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TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  GERMANY. 


THUBSDAY,  JT7I.Y  81,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
CSoHMTrrEE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

WashingUmj  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  chaiiman,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  FaU,  Enox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene, 
Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  BEBVASD  M.  BABXTCH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  what  is  your  title — one  of  the  advisers 
of  the  American  mission  at  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Barugh.  Ek^nomic  adviser. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  ^rou  a  question  first  that  does  not 
come  directly  under  your  economic  clauses,  but  one  about  which  I 
thought  possibly  you  might  know.    Article  237  on  page  253,  says: 

The  successive  installments,  including  the  above  sum,  paid  over  b)r  Germany  in 
aatisfiiction  of  the  above  claims  will  be  divided  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Grovem- 
menta  in  proportions  which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on  a  basis  of 
general  equity  and  the  rights  of  each. 

Do  you  know  if  that  determination  has  been  reached,  and  if  it  has 
been  omitted  in  the  document  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understood  it  had  not  been  reached. 

Senator  McCuBfBER.  Then,  it  should  read,  ''which  shall  have  been 
determined,"  rather  than  ''which  have  been  determined,"  should 
it  not! 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  in  article  237  is  incorrect,  of  course  f 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  me  see  how  it  reads  in  the  French.  The  French 
would  mean  "following  the  projyortions  determined  by  them  in 
advance." 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  compare  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  gives  an  incorrect  translation.  You  see,  it  says 
'M£termin6es  par  eux  &  Tavance."  The  translation  is  not  exactly 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  "seronts  rfipartis  par  l€»  Grouvemments 
9Ux6a  et  assocife  suivant  les  proportions  determin^es  par  eux  & 
I'avance  et  fondles  sur  Tfiquitd  et  les  droits  de  chacim."  Apparently 
the  French  is  correct  and  ours  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  yom*  point  with  reference  to  that 
translation  ? 
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The  Chaibman.  The  French  says  ''shall  be"  and  ours  is  ''have 
been." 

Senator  MosES.  The  French  says  "seront  r^partis" — will  be 
divided. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  one  a  little  further 
down. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  onlv  one  place.    I  do  not  get  your  point. 

Mr.  Babugh.  The  point  is  ''^which  have  been  determined."  The 
French  means  "determined  by  them  in  advance." 

The  Chaibman.  This  says  "which  have  been  determined."  That 
does  not  give  the  sense  of  the  French  clause,  certamly. 

Senator  HrrcHCX)OK.  The  English  text  should  leave  out  the  words 
''which  have  been?" 

Mr.  Babuoh.  In  proportions  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance. 

Senator  Moses.  ''Which  have  been"  should  be  omitted,  then? 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  clear  in  either  language. 

Mr.  Babttch.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  a  correct  translation 
of  the  French.  I  am  not  a  French  scholar,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  me. 

The  Chaibman.  On  second  thought,  I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  the  past  participle. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  simply  means  that  whatever  distribution  is 
made,  the  Allies  shall  agree. 

The  Chaibman.  This  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  detennined.  It 
says  "which  shall  have  been  determined."  I  think  the  French  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same,  on  second  thought. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Baruch,  you  say  that  this  distribution  has 
not  been  determined  upon,  so  far  ajs  you  know.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Up  to  the  time  that  I lef t  it  had  not  been,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Senator  Knox.  Had  there  been  any  conversations  on  the  subject — 
any  effort  to  arrive  at  a  basis  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  There  had  been  some  discussion. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  any  tentative  plan  drawn  up  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recall  what  proportion  the  United  States 
had  in  this  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  suggest  approximately  what  proportion  ? 

The  Question  of  the  United  States  getting  an  interest  in  the  rep- 
aration nas  not  been  decided.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  that  is  imder 
discussion. 

Senator  Knox.  Between  whom  were  these  discussions  held^ 
especially  with  reference  to  whether  the  United  States  should  or 
should  not  have  any  proportion  of  the  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  those  matters  would  be  a  question  for  deter- 
mination by  the  President,  rather  than  anybody  else— or  for  this 
body. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  alone,  or  the  President  in  coiQJimc- 
tion  with  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  You  would  be  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I^  as  to 
what  the  procedure  would  be. 
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Senator  Knox.  You  said  a  moment  ago,  as  I  miderstood  jou,  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  should  participate  in 
this  reparation  had  not  been  determined  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  So  far  as  I  miderstand. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  any  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  not  participate  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  was  a  part  of  it — that  we  should  not  be  paid 
any  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  I  understood  the  President  to  say  in  his  address 
to  the  Senate  on  July  10  that  we  were  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
reparation,  and  I  wondered  whether  that  fact  had  been  determined, 
or  whether  he  was  foreshadowing  his  own  purposes  with  respect  to 
that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understand  that  that  has  been  the  President's 
view. 

Mr.  Knox.  That  is  all,  as  far  sls  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  the  members  of  the  Reparation  Committee 
been  tentatively  determined  upon  by  the  other  powers  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Babuch.  The  membership  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  were  the  members  of  this  group  who  held 
the  conversations  with  reference  to  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Did  your  question  refer  to  the  permanent  Reparation. 
Commission? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  understand  it  has  not  been  appointed  for  the 
permanent  Reparation  committee,  but  they  desired  to  have  an  ad 
ULtefim  or  nrovisional  conunission. 

Senator  Moses.  The  President's  letter  would  indicate  that  pro*- 
visional  selections  had  been  made  by  all  the  powers. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  I  am  not  aware  of;  1  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  been  selected,  or  who  they  were.  In  the  newspaper 
reports  there  were  names  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  know  how  correct 
they  were. 

Senator  McCuhber.  Was  it  your  imderstanding  of  the  President's 
view  that  we  should  not  have  imy  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  ships 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  matter  would  not  be  covered  by  reparation. 
That  comes  under  the  head  of  prewar  claims  and  is  not  a  war  claim. 
That  is  not  a  matter  of  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  Pardon  just  one  other  question  in  connection  with 
the  suggestion  of  our  nonparticipation  in  the  indemnity.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  thougnt  that  was  a  question  for  the  Presi- 
dent's determination. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  rather  put  it,  ''for  determination."  I  do 
not  know  exactly  who  would  determine  it. 

Senator  Knox.  On  the  question  of  our  renoimcement  of  our  share 
of  the  indemnity  in  the  Boxer  affair,  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  out- 
break, do  you  recall  how  that  was  determined,  whether  by  the 
President  or  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairhan.  The  conmiittee  desire  to  have  some  explanation  of 
two  paragraphs  appearing  on  page  371  [reading]: 
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(1)  As  regards  Powers  adopting  Section  III  and  the  Annex  thereto,  the  said  proceeds 
and  cash  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  Power  of  which  the  owner  is  a  national,  through 
the  Clearing  Office  established  thereunder;  any  credit  balance  in  favour  of  Germany 
resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  in  Article  243. 

(2)  As  regards  Powers  not  adopting  Section  III  and  the  Annex  thereto,  the  proceeds 
of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets,  of  the  nationals  of  Allied  or 
Asswdated  Powers  held  by  Germany  shall  be  paid  immediately  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto  or  to  his  Government;  the  proceeds  of  the  proDerty,  nghts  ana  interests,  and 
the  cash  assets,  of  German  nationals  received  by  an  Ailied  or  Associated  Power  shall 
be  subject  to  disposal  by  such  Power  in  accordance  with  its  laws  and  regulationa 
and  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  claims  and  debts  defined  by  this  .£rticle  or 
paragraph  4  of  the  Annex  hereto.  Any  property,  rights  and  interests  or  proceeds 
thereof  or  cash  assets  not  used  as  above  provided  may  be  retained  bv  the  said  Allied 
or  Associated  Power  and  if  retained  the  caah  \alue  thereof  shall  be  dealt  witii  as 
provided  in  Article  243. 

It  makes  a  different  disposition.  We  should  like  to  know  about 
that  choice  that  was  there  given  as  to  adopting  section  3. 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  you  put  in  article  243. 

Mr.  Baruch,  That  should  be  the  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  That  simply  arranges  as  to  the  distribution,  but 
what  the  Senator  wanted  to  find  out  about,  and  what  the  committee 
desired  to  find  out  about,  was  about  this  choice  that  was  here  given. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  biit  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  conmiittee  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  the  eco- 
nomic commission  functioned.  If  you  would,  I  womd  like  to  read 
a  little  statement  here.  I  think  it  might  interest  the  committee  to 
learn  somewhat  how  our  committee  nmctioned  mechanically  and 
how  we  arrived  at  our  decisions.  It  wiU  only  take  two  or  three 
minutes  to  read  it,  and  then  I  will  answer  the  question  which  was 
asked.  I  think  you  can  understand  my  answer  better  if  I  read  this 
first. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  read  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty  dealing  with  econom- 
ics,  customs,  enemy  property  and  industrial  property,  wero  drawn 
up  by  the  economic  commission,  which  was  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  larger  powers,  representatives  ol  certam  of  the 
smaller  powers  beui^  associated  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  was  divided  among  subcommissions,  to  consider  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject.  These  subcommissions  considered, 
for  example,  such  matters  as  customs  tariffs  and  navigation,  com- 
mercial treaties,  prewar  debts,  prewar  contracts,  the  disposal  of 
enemy  property,  mdustrial  property  ^(patents,  copyrights,  etc.). 

In  order  to  cover  the  field,  we  uivited  to  raris  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: 

Dr.  Frank  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  customs  duties  and  the  like  sub- 
jects. These  he  handled,  together  with  Prof.  A.  A.  Young,  who  was 
already  attached  to  the  peace  commission,  and  who  had  been  making 
a  special  study  of  these  subjects  before  Dr.  Taussig's  arrival. 

There  was  also  associated  with  the  advisory  staff  Mr.  F.  K.  Niel- 
sen, who  was  formerly  one  of  the  solicitors  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  who  had  made  a  study  of  patents,  and  who, 
together  with  Mr.  Pennie,  one  of  the  leading  patent  lawyers  in  Amer- 
ica, looked  after  industrial  property  and  patents. 

We  also  had  associated  witn  us  Mr.  Alex.  Legge,  formerly  vice 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  Mr.  L.  L.  Summers,  who  had 
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been  technical  advisor  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  MacDowell,  head  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board;  also  Mr.  Bradley  Palmer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  legal 
advisors  of  the  Alien  Property  Chuitodian;  and  Mr.  Chandler  Ander- 
son, formerly  counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  for  a  short 
time. 

We  all  met  as  a  group  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  compare 
notes,  and  the  entire  economic  clauses  were  gone  over  and  subjected 
to  criticism  by  this  group. 

For  the  meetings  of  the  international  subcommissions  each  coimtry 
selected  its  expert  to  sit  upon  the  various  matters.  The  chairmen 
were  of  different  nationalities;  thus  the  chairman  of  the  customs 
commission  was  an  American,  of  the  commercial  treaties  commission 
an  Italian,  of  the  property  commission  a  Frenchman,  and  so  on. 
Covering  a  period  of  several  weeks  these  subconmiissions  sat  fre- 
quently; toward  the  end  they  sat  almost  continuously.  American 
experts  upon  these  subcommissions  made  frequent  reports  to  the 
American  members  of  the  commission,  and  aU  were  thus  in  dose 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted,  these  subconmiissions, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  presented  such  reports  to  the 
main  Economic  Conmiission  for  approval,  amendment  or  rejection. 
In  this  way  the  points  of  each  particular  topic  were  reviewed  again, 
and  as  report  after  report  of  these  subcommissions  was  adopted  by 
the  main  commission,  the  reports  were  carefully  drawn  together  so 
as  to  make  a  whole.  The  reports  of  the  mam  commission  were 
finally  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council  for  approval,  substantially 
in  form  as  appears  to-day  m  the  treaty  text. 

The  work  of  all  the  men  connectea  with  these  prolonged  discus- 
sions was  done  with  the  highest  order  of  zeal,  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency, and  we  can  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  looked  after. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  prepared  for 
consideration  by  the  American  delegation,  I  will  submit  to  you  a 
copy  of  draft  01  economic  clauses,  privately  printed,  with  comments 
and  explanations  of  the  various  American  delegates. 

On  one  side  you  will  find  an  ex{)lanation  of  each  clause,  and  on 
the  other  the  conmient  of  the  American  delegate. 

Further  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  you  a  concise  statement  of  the 
economic  clauses  made  by  the  various  expert  advisers  immediately 
after  the  treaty  was  adopted,  being  explanatory  of  what  they  mean 
and  what  effect  they  woidd  have  upon  American  interests. 

Senator  Moses.  That  summary  is  already  prepared? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  page  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  have  not  the  same  text  that  you  have.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  giving  the  choice  whether 
the  Powers  would  accept  section  3. 

Senator  Williams,  rage  371  of  the  text. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  was  m  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  clearing- 
house system,  which  was  put  forth  primarily  by  England.  The 
American  delegation  did  not  feel  that  that  was  one  that  we  should 
adopt 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  Please  explain  what  the  clearing-house  sys- 
tem was. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  central  part  of  the  clearing-house  arrangement 
is  that  relating  to  prewar  debts,  and  the  procedure  with  reference  to 
prewar  debts  shows  the  nature  of  the  scheme. 

Each  country  begins  by  guaranteeing  to  the  other  the  debts  due 
by  its  own  citizens.  Germany,  for  instance,  guarantees  that  debts 
due  by  Germans  to  Englishmen  shall  bepaid.  EJngland,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^arantees  that  debts  due  by  EngUshmen  to  Germans  shall 
be  paia.  Various  incidental  provisions  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  ascertaining  and  checking  these  debts,  but  they  are  not 
important  for  the  essentials  of  the  scneme. 

AH  these  debts,  when  ascertained  and  checked,  are  reported  to 
certain,  clearing  offices  defined  in  the  treaty.  If  it  should  appear 
that  Germany  owes  to  England  more  than  England  owes  to  Germany, 
as  ascertained  at  the  clearing  offices,  Germany  pays  the  balance  m 
cash  to  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  England 
owes  a  balance  to  Germany,  the  balance  is  not  paid  by  England  in 
cash,  but  is  set  aside  as  a  credit  to  Germany's  account  m  connection 
with  reparations  or  other  obligations  whicn  Germany  must  assume 
under  tne  treaty.  That  refers  to  paragraph  243.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  this  feature  of  the  general  process  of  settlement.  Since 
Germany  has  large  obligations  to  meet^  more  particularly  for  repa- 
rations, anything  that  is  left  to  her  credit  is  simply  tumec^  into  what 
may  be  called  a  ^'pool,"  namely,  the  general  accumulation  of  assets 
and  resources  whicn  Germany  must  utilize  in  order  to  meet  reparation 
charges  and  the  like. 

The  clearing-house  settlement  arrangement  is  further  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  German  property.  England,  for  example,  has 
seized  or  sequestrated  certain  property  situated  in  England  and 
belonging  to  German  nationals.  This  property  is  held  as  a  security 
or  pledge  for  repaying  damages  or  sequestration  losses  incurred  by 
Englislmien  who  may  nave  had  property  situated  in  Germany.  Any 
balance  left  in  England's  hand  after  these  property  losses  in  Germany 
are  met,  is  again  regarded  as  a  balance  for  the  ^^pooP'  or  reparation 
assets,  is  reported  to  the  clearing  house,  and  is  available  for  repara- 
tion purposes. 

It  IS  a  natural  part  of  this  arrangement  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment itself  undertakes  to  recompense  its  own  nationals  (Germans) 
who  may  have  debts  due  to  them  or  may  be  the  owners  of  property 
taken  over  by  the  British  Government — ^I  simply  use  the  British  as 
an  example.  The  German  nationals  are  not  expected  to  suffer,  but 
their  indemnification  is  left  to  their  own  Government. 

Senator  Williams.  All  this  is  credited  to  Germany  as  part  of  her 
reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  whole  arrangement  did  not  seem  to  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives a  desirable  one  for  this  cotmtry,  and  from  the  start  tney 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  not  enter  on  it.  The  treaty 
provides  (article  296,  clause  ^'e*')  that  no  country  shall  be  boimd 
oy  it  imless  affirmative  notice  of  its  acceptance  is  given,  and  our 
expectation  is  that  no  such  affirmative  notice  will  be  given  by  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  hmited  to  prewar  debts  ? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  raewar  debts. 

Senator  Swanson.  Take  the  German  property  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States.  Under  section  3,  how  would  tnat  property  be  dis- 
tributed t 

Mr.  Baruch.  German  property  that  has  been  seized  by  the  cus- 
todian? 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  property  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  to 
do  with  it  as  it  wishes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Under  this  treaty  ? 

Ifr.  Baruch.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  the  treaty  does  not  make  any  disposition 
of  that  property,  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  It  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
dispose  of.  But,  in  addition,  under  that  treaty  it  has  been  given 
additional  rights  of  use.  It  can  be  held  as  a  set-off  against  American 
property  in  Germany.  It  can  be  used  for  the  payment  of  prewar 
claims  uke  the  Libsitania,  and  other  prewar  claims. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  know  the  section  of  the  treaty  where 
that  is  particularly  providfed  for  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  when  we  take  up  the 
alien  property  provisions. 

I  understand  that  you  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  granted  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  do  not  ado})t  paragraph  (3)  ? 

ifr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  we  might  as  well  go  to  the  alien  prop- 
erty division. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  we  do  not  accept  section  3,  what  is  the  method 
of  settling  claims,  with  section  3  ehmmatedl  We  might  as  well  get 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Congress  will  have  to  make  disposition  and  set  up 
machijiery,  as  I  understand  it,  to  meet  the  situation. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  set  up  any  machinery 
except  under  section  3. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  machinery  that  would  be  set  up  affecting  us 
would  be  the  mixed  tribunal,  and  that  was  done  in  order  to  enable 
American  citizens,  or  to  protect  American  citizens — that  is  not 
exactly  the  word,  but  you  will  get  my  meaning — against  the  neces- 
sity of  going  into  Germany  to  get  junsdiction  tnere.  It  provides  a 
mixed  tribunal  to  try  the  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  all  this  treaty  does  as  to  section  3  is  to 
create  a  mixed  tribunal  to  fix  the  relative  indebtedness  of  German 
and  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Our  courts  are  to  settle  all  questions  for  Americans. 

Senator  Williams.  We  would  have  to  institute  something  hke 
the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  or  some  sort  of  organization. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  beheve  that  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  given  study  to  that 
and  who  is  famihar  with  it,  is  probably  working  on  that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  national  of  every  other  country  inust 
depend  upon  this  international  commission  m  order  to  secure  his 
claim  agamst  Germany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  his  Government  elects  in  the  first  instance. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  each  Government  free  to  elect  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  either  system. 
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Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  find  that,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  the  treaty; 
what  page  and  section  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  on  page  351,  subparagraph  "e."  Now,  I 
understand  that  if  Germany  has  any  claims  against  the  United 
States  they  must  sue  in  our  courts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  a  German  citizen;  yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a 
claim  against  a  German  in  Germany,  Germany  has  agreed  to  create 
a  mixed  commission  to  ascertain  that  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Knox,  what  you  are  inquiring  for  is 
subparagraph  '^e''  on  page  351. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Does  that  answer  your  question.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes-  thank  you. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Why  do  you  think  that 
is  a  better  proposition  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  this 
mixed  arbitration  tribunal  rather  than  to  a  clearing  house  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  can  answer  that  question  more  concisely  by  iust 
reading  three  paragraphs  here  from  this  print  which  I  had  hoped  to 
place  iQ  the  hands  of  each  member.  It  is  an  explanation  of  each  one 
of  the  economic  clauses,  and  giving  under  the  nead  of  each  one  the 
reasons  for  the  clause  as  it  is. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  withdraw  the  question  imtil  we  have  those 
data. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  will  find  it  quite  clearly  explained  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Those  are  the  explanations  made  by  our  rep- 
resentatives, of  the  text  i 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  were  explanations  made  by  our  representatives, 
giving  our  imderstanding  of  tne  clauses. 

Senator  Williams.  Made  by  the  subcoxnmittees  to  the  group  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  other  words,  they  were  reservations  to  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  These  explanations  were  made  bv  the  groups  which 
you  have  described  as  composed  of  various  gentlemen  gathered  in 
subsidiary  bodies,  who  were  dealing  with  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
treaty  in  the  first  instance  ?    They  represent  your  oi^n  arguments  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  And  after  beiag  put  in  this  printed  form  they  were 
put  IQ  the  hands  of  the  five  commissioners  or  plenipotentiaries,  for 
their  information  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  All  the  economic  commissions,  of  the  five  countries, 
came  together,  and  then  when  we  had  agreed  we  reported  to  the  com- 
mission of  four,  and  they  accepted  it;  and  then  it  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  our  drafting  commission.     Does  that  answer  your  question! 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  except  that  it  seems  as  if  there  was  some 
intermediate  step  left  out  as  to  how  our  plenipotentiaries  got  into 
possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  were  advised. 

Senator  Moses.  In  writing  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting  were  sent  to  them. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  these  explanatory  notes  incorporated  in 
vour  minutes  which  you  submitted  to  the  commission ! 
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Mr.  Babttch.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  tbe  only  commission  that 
made  its  report  in  this  way.  We  Rot  this  up  for  our  own  particular 
benefit,  so  that  we  could  digest  the  subject.  You  will  notice  that 
the  treaty  is  a  very  large  volume,  and  we  got  this  up  as  a  ready  ref- 
erence more  for  our  own  selves  than  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  the  explanation  of  your  conduct — explains 
the  result  you  arrived  at.  Suppose  you  just  read  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Baruoh  (reading) : 

Article  A  and  Regulation  X  provide  for  a  system  under  which  clearing  offices  are 
created,  one  between  each  allied  State  and  Germany,  for  the  settlement  of  debts. 
In  order  to  make  the  plan  workable,  it  is  provided  that: 

(a)  Each  State  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  debts  owing  by  its  nationals 
to  pationals  of  the  enemy  State,  except  in  cases  of  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor, 
before  the  war; 

(h)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  private  enemy  property  in  each  State  shall  be  used 
by  the  said  State  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  own  nationals ; 

(e)  DebtozB  and  creditors  in  States  formerly  enemy  are  forbidden  to  settle  their 
debts  with  each  other  or  to  communicate  with  each  other  regarding  them. 

This  plan  may  be  desirable  for  Great  Britain,  but  is  extremely  undesirable,  if  not 
actually  impossible,  for  the  United  States.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  it 
be  not  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

1.  Our  Government  should  not  accept  the  burden  of  euaranteeing  the  private  debts 
owed  by  its  citizens.  This  would  be  an  obligation  of  unknown  and  probably  very 
great  proportions. 

2.  The  treaty  should  not  compel  the  United  States  to  use  the  private  property  of 
Germans  in  our  country  for  the  payment  of  debts  owed  by  other  Germans  to  our 
citizens.    To  do  so  might  amount  to  confiscation. 

Senator  Fall.  If  we  do  not  guarantee  the  dehts  due  to  our  own 
nationals  as  other  nations  propose  to  do,  and  do  not  use  the  excess 
of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  alien  property  for  the  discharge  of  such 
debts^  we  are  the  only  nation  tnat  will  leave  our  citizens  entirely 
unprotected,  except  as  to  their  recourse  against  the  nationals  of  the 
other  country  through  other  tribunals. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  what  it  wishes. 

Senator  Fall.  You  mean  to  say  that  although  you  recommend  to 
the  contrary^  Congress  could  go  ahead  and  pass  laws  providing  for 
the  distribution  of  the  proceecfa  of  the  sale  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  said  that  those  were  the  views  as  expressed  by 
myself.  That  is  still  my  present  view,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  state 
my  reasons. 

Ifight  not  Mr.  Palmer  make  a  statement  in  reference  to  this  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  you  finish  the  reading  of  your  own 
statement. 

Mr.  Baruch  (reading) : 

Moreover,  Congress  has  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  decide  what  shall 
become  of  the  enemy  property  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems 
no  objection  to  the  United  States  retaining  the  enemy  property,  for  the  present,  as  a 
hostage  or  pledge  to  secure  American  rights,  and  then  decioing  in  its  own  way  what  is 
the  fair  and  proper  course.  To  accept  the  clearing-house  system  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  course  which,  it  is  firmly  believed,  Coneress  will  not  wish  to  follow. 

3.  To  forbid  our  citizens  from  adjusting  their  debts  ana  accounts  with  former  ene- 
mies privately  would  be  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  interference  with 
private  aCfain.  It  would  be  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  resumption  of  business  and 
cominercial  relations.  Our  financial  houses  and  biisiness  firms  had  many  complicated 
accounts,  and  transactions  which  were  suspended  by  war.  These  houses,  and  espe- 
cially the  bankers,  must  speedily  adjust  their  financial  accounts.  Otherwise  com- 
merce can  not  be  prop^ly  resumed.  The  clearing-house  plan  would  compel  all  such 
adjustments  and  all  payments  to  be  made  through  governmental  agencies. 
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As  regards  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  the  adoption  of  the  clearing-house 
plan  bv  some  of  them  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  their  own  interests,  and 
might  be  ruinous  to  a  nation  whose  balance  of  private  debts  was  laiigely  in*  favor  of 
Germany. 

The  principle  is  already  accepted — ^Article  A,  clause  "«" — that  any  allied  State 
may  exclude  itself  from  the  operation  of  the  clearing-house  plan. 

Now,  may  Mr.  Palmer  make  that  statement? 

The  Chairb4AN.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Before  he  makes  that  statement,  let  me  ask  this: 
How  are  we  going  to  facilitate  the  resumption  of  business  between 
these  individuals  when  we  leave  it  up  in  the  air  and  wait  for  Congress  1 

Mr.  Bakdch.  These  individuals  can  privately  proceed,  just  as  they 
are  doing  now. 

Senator  Fall.  This  will,  then,  facilitate  rather  than  retard  the 
settlement  of  these  private  affairs  although,  as  you  say,  Congress  yet 
has  the  power  to  step  in  and  settle  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  desire  to  make  that  statement  now,  Mr. 
Palmer  ? 

STATEMEITT  OF  HB.   BEADLET  W.   PAIMEB. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  entire  subject  is  very  complicated,  difficult  to 
approach  and  to  understand^  and  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  I 
tnmk  it  would  be  desirable  to  read  the  explanatory  statements 
made  by  the  American  delegates  to  each  of  the  sections,  which  are 
interlocked.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  statement  now,  because  I 
wished  to  go  into  the  subject  fully  and  in  detail.  What  I  did  wish 
to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  at  the  outset  is  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  American  nationals  are  fuUy  protected;  are 
protected  more  than  any  other  nation,  or  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  nation.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  two.  It  is  a 
comphcated  and  difficult  situation,  and  the  clearing  house  system 
is  merely  a  method  of  procedure.  The  British  Government  and  the 
French  Government  devised  that  plan  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  to  meet  a  situation  and  condition  that  did  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  arising  from  this  state  of  facts.  The  war  struck 
England  and  France  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  involved 
transactions  with  the  enemy,  and  it  threw  their  business  affairs  into 
chaos.  Never  was  there  such  a  condition  as  that  before.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  details,  because  they  are  very  confidential,  but  I 
imderstand  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  step 
in  and  put  its  guarantee  back  of  a  great  many  different  classes  of 
private  obUgations,  such  as  aaceptances.  Otherwise,  the  ^reat 
commercial  nouses  of  Great  B  ;itam  and  of   London  would  have 

fone  down  as  the  result  of  that.  The  difference  with  us  was  that 
efore  we  entered  the  war,  war  conditions  had  been  going  on  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  our  business  men  had  acconmiodated 
themselves  to  war-like  conditions,  so  that  when  we  entered  the  war 
the  same  condition  did  not  exist  and  was  not  threatened,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  that  our  Government  should  interfere  in  private 
commercial  transactions.  The  result  was  that  England  and  France 
studied  what  they  should  do  to  take  caie  of  their  citizens  after  the 
wai  x'vas  over,  and  they  evolved  a  clearings  system.  The  object  of 
that  system  was  to  enable  theii*  merchants  to  adjust  their  lelations 
piomptly  after  the  war.    Some  time  during   191'^,   I   think,    the 
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British  Government  here  in  Washington  explained  theii  system  and 
their  theory  to  us — to  the  lepresen^atives;  to  different  governmental 
officials.  We  gave  it  »  cursory  examination,  because  "we  stiuck 
right  away  what  we  consideied  a  fimdamental  oDstacle,  the  pioposi- 
Uon  of  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  piivate  ob%ations  owed 
by  its  citizens,  and  we  nevei  could  get  over  that. 

Senator  Williams.  You  also  struck  the  obstacle  of  forbidding  a 
man's  settling  his  own  debts  to  the  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  a  minor  obstacle,  although  it  was  important. 
We  never  couldget  over  that,  and  we  had  many  discussions  or  talks 
about  that  in  Washington  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Then,  when  the  peace  treaty  was  proposed,  this  plan  was  suggested 
as  a  portion  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  the  American  delegate  on  the 
committee  happenea  to  be  informed  of  that  because  of  these  dis- 
cussions we  had  had  in  Washington,  and  the  American  delegate 
said  right  away,  '^Is  it  essential  that  the  Government  should  guar- 
antee the  private  obligations?''  And  that  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan.  It  could  not  be  worked  out  without  that.  Neither  could 
it  be  worked  out  without  forbidding  communications  between  mer- 
chants in  both  countries.  Neither  could  it  be  worked  out  without 
the  obligation  to  take  a  German's  property,  or  the  proceeds  of  his 
property,  and  use  it  to  pay  another  man's  debt  in  that  country. 

The  Ainerican  delegate  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  get  mto  any  such  position  as  that,  and  therefore, 
with  full  explanation,  and  with  the  full  conciurence  of  the  other 
powers,  we  devised  another  system  which  enabled  us  to  grant  our 
nationals  the  same  protection,  and  in  my  judgment  a  very  much 
better  protection,  without  involving  the  Government  in  the  inter- 
ference in  private  affairs. 

That  is  a  general  statement.  Before  leaving  that  subject  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  statement. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  not  state,  just  here,  what  is  the 
protection  that  the  American  creditor  of  a  German  debtor  gets? 

Mr.  Palmer.  An  American  creditor 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Of  a  German  debtor. 

Mr.  Palmer  (continuing).  Having  a  claim  against  a  German? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  a  prewar  claim? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  right;  yes.  In  the  first  place,  privately  he  has 
the  right  to  go  to  a  new  tribunal  in  case  oi  a  dispute  as  to  debt. 
The  &)vemment  has  a  right  to  use  any  of  the  property  or  resources 
of  the  enemy  property  in  this  coxmtry  to  pay  tnat  debt,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment so  chooses.  Now,  there  is  tne  clear  distinction.  The  right 
is  not  given  to  an  American  citizen  to  come  to  this  Government  and 
demand  that  his  debt  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government,  either  out 
of  its  own  funds  or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  which 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  taken.  That  is  not  a  right  which 
is  riven  to  a  private  American  citizen.  The  Government  has  the 
right  to  do  that  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment stands  in  the  position  where  it  can  protect  its  nationals  by  the 
use  of  these  funds,  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  is  desirable  to  leave  that  matter  in  that  position.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  condition  of  affairs  is  in  Germany.  We  do  not 
know  what  has  been  done  to  our  property.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  Gannans  will  restore  our  property.*    We  do  not  know  whether 
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the  German  merchants  will  pay  their  debts  in  a  fair  way  or  whether 
obstacles  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  resuming  and  obtaining  perperty 
rights  and  rights  of  contract  by  our  nationals.  If  commercial 
relations  are  resumed  in  the  ordmary  way,  and  no  obstacles  are 
put  in  the  way,  perhaps  the  United  States  Government  will  say  that 
that  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  to  let  the  commercial  relations  resume 
their  regular  course  without  interference  or  guaranty.  But  all  the 
time  under  the  treaty  it  has  the  right  ana  power  to  protect  its 
nationals  as  fully  as  it  likes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Can  the  American  Government  use  the  assets 
of  German  nationals  in  this  coimtry  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to 
Americans,  without  at  the  same  tune  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
debts  of  Germans  or  claims  that  Grermans  have  against  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  if  Congress  so  desires. 

Senator  Knox.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  the  American  creditor 
practically  has  no  rights. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  American  creditor  is  restored  to  the  same  rights 
that  he  had,  regardless  of  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  Without  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Without  the  treaty.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  his 
Government  has  the  right  to  protect  him  fully,  further,  by  applying 
the  property  and  credits  in  this  coimtry  to  the  payment  of  his  dam- 
ages or  debts. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  the  proceeds  of  alien  property  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  rALMER.  Yes. 

Senator  B^nox.  And  such  ahen  property  as  may  be  disposed  of 
from  this  time  on  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  then,  pending  the  action  by  Congress  in 
appropriating  those  proceeds,  tne  American  creditor  has  nottiing,  as 
I  understand  you ;  no  provision  is  made  for  him  under  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  Mr.  Senator,  his  rights  are  not  impaired  at  all. 
He  is  restored  to  his  same  position  that  he  had,  regardless  of  the  war, 
and  the  United  States  Government  has  not  guaranteed  to  pay  his 
debt,  of  course.  The  United  States  Grovemment  has  not  imposed 
upon  Germany  the  obligation  to  pay  his  debt.  He  is  restored  to  his 
same  claim  against  the  same  creditor  in  the  same  way  as  if  there  had 
been  no  war. 

He  also  has  the  additional  protection  of  being  allowed,  if  he  likes, 
to  go  to  a  new  arbitral  tribunal. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  only  when  there  is  no  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  to  the  amount,  no.  Further  than  that,  if  the 
debt  is  not  paid  the  United  States  Government  has  the  right  to 
compensate  him  and  pay  him  out  of  these  proceeds. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  This 
treaty  provides  that  the  Government  can  use  the  property  of  any 
Germans  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  pay  such 
debts? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  in  the  treaty  itself  ? 

Mr,  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  in  the  meantime  the  American  citizen  simply 
has  the  embarrassment  of  having  a  foreign  debt  or  against  whom  there 

no  forum  in  which  he  can  enforce  his  claim?    Me  can  have  the 
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amount  of  his  claim  determined  in  this  forum  but  there  is  no  way  of 
enforcing  the  claim  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Germanjr  agrees  to  enforce  the  judgment  in  the  new 
forum;  and  he  can  sue  in  the  German  courts,  if  he  likes,  or  in  the 
American  courts. 

Senator  Knox.  How  would  he  satisfy  his  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  same  contractual  rights  as  he  always  had, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  debt  and  the  nature  of  his  claim. 

Senator  Swanson.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  prohibits  Congress,  if  it 
so  desires,  from  assuming  liability  for  these  debts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  United  States  want  to  assume  the  liability 
for  the  debts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  can  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Certainly  they  can  do  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  held  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  and  tne  amount  of  the  debts  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  Mr.  Senator;  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
about  that.  We  have  a  rough  idea  of  the  value  of  the  property 
which  has  been  taken.  The  State  Department,  I  imderstand,  have 
asked  for  the  deposit  of  claims,  and  they  have  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  claims;  but  what  they  are,  and  of  what  character  they  are,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  them,  is  something  that  is  a  very  large 
question  that  has  never  been  gone  into  at  all. 

Senator  Knox.  Would  you  be  willing  to  risk  a  guess  as  to  whether 
there  is  practically  enough  German  property  to  pay  the  American 
claims  from  the  proceeds  of  the  German  property  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  would  say  this,  basing  my  remarks 
not  on  hearsay  but  on  what  I  call  intuition.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  published  from  time  to  time  the  announcement  that  the 
American  properties  are  intact  in  Germany.  Whether  or  not  that 
statement  is  true  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  true  as  to  some  of  the 
other  countries.  But  if  Germany  will  restore  the  American  property 
in  Germany  as  required  by  the  treaty,  then  I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  a  very  great  balance  of  property  in  this  coimtry.  There 
must  be,  because  the  German  claims  for  debt  can  not  amount  to  very 
much,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  Knox.  What  disposition  would  be  made  of  that  balance  ? 
Could  that  be  applied,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  the  payment 
of  debts  of  others  of  our  cobelligerents  ? 

Mr.  Paiaieb.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  seems  to  be  the  scheme  between  all  of  the 
nations  that  are  parties  to  this  treaty,  except  ours.  For  instance,  if 
a  Turk  owed  an  Englishman  money,  you  could  take  the  property  of 
a  Turk  in  England  to  pay  that  debt,  if  there  was  a  surplus  over  and 
above  the  English  debt. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  I  have  not  understood  the  question.  Will 
you  ask  it  again?  I  want  to  explain  what  can  be  done  with  the 
proceeds  ? 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  If  there  is  a  surplus 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  in  this  country  to  pay  Amencaa 
creditors,  I  want  to  loiow  what  becomes  of  that  surplus? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  under  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  the  disposition  of  the  entire  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  They  can  use  the  fund  to  pay  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  account  of  their  property  in  Germany,  if  they  suffer  loss 
or  damage.  They  can  use  it  to  pajr  debts  of  theur  citizens  unpaid  by 
German  nationals.  They  can  use  it  to  pay  what  we  call  the  Lusx- 
tania  claims — claims  on  account  of  damages  suffered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  They  can  put 
the  balance  into  the  reparation  fund. 

Senator  Knox.  But  suppose  we  do  not  have  any  reparation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  goes  mto  the  general  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  that  would  be  to  pay  England  and  France 
and  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  general  reparation  fimd,  however  it  is 
divided. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  no  part  in  reparation  fimds,  have  we? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reparation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  as  to  the  division  of  the  reparation,  that  is  something 
that  did  not  come  within  my  province,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  that. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to 
now.  The  United  States  has  the  fullest  power  and  authority  to 
return  any  of  this  property  that  they  see  fit.  That  was  something 
that  I  insisted  upon,  to  have  a  fair  understanding  with  the  other 
Governments,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  classes  of  property  that  it  is 
certain  we  shall  want  to  restore  to  the  owners  when  Congress  has 
received  information  on  those  subjects  to  give  it  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  entire  subject  understandably.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  turn  the  balance  of  the  funds  or  any  portion 
of  the  funds  into  the  reparation  fund.  That  lies  with  Congress  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  The  object  of  the  American  delegate,  basing 
himself  on  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  we  hare 
always  interpreted  to  mean  that  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the 
disposition  of  the  enemies'  property  that  had  been  taken,  was  to 
preserve  that  intact;  in  other  words,  to  leave  Congress  the  full, 
absolute  power  to  deal  with  the  property  as  they  saw  fit;  and  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Paragraph  4  of  the  jannex  to  article  297,  witli 
reference  to  property,  rights,  and  interests,  reads  as  follows: 

All  property,  rights,  and  interests  of  German  nationals  within  the  territory  of  any 
allied  or  associated  power  and  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sale,  liquidation  or  other 
dealing  therewith  may  be  charged  by  that  allied  or  associated  power  in  the  first  place 
with  payment  of  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  the  nationals  of  that  allied  or 
associated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,"  rights,  and  interests,  including  com- 
panies and  associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  in  German  territory,  or  debts 
owing  to  them  by  German  nationals,  and  with  payment  of  claims  Rowing  out  of  acts 
committed  by  the  German  Government  or  by  any  German  authorities  since  July  31, 
1914,  and  before  that  allied  or  associated  power  entered  into  the  war.  The  amount 
of  such  claims  may  be  assessed  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  Mr.  Goetave  Ador,  if 
he  is  willing,  or  if  no  such  appointment  is  made  by  him,  by  an  arbitrator  appoint<Hl 
by  the  mixed  arbitral  tribunal  provided  for  in  section  6.  They  may  be  charged 
in  the  second  place  with  payment  of  the  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  the 
nationals  of  such  allied  or  associated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights,  and 
interests  in  the  territory  of  other  enemy  powers,  in  so  far  as  those  claims  are  otherwise 
unsatisfied. 
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The  CoAiRMAX.  That  gives  the  widest  latitude. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Palmer,  can  you  tell  us  why  all  the  acts  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  are  validatedi  thus  cutting  ofl  access  to  the 
courts  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  or  the  sufficiency  of 
the  amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Pau^ieb.  Yes,  Mr.  Senator.  This  is  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  it  never  seemed  to  anybody  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  in  fighting  the  war  against  Germany 
should  be  open  to  criticism  or  upsetting  by  Germany. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — I  am  only  us- 
iug  this  OS  an  illustration,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  no  cases  that  are 
at  all  like  it,  but  suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — that  property 
fairly  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Alien  rroperty 
Custodian  in  a  secret  way  for  $1,000,000.  Why  should  a  transaction 
of  that  kind  be  validated  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  sure  that  such  a  possibility  as  that 
does  not  exist. 

Senator  Knox.  I  agree  to  that.  I  simply  am  using  that  as  an 
illustration. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  if  that  situation  did  exist,  I  would  say  it  was 
something  for  our  Government  to  handle,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
open  to  the  enemy. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  om*  Government  should  take  the 
loss  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  was  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  trading  with  the  ememy  act,  and  for  whatever  he  has  done 
he  should  be  resnonsible  to  our  Government,  but  not  to  Germany. 
Now,  as  to  the  ooject  of  putting  those  clauses  in  the  treatv,  in  the 
first  place,  those  particular  clauses  were  not  put  there  by  the  American 
delegates,  although  if  they  had  not  been  in  there  the  American  dele- 
gates would  have  asked  to  have  them  put  in.  There  was  no  possible 
discussion  by  anybody  as  to  the  propriety  of  clauses  of  that  character. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  as  the  prin- 
cipal should  settle  with  its  own  agents  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Surely.  The  practical  effect  of  those  clauses  is  this. 
Whatever  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  done  in  the  United 
States  under  the  trading  with  the  enemv  act  is  done.  He  takes 
property  and  he  gives  receipts,  and  any  claims  that  may  arise  from 
Ms  actions  are  either  relegated  to  the  proceeds  or  the  claims  are  cut 
oflF.  Congress  has  said  in  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  that  anv 
enemy  whose  property  has  been  taken,  if  he  has  any  complaint,  shaU 
come  to  Congress  after  the  war;  and  Congress  by  that  provision  in  our 
judgment  has  retained  the  power,  the  jurisdiction,  the  discretion  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  former  enemy.  These  clauses  here  amount 
to  nothing,  except  that  they  do  cut  off  possible  litigation  by  the  enemy 
respecting,  we  will  say,  the  constitutionality  of  the  trading  with  the 
enemy  act,  and  things  of  that  kind  which  might  involve  us  in  ex- 
pensive, useless  litigation  for  years.  Aside  from  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  clauses  have  much  effect. 

Senator  Knox.  Tell  us  what  the  owner  of  that  $5,000,000  property 
would  do  under  the  circumstances  indicated  in  my  question.  What 
are  his  rights  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  he  is  an  enemy,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  think  that  he 
has  any  right,  except  to  apply  through  oiplomatic  channels. 
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Senator  Knox.  Of  course,  he  has  rights.  If  he  is  an  alien  enemy 
he  has  his  rights.  Private  property  is  to  be  protected.  That  is  a 
rule  of  international  law  that  there  has  not  been  any  doubt  about 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Senator  Fall.  This  whole  treaty  is  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  those  very  rights. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  Congress 
took  charge  of  this  property  and  Congress  will  settle  the  rights. 
If  the  property  was  sacrificed  improperly  or  improvidently,  then 
Confess  will  determbie  how  it  shall  be  settled. 

Afr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  have  you  no  other  answer  to  the  question  I 
propounded  except  that  the  alien  enemy  claimant  has  no  rights  under 
the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  question  I  asked  a  moment  ago, 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  in  your  mind  ? 

Senator  Willdims.  He  has  his  rights  under  the  treaty,  whatever 
they  are. 

Mi\  Palmer.  The  rights  of  the  alien  enemy  whose  property  has 
been  taken — is  that  what  you  want  to  know  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  know  what  rights  the  man  in  Germany 
has  who  owned  $5,000,000  of  property  in  the  United  States,  that  was 
either  secretly  or  fraudulently  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  $1,000,000. 
What  rights  has  he,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  right  to  come  to  Conffress  for  his  claim, 
as  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  provides.  Mr.  Senator,  let  me 
answer  your  question  in  this  way,  in  order  that  you  can  see  how 
the  legal  process  has  shaped  itself  in  oiu*  minds.  The  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  authorized  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  take  enemy 
property  in  this  country.  Through  the  original  act  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  the  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  custodian, 
so  that  he  was  given  all  the  rights  of  the  absolute  owner,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Fall.  He  was  a  common-law  trustee,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Palmer,  Yes,  imder  the  original  act;  but  the  subsequent 
amendment  went  further  than  that  and  vested  in  him  the  rights  of 
an  absolute  owner.  Fiu'ther  than  that,  he  was  given  the  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  property  in  certain  ways.  Now,  I  have  always 
thought,  and  I  thiiik  it  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the  title  of  the  alien 
enemy  had  passed  out  of  hmi,  had  become  vested  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  an  officer  of  the  Government.  The 
title  has  passed  from  the  enemy. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  at  all. 

Mr,  Pai^mek.  Now,  suppose  that  the  custodian  had  kept  the  prop- 
erty or  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  under  the  act.  Then,  the  entire  property  is  gone  and  the 
alien  enemy  would  come  to  Congress  imder  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act  and  make  his  claim.  Congress  reserving  the  right  to  take  it  up 
for  consideration. 

Senator  Knox.  As  to  the  regularity  of  the  disposition  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  coinpensation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tiie  trading*with-the-enemy  act  does  not  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  that.  It  simply  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to 
receive  claims  bv  the  enemv  after  the  war. 
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The  CflAiBMAN.  Did  not  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  give  any- 
right  to  go  into  the  courts  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  dissolution 
of  companies,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  to  the  enemv. 

The  Chairman.  It  gave  no  rigfct  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  thiiuc  not,  except  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  Sipnt  for  the  act.    I  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Knox  makes  the  point  that  under 
iutcmational  law  the  alien  eueiu}'-  has  certain  rights.  If  he  has  any 
such  right  it  can  only  be  prosecuted  through  his  own  government. 
Is  that  the  fact  under  intematiojial  law  '^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Hftchcock.  Now,  if  his  own  Government  agrees  in  this 
treaty  not  to  assert  that  right,  as  you  have  said  it  does,  does  not  that 
end  the  question  ?  If  he  can  prosecute  any  right  at  all,  it  is  through 
his  own  Grovemment,  and  his  own  Government  agrees  not  to  prose- 
cute it.    Does  not  that  end  the  matter  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  consider  that  more  a  matter  of  words  than  of  sub- 
stance, becaiise  under  our  law  of  the  United  States  the  United  States 
Government  had  the  war  power  to  take  and  confiscate  the  private 
property  of  the  enemy  if  it  so  desired  to  do. 

Now,  what  did  Congress  do  ?  They  took  possession  of  the  enemy 
property,  and  they  vested  the  title  of  it  in  their  officet,  the  Ahen 
rroperty  Custodian.  That  was  the  act  that  put  the  enemy  out  of  the 
ownersmp  of  the  property.  It  did  not  make  anv  diflference  what  you 
put  in  the  treaty  about  that.  It  does  not  make  that  situation  any 
different.  The  united  States  had  taken  the  title  to  the  property. 
Now,  the  alien  enemy  could  not  get  that  property  back  without  com- 
ing to  Congress,  and  Congress  said  in  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act: 

If  any  alien  enemy  makes  a  claim,  he  can  come  to  us  after  the  war. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  have  changed 
tliat  at  all.  Germanv  and  its  nationals,  as  far  as  the  title  to  that 
property  is  concernea,  have  given  up  something  that  they  did  not 
nave.  The  title  had  already  passed  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  they  could  not  get  it  back  without  an  act.  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  the  question  Senator  Knox  is  putting 
to  you.  He  put  a  hypothetical  case,  an  impossible  case,  siipposing 
that  property  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  in  some  way  sacrificed  for 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  1Pai.mek.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  And  he  asked  you  then,  whether  under  inter- 
national law  the  owner  of  that  property  did  not  have  a  claim  that 
mirfit  be  prosecuted  against  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  it  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  what  his  rights  were.  I  did  not  allege 
what  his  ridits  were. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  You  asserted  by  inference  that  he  had  a 
right. 

Senator  Knox.  In  response  to  Mr.  Palmer*s  statement  that  the 
AKen  enemy  had  no  rignts  I  replied  that  under  international  law 
private  property  of  the  alien  was  always  protected  until  after  the 
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hostilities  ceased,  and  then  an  accounting  was  made  for  iti.  That  is 
a  rule  of  international  law  and  has  been  Tor  a  hundred  years.  What 
I  want  to  get  at,  if  you  will  permit  me,  is  whether  it  would  not  hare 
been  entirdy  feasible  to  have  inserted  in  this  treaty  a  provision  that 
the  courts  of  justice  of  the  United  States  should  be  open  to  the  alien 
enemy  after  the  war  is  over  in  order  to  challenge,  not  the  title  that 
passed  to  the  AUen  Property  Custodian  but  the  methods  by  which  he 
disposed  of  it,  if  the  claimant  could  make  out  a  case  of  fraud  or  such 
gross  negligence  as  to  involve  him  in  a  serious  loss,  instead  of  passing 
him  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionarv  and  Mexican  War  claims, 
with  a.  technical  claim  against  the  United  States,  which  he  could  only 
work  out  through  Congress  and  the  Committees  on  Claims.  I  askea 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  entirely  feasible  to  open 
the  courts  of  justice  to  him. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  feasibility  of  such  a  svstem  as  that,  with  many 
other  considerations,  came  up  to  me,  and  t  decided  it,  and  I  am  glad 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  I  decided  against  a  clause  of  that  sort.  I 
should  have  thought  and  I  do  think  that  a  clause  of  that  kind  would 
be  contraryto  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  we  were  acting. 

Senator  Knox.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty,  surely, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  do  that,  because  of  the  United 
States  desires  to  offer  that  opportunity  to  the  former  enemy,  it  can 
do  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  more  appropriate  for  relief 
of  that  character  to  come  from  Congress  than  from  tne  treaty.  _  At 
any  rate,  that  was  the  view  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  your  negotiations  have  obtained 
the  acquiescence  of  the  German  Government  in  Congress  disposing  of 
this  alien  enemy  property  as  it  sees  proper  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  is  that  the  result  of  the  treaty,  that 
they  will  acquiesce  in  the  disposition  of  alien  property  as  Congress 
may  see  proper  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Is  not  this  the  situation  as  to  alien  claims  ?  I 
understand  the  rule  to  be  with  r^ard  to  alien  property,  in  interna- 
tional law,  as  stated  by  Senator  &iox;  but  those  who  were  framing 
this  treaty  saw  fit  to  insert  in  the  treatya  provision  ratifying  tlie  acts 
of  the  Custodian  of  Alien  Property.  Whatever  his  rights  may  have 
been  under  the  general  principle  of  international  law,  they  are  more 
clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  itself,  so  that  it  rests  with  Congress  under 
this  treaty  and  under  the  alien  property  act. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pomerene.  They  can  not  only  reimbiirse  any  alien  but 
they  can  give  him  a  premium  if  they  should  desire. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  can  give  him  any  process  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  create  courts  lor  him  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  ought 

Senator  Williams.  Before  you  go  further,  iwant  to  ask  you  this, 
in  order  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind :  I  understand  that  this  in  no  wise 
binds  our  people  to  what  all  of  the  other  nationals  of  the  allied  and 
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associated  powers  are  bound  by,  to  wit,  this  clearing-house  system, 
but  that  our  nationals  are  left  free  with  German  nationals  to  make 
any  private  settlement  that  they  wish  of  their  mutual  claims. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  For  example,  if  a  man  had  been  buying  cotton 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  had  been  shipping  it,  and  tne  ship  was 
on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  we  declared  a  state  of  war  existing 
between  us  and  Germany,  if  those  people  did  not  want  to  wait  for 
Congress  to  settle  it,  if,  say,  the  British  Goyernment  had  taken  it  and 
sold  it  at  Liverpool  prices  and  paid  the  American  shipper,  these 
people  being  old  customers,  they  could  settle  the  whole  transaction 
according  to  the  ethics  of  it  as  tney  saw  fit  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  Moreover,  if  they  chose,  they  could  have  a  trial 
case  set  to  determine  the  amoimt,  if  there  was  a  dispute  about  that. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Palmer,  may  I  ask  a  Question  or  two  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  treaty  which  gives  any  aaditional  rights  along  the 
line  of  guaranties  of  any  right  such  as  Senator  Williams  has  just 
asked  about?  They  would  have  these  rights  without  any  treaty 
whatsoever,  would  they  not  ?  Is  there  anytning  in  the  treaty  giving 
them  those  rights  t 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Their  rights  are  unaffected,  but  they  have  an  addi- 
tional recourse  to  a  new  tribunal  instead  of  going  to  the  German 
courts,  and  the  United  States  Grovemment  has  the  additional  new 
power  to  look  out  for  their  interests  under  the  provisions  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Fall,  That  new  tribunal,  however,  gives  them  no  new 
security — in  other  words,  does  not  enable  them  to  collect  the  debt. 
The  tribunal  fixes  the  amoimt  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Security  is  given  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Senator  Fall.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  In  those  provisions  that  were  just  read  under  the 
operation  of  article  297,  clause  (h). 

Senator  Hitchcock.  There  is  not  any  *'h.'' 

Senator  Pomebene.  Page  371. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Clause  (h),  page  371,  second  paragraph,  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Senator  Fall.  Clause  (h),  to  which  you  have  just  referred,  says: 

The  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  «nexny  property,  rights,  or  interests  wherever  situated 
carried  out  either  by  virtue  of  war  legislation,  or  by  application  of  this  article,  and  in 
general  all  cash  assets  of  enemies,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

(1)  As  regards  powers  adopting  Section  III  and  the  annex  thereto — 

We  do  not  adopt  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

The  said  proceeds  and  cash  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  power — 

Not  adopting  Section  III.    That  will  be  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

Any  credit  balance  in  favor  of  Germany  resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  a 
proxacied  in  article  243. 
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The  next  paragraph  provides: 

The  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets,  of  the  na- 
tionals of  allied  or  associated  powers  held  by  Germany  shall  be  paid  immediateiy  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto  or  to  his  government;  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  r^hts 
and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets  of  German  nationals  received  by  an  allied  or 
associated  power  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  by  such  power  in  accordance  with  its 
UwB  and  regulations. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  we  dispose  of  property  here  and  we  hare 
assets  of  $400,000,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  property  by  the  Alien 
Property  Cistodian,  and  in  Germany  assets  of  $300,000,000.  That 
leaves  an  excess  of  $100,000,000.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  your 
claim  is  that  under  that  clause  that  excess  of  $100,000,000  may  be 
by  Congress  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  American  na- 
tionals who  can  not  otherwise  collect  their  debts  in  Germany.  Is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  undoubtedly,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  materially  interested  in  seeing  that  the  alien  property  brings 
just  as  much  as  it  possibly  can  bring  in  the  market  upon  its  dispo- 
sition by  the  AUen  Property  Custodian.  Otherwise,  there  would  be 
no  excess  which  might  be  applied  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  our 
nationals.  Now,  taKe  the  Bosch  Magneto  case,  for  instance,  that 
you  know  about,  of  course,  as  you  are  attorney  for  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  There  is  a  very  serious  controversy  about  that  case. 
The  entire  property  was  disposed  of  for  something  like  $4,000,000, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  owner  and  others  that  the  cash  assets  would 
make  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  was  disposed  of — it  was 
disposed  of  after  the  armistice,  I  think — $6,000,000.  I  will  call  it 
that  in  round  numbers.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  accountants 
that  its  value  might  be  very,  much  more  than  that.  That  matter  is 
now  in  controversy,  through  some  sort  of  court  proceedings.  At  any 
rate  it  has  been  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  upon  several  dii- 
.  f erent  occasions  and  was  discussed  at  great  length.  Now  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  ar^ment,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  $2,000,000; 
that  amount  might  very  well  have  gone  to  the  nationals  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  deots. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  tri- 
bunal to  which  they  can  come.  Suppose  it  is  shown  clearly  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  here  is  an  American  citizen  who 
has  a  $2,000,000  claim  which  he  can  not  collect  against  Germany  and 
which  Germany  does  not  guarantee;  if  there  are  ftmds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Congress  can  say  to  the  Property 
Custodian,  or  to  some  other  official,  ^^Pay  this  man  so  as  to  discharge 
his  claim.''  If  there  is  no  such  excess,  how  is  he  going  about  it  to 
get  his  claim  paid  ?  Would  he  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury?  You  can  not  set 
aside  a  sale  that  has  been  made  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
This  validates  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  validates  it. 

Senator  Fall.  But  suppose  it  does  not.     He  can  not  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  case  of  a  fraud,  any  fraudulent  transaction  is  void. 

Senator  Fall.  What  proceedings  would  you  take  ? 
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Mr.  Paocer.  In  the  case  of  a  question  of  the  character  you  raise, 
those  are  matters  between  the  United  States  Grovernment  and  its 
officers. 

Senator  Fall*  I  want  to  see  if  American  citizens  can  be  protected, 
if  I  can. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question, 
because  it  would  depend  on  the  cnaracter  of  the  act,  in  what  part  of 
the  coimtry,  and  under  what  State  government  it  was  passed,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  things.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  tne  treaty  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  that  objection. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  except  that  it  validates  the 
acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  as  to  American  nationals. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  just  the  point.  The  German  national  never 
had  any  rig:hts,  because  the  traoing  with  the  enemy  act  has  taken 
them  away  in  advance. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  If  this  man 
was  an  American  citizen,  and  coula  show  it,  and  had  acted  upon  a 
wrong  impression  that  he  was  an  alien  enemy,  he  would  have  the 
same  rights  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  that  he  always  had? 

Mr.  ^^lmer.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Bosch  Magneto  Co.  I  am 
interested  only  in  an  American  citizen  collecting  his  money  from  a 
German  national. 

Mr,  Palmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  can  answer  that  only  in  a  general 
way.  It  is  perfecUy  true  that  if  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has 
not  coUectea  and  realized  as  much  money  as  ne  could  have  from 
the  enemy  property  in  this  country,  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  is  not  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  That  is  true. 
If  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  nothing  that  has  been  wrongly 
done  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  a  matter  between  the  Government  and  its 
own  officers. 

Senator  Fall.  In  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  investigating  the  acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
for  some  time,  ana  I  am  willing  to  say  frankly  that  I  nave  discovered 
nothing  whatsoever  that  would  reflect  in  anv  degree  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the  llnited  States  adminis- 
tered that  property.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  his  agents  or 
himself  have  acted  in  such  an  inefficient  manner  in  securing  the 
largest  proceeds  which  they  might,  that  while  without  anv  moral 
turpituae  upon  their  part  whatsoever,  nevertheless  the  funds  which 
may  be  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  for  the  payment  of  claims  to 
American  citizens  might  not  be  sufficient.     Where  would  they  go  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  Arizona.  Would  they  have  to  lose  their  property 
or  come  to  Congress  ? 

Senator  Fall.  If  by  the  treaty  the  German  Government  had  been 
compelled  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  its  citizens,  then  it  would  not 
have  been  depleted  by  such  claims,  we  will  say,  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  fund  which  is  secured  by  the 
sale  of  alien  property  under  the  administration  of  the  Alien  Property 
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Custodian  has  certain  liens  placed  upon  it  by  this  treaty.     Is  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No;  that  is  not  true;  there  are  no  liens. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  are  the  first  claims  on  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Congress  has  the  fullest  right  to  dispose  of  it  in  any 
way  it  sees  fit. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  Are  there  any  claims  prior  to  the  payment  of 
claims  by  American  nationals  against  German  debtors  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  unless  Congress  desires  to  so  stipulate. 

Senator  Hitchcogk.  So  that  this  fund  is  subject  in  its  use  to  the 
payment  of  American  claims  against  German  debtors,  and  not  in 
excess  of  the  fund,  but  the  whole  fimd? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  if  you  like.  The  American  with  a  claim  against 
Germany  has  got  something  which  he  never  had  before. 

Senator  Williams.  Germany  undertakes  to  pay  its  own  nationals  ) 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  First,  you  obtain  from  Germany  an  agreement 
that  will  return  all  the  property  of  American  nationals  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  obtained;  and  secondly,  you  obtain 
from  Germany  an  agreement  that  all  the  property  oi  the  Germans 
here  in  this  country  can  be  used  to  discharge  any  lurther  debts  that 
the  German  nationals  owe  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Third,  you  have  given  to  Congress  the  right  to 
dispose  of  its  alien  property  absolutely  without  interference  by  the 
German  Grovemment  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  Congress  desires  to  create  courts  to  deal 
with  this  property,  it  has  the  power  to  do  it;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  treaty  which  precludes  Congress  from  making  a  free  disposition 
of  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  delegates  woula  not  consent  to  the  enemy  debt  plan,  be- 
cause the  enemy  debt  plan  would  have  taken  away  the  freedom  of 
disposition  which  Congress  should  enjoy. 

Senator  Williams.  And  which  Congress  had  reserved  to  itself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  Congress  had  reserved. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  this  treaty 
does  not  validate  the  acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custocuan  so  as  U> 
put  him  entirely  beyond  the  right  of  the  courts  so  far  as  enemy 
aliens  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no ;  I  said  that  the  treaty  does  validate  the  act 
as  far  as  the  enemy  is  concerned.. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  no  enemy  alien  can  bring  suit  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Bosch  magneto  case  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Suppose  there  was  an  American 
stockholder,  would  he  have  any  right  under  this  treaty,  which  be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  go  to  the  courts  and  get 
proceedings? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  same  right  as  before  ? 
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The  CoAiBMAN.  No ;  I  am  not  asking  whether  he  has  the  same  right 
as  before.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  is  cut  off  from  any  that  he 
previously  had. 

Mr.  Pauibb.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  answer  to  what  the  chairman  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  in  answer  to  what  has  just  now  been 
said  to  you,  may  I  call  Mr.  Pakner's  attention  to  paragraph  1  of  the 
Annex,  paee  375  ?  If  I  may  read  to  you  a  couple  of  sentences,  I 
would  be  ^ad  to  be  instructed.     It  rea(&: 

In  accordance  with  the  proviaionfi  of  article  297,  paragraph  (d),  the  validity  of 
vesting  orders  and  of  orders  for  the  winding  up  of  businesses  or  companies,  and  of  any 
other  orders,  directions,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  any  department  uf 
the  Government  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  made  oi  given,  or  puq^orting 
to  be  made  or  given,  in  pursuant ;e  of  war  legislation  with  regard  to  enemy  property, 
rights,  and  interests  is  confirmed. 

Now  follow,  please  [reading] : 

The  iatereatfl  of  all  persons  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  effectively  dealt  with 
by  any  order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction  dealing  with  property  in  which  they 
may  be  interested,  whether  or  not  such  interests  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  No  question  shall  be  raised  as  to  the 
regularity  of  a  transfer  of  anv  piroperty,  rights,  or  interests  dealt  with  in  |)ur8uance 
of  any  such  order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  Every  action  taken  with  regard 
to  any  property,  business,  or  company,  whether  as  regards  its  investigation,  seques- 
tration, compulsory  administration,  use,  requisition,  supervision,  or  winding  up. 
the  sile  or  management  of  property,  rights  or  interests,  the  collection  or  discharge  of 
debts,  the  pa3rment  of  costs,  charges,  or  expenses,  or  any  other  matter  whatsoever, 
in  punuance  of  orders,  directicns,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  of  any 
department  of  the  Goveniment  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  made  or  given, 
or  purporting  to  be  made  or  given,  in  pursuance  of  war  legislation  with  regjard  to 
enemy  property,  rights,  or  interests,  is  confirmed :  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shalinot  be-held  to  prejudice  the  titles  to  property  heretofore  acquired 
in  good  ttita  and  for  value  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
the  property  is  situated  by  nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Would  you  make,  with  that  provision  in  view,  the  same  answer 
with  regard  to  the  minority  American  stockholder  that  you  have 
made  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  the  para^aph  bemis  by  reference  to  article 
297,  paragraph  (d).  If  you  will  look  at  that,  you  will  find  that  the 
clause  is  limited  to  enemy  nationals  in  Germany.  The  exact  treaty 
is  as  follows: 

(d)  As  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  their  nationals  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  or  her  nationals  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  exceptional  war  measures, 
or  measures  of  transfer,  or  acts  done  or  to  be  done  in  execution  of  such  measures  as 
defined  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  annex  hereto  shall  be  considered  as  final  and 
binding  upon  all  persons  except  as  regards  the  reservations  laid  down  in  the  present 
treaty. 

Now,  paragraph  (1)  of  the  annex  which  you  read  and  referred  to 

there  is  simply  an  enlar^^ement  of  that  provision,  and  refers  to  it. 

Senator  Moses.  What  other  provisions  are  laid  down  ? 

Mr.  Paxmeb.  Some  other  reservations.  I  do  not  recall  what 
thay  are  at  present. 

^ator  Faix.  Reading  over  that,  I  became  convinced  some  time 
ago  that  you  were  correct  in  your  construction  of  this  provision.  I 
sajr  without  any  hesitation  that  you  are  correct.  Then,  if  the 
minority  stockholder  was  dissatisfiea  with  the  amount  derived  from 
the  sale,  what  would  be  his  recourse  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  recourse  that  is  given  to  hun  under  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  and  the  general  laws  of  the  land.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  act,  Mr.  Senator,  and  the 
only  reply  that  I  can  make  to  it  is  that  the  treaty  does  not  affect 
his  rights,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  you  are  correct  about  that,  also.  But  a 
minority  stockholder  in  such  a  company,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
question  of  the  chairman — a  large  stockholder — ^mignt,  of  course, 
pursue  the  proceeds,  and  would  only  have  his  proportional  amount 
of  the  proceeds  represented  by  the  average  value  of  his  stock,  and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  upset  the  sale  and  have  a  resale  unless 
Congress  gave  aflirmative  relief  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Af&.  Palmer.  That  depends  again.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.     If  there  is  fraud 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  speaking  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Or  inadequacy  of  price,  that  is  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure, a  question  of  corporation  law  of  the  State  and  of  various 
details,  and  it  is  impossible  to  answer  inteUigently  a  question  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  familiar  with  the  trading-with-the-enemv 
act? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  trading-with-the-enemy  act  as  we  have  construed 
it,  and  we  think  correctly,  provides  that  no  American  citizen  or  any 
neutral  shall  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  in  enforcing  the  trading- 
with-the-enemy  act,  of  course,  we  tried  as  hard  as  possible  not  to 
transgress  anybody ^s  rights;  but  all  the  courts  are  open  at  every 
stage  of  the  game,  and  they  had  additional  rights  given  them  by  the 
act  itself. 

Senator  Fall.  But  having  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  act  by  going  into  court  to  protect  his  rights,  the 
American  citizen  would  then  merely  be  left  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  that  he  had  lost,  if  he  established  that 
he  had  lost  anything,  or  proceed  against  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  still  has  a  right  to  make  a  claim  up  to  nine  months 
after  the  war  is  ended. 

Senator  Fall.  But  not  to  set  aside  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  His  right  to  set  aside  the  sale  had  not  been  changed 
in  any  way. 

Senator  Fall.  But  if  the  sale  is  made,  you  do  not  think  that  any 
individual  can  set  it  aside  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  they  could  if  they  have  the  proper  cause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  unable  to  see  that  subdivision 
(e)  has  the  limited  effect  that  you  suggest  upon  the  portion  of  the 
Annex  that  I  read  to  you.  You  will  observe  how  much  extended  the 
portion  of  the  Annex  that  I  read  is  beyond  the  matter  to  which  you 
allude.  It  says  that  the  interests  of  all  persons  should  be  regarded  as 
having  been  effectively  dealt  with,  and  so  on,  and  no  question  shall 
be  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  transfer  of  any  property,  etc. 
Now,  would  not  that  be  effective  concerning  the  rights  of  the  mmority 
stockholder  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  tnmk  so  at  all.  We  had  a  discussion  on 
that  very  question,  and  all  the  powere  agreed  that  this  treaty  did 
not  affect  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  nationals  of  our  country.  When 
it  came  to  that  particular  clause,  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  we  inserted 
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the  sentence  which  was  read,  and  it  is  our  interpretation  and  under- 
standing that  those  confirmations  and  ratifications  apply  to  alien 
enemies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  specifically  state  '*the 
mterests  of  all  persons,"  and  then  you  state  again  ''every  action 
taken" 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  and  such 
a  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  your  first  sentence;  quite 
true. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  it  gives  the  entire  paragraph. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  your  subsequent  sentences  are  wholly 
general  in  character. 

The  Chairman.  ''All  persons"  means  only  alien  enemies. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  the  pomt. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  not  right  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  German  nationals,  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  *'A11  persons"  means  German  nationals.  It  is 
rather  loosely  drawn. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  could  not  mean  anything  else. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  not  wish  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr. 
Palmer,  concerning  the  construction  of  language  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  but  is  not  that  a  strained  construction,  to  say  the  least? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  might  be,  without  the  connection. 

Senator  Williams.  *' All  persons,"  referring  to  section  297. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  it  means,  explanatory  of  sec- 
tion 297.     Read  the  first  line. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  Where  is  that?  Give  me  the  number  and 
the  section. 

Senator  Williams  (reading): 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  297. 

It  is  on  page  375. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  futher  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  put  to  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  we  are 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  rights  and  the  benefits  under  this  system  of 
joining  other  nations  in  the  collection  of  debts,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
by  an  act  of  Congress  within  40  days  after  the  treaty  has  been 
adopted.     Is  that  your  construction  ? 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  adopting  the  clearing-house  system? 

Mr.  Palmer,  If  you  want  to  adopt  the  clearing-house  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  notice  within  a  month,  I  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Thirty  dajrs. 

Mr.  Palmer.  After  the  ratification. 

Senator  McCumber.  Who  is  to  give  notice  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  How? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  President,  or 
the  executive  authority. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  will  require  an  act 
of  Congress  to  determine  whether  we  should  come  under  that  system, 
ratter  than  the  mere  declaration  of  the  President? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  not  think  it  was  simply  discre- 
tionary with  the  President  or  any  other  officer  as  to  whether  we 
should  adopt  that  provision  ?  I  just  ask.  I  did  not  know  but  what 
there  might  be  some  other  portion  of  the  treaty  that  bore  on  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  treaty  on  it,  but  I  should 
think  that  inasmuch  as  the  President  and  the  Seoiate  have  the  power 
to  mate  the  treaty,  they  would  have  the  power  to  do  that. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  American  delegation  was  opposed  to 
the  clearing-house  system  ? 

Mr,  Palmer.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  half  past  twelve  having  arrived,  if  I 
may  interrupt  Mr.  Palmer  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  Senators 
have  to  go  upoiv  the  floor  and  I  thmk  we  shall  have  to  taJke  an 
adjournment.  I  suppose  that  there  are  some  further  questions  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr. 
PaJmer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  so. 

*The  Chairman.  I  understand  so,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
from  the  committee  when  they  would  like  to  have  the  witnesses 
before  them  again. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  request  an  adjournment  until  10.30  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  matter  of  interro- 
gating witnesses  be  on  some  sort  of  system,  either  that  the  Questions 
be  put  in  writing  or  asked  in  order,  so  that  there  will  be  less  con- 
fusion. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  that  before  the  next  meeting  copies  of 
this  document  that  Mr.  Baruch  has  been  referring  to  be  reaoy  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Could  we  have  those  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  have  only  two  copies,  but  they  could  be  fur- 
nished the  members  of  the  committee  tnis  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Baruch  will  give  me  a  copy  I  will  have  it 
printed  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Pittman.  Do  I  understand  that  this  document  of  Mr. 
Baruch's  is  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  other  things  that  he  had  in 
typewritten  form  that  will  go  in  his  remarks. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  if  he  would  not 
like  to  have  this  document  printed  as  a  part  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Baruch.  This  really  was  not  a  completed  docimient.  It  was 
a  transitory  document,  just  explanatory  ot  the  clauses. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Baruch  wanted  to 
make  the  whole  document  a  part  of  his  testimony,  but  it  does  not 
make  any  diflFerence. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Baruch  as  to  his  desire. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  have  no  desire  in  the  matter.  I  think  the  parts 
that  were  read  should  appear  in  the  testimony.  They  are  simply  to 
be  used  as  a  matter  of  reference  for  the  Senators  in  order  to  see  what 
construction  had  been  put  on  the  clauses  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  have  the  testimony  ready  and  in  print 
to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
'mtil  to-morrow,  Friday,  August  1,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FRIDAY,  AT7GXT8T  1,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Fall,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson, 
Pomerene,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  desires  to  address  the 
committee  briefly  in  regard  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Kenyon  yesterday.  If  the  committee  desires,  I  will  read  tne  resolu- 
tion [reading]: 

[B.  J.  Res.  80.) 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  aathorlze  the  President  to  convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  international 

labor  conference  in  Washington,  and  to  appoint  delegates  thereto. 

Whereas  in  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  which  was  executed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  Germany  at  Versailles  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1919,  and  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  consideration, 
provision  is  made  for  a  general  international  labor  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  that  the  first  meeting  of 
such  conference  shall  take  place  in  Washington  in  October,  1919;  and 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  signatory  to  said 
proposed  treaty  of  peace,  have  requested  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  convene  and  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the  first  meeting 
of  said  conference:  It  is  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
auth<»ize  to  convene  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  such  first 
meeting  of  the  said  conference  and  to  appoint  del^ates  thereto:  Prmndedf  however , 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  held  to  autnorize  the  ^n'esident  to  appoint  any  del^ates 
to  represent  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  said  meeting  of  such  conference  or  to 
authorize  the  United  States  of  America  to  participate  therein  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  shall  have  ratified  the  provisions  of  the  said  proposed  treaty  of  peace  with 
reference  to  such  general  international  labor  conference. 

Senators  will  probably  remember  that  we  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  a  prohibition  on  the  President  to  call 
any  conventions  nere  without  action  by  Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  Hence  the  necessity  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  bill.  We  will  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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STATEMEirr    OF   HOIT.  WILLIAM    B.    WILSOIT,  SEGSETABT    OF 

LABOR. 

Secretary  Wilsox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  comniittee, 
as  stated  m  the  preamble,  the  proposetl  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
committee  has  now  imder  consideration  provides  for  the  calling  of 
an  international  labor  conference,  a  conierence  that  it  is  proposed 
shall  meet  annually.  In  an  annex  to  article  24,  the  place  of  meeting 
is  named  as  Washington,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  convene  the  conference.  As  has  been  stated  by 
the  chairman,  the  general  deficiency  bill  of  March  4,  1913,  carried 
this  provision: 

Hereafter  the  Executive  shall  not  extend  or  accept  any  invitation  to  participate  in 
any  international  congress,  conference,  or  like  event,  without  first  haxdng  the  epetafic 
authority  of  law  to  do  so. 

Consequently  the  Executive  has  no  power  to  comply  with  the 
request  contained  in  the  treaty  now  under  consideration.  I  am 
advised  that  22  nations  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
being  represented  at  the  labor  conference,  some  of  them  nations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  commimication  at  the  present  time  resulting  from  the  war 
make  it  important  that  if  an  invitation  is  to  go  out  from  this  Gov- 
ernment it  should  go  out  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  I  imderstand,  is  about  to  adjourn, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  until  September  9.  Unless  action 
can  be  secured  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  it  will  make 
a  very  brief  time  in  which  invitations  can  be  extended  and  action 
taken  by  other  Governments  in  selecting  their  representatives  to 
attend  the  conference. 

When  I  learned  that  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  for  a  month* 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  Members  of  the  House,  among  them  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  securing  action 
by  the  House  before  adjoummant.  After  consultation  with  his 
associates,  the  majority  leader  and  his  associates  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  matter  that  primarily  interested  the  Senate, 
because  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  involved  in  the  propo- 
sition, and  that  consequently  it  would  be  more  or  less  indelicate 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  until 
the  Senate  had  expressed  its  view  upjon  it.  Consequently  the 
House  has  taken  no  steps  to  take  any  action  on  the  proposition  that 
is  now  before  you. 

I  look  upon  this  particular  phase  of  the  proposed  treaty  as  being 
somewhat  diflferent  from  any  other  phase  of  the  treaty.  There  is 
not  only  the  proposition  to  convene  a  labor  conference  annually, 
but  there  is  a  request  that  this  Government  convene  the  first  con- 
ference. When  any  of  the  other  nations,  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
ratify  the  treaty,  that  carries  with  it  a  ratification  of  the  request 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  convene  the  labor  con- 
ference. If  we  ratify  the  treaty  itself,  then  it  becomes  a  treaty 
obhgation  on  our  part  to  convene  the  conference.  If  we  fail  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  it  still  stands  as  a  request  from  other  Grovemments 
to  our  Government  to  convene  this  meeting,  and  in  that  respect  I 
look  upon  it  as  being  entirely  diflferent  from  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions contaiued  within  the  treaty. 
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There  is  an  organizing  committee  at  present  working  upon  the  data 
for  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  conferences.  I 
am  advised  that  that  committee  is  unable  to  proceed  further  with 
its  work,  that  it  is  at  a  standstill  and  will  continue  at  a  standstill 
until  our  Government  has  extended  either  formally  or  informally 
the  invitation  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Our  Government  is  not 
in  a  position  to  extend,  either  formaUy  or  informally,  an  invitation 
except  by  and  with  the  authority  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  confronts  us,  and  unless  speedy  action 
can  be  secured  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House  it  will  create  a 
condition  where  the  time  will  be  extremely  brief,  whether  we  ratify 
the  treaty  or  not,  in  which  we  can  issue  a  call  for  this  convention. 

I  mav  add  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  we  would  not  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  conference,  even  though  we  called 
it,  unless  the  treaty  is  ratified;  but  we  are  requested  to  call  it  whether 
we  are  represented  in  it  or  not.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  and  I  hope  the  committee  may  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  can  only  say  that  the  committee  will  take  it 
up  just  as  soon  as  they  finish  this  hearing.  I  shall  try  and  get  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  to  deal  with  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  realize  that  it  has 
to  be  done  by  imanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  t 

Secretary  ^iijson.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  imless  there  is 
practically  imanimous  consent  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
prompt  action  can  not  be  had,  and  I  think  that  prompt  action  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  situation  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Williams.  It  can  not  be  considered,  Mr.  Secretary, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  practically  the  situation  in  the  House 
also. 

STATEXEHT  OF  MB.  BRADLET  W.  PAIMEB— Besomed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  both  here,  and  if 
any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  them  any  further  ques- 
tions, there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  when 
we  adjourned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  when  we  adjourned 
yesterday.    Is  it  desired  to  ask  him  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Some  of  us  are  under. embarassment  with  reference 
to  questioning  this  witness  further,  inasmuch  as  the  print  of  the 
explanation  which  Mr.  Baruch  presented  yesterday  morning  is  not 
yet  ready. 

The  CSoaibbian.  Mr.  Baruch's  pamphlet  is  not  here.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  was  unable  to  get  it  to  us  in  time.  The  testimony 
taken  at  the  nearing  yesterday  is  printed. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit  that  we  went  so  far 
afield  yesterday  that  I  did  not  understand  thoroughly  the  explanation 
made  W  Mr.  I'almer  in  answer  to  the  question  propounded  to  him  by 
one  of  the  Senators  touching  upon  the  statement  that  he  made  that 
Americans  were,  as  I  understood  him,  better  protected  in  the  collection 
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of  their  indebtedness  than  were  the  citizens  of  other  nations  if  they 
joined  this  clearing-house  agreement.  If  Mr.  Pahner  would  be  kind 
enough  to  proceed  as  briefly  as  possible  in  answer  to  that  question, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him.  I  snould  be  glad  to  know  where  Ameri- 
can nationfus  have  any  advantage  over  the  citizens  of  the  other 
nations,  or  where  they  stand  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  citizens 
of  the  other  nations,  m  the  collection  or  settlement  of  their  indebt- 
edness. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  remark  I  made 
was  perhaps  a  little  more  general  than  I  intended.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  better  pro- 
tected if  the  United  States  did  not  adopt  the  clearing  svstem  than  if 
they  did.  I  did  not  intend  to  differentiate  between  tne  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  any  other  nation  as  the  remark  would 
indicate.    That  was  not  my  view. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  wnat  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  talking  about  the  operation  of  the  clearing  sys- 
tem. Under  the  clearing  system  the  friendly  power  on  the  one  side 
and  Germany  on  the  other  each  imdertakes  to  collect  all  the  enemy 
debts  within  its  territorv  and  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  credit  of 
their  own  nationals.  Tne  result  of  that  operation  in  effect  is  that  the 
creditors  of  the  friendly  nation — I  use  that  term  instead  of  repeating 
"allied  or  associated  nations'' — are  limited  to  the  proceeds  of  enemy 
credits  and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  in  then*  own  country. 

In  case  a  country  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  clearing  system, 
the  creditors  of  that  coimtry  have  the  right  to  collect  their  del) t from 
the  debtors  in  Germany,  wmch  would  otherwise  be  collected  and  the 
proceeds  kept  by  the  German  Grovemment;  and  in  addition  to  that 
their  Government  has  at  its  disposal  the  entire  f  imd  of  enemy  property 
in  this  country,  by  which  it  can,  if  it  so  desires,  pay  the  imcoUected 
portion  of  its  citizens'  debt.  That  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  financial 
difference  between  those  two  systems,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of 
the  remark  that  I  made  which  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Fall.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  that,  because 
it  is  complicated,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  conception  to  understand  or  to 
explain;  but  I  have  a  very  clear  understandmg  of  it,  and  if  I  have  not 
made  it  clear  I  should  like  to  go  further. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  John  Smith 
in  the  United  States  has  a  claim  of  $5,000  against  a  German  debtor, 
how  would  he  proceed  under  article  3  if  the  United  States  adopts  that, 
and  also  how  woidd  he  proceed  and  how  would  he  be  protected  if  the 
other  option  is  elected  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  John  Smith,  a  creditor  in  the  United  States,  has  a 
claim  of  $5,000  against  a  German  debtor,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  adopt  section  3,  John  Smith  has  the  same  contractual  rights  that 
he  always  had  unimpaired,  and  pursuant  thereto  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  and  collect  his  claim  from  the  German  debtor.  He  also  has 
the  right,  in  case  of  dispute  of  his  claim 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  woidd  be  in  the  Grerman  courts  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  t^e  case  of  the  dispute  of  his  claim,  instead  of 
going  to  a  German  court,  he  has  the  rignt  to  appeal  to  the  new  court 
with  a  neutral  president;  and  on  top  of  that,  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Government,  he  would  nave  the  opportimity  to 
ask  tiie  United  States  to  pay  his  debt  out  of  the  funos  which  the 
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United  States  has  in  its  possession,  derived  from  the  enemy  property 
and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  debts  collected  in  this  country. 

Now  11  the  United  States  adopts  the  clearing  system,  the  same 
creditor  has  no  longer  the  right  to  collect  his  debt  from  the  debtor  in 
Germany.  His  only  recourse  is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  obliged  to  pay  him  from  the  fimds  which  they  had 
received. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  could  he  sue  for  the  collection  of  his 
debt? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  could  not  sue. 

Senator  Hitohcook.  Where  could  he  present  his  claim  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  To  the  United  States  Government.  The  result  is 
that  if  the  claims  in  the  United  States  exceeded  the  amoimt  of  prop- 
erty collected  by  the  Government,  the  resulting  claim  woiild  be  against 
the  German  Government  only,  which  is  not  a  very  valuable  asset  at 
the  present  time. 

So  that  you  will  see  that  the  possibility  of  collection  by  the  Amer- 
ican creditor  is  double  imder  one  system  as  against  the  other. 

Senator  Fall.  Each  nation  here  has  exact^  the  same  alternative 
that  is  left  to  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  OIl  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  imder  article  3,  if  we  join  the  clearing-house 
system,  the  German  Government  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals  in  this  way 
It  gives  as  a  credit  to  the  other  country  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed 
by  its  nationals  to  the  citizens  of  that  country.     That  is  the  book- 
keeping transaction,  wluch  results  in  a  balance  one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Fall.  I  admit  that  whenever  I  run  up  a^amst  a  proposi- 
tion advanced  by  some  auditor  or  bookkeeper,  and  it  is. a  bookkeeping 
proposition,  then  I  am  lostj  I  know  nothmg  about  it.  But  I  notice 
the  provision  in  the  treaty  itself  is  that  each  of  tiie  high  contracting 
parties  shall  be  respectively  responsible  for  the  payment  of  such 
debts  of  its  nationals. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  That  may  be  just  a  bookkeeping  entry,  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
clearing  system  that  becomes  a  bookkeeping  entry. 

Xow  the  condition  which  seemed  to  the  American  lawyers  most 
serious  under  this  system  arises  from  the  operation  of  that  clause, 
because  under  it  the  United  States  Government  would  be  obhged  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  an  enormous  amount  of  obligations,  some 
of  which  are  worthless,  many  of  which  can  not  be  collected,  and  in- 
cluding, as  far  as  the  lawyers  could  determine,  a  class  of  obligations 
among  which  were  our  defaulted  railroad  bonds  which  became  due 
before  the  war  or  duri^^  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  And  State  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  not  State  bonds. 

Senator  Fall.  Repudiated  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  don^t  know.    I  never  thought  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  possibly  you  had  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  result  would  be  that  the  United  States  would 
£nd  itself  guaranteeing  and  paying  to  somebody  the  full  par  v^ue  of 
private  and  semipublic  obligations,  the  actual  value  of  which  was  a 
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very  much  less  amount.  What  the  effect  would  be  on  the  German 
creditor  I  do  not  know.  If  the  system  operated,  the  Gennan  creditor 
might  get  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  a  railroad  bond  for  which  our 
citizens  had  taken  stock.  The  American  lawyers  never  could  figure 
that  out,  and  we  never  could  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  other 
powers  as  to  how  that  would  operate,  and  that  was  the  stumbling 
olock.  When  we  could  not  cross  that  block,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  all  that  vast  mass  of  obligations  in  this 
country  was  an  obstacle  which  no  American  lawyer  could  ever  get 
across. 

Apart  from  that,  however,  I  have  personally  taken  a  great  interest 
in  discussing  the  clearing  system  and  ascertaining  as  far  as  I  cotild 
how  the  originators  of  tne  system  expected  it  to  work;  because  if  it 
was  possible  to  devise  a  clearing  system  or  rather  a  system  of  arrang- 
ing mutually  the  debts  between  this  country  and  Germany  without 
a  Government  guaranty  and  without  preventing  our  merchants  from 
communicating  and  arranging  theii*  settlements  in  some  way  and 
without  some  of  the  other  features  which  would  cramp  the  system, 
it  would  be  an  advantageous  thing. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could  arrange  with  Germany  a  system  to 
clear  our  debts  which  have  been  hung  up  through,  we  will  say,  a 
group  of  banks  or  some  private  uistitution,  without  involving  the 
oblij^ations  or  the  friction  of  governmental  interests,  it  would  be  an 
adnurable  thing  to  do.  That  is  exactly  the  opportunity  that  is  left 
to  us  now,  if  we  desire  to  do  so. 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  option.  Do  we  have 
to  give  notice  to  get  into  the  clearing  house,  or  give  notice  to  stay 
out? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  to  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  EInox.  Now,  do  we?  I  thought  that,  at  first;  but  look  at 
the  text  on  page  351,  at  the  bottom  of  me  page.  I  will  read  enough 
of  it  to  get  the  substance  of  it.  It  says  that  ^'the  provisions  of  tms 
article  and  of  the  annex  hereto  shall  not  apply  *  *  *  unless 
*  *  *  notice  to  that  effect  is  given.''  Does  not  ** notice  to  tJiat 
effect"  mean  notice  that  it  shall  not  apply,  rather  than  that  it  shall 
apply  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way.  When  that 
clause  was  originally  drawn  it  was  drawn  to  reauire  notice  to  stay 
out,  and  the  United  States  representative  objected  to  it  very  strongly, 
and  the  word  '*if "  was  changed  to  '^unless,"  in  order  to  give  it  the 
effect  which  I  say.  In  other  words,  the  clause  was  remodeled  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  that  in  case  any  country  desired  to  partici- 
pate in  this  they  must  give  notice.    Otherwise  they  are  left  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  this  language  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  EInox.  It  says  that  the  nrovisions  of  this  article  and  of 
the  annex  thereto  shall  not  apply  unless  notice  to  that  effect  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  effect  that  they  shall  apply- 

Senator  KInox.  No;  it  says  '* notice  to  that  effect."  What  effect  f 
The  effect  is  that  it  shall  not  apply.  I  assumed  that  what  you  say 
you  were  trying  to  do  was  what  nad  been  done,  but  this  language  is 
really  confusing.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  French  text  nelps  i  t 
out  any  or  not. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  The  language  says  it  shall  not  apply  "unless" — 
unless  what?    Unless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  Knox.  Unless  notice  ''to  that  effect"  is  given, 

Mr.  Palmer.  Unless  notice  of  some  kind  is  given. 

Senator  Knox.  Notice  that  it  shall  not  apply^  it  seems  to  me  to 
mean.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  we  have  got  to  give 
notice  to  stay  in  or  to  give  notice  to  get  out.  That  may  be  clear  to 
other  people,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Swanson.  Your  interpretation  is  that  that  means  that  it 
shall  not  apply 

Senator  Knox,  My  interpretation  is  that  it  means  that  notice 
shaU  be  given  that  it  shall  not  apply. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  vou  mterpret  it  that  ''to  that  effect," 
means  that  it  shall  not  apply  ? 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  snail  not  apply;  yes.  You  and  I  both 
thought  it  was  the  other  way  yesterday  when  we  talked  about  it, 
that  we  would  have  to  give  notice  to  get  m;  that  we  are  automatically 
out  unless  we  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  we  are  automatically  out  imless  we  give  notice 
to  get  in,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  we  will  not  give  any  such  notice, 
and  I  would  very  much  like  an  imperative  provision  that  we  shall 
not  give  any  such  notice. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  clear.  Senator,  I  think.  It  says  "unless." 
Unless  what?  Unless  some  notice  is  given.  Therefore,  the  alter- 
native is  that  if  no  notice  is  given  it  does  not  apply. 

Senator  Knox.  It  says  "notice  to  that  effect.  The  effect  of  that 
paragraph  is  that  xmder  certain  circumstances  it  shall  not  apply. 

Mr.  Falmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Therefore,  it  does  apply  unless  notice  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  it  does  not  apply  unless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  Harding.  The  succeeding  paragraph  says,  on  page  363: 
"The  ^ed  and  associated  powers  who  have  adopted  this  article  and 
the  annex."     Does  that  contemplate  notice  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  do  not  give  any  notice  yourself,  it  does  not 
apply.     It  says  so. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  Leaving  out  intervening  words,  does  it  not  read 
this  way:  "The  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  the  annex  hereto 
shall  not  apply  unless  notice  to  that  effect  is  given"?  That  is  the 
lan^age  of  this  section  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Unless  notice  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  not  apply 
Is  ^iven. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  first  statement  is  that  it  shall  not  apply 
unless  notice  is  given  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Senator,  I  think  the  words  "notice  to  that  effect" 
should  be  interpreted  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  defer  it  to  the 
interpretation  that  this  committee  would  put  upon  it,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  very  confusing  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  matter  is  also  in  the  French  text,  and  we 
have  here  some  very  good  French  scholars,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  of  them  for  their  interpretation  to  see  how  the  French  agrees. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  blind. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  further  tfiat  I  wanted 
to  question  Mr.  Pahner  about.  I  want,  personally,  to  thank  him 
for  his  explanation  of  the  matter  I  inquired  about. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  paee  273  of  the  com- 
mittee text,  which  is  Annex  11,  paragraph  15,  foUowing  article  244, 
I  would  like  Mr.  Palmer  to  explain  the  practical  workmg  out.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  things  in  connection  with  the  Separation 
Commission  which  possibly  these  witnesses  are  not  prepared  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  in  the  reparation  clauses  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  Mr.  Baruch  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Baruch  about  that  when  he  comes 
on,  then. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer,  the  committee  are  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  we  will  now  hear  Mr.  Baruch. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BEBNABD  H.  BABXTCH— Besumed. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  the  text  before  you  to  which  I  have 
referred,  page  273  of  our  text? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Will  you  give  me  the  article  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  Annex  II,  paragraph  15,  following  article  244 
of  the  treaty,  on  page  273  of  the  committee  print. 

I  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  that  would  work  out,  practically. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  reads: 

A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above.  ^ 

Just  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this. 

Senator  Moses.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  page  268  and  the  top  of 
page  269. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  have  it.  This  refers  to  the  issue  of  so  manv 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks  of  gold  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says: 

The  commission  will  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  form  as  the  com- 
mission shall  fix: 

(1)  A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above,  the  said  certificates,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concerned, 
being  divifiible  in  a  number  of  parts,  not  exceeding  five,    ♦    ♦    *. 

Now,  what  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  also  provides  that  certain  warehouse  certifi- 
cates shall  be  divided  in  a  certain  manner. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says,  '^certificates  stating  the  goods  delivered  by 
Germany  on  account  of  her  reparation  debt."  For  instance,  if  a 
certain  power  should  ask  a  certam  amount  of  machinery,  or 

Senator  Moses.  Dyes  tuffs? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Or  Syestuffs,  or  raw  materials  for  the  building  of 
roadways  or  of  houses,  she  might  be  credited  and  receive  a  certificate 
for  that. 
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Senator  Moses.  And  it  says: 

The  said  certificates  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commission  may  be 
transfened  by  indorsement. 

That  makes  them  securities  for  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  reissued  at 
all,  but  thev  were  to  be  held  in  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Why,  then,  should  the  certificate  be  divided  into 
five  parts  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  presume  that  what  was  wanted  by  the  various 
powers  was  to  have  something  that  they  might  get  credit  upon,  but 
still  the  bonds  would  never  be  issued  out  of  the  commission^  hands. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  the  bonds  would  not  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  conmiission  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  But  the  certificates  which  were  the  evidence  of 
ownership  might  pass  out  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  these  five  parts  into  which  they  had  been 
divided,  upon  being  indorsed  by  the  government  to  which  they 
passed,  might  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Well,  the  disposition  of  those  divided  parts  would 
be  entirely  at  the  wish  of  the  government  that  owned  them. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  a  nundred  million  marks  gold  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Twenty  billions  for  cash,  forty  and  forty  billion;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  $20,000,000,000,  par  value  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  about  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  have  no  idea  as  to  the  gi-oss  amount  of  the 
certificates  representing  merchandise  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  you  could  not  arrive  at  that,  Senator,  until  a 
demand  was  made  by  one  of  the  interested  powers,  it  might  be 
Italy,  or  England,  or  France,  or  Belgium,  for  certain  materials,  which 
you  will  fine,  imder  an  annex  here,  that  they  have  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  ask  for. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that.  Would  that  amount 
be  likely  to  equal  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Moses.  As  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  could  not  possibly  use 
that  amount  of  material. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  and  transfer 
of  these  certificates  be  to  add  directly  to  the  volume  of  securities  in 
the  financial  markets  of  the  world  1 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  is  a  question  I  coxild  not  answer. 

Senator  Moses.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  place  German  bonds 
indorsed  by  another  government  upon  the  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  hardly  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  the  case  unless  the  governments 
took  these  certificates  and  held  them. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it,  the  bonds  are  not  to  set  out  of  the  nands  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  The  bonds  do  not,  that  is  true ;  but  the  certificates 
evidencing  the  ownership  do. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  like  to  reread  this.  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
attended  to  the  financial  part  of  the  reparation,  and  I  had  more  to  do 
with  the  industrial  part  of  it. 

Senator  Moses.  If  there  is  some  other  attach^  of  the  commission 
who  is  more  familiar  with  that  than  you  are,  I  will  not  inquire  of  you, 
but  will  wait  for  that  other  person.     Whom  was  it  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  of  you  on  a  matter  with 
which  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  I  may  reread  this,  Senator,  I  can  answer  your 
question. 

Senator  Moses.  No;  I  just  thoujght  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  could  talk  with  the  member  of  the  commission  who  dealt  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  that 
paragraph  (15),  let  me  read  the  next  to  the  last  sentence.     It  reads: 

The  said  certifics^teB  shaU  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commisBion  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

That  contemplates,  of  course,  does  it  not 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  that  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  That  the  certificates 
should  be  marketable  and  have  a  regular  place  upon  the  market,  and 
be  transferred  not  only  from  the  governments  or  the  commission,  but 
be  transferred  from  private  individuals  who  may  acquire  them  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  just  wanted  to  see  to  what  issue  of  bonds  this 
referred. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  ;ou  will  find  that  on 
pa^es  268  and  269. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  am  just  going  over  that.  There  are  three 
issues  to  be  taken  up,  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third.  I  was  wondering 
what  this  apphed  to.  I  know  it  was  contemplated  that  these  cer- 
tificates should  not  be  sold. 

Senator  Enox.  Still  this  section  that  Senator  Johnson  has  just  read 
contemplates  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  are  certificates  relating  to  demands 
which  may  be  made  by  the  various  powers  and  not  to  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  see  this  certificate  states  that  it  is  held  for 
such  bonds.  It  is  not  a  certificate  for  the  bonds.  It  is 
a  certificate  to  the  holder  saying  that  it  holds  for  England  a  certain 
amount  of  bonds.     It  is  not  a  certificate  of  the  bonds. 

Senator  Mos£S.  These  certificates  may  be  registered,  and  upon 
indorsement  may  be  transferred. 

Senator  Fall.  And  sold  ''when  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  on 
negotiation.'' 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  it — ^Mr.  Davis  can  tell 
you — ^but  I  think  this  was  put  in  there  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of 
transferring  from  one  power  to  the  other,  rather  than  with  the  idea 
of  their  being  put  on  the  market.  There  was  no  contemplation  of  the 
bonds  being  put  on  the  market,  because  no  one  knew  the  value  that 
the  German  securities  would  have;  but  rather,  if  England  had  a 
debt  against  France  or  against  Belgium  or  vice  verda,  that  thoy 
might  transfer  some  of  these  bonds.  I  think  it  was  more  on  that 
account. 
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Senator  Knox  .  Here  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  know  about.  You  have 
read  from  the  treaty  the  provision  that  these  shall  be  divided  up  into 
five  parts.  That,  of  course,  means  that  the  share  of  each  nation 
shall  be  designated.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Very  well.  Now  suppose  that  we  generously 
forego  and  agree  to  the  cancellation  of  such  amounts  as  are  awarded 
to  us,  does  that  go  to  the  amelioration  of  the  burden  of  Germany  or 
the  other  four  powers  ? 

Mr.  Bakuch.  It  would  be  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  burden 
of  Germany,  but  the  other  four  powers  would  get  it,  I  think,  for 
themselves. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  says,  '^not  to  exceed  five  parts."  It  means 
that  if  the  United  States  does  not  come  in  it  will  be  divided  into 
four  parts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  He  is  talking  about  the  certificates  beiag  divided 
into  five  parts,  and  not  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  bonds. 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  know  who  gets  the  benefit  of  our  gener- 
osity if  we  forego  this  indemnity.  Does  it  go  to  ease  the  buraen  of 
Germany  or  the  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Barxjch.  We  think  it  wiD  go  to  ease  the  burden  of  Germany, 
because  Grermany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  would  depend  on  what  disposition  this 
Government  would  make  of  its  part. 

Senator  Harding.  If  they  did  that  it  would  have  to  accept  the 
certificate  and  dispose  of  it  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Tne  amount  is  not  fixed  as  a  definite  amount.  The 
general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around;  that 
Germany  will  not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Knox.  There  would  be  a  di^osition  on  the  part  of  the 
reparation  commission  to  increase  the  indemnity  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to  take  any  share  of  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  liberal  here  ana  forego  to  Germany  the  share 
that  we  are  entitled  to,  I  want  to  see  it  worked  out  so  that  Germany 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  be  a  matter  which  your  commission 
would  be  able  to  decide.  It  would  have  the  power  to  refund,  I  think. 
Senator,  for  the  fact  is  borne  in  upon  us  every  day  that  Germany  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  bill  that  wiU  be  put  against  her. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  object  of  puttmg  it  against  her,  then  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  bill  is  going  to  be  determmed  by  the  reparation 
commission.  We  were  imaole  to  determine  the  amoxmt  that  she 
could  pay.  So  it  was  left  to  the  reparation  conmiission  after  investiga- 
tion to  decide;  so  that  it  would  decide  five  billions  first,  and  then 
another  amoxmt,  of  ten  billions  and  so  on — a  rather  indefinite 
amount.  .  Nothing  definite  has  been  decided. 

Senator  Knox.  Just  one  more  question.  So  far  as  you  know,  is 
there  any  disposition  to  impose  upon  Germany,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  reparation  conmiission,  more  than  you  think  she 
can  pay  i 

Mr.  Baruch.  Personally,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  You  tlunk  there  is  such  a  disposition  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  a  disposition  born  of  the  tact  that  she  actually 
owes  it.    Germany  actually  owes  more  than  she  can  pay. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  is  hardly  a  good  business  policy  to  lay  upon  your 
debtor  more  than  he  can  pay.    No  good  business  man  does  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  only  remark  I  make  about  it  is  that  you  are 
correct,  and  that  was  the  disposition  of  the  American  delegation, 
from  the  President  down.  Back  of  this  is  exactly  the  viewpoint  oi 
the  intelligent  business  men,  and  that  is  the  view  that  we  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  question.  Has  a  treaty 
been  made  that  you  gentlemen  beUeve  is  incapable  of  being  carried 
out  by  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  she 
would  be  imable  to  ^av  the  amoimt  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  that  the  amoimt  of  reparation  that  is  justly 
due  she  is  unable  to  pay,  but  the  reparation  commission  will  say  how 
much  she  can  pay,  and  that  will  be  the  amoimt.  For  instance,  if 
the  reparation  commission  fixed,  say,  fifty  billions  or  one  hundred 
biUions,  that  would  be  imworkable  because  she  could  not  pay  it. 
You  will  find  it  is  drawn  up  with  extreme  care.  It  was  aone  in 
that  way  to  avoid  guesswork.  It  was  almost  one  of  the  first  com- 
missions appointed  and  it  was  still  sitting  when  we  left  Paris.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  draw  this  so  that  it  would  work,  and  I  think  that 
it  will  work.     There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it  will  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  wiU  work  providing  that  the  bill 
be  scaled  down  by  the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  rrovidea  they  will  scale  it  down  to  what  Germany 
can  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  on  the  figures  as  obtainable 
and  presentable  now,  the  bill  is  one  that  you  say  you  do  not  think 
Grermany  can  pay,  but  you  rely  upon  the  fact  tne  good  sense  of 
the  reparation  conunission  will  scale  the  amoimt  down  to  a  point 
commensurate  with  the  abiUty  of  Grermany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  and  witnin  that  power  it  has  been  left  so  that 
it  would  work.     It  is  workable;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  that  power  and  the 
contrary  power  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Contrary  power?    What  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Camomia.  That  is,  the  power  to  scale  down 
and  the  discretion  to  fix  as  well  the  amount  that  might  not  be  scaled 
down. 

Mr.  Baruch.  To  fix  the  amount  But,  of  course,  if  the  amoimt 
is  fixed,  personally  I  think  that  will  be  the  most  workable  treatment, 
to  fix  with  Germany  the  amount  which  they  themselves  think  they 
could  pay.  Of  course,  no  one  would  fix  an  amount  against  a  debtor 
that  he  aid  not  think  the  debtor  could  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  that  very  fact  of  the 
fixing  of  the  amount  that  was  denied  at  the  conference? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  exactly  imderstand  your  question,  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  American  delegation  contended  continuously 
for  the  fixing  of  a  definite  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  that 
contention  ? 
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Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  because  you  can  se^  it  would  involye  the 
question  of  repairing  farms,  and  losses  to  the  civilian  population, 
and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  doin^  that  within  such  a  short 
time  after  the  soimd  oi  the  cannon  had  died  away,  and  to  get  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  bill  should  be.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
a  bill  for  restoring  the  districts  and  the  great  factories  that  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  Serbia,  Poland,  and  these  other  countries 
except  after  a  great  length  of  time,  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  bill 
would  be.  We  could  not  say  what  the  bill  was;  we  could  not  deter- 
mme  it  without  an  examination;  and  Germany  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  find  out  what  she  could  pay.  The  only  way  we  could  examine 
the  question  was  to  make  a  ^ess,  or  leave  it  open  in  the  way  we  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cali&mia.  You  sought  in  the  first  instance 
to  have  a  specific  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Babuch.  We  sought  until  the  last  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  deemed  that  essential  in 
order  that  there  mi^ht  be  stability,  and  in  order  that  you  might  have 
a  definite  and  fixed  sum  which  Germany  could  look  forward  to  as 
the  debtor  nation  and  the  Allies  as  the  creditor  nations. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  better  to  let  Germany 
know  what  she  had  to  pay,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know 
what  it  was  to  expect.  But  we  soon  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to 
set  up  her  bill  and  to  get  the  people  to  determine  now  what  that 
fixed  sum  would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  until  the  last  day  did  you 
continue  to  ask  for  a  fixed  sum  1 

Mr.  Babuch.  Well,  we  discussed  the  Question  and  tried  to  con- 
vince the  people  who  were  most  interested,  and  to  get  them  to  come 
around  to  our  viewpoint. 

Senator  Habdino.  Germany  preferred  it  too,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Babuch.  We  never  had  any  discussion  with  her  on  that. 

Senator  Habding.  Did  she  make  such  representations  in  her 
efforts  to  modify  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  They  complained  about  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
amount,  but  we  never  had  any  hearing  with  them  because. we  had 
no  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  them  to  discuss  this  question. 

Senator  Habding.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  under  this 
provision  the  American  reparation  commissioners  would  have  the 
authority  to  say  whether  the  United  States  of  America  would  sur- 
render any  share  of  the  reparation  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  that  has  to  come  back  to  the  United  States 
Government.  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  read  that  over.  I  think 
the  Governments  themselves  were  to  say  whether  they  would  relin- 
quish any  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  are  correct  in  that. 
I  think  in  some  place  the  treaty  provides  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Had  I  known  that  you  would  discuss  this,  I  would 
have  read  it  over  again  to  get  myself  oriented  about  the  reparation 
clause. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  One  other  question.  The  United 
States  expects  none  of  these  reparations.  That  is  the  theory  upon- 
which  you  are  acting,  and  I  presume  is  the  theory  that  will  be  finally 
acted  upon  if  it  is  the  desire  of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  most  familiar 
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with  it.     That  being  the  case,  what  has  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  reparation  commission  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Senator  Johnson,  we  are  associated  with  these 
other  Governments  in  the  war.  We  are  imposing  certain  conditions 
upon  Grermany,  and  the  very  thought  which  gave  rise  to  Senator 
Knox's  impression  is  that  we  are  imposing  those  concUtions  on 
Germany,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  see  that  the  spirit 
of  this  reparation  is  carried  out. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory,  then,  and  the  only 
theorj^,  upon  which  we  take  part  in  this  work  of  the  reparation 
commission  is  to  see  that  that  idea  is  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  not  entirely;  and  I  think,  though  I  am  not 
entirely  clear,  that  there  are  some  reparational  demands  that  will 
be  put  in.     I  am  not  clear  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  by  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  Yes;  some  of  them.     I  am  not  clear  about  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Such  as  the  Lu^tavm  claims  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  For  the  loss  of  ships.  The  iMsitama  and  the  Frye 
cases  were  prewar  claims,  which  we  took  occasion  to  protect  in 
dealing  with  enemy  property.  But  even  if  we  do  not  receive  any, 
I  think,  individually — ^1  am  not  here  to  discuss  policy,  and  this  is 
only  my  view — it  seems  to  me  that  we  had  to  become  a  party  to 
these  obligations  that  we  are  forcing  upon  Germany  and  that  we 
have  been  very  insistent  upon.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  escape  being  a  party  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out;  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  England  and  the  various  coimtries,  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  to  help  them  in  these  decisions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  to  get  your  viewpoint. 
Our  activities  will  be  wholly  altruistic  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  would  say  no  to  that,  for  this  reason.  The  spirit 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  reparation  commission 
is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  decisions  depend  the  financial 
and  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  world  for  years  to  come,  and 
perhaps  for  many  generations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  it  is  from  the  world  stand- 
point and  for  the  staDilizing  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  And  from  our  own  personal  interests.  Grermany  was 
a  very  large  customer  of  ours.  And  this  reparation  conunission  does 
not  deal  alone  with  Germany,  but  with  all  the  great  central  empires, 
and  there  are  some  130,000,000  to  150,000,000  people  involved  in  this, 
and  it  is  a  matter  about  which  we  are  moved  by  great  altruistic  ideas 
primarily,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  deep  self-interest. 

.  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  inquiring  only  to  ^et  yoiir 
view.     I  am  not  speaking  in  hostility  to  £hat  view,  or  in  criticism  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  quite  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  we  will  be  engaged  for  some 
30  years  or  more,  then,  in  this  particular  design  that  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  Not  necessarily,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  necessarily  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  shorts  than  that 
if  we  are  wise. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  we  are  wise.  You  mean  the 
Reparation  Commission  ? 
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Mr.  Babitgh.  I  mean  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  all  the  people 
interested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  if  the  other  four  powers 
with  whom  we  will  act,  and  who  will  have  the  determination  of  the 
matter,  are  wise  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  more  to  say  in  the 
determination — ^I  think  America  wiU  be  the  determining  factor. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  our  one  vote  will  be  the 
determining  factor  t 

Mr.  Babitoh.  I  think  the  influence  of  the  American  representatives 
will  be  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  individuals. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  justified 
by  what  has  transpired  at  the  peace  conference) 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  justified 

}St.  Babuoh.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eves,  and  from  the  facts  that  greeted  me  on  all  sides  in  the  relar 
tion  that  Americans  had  with  the  various  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
that  was  made,  you  think  the  opinion  you  just  gave  is  justified  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  the  predominant  factor 
in  fixing  those  terms  was  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Which  terms  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Generally  speaking,  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  that  in  most  instances  we  had  a  very  great 
voice  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  "predominant"  voice?  I 
think  that  w^as  your  adjective. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  was  referring  particularly  at  that  time  to  the 
reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  to  territorial  distribution? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  was  not  fanuliar  with  those.  "^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Who  drew  up  the  economic  provi- 
sions? 

Mr.  Babuch.  In  here? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the  economic  commission, 
of  which  myself  and  Mr.  Lamont  were  American  representatives. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  yesterday  my  eflFort  to  show  you 
tne  way  it  was  worked  and  how  these  various  decisions  were  arrived 
at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole 
economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  England  ? 

i{r.  Babuch.  It  is  not,  sir;  unless  you  can  call  me  an  Englishman, 
sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  referring  to  specific 
provisions,  but  generally  speaking  were  the  economic  sections  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  commissioners  or  of  the 
United  States  conunission  of  which  you  are  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  We  had  a  most  active  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  in  the  very  phraseology 
and  the  very  drawing  up. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  The  phi^aseology  was  drawn  up  in  the  subcommitfees, 
and  then  that  was  turned  over  to  the  draiting  committee,  which 
drafted  or  redrafted  in  some  way,  but  never  changed  what  we 
thought  was  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  whether  England 
presented  the  economic  section  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Every  one  presen  ted  different  views.  We  did  that  when 
we  had  a  drafting  committee,  of  which  I.  was  the  sole  American  member. 
Everybody  was,  of  course,  asked  to  give  their  views. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  are  quite  certain  that  the 
economic  provisions  contained  in  this  treaty  were  not  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  English  commissioners  or  representatives? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course  they  were  not;  there  were  suggestions  by 
them,  of  course.     There  were  suggestions  by  everyone. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  mean  wholly,  in  detail; 
but  largely?  These  economic  provisions  that  are  a  part  of  this 
treaty,  are  they  not  largely  those  that  were  drawn  by  the  English 
people  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  you  mean  that  they  drew  up  these  clauses,  no. 
We  all  had  a  hand  m  it,  and  the  Americans  had  their  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recollect  having  a  draft 
before  vou  that  was  presented  by  the  English  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Oh,  yes;  everyone  prepared  drafts — the  Italians, 
French,  and  English.     Everyone  prepared  drafts. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  whether  it  was  the 
English  draft  on  which  you  worked  and  of  which  this  treaty  is  the 
result  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  not 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  see  what 
bearing  it  has  on  the  case.  Anyone  was  free  to  offer  any  suggestions, 
and  we  were  glad  to  have  people  come  forward  with  constructive 
suggestions,  and  we  would  take  them  or  modify  them  as  we  saw  fit. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  is  a  apart  from  the  particular 
inquiry  here,  but  did  you  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sion,   of  the  Austrian  treaty? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  our  various  associates  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Did  you  have  a  great  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Austrian  treaty  than  you  dia  in. 
the  treaty  witn  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch,  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  We  had  the  same  par- 
ticipation. 

oenator  Pomerene.  In  order  to  make  the  record  clear,  when  you 
say  '* you,'' you  mean  the  delegation  here? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  Mr.  Baruch  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  personnel. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  you  mean  the  American  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Because  of  some  information  that 
has  come  to  me,  I  ask  vou  the  direct  question,  not  for  the  piupose  of 
questioning  what  you  nave  said  in  that  regard,  but  in  order  tnat  we 
may  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  matter:  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  whole  economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  substantially  drawn  up 
by  England  and  presented,  and  that  the  English  draft  was  substan- 
tially or  largely  accepted? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  I  could  not  remember.    I  can  only  say  this 

Dr.  Taussig.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Dr.  Taussig,  who  was  there  with  us,  says  not  in  the 
slightest.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the  Senator  has  in  his 
mind,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  every  delegation  was  asked 
to  present  views  and  siiggestions,  and  if  we  liked  them  we  took  them, 
but  it  we  did  not  like  them  we  did  not  take  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  "we" 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  mean  the  American  delegation.  We  took  any- 
bodj^s  su^estions,  irrespective  of  whom  they  came  from.  We  were 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  when  they  brought  in  these  suggestions 
they  were  taken  before  the  various  subcommittees,  and  if  any  sug- 
gestion was  approved,  no  matter  from  whom  it  came,  it  was 
TOtten  up. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  decision  was  by  a  majority  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Our.  decisions  were  unaiumous.  We  had  to  work 
to  a  unanimous  decision. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  niany  nations  were  represented  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Twenty-three.  Tnat  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  every  one  of  these  questions. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  with  Liberia  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  did  not  see  much  of  her. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  the  committee  print  before  you,  Mr. 
Baruch? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  turn  to  page  271,  to  paragraph  13  of  the 
annex? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  as  to  reparations. 

Senator  Moses.  As  to  voting.  I  wish  to  ask  you  particularly  with 
reference  to  subdivisions  (a)  and  (/).  The  commission  imder  this 
paragraph  would  have  to  have  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  cancellation 
of  any  portion  of  the  debt  or  obligations  of  Germany.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  easily  arrived  at  in  its  decision  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  that  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
by  unanimous  vote  as  provided  in  subdivision  (/)  would  be  easy  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is,  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  it  can  be  done;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  If  that  was  done  the  question  would  never  come 
back  to  the  United  States,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  the  commission  wouM  have  the  right  to 
cancel,  without  reference  back  to  the  United  States,  any  portion  of 
the  German  debt,  or  the  American  portion  of  the  debt  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  is  here  anotner  clause  regarding  cancellation, 
that  I  would  lik^  to  find  before  I  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  if  the  American  representative  on  the  com- 
inisaion  desired  to  secure  or  to  grant  to  Grermany  a  postponement, 
either  to  tall  v  or  partially,  beyond  1930,  of  any  pajmient  or  settlement 
falling  due  Setween  May  1,  i921,  and  the  enci  of  1926,  the  American 
commissioner  could  not  secure  such  action  except  by  unanimous 
vote? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  right,  sir.  That  is  clause  (c)  that  you 
refer  to  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  And  then  in  clause  {d)  there  is  the  same  case; 
so  that  with  the  American  commissioner  there,  if  we  do  not  care  for 
any  of  this  reparation  at  all,  and  we  sit  there  simply  to  carry  out, 
you  sav,  the  obligations  which  we  have  inciured  by  going  into  it  at 
all,  stiTl  we  would  have  only  one  vioce,  and  it  requires  a  imanimous 
voice  for  the  commission  to  grant  any  of  these  postponements. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  can  not  do  anything  without  us. 

Senator  Fall.  No;  and  we  can  not  do  anything  without  them. 
They  might  not  want  to  postpone.  They  might  want  their  money, 
and  we  not  want  it.    They  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  not 
getting  anything.  We  are  getting  130,000,000  of  people  on  their  feet, 
people  who  have  been  accustomeato  dea!  with  us,  ana  helping  to  get  a 
reestablishment  of  the  financial  system  of  the  world,  which  is  im- 
portant. 

Senator  Fall.  Providing  we  can  force  our  ideas  on  the  commission. 
But  one  of  the  commissioners  can  balk  us  on  any  step  we  take. 

Mi\  Baruch.  It  is  always  fair  to  assume  that  we  could  get  some 
arrangement. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  are  these  130,000,000  people? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  are  more  than  60,000,000  Germans  and  some 
70,000,000  Austro-Hungarians. 

vSenator  Knox.  Do  you  think  this  troatv  puts  Germanv  on  her 
feet  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so.  If  I  used  that  language,  it 
did  not  carry  my  thought. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  may  have  given  a  wrong  impression.  What 
I  meant  to  say,  Senator,  was  that  the  reestablishment  of  financial 
conditions,  an3  therefore  of  the  industrial  conditions,  will  help  to 
get  them  reestablished  and  get  on  their  feet. 

Senator  Knox.  My  recollection  is  that  your  exact  answer  was  that 
we  got  a  great  deal  but  of  this  treaty  because  that  put  130,000,000 
of  people  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  I  meant  was  that  we  got  a  great  stake  in  the 
reparation  commission,  even  from  a  selfish  view,  because  we  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  130,000,000  people  get  themselves  going  again,  and 
we  are  interested  in  getting  the  reestablishment  of  mdustnal  condi- 
tions of  the  world.     Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Senator  Knox.  Perfectly. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  inference  is  that  our 
chief  function  on  the  reparation  commission  is  one  of  a  friendly  and 
helpful  interest  to  Germany  and  the  Central  Powers  for  our  selfiish 
interests  rather  than  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  would  not  day  so.  Senator.  I  think  it  is  a 
necessary  thing  for  America  first. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
America  when  the  Central  Powers  are  the  most  formidable  commercial 
rivals  that  we  have? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Can  you  imagine  the  world  being  prosperous  while 
130,000,000  millions  of  people  right  in  the  center  of  the  industrial 
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pop^ation  are  not  prosperous  ?  Can  you  imagine  prosperity  without 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Central  Powers,  with  tne  fiiiances  of 
Italy,  France  and  of  Belgium  and  their  industrial  life,  and  to  a 
large  extent  England's,  depending  on  what  they  are  going  to  receive 
from  those  peotue  ?  In  that  way  this  reflects  upon  us.  ft  is  a  ^eat 
big  partnership.  We  can  not  separate  ourselves  from  it.  It  is  of 
vast  consequence  to  America. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  about 
your  figures.    Are  you  quite  correct  about  the  population  of  Austria  ? 

Mr.  BARtJCH.  I  think  it  is  something  Uke  70,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  said  to  be 
about  52,000,000—9,000,000  Austrians,  14,000,000  Hungarians  and 
26,000,000  Slavs.  Those  were  the  figures  given  at  that  time,  with 
Germany  about  70,000,000.  That  made  about  120,000,000  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  thought  Austria-Hungary  was  larger;  130.000^000 
was  the  figure  I  had  in  mind.  It  may  oe  120,000,000.  Bulgana  is 
in  there.     That  is  another  15,000,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Baruch,  you  estimate  is  because  our  chief  exports  go  to  Europe? 
Europe  is  our  lai^e  customer  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  She  is  our  large  customer. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  therefore  that  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  order  and  of  normal  conditions  in  those  countries 
because  our  export  trade  depends  to  a  lai^e  extent  upon  it  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  Quite  correct. 

Senator  Habdikg.  Do  I  understand  you.  Senator,  that  you  have 
got  away  from  your  devotion  to  humanity  and  are  now  merely  a 
selfish  commercialist  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  mix  the  two  together. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  the  Senator  will  admit  that,  himself . 

The  Chairman.  I  must  be  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate  opens, 
I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  hearing,  and  I  will  ask  Senator 
McCumber  now  to  take  the  chair.  I  ask  the  committee  to  meet  in 
executive  session  in  the  committee  room  in  the  Capitol  at  3  o'clock 
so  that  we  may  dispose  of  the  resolution  of  Senator  Kenyon.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  the  hearing  now  to  take  that  up. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  others  of  us  who  nave  to  be  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  move  that  the  committee  stand  in  recess 
until  3  o'clock,  then  to  meet  in  executive  session. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  questions 
asked,  but  I  think  we  are  not  quite  through  with  the  witnesses.  I 
want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  perhaps  three  or  four,  of  Mr.  Baruch. 

The  Chairb4AN.  i  see  no  reason  why  those  Senators  who  care  to 
stay  should  not  continue  the  hearing. 

Senator  Knox.  I  have  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions that  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Williams.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess. 

Senator  Pomebene.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  can  not  finish 
to^ay  with  Mr.  Baruch  and  with  the  other  witnesses  who  are  here. 
A  number  of  Senators  want  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  take 
a  recess  at  this  time. 
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The  Chairman.  I  only  want  it  remembered  that  we  are  to  meet 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  These  hearings  will  be  continued  to-morn 
morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Now,  will  the  committee  give  me  their  attention  for  one  minut 
Mr.  Taussig  is  here  in  regard  to  the  customs  provisions  of  the  treat 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  Senator  has  expressed  a  desire  to  ask  que 
tions  on  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  Prof.  Taussig 
know  whether  tne  committee  desire  to  question  him  about  t 
customs  provisions.     I  have  heard  nothing  said  about  it. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  the  examination  of  these  witnesses  on  tl 
section  may  depend  what  we  may  wish  to  inquire  about  further, 
think  it  advisable  to  request  Prof  Taussig  to  come  again. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  committee  stands  adjourned  to  meet . 
3  o'clock,  in  the  room  of  the  Conamittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  tJ 
Capitol,  and  to  continue  the  hearing  here  to-morrow  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  unt 
to-morrow,  Satiu'day,  August  2,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATUBDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
I  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  . 

I  WasMriffton,  D,  C, 

^  The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
p  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee, 
Knox,  Johnson  of  Calif orma.  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smith 
(^  .Vnzoiia,  and  Pittman. 

\  The  Chairman.  Prof.  Taussig  is  anxious  to  go  away,  and  Senator 
McCumber  desires  to  ask  him  some  questions.  We  will  allow  Prof. 
Taussig  to  take  the  stand  first  this  morning. 

STATEHEITT  OF  MB.  F.  W.  TAUSSia. 

« 

Senator  McCumber.  Prof.  Taussig,  there  was,  in  some  of  the 
questions  asked  yesterday,  an  assumption  that  the  financial  clauses 
were  the  work  rather  of  British  delegates.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  are  not  considerable 
portions  of  the  treaty  that  relate  to  matters  that  are  of  peculiar 
interest  and  particular  interest  to  Great  Britain  and  France  only,  in 
which  the  Umted  States  has  yery  slight,  if  any,  direct  interests,  ana  to 
ask  you  also  to  what  extent  the  American  delegates  took  part  in  the 
matter  of  formulating  the  financial  provisions,  and  to  what  extent  the 
British  delegates  tooK  part,  and  so  lorth. 

•Mr.  Taussig.  You  have  in  mind.  Senator,  the  economic  clauses  as 
well  as  the  financial  clauses  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  economic  clauses  equally  with  the  finan- 
cial clauses.     I  should  include  them. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  course,  there  were  some  of  the  economic  questions 
with  which  the  British  and  French  were  peculiarly  concerned.  The 
arrangement  in  regard  to  prewar  duties,  for  example,  was  one  w^hich 
the  British  and  the  French  put  together  and  which  the  United  States 
from  the  start  said  that  they  would  not  enter  into.  Naturally  the 
drafting  of  the  details  of  that  was  something  in  which  the  American 
delegates  took  no  part,  since  we  would  not  enter  into  it  anyhow. 
Those  clauses  in  their  details  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  page** 
in  the  treaty. 

When  it  comes  to  the  clauses  in  which  the  United  States  entered, 
ill  nations  took  their  part,  and  we  took  our  hand  in  the  drafting,  as 
other  nations  did,  ana  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  a 
predominance  of  any  country. 
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Senator  McCumber.  There  were  certain  interests,  especially  pre- 
war interests,  that  were  applicable  only  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  clearing-house  system  was  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and,  as  was  explamed  by  Mr.  Palmer 
yesterday,  from  the  first  we  did  not  expect  to  enter  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  say  that  the  financial  or  economic 
provisions  were  peculiarly  the  presentation  of  any  one  nation 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said. 

Senator  McCumber  (continuing) .  Outside  of  those  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  alone  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said.  Drafts  were  received  from  all 
the  countries — ^from  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain,  from 
Italy,  from  Belgium,  from  the  Slavs — and  they  were  all  considered  in 
formulating  the  clauses  as  finally  presented  to  the  supreme  council. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  did  not  follow  one  recommendation, 
or  the  recommendation  of  one  nation  or  its  delegates,  any  more  than 
that  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  all  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to 
ask. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Prof.  Taussig^  you  have  spoken  of  the  clearing 
house  as  applying  to  Great  Britam,  France,  and  Belgium,  etc., 
and  I  have  m  mind  what  Mr.  Palmer  said  bearing  upon  that  subject, 
which  in  substance  was  that  that  was  a  matter  in  which  the  United 
States  had  no  particular  interest.  Do  you  desire  in  any  way  to 
qualify  the  statement  of  Mr.  Palmer  or  to  add  anything  to  it  1 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least.  I  only  wanted  to  point 
out  that  when  it  came  to  the  drafting  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
we  allowed— I  will  not  say  we  allowed — ^we  naturally  accepted  a 
situation  in  which  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  wished  to  put  that 
arrangement  into  effect,  undertook  the  drafting  of  the  clauses; 
and  it  could  be  said  in  regard  to  those  that  the  drafting  was  British 
and  French. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  any 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  British  representatives  dominated 
the  framing  of  these  economic  and  financial  provisions  is  ptirely 
voluntary  and  without  any  f oimdation  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  saw  no  indications  of  that — of  any  dominance  of 
any  one  country. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  in 
some  respects  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  other  countries,  in 
that  on  occasions  we  were  asked  to  act  as  arbitrators  when  there 
were  disputed  questions. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  care  to  suggest  what  those  subjects 
were  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes.  For  example,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
certain  remissions  of  duties  by  Germany,  or  retentions  by  Germany; 
that  Germany  should  not  change  her  duties  on  certain  products. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  treaty  in  regard  to  Italian  products.  Other 
countries  wished  the  same  advantages  from  Germany — France. 
Belgium,  Japan,  Jugo-Slavia — and  it  was  difficult  to  settle  it;  and 
finally  it  was  left  to  the  American  representative,  and  the  subcom* 
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mittee  .said,  ''  Whatever  the  American  representative  decides  we 
will  accept'';  and  the  matter  was  settled  in  that  way. 

The  C^AmMAN.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask  Prof. 
Taussig,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  that  Prof. 
Taussig  was  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  customs  features. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  he  was  kept  here  because  Senator  McCumber 
wanted  to  ask  him  some  questions.  I  do  not  know  of  any  questions 
on  customs  that  are  to  be  asked  him. 

Senator  PoifcCERBNE.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  while  the  professor 
is  here  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  there  is  any  explanation  of  these 
customs  provisions  which  he  would  like  to  make  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  think  attention  may 
be  drawn.  Under  the  customs  provisions  Grermany  gives  to  the 
Allies  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  a  period,  and  the  Allies  do 
not  give  Germany  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and  the  unilateral 
character  of  the  arrangement  has  sometimes  been  criticized.  That 
provision  was  made  in  order  to  make  the  competition  between  the 
devastated  regions,  France  and  Belgium,  for  example,  on  even  terms 
with  Germany  during  the  five-year  period.  The  French  and  Belgians 
feared  that  during  this  period,  while  their  industries  were  devastated 
and  broken  down  so  that  thejr  could  not  compete  with  the  Germans, 
the  Germans  might  make  special  arrangements  with  neutral  countries 
or  with  allied  countries  such  as  they  have  made  in  the  past,  by  which 
the  Germans  would  give  favors,  we  will  say  to  Sweden,  and  Sweden 
would  in  return  give  favors  to  Germany,  and  that  consequently 
Germany  would  be  enabled  to  get  in  her  goods  and  get  her  trade 
established  during  the  period  when  the  French  and  the  Belgians  were 
incapacitated  from  carrying  on  their  businesses;  and  in  order  to 

Erevent  Grermany  from  making  special  arrangements  for  getting  in 
er  trade,  this  stipulation  was  put  in,  that  durmg  five  years  Germany 
should  follow  the  most-f avorea-nation  policy  as  to  the  Allies,  which 
would  prevent  her  from  making  special  arrangements  for  getting  her 
^ods  mto  these  other  countries  while  France  and  Belgium  were 
aevastated.  That  is  the  explanation  of  this  most  favored  nation 
arrangement  for  five  years,  and  for  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
Germany.  That  is  not  always  imderstood,  why  it  was  that  Germany 
was  to  give  most  favored  nation  treatment  to  the  Allies,  and  the 
Allies  were  not  during  this  five-year  period  to  give  it  to  Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Prof.  Taussig,  we  will  excuse  him,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  him. 

STATEKEITT  OF  MB.  BEBHASD  M.  BABUOH— Besomed. 

The  Chaibman.  Several  members  of  the  committee  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  certain  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch,  are  you  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  central  Rhine  commission  mentioned  in  the  treaty  in  article  65  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  can  not  shed  any  light  upon  the  question 
asked  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  an  American 
member  on  that  commission  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  No. 

Senator  Pomebene.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 
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Senator  Moses.  On  page  101  and  page  103  you  will  find  a  reference 
to  the  central  Rhine  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  did  you  say  about  appointments? 

Senator  Moses.  The  central  Rhine  commission,  as  I  have  always 
imderstood,  was  an  international  body  established  by  convention 

Srior  to  the  war,  and  had  functions  then.  Now,  according  to  the 
ispatches  from  Paris,  which  appeared  in  the  morning  paper  yester- 
dajr,  that  commission  is  functionmg  with  an  American  representative 
on  it.     I  was  wondering  whether  you  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  any  explanation  upon 
that,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  It  was  at  least  suggested  in  some  of  the  answers  of 
yesterday  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  Germany  to  respond 
to  the  damages  assessed  by  the  allied  powers  against  her.  Let  me 
ask  you  first  if  there  is  not  a  provision  in  the  treaty  that  Germany 
shall  at  least  be  required  to  pay  as  heavy  a  tax  as  the  other  nations? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  probably  could  pav  as  heavy  a  tax 
as  other  nations  engaged  in  this  war,  could  she  not ) 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now  I  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1919,  ending  June  30,  the  per  capita  tax  in  Great  Britain 
was  $86.13,  while  the  per  capita  tax  in  Germany  was  only  $22.88, 
or  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Will  you  please  give  those  figures  again, 
Senator? 

Senator  McCumber.  Tn  Great  Britain  the  per  capita  tax  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  was  S86.13,  while  that  of  Germany  was 
$22.88,  or  about  one-fourth  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  per  capita  tax  of  tne  United  States  was  $39.13. 
or  nearly  double  the  per  capita  tax  of  Germany.  Now  with  the 
German  industries  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  be  immediately 
put  in  operation  the  moment  that  she  gets  over  her  Bolshevik  fever, 
IS  she  not  in  a  pretty  fair  condition  to  pay  such  additional  tax, 
equivalent  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  take  care  of  this 
sum  of  about  $24,000,000,000  that  is  assessed  against  her? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  a  moment.  First 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  impression  that  $24,000,000,000  is  the  total 
sum  is  incorrect,  because  that  is  only  the  first  issue  of  securities. 
But  if  you  will  notice,  if  goes  on  to  say  "shall  forthwith  issue  any 
further  obligations"  so  that  the  $24,000,000,000  is  not  the, limit  of 
what  Germany  may  be  assessed  to  pay,  but  the  amoimt  is  unlimited. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  a  sort  of  indemnity;  and  then  she  is  to 
pay  reparations  in  addition. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No  ;  the  whole  matter  is  all  reparation,  but  the  $5,000,- 
000,000  bonds  and  the  two  succeeding  amounts  of  $10,000,000,000 
each  are  amoimts  that  will  be  issued  imder  certain  conditions;  but 
they  can  issue  further  amounts  if  it  is  foxmd  that  she  is  able  to  pay 
and  that  the  bill  calls  for  the  amount.  So  the  $24,000,000,000  is  not 
the  limit  of  what  can  be  called  for  tmder  the  clauses  of  the  reparation. 
Then,  no  doubt  your  figures  as  to  taxes  are  correct-  but  Germany  did 
not  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  in  the  same  manner,  for  instaace,  as  did 
England  and  the  United  States.    If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
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Germany  paid  only  about  9  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  taxation. 
Most  of  ner  costs  of  the  war  were  paid  through  issues  of  securities. 

Senator  McOumbeb.  She  paid  only  9  per  cent  by  taxation. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes.  That  accounts  for  her  small  amount  of  taxes. 
The  other  nations  paid  varying  percentages.  The  United  States 
stands,  I  beUeve,  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  have  actually  paid,  by  taxation,  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Chaermak.  The  United  Statids  has  raised  much  more  by  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  than  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes.  I  woidd  not  be  certain  about  the  figures,  but 
the  amount  raised  by  taxation  by  the  United  States  is  somewhere 
between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  her  total  expense.  Those  figures  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  the  amount  of  the 
cost  which  we  have  paid  by  taxation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  higher  than  England.  England  had  paid 
about  28  per  cent  and  we  stand  a  good  deal  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Babugh.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  Senator.  Now,  as  to  the 
abili^  of  Grermany  to  increase  those  taxes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
can  do  so;  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
although  her  plants  in  themselves,  the  physical  plants,  are  intact,  and 
she  saw  to  it  through  a  systematic  and  wanton  destruction  of  her 
neighbors  that  they  would  be  so — she  not  alone  destroyed  those  plants 
but  took  things  out  of  the  Belgian  and  French  and  Italian  plants  and 
bcreased  her  own  facilities  in  mat  way — she  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  that  unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do 
80  through  the  purchase  of  raw  material.  She  has  got  to  have  raw 
material,  cotton,  copper,  wool,  jute,  and  so  on,  to  put  into  her  fac- 
tories, in  order  to  enable  them  to  have  something  to  manufacture. 

Senator  McCttmbeb.  But  the  authority  is  vested  in  the  commis- 
sion to  do  that. 

Mr.  Babugh.  If  she  had  a  world  market,  and  was  not  restricted  as 
to  the  amotmt  of  money  she  could  spend  for  these  things,  your  state- 
ment wolild  be  absolutely  correct.  I  have  answered  the  question 
indirectly.  She  can  not  go  ahead  and  do  what  it  appears  she  can  do 
unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCimBEB.  And  if  the  reparation  commission  act  with 
judgment,  they  will  permit  her  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  As  an  act  of  good  judgment,  they  will. 

Senator  McCttmbbb.  And  we  must  assume  that  they  will  do  that. 
Now  I  a^ain  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
determimng  whether  Germany  can  pay  a  greater  assessment  of  taxes. 
the  debt  oi  Germany  is  to  her  own  nationals  for  the  most  part,  ana 
under  the  treaty  this  debt  must  be  subrogated  to  the  interest  of  the 
assessment  made  hj  the  Allies  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Babctch.  Quite  correct. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  So  at  present  she  will  not  have  to  look  after 
that  debt  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  her  own  credit 
in  order  to  raise  money;  and  secondly,  that  while  the  United  Kingdom 
&t  the  date  I  have  mentioned,  June  30,  1919,  had  an  estimated  nat- 
ional wealth  of  about  $85,000,000,000,  Germany  had  $78,000,000,000, 
or  nearly  as  much,  while  her  taxation  was  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much.  Therefore,  with  a  wealth  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  including  Ireland — the  United  Eongdom— do  you  not  think 
that  without  destroying  her  industries  she  could  reach  an  amount  of 
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taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  imposed  upon  the  British  subjects  and 
thereby  meet  these  oblijgations,  with  the  proper  assistance  given  by 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  1  do  not  think  she  can,  for  this  reason,  Senator,  that 
England  has  a  free  supply  of  raw  materials,  Germany  has  lost  a 
large  percentage  of  her  coal.  She  has  certain  obligations  under  the 
treaty  for  the  delivery  of  coal.  If  I  mistake  not  she  has  lost  something 
like  70  per  cent  of  her  iron  ore. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Can  that  be  remedied  to  any  extent  by  the 
reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  No;  sir;  because  she  has  got  to  go  out  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  in  competition.  The  oelivery  of  her  coal  can  be 
ameUorated  to  the  extent  that  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  Germany. 

Senator  McCxTMBEB.  Yes;  out  let  me  ask  you  right  there,  is  not 
the  coal  condition  in  Great  Britain  practically  as  bad  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many to-day  or  nearly  so  i    Are  not  conditions  extremely  bad  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  should  say  they  are  very  grave. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  conoonittee 
what  you  mean  by  *Wery  grave.'' 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  qualify  as  an  expert  upon 
this  subject,  but  the  production  of  coal  in  England  has  been  verj 
seriously  hampered  from  Various  causes  with  which  you  gentlemen 
are  f amihar,  and  that  has  resulted  in  very  high  prices  for  coal.  The 
production  has  decreased  and  the  costs  nave  gone  up,  and  it  is  of 
very  serious  moment  to  England,  because  coal,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  manufacturing,,  and  the  cheap  production  of  coal  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  England's  supremacy  both  in  her  manufac- 
turing and  in  her  bimkering  of  ships  all  over  the  world;  and  of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  moment  to  England  that  she  should  be 
able  to  continue  to  have  a  large  and  constant  and  cheap  source  of 
supply  of  coal;  and  from  the  present  appearances  it  looks  as  though 
this  was  very  seriously  menaced. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  That  arises  out  of  internal  differ- 
ences, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  convey  any  other  impres- 
sion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  not  because  she  has  not  suffi- 
cient supply  or  because  that  supply  can  not  be  mined,  but  it  is  be- 
cause of  ainerences  that  exist. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes ;  internal  social  and  labor  conditions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Babugh.  There  has  been  considerable  talk  regarding  the 
lessening  of  her  coal  mines,  but  that  may  be  only  gossip  and  rumor, 
because  those  things  always  appear. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJuforma.  As  I  gather,  the  supply  exists  and 
is  easy  to  be  had,  but  the  internal  differences  which  exist  have  re- 
sulted in  recent  investigations,  and  these  differences,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines  which  is  now  being  discussed, 
are  the  reasons  for  the  existing  situation,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Precisely. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  But  nevertheless  the  condition  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  it  is  a  serious  condition. 

Mr.  Babugh.  A  very  serious  one. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  United  States  will  be  equally  interested  in  bringing  about  a 
condition  in  which  all  the  industries  of  Europe  can  be  again  put  into 
operation,  for  oiu*  own  financial  gain  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Unquestionably  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  For  instance,  Great  Britain  up  to  the  time  of 
the  war  bought  from  the  United  States  about  one-half  of  all  of  our 
exports.  She  was  our  greatest  customer.  Our  trade  with  Great 
Britain  was  more  than  (k>uble  our  trade  with  Germany  prior  to  the 
war,  on  an  average. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  Senator  mention  textiles  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  say  our  commercial  trade  with  Great 
Britain  was  about  double  our  trade  with  Germany,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  of  course,  was  about  double.  Take  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1914.  We  sold  to  Great  Britain  nearly  $600,000,000 
worth  of  goods  and  bought  back  from  Great  Britain  less  than  $300,- 
000,000,  giving  us  over  $300,500,000  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  was  in  1914? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  1914;  while  to  Germany  we  sold  $344,- 
000,000  and  purchased  $189,000,000,  leaving  but  $154,000,000  in 
our  favor.  Now,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Germany  is  a 
heavy  purchaser  of  our  goods — and  Italy  likewise — should  not  our 
policy  he  to  assist  all  those  nations  to  be  put  on  their  feet  as  soon  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  that  assistance  should  not  be  given  any 
more  to  one  nation  of  the  Old  World  than  another  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  they  all  ought  to  be  assisted,  but  I  think 
good  judgment  should  be  used  in  the  way  they  should  be  assisted, 
and  to  whom  assistance  should  be  given. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  our  alhes  at  least  have  an  equal  claim 
with  our  enemies  upon  our  generosity  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Oh,  unquestionably. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  apply  to  China  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  To  ^t  my  own  mind  clear.  There  is  nothing 
ui  this  treaty  that  prohibits  the  nationals  of  Germany  individually 
from  buying  all  the  raw  material  that  they  see  proper,  in  order  to 
develop  their  own  factories,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  an  individual  factory  in 
Germany  can  not  make  purchases  of  raw  materials  exdept  through 
the  reparation  copimission  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No,  sir;  they  can  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Where  is  that  clause  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Article  235.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  is  more  familiar 
with  that  than  I  am,  but  article  235  provides  that — 

Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11, 1918,  shall  first  be  met,  and  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  governments  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
to  be  esBontiar  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  governments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  refers  to  the  first  $5,000,000,000  ? 
Mr.  Bahuoh.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  That  is  applicable  to  the  reparation  fund,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes-  but  out  of  that  the  amount  of  cash  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  in  tne  first  few  years  is  limited,  and  in  order  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  buy  raw  materials  they  said  she  shall  have  so 
much  out  of  this  as  is  necessary  to  buy  them.  Now,  a  man  can  not 
go  and  buy  copper  or  jute  or  some  other  raw  material  and  send  credit 
out  of  the  country  unless  the  reparation  commission  let  him  do  so, 
because  it  might  affect  the  payment  of  this  first  $5,000,000,000  in 
cash. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  individuals  can  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  can  not  if  it  conflicts  with  the  first  cash  pay- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  catch  that.  I  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  a  reparation  commission  provided,  but  that  a  concern  in  Ger- 
many could  bujr  raw  material  if  it  had  the  money  or  credit  individu- 
ally, and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  reparation  commission 
could  make  loans  to  enable  them  to  get  raw  material  if  they  could  not 
get  it  on  their  own  individual  credit. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir;  no  plans  for  the  reparation  commission  to 
make  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  wanted  to  get  my  mind  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says  here — 

And  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judged  by  the  governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to 
meet  her  obbgations  for  reparation  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  govern- 
ments, be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  simi. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  man  to 
represent  us  on  that  commission. 
Senator  Swanson.  It  says — 

Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  shall  first  be  met. 

That  is  the  reparation  sum  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  xes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Further  it  says: 

And  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judged  by  the  Governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to 
meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also, with  the  approval  of  l^e  said  Governments, 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  she  can  put  up  more  than  $5,000,000,000  then  there 
will  be  cash  available  to  individuals. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  is  this: 
Here  is  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Germany  that  has  money  or 
credit,  and  it  wants  copper  or  it  wants  cotton.  It  can  buy  it  mdi- 
vidually  without  asking  any  credit  from  the  reparation  conmiission, 
without  borrowing  any  of  tnis  money.  Can  that  concern  come  here 
and  buy  cotton  orl>uy  copper,  or  must  it  get  it  through  the  reparation 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Not  through  it,  but  the  reparation  commission  naust 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  going  to  get  this  sum  of  money.  Germany 
has  no  right  to  go  outside  and  get  these  materials  for  cash  unless 
the  reparation  commission  are  satisfied  that  Germany  is  going  to  nay 
them  this  first  cash  sum  of  $5,000,000,000.  If  they  are  satisfied  tnat 
Germany  can  pay  that  first  cash  sum,  that  will  permit  them  to  let 
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these  men  go  out  and  buy  their  cotton  or  copper-y-so  much  as  is 
Deceasary ;  but  it  has  got  to  be  done  imder  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Swanson.  uo  you  think  that  is  provided  for  imder  section 
235? 

Mr.  Barxjoh.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  wholly  discretionary 
whether  it  be  allowed,  or  in  what  proportion  it  shall  be  allowea. 
That  is  discretionary  with  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Bartjch.  Yes;  otherwise,  you  see,  the  individuals  might, 
through  some  excuse  or  other,  send  out  every  dollar  of  gold  and 
credit  and  securities  that  there  was  in  Germany. 

Senator  Swanson.  After  they  put  the  taxes  as  high  as  they  were 
in  Great  Britain,  and  after  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  then  if  a  concern 
has  something  left  after  paying  its  taxes  it  can  not,  as  I  understand 
from  you,  use  any  surplus  after  paying  its  taxes  to  purchase  any  raw 
materials  anywhere  in  the  world  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation 
commission. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  That  is  partly  correct,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  a 
man  had  the  right  to  use  his  money  and  send  it  out  of  the  coimtry ,  they 
might  leave  absolutely  nothing  but  a  shell  in  Germany.  The  German 
Government  themselves  are  going  to  set  up  machinery  to  see  that  all 
the  money  that  can  be  taxed  does  not  escape.  Otnerwise,  if  there 
was  no  overseer  of  this  thing,  every  dollar  of  gold,  everv  bit  of  securi- 
ties, everything  that  would  have  any  cash  value,  could  be  shipped  out 
of  Germany  and  there  would  not  be  anything  left  there  to  be  taxed  or 
for  the  AUies  to  get  their  reparation  from. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  bought  property,  if  the  money  was 
exchanged  for  goods  that  were  brought  into  Germanv,  the  property 
could  be  taxed  DV  the  Government  when  it  came  back,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bakuch.  Yes;  that  is  right.  The  way  this  will  work  out  will 
be  that  the  very  trade  you  speak  of  wiU  go  on  continuously,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  done  under  the  general  eye  of  this  machinery  of  the  repara- 
tion commission,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  be  represented  on  that  conmiission,  and  why  some  provisional 
arrangement  should  be  set  up  so  that  Germany  can  start  now. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  obtained  the  idea  that  the  nationals  of 
Germany  after  they  paid  their  taxes  could  use  any  balance  they  had 
for  the  purchase  oi  raw  material,  and  in  addition  to  that,  out  of  the 
sum  given  to  the  reparation  commission,  they  could  also  get  credit 
to  help  them  get  raw  material.  That  is  the  idea  I  got  from  reading 
this.  But  you  say  that  is  mistaken,  and  that  they  can  not  buy  any 
raw  material  except  through  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Except  with  the  assent  of  the  reparation  commis- 
sion. But  the  reparation  commission  will  not  stop  the  buying  of  raw 
materials.  Theuermansand  the  Allies  will  discuss  this  matter  and  it 
will  probably  work  out  in  thisway.  Theywill  say, '^  You  can  proceed  to 
use  all  you  want  for  raw  materials,''  when  they  see  that  the  property 
so  purchased  will  come  back  into  Germany  and  be  just  as  taxable 
ana  be  more  valuable  than  the  credit  they  send  out.  It  will  work 
out  just  the  way  you  say  it  will  practically.  But  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  set  up  over  tne  whole  machinery  to  see  that  cash  payments 
are  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  have  already  done  so, 
will  you  explain  article  236,  which  says : 

Germaay  further  affreea  to  the  direct  appUcation  of  here  conomic  resources  to 
repatatiioii  as  flpedfied  in  AimexeB  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  relating,    respectively,  to 
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merchant  shipping,  to  physical  restoration,  to  coal  and  derivatives  of  coal,  and  to 
dyestuHs  and  other  chemical  products. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  that  section,  and  just  what  is  its  effect  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Germany  agrees  to  the  airect  application  of  her 
economic  resources,  that  is  production  and  manufacturing,  to  repara- 
tion as  specified  in  Article  III.  Now  if  you  will  turn  to  Article  III 
and  the  following  Articles  IV,  V,  and  Vl,  you  will  find  that  those 
refer  to  certain  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials,  to  replace- 
ments of  machinery  in  factories,  and  to  certain  coal  which  it  was  in- 
sisted Germany  should  give  to  those  countries  whose  coal  mines  had 
been  ruthlessly  and  deliberately  destroyed,  and  to  certain  contractual 
relations  whicn  existed  before  the  war  and  which  were  insisted  upon 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  so  that  Germany  could  not  stop  the 
coal  that  she  had  previously  sold;  and  to  the  sale  of  certain  dye- 
stuffs  and  chemical  products  that  the  Allies  wanted  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  textiles.  And  there 
were  some  particular  medicines  that  the  Allies  were  very  insistent 
upon,  as  being  very  necessary  for  the  human  race  to  get. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  those  hydrocarbon  products  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  call  them  by  that  name, 
but  there  was  one  particular  medicine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Derivatives  of  coal,  dyestuffs,  and 
other  chemical  products.  Does  that  mean  that  Germany's  economic 
resources  and  industrial  resources  shall  be  applied  as  the  reparation 
commission  may  in  the  future  direct  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  it  applies  to  the  production  of  those  things. 
They  can  go  ahead  and  produce  them,  but  the  Allies  are  entitled  to 
certain  options  and  purchases.  You  will  find  that,  outside  of  coal, 
the  other  provisions  are  of  short  duration,  and  the  provision  as  to 
coal  lasts  only  ten  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  direction  or  application  of 
them  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  reparation  commission  i 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  they  have  certam  options,  and  the  reason  the 
powers  were  given  to  the  reparation  commission  was  because  it  was 
the  purpose  not  to  interfere  with  industrial  and  economic  oojadi- 
tions 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  reading  of  the  treaty,  or  such 
reading  as  we  are  able  to  give  it  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal, 
will  enable  none  except  the  most  brilliant  intellect — ^which  I  do  not 
possess — to  grasp  all  of  the  features  of  the  treaty;  but  as  I  read  it,  I 
see  substantially  a  supereovemment  imposed  upon  the  economic 
resources  and  industries  of  Germany  in  order  to  aetermine  that  she 
shall  comply  with  what  the  Allies  have  required. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  quite  correct;  not  only  to  see  that  she  can 
comply,  but  that  she  does  comply.  To  see  that  die  can  comply 
is  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  question  whether  she  can 
comply  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  supergovernment.  They 
determine  that  as  well  as  determining  the  fact  that  she  must  comply. 

Mr.  Baruch.  After  giving  Germany  a  hearing  and  taking  all  the 
evidence.    There  could  not  be  anybody  else  who  could  decide  it. 

Senator  New.  They  determine  that  she  can  and  then  determine 
that  she  must.    That  is  the  point  you  make  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  will  observe  that  article  237 
contemplates  that — 

The  successive  installmenta^  including  the  above  sum,  paid  over  by  Germany 
in  satisfaction  of  the  above  claims,  will  be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  Gov- 
eniments  in  proportions  which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on 
a  basis  of  general  equity  and  of  the  rights  of  each. 

As  I  infer  from  what  you  said  in  your  previous  testimony,  those 
proportions  have  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  my  understanding.     That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  determination  will  be 
made  ultimately  by  the  aUied  and  associated  Governments ;  and  then 
the  division  will  be  made  in  the  proportions  that  they  determine  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  one  of  the  things  that 
some  of  us  were  talking  of  yesterday  that  I  want  to  explain  to  you, 
80  that  you  may  make  it  clear  to  us. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  determine,  now,  that 
a  certain  sum  shall  be  paid  to  Germany.  I  am  spealang  roughly, 
i\ow,  without  reference  to  technical  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  say,  in  our  altruistic  position, 
that  the  division  of  this  sum  which  is  to  come  to  the  United  States 
we  do  not  desire;  but  all  of  the  Governments  have  determined  that 
a  certain  sum  shall  come,  which  sum  includes  that  to  which  we  might 
be  entitled,  but  which  ultimately,  for  ourselves,  we  remit.  May  not 
the  reparation  commission  levy  that  sum,  notwithstanding  our  re- 
mission, upon  Germany  and  that  part  of  the  sum  which  would  have 
come  to  us  be  divided,  then,  among  others? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  deter- 
mination at  the  time  they  fixed  the  smn.  That  could  be  determined 
at  the  time  they  fixed  the  sum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  then  eliminate  entirely  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  sum  ? 

sSt,  Baruch.  That  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  would  be  done,  but  that  might  be 
a  part  of  the  negotiation.  They  might  say,  *^  Well,  we  will  remit 
this,"  or,  '*We  will  make  the  sum  less  by  that  which  is  being  elimi- 
nated."   You  see,  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But,  the  sum  having  been  deter- 
mined as  one  which  Germany  is  able  to  pay,  is  it  not  likely,  then,  that 
the  full  sum  will  be  levied  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  that  is  so;  but  as  a  part  of  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing a  certain  fixed  sum  that  is  reasonable,  we  might  say  that  we  will 
not  take  a  share  of  what  is  a  reasonable  sum.     I  do  not  say  we  would. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  article  234  have  any  bearing  on  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  might  be  so.     You  mean  the  last  sentence  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  This  commission  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum. 
The  commission  has  plenary  powers,  if  that  is  the  right  adjective. 
They  can  fix  X  billions  dollars.     They  have  that  right. 

Senator  Kifox.  Will  you  pardon  me  a  moment,  for  a  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  you  determined,  after  consideration,  that 
the  maximum  sum  that  Germany  should  pay  would  be  $25,000,000,000 
and  suppose  you  determined  that  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
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$5,000,000,000,  and  suppose  you  were  informed  the  United  States  did 
not  propose  to  demana  her  $5,000,000,000  of  the  fixed  sum  that 
Germany  was  to  pay,  would  you  fix  the  sum  that  Germany  was  to 
pay  to  the  other  powers  at  $20,000,000,000,  or  would  you  still  fix  it 
at  $25,000,000,000  because  she  was  able  to  pay  $25,000,000,000 } 

Mr.  Baruch.  Just  offhand,  I  would  suppose  that  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  determination  of  our  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  But  how?  It  is  a  matter  for  the  determination  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  But  I  presume  he  would  be  instructed  by  our  Grovem- 
ment,  and  would  follow  out  the  wishes  of  our  Government  with  respect 
to  that. 

Senator  Knox.  But  our  Government  could  not  control  the  decision 
of  the  commission.  If  it  was  known  that  our  Grovemment  was  not 
going  to  make  any  exaction  on  them,  Senator  Johnson^s  point  was, 
would  Germany  get  any  credit  for  that.  In  other  words,  would  she 
be  assessed  $5,000,000,000  less  than  the  extreme  amount  she  could 
pay,  or  would  she  still  be  assessed  all  she  could  pay,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Governments  who  were  wiUing  to  take  it  * 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  she  get  the  benefit  of  any  concession  we 
make? 

Senator  E^nox.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understand  the  question.  I  was  wondering  how 
that  would  work  out  under  this  reparation  commission.  I  should 
think  that  the  American  member,  before  he  made  that  decision, 
would  find  out  the  wishes  of  his  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  not  the  decision  have  to  be  unanimous  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  but  if  any  reasonable  man  was  on  that  commis- 
sion he  would  find  out  what  the  wishes  of  his  Government  would  be, 
before  deciding. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  way  of  finding  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  cancellation,  except  by  an  act  of 
Congress  ?    Does  not  me  Government  act  through  Congress  ? 

A&.  Baruch.  Yes;  it  can  not  be  canceled  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  Government. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  it  can  be  canceled  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  the  Government  must  act  through  its 
Congress,  canceling  the  debt. 

Afr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  the  Government  cancels  the  debt  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  under  section  234  is  there  not  complete  authority 
in  the  commission  to  remit  that  portion  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  collect  only,  in  the  instance  of  the  case  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  four-fifths  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  would  collect  only  the  balance  then. 

Senator  Swanson.  Senator  Knox,  do  you  not  think  that  section 
237,  if  you  read  it  carefully,  makes  it  plain  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  division  of  the  reparation  is  fixed  by  the  commission.  It  says: 
'Vill  be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  in  pro- 
portions which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance." 

The  Chairman.  Not  '^shall  be,''  but  '*have  been." 

Senator  Swanson.  It  says  ''have  been  ";  but  the  French  says  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  In  the  sense  of  '*have  been,"  yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Whether  it  says  '^ shall  be"  or  '^have  been" 
by  the  respective  Governments,  is  there  not  an  agreement  how  it 
shall  be  divided  ?  After  the  amount  is  fixed  we  enter  into  a  treaty 
as  to  the  division  of  it  by  the  respective  Governments. 

Senator  Knox.  If  the  American  commissioner  is  a  hi^h-class 
and  just  man,  as  I  assume  he  will  be,  he  ought  to  see  that  when  the 
maxmLum  amount  that  Germany  can  pay  is  fixed,  it  is  fixed  upon  the 
theory  that  our  Government  is  going  to  collect  its  share,  so  that  we 
may  ao  the  generous  thing  by  Germany  if  we  decide  to  do  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  seems  .to  me  that  section  237  says  that 
after  they  have  fixed  the  installments,  the  allied  and  associated 
Governments  are  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  it. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that,  the  general  impres- 
sion having  gotten  out  that  we  do  not  intend  to  demand  om*  snare, 
that  we  intend  to  remit  it,  the  amount  that  Germany  is  to  pay  will 
be  fixed  with  that  in  view,  and  that  the  other  powers  will  get  the 
benefit  of  our  remission,  instead  of  Germany  gettmg  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  under  section  237  our 
Govenunent  is  to  agree  as  to  our  part  of  it,  and  that  it  will  have  to 
come  back 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Dulles  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cancel 
the  money  debt  due  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  I  did  not  know  that  that 
was  determined  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  You  will  find  a  further  provision  saying  that  that 
can  not  be  done  except  by  the  express  authority  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  come  back  to  Senator  McCumber's 
question;  that  it  requires  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Senator  Ej^gx.  The  Boxer  fund  was  disposed  of  by  an  act  of 
Cougress. 

'me  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  introduced  the  act  myself. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  can  not  oe  canceled  except  by  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Knox.  The  question  asked  by  the  chairman  about  Mr. 
Dulles  reminds  me  that  you  said  yesterday  that  this  reparation  com- 
mission was  the  first  commission  appointed,  and  that  it  was  still  in 
operation  when  you  left  Paris.  Who  are  the  members  of  that  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Baritch.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Knox.  The  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  I  understand  you  mean  by  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  the  representatives  of  America  on  the  reparation  com- 
mission, the  commission  that  discussed  all  these  questions;  or  do 
you  mean  the  reparation  commission  as  set  up  in  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

^r.  Baruoh.  There  is  none  now,  but  there  is  a  reparation  com- 
mission I  speak  of  that  was  created  under  the  treaty  but  not  yet 
set  up  and  they  are  trying  to  establish  an  ad  interim  or  provi- 
sional body  to  discuss  with  the  Germans  certain  matters  which  have 
to  be  discussed  with  them  in  order  to  permit  the  Germans  to  reestab- 
lish themselves  in  trade. 

Senator  Knox.  On  page  42  of  the  print  of  your  testimonjr  of 
yesterday,  here,  you  saia  it  was  almost  the  first  of  the  commissions 
appointed  and  was  still  sitting  when  you  left  Paris. 
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Mr.  Barugh.  I  was  talking  of  the  reparation  commission  of  the 
American  peace  commission.  I  read  that  over,  myself,  and  I  knew 
what  I  meant,  but  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  had  left  it  a  little  hazy 
in  your  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  correct  it,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  abou t  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes.  What  we  called  the  reparation  commission  in 
Paris  was  this  commission  that  was  dealing  with  reparation  questions; 
just  like  we  called  the  commission  that  was  dealmg  with  economic 
questions,  in  that  way,  the  economic  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  the  commission  on  helping  to  formulate 
the  reparation  clauses? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  and  part  of  the  reparation  clauses  is  the  creation 
of  an  international  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  You  served  on  both  the  economic  commission  and 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes.  We  divided  up  our  work.  For  instance,  Mr. 
McCormick  had  charge  of  what  we  call  the  categories,  determining  the 
categories  under  which  reparation  could  be  claimed — ^under  wiich 
damages  could  be  claimed.  Mr.  Davis  had  to  do  with  the  financial 
clauses  and  I  had  to  do  with  the  securities.  We  had  to  subdivide  our 
work,  but  we  met  as  a  general  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Lamont  was  in  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Lamont  came  as  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Tieasury,  and  he  stayed  with  the  division  on  reparation,  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  it.  So  that,  as  I  said,  thev 
are  more  familiar  with  these  financial  clauses  than  I  am^  and  I  think 
if  vou  want  any  further  fight  than  I  am  able  to  give  you,  you  might 
call  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lamont. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  one  matter  I  am  quite  anxious  to  get  some 
information  about,  but  perhaps  it  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  vour  activities  over  there. 

I  notice  in  the  treaty  that  Memel,  Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  ceded 
to  the  aUied  and  associated  powers.  That  includes  us.  There  is  an 
absolute  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  portion  of  the  German 
territory.  Then  there  is  a  distmct  provision  in  article  254  that  the 
cessionary  powers  agree  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German  debts.  Does 
that  fix  an  absolute  liability  upon  us  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German 
Government's  debts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  May  I  see  that  ?  What  article  is  that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Moses,  it  is  article  254. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  on  page  308. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  financial  questions,  are  they  not  ?  That 
means  the  powers  to  which  the  German  territory  is  ceded.  If  it  was 
ceded  to  Poland,  for  instance 

Senator  Knox.  But  in  this  case  that  I  mention,  Memel,  Danzig, 
and  Schleswig  are  ceded  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  That 
includes  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  the  principal  allied  and  associated  poweiB. 

Mr.  Baruch.  As  I  understand  that  lansua^e,  *'  the  powers  to  which 
German  territory  is  ceded,''  that  means  that  if  Danzig  was  set  up  as  a 
separate  city,  or  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Poland,  that  that  city  or 
independent  city  or  independent  country  would  be  the  one  that  was 
responsible  for  it. 
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Senator  Enox.  Yes;  but  article  254  makes  the  cessionary  powers 
responsible  for  it.    That  includes  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  was  not  contemplated  in  that. 

Senator  B^nox.  I  have  gone  through  this  treaty  with  great  care 
to  discover  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  treaty  which  aUows  us 
to  pass  that  liabiUty  over  to  whomsoever  we  may  ultimately  cede  the 
territory.  I  should  assume  that  that  would  be  the  plan  that  would 
be  adopted,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  treaty  that  would 
justify  it.  Here  is  the  absolute  provision  that  "  the  powers  to  which 
German  territory  is  ceded  shall;  subject  to  the  qualifications  made  in 
article  255,  undertake  to  pay,*'  and  that  is  a  qualification  only  in 
respect  to  what  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Poland  shall  undertake  to  pay. 

The  Chairmak.  Does  not  that  applv  to  the  overseas  territories  ? 

Senator  Knox.  No;  I  do  not  tmnk  the  overseas  territories  are 
chaiged  with  any  portion  of  the  German  debt. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not.  It  gives  Alsace-Lorraine  an 
absolute  exception. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  Alsace-Lorraine  is  excepted.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  xmder  which  that  territory  was  acquired,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  relieved  of  any  portion  of  the  German  debt.  But  Memel, 
Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  expressly  made  subject — the  cession  is 
expressly  made  subject — to  the  payment  of  their  share  of  the  German 
debt. 

The  Chairbian.  Yes. 

Senator  Elnox.  And  that  payment  is  to  be  made  by  the  cessionaries, 
and  we  are  one  of  the  cessionaries. 

Now,  I  w;ant  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  treaty  or 
any  power  in  any  commission  in  this  treaty  to  justify  us  in  passing, 
or  allow  us  to  pass,  that  proportion  of  the  debt  on  to  the  coxmtry  or 
the  city  that  xutimately  gets  the  sovereignty  of  this  territory.  I  can 
not  find  anything  of  tnat  kind  here. 

Mr.  Baruch,  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  this  treaty  that 
contemplates  the  United  States  assimiing  any  obligation  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Knox.  Of  course,  if  you  are  goin^  to  dispose  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  brush  them  aside 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  woiud  suggest  that  you  ask  one  of  the  men  about 
that  who  is  more  familiar  3ian  I  am  with  it. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Or  that  you  ask  the  State  Department.  But  I  am 
quite  certain  that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  or  was  contemplated. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  not  only  contemplated,  but  it  is  provided  for, 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  it  was  not  provided.  They  were  pretty 
clever  men  who  drew  this  up.  I  was  not  amongst  them,  so  that  1 
can  say  that. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  about  some 
portions  of  it 

Senator  McCumber.  The  construction,  it  seems  to  me,  Senator, 
might  be  based  upon  this  fact.  You  are  speaking  of  the  word 
"ceded."  The  construction  might  be  based  upon  whether  or  not  it 
is  ceded  in  fact  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  territory.  None  of  these 
teiritories  are  now  owned  by  the  United  States  or  will  be  owned  by 
the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  as  I  would  construe  it. 
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Senator  Kxox.  If  you  go  back  to  piige  147,  article  99,  and  just  take 
the  case  of  Meme]  as  an  iUustration.  The  title  to  Memel  is  renounced 
in  favoi  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Bakuch.  What  page  is  that  on  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  on  page  147. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  rights  and  powers  are  renounced  in  favor 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Knox.  The  same  language  is  used  in  regard  to  Danzig  and 
Schleswig. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  yet,  taking  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  we 
could  hardly  claim  that  we  have  title  to  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  not  title,  nobody  has. 

Senator  McCumber.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  1  could  not  imagine  a  more  complete  cession  of 
sovereignty  than  that. 

Mr.  Saruch  (reading) : 

Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  regard  to  these  territories. 

Senatoi  Knox.  What  relevancy  would  that  have  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  If,  by  chance,  there  was  any  obUgation,  Grermany 
accepts  the  settlement.  If  it  shotdd  go  to  Memel,  that  is  a  free 
city,  and  it  wotdd  be  ceded  to  Memel. 

Senator  Knox.  But  Germany  is  out  of  it.  The  instant  she  si^ 
this  treaty  and  ratifies  it  she  is  out  of  it,  because  it  contains  the  cession 
to  the  alhed  and  associated  powers,  and  Germany  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Danzig  and  Schleswig. 

Mr.  Baruch.  i  do  not  know,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Ger- 
many would  have  to  accept  the  settlement  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decided  upon  in  regard  to  Memel. 

Senator  Knox.  The  allied  and  associated  powers  decided  upon 
complete  cession.  That  is  the  settlement  in  regard  to  those  three 
territories.  In  the  cases  of  those  three  territories  the  decision  was 
an  absolute  cession  to  the  aUied  and  associated  powers,  without 
quaUfications. 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  Germany  agrees  to  accept  the  settlement. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  but  we  agree  to  pay  a  part  of  Germany's 
debts. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  agree  to  that  for  the  power  to  which  it  is  finally 
ceded.  I  do  not  thinK  there  could  possibly  be  anv  construction — of 
course  I  would  not  want  to  contend  with  a  man  Uke  yourself,  who  is 
more  f amiUar  with  it,  but  to  me,  as  a  layman,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  could  possibly  be  any  justice  in  your  contention.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  expert  enough  to  argue  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  Take  the  case  you  put.  Germany  agrees  to  accept 
any  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  m 
regard  to  Memel,  Danzig,  and  Scnleswig.  What  is  the  settlement 
provided  by  the  treatv  ?  It  is  the  complete  cession  to  the  allied  and 
associated  powers,  subject  and  according  to  article  264,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  German  debts. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  but  tne  allied  and  associated  powers  settle  it 
upon  Memel,  and  therefore  the  obligation  goes  to  Memel,  which  gets 
the  ceded  territory,  to  pay. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  it  ought  to  say,  but  that  is  what  it 
does  not  say. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  what  it  would  appear  to  me  to  say;  but  I 
would  prefer  that  you  ask  men  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  would  be  likely  to  throw  the  greatest  light 
on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  would  be  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lamont;  or  I  will 
furnish  to  you  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  these  particular  clauses. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  a  question. 
Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  McCumber  whether  this 
little  tabulation  which  he  has  here  has  been  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  No. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  It  is  very  short,  and  I  will  ask  the  stenog- 
rapher to  put  this  in  the  record.  This  paper  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Senator  McCumber  appears  to  nave  been  prepared  by  the 
l^islative  reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  entitled 
**Kelative  rates  of  taxation  for  certain  countries. 

(Senator  Brandegee  here  read  the  table  referred  to,  which  is 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Relative  rates  of  taxation  for  certain  countries. 


Country. 


I'mtcd  Kingdom 

GfTmanv 

UDiUd  States 


Estimated  pre- 
war national 
wealtli.i 


$85  000,000,000 

78,000,000,000 

220,000,000,000 


Taxation  for 
1918. 


>S3  816,000,000 
■1,750,000,000 
♦4,370,000,000 


Per  cent  ol 

prewar 

national 

wealth. 


4.5 
2.2 

1.9 


Per  capita 
tax. 


186.13 
22.88 
39.13 


'  Aytrs,  Leonard  P.    The  Wai  with  Geimany,  1919,  p.  148. 

»To  Mar.  31,  1919.  (Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1919.    This  gives  rate  November,  1918.)   Commerce  Re- 
poils,  Apr.  30,  1919.  p.  610. 
•Current  Opinion,  Januarv,  1919,  p.  63,  nuoting  I^ondcn  Economist.    (Estimate  ) 
*  Business  1  igesl  and  Invcsimcni  Weekly,  Feb.  18, 1919,  p.  239. 
For  L'nitcd  States  estimated  collections  of  1918.  revenue  laws  are  given. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  Mr.  Baruch,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  Germany  had  paid  only  9  per  cent  of  her  war  debt — only  raised 
9  per  cent  of  her  war  debt — ^by  taxation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  the  figures  that  have  been  prevalent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  mean  war  debt  or  war  expenses  % 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  expenses  of  the  war. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means,  then,  that  91  per  cent  of  the 
war  expense  of  Grermany  has  been  financed  by  the  issuance  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  These  figures  are  the  ones  that  I  believe  are  correct, 
but  we  have  had  no  way  of  checking  it  up  from  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not,  of  course,  asking  you  to  be  exactly 
accurate,  but  substantially. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  the  estimated  national  wealth  of 
Germany  was  $78,000,000,000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
185,000,000,000,  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  Germany  was  2.2  per 
cent  and  upon  Great  Britain  4.5  per  cent,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  first, 
did  Germany  pay  the  interest  on  this  91  per  cent  of  securities  issued 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  There  was  no  default  on  her  bonds,  so  that  she  must 
have  paid  it. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  So  that  2.2  per  cent  in  tax  on  the  national 
wealth  of  Germany  in  1918  paid  the  interest  on  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  war  to  Geniany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow,  Senator,  because 
she  might  not  have  raised  enough  money  in  that  way  for  that  purpose. 
She  might  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  She  might  have  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
Germany,  out  of  the  avails  of  the  imposition  of  a  2.2  per  cent  tax  rate, 
was  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt  incurred  in  behalf  of  the 
expenses  of  tne  war  or  not. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  can  figure  that  out  from  what  figures  you  have 
here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  mean  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know 
whether  in  that  way  they  paid  the  interest  on  all,  the  obligations  they 
incurred  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  imagine  they  must  have,  because  there  was  no 
default  in  payment  of  interest  on  their  bonds.     They  musthave  paid  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  Then,  by  the  imposition  of  one- 
half  of  the  taxation  rate  upon  the  Germans  which  is  paid  now  by  the 
citizens  and  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  able  to  pay  all  the  interest 
on  their  obligations  incurred  on  account  of  the  war.  Now,  if  that  is 
so  and  their  per  capita  tax  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  their  estimated  national  wealth  is  '$78,000,000,000  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  only  $85,000,000,000,  why  is  it  that  they  can  not  pay 
more  in  the  way  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  More  than  what  V 

Senator  Brandegee.  More  than  the  treaty  provides. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  any  definite  amount, 
Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  thought  it  did. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any 
amount,  because  the  reparation  commission  wants  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  before  deciding  upon  it.  Probably  the  questions 
that  arose  in  your  minds  are  the  ones  that  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
ones  who  made  this. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  is  it,  if  the  facts  and  figures  that  I  have 
just  read  are  correct,  that  the  Germans  are  in  such  a  bad  way  as 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Practically  every  bit  of  private  property  owned  by 
the  German  nationals  that  is  in  allied  or  associated  countries  has  been 
3eized  and  is  going  to  be  used  for  a  specific  purpose.  Germany  is 
^oing  to  lose  that.  She  loses  a  million  and  a  half  of  spindles  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  70  per  cent  of  her  iron,  30  per  cent  of  her  coal,  all  of  her  sreat 
contracts  for  bauxite  in  France,  and  for  phosphate  in  Algeria  and  the 
Pacific  Islands ;  and  all  the  raw  materials  and  similar  contracts  have 
been  lost.  I  do  not  think  the  world  realizes  what  a  severe  and  harsh 
though  eminently  just  treaty  has  been  put  upon  Germany.     They  do 
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not  realize  the  conditions  that  Germany  has  been  put  in.  So  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  on  prewar  conditions,  what  Germany  could 
pay,  because  we  did  not  know  what  the  conditions,  wiD  be  after  the 
war  and  the  peace  treaty.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  Ger- 
many was  crippled.  I  heard  what  you  said,  and  it  bears  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  Baruch.  She  loses  valuable  zinc  concentrates  in  Australia, 
which  save  her  practically  domination  of  the  zinc  trade  of  the  world. 
I  coulti  put  in  a  long  list  which  woidd  show  you  generally  how  much 
crippled  Germany  has  been  made  by  this  treaty  in  the  very  clauses 
that  are  spread  out  before  you,  and  it  was  that  that  I  had  in  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  imdidy  impressed  upon  me.  I  had  that  in 
mind  when  I  made  the  statement  tnat  she  would  be  unable  to  pay 
the  sums  of  money  that  would  probably  be  assessed  against  her  under 
these  categories. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  bearing  upon  that  same  subject,  I  think 
another  little  table  which  I  have  prepared  ought  to  go  into  the 
record  at  this  time,  showing  each  of  these  three  countries  and  the 
per  capita  debt  on  June  30, 1918,  which  I  obtained  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  191S. 

The  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Philippines,  has  a  public  debt 
of  817,005,431,000.     The  debt  per  capita  was  8159.45. 

Ttie  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  colonies,  had  a  public  debt  of 
$36,391,132,000,  with  a  per  capita  debt  of  $789.58. 

German}^  exclusive  of  colonies,  had  a  debt  of  $34,807,337,000,  with 
a  per  capita  debt  of  $514.81. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  our  per  capita  debt  was  practically  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  ana  that  Great  Britain's  was  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  Germany,  and  that  while  Germany  paid  most 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  through  borrowings  ratherthan  heavy 
taxes  upon  her  people,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  has  but  $34,807,337,000 
of  indebtedness  against  her. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  those  figures  include  not  only  the  national 
debt,  but  State  and  mimicipal  debts  as  well  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  do  not  so  understand. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  national  debts. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  the  date  of  the  figures  that  you 
just  gave  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Jime  30,  1918.  That  was  just  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  had  in  mind  1914. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  put  that  in  as 
bearing  upon  the  burden  of  Germany. 

ilr.  Saruch.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  it  clear,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  you. 
You  were  indulging  in  general  terms,  and  I  thought  you  might  elabo- 
rate.   I  thought  it  womd  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  terms  are  harsh  and  severe,  but  I  think  are 
very  just,  and  I  woxild  go  on  record  as  saying  that  this  commission  is 
workable-     It  is  a  workable  arrangement. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  express  that  with  some 
doubt 1 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  much  of  it  left  to  the 
future,  however,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  of  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  because  I  could  name  hundreds  of  men  in 
America — thousands  of  them — that  would  carry  out  that. 

The  Chairman.  Carry  out  what? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  make  this  a  workable  treaty,  that  could 
sit  on  this  commission  and  make  it  work.  I  am  talking  about  the 
reparation  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  places. 
You  need  not  assure  us  of  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  disposed  to  doubt  as  to 
the  reparation  commission  working. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  a  bit.  I  have  some  serious 
doubts  about  our  work  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  was  not  express- 
ing any  doubt  at  all;  but  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  elaborate  the 
theme  which  you  were  discussing  with  Senator  Brandegee.  You 
said  the  treaty  is  very  severe  and  harsh,  but  just.  Now,  I  would 
like  jou  in  general  terms  to  go  on  and  elaborate  what  you  were 
speaking  about.  Let  us  take  the  coal  situation,  for  instance.  How 
much  coal  did  you  take  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  took  enough  to  make  up  all  the  losses  that  she 
caused  the  Belgian  and  French  mines. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  how  much  in  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  us  say  there  are  26,000,000  tons.  It  is  about  30 
per  cent,  but  that  would  mclude  the  Silesian  fields,  of  which  she  will 
get  her  proportionate  share  that  she  has  been  accustomed  to  have. 

Senator  Johnsox  of  California.  And  your  answer  is,  I  take  it, 
that  you  take  enough  to  make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  economic  life. 

vSenator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all  you  take — enough  to 
make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction. 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  to  make  it  sure  that  Germanv  will  continue  to 
sell  the  coal  that  had  formerly  been  under  contract,  for  instance,  to 
France  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  destruction  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  likewise  in  respect  to  the  coal 
that  is  directed  to  be  delivered  to  Italy? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  a  protection  to  Italy  for  coal  that  she  has  to 
have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  point  of  it  is  that  you  said 
very  well  and  eloquently  that  you  took  from  Germany  enough  coal 
to  niake  up  for  her  wanton  destruction.  Does  Italian  coal  come 
within  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  added — if  I  did  not,  I  should  like  to — and 
to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  whole  coal  situation  in  Europe 
which  resulted  from  that,  and  so  as  to  give  to  France  and  to  Belgium 
and  these  other  countries  the  same  amount  of  coal  that  they  had 
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gotten  in  peace  conditions,  so  as  not  to  put  Germany  in  the  position 
of  taking  this  coal  away  and  delivering  it  to  anjone  that  she  cared  to. 
She  might  ruin  Belgian,  Italian,  and  French  industries  in  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  compelled  her  to  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  coal. 

Afr.  Babugh.  Under  this  she  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  deliver  coal 
if  it  is  to  interfere  with  her  economic  and  industrisJ  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  which  is  taken  from  her,  does 
that  interfere  with  her  industrial  life  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  it  does,  they  will  not  take  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  it  ?  Pardon  me.  Are  there 
anv  specific  amounts  to  be  delivered,  any  minimums  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  me  turn  to  the  clause  and  read  it  to  you.  It  is 
on  page  291. 

&nator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar  with  the  coal 
€ituation,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.     It  is  page  295,  Annex  V. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  last  clause  in  Annex  V  is  the  one  that  we  want 
to  look  at,  the  very  last  clause. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  on  page  295. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  last  clause  of  the  annex,  paragraph  10,  reads: 

If  the  commission  shall  determine  that  the  full  exercise  of  the  foregoing  o|)tion8 
would  interfere  unduly  with  the  industrial  requirements  of  Germany,  the  commission 
is  authorized  to  postpone  or  to  cancel  deliveries,  and  in  so  doing  to  settle  all  questions 
of  priority ;  but  the  coal  to  replace  coal  from  destroyed  mines  shall  receive  priority 
over  other  deliveries. 

I  wrote  that  clause  myself,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CSaifomia.  That  is,  the  last  sentence  you  just 
read } 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  it  is  left  with  the  commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  the  options  interfere  and  whether  they 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  The  intent  of  this  was  that  Grermany  should 
pay  what  she  ought  to  pay  and  could  pay,  and  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  it,  without  any  imdue  interference  in  the  working  out 
of  payments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Wherein  is  the  severity  and  harsh- 
ness of  that  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  WeU,  that  is  not  so,  taken  by  itself.  I  refer  not  to 
one  particular  thin^,  but  to  the  general  thing.  If  you  take  into  con- 
sideration that  she  is  obliged  to  pay  all  that  she  can  pay,  and  in  addi- 
tion that  she  has  lost  her  colonies  and  her  territories  contiguous  to 
her,  that  the  property  of  her  citizens  has  been  taken  from  ner,  that 
these  contracts  that  sne  had  have  been  broken,  that  these  vast  inter- 
laced commercial  relations  all  over  the  world  of  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial nature  which  she  had  estabhshed  for  many  years  have  been 
destroyed  and  taken  away  and  abrogated,  and  all  raw  materials  and 
suppUes  have  been  cut  on,  and  that  tne  great  commercial  houses  that 

fathered  together  the  raw  materials  and  sent  them  into  Germany  and 
rought  them  back  in  manufactured  articles  are  taken  away  from  her, 
I  think  my  adjectives  are  quite  correct.  Also  her  merchant  marine 
has  been  taken. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  questioning  your  adjec- 
tives at  all;  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  have  you  elaborate  the  sub- 
ject. That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  the  coal,  because  I 
thought  that  that  was  one  part  of  the  general  statement  that  you 
made  as  to  the  severity  and  ixarshness  of  the  terms.  I  thought  you 
minimized  the  coal  question,  so  I  was  asking  you  the  question,  where- 
in was  the  severity  and  the  harshness. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  very  glad  to  elaborate  as  fully  as  I  can.  I  do 
not  question  the  justice  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  turn  to  page  273  of  the  committee  print, 
paragraph  15,  the  last  two  lines  in  paragraph  15.  That  is  a  little 
va^e  in  mv  mind. 

Senator  foMERENE.  What  line? 

Senator  Moses.  The  last  two  lines  in  paragraph  15  on  page  273 
[reading] : 

When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  and  when  goods  are  delivered  by  th 
commission,  certificates  to  an  equivalent  value  must  be  withdrawn. 

The  last  two  lines  apparently  contemplate  an  ultimate  sale  of  the 
bonds  to  individuals. 
Mr.  Baruch.  You  mean  those  two  sentences  [reading]: 

The  said  certificate  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commission,  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

Senator  Moses.  And  then  [reading]: 

When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation 


Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course — explaining  the  last  sentence  first — the 
certificates  which  have  been  issued  against  bonds  which  have  been 
sold  will  naturally  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  warehouse  certificates? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  apply  to  both,  Senator.  If  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  certificates  issued  against  them  would  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  control  the  sale  of  goods  against 
which  warehouse  certificates  are  issued  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  so,  Senator.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
again  before  replying. 

Senator  Moses.  I  said  yesterday  that  possibly  Mr.  Davis  knows 
about  this  better  than  you.  If  so,  I  will  not  pursue  this  inquiry. 
I  thought  that,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming,  your  view  would  oe  of 
value. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  could  answer  the  first  part  of  your  question,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  have  him  down  here  to  deal  with  the  financial 
clauses,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  wait  for  him. 

Senator  Moses.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  who  would  control 
the  sale  of  these  goods  which  are  delivered  and  against  which  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  and  who  will  determine  the  time  when  bonds  shall 
be  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  certificates  having  been  pre\'iously 
issued  against  both. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  reparation  commission  determines  all  of  these 
things,  and  they  can  make  their  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  a  very 
broad  power.  1  do  not  know  that  that  particular  phase  has  been 
determmed.     They  have  the  right  to  determine. 
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Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  up  to  1951,  the  commission  can 
prevent  the  passing  of  bonds  into  the  hands  of  the  piirchaser  if  it 
so  chooses. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Up  to  1951,  I  presume  so,  but  I  would  like  to  read 
over  this  clause  before  I  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  think 
that  would  lie  with  the  reparation  conmiission.  Now,  do  you  desire 
Mr.  Davis  to  come  down  here  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  some  of  the  Senators  desire  him. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  somebody  who  is  familiar  with  the  financial 
clauses  should  come. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  do  you  desire  to  have  Mr.  Lamont  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Except  for  tne  personal  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
old  classmate,  I  do  not  particularly  care  for  Mr.  Lamont  or  for 
Mr.  Davis,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  here  who  is  familiar 
with  the  financial  clauses,  especially  with  reference  to  the  powers 
of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  do  not  think  that  is  sufficiently  stated. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  that  there  is  some  disparity  of  interpre- 
tation, certainly  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  committee, 
as  to  just  what  the  powers  of  the  commission  may  be.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  committee,  I  think,  as  to  the 
wide  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  trust  not. 

Senator  Knox.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  Monday  at  10.30. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you 
desire  to  ask,  Mr.  Baruch  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  May  I  ask  whether  you  wiU  want  me  any  further  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  ask  the  other  members  to  say  whether 
there  is  any  desire  to  hold  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  not  to  dismiss  any 
witness,  but  I  would  not  want  to  keep  Mr.  Baruch  in  the  city.  He 
may  be  recalled. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  come  back. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly,  you  can  go  to  New  York.  We 
have  not  yet  adjourned.  I  would  like  to  see  first  as  to  the  time.  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  chairman,  just  before  leaving,  said  that  he 
would  like  to  rush  this  matter  along  as  rapidly  ad  possible,  indicating 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  session  this  afternoon  if  it  could  be  hao. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  witnesses  have  you  for  this  afternoon  ? 

Senator  Moses.  We  have  finished  with  Prof.  Taussig. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  any  work. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  imtil 
Monday,  August  5,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MONDAY,  AXiaXTST  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
cobfmittee  on  foreign  relations, 

Washiiigian,  D.  C, 

Tne  committee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
liodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Knox, 
Johnson  of  Calif  ornia,  New,  Moses,  WUliams,  Swanson,  and  Fomerene. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Davis, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

STATEHEVT  OF  HB.  VOBXAV  H.  DAVIS. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  full  name  is  Norman  H.  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  finance  commissioner  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  finance  commissioner  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  was  financial  adviser  to  the  Peace  Commission. 

The  CHAiRBtfAN.  And  what  is  your  business  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  no  business  here  now.  I  have  given  up  every- 
tliing,  for  the  last  two  years,  since  we  were  in  the  war.  I  am  a 
banker  by  profession,  ]>ut  I  retired  from  all  my  banking  connections. 

The  Chairman.  What  banks  were  you  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  president  of  the  Trust  Co.  of  Cuba,  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  I  have  been  a  stockholder  in  several  other  banks  in  this 
country — ^interested  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  you 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  work  in  Paris.  I  was  not  here  when 
you  were  called.  I  had  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  vSome  of 
the  Senators  who  were  here  desire  to  ask  you  questions.  Senator 
Moses,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  financial  commission  to  Paris  comprised  how 
nianv  members  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  were  two  members  from  each  Government — 
from  each  of  the  big  powers. 

Senator  Moses.  Wno  was  your  colleague? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thomas  Lamont. 

Senator  MosEs.  He  especially  represented  the  Treasury  Department? 

XIi-.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  also  represented  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  as  Finance  Commission  to  Europe,  I  repre- 
sented the  Treasury  Department,  and  Lamont  represented  them  also 
in  connection  with  the  peace,  but  I  had  the  other  Treasury  work 

besides. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  there  two  financial  delegates  there  from  each  I 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  all  got  together?  j 

ilr.  Davis.  Yes.         "  \ 

Senator  Moses.  To  the  number  of  fifty-odd?  ! 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  just 

Senator  Moses.  Of  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers?      \ 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Namely,  10?  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  tne  others  had  representatives.  But  they! 
met  only  occasionally,  because  the  work  was  divided  among  sub-  i 
committees  and,  as  a  rule,  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
acted  practically  as  the  executive  committee,  and  then  v/ould  call  in  j 
the  other  delegates  and  go  over  matters  after  they  had  been  settled  | 
or  agreed  upon  among  tliemselvcs.  | 

Senator  Moses.  Was  any  record  kept  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission ?  j 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  i 

Senator  Moses.  Of  each  session  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  they  reported  stenographically  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  well,  not  always  stenographically,  because  we! 
kept  the  minutes  in  French  and  English,  and  tney  would  have  to  l>o 
revised  because  there  were  a  lot  of  discussions  sometimes  that  were 
not  necessary  to  put  in  the  minutes;  but  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ments arrived  at  was  put  do^vn  in  the  minutes  and  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  Those  were  made  up  in  substance  and  were 
initialed  at  the  close  of  each  session  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  they  w^ere  not  initialed  at  the  close  of  each  session,, 
They  w^ere  written  up  and  presented  to  the  members,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  they  were  approved  or  disapproved — approved  with  what-, 
ever  alterations  were  necessary.  ' 

Senator  Moses.  Did  those  minutes  go  to  our  plenipotentiaries  for 
their  guidance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

vSenator  Moses.  Were  copies  kept  by  each  of  our  financial  commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  yoiu*  copies? 

Mr.  Davis.  J  have  not  got  them  yet.  They  were  in  w-th  all  my 
files,  which  are  being  sent  over,  but  they  have  not  arriv  ed  yet.  ] 
kept  the  complete  minutes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  thi^ 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  assume  that  the  peace  financial  commissioner^ 
for  the  countries  other  than  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
sat  with  the  10  when  the  matters  connected  with  their  own  countries 
were  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  after  we  had  come  to  some  tentative  decision  n^ 
something  that  did  concern  them  we  called  them  in. 

Senator  Moses.  After  having  decided  you  called  them  in  and  coin 
municated  to  them  your  decision  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  did  not  do  that.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  work  if  you  had  had  all  the  delegates  sitting  there 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  spirit  of  it,  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  these  10  frame  the  articles  in  the  treaty  con- 
tained in  Part  VTTl ,  which  you  will  find  on  page  249  of  the  print  you 
have  before  vou  of  the  treatv  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  that  is  reparation. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  framed  those  sections  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  reparation  sections  were  framed  by  the  reparation  ' 
conunission. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  MjcCormick,  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  You  were  a  member  of  the  reparation  commission, 
and  of  what  other  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  are  famihar  with  these  articles  in  Part 
VIII  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  Belgian  finance  commissioners  sit  with  you 
m  reaching  the  determination  contained  in  article  232  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  it  left  to  the  reparation  commission 
to  determine  the  amoimt  of  money  that  Belgium  had  borrowed  from 
the  allied  and  associated  Governments  which  Germany  should  repay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recall  specifically  why  the  reparation  commis- 
sion was  to  do  that.  Thev  had  to  name  some  one  to  do  it,  because 
so  far  as  the  advances  maae  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  we  have  obligations  of  the  Belgian  Grovernment. 
There  is  no  discretion  about  that.  But  as  to  the  advances  made  by 
England  and  France  to  Belgium,  they  were  on  open  account,  and 
there  were  questions  about  which  there  may  be  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  they  had  to  designate  some  one  wno  would  finally  arrive  at 
those  figures  in  case  there  was  any  discussion  over  it. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  rq^son  why  the  bonds  to  be  issued 
by  the  German  Government  in  payment  of  that  item  of  reparation 
were  to  be  handed  to  the  reparation  commission  rather  than  to  the 
Belgian  Government  ?    That  provision  is  on  the  top  of  page  251 : 

Such  bonds  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  reparation  commission,  which  has  authority 
\i)  take  and  acknowledge  receipt  thereof  on  behalf  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  was  because  everything  is  to  be  handed 
to  the  reparation  commission — everything  that  Germany  pays. 

Senator  Moses.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  this  was  just  following  the  general  rule. 

Senator  Moses.  And  just  what  will  the  reparation  commission  do 
with  those  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  agree  to 
accept  these  German  bonds  in  payment  of  the  Belgian  indebtedness 
to  them  prior  to  the  armistice,  they  will  be  turned  over  to  them 

Sroportionately.    'That  is  one  other  reason  why  they  were  to  be 
elivered  to  the  reparation  commission. 
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Senator  Moses.  Was  not  that  proposal  advanced^  that  we  should 
take  the  German  bonds  in  settlement  of  the  obligations  of  our  loans 
to  the  AUies  ?    Was  not  that  a  definite  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  the  AlUes  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  not  definitely  proposed  that  the  AUies 
should  accept,  in  heu  of  the  obUgations  which  we  now  have  from 
certain  of  the  allied  Grovernments  in  Europe — that  in  lieu  of  those 
obhgations  we  should  accept  German  bonds  ? 

i&.  Davis.  No;  that  was  only  specifically  made  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 

Senator  Moses.  And  was  that  proposal  dedined  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  Belgium  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mt.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  dechned.  We  simply  told  them  that 
we  had  no  authority  to  act  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  it  was  left  open  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  left  open  for  Congress  to  decide. 

Senator  Moses.  For  legislation  ? 

Mi.  Davis.  Yes;   in  fact,  the  President  said  that  he  would  pro- 

f)ose  to  Congress  that  we  accept  German  obUgations  in  respect  of  the 
oans  to  Belgium  up  tmtil  the  armistice — that  he  could  simply  recom- 
mend that  to  Confess. 

Senator  Knox.  How  much  had  we  loaned  to  Belgium  up  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  loaned  them,  as  I  recall,  between  $300,000,000 
and  $400,000,000.  It  was  about  $300,000,000.  I  can  get  that 
exactly. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  care  for  that. 

Senator  Moses.  The  reparation  commission  will  fix  the  total  sum 
of  reparation  due  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  They  will  do  that  sometime  prior  to  May,  1921  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  notify  the  German  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  interrupt  the  examination  for  a 
moment  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  As  1  understand  you,  the  offer  on  our  part  was 
an  agreement  to  make  that  recommendation  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  it  was  left  to  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  shall  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  We  told  them  specifically  that  neither 
the  President  nor  any  of  us  had  any  authority  whatever  to  agree 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  well  understood  in  Paris  that  the  United 
States  would  keep  no  portion  of  this  reparation  payment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  understanding? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  what  the  general  opinion  of  different 
people  was,  but  the  United  States  Government  representatives  did 
not  say  they  would  not  keep  any  of  the  reparation,  and  we  did  not 
say  they  would.  That  was  another  matter  that  we  felt  we  had  no 
right  to  determine. 
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Senator  Moses.  I  understood  your  colleague,  Mr.  Baruch,  to  have 
said  that  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States. was  to  have  no 
share  in  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  By  whom  did  he  sav  it  was  understood  ?  Where  is  Mr, 
Baruch's  testimony?     I  should  like  to  see  that. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  he  said  that  in  response  to  one  of  Senator 
Knox's  questions. 

Senator  Knox.  He  practically  said  that.  I  called  his  attention  to. 
the  fact  that  the  President  had  said  so  in  his  speech  of  July  10. 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  the  President  say  that  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  will  find  that  at  the  bottom  of  page  6,  an 
interrogatory  by  Senator  Ejiox,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the. 
page;  and  fmlher  down,  at  about  the  middle  of  page  7,  you  will  find 
a  very  clear  intimation  at  least  from  Mr.  Baruch  that  the  United 
States  was  to  have  no  share  in  the  reparation. 

Senator  ElNOx.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  testiomny  indicated  that 
that  was  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  I  can  say  is,  there  was  no  official  declaration  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Kj^gx.  Mr.  Baruch  said  that,  too. 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course,  I  will  say  this,  that  we  were  in  a  different 
position  from  any  of  the  other  Governments  negotiating  the  peace. 
Our  material  interests — that  is,  our  direct  material  interests — ^were 
so  infinitesimal  that  we  were  not  there  trading  for  something.  We 
were  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  me  whole  world,  and  indirectly  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  were  no  specific  material  interests  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  obtain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
that  viewpoint,  however,  were  you  not  ? 

Jk.  Davis.  Well 

Senator  McCumbee.  Did  the  President  indicate  to  your  commis- 
sion, or  the  subconamittee  of  which  you  were  a  member,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  recommend  that  Congress  remit  anything  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  the  debt  due  us  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  any  intimation  of  that  in  any  way, 
80  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  I  have  heard  some  discussions  there.  Some 
people  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  probably  be  good 
pobcy  for  the  United  States  not  to  file  claims  for  reparation;  but  it 
was  just  a  general  discussion  at  various  times. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  reparation  or  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Indemnity. 

Senator  McCumber.  Kather  than  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  often  use  the  word 
"indemnity."     It  was  usually  ''reparation.'' 

The  Chairman.  ''Indemnity*'  was  usually  applied  to  prewar 
J^«8es,  was  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  Yes.    That  did  not  come  under  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  tiiat. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  guess  that  probably  would  be  a  fair  distinction  to 
make. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  it  is  your  understanding  that  we  were  to 
have  some  share  in  the  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  my  understanding  that  we  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  file  claims  under  the  various  categories,  just  as  any 
other  country  does,  and  that  it  is  for  our  Government  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  desires  to  do  so,  and  that  that  has  not  been  decided. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  is  verv  clear  that  the  other  four  Govern- 
ments will  take  reparation  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch  intimated  in  picturesque  language 
the  other  day  that  ^^X''  billions  of  dollars  reparation  would  be  de- 
manded from  Germany;  and  the  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  some 
Senators,  if  the  United  States  waived  its  right  of  reparation,  whether 
the  amount  to  be  exacted  from  Germany  would  be  X  minus  Y, 
Y  representing  the  amount  which  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive.     Have  you  any  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  just  depend  entirely  on  how  you  worked  it 
out  at  the  time.  It  could  be  settled  on  that  basis,  or  it  could  be 
settled  on  another  basis. 

Senator  Moses.  The  theory  of  the  reparation  is  that  they  would 
fix  the  total  amount  which  Germany  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  the  reparation  commission  first  is  to  determine  by 
1921  from  its  various  reports  and  investigations  how  much  Germany 
owes  under  the  various  categories  of  damage.  That  might,  for 
instance,  be  $40,000,000,000,  and  that  is  what  Germany  is  ooligated 
to  pay.  Then  the  reparation  commission,  however,  can  afterward, 
by  unanimous  vote,  reduce  that  amount  in  accordance  with  what  they 
think  Germany  can  pay.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  Germany's 
bill  may  be  considered  as  in  excess  of  Germany's  capacity  to  pay, 
and  as  the  reparation  commission  did  not  decide  just  wnat  Germany's 
bill  should  be,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  this  commission  and  give  it 
more  latitude,  in  order  to  regulate  Germany's  actual  liability  with 
her  capacity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory  being  that  the  repara- 
tion commission  will  take  all  the  traffic  will  bear  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  61  of  Mr.  Baruch's  testimony  you  will 
see  Mr.  Baruch  says: 

This  commiBsion  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum.  The  commieeion  has  plenan* 
powers,  if  that  is  the  right  adjective.  They  can  fix  *'X  "  billion  dollars.  They  have 
that  right. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that? 

Senator  Moses.  Page  61,  part  3,  about  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  us.  That  is  just 
a  different  way  of  expressing  it. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  getting  at.  X  being 
the  total  sum  which  Germany  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  Y 
representing  the  sum  which  the  United  States  might  claim,  if  we 
waive  our  rights  to  the  payment  of  Y,  will  the  total  indemnity  to  he 

Said  by  Germany  be  X  minus  Y,  or  will  X,  undiminished  by  Y,  be 
ividea  among  tne  others  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  that  will  be*  regrilated  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  United  States  agrees  to  remit  its  claims;  that  is,  the 
United  States  could  fix  the  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  as  we  did  with  the  Boxer  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  If  you  will  now  turn  to  page  273  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  treaty 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  a  question  upon  this  same  subject  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Davis,  your  understand- 
ing is  that  if  the  United  States  remits  whatever  is  due  from  Germany 
to  the  United  States,  Germany  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  that  sum 
to  the  other  allies  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  United  States,  in  my  judgment,  in  remitting,  could 
dictate  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  remit. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  other  four  powers  be  necessarily 
obliged  to  accept  our  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think  so;  because  otherwise,  if  we  want  to 
remit  it  to  Germany,  we  can  collect  it  and  then  give  it  back  to 
Germany. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  a  rather  cimibersome  process, 
however. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  having  an  agreement  about  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  273  of  the  printed  text  of  the  treaty, 
article  16,  will  you  please  explain  how  that  will  work  out? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  certificate  of  ownership.  There  was  quite 
a  lot  of  discussion  in  the  committee.  The  American  delegation  felt 
that  while  our  material  interest  in  what  is  collected  from  Grermany 
is  insignificant,  our  interest  in  the  financial  situation  of  the  world 
is  very  great,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  be  very  inadvisable  to  have 
the  obligations  of  a  big  country  floated  throughout  the  world  imless 
they  were  good  and  could  be  met,  and  that  it  would  cause  a  critical 
financial  situation  if  they  were  floated  before  they  could  be  met,  and 
so  we  put  in  the  reparation  chapter  the  condition  that  the  bonds 
which  Germany  delivers  are  to  be  dehvered  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion and  are  only  to  be  distributed  by  the  reparation  commission  upon 
a  unanimous  vote;  and  I  assimie  that 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  you  in  what  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  occurs — ^where  it  provides  that  they  may  be 
distributed  by  unanimous  consent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  find  it  for  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  may  be  the  provision  at  the 
bottom  of  page  271. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  on  page  271.     It  says: 

On  the  following  questions  unanimity  is  necessary. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  section  (b)  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes  (reading) : 

QuestioDs  of  determining  the  amount  and  conditions  of  bonds  or  other  obligation^ 
to  be  issued  by  the  German  Government  and  of  fixing  the  time  and  manner  for  sellingi 
negotiating,  or  distributing  such  bonds. 
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Those  questions  require  a  tmanimous  vote. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  conunission,  having  determined  that  the 
bonds  shall  h&  distributed ,  shall  issue  those  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  What  will  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  mav  issue  these  participating  certificates  before 
they-  decide  upon  the  distribution.  If  they  are  going  to  distribute 
the  bonds,  there  is  no  necessity  for  issuing  these  participation  receipts. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  issue  these  certificates  as  against 
the  bonds  which  the  Commission  have  in  their  possession  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  as  against  the  bonds,  no,  but  simply  as  evidences 
of  ownership  in  bonds  which  are  held  by  the  reparation  commission, 
the  final  disposition  of  which  has  not  been  determined  by  the  repara- 
tion commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  mean  that  the  distribution  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  participation  in  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tney  might  decide  never  to  distribute  those  bonds  at 
all,  and  thev  will  not  decide  to  distribute  them  until  they  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  Germany  can  pay.  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  those  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  why  issue  the  certificates  of  participating 
ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  these  are  held  practically  in  trust,  and  the 
powers  interested  are  entitled  to  have  some  evidence  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  them.  Some  of  the  Governments  were  objecting  to 
the  reparation  commission  withholding  those  bonds;  and  they 
said,  *  *  We  will  need  credit,  and  if  we  have  something  to  show  for  them 
we  might  be  able  to  exchange  among  the  various  Governments,  to 
offset  these  against  some  other  claim;  or  we  might  be  able  to  use 
those  with  banks  for  temporary  advances.'' 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  under  the  provision  that  the  certificates 
may  be  registered  and  transferred  by  indorsement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  while  the  Reparation  Commission 
will  hold  the  bonds,  nevertheless  in  fact  the  bonds  will  go  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  because  we  assume  that,  for  instance,  they 
would  be  in  very  large  blocks.  Suppose  Germany  delivers  $15,000^ 
000,000  of  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  She  will  deliver  824,000,000,000,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  not  yet.  We  do  not  know  whether  she  will 
or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  She  may. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  she  may  deliver  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
believe  she  will,  myself.  But  all  that  Germany  deUvers  now  will  be, 
approximately,  $15,000,000,000  in  bonds.  Now  let  us  take  the  case 
of  France.  Suppose  the  participation  of  France  will  be  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  That  would  be  $7,500,000,000.  Then  France, 
if  she  wanted  to,  could  have  five  certificates  of  $1,500,000,000  each; 
and  if  there  is  anybody  who  is  sucker  enough  to  buy  that  certificate 
outright — one  of  them — I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  look  after  him.  We  wanted  to  avoid  their  getting 
these  out  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done 
in  this  case. 
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Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  accomplished  that, 
because  while  there  may  not  be  a  sucker  who  would  give  $1,500,000,- 
000  for  one  of  those  certificates,  there  might  be  some  speculator  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  $900,000,000  and  take  those  bonds  at  60  and 
then  issue  subdivisions  of  the  participation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  but  do  you  tnink  a  r^ponsible  government 
would  sell  its  bonds  to  a  speculator  on  those  conditions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the  reason  why 
we  should  go  into  this  reparation  commission  and  why  we  should  do 
all  these  things  was  because  we  have  got  to  fiurnish  money  to  keep 
these  people  going,  and  we  have  got  to  stabilize  all  their  finances,  and 
industry,  and  agriculture,  and  everything  else;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  going  to  be  done,  when  we  get  all  through  with  it,  unless  we  are 
ffoing  to  furnish  some  money;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
furnish  money  unless  we  get  some  kind  of  collateral,  and  it  might  be 
done  by  a  group  of  bankers,  or  it  might  be  done  by  legislation  whereby 
we  would  take  those  participating  certificates. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  they  can  use  those  German  bonds  now 
as  collateral  very  effectively,  because  they  are  in  such  large  units  that 
it  is  impossible. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  not  prevent  an  underwriting  syndicate 
Issuing  certificates  in  smaller  sums. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true,  but  they  would  be  issuing  something 
which  is  un determinate,  and  issuing  against  something  that  may  never 
be  delivered. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  an  obli2;ation  of  the 
German  Grovernment,  namely,  these  certificates.  In  the  fii-st  place, 
the  German  Government  issues  its  bonds  which  .e:o  into  the  hands  of 
the  reparation  commission.  They  are  the  "underlying  security  as  an 
obligation  of  the  German  Government,  whatever  that  underlying 
securitv  may  be  good  for. 

Mr.  t)AVis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  reparation  commission  issues  its  certifi- 
cates to  the  effect  that  it  holds  these  bonds  for  the  benefit,  let  us  say, 
of  the  French  Government.  The  French  Government  takes  those 
certificates  in  five  portions,  which  it  is  to  indorse. 

Mr.  Davis.  Xo. 

Senator  Moses.  Not  more  than  five  portions. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  more  than  five  portions  and  the  reparation  com- 
mission will  determine  that.  It  says  the  reparation  commission 
may.     It  does  nqt  say  it  will. 

Senator  Moses.  In  article  15,  on  page  273,  it  says: 

The  commission  will  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  form  as  the 
'Y'mmiarion  shall  fix 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes:  '*in  such  form  as  the  commission  shall  fix.'' 

Senator  MosES.  Yes;  but  that  means  the  wording  of  it,  does  it 
not — the  form  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  yes;  but  our  records  will  show  verv  distinotlv 
that  these  certificates  are  not  to  be  used  in  any  way  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

Senator  Moses.  They  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Governments. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  but  the  reparation  commission,  in  fixing  the 
form,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  that— I  do  not  think  there  is  at  all — can 
put  in  there  that  debentures  can  not  be  issued  against  it. 
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Senator  Moses.  The  lan^age  of  the  treaty,  on  page  273,  does  not 
indicate  it.     It  says  that  they  shall  issue — 

a  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the  issues 
mentioned  above,  the  said  certificate,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concerned,  being 
divisible  in  a  number  of  parts  not  exceeding  five. 

Now,  it  savs  they  will  issue,  it  says  what  they  shall  consist  of,  and 
that  on  the  demand  of  the  power  it  is  divisible. 

Mr.  Davis.  Into  five. 

Senator  Moses.  They  get  their  certificate  of  one-fifth  and  hold  it 
as  a  sovereign  power.  They  indorse  it,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
another  Government,  do  they  not?  In  other  words,  it  is  the  note 
of  the  German  Government  indorsed  bv  the  French  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  underwriting  syndicate  takes  it  at  a  de- 
preciation from  par.  There  is  nothing  preventing  the  underwriting 
syndicate  from  issuing  debentures  and  putting  them  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  would  you  do?  1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  it  at  all  myself,  but  how  would  you  avoid  it  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  avoided,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  that  a 
bankrupt  country  or  a  country  hard  pressed  for  funds  is  going  to 
hold  their  certificates  of  ownership  in  these  bonds  and  not  raise 
money  on  them  when  money  is  the  thing  thev  need;  and  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out  is  just  what  took  place  in  the  commission  in  its 
discussion  with  reference  to  these  points,  as  to  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  bonds  should  be  held  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments or  whether  they  were  going  to  seep  out  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  should  not 
seep  out  to  the  public.  That  was  our  principal  contention.  They 
first  contended  that  the  bonds  should  be  delivered  to  the  Governments 
themselves.  The  Governments  said,  ^^When  these  bonds  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  reparation  commission,  we  want  our  share  of  the  bonds'': 
but  our  contention  was  that  this  was  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
whole  world,  and  that  one  power  that  got  those  bonds  might  be  hard 
pressed  and  might  want  to  dispose  of  them,  and  they  might  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  then  we,  as  I  say,  agreed  that  those 
bonds  should  be  held  and  distributed  only  when  the  reparation  com- 
mission unanimously  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  do  so,  and  that 
it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  then  they  said,  '^  Well,  but  we  might  be  able 
sometime  to  borrow  some  money.  We  realize  that  we  should  not 
go  to  the  public,  but  we  would  hlce  to  have  something  so  that  we  can 

{p  to  our  own  banks  and  get  something  against  these.  We  would 
ike  to  have  that  right.''  We  explained  to  them  that  under  the  con- 
ditions it  would  not  be  a  very  attractive  security  and  that  was  the 
reason  it  was  limited  to  such  large  imits  and  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  was  not  to  get  out  to  the  public,  because  that  is  the 
reason  we  objected  to  the  distribution  of  the  bonds.  I  am  sure  our 
records  will  be  very  clear  on  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  some  Governments  who  possibly  could 
not  maintain  those  things.  Now,  the  Serbian  Government^  for 
instance,  will  have  a  far  smaller  gross  amount  of  these  bonds  tlian 
any  other.  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  my  mind,  from  observa- 
tion of  the  Serbian  Government  at  close  range  and  at  long  distance, 
that  they  are  going  to  hold  those  bonds  and  that  they  are  not  going 
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to  get  money  on  them,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  have  to 
sell  them  to  an  underwriting  syndicate  that  will  take  them  at  a 
great  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  issue  certificates  also  for  goods, 
things  exported,  which  should  be  credited  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  clause  that  was  put  in  here  because  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  reparation  commission  might  take  over  cer- 
tain properties  or  certain  materials,  in  which  case  the  Government 
said  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  certificate  showing  that  the 
reparation  commission  had  it,  and  that  their  indivisible  interest  was 
so  much 

The  Chairman.  It  is  credited  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Davis.  And  all  the  proceeds  actually  credited. 

The  Chairman.  The  proceeds  are  credited? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  restriction  on  those  certificates,  is 
there  ?    Those  can  be  sold  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  no  restriction  on  those;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve mvself  that  there  will  be  any  of  them  sold,  or  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  product  of  certain  of  those  sales  was 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  credited*  to  Germany's 
reparation  fund  ? 

Air.  Davis.  This  will  be  credited  to  the  reparation  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  anv thing  will  be  derived  from 
those  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Those  certificates  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  under  the  same  conditions 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  treaty  requires  the 
commission  to  hold  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  They  probably  could  bo  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  certificate.  They  are  not  bonds, 
and  I  see  no  objection  to  their  being  sold. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  will  be  the  total  amount  of  those 
certificates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  I  do  not  believe  they  will  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Brandagee.  What  do  you  mean  oy  '^much?*' 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  they  did  not  amoimt  to 
anything  at  all.  I  do  not  see  now  they  coiUd  possibly  amount  to 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  they  are  not  going  to  turn  over 
goods  i 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  spoke  of  your  records  showing  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  those 
bonds.     Wliere  are  your  records? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  with  the  peace  commission  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Europe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  are  they  not  brought  to  this  country 
now  that  the  treaty  is  being  considered  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  probably  are.  My  records  are  coming  over.  I 
have  had  them  shipped.    They  just  have  not  arrived  yet. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Did  each  committee  keep  a  separate  reconl? 

Mr.  Davis.  Each  advisory  committee  kept  copies  of  its  records. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  record  consist  of? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  regular  agreed  minutes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  a  stenographic  record  of  the  conversa- 
tions that  took  place? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  necessarily.  Sometimes  there  are  conversa- 
tions, but  as  a  rule  the  minutes  simply  represent  the  conclusions  that 
were  finally  arrived  at,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  why, 
then,  it  represents  those  differences  of  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  had  the  decision  as  to  what  should  go 
into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  various  members.  You  see  they  had  ofTicial 
secretaries  of  tlie  various  committees  and  commissions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  speaking  about  your  committee. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  after  we  agreed  upon  something,  then  the  minutes 
were  sent  to  us,  after  that  meeting,  and  we  went  over  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  our  views,  each  delegation  had  a  right  to 
make  a  protest  and  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  said  what  the  minutes  should  consist 
of  ?  Did  the  secretary  make  the  minutes  according  as  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  ? 

iJr.  Davis.  He  made  the  minutes  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
and  afterwards  they  were  approved  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Submitted  to  the  members  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  skeleton  of  results  ? 
•  Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  contain  any  of  the  arguments  or 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sometimes  it  did ;  if  they  were  considered  of  importance 
they  were  put  in. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  this  considered  of  importance — the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  these  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  the  record  in  that  instance  show  what 
the  argument  was,  or  what  the  conversation  was,  between  the  dif- 
ferent members  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  show  all  of  the  conversa- 
tion, but  it  will  show  the  policies  and  views. 

Senator  Brndegee.  Will  it  show  the  reasons  why  you  arrived  at 
a  certain  decision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Tne  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  not  only 
in  your  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  other  witnesses,  when  we  ask  what 
a  certain  article  or  phrase  in  the  treaty  means  they  say,  **Why,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  it  means  thus  and  so."  But  the  treaty 
will  nave  to  be  interpreted,  if  there  is  a  dispute  5  or  10  years  hence, 
by  somebody.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  pubfic  prints  an 
article  stating  that  there  was  to  be  a  commission  created  to  mterpret 
the  treaty  where  its  terms  are  in  dispute.  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  noticed  something  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  there  is  no  such  commission  appointed, 
how  are  disputes  between  the  different  signatories  to  the  treaty  to 
be  settled? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided 
that  the  reparation  commission  shall  settle  disputes  if  there  are  any. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  That  is,  decide  their  own  case? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is,  they  are  to  agree  upon  an  interpretation. 

Senator  Williams.  Decide  upon  the  meaning  of  what  they  them- 
selves have  said  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  other  instances,  who  is  to  settle  disputes 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  any  specific  instances  other  than 
the  one  I  have  referred  to.  I  imagine  they  will  be  settled  just  like 
most  disputes  are  settled. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  By  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  hope  not.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  are  most  disputes  settled  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Most  disputes,  I  have  found,  with  what  experience  I 
have  had  since  we  got  into  the  war,  are  settled  by  the  people  getting 
around  the  table,  taking  it  over  and  coming  to  a  common  agreement. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  they  can  not  come  to  a  common 
agreement,  how  is  the  dispute  to  be  settled  ? 

ifr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
else  could. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  many  members  of  the  league  are  there 
going  to  be,  provided  we  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Some  42,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  like  that.  I  did  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  league  of  nations  part  of  the  treaty,  so  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  32  provided  in  the  original  and  13 
more  have  been  invited  ? 

Mr.  Davts.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  It  is  provided  in  the  treaty  itself  that  the 
league  of  nations  shall  settle  questions  of  interpretation  of  treaties 
between  parties. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  it  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  league  itself  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter, 
then  ?    Does  that  require  a  unanimous  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  requires  a  imanimous  judgment  on  most  questions. 
Xow,  of  that  I  am  not  sure.    The  covenant  certainly  ought  to  tell. 

Senator  Williams.  In  some  cases  the  treaty  says  that  a  majority 
shall  suffice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  some  a  majority  and  some  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  McCuhber.  You  say  that  the  league  must  settle  it.  The 
league  is  simply  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  organization  of  govern- 
ments.   It  is  really  settled  by  the  coimcil  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  council  consists  of  nine  members  I 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  McCumber.  And  on  all  votes,  with  the  exception  of 
matters  in  dispute,  it  must  be  unanimous,  and  in  matters  of  dispute 
it  will  be  imanimous  with  the  exception  of  the  disputants  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  It  is  quite  remarkable  the  way  you  can  get  a 
unanimous  agreement  with  a  lot  of  governments  sitting  around  the 
table. 

Senator  Knox.  Big  governments  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  Utile 
ones. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  little  ones  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  big 
ones. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come  to  a  unan- 
imous agreement  about  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  six  months — ^five  or  six  months. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Surprising  how  easy  it  was  to  do  it,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  easy,  because  there  were  so  many 
questions  to  come  to  a  imanimous  agreement  about.  But  it  did  not 
take  so  long  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  specific  question,  but  there 
were  so  many  questions  to  take  up  that  it  took  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  you  said,  what  is  clear  in  the  treaty, 
that  the  reparation  commission  would  decide  these  questions  arising 
under  clauses  in  the  treaty.  But  the  reparation  conmiission  to  be 
appointed  under  the  treaty  was  not  identical  with  your  body  that 
prepared  those  clauses  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  at  all.  No;  the  reparation  commission  to  be 
appointed  under  the  treaty  is  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  five  powers,  and  then  one  from  Belgium  and  one  from 
Serbia. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  267  of  the  print  which  you  have,  Mr. 
Davis,  paragraph  (6),  does  that  empower  the  reparation  commission 
to  supersede  the  German  Reichstag  in  writing  taxation  measiu'es  for 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  exchange  of  notes  with 
Germany,  after  the  first  conditions  of  peace  were  presented,  we 
specifically  informed  Germany  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
powers  of  the  reparation  commission  should  extend  to  interfering 
m  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  this 
clause  was  unnecessary  but  some  of  the  Governments  were  very 
anxious  to  have  it  put  in. 

Senator  Moses.  What  Governments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  England  and  France  especially  wanted  it,  and  Italy. 
The  three  of  them  wanted  it. 

Senator  Moses.  The  exchange  of  notes  constituted  an  effective 
reservation  in  the  trea^  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Well,  it  was  more  a  question  of  the  spirit  than 
anything  else,  but  a  protocol  was  finally  drafted,  which  is  very 
short — I  have  forgotten  how  many  articles — which  defines  that,  an<l 
there  were  probably  four  or  five  questions  that  arose,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  specific  question,  as  I  recall  it,  that  the  reparation  commission 
was  not  to  exercise  administrative  influence  or  power  over  Germany, 
or  interfere  with  her  internal  affairs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  could  be  the  object  of  this  language  i 

Mbr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  political. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  No;  wait  a  minute.  Take  this  same  para- 
graph (6)  on  page  267.     [Reading:] 

The  commifiBion  shall  examine  the  German  system  of  taxation,  first,  to  the  end  that 
the  soms  for  reparation  which  Germany  is  required  to  pay  shall  become  a  charge  upon 
all  her  revenues  prior  to  that  for  the  service  or  discharge  of  any  domestic  loan,  and 
secondly,  so  as  to  satisfy  itself  that,  in  general,  the  German  scheme  of  taxation  is  fully 
as  heavy  proportionately  as  that  oi  any  of  the  powers  represented  on  the  commission. 

Now  supposing  they  find  that  the  German  scheme  of  taxation 
is  not  proportionately  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  other  powers  repre- 
sented on  the  commission.    Are  they  to  do  nothing  ahout  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  my  judgment  is  that  they  can  do  absolutely 
nothing  about  it  xmtil  uermany  has  failed  to  comply  with  her  obliga- 
tions up  to  that  moment,  and  unless  the  reparation  commission  is 
convinced  that  an  increase  in  Germany^s  tax  would  increase  her 
capacity  to  comply  with  her  obligations,  and  it  is  not  xmtil 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Suppose  they  are  convinced  of  those  things. 
Then  what? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  a  right  to  tell  Germany  that  she  should 
increase  her  tax.     She  has  to  comply  with  the  reparation  obligation. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  Senator  Mosea 
in  the  aflBrmative  instead  of  the  negative  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  tell  vou  why.  To  begin  with,  if  Germany  was 
unable  to  comply  with  her  reparation  omigations,  and  was  taxed 
maybe  50  per  cent  of  those  of  England:  you  might,  for  instance, 
increase  them  equal  to  England's,  and  by  so  doing  you  would  really 
decrease  her  capacity  to  pay  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  That  was  not  Senator  Moses's  question.  He 
asked  you,  if  I  understood  him'  correctly,  whether  under  this  para- 
;raph  (5)  it  would  overreach  the  right  of  the  German  Reichstag  to 
X  their  rate  of  taxation,  and  you  said  it  would  not.  Now,  if  uiey 
can  order  them  to  raise  their  rate  of  taxation  and  also  increase  their 
capacity  to  pay,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  say  that  it  does 
overreach. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  say  so,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  I 
)robably  have  not  expressed  mvself  clearly. 

Senator  Branpegee.  Well,  ii  it  does  not,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
pitting  it  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  said,  I  think  it  really  is  an  article  that  is  unneces- 
sai\r,  but  some  of  the  Governments  wanted  this  in  very  badly,  and  we 
agi>ed  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  that  Germany  should  levy  a  tax, 
one-ialf  of  the  tax  that  is  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  tiat  50  per  cent  of  said  tax  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  her 
obligaions.  Then  the  commission  would  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
she  met  her  obligations,  if  she  had  to  raise  her  tax  equivalent  to  that 
of  Grea  Britain. 

Mr.  A. vis.  Yes,  provided  that  the  raising  of  the  tax  would  enable 
her  to  dcso. 
Senatoi  Williams.  Would  bring  a  greater  net  revenue  ? 
Mr.  DA>rs.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederacy,  before  we  went  into  this  Federal  Union,  the 
Ck)ngre9s  of^he  Confederacy  had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  on  a  State,. 
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but  they  did  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  States  to  increase  their 
levies  and  come  up  to  their  quotas  as  they  had  undertaken  to  pay 
them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  had  the  power  to  coerce  the  State 
to  do  it.  That  was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederacy,  which  was  a 
sort  of  American  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure. 

Senator  Williams.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure  in  every  respect 
except  the  first  original  object,  which  was  to  keep  peace  among  the 
colonies.  It  did  turn  out  to  be  a  failure  as  a  government,  and  we 
had  to  organize  instead  of  a  league  of  States  a  State  league,  or  a 
Federal  Government,  the  old  German  difference  btween  a  staats- 
bund — T 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany's  reparation  is  really  to  be  payable  in  foreign 
currency,  and  a  decrease  in  her  tax  may  increase  her  capacity  to 
obtain  foreign  currency. 

Senator  Moses.  But  that  is  to  be  paid  at  a  stabilized  rate  of 
exchange. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  can  you  convert  local  currency  into  foreign  cur- 
rency ?    There  is  only  one  way  on  earth,  and  that  is  by  exports. 

Senator  Moses.  But  you  can  stablize  the. rate  of  exchange.  You 
know  how  many  marks  she  has. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  will  you  do  that  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  established  a  gold  parity,  but  they  can  not 
possibly  maintain  that  gold  parity  unless  they  can  get  foreign  ciur- 
rencies  with  which  to  do  so.  It  is  perfectly  conceiveable  that  Ger- 
many might  have  a  big  surplus  income  which  is  payable  in  German 
marks,  and  the  Germany  currency  might  show  sucn  a  depreciation 
in  respect  to  foreign  currencies  that  she  could  not  use  that  surplus 
at  all.  If  that  condition  existed,  what  would  be  the  use  of  increasing 
her  taxes  further  1 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  reparation  commissiop 
that  Germany  could  meet  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  can  meet  it  the  w^ay  it  is,  because  it  i 
elastic.  It  is  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  her  capacity.  I  io 
npt  think  Germany  could  meet  the  maximum  that  is  laid  down  here. 
American  delegates  were  in  favor  of  fixing  a  definite  amount  iv)w, 
but  there  are  many  reasons  that  make  that  practically  impossible 
at  this  moment. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  as  what  ? 

Ml,  Davis.  For  instance,  the  reparation  commission  ww  sub- 
divided into  three  other  committees  or  commissions  and  one  rf  these 
commissions  was  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  ^o  what 
Germany  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay — ^her  capacit"  to  pay. 
There  was  quite  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  rhat  txer- 
many  could  pay  within  a  period  of  30  years,  or  one  generation,  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  Germany's  bill  would  be  gjsater  than 
Tier  capacity  to  pay,  I  mean  on  a  reasonable  estimate  a  this  time. 
But  as  she  did  owe  so  much  more,  the  governments  whc  are  greatly 
concerned  said,  ''It  is  probable  that  she  can  not  pay  ev^ything  that 
she  owes,  but  we  want  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  her,  anl  we  want  at 
least  to  make  her  pay  all  she  can,  and  we  would  like  to  b*ve  that  open. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  collect — ^we  can  not  collect — ^more  than  Ger- 
many can  pay."  That  is  the  reason  this  elasticity  is  given  to  the 
reparation  chapter  and  to  the  powers  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  To  take  the  utmost  she  can  pay 
during  the  nextgeneration  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  it.  My  own  judgment  is  that  within  six 
months  they  will  come  to  a  definite  agreement  as  to  what  Germany 
shall  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  That  they  will  be  able  to  state  a  definite 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  I  think  they  are  going  to  find  that  those 
governments  do  need  something  as  a  basis  of  credit.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  the  German  bonds  that  would  be  delivered  under  this 
treaty  would  not  be  sufficiently  attractive  because  of  this  indefinite, 
ness.  At  present,  the  more  Germany  works  and  the  more  she  saves, 
the  more  she  has  got  to  pay,  but  even  then  she  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  full  amoimt,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  investors  would  be 
interested  in  German  obligations,  and  the  banks  would  not  buy  them, 
until  they  know  definitely  what  is  going  to  be  the  final  policy  of  the 
reparation  commission  and  the  various  governments  in  relation 
thereto,  and  just  what  Germany  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay; 
and  then,  after  that  amoimt  is  fixed  and  agreed  upon,  ii  they  tnink 
that  Germany  can  pay,  why  then  those  would  be  attractive  securities 
and  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  to  rehabilitate  Europe. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  that  that  will  be  within  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  was  in  the  interchange  of  notes.  For  political 
and  other  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  a  definite,  fixed 
amount  now. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  to  leave  it  indefinite;  but  in  the  notes  ex- 
changed with  Germany  we  finally  stated,  '^Now,  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  facility  to  study  the  damage  you  have  done  and 
make  propositions  within  four  months  either  to  repair  a  part  of  this 
damage,  or  to  pay  for  the  damage,  and  to  issue  obligations  for  the 
balance,  and  in  order  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement  we  will  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  fixing  a  definite  amoimt,  two  months 
thereafter.'* 

Senator  Knox.  Between  whom  were  those  notes  exchanged  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Between  the  allied  and  associated  peace  conference  and 
the  German  plenipotentiaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  are  those  notes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  published.  Senator. 

Senator  E^ox.  Are  they  here  in  our  State  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  Substantially  what  they  agreed, 
Senator,  is  in  the  protocol  to  the  treatv. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  T^hat  was  submitted  by  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  mean  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Davis,  The  substance  is  in  the  protocol. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  There  is  extensive  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  which  was  furnished  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  constitutes  the  substance,  you  say  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes.     I  am  satisfied  that  all  of  the  governments  con  . 
cemed,  especially  those  most  greatly  concerned,  will  soon  realize  tha 
it  is  very  important  to  fix  a  definite  amount  and  settle  this  definitely 
so  that  Germany  and  the  world  knows  what  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Particularly  in  Mr.  Banich's  testimony,  he  sayt 
that  Ge-Tnany  can  not  pay.     He  says  on  page  41 : 

Because  Germany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  he  says  [reading] : 

The  general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around ;  that  Germany  ^^ill 
not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

And  then  again  he  says: 

Gennany  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  bill  that  will  be  put  against  her. 

And  he  says  further: 

Germany  actually  owes  more  than  she  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Baruch  says,  but  there  are  other 
people  that  hold  different  views,  Senator.  I  quite  agree  with  his 
views,  but  there  are  people  who  hold  other  views.  There  were  some 
representatives  who  tnought  that  Germany  could  pay  $1 00,000,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  Germany's  national  wealth.  There  was  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  I  think  that  as  a  rule  decidedly  a  very  large 
majority  of  economists  and  financiers  agreed  substantially  that  Ger- 
many can  not  pay  what  her  bill  will  amount  to. 

Senator  Moses.  And  Mr.  Baruch  said  that  up  to  the  very  last  dav 
the  American  commissioners  sought  to  have  a  definite  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did. 

Senator  Moses.  But  he  gave  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  yielded  that  point.     What  was  the  real  reason? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  it  was  not  our  party  as  much  as  it  was 
that  of  the  other  Govemments\ 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  the  theory  that  we  are  not  to  participate  in 
the  reparation  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  our  participation  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  it  is 
not  a  vital  Question. 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  why  take  one-fifth  of  the  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  results  of  it  concerns  the  United  States  very 
much  because  the  financial  stabiUty  of  the  world  concerns  the  Uniteci 
States  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint,. 

Senator  Moses.  We  are  one  of  the  four  permanent  votmg  mem- 
bers of  the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  that  unique  piece  of  mechanism  set 
up  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  have  more 
material  interest  in  what  Grermany  pavs  than  any  other  Government, 
very  much  more.  They  were  the  only  ones  that  had  very  much  to 
collect  from  Germany. 

Senator MosES.  Serbia? 

Mr.  Davis.  Serbians  bill  is  really  more  against  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Williams.  And  Austria. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  Hungary  and  Austria.  Those  were  the  principal 
coimtries  concerned.    Tffiiat  is  the  reason. 
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Senator  Moses.  Then,  vrhy  was  not  Belgium  made  a  member? 
Mr.  Dayis.  Belgium  is  made  a  member. 
3enatx)r  Moses.  As  far  as  her  interest  is  concerned. 
,  Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
Senator  Moses.  We  are  made  a  permanent  voting  member  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Grermany  was  made  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 

Eamage  done  by  her  associates  and  allies,  and  Germany  theoretically 
\  liable  for  ail  the  damage  that  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary  did 
)  Serbia  and  Soumania,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  collect  most 
of  their  share  from  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 

Senator  Williams.  Whatever  they  do  collect  will  go  as  a  credit  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  You  seem  to  be  missing  the  point.  We  would 
have  an  infinitesimal  share  in  the  reparation,  but  we  are  one  of  the 
four  permanent  voting  members.  Belgium  has  a  larger  share  in 
the  reparation,  but  is  a  member  only  as  her  interests  are  concerned. 
Why  the  distinction  ? 

^I^.  Davis.  Well,  Belgium  is  of  course  a  small  power  and  does 
not  have  the  world  interests  that  a  larger  power  has,  but  it  was  felt 
that  Belgium's  rights  must  be  protected,  and  therefore  that  she 
should  participate  in  voting  on  matters  that  concerned  Belgium. 
But  the  larger  powers  are  really  more  concerned  with  conditions 
tiiroughout  the  world  than  a  small  power,  because  they  can  suffer 
more  and  they  have  more  interests. 

Senator  Moses.  The  assumption  being  that  every  vote  taken  by 
the  reparation  commission  is  one  that  wm  interest  us  ? 

itr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  other  powers  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
United  States  come  into  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

itr.  Davis.  Because  they  thought  that  our  material  and  moral 
mfluence  would  be  valuable. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  suggest  this,  too,  that  while  we  may 
not  have  a  very  large  part  of  the  funds  that  are  paid  in  reparation, 
we  have  a  very  positive  interest  in  the  financial  condition  of  those 
nations  which  will  receive  this  money,  because  they  owe  us  about 
?10,000,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  see  every  reason  why  we  shQuld  go  on  the  commis- 
>ioii  myself,  and  I  see  no  reason,  practically,  why  we  should  not, 
because,  as  I  say,  while  the  other  countries,  fengland,  Ftance,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  expect  to  collect  very  much  more  from  Germany  and 
have  a  much  larger  claim  than  the  United  States — our  claim  is  very 
smaU,  even  if  we  put  it  in — ^yet  it  would  seem  that  we  are  vitally 
mterested  in  the  financial  conditions  of  the  world  and  of  these  coun- 
tries.    We  are  the  creditors  of  the  world. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  records  of 
the  peace  commission  has  arrived  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  has  been  a  month  since  the  President 
arrived  hwe,  and  I  wondered  whether  they  were  going  to  keep  the 
records  over  there  or  send  them  here. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  heard  as  to  that. 

Senator  Williams.  He  ought  to  have  brought  them  in  his  valise. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  but  in  a  month  I  thought  they  might 
have  been  brought  over. 
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Senator  Williams.  Tliere  are  many  of  them  coming  every  day. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  coming  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  In  naming  fifteen  biUions  as  the  amount  of  bonds 
to  be  issued,  you  had  reference  to  the  provisions  at  the  bottom  of 
page  267  and  on  page  269  of  the  committee  print,  did  you  not,  para-   ' 
graphs  1  and  2  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Fifteen  biUions  surely  will  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  possibly  ten  billions  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  possibly.  I  hope  that  the  financial  condition  of 
Germany  will  be  so  good  that  those  can  be  deUvered;  but  it  entirely 
depends  on  that,  because  those  $10,000,000,000  under  (3)  are  not 
to  be  delivered  until  the  reparation  commission  are  unanimouslv  of 
the  opinion  that  Germany  can  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  funcl  on 
these  obligations. 

Senator  Pomere^e.  May  I  ask  a  question  there? 

Senator  Moses.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  certain  suggestions  which  have 
been  made,  perhaps  outside  of  the  committee,  I  will  ask  3'ou  this 
question:  You  have  called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
bonds  are  to  be  trusteed,  the  manner  in  which  the  certificates  are  to 
be  issued  to  the  several  parties.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty 
which  makes  the  commissioners  or  the  State  or  the  Government 
which  they  represent  individually  or  collectively  liable  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  either  these  bonds  or  the  certificate? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Davis,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  somc- 
thinff  that  we  were  discussing  with  Mr.  Baruch. 

After  this  treaty  is  ratified,  how  will  the  trade  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  United  vStates  and  other  allied  countries  be  resumed  ? 
To  what  extent  will  the  reparation  commission  have  control  of  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Theoretically  they  can  come  and  trade.  Anyone  who 
has  got  the  money  to.  buy  something — any  German  who  has  the 
money  to  buy  something — can  come  and  get  it.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  will  probably  be  rather  difficmt,  for  the  first  two  years, 
without  the  permission  of  the  reparation  commission.  If  you  can 
conceive  of  this  reparation  chapter  as  something  that  we  were  dis^ 
cussing  pro  and  con  for  several  months,  you  will  underatand  that 
people's  views  changed,  more  and  more  as  thev  got  into  the  facts. 

It  was  first  thought  that  Germany  could  pay  .S5,()00, 000,000 
within  the  first  two  years,  I  personally,  always  contended  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  or  that  if  she  did,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  anj^thing  else,  because  it  would  leave  her  so  weak;  it  would 
just  talce  all  her  capital  they  had;  and  that  instead  of  Germany 
paying  $5,000,000,000  the  first  two  years,  i  thought  those  Govern- 
ments would  have  to  help  Germanv^  either  land  ner  money,  or  let 
her  keep  some  capital  which  she  had ;  and  that  unless  Germany  could 
get  food  and  raw  materials,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 
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So  that,  in  substance,  my  interpretation  of  that  first  payment  of 
$5,000,000,000  is  that  Germany  snail  pay  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion S5,000,000,000,  less  what  she  maj"  require  in  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials, during  those  first  two  years,  which  may  perhaps  mean  that 
Germany  can  pay  only  $2,000,000,000;  because,  in  addition  to  that, 
she  has  to  pay  the  armies  of  occupation;  and  the  United  States  will 
have  a  rather  large  bill  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  treaty.  If  a  German  factory  or  mahufacturing 
establishment  had  the  money,  and  desired  to  purchase  raw  materi^ 
in  this  country,  lumber  or  cotton,  or  elsewhere  rubber,  could  she 
do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation  commission  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  My  judgment  is,  yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Sir.  Baruch  had  an  idea  that  she  could  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  Here  is  the  point.  Germany  can  not  export  securities 
or  gold  during  the  first  two  years  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation 
commission.  For  instance,  during  the  armistice  period  Germany 
could  not  export  gold  without  the  consent  of  the  supreme  economic 
council,  whicn  was  the  body  that  controlled  such  matters. 

Senator  Swanson.  Nothmg  would  prevent  a  foreign  concern  from 
extending  credit  to  a  German  manufacturing  estabhshment  for  raw 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  that  anyone  ex- 
tending credit,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  would  like 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  reparation  conmiission. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  not  the  French  selling  to  the  Germans  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  if  any  American  wants  to  sell 
anything  to  a  German,  he  will  sell  it  to  him  and  ship  it  to  him. 

Senator  Williams.  1  ou  do  not  mean  if  it  involves  the  export  of 
gold  or  seciuities  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.     If  it  does,  it  can  not  be  done. 

Senator  Williamsl  But  if  it  involved  some  credit  that  a  German 
bank  could  arrange  with  a  bank  in  New  Orleans  which  did  not  involve 
the  export  of  gold  or  securities  from  Germany,  then  no  consent  of 
anvbooy  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  require  the  consent 
of  anybody. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  to-day,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion wanted  to  seU  to  a  German  railroad  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails, 
they  could  do  it  and  give  them  credit  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  WiLLiAids.  Or  if  a  New  Orleans  bank  wanted  to  extend  a 
credit  to  a  Hamburg  bank  and  the  Hamburg  bank  wanted  to  buy 
cotton,  that  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  only  where  gold  or  seciu-ities  come  into 
consideration  that  that  becomes  operative  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  That  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  I  think,  however,  that  a 
banking  institution  or  an  exporting  house  would  like  to  know  just 
what  the  reparation  conunission's  policy  is  going  to  be  before  extend- 
ing any  ve^  large  line  of  credit.     They  might  want  to  know  that. 

oenator  Williams.  Undoubtedly,  because  any  very  large  line  of 
credit  would  have  to  be  based,  ultimately,  upon  gold  or  securities. 
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Senator  Swanson.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prohibit 
anything  except  the  export  of  gold  and  securities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  might  involve  the  policy  of  whether  the 
reparation  commission  were  going  to  permit  the  export  of  gold  or 
securities  in  connection  with  tnat  transaction. 

Senator  Williams.  In  a  transaction  such  as  I  have  indicated  in 
cotton,  or  in  a  steel  products  transaction  such  as  Senator  Knox  indi- 
cated, a  ffood  deal  of  this  payment  would  be  made  through  clearing- 
house balances,  would  it  not — clearances  of  one  sort  or  another— 
without  resulting  in  the  shipment  of  gold  or  seciu-ities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Germany  will  be  wanting  to  buy  steel  from  us, 
and  we  will  be  wanting  to  buy  a  good  deal  from  Grermany,  too,  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  importation  of 
gold  into  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  if  we  wanted  to  buy  now,  and  pay  in  gold. 
we  could  do  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes ;  and  that  very  gold  might  later  be  treated, 
as  a  part  of  a  balance  of  trade  settled  by  the  reparation  commission, 
as  bemff  in  an  exceptional  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  will  want  to  withdraw  the  gold  if  she  can. 

The  Chairman.  Ai*e  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  Mr. 
Davis.     If  not,  Mr.  Davis,  we  will  excuse  you. 

Senator  Knox.  Senator  Johnson  indicated  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Davis  return  to-morrow.  He  was  compelled  to  leave,  and 
he  wanted  to  ask  him  some  Questions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  Mr.  Davis -will  come  back  to- 
morrow. 

The  committee  has  said  hitherto  that  they  would  like  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think  we  can  finish  with  Mr.  Davis  to-morrow 
and  I  could  ask  Mr.  Lansing  to  come. 

Senator  Moses.  To  come  on  the  following  day,  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  to  come  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
Senator  Johnson  desires  to  examine  Mr.  Davis.  I  will  take  the 
pleasure  of  the  committee  on  that.  Shall  I  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  appear  the  day  after  to-morrow? 

Senator  Swanson.  1  think  it  would  be  better.  We  sit  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  come 
on  Wednesday. 

There  is  no  other  witness  to  be  heard  this  morning,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  The  committee  wiU  stand  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow  morning 
at  half  past  10,  and  I  wiU  ask  you  to  be  here  then,  Mr.  Davis,  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  untU 
to-mon'ow,  Tuesday,  August  5,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


TUESDAY,  AUOUST  6,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Hardingr,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEXEVT  OF  MB.  VOBKAV  H.  DAVIS— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Davis,  you  were  a  member  of 
two  commissions,  as  I  understood  you,  Finance  and  Reparation? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  each  commission  have  separate 
experts  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Sometimes  they  duplicated.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  same  people  were  on  both  commissions,  but  they  were  separate 
bodies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  those  experts  resign  at 
any  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  the  British  representatives  resigned  along  at  the 
last,  who  represented  the  British  treasury.  He  resigned  because  of 
ill  health. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  experts  resign  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  on  any  of  the  committees  that  I  was  on. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  any  resigned  at 
all? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  recall  that  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  was  attached  in  some  way 
to  the  peace  delegation,  resigned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  the  experts  resign  that 
you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Bullitt  the  one  who  went  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Who  went  with  Mr.  Bullitt  to  Russia  f  There 
was  some  one  else  went  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Lincoln  Steffens. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  it  was  Lincoln  SteflFens. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  went  there  representing  the 
United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  I  never  did  quite  understand  just  in  what 
capacity  they  went  there,  but  apparently  for  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  reached  Paris  and  were 
engaged  in  that  work,  Mr.  Bullitt  was  a  regular  official  attached  to 
the  American  Commission  in  some  capacity,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bullitt  was,  I  understand,  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  State  Department  and  was  with  the  State  Department  staff 
there,  and  I  did  not  come  in  contact  with  him  at  all,  so  I  do  not 
know  just  what  he  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  any  fundamental 
theory  or  any  basis  upon  which  you  began  your  work  in  relation  to 
reparations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  you  mean  as  to  arriving  at  Germany's  capacity 
to  pay  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  in  arriving  at  the  modus 
operandi  ultimately  ol  the  collection  of  the  debt,  and  the  like  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  started  out  with  a  practical  definition  as  to 
what  Germany  was  liable  for,  which  was  defined  in  the  interchange 
of  notes  between  the  President  and  the  German  Government  and 
between  the  President  and  the  allied  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  notes  to  which  you  refer 
were  written  when — after  the  armistice  or  before  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  armistice  gave  you  the 
foundation,  then,  upon  which  to  work? 

Mr.  Davqs.  We  felt  that  an  agreemeut  was  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  that  agreement  had  been 
that  Germany  should  pay  all  of  the  damage  that  had  been  caused  by 
her? 

Mr.  Davis.  All  of  the  damage  to  civilians  and  their  propertj'. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif orma.  That  alone  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  forget  the  exact  wording.  It  was  first  defined  in 
certain  of  the  fourteen  points,  in  the  interchange  of  notes  by  the 
President  with  the  Germans  and  the  AUies,  the  Aflies  desired  to  clear 
this  matter  up  definitely,  and  they  replied  that  they  woidd  like  to 
understand  just  what  this  damage  referred  to;  that  is,  if  it  were  all 
damage  caused  on  the  ocean,  from  the  air,  and  on  the  land,  and  the 
President  replied  yes,  and  then  that  was  presented  to  the  Germans, 
and  they  said,  '*0n  those  conditions  we  are  prepared  to  sign  the 
armistice. " 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  these  notes  published  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  And  these  were  notes  that  were 
subsequent  to  the  fourteen  points  and  prior  to  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  they  the  notes  upon  which 
the  armistice  was  based  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  our  understanding. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  started,  then,  so  far  as  the 
American  Commission  was  concerned,  with  a  basis  for  computation 
and  a  basis  for  reparation  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  basis  was  what,  if  you 
will  please  repeat  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  Germany  should  repair  the  damage  caused  to  the 
civilians  and  their  property  wherever  found. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cfalif  ornia.  Was  that  basis  adhered  to  through- 
out. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  understand  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  concerned,  is  that  basis  adhered  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so,  Senator.  There  were  naturally  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  included  in  that,  but  I  think 
it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  that  basis,  you  took  it  from 
the  very  banning,  without  a  real  computation,  would  equal  an 
amoimt  greater  than  Germany  coidd  pav  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  we  had  experts  working  for  several  months  com- 
puting damages  under  the  various  categories  which  came  within  that 
so-calTed  agreement  leading  up  to  the  armistice,  and  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernments were  filing  statements  of  their  specific  damages,  and  our  ex- 
perts and  their  experts  were  going  over  these,  comparing  them  with  their 
own  information,  and  we  ^ot  at  a  comparatively  reasonable  estimate 
as  to  what  tlie  damage  unaer  the  various  categories  would  amount  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  experts  began  that  work 
after  you  had  gone  to  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  that  estimate  that  you  thus 
reached  was  conceived  to  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  amount  that 
ought  to  be  paid  upon  the  basis  you  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  felt  that  that  was  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what 
Germanv  was  liable  for.  Then  the  other  question  arose  as  to  whether 
or  not  Germany  could  pay  that  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  conclusion  reached  on  the 
latter  subject  was  that  she  could  not  pay  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  our  conclusion,  Senator.  Some  people  still 
hold  that  she  can. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  is  it  not  ? 
You  have  inserted  it  as  a  provision  that  it  is  recognized  that  Germany 
is  unable  to  pay  the  full  debt  that  is  due  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  do  not  so  understand  that.  My  interpretation 
of  the  first  article  in  the  reparation  chapter  is  that  Germany  is  mor- 
aDy  responsible  for  having  caused  all  of  the  damage,  aU  the  war  costs 
and  everything  else,  but  realizing  her  inability  to  make  good,  to 
restore  aU  of  that  damage,  the  allied  and  associated  governments 
had  confined  themselves  to  requiring  Germany  to  pay  to  the  utmost 
of  her  capacity  the  damages  imder  tne  specific  categories  attached. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  tell  how  much  the  war  cost  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  that  is  very  difficidt.  Of  course,  Senator,  that 
depends  very  much  on  how  you  figure  that.  If  you  mean  the  eco- 
nomic loss,  it  is  one  thing,    if  vou  mean  actual  e;cpenditure8 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean  actual  expenditures. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  expenditures  were  probably  between 
$200,000,000,000  and  $250,000,000,000. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  that  include  property  destroyed  by  the 
war? 
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.  Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  am  just  referring  to  expenditures  by  the  various 
Governments  concerned. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  include  what  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  expend  now  in  reimbursing  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  mean  the  expenditures  for  conducting  the  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  alone,  or  on 
both  sides  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  include  everything,  the  Germans  and 
everybody. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  a  statement  made  by  some  statis- 
ticians that  the  bonded  indebtedness  would  amount  to  about 
$190,000,000,000  when  the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  that  the 
residue,  between  that  and  $250,000,000,000  would  be  represented  by 
the  taxes  that  were  collected  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  $190,000,000,000  is  rather  excessive,  Senator. 
As  Irecall,  England's  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  about  10,000,000,000 
pounds,  or  we  will  say,  $50,000,000,000,  and  the  United  States 
$30,000,000,000.  That  would  be  $80,000,000,000.  Ours  probably 
will  not  go  quite  so  high,  say,  $25,000,000,000.  That  will  make 
$75,000,000,000  for  England  and  the  United  States;  France,  $25,- 
000,000,000,  would  be  $100,000,000,000,  and  Germany  about  $35,- 
000,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $135,000,000,000.  Italy  mcreased  her 
bonded  indebtedness  to  about  $12,500,000,000  during  the  war,  and 
Austria  increased  hers  about  $12,500,000,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  that  computation  take  in  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  ? 

A&.  Davis.  No,  but  they  were  very  small.  I  should  say  both  those 
Governments  combined  would  not  increase  the  figure  over  $6,000,- 
000,000.  Certamly  $150,000,000,000  of  bonded  indebtedness  would 
about  cover  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  that  estimate  was  for  the  time  when 
the  armies  were  disbanding  and  peace  declared. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  calculating  up  to  the  present. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  tne  estimates  made  by  your 
experts  of  the  total  damage,  what  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not 
in  the  treaty  fix  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  Germany?  Prob- 
ably you  stated  that  yesterday,  but  possibily  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  principally.  Senator,  because,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  most  of  us  at  any  rate,  Germany  could  not  pay 
anything  nke  the  full  amount  of  the  damage  for  which  she  was 
liable;  and  because  the  amount  which  she  could  pay  was  smaller 
than  the  full  bill,  we  were  principally  anxious  to  have  Germany 
sign  a  note  for  the  full  amount,  and  then  determine  later  on  what 
reductions  should  be  made  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  you  consider  the  treaty  to 
be  the  signing  of  a  note  for  the  full  amount,  with  the  power  in  the 
Reparations  Commission  to  make  deductions  subsec^uently,  which 
shall  be  determined.  Now  your  Reparation  Commission  consists  in 
reality  of  the  Big  Five  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  J^t  the  Big  Five.  It  is  really  the  Big  Four  and 
Belgium. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  Big  Pour  and  Belgium.  I 
think  we  have  one-fifth  of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  some  instances,  where 
Belgium  is  not  concerned,  as  I  recall  the  treaty,  probably  one-fourth 
of  tne  voting  power.      :  •  ,    .       . 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  where; B^igijnj  ig  not  concerned  someone  else  sits 
in  Belgium's  place.  '  •'       \'    l' 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So"  that' i« 'all]*  event  we  will  never 
have  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  voting  power.  *  -     "  I    ••    .'    "     - 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  we  provided  that  that  one-fifth'  woTild' be  a* 
very  powerful  vote,  because  in  most  important  matters  a  unanimous  * 
vote  is  required. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yesterday  you  said  what  I  think 
is  quite  the  fact  in  all  of  our  experience,  that  when  men  sit  by  them- 
selves around  a  table  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion.    That  is  correct,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  is  your  experience  in 
practice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  takes  time.  It  can  not  alwa^rs  be  done.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  such  conflicting  conditions  that  it  may  take  some  time, 
and  you  may  have  to  go  at  it  ^adually  to  accomplish  it. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  Califorma.  But  ultimately 

ISi,  Davis.  Ultimately,  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  now  we  have  Germany 
signing  a  note  admittedly  for  more  than  she  can  pay.  We  can  start 
with  that  premise,  can  we  not  % 

M^.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  no  more  than  some  of  the  interested  parties 
think  she  can  pay? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am,  of  course,  taking  the  view 
that  you  gentlemen  took. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  American  view  is  that,  absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  take  our  American  view  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  gentlemen  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  note  for  a  greater  sum  than  Germany 
was  able  to  pay? 

Mr.  Davis,  x  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Yoti  look  forward,  however,  finallv 
to  the  reparation  commission,  composed  as  you  have  indicated, 
scaling  that  down  so  that  she  can  pay.  The  scaling  down  would 
depend  upon  obtaining  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission hereafter,  would  it  not  \ 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  t/oHNSON  of  California.  And  without  that  unanimous  con- 
sent the  world  is  confronted  to-day  with  a  bill  that  has  been  placed 
against  Germany  greater  than  it  is  possible  for  her  to  pay.  and  under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  she  may  be  required  in  various  tashions,  as 
they  are  indicated,  to  attempt  to  pay  that  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  Germany  delivers 
bonds  for  only  $15,000,000,000,  except  the  small  extra  amoimt  that 
she  will  deliver  for  Belgium,  which  probably  would  run  it  up  to 
116,000,000,000,  and  Germany  can  not  be  called  upon  to  deliver  any 
more  bonds  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission.   In  other  words,  we  insisted  that  Germany  must  not  be 
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put  in  the  position  of  havins  obligations,  bonds  outstanding)  which 
might  be  in  excess  of  what  she  comd  reasonably  be  expectea  to  pay, 
and  we  avoid  that  danger  in  that  waj.       .  . 
;  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  the  debt  hanging  over  her? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  ^-bpojc  ffccount;  that  is  true;  there  is  that 
book  account.    :      :':  '•.  ^        -  -     * 

•Senaipr  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  that 
book  acfcourit  may  be  collected  or  enforced  ? 
•  Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  what  extent,  then,  may  the 
reparation  commission  enforce  its  collection  hereafter? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  interpretation  is  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  not  enforce  the  collection  of  anything  beyond  the  bonds  which 
they  have  in  their  possession  or  that  have  been  delivered  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  reading  of  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  is  that  your  reading  concerning 
the  taxation  clause,  the  industrial  clauses,  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  respect  to  shipping  and  the 
various  things  that  Germany  is  to  deliver,  is  that  your  reading  of  the 
treaty  ? 

Mi\  Davis.  That  will  all  be  credited. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understand  that,  that  that  will 
all  be  credited,  but  the  point  is,  has  not  the  reparation  commission 
the  power — ^whether  it  will  exercise  it  or  not  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion— to  endeavor  to  collect  this  bill  that  Germany  now  owes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  can  do  anything  toward 
collecting  an3^thing  except  the  bonds  that  they  have,  that  have  been 
delivered  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  interpret  the  treaty  to 
mean  that  the  reparation  commission  can  do  anything  concerning 
the  compelling  the  performance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  Ger- 
many except  the  collection  of  the  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  a  practical  standpoint  and  from  a  reading  of  the 
treaty  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  Very  glad  to  have  your  con- 
struction of  it  because,  as  I  understand  the  terms,  I  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

Senator  Harding.  Right  there,  then,  what  is  the  object  in  giving 
to  the  reparation  comimssion  the  power  to  see  that  the  German  rat€ 
of  taxation  is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other  power  engaged 
in  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  that  was 
a  necessary  clause  to  put  in  the  treaty.  Some  of  the  other  powers 
wanted  it  m  the  treaty,  partly  for  political  reasons,  and  we  could  sec 
no  objection  to  it,  and  we  agreed  to  its  going  in;  but,  as  I  explained 
yesterday,  the  German  rate  of  taxation  may  or  may  not  have  any 
relation  to  Germanv's  capacity  to  pay  in  foreign  currency,  because 
her  taxes  will  be  coUected  in  German  currency. 

Senator  Harding.  If  you  have  covered  that  already,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  taken  the  time  to-dav. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  agreement  simply 
this:  That  the  reparation  conmiission  will  not  release  any  part  of  the 
sum  which  Germany  agrees  to  pay  if  the  taxation  in  Germany  is  not 
as  heavy  as  it  is  in  the  other  countries  ?  In  other  words,  if  her  taxa- 
tion.is  less  than  that  of  the  countries  to  which  she  owes  the  debt, 
those  countries  will  insist  that  she  shall  pay,  if  it  requires  a  taxation 
equal  to  their  own,  and  that  they  will  not  release  any  part  of  it  until 
her  taxation  comes  up  to  the  taxation  of  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is,  provided  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease in  her  taxes  will  increase  her  power  to  comply  with  her  obli- 
gations. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes ;  I  understand,  but  that  is  the  purpose  of  it  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  they  find  that  she  can  not  even  pay 
the  taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  paid  in  France  or  in  Great  Britain, 
they  may  still  relieve  her  from  a  portion  of  the  debt,  provided  the 
effect  of  increasing  her  taxation  would  be  to  destroy  her  aoility  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  In  other  words,  if  they  expect  to  collect 
from  Germany  they  have  got  to  treat  that  situation  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  or  they  will  destrov  Germany's  capacity  to  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Exactly,  and  you  look  to  see  the 
reparation  commission  treat  it  in  an  intelligent  manner,  so  that 
they  will  take  up  to  Germany's  capacity  and  no  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  is  the  power  to  do  more, 
is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  have  the  power.  That  is,  they  have  the 
power  to  take  measures  or  fail  to  take  measures  which  would  not  be 
intelligent  and  constructive. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly;  so  that  with  jrour  bill 
that  Germany  has  signed  in  blank,  your  reparation  commission  have 
the  discretion  to  do  as  they  see  fit.  We  assume  that. the  reparation 
commission  will  act  intelligently,  of  course,  and  not  press  the  debtor 
to  the  wall,  but  the  reparation  commission  has  the  power  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  see  how  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty 
can  be  construed  beyond  the  fact  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  only  enforce  compliance  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  respect  to  the 
bonds  which  have  been  deUvered  to  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  do  you  look  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  sums  that  will  be  fixed  otherwise — for  reparation  in  those 
sums? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  left  rather  vague,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  enforced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  repara- 
tion commission,  outside  of  these  bonds,  determine  that  Germany 
shall  pay  a  certain  sum,  there  is  no  means  of  enforcement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  I  say  the  reparation  commission  must  first 
determine  that  Germany  shall  deliver  additional  bonds,  and  that  that 
requires  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right,  but  under  the  bill  which 
has  been  admitted  by  Germany  and  is  now  indefinite  in  amoimt,  if 
they  require  that  a  certain  sum  shall  be  delivered  in  bonds,  Germany 
must  deliver  them. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly,  and  the  reparation 
commission  has  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  those  bonds  up 
to  the  amoimt  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  require  Gennany  to  pav 
them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  the  reparation  commission, 
if  you  will  recall,  has  no  power  of  cancellation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Except  by  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  even  got  to  go  back  to 
their  Governments,  have  they  not  ?    Do  you  not  reciQl  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  does  say  that  the  Governments,  acting  through  the 
reparation  commission,  as  I  recall  the  wording 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  attempting  to  state  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  my  recollection  of  the  treaty,  but  as  I  recall 
it,  Defore  cancellation  or  modification  in  reality,  the  reparation  com- 
mission must  have  the  consent  of  the  Governments  concerned. 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  the  provision  here. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  read  it  ? 

Senator  Fall.  This  is  the  way  it  reads: 

Annex  2  to  article  244,  paragraph  13,  sufcseotif  n  (a):  Queetitrp  involving  ihe 
Bovereignty  of  any  of  the  allied  and  associated  powois.  or  the  cancellaticn  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt  or  obligaticns  of  Genrany,  shall  be  by  unaniracus  vote 

In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  cmong  the  del^ates,  which  can  not  be  solved 
by  reference  to  their  Governments,  upon  the  question  whether  a  given  case  is  one 
which  requires  a  unanimous  vote  fcr  its  deciFion  or  not,  sue  h  difference  shall  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  arbitration  of  some  impartial  person  to  be  agreed  upon  by  their 
Governments,  whose  award  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  agree  to  accept. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  provision. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson]  refers  to  is  article  234,  found  on  page  261. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recalled  the  provision,  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bother  with  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Giving  the  right  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel  any 
part,  except  with  specific  authority  of  the  Governments  represented 
on  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That  was 
what  I  referred  to-^ 

Except  with  the  specific  authority  of  the  several  Governments  represented  upon 
the  commlBBion. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  last  sentence  in  article  233  also  bears  on  the  same 
question: 

If,  however,  within  the  period  mentioned,  Germany  fails  to  discharge  her  obligations, 
any  balance  remaining  unpaid  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  commiasion.  be  post- 
poiied  for  settlement  in  subsequent  years,  or  ma^  be  handled  otherwise  in  such  manner 
as  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
laid  down  in  this  part  of  the  present  treaty,  ahalldetermine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  trying,  you  know,  to  form  a 
picture  if  I  can 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  interested,  because  we  went  through 
all  of  that. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  I  understand  now  much 
more  clearly  than  I  did  before,  that  we  have  a  bill  against  Germany 
that  from  the  the  standpoint  of  the  American  delegation  is  greater 
than  Germany  can  pay;  that  it  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
reparation  commission,  that  that  reparation  commission  has  the 
power  to  do  as  it  sees  fit,  but  we  will  rely  on  its  intelligence  and  its 
wise  discretion  to  see  that  it  will  take  from  Germany  only  such  sums 
as  Germany  is  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Not  simply  our  judgment,  but  it  is  stated  in 
article  232,  if  Gtermany  is  incapable  of  paying  the  whole  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  m  speaking  to  Mr.  Davis  con- 
cerning that  particular  provision  he  said  that  old  not  really  have 
reference  to  tne  total  bill  that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  Senator. 

Mr.  Davis.  Article  231  refers  more  to  the  moral  responsibility. 

Senator  Joed^son  of  California.  That  was  the  distinction  he  was 
drawing,  I  think,  probably  before  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  came 
in;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Davis  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination  to-day,  I  thought  that  provision  of  the 
treaty  showed  that  the  treaty  itself  recognized  the  very  fact  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  does. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  Germany's  capacity 
to  pay.  It  is  also  a  question  of  how  much  the  principal  interested 
allied  powers  can  afford  to  have  Germany  pay.  Assuming  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  the  total  amount  of  her  damage  that  will  be  assessed 
in  the  various  categories,  let  us  assume  that  that  would  be  $40,- 
000,000,000.  Germany  certainly  could  only  pay  that  by  developing 
a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  they  have  ever  had  anywhere  in  the 
world  before,  and  bjr  restricting  her  irnports  to  absolute  essentials, 
which  woidd  exdude  importations  from  France,  especially,  and  would 
exclude  many  importations  from  England;  and  she  woiild  have  to 
increase  her  exports  very  much  to  France  and  England  and  would 
have  to  find  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  Germany  could  pay  $40,000,000,000,  by  the  time  she  has 
paid  $10,000,000,000  or  $16,000,000,000  of  it  those  Governments  wiU 
oe  wanting  her  to  quit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  some  restriction  placed  on  Germany 
in  this  treaty  as  to  her  legislating  against  imports  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  fiSt  five  years  there  is  a  clause  against  the 
restriction  of  imports  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  from  those  segre- 
gated portions  oi  Germany;  and  then  for  a  certain  period  she  shall 
not  pass  discriminatory  legislation  against  imports  from  the  allied 
powers. 

Senator  MoCumber.  In  other  words,  that  she  shall  give  each  power 
the  rights  of  the  other  powers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  most  favored-nation  treatment? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  if  Germany  is  to  make  a  very  serious  and 
radical  eifort  to  pay  her  debts  rapidly  she  must  in  some  way  restr  ic 
her  imports  ? . 
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Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  She  must  go  on  a  war  basis  and  stay 
there. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  that  will  hurt  her  neighboring  countries? 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly.  It  is  bound  to,  because  the  consumption 
power  of  the  world  is  not  going  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  Grermany 
could  do  this  without  takmg  trade  away  from  the  other  countries. 
Even  before  the  war,  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  Germany's 
actual  commercial  trade  balance,  that  is  her  exports,  amounted  to 
$300,000,000  less  than  her  imports.  She  covered  that  deficit  by 
profits  and  other  incomes,  from  her  insurance  companies  and  her 
mercantile  marine,  and  from  her  investments  abroad,  and  from  re- 
mittances of  Germans  living  abroad,  which  were  estimated  to  run  up 
to  about  $800,000,000  a  year,  which  left  Germany  with  a  surplus 
of  about  $500,000,000  a  year,  most  of  which  they  invested  in  foreign 
countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  misstated 
that.    You  mean  that  her  imports  were  greater  than  her  exports? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.  I  thought  I  said  that.  I  said  that  her 
exports  were  $300,000,000  less  than  her  imports. 

Senator  JoHNSOK  of  California.  Unless  tne  reparation  commission 
should  agree  on  the  amount  due,  it  is  a  workable  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no,  Senator.  That 
goes  back  to  the  same  point.  Once  that  it  was  impossible  to  agree 
upon  a  fixed  and  a  reasonable  amount  which  Germany  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  it  became  necessary  to  give  more  elasticity,  more 
power,  to  the  reparation  commission  to  r^ulate  the  amount  that 
would  be  collected  in  accordnace  with  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  and 
in  accordance  with  what  they  could  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  any  aouse,  or  forcing  a  large  country  of  that 
kind  to  practically  repudiate  or  forego  the  payment  of  obligations 
outstandmg,  we  limited  the  amoimt  whicn  Germany  should  be 
actually  caUed  upon  to  take  care  of  at  present  to  15,000,000,000  in 
bonds  which  are  to  be  delivered,  and  that  she  shall  never  be  called 
upon  to  deliver  any  more  bonds  until  the  reparation  commission  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  she  can  take  care  of  them. 

Now,  I  can.  not  conceive  of  an  American  representative  on  that 
reparation  commission  a^eeing  to  have  Germany  deliver  more 
bonds  unless  she  is  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  them,  because  that  \s 
a  matter  that  would  concern  the  United  States  very  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  not  a  matter  that  would 
concern  Great  Britain  and  France  also  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so;  very  decidedly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  would  not  the  same  rules  and 
reasons  govern  them  that  would  govern  the  American  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  Suppose  they  threw  this  lai^e  country 
into  international  bankruptcy.  The  financial  situation  that  woulH 
result  would  cost  the  world  more,  really,  than  what  they  expect  t-o 
collect  from  Germany,  and  it  would  cost  them  more  than  anyone  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Was  there  a  specific  sum  fixed, 
I  mean  not  definitely,  but  agreed  upon  as  the  amount  that  Germany 
ought  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  we  could  not  agree  upon  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  round  numbers,  what  did  your 
experts  agree  upon  ? 
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Mr.  Datis.  Do  yo.u  think  it  is  advisable  to  state  that?  We  have 
'got  to  have  negotiations  afterwards  with  the  Germans.  I  have  no 
obiection  to  it,  out  I  am  thinking  about  the  advisability  of  stating  it 
puolicly,  because  they  are  to — ;- 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  contained  in  the  memoranda  to  which  you 
referred  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything 
that  ought  not  to  be  asked  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  get  that — in  executive 
session? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  it  publicly,  if  you  think  it 
ou£ht  not  to  be  so  stated. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  details  with  you. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  state  that  in  executive  session  before  the 
^mmittee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  fixed  amount  and  a  reasonable  amount,  did  you  not  ? 

lir,  Davis.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  that  the  amount  shoidd  be 
a  reasonable  amount,  that  is  an  amount  which  Germany  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  pay.  No  one  can  tell,  of  course,  just  what 
they  could  pay  within  one  generation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  do  you  estimate  the  wealth 
of  Germany  to  be  ?  I  understood  you  yesterday  to  say  about  100 
billions. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  before  the  war  I  estimated  Germanv's  national 
wealth  at  $75,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  $75,000,000,000, 
what  do  you  put  in  that  ?  Do  you  mean  within  the  confines  of  the 
European  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  ineans  her  colonies,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  colonies,  too  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  wealth  now  you  estimate  to 
be  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  depends  upon  whether  you  estimate  it  upon  the 
inflated  currency  or  on  the  gold  basis.  Values  have  increased  so  that 
probably  Germany's  national  wealth,  according  to  the  present  prices, 
might  probably  be,  I  should  say  would  be,  $100,000,000,000,  less  the 
value  of  such  deductions  as  may  be  made,  and  her  colonies  less  the 
value  of  such  deductions  as  Alsace-Lorraine  and  her  colonies.  Her 
colonies  were  not  worth  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  reason  of  my  question  was  to 
b^n  after  your  deductions.  The  Saar  Valley  you  estimated  at 
what! 

Mr.  Davis.  We  estimated  it  at  about  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  Alsace-Lorraine  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  rather  difficult.  We  did  not  get  a  specific  esti- 
mate of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the  principal  values,  of  course,  are  the 
ores  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  was  estimated  at  between  5  and  10  billions. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  amount  that  was  taken  from 
her  in  territory  or  in  value  would  be  about  what  1 

Mr.  Davis.  My  guess  would  be  $16,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  her 
of  what  has  been  taken  from  her,  on  her  industries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  hamper  her  industries  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  a  large  or  a  smaU  extent,  or 
are  vou  unable  to  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  unable  to  estimate  that;  but  she  will  still  have 
access  to  the  ores  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  because  France  is  dependent 
on  Germany  for  certain  ores,  and  they  will  have  to  have  an  inter- 
change of  ores.     They  will  not  be  deprived  of  that. 

Senator  Knox.  If  she  gives  15  billions  in  bonds  and  15  billions  of 
territory,  then  she  is  giving  30  billions  as  the  result  of  the  war,  is  she 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  She  is  getting  no  credit  for  the  value  of  her  colonies 
or  for  Alsace-Lorraine — those  are  taken  from  her — ^plus  this  16 
billions  of  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically  so.     There  are  some  credits. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  do  you  estimate  her  colonies  as  being  of 
so  little  value  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  I  judged — ^my  estimate  was  made — that  the 
territory  taken  from  her  would  be  about  $15,000,000,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  not  her  colonies  worth  anvthing  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  sav,  they  were  not  worth  very  mucn. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  speak  of  the  Saar  Val- 
ley, do  you  mean  all  the  uses  of  the  Saar  Valley  for  15  years  ?  Waa 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  it  was  estimated  at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  the  actual  capital  value  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  mines  and  the  properties  that  were  taken 
over. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  came  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $200,000,000  at  an  estimate.  That  has  not  been  fixed 
yet.  The  reparation  commission  is  to  fix  that  finally,  but  that  is 
the  estimate  that  was  fixed  at  the  time,  approximately  S200,000,000. 

Senator  Harding.  The  use  of  that  valley  enters  into  the  reparation 
payment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  credited  to  Germany's  bill. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  save  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  army 
and  navy  expenditures  as  compared  with  prior  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  estimating  her  prewar  expenditures 
in  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Her  prewar  expense  was  about  $400,000,000  a  vear: 
and  of  course,  theoretically,  tnose  materials  and  the  labor  would  be 
devoted  to  industries,  wnich  would  also  increase  her  industrial 
output. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  delegation  take 
any  particular  position  concerning  the  Saar  Valley? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  Senator,  but  the 
American  delegation  felt  that  it  should  be  returned  to  Germany 
within,  say,  15  years,  or  that  the  people  would  have  a  right  to  return 
to  Germany. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  I  imderstand  from  that,  that 
the  provision  for  a  plebiscite  met  the  views  of  the  American  dele- 
tion in  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  impression;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was  not  on 
that  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  it  would  be  futile  to  ask  you 
concerning  the  details  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  it  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  the 
reparation  of  Russia  was  reserved  by  the  treaty  ? 

Air.  Davis.  There  were  several  reasons.  Russia  had  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  toward  winning  this  war  before  she  went 
out  of  it,  and  it  was  felt  that  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  property  and  many  lives,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  door  should 
not  be  closed  entirely  to  Rusisa,  once  that  her  people  have  oi^anized 
a  government  which  can  speak  for  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  If  finally  a  government  shall  be 
organized  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  Allies,  was  it  designed,  as 
expressed  by  the  commission,  that  Russia  should  be  given  repara- 
tion, too  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  reparation  would  be  very 
considerable,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  that  is  another  indeter- 
minate sum  that  the  reparation  commission  must  consider  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  but  that  would  merely  change  the  percentage  of 
the  division.  It  would  not  mean  that  any  additional  amounts 
would  be  collected  from  Germany,  because  Germany,  irrespective  of 
what  the  reparation  commission  may  want  to  ao,  can  not  pay 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  collect  from  Germany  more  than  she 
can  pay. 

Senator  Habdinq.  How  could  you  do  that,  when  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  the  reparation  fund  shall  be  divided  into  five  parts  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  says  five  parts. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Each  nation  shall  have  certificates  which 
can  be  divided  into  five  parts. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  divided  amon^  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
in  proportion  to  the  ratio  that  shall  be  determined. 

oenator  Moses.  Russia  is  not  one  of  them,  aox^ording  to  the 
treaty,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers  would  allow  Russia  to  participate  m  this  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord.  They  feel  that  they  have  no  right 
to  exclude  Russia ;  and  France,  especially,  has  many  investments  in 
Russia,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  not  object  to  Russia  partici- 
pating, although  it  would  reduce  France's  percentage  of  participation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Russia  get  considerable  reparation  by 
having  repudiated  all  her  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  very  much  by  that 
yet,  Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  saved  the  interest. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  may  be  accumulating.  I  doubt  if  any  Russian 
Grovernment  will  ever  be  recognized  by  the  principal  powers  of  the 
world  unless  it  assumes  those  obligations  which  have  apparently 
been  repudiated. 

Senator  Knox.  Internal  as  well  as  external,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thev  would  not  be  so  much  concerned  with  the  in- 
ternal.    I  do  not  know,  Senator,  about  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  they  repudiated  their  internal  obligations? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  nositive. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  I  think  not.  Russia  has  not  repudiated 
her  internal  obligations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  depends  altogether  on  what  you  call  ''Russia.' 
This  Bolshevik  government  has. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  they  made  some  exception  when  they 
made  their  proclamation,  in  favor  of  their  internal  obligations,  cei^ 
tainly  during  certain  periods. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  repudiated  the  exterior  debts,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  Lave— especially  Trotski — signified  their  willing- 
ness to  recognize  their  obligations. 

Senator  Williams.  But  they  do  not  pay. 

Afr.  Davis.  No  ;  they  .do  not  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  They  did  that  when  they  wanted  to  negotiate. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Have  you  any  idea  whj  it  was  provided  that 
each  of  these  certificates  should  be  divided  into  five  parts?  Why 
was  the  number  five  selected  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  rather  favored,  at  first,  having  only  one  certificate 
issued  to  each  Government,  really  a  trust  certificate  showing  its 
ownership  in  an  undivided  amount  of  bonds;  but  some  of  the  coun- 
tries, espe'.ially  France,  rather  wanted  those  in  smaller  denominations, 
thinking  that  they  might  be  able  to  use  them,  either  to  offset  some 
other  debt  or  to  pledge  them  at  their  bank  for  additional  credits, 
and  so  we  finallv  agreed  that  they  should  have  as  many  as  five 
certificates,  but  tliat  those  should  be  in  such  large  units  that  it  would 
avoid  any  danger  of  having  them  get  into  the  hands  of  the  public; 
because  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  that.  In  the  first  place,  as- 
sume that  certificates  were  endorsed  by  a  responsible  government  like 
France  or  England,  who  would  have  the  largest  units,  and  then 
assuming  that  they  might  be  sold  to  a  syndicate  as  Senator  Moses 
thought  might  happen,  then  if  that  syndicate  should  issue  debenturCt 
against  that  certificate,  there  would  not  be  the  danger  attached  to  it. 
because  there  would  be  an  additional  security"  back  of  it,  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  French  Government,  and  it  would  not  increase 
the  amount  of  securities  floating  in  the  world,  or  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued,  because  they  would  be  used  to  take  up  some  other 
obligations,  or  to  take  the  place  of  obligations  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued  to  meet  their  requirements;  and  assuming  that  one 
of  the  Governments  might  be  a  bankrupt  Government,  and  that  it 
shoidd  sell  its  certificates  to  speculators,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  as  a  fact  that  investors  would  purchase  debentures  issued 
against  an  ownership  certificate  representing  bonds  which  the  rep- 
aration commission  had  felt  were  not  safe  enough  to  distribute.  I 
can  not  imagine  any  intelligent  investor  purchasing  a  debenture  of 
that  kind. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  I  understand  jrou  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  these  bonds  represented  by  these  certificates  in  the-  aggregate  is 
$15,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  original 

Senator   HrrcHCOCK.  Deposit? 

Mr.  Davis.  Deposit,  except  the  additional  amount  which  will  be 
issued  to  Belgium,  which  would  possibly  not  exceed  $900,000,000  or 
a  billion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Europeans  have 
been  fed  up  upon  the  idea  of  a  tremendous  bill,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  the  thing  is  there  left  indefinite  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Their  people  have  expected  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  tne  reason  you  speak  of 
the  reason  for  certain  indefinite  provisions  of  the  treaty  being  political  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  used  that  term  several  times 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  used 
that  term  "political*  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  that  the  people  in  Europe  are  still  shell  shocked. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  can  include  us,  too. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  they  have  been  carrying  tremendous  burdens,  and 
they  have  expected  to  get  a  certain  reliei  from  those  burdens,  and  they 
were  in  different  ways  led  to  believe  that  Germany  would  assume  a 
great  portion  of  those ;  and  they  were  even  led  to  believe  that  thev 
would  collect  from  Germany  even  more  than  the  amount  of  Germany's 
bill  which  will  be  defined  under  the  categories ;  and  it  will  take  some 
time,  probably,  for  them  to  realize  how  much  Germany  can  pay  and 
how  much  they  really  can  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  for  that  reason,  for  the  reason 
that  you  state,  the  matter  was  left  in  indefinite  shape  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  could 
not  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  fixing  a  definite  amount. 

Senator  Harding.  Now,  getting  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
which  I  asked  you  in  rather  unhappy  language:  Referring  to  article 
237,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  these  payments  by  Germany  shall 
He  nividod  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  into  portions  which 
have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance,  has  there  been  any 
determined  amount  for  Kussia  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  there  has  not  been  for  anybody  yet. 

Senator  Harding.  What  does  it  mean,  then,  when  it  says  "have 
l>een  determined  upon  "  ? 

\fr.  Davis.  That  seems  to  be  a  rather  unfortunate  wording. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  means  '*  which  shall  have  been  determined 
upon, '^  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  does  mean,  as  I  recall  now. 

Senator  Williams.  It  speaks  of  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  not  clear  to  me.  It  sajrs,  *^ which  have 
Wn  determined  upon.*' 

Senator  Moses.  *'Seront  repartis"  is  the  French  future. 


MX.  UAV18.   les;  there  was  some  danger  ot  that. 

Senator  MosEa.  Who  estimated  the  American  claims  that  we 
filed  ^ 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  represented  us  on  the  subcoi 
mittee  of  the  reparation  commission  which  had  charge  of  asc«rtaini 
the  claims  of  the  various  Govemmejita  under  the  various  categori< 

Senator  Joshson  of  California.  Does  the  treaty  leave  Germany 
a  position  to  indulge  in  any  commerce — I  do  not  mean  iutemal  f' 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yea ;  I  think  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  sufficient  number  of 
ships  bv  which  she  could  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germanjr  will  not  have  many  ships.  She  will  be  prac- 
tically in  the  same  position  that  the  United  States  was  in  before  the 
war;  she  will  have  to  hire  her  ships,  unless  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decide  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  her  retain  enough  of  her  ships 
to  meet  her  own  requirements  until  she  can  build  others  to  replace 
them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  not  the  reparation  commission 
control  over  her  conmierce  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  For  the  first  three  jears  they  have  control  over  her 
shipbuilding  output,  up  to  a  certam  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  substantial  control  over 
her  industrial  life  and  her  commerce,  too,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  will  have  considerable  control  for  the  first  two 
years.  After  that  I  think  that  we  will  have  no  control  whatever  to 
speak  of,  provided  Germany  is  in  good  faith  endeavoring  to  comply 
with  her  obligations,  except  that  others  will  have  a  call  on  a  certain 
amount  of  Germany's  coal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  France  alone  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  principally  go^  to  France. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  it  not  go  to  Belgium  largely 
also? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it.  Mostly  it  goes  to  France, 
I  think.  I  was  not  on  the  economic  commission,  but  that  is  substan- 
tially correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  about 
those  thinm  that  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with. 

Senator  Moses.  Annex  III,  page  277,  reads  as  follows: 

The  German  Government^  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  so  as  to  bind  all  other  persons 
interested,  cede  to  the  allied  aiMl  associated  Governments  the  property  in  all  the 
Geraian  merchant  ships  which  are  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upward. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  thev  do.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  allied  and 
a^ociated  powers  will  determine  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  Germany 
retain,  under  some  kind  of  conditions,  say  one-third  of  her  mercan- 
tile marine  to  meet  her  requirements. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard  that  Question  as  likely  to  arise  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  that  whue  under  tnis  Annex  III,  paragraph  1 , 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  take  over  all  the  German  ships  with 
the  exception  of  those  under  1,600  tons,  after  that  Germany  will 
nihoT  have  to  go  into  court  and  charter  ships,  as  the  United  States 
did  before  the  war,  or  the  allied  and  associated  powers  may  decide 
that  it  is  good  business,  as  I  think  it  will  be  myself,  to  let  German v 
retain,  say,  one-third  of  those  ships  or  those  contracts  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

oenator  Moses.  That  involves  a  modification  of  the  treaty,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily;  it  does  not  involve  a  modification  of 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  respect  to  shipping,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  allied  and  associated  powers  can  take 
those  ships  over  and  then  recharter  them  to  Germany  on  such  a 
basis  that  Germany  could  run  them  with  her  oi^ii  crews  and  nav  in 
her  own  currencv. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  I  thought 
you  said  the  reparation  commission  could  permit  her  to  havo  a 
certain  number  of  ships. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  I  did,  that  was  a  mistake. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  probably  misunderstood  you. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Davis,  what  factors  were  taken  inUi 
account  in  estimating  Germany's  ability  to  pay  J  Can  you  giv(^ 
them  briefly  ?  '  '  '  . 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  definite  thing  w^e  had  to  go  on  is  what  Ger- 
many could  have  paid  before  the  war  when  she  had  all  of  her  capital 
intact.  Assuming  that  she  maintained  the  same  efficiency  and  the 
same  industrial  output  as  before  the  war,  Germany^  could  pay  at  least 
$500,000,000  a  year;  and  by  cutting  off  her  navy  and  army  I  figure 
that  she  could  have  increased  that  probably  by  $400,000,000  or 
$500,000,000  a  year,  assuming  that  she  could  have  found  a  market 
for  her  excess  output.  But  Germany  has  been  deprived,  or  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  foreign  investments— disposed  of  them- 
and  she  will  not  have  that  income  of  $500,000,000  a  year  from  her 
mercantile  marine  and  her  investments  abroad.  That  will  be  con- 
siderablv  reduced. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Did  you,  for  instance,  take  into  account  the 
ability  of  her  national  government  to  levy  taxes  ?  Is  there  a  limit  t^ 
that,  which  was  ascertained  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  because  that  really  nas  very  little  relation  to  her 
cwacity  to  pay  in  foreig:n  currency.  * 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Was  any  attempt  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
taxation  the  national  govenmaent  would  be  compelled  to  levy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  paid  her  war  expenses  practically  from  the 
flotation  of  loans,  instead  of  from  taxation.  They  increased  their 
taxes  practically  nothing  during  the  war. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  issued  additional  currency  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Issued  additional  currency  and  bonds;  and  in  order 
now  to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  those  bonds  and  to 
meet  their  increased  expenditure,  Germany  will  undoubtedly  be  com- 
pelled to  increase  her  taxation  very  g^reatly,  and  probably  it  will  reach 
75  per  cent  of  what  the  taxes  are  in  France  to-day,  at  least  that  much, 
ana  probably  100  per  cent  of  the  taxes  in  France,  and  I  think  it  will 
probably  be  more,  assuming  that  she  does  not  levy  a  capital  tax. 
which  she  is  proposing  to  do. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  hiive  seen  the  statement  that  Grermany'^^ 
national  taxation  would  have  to  be  approximately  six  times  as  much 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  think  it  will;  but  it  was  only  about  9  per  cent- 
it  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  her  requiremiants  during  the  war. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Is  it  expected  that  Germany  will  make  an 
effort  to  keep  up  the  interest  on  her  domestic  bonds? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  It  is  expected  that  she  wUl  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  one  school  in  Germany  which  seems  to  favor 
levying  a  capital  tax  of  30  per  cent  right  away. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  All  payable  in  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  payable  in  rather  short  installments. 

Senator  Knox.  That  would  be  payable  in  their  securities. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  that  just  simply  reduces  their  internal  obligation. 
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Senator  Knox.  By  a  repudiation  of  a  third  of  the  debt  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  just  a  nice  way  of  repudiating  it. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Then  what  would  she  do  with  regard  to  lier 
expanded  currency  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  one  of  her  great  problems.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  she  might  do  that,  of  course.  Germany  could  levy  a  special 
tax  payable  in  currency  and  then  just  as  soon  as  she  collects  that  tax 
cancel  that  currency.  That  is  probably  the  only  practical  way  in 
which  she  cau  decrease  that  tremendous  inflation. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  saw  a  statement  that  whereas  she  had  some- 
thing more  than  $600,000,000  in  her  Reichsbank,  more  than  half  of 
it  had  disappeared  since  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  that  was  to  pay  for  food.  We  got  a  good  deal  of 
that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  she  gjoing  to  be  able  to  keep  any  gold  at  i^ll  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  shjB  will  be  able  to  keep  the  balance  of  her 
gold. 

Senator  Harding.  I  note  that  the  treaty  takes  all  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  above  1,600  gross  tons,  and  one-half  of  the  shipping 
of  between  1,000  and  1,600  tons,  and  one-quarter  of  the  vesseb  oi 
less  capacity,  and  then  demands  of  Germany  the  building  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  That,  of  course,  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr,  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  that  become  a  credit  on  the  $15,000,000,000 
about  which  you  have  been  talking  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  taxes  in 
Gennanv  were  estimated  to  be  about  six  times  what  they  were 
before  the  war — that  that  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  said  the  taxes  were  9  per  cent  before  the 
war.    Do  you  mean  upon  aggregate  earnings 

Mr.  Davis.  I  meant  9  per  cent  of  their  governmental  require- 
ments— their  expenditures  during  the  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  her  taxes  amounted  to 
about  90  per  cent  of  her  aggregate  increase  in  wealth  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  understand  that  9  per  cent  of  her  war  cost  was 
paid  by  taxation. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  was  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  that  she  paid  91  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  from  additional  currency  and  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  was  her  rate  of  taxation  on  her  earning 
capacity  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can't  tell  you  that,  Senator.  I  have  forgotten. 
1  have  that  somewhere. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  Germany  could  get  gold  by  making 

!>art  or  all  of  her  taxes  payable  in  gold,  just  as  the  United  States 
or  years  after  the  Civil  War  made  her  customs  dues  all  payable  in 
gold. 
Mr.  Davis.  She  might  collect  her  customs  dues  in  gold. 
Senator  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Theoretically,  yes;  but  I  think  Gennany  has  scraped 
up  every  piece  of  gold  she  can  find  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  know  where  thepeople  would  get  the  gold  with  which  to  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  Tney  would  have  to  buy  it,  just  as  our  people 
did  when  they  paid  customs  dues  for  years  after  the  war.  rart  of 
the  time  they  had  to  pay  25  or  35  per  cent  premium  to  get  the  gold, 
but  they  had  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  could  do  that  because  we  were  exporting 
great  excesses,  but  Germany  has  no  excess  exports. 

Senator  Williams.  She  will  have  as  soon  as  she  gets  back  into  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  she  gets  gold  she  has  got  to  get  it  from  other 
countries  though. 

Senator  Johnson  .of  California.  Were  the  reparation  clauses  the 
result  of  compromises  among  the  representatives  of  the  different 
governments? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  a  compromise.  That  is,  they  did  not 
represent  the  complete  views  of  aay  one  government. 

Senator  Moses.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  ships  which 
Germany  is  to  deliver  are  to  be  credited  against  the  $15,000,000,000 
in  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  go  into  the  reparation. 

Senator  Moses.  Or  are  they  to  be  credited^  against  the  total  sum 
of  damages  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course  theoretically  they  are  to  be  credited  agahist 
the  total  amount  of  her  reparation  bill,  but  they  go  to  the  reparation 
commission,  and  the  reparation  commission  has  to  take  what  comes 
to  it  and  apply  it  first  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  boncfa  in  its  possession. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  vou  know,  and  if  so,  are  you  at  liberty  to  state, 
the  amount  of  claims  filed  by  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  and  Col.  House 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  filed  a  claim  yet.  An  estimate  of  what 
our  damage  would  amount  to  has  been  filed. 

Senator  Moses.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  a  very  different  thing.  In  other  words,  an  esti- 
mate was  made  as  to  what  our  claims  would  amount  to  if  we  filed 
them,  and  what  the  claims  of  each  government  would  amount  to 
under  the  specific  categories,  but  some  of  these  will  be  challenged  by 
some  of  the  governments,  because  they  may  not  be  in  entire  accord 
with  the  categories. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  and  do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state 
the  amount  of  estimated  claims  filed  by  Mr.  McCormick  and  Col. 
House  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did  not  file  any  claim  at  all.  The  estimate  as  I 
recall 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  not  have  any  mistake  about  terminology. 
I  mean  the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  our  damage,  if  that  is  the  correct 
phrase. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  be  a  correct  phrase.  I  do  not  recall  defi- 
nitely, and  I  should  prefer  not  to  give  any  figure  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  in  any  of  the  minutes  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  that  will  be  in  subcommitte  No.  1  of  the 
reparation  commission. 
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Senator  Moses.  Can  you  tell  us  what  minutes  we  should  ask  for  in 
order  to  be  fully  informed  1  There  are  the  minutes  of  the  economic 
commission 

Mr.  Davis.  The  minutes  of  the  economic  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  they  have  any  subcoimnittees  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  No,  I  believe  not.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  but 
I  think  it  did  not  have  any  subcommittees.  Of  course  the  results  of 
the  decisions  of  those  committees  are  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Oh,  no,  because  our  estimated  damage  is  not  in 
there. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  they  have  provided  here  that  we  can  file  our  claims. 
You  mean  our  estimate  of  damage  is  not  in  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  what  1  mean. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  That  is  not  in  here.  Mr.  McCormick  can 
give  you  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  he  in  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  Germany  make  counter  propositions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  ? 

Mr.  Davis,   i  es. 

Senator  Fall.  What  was  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  proposed  to  pay  100,000,000,000  marks. 

Senator  Fall.  How  much  would  tnat  amount  to  in  dollars? 

Ifr.  Davis.  It  would  amount  to  approximately  $24,000,000,000, 
but  there  were  many  ifs  and  many  dedVictions  about  that.  Germany 
said  ''We  will  pay  100,000,000,000  marks,"  but  that  was  a  total 
sum  including  interest  which  they  would  pay  over  a  period  of  30  or  35 
years;  which,  capitalized,  would  probablv  amount  to  $10,000,000,000 
or  $12,000,000,000.  Then  they  said,  ''This  is  also  on  condition  that 
such  and  such  deductions  are  made."  They  were  even  to  be  credited 
with  the  war  material  which  we  took  from  her,  and  I  estimated  that 
this  so^alled  offer  of  Germany  of  100,000,000,000  marks  amounted 
to  about  $7,500,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000  capitalized. 

Senator  Fall.  WTxen  you  began  to  consider  this  proposition  of 
reparation  you  had  one  of  two  alternatives,  had  you  not?  In  .the 
first  place  you  had  to  treat  Germanv  as  a  going  business  concern  in 
(lealingwitn  her  from  a  business  ana  financial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  reparation  which 
she  could  pay — not  the  amount  which  was  claimed  from  her  but 
how  much  she  could  pay — you  had  also  to  take  into  considertaion 
the  question  as  to  whether  she  should  be  made  to  pay  it,  which 
would  mean  practically  the  liquidation  of  Germany  as  a  business 
concern,  or  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to  pay  some  of  the  damage 
and  to  continue  as  a  going  business  concern.  Those  were  the  alter- 
native propositions  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  we  had  to  look  at  it  from  all  those  angles.  Some 
people  thought  we  should  be  able  to  take  everything  Germany  had, 
and  then  coflect  a  great  deal  more  from  her  afterward. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  were  to  take  everything  she  had,  you  could, 
of  course,  have  cashed  her  in  for  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  possibly. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  doubt  that.  If  you  had  taken  everything  she  had 
which  you  could  get  away  with,  I  doubt  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  taking  $15,000,000,000  you  did  take  every- 
thing that  she  could  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  could  not  have  stopped  her  practically  as  a 
going  concern  and  cashed  her  in  for  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  then 
m  your  estimate  of  $15,000,000,000  you  did  go  to  the  limit  of  her 
ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  may  seem  to  be  a  little  slow  but  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  You  and  the 
delegates  representing  the  different  governments  had  different  views 
as  to  how  much  Germany  could  pay  and  how  she  should  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  United  States  not  being  interested  largely  in 
re])arations,  was  interested  in  keeping  Germany  as  a  going  concern 
with  whom  she  could  continue  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Great  Britain  was  a  great  commercial  competitor 
of  Germany,  was  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  She  was  just  about  as  much  interested  in  keeping 
Germany  to  the  lowest  limit  as  a  competitor  as  she  was  in  deriving 
immediate  advantage  from  reparation,  was  she  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  im]3ression  was  that  the  majority  of  the  British 
delegation  felt  that  it  would  be  very  much  bettier  for  England  com- 
mercially to  have  German;^'  continue  as  a  going  concern,  because 
Germany  is  a  market  for  British  products. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is,  you  mean  Germany  herself,  Germany  in 
Europe  is  a  market  for  British  products  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  you  spoke  of  the  German  colonies  being 
worthless  to  Germany  as  a  government  in  so  far  as  Germany  getting 
any  returns  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  were  worth  very  little  to  the  German 
nationals  as  a  commercial  outlet. 

Senator  Fall.  Will  they  be  worth  any  more  to  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  they  will  be  practically  worthless  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  think  all  the  billions  of  dollars  that  Great 
Britain  has  spent  in  Africa  are  a  worthless  investment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  but  1  think  the  British  possessions  in 
Africa  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  German  territory. 

Senator  Fall.  Germany  has  spent  very  large  amounts  of  money 
in  her  African  colonies,  has  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  she  has  spent  there. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  speaking  of  German  investments  abroad. 
Did  you  investigate  her  investments  on  this  hemis|)here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  you  had  information  from  the  custodian 
of  her  investments  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  ascertain  approximately  the  investments 
held  by  German  nationals,  and  directly  or  indirectly  through  Ger- 
man nationals  by  the  German  Government  in  Brazil  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes:  but  T  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount.  As  T 
recall,  their  investments  in  Brazil  were  something  like  about 
^500,000,000. 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  Chile  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  Chile  they  were  smaller.  I  think  our  estimate  of 
Germany's  total  investments  in  South  America  was  81,000,000,000. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  that  include  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  said  South  America.  That  did  not  include 
Mexico.  In  Mexico  1  believe  her  investments  were  about 
$250,000,000. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  all  those  estimates  appear  in  the  notes  of 
vour  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  in  some  of  our  records. 

Senator  Fall.  Was  the  German  Government,  through  its  finan- 
cial agents,  interested  largely  in  those  investments  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  As  nearly  as  we  could  gather,  the  German  Government 
was  not  directly  interested — that  is,  it  had  no  monetary  interest. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not  finance  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Several  of  the  German  banks  supported  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  or  in  which  the  German  Government  was  inter- 
ested did  have  an  interest  in  those  investments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  laiow  who  owned  the  manganese  deposits 
in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
Germany  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  German  citizens  contin- 
ued during  this  war  and  up  until  the  time  of  the  armistice  to  make 
investments  in  mines, 'gold,  oil,  iron,  and  manganese? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not;  but  from  my  general  £iowledge  I  should  say 
they  did  it  very  little,  if  at  all. 

^nator  Fall.  That  is  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  or  during 
the  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly  very  little  after  we  came  into  the  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee and  also  in  the  hearings  regarding  the  obligation  that  the  United 
States  will  assume  imder  artiae  254,  which  provides  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  public  debt  of  Germany,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  city  of  Danzig  and  Memel.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  us  and  the  other  allied  powers  under  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  imderstand  that  refers  to  the  powers  which  finally 
take  over  this  German  territory.  Now,  as  to  Danzig,  and  as 
I  recall  Memel  and  Schleswig,  Germany  renoimced  its  rights  to  those 
territories. 

Senator  KInox.  No;  the  language  is  *' ceded '^  to  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  let  us  see.  This  says  specifically  in  the  case  of 
Memel: 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  rights 
and  title  over  the  territories  included  between  the  Baltic,  the  northeastern  frontier 
of  East  Prussia  as  defined  in  article  28  of  Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany)  of  the 
present  treaty,  and  Hie  former  frontier  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
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Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  regard  to  these  territories,  particularly  in  so  far  as  conreros  the 
nationality  of  the  inhabitants. 

That  is  article  99. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  mistaken.  It  says  '^renounce'*  instead  of 
^'cede.^' 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  clearly  indicates  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  are  not  to  take  tnis  property  definitely  from 
themselves,  and  under  article  107,  in  regard  to  Danzig,  it  says: 

All  property  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Danzig  belonging  to 
the  German  Empire  or  to  any  German  State  shall  pass  to  the  principal  allies  and  mbo- 
ciated  powers  for  transfer  to  the  free  city  of  Danzig  or  to  the  Polish  State  as  Uiey  ma> 
consider  equitable. 

Article  108: 

The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial  liabilities  of  Germany  and  of  PrusBia  to 
be  borne  bv  the  free  city  of  Danzig  shall  be  fixed  in  accotxlance  with  article  254  of 
Part  IX  (Financial  clauses)  of  the  present  treaty. 

All  other  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  cession  of  the  territory  referred  to  in 
article  100  shall  be  settled  by  further  agreement. 

That  very  clearly  indicates  that  the  debt  is  to  be  borne  by  Danzig 
and  not  b}r  the  albed  and  associated  powers. 

Now  article  254 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  where  it  uses  the  word  "ceded." 

Mr.  Davis.  Article  254  a^ees  with  those.  At  any  rate  it  will  be 
finally  ceded.  Of  course  this  is  a  legal  question,  and  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  but  my  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  allied  and  associated 

Sowers  are  practically  given  a  power  of  attorney  by  Germany  to 
ispose  of  this  property  finally  to  some  one  else,  out  they  say  that 
their  power  is  hmited  to  the  transfer,  to  the  city  of  Danzig  and  to 
Poland,  as  they  may  determine.     Now  article  257  says: 

In  the  case  of  the  former  German  territories,  including  colonies,  protectorates,  or 
dependencies,  administered  by  a  mandatory — 

If  this  goes  to  the  city  of  Danzig,  it  would  be  a  mandatory  that 
would  take  charge  of  it — 

Under  article  22  of  Part  I  (League  of  Nations)  of  the  present  treaty,  neither  the 
territory  nor  the  mandatory  power  shall  be  charged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt  of 
the  German  Empire  or  States. 

In  other  words,  if  that  goes  to  the  free  city  of  Danzig  there  is 
no  financial  responsibility,  but  if  it  goes  to  Poland  there  would  be 
financial  responsibility,  and  it  would  only  be  transferred  to  Poland 
in  case  the  Polish  Government  assmnes  its  responsibihty  for  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  German  prewar  debt. 

Senator  Knox.  Now  it  is  all  very  interesting  to  gather  up  thi-ee 
or  four  different  sections  and  from  those  sections  propound  a  theory 
that  disposes  of  the  plain  language  of  the  treaty;  but  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  article  254,  which  purports  to  indicate  the  terms  and  basis 
upon  which  this  territory  is  ceded,  says: 

The  powers  to  which  German  territory  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
made  in  article  255,  undertake  to  pay — 

And  those  qualifications  have  reference  only  to  Poland  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  BLnox.  That  is,  the  powers  to  which  the  territory  is  ceded 
shall  undertake  to  pay ) 
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Mr,  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Ei^ox.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  clear  in  all  kinds  of 
law  than  that  there^  is  a  difference  between  accepting  a  transfer  of 
property  that  is  subject  to  a  debt,  m  which  case  the  transferee  is  not 
liable,  hke,  for  instance,  purchasing  a  piece  of  property  subject  to  a 
mortage.  You  are  not  personally  responsible  for  that  mortgage; 
but  ii  you  personally  und!ertake  to  pay  the  mortgage,  if  there  is  a 
covenant  in  the  deed  that  requires  you  to  pay  the  mortgage,  you 
can  not  get  rid  of  that  covenant  by  a  transfer  to  somebody  eke,  like 
you  could  if  you  only  took  it  subject  to  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  whatever  the  purpose  may  have  been,  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  article  254  makes  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  personally  liable  for  the  portion  of  the 
debt  of  Germany  that  applies  to  Danzig  and  Schleswig  and  Memel. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  those  are  not  ceded  to  us.  They  are 
ceded  to  Danzig  and  to  the  local  nations  there.  They  are  renounced 
to  us  but  not  ceded  to  us. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  presiunptuous  for  me  to  undertake  to  argue 
a  legal  question,  not  being  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Knox.  But  Germany  renounces,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  very  clear  but  I  do  not  Uke  to  argue  a  legal 
question. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  a  very  practical  question, 
for  iids  reason:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  territory  is  worth  more 
than  t^e  proportion  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  of  course  when  we  do  turn  it  over  to  the  free 
city  of  Danzig,  and  they  ultimately  get  this  property,  we  will  make^ 
them  assume  that  portion  of  the  debt  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  But,  Senator,  must  not  this  article  be  read  in 
coimection  with  the  other  articles  he  has  enumerated,  and  must  they 
not  all  be  construed  together,  being  part  of  the  same  instrument  ? 

Senator  Knox.  If  I  were  presenting  this  to  a  court  I  would  not 
make  that  concession. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  do  not  find  anywhere  that  they  are 
ceded  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  IT nited  States  ? 

S«iator  Knox.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  see  where  it  is. 

ifr,  Davis.  In  article  107,  where  they  renounce  in  favor  of  the 
allies  and  associated  powers  for  the  purpose  of  beine  transferred  by 
them,  or  to  be  ceded  oj  them  reallj  to  Danzig  and  Poland.  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  a  cession  to  them  of  ownership,  because 
if  it  were  they  would  not  have  to  say  here  what  they  propose  to  do 
with  it.  If  it  is  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  territory,  tnat  settles, 
it  right  there. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  highest  expression  of  ownership. 

Senates*  Williams.  It  is  under  certain  conditions,  which  are  pre- 
sc^ribed  in  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  that  under  article  254  in 
connection  with  the  other  articles  we  assume  no  liability  in  connec- 
tion with  this  debt  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  question  in  conclusion. 
In  order  to  make  this  a  workable  treaty  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
reparation  commission  within  a  reasonable  period  to  fix  a  definite 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  very  much  more  satisfactorily  if 
they  do  that  immediately,  or  in  the  near  future,  because  I  think  in 
that  case  the  obligation  issued  by  Germany  in  a  definite  amount 
could  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  lor  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 
Europe. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is 
necessary,  is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  in  order  to  make  a  workable 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  if  that  is  not  done,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  other  countries  will  get  the  benefit  out  of  it  that  they 
would  if  a  definite  amount  is  fixed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  thev  do  not  fix  a  definite 
amount,  is  it  not  likely  to  result  in  chaos  ana  a  financial  crash  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  there  will  always  be  a  shadow  over  the  financial 
situation  of  Europe  until  the  policy  of  the  reparation  commission  is 
settled  and  they  know  exactly  what  they  have  got  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  ? 

lifc.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  to  make  this  treaty  workable. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  that  connection,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state  to  the  committee  what  is  the  financial  situation  in  Europe  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  this  reparation  commission  and  treaty  to  be- 
come  operative  within  a  reasonable  time  ? 

'  Mr.  Davis.  Europe,  of  course,  is  in  a  rather  difficult  situation  now. 
The  laborers  for  four  or  five  years  have  been  withdrawn  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  and  the  employers  of  labor  have  had  their 
initiative  taken  away  from  them,  tne  Government  having  had  to 
take  over  everything  and  control  it  in  order  to  win  the  war.  Certain 
countries  are  short  of  raw  materials.  But  their  difficulty  there  at 
present  is  more  due  to  a  state  of  mind  than  anything  else.  With  us 
the  war  terminated  apparently  with  the  siting  of  tne  armistice.  It 
did  not  terminate  in  Europe  upon  the  sigmng  of  the  armistice.  The 
people  are  very  restless.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  confidence  in  credit 
to-day,  and  this  war  will  not  be  terminated  in  the  minds  of  Europe 
until  this  treaty  is  really  ratified.  They  are  ejecting  a  great  deal 
from  it.  They  really  are  expecting  a  great  deal  from  the  league  of 
nations,  and  it  is  really  a  psycholo^cai  treatment  that  they  need  as 
much  as  anything  else,  and  my  opmion  is  that  while  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  will  not  solve  all  of  the  European  problems,  it  will  con- 
tribute venr  much  toward  correcting  this  state  of  mind. 

Senator  Williams.  It  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  people  think  they 
are  solved. 

Mr.  Davis,  It  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  that  respect,  and  I 
think  if  it  is  not  ratified  it  will  have  a  serious  financial  and  Industrie 
result. 

Senator  Fall.  When  will  this  reparation  conunission  ceaae  to 
function  ? 
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Mr.  Datis.  That  is  not  definitely  settled,  Senator,  for  there  is  a 
proTision  made — I  mean  tentatively,  in  the  interchange  of  notes 
with  G^many — that  if  Germany  would  make  a  proposition  within 
four  months  they  would  endeavor  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement 
with  Germany  within  two  months  thereafter,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  agreement  thay  may  provide  for  a  j)ractical  elimination  of 
the  reparation  commission  if  they  a^ee  upon  a  definite,  reasonable 
amount.  There  is  practically  nothmg  else  to  be  done  except  for 
Germany  to  issue  these  bonds. 

Senator  Faul..  That  was  a  concession  made  by  Gemenceau  to  the 
counterproposal  of  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opposition  to  some  of  the  points  made. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  all  anxious  to  do  this.  The  British  and 
French  realize  the  Hnancial  importance  of  it. 

Senator  Fall.  So  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  concerned, 
this  commission  will  continue  to  function  as  a  governing  board  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  unless  something  like  that  is  arrived  at. 

There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  sur- 
render of  these  ships.  You  said  that  any  nation  might  recharter  to 
Germany  some  portion  of  its  marine  which  it  took  over. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  either  nation  recharter  its  proportionate 
Dmnber  of  ships  without  the  consent  of  the  others  f 

Mr.  Davlb.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  For  instance,  could  the  United  States  recharter 
its  shi|)s  for  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Grermany,  the  ships 
which  it  received  from  Germany,  for  German- American  trade,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  nations  or  the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely;  and  they  can  charter  additional  ships. 

Senator  Fall.  For  their  own  trade  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.     Or  for  any  use  they  want  to  make  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  in  answer  to  Senator 
Swanson — and  I  go  into  the  question  only  because  you  mentioned 
it  youiself — that  they  were  expecting  a  good  deal  in  Europe  from 
the  league  of  nations.     Who  ?    Who  are  expecting  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  people  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  Of  those  countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  the  French  people  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  is  that  the  reason  for  asking  a 
special  alliance  with  France  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  My  impression  is  now — I  may  not  be  competent 
to  nass  upon  it,  because  the  President^ 

senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  refrained  from  asking  the  ques- 
tion because  I  did  not  want  to  involve  you  in  a  discussion  of  the 
league  of  nations^  but  you  mentioned  it.  Ttiat  is  the  only  reason  I 
mentioned  it  to  vou. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  French  people  themselves,  I  think,  were  not  so 
much  concerned  about  an  alliance  with  the  United  States  as  the 
French  leaders  were.  My  impression  was  that  they  wanted  this 
alliance  to  become  effective  pending  the  period  in  which  the  league 
of  nations  begins  to  function  satisfactorily. 
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Senator  Nelson.  When  was  it  you  left  France? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  left  France  when  the  President  did,  the  28th  of  June. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  French  people  with 
respect  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has 
been  any  change  of  sentiment  in  England  respecting  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  seen  anythmg  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  has  been. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  when  there  was 
mention  of  it  by  Lloyd-George  in  Parliament  there  was  laughter  all 
aroimd  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  is  that  true  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  press  dis- 
patches.    Half  the  benches  laughed  and  half  applauded* 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  yet  it  has  been  denounced  as  a  British 
league. 

^nator  Johnson  of  California.  One  voice  denounced  it  as  a  British 
league. 

Senator  Knox,  They  could  appreciate  a  joke  even  if  it  was  on 
themselves. 

Senator  Harding.  Which  is  rather  unusual. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Laughter  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  a 
British  lea^e. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  contrary,  the  joke  was  on 
us  and  they  had  the  laugh. 

The  Chairman.  Lloyo-George,  in  his  speech,  asked  them  to  take  it 
seriously. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  approved  the  treaty  by  a  large  majority  and 
the  league  of  nations  is  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Lloyd-George  saj  that  he  had 
increased  by  800,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  Enghsh  territory? 
I  do  not  care  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  you  voliui- 
teered  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  answering  Senator  Swanson's  question  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  know  an  alliance  has 
been  asked  from  us,  and  I  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  that 
as  indicating  that  probably  there  was  not  now  the  same  situation 
existing  there  that  may  have  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  treaty 
negotiation.     That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Davis,  I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply 
to  Senator  Johnson  that  the  people  over  there  want  the  league  of 
nations;  that  all  the  peoples  want  it.  Do  you  consider  yourself 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  about  all  the  peoples  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all.  I  said  that  that  was  my  impression,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  wanted  it,  and  were  expecting  a 
great  deal  from  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  did  you,  sitting  simply  as  a  financial 
expert  in  Paris,  get  an  impression  which  is  worth  anything  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  are  a  financial  expert  it  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  you  from  taking  note  of  other  things. 
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Senator  Braxdegee.  But  it  confines  you  to  one  place. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  not  in  Paris  all  the  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  take  your  own  word  for  it,  do  you 
consider  yourself  competent  now  to  inform  this  committee  that  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  certainly  sav  that  I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  studying  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  in  Europe,  and  I  was  on 
the  supreme  economic  council  whicn  had  to  deal  with  all  those 
transitory  questions  durii^  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  How  many  people  are  there  in  Europe? 

Senator  Fall.  I  would  like  to  let  nim  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance,  and  not  be  cross-examined  as  a  criminal. 

&nator  Brandeqee.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  thinks. 

The  Chairman.  Come  to  order.  The  Senator  has  the  right  to 
cross-examine  the  witness. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  witness  has  a  right  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  thought  he  had. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  know  what  opportimity  the 
witness  had  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority  oi  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  answering  that  question  when  cut  oflF. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  answer  and  trying  to  tell  you  what  I 
found.  As  I  stated,  I  was  on  the  supreme  economic  council  which 
had  charge  of  all  transitory  measures  during  the  armistice  period; 
that  is,  all  the  questions  relating  to  food,  finances,  blockade,  raw 
materials,  and  shipping.  Under  this  there  was  the  relief  organization 
of  which  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  head,  and  he  also  sat  on  the  supreme 
economic  coimcU.  He  had  his  representatives  throughout  Europe  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  relief.  They  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  people  and  to  gauge  their  views,  and  the 
unanimous  report  from  all  of  those  several  hun(&ed  men  going  through 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  to  that  effect.  I  also  read  the  continental 
papers  to  the  extent  that  I  could,  and  I  talked  with  the  representa- 
tives of  various  governments.  I  talked  to  some  of  them  that  came 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Paris,  and,  as  I  say,  not  onlv,  in  my 
jud^ent,  are  the  people  expecting  a  ^eat  deal  from  the  league  of 
nations  but  they  are  probably  expecting  that  it  will  relieve  every- 
thing. They  may  be  expecting  more  than  the  league  of  nations  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.  That  I  do  not  attempt  to  pass  upon.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority,  from  all  tne  information  I 
fould  gather,  I  am  decidemv  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  majority 
<»f  the  people,  the  masses  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  (Thairman.  You  include,  of  course,  Germany  and  Russia? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do.  Well,  Russia  it  was  rather  (ufficult,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  get  accurate  information  from. 

The  C^iKMAN.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  included  the 
Russians  or  whether  Russia  has  a  general  idea  of  relief  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Russians  have  not  any  ideas  on  any 
subject  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  180,000,000  people. 


commission  ii  we  wniiarew. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  put  this  in,  and  the  teas 
I  put  it  in  was  because  I  thought  there  might  be  men  id  the  Unit 
States  who  would  object  to  the  United  States  staying  on  a  commissi 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  Europe,  and  after  wo  got  through  with  t! 
preliminary  work  and  the  principal  work  had  been  done,  the  Unit 
States  could,  if  the  Government  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so,  wii 
draw  from  this  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Having  contemplated  this,  now  if  we  ex 
vise  that  right  and  withdraw  from  the  commission,  it  is  perfeei 
evident,  is  it  not,  that  those  powers  unon  the  reparation  conuuissi 
whidi  is  to  give  them  reparation  and  divide  up  tne  amount  of  mon 
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which  is  to  be  paid  by  Germany,  can  perform  their  f mictions  whether 
we  are  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  can  perform  their  fmictions. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.   x  es. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  as  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  might  not  work  as  satisfactorily  to  us  or 
to  them,  but.  this  clearly  contemplates  that  we  can  get  out  if  we 
want  to. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  then  the  thing  goes  on.  It  is  not 
smashed  up.  They  apportion  the  amoimt  of  reparation  among  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  say  that.  It  contemplates  that  we  can 
get  out  if  we  want  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  were  one  of  those  that  put  this 
in.  You  did  not  do  it  with  tne  idea  that  it  would  break  up  the 
reparation  commission  if  we  did  ^et  out  ? 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  did  not  contemplate  getting  out  imtil 
jou  had  done  vour  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  my  witness,  Mr.  Williams,  if  you 
please.     You  can  have  him  after  I  get  through. 

Now,  supposing  it  should  seem  wise  to  the  Senate,  before  ratifying 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  to  strike  out  the  covenant  of  the 
league  oi  nations.  We  would  be  at  peace  with  Germany.  Europe 
would  go  on  with  the  reparation  commission  and  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Do  you  think  Europe  would  abandon  itself  to  chaos 
or  anarchy  if  we  should  adopt  that  course  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  would  have  a  terrible  effect  on  Europe.     I  do. 

Senator  Brandegee.  After  a  few  days,  after  their  hurt  had  had  a 
chance  to  heal  up,  they  would  get  along  some  way,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  probably  would  get  along.  They  got  along  with 
the  French  Revolution. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Davis.  Until  it  was  finally  over;  and  they  would  probably  get 
along,  but  they  would  probably  get  along  very  badly,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  always  have  gotten  alon^r  They  never 
havB  had,  in  the  settlement  oi  European  wars  heretofore,  any  covenant 
of  a  league  of  nations,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  Europe  has  been  fighting  since  the  dawn 
of  time,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Apparently  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  have  apparently  recovered  from  all 
their  wars  without  dragging  us  into  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  always  recovered  very  weU  from  aU 
their  wars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  still  on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  did  not  get  along  without  us  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  league  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  those  boundaries  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  been  enimciated 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  G[uestion.  You  said  that  they 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  says  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  five 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  either  misstated  this,  or  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  without  the  leagi>e 
of  nations  they  would  be  fixed  under  the  old  plan  of  strategic  boun- 
daries, but  that  under  the  lea^e  of  nations  the  boimdaries  could  be 
fixed  on  racial  and  other  considerations.  If  you  will  read  the  treaty 
with  a  little  more  care,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  fixed  by  tlie 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  what  I  did  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  if  you  will  read  back. 

Senator  Moses.  He  certainly  said  they  were  going  to  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  ethnographic  and  some  racial  lines. 

The  Chairbian.  The  treaty  does  not  say  anything  about  that.  It 
is  always  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  did  not  state  anything  contrary  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  did.  He  never  mentioned  at  all  the 
five  principal  alUed  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  said  that  the  league  of  nations  contem- 
plated^— 

The  Chairman.  If  we  summon  here  a  gentleman  as  an  expert  on 
the  treaty,  and  if  he  makes  an  error  of  that  sort,  I  think  it  is  just  as 
well  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  coi^ 
rected.  We  have  the  stenographic  notes*  which  will  show  what  he 
did  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  everybody  at  tliis  table  imagines  that  he  said 
that  we  were  not  to  have  strategic  boundaries,  but  that  boimdaries 
were  to  be  fixed  under  the  league  of  nations,  according  to  some  prin- 
ciple, it  is  very  strange  if  everybody  is  mistaken.  I  heard  it  and 
everybody  else  heard  it. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that — ~ 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  league 
of  nations  was  to  deal  with,  the  settlement  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that  under  the  league  of  nations  they 
could  be  fixed  in  certain  ways. 

The  Chaibbian.  But  the  league.of  nations  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  we  get  back  to  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  that  right  from  the  stenographer  •* 
notes. 

Senator  Moses.  Coming  to  the  lines  that  have  already  been  fixed 
or  are  in  process  of  fixation,  I  want  to  ask  if  the  northern  DOundar>'  of 
Italy  has  not  been  fixed  upon  strategic  lines;  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
boundary  line  which  is  vnn  near  or  through  the  lake  of  Ochrida  ha*» 
been  fixed  on  racial  lines;  I  want  to  ask  u  the  boundaries  of  Silesia. 
Bessarabia,  the  Dobruja,  the  Banat,  of  Northern  Epirus,  of  AJbaniu, 
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considerations,  such  matters  as  will  redound  to  the  interests  of  peace 
and  not  to  the  victory  of  one  nation  or  another  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hardinq.  What  was  that  term  you  used  ? 

Senator  Kxox.  Is  that  the  way  that  you  settled  Shantimg  ? 

Mr»  Davis.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Shantung. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  the  settlement  was 
made  with  regard  to  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  President  can  better  explain  Shantung  than 
myself. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Shantimg  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  explained  through  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Habdino.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  a  question  that  has  a 
bearing  only  on  the  mind  of  Europe.  Were  there  serious  proposals 
at  any  time  that  the  United  States  should  share  the  burdens  of  the 
war  from  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  was  talk,  Senator,  about  that,  but  no  real  serious 
proposals  were  ever  made  to  that  effect.  Some  one  was  always  hob- 
oing up  with  some  Utopian  scheme  of  that  kind ;  but  that  was  a  matter 
that  we  simply  never  discussed,  and  that  we  refused  to  discuss. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Davis,  my  friend  Senator  Brandegee,  asked 
you  if  these  people  in  Europe  would  get  along  some  way  or  other  even 
if  we  let  them  atone.  Russia  is  getting  along  some  way  or  other  now, 
is  she  not  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  reference  to  this  crime  of  your  having 
expressed  an  opinion  of  the  league  of  nations,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions you  have  givwi  to  the  committee  do  you  not  think  it  is  an 
additional  justification  that  any  man  has  a  rignt  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  any  public  or  international  question  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Senator  Williams.  Eispecially  in  answer  to  a  question  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  long  were  you  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been  in  Em-ope  practically — ^well,  I  went  over 
first  last  July.  I  went  first  to  Spain  to  negotiate  a  credit  in  Spain  for 
our  Government,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Paris  and  was  there  a 
while — had  to  arrange  some  matters  with  the  French  treasury — and 
then  I  spent  about  seven  weeks  in  London  arranging  other  matters 
with  the  British  treasury,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Spain  for  a  week 
and  a  half,  and  went  back  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  the  league  was  very  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  boundaries.  I  have  not  had  time  to  rxm  through 
them  all  here,  although  I  have  been  through  them  all,  but  I  observe 
that  it  is  always  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  that  fix 
the  boundaries. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  for  instance,  take  Austria;  the  frontier  was 
fixed  in  the  treaty  between  that  power  and  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers.  It  ia  the  same  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia. 
It  is  the  same  for  Germny,  except  for  the  Saar  Basin,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  The  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  power  in  this  treaty,  have  they  not  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

13&M6— 19 8 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  lei^ue  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  those  boundaries  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  been  enunciated 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  jjuestion.  You  said  that  they 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  says  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  five 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  either  misstated  this,  or  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  without  the  league 
of  nations  they  would  be  fixed  under  the  old  plan  of  strategic  boun- 
daries,  but  that  under  the  lea^e  of  nations  the  boundaries  could  be 
fixed  on  racial  and  other  considerations.  If  you  will  read  the  treaty 
with  a  little  more  care,  I  think  you  will  find  tnat  they  are  fixed  by  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  what  I  did  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  if  you  will  read  back. 

Senator  Moses.  He  certainly  said  they  were  going  to  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  ethnographic  and  some  racial  lines. 

The  Chairbian.  The  treaty  does  not  say  anything  about  that.  It 
is  always  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  did  not  state  anything  contrary  to  that. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  I  think  he  did.  He  never  mentioned  at  all  the 
five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  said  that  the  league  of  nations  contem- 
plated-^— 

The  Chairman.  If  we  summon  here  a  gentleman  as  an  expert  on 
the  treaty,  and  if  he  makes  an  error  of  that  sort,  I  think  it  is  just  as 
well  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  cor^ 
rected.  We  have  the  stenographic  notes,  which  will  show  what  he 
did  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  everybody  at  this  table  imagines  that  he  said 
that  we  were  not  to  have  strategic  boundaries,  but  that  boundaries 
were  to  be  fixed  under  the  league  of  nations,  according  to  some  prin- 
cLple,  it  is  very  strange  if  everybody  is  mistaken.  1  heard  it  and 
everybody  else  heard  it. 

Smator  Williams.  He  said  that — r- 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  league 
of  nations  was  to  deal  with,  the  settlement  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that  under  the  league  of  nations  they 
could  be  fixed  in  certain  ways. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  league.of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  fixing  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  we  get  back  to  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  that  right  from  the  stenographer  s 
notes. 

Senator  Moses.  Coming  to  the  lines  that  have  already  been  fixed 
or  are  in  process  of  fixation,  I  want  to  ask  if  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italy  has  not  been  fixed  upon  strategic  lines;  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
boundary  line  which  is  run  near  or  through  the  lake  of  Ochrida  hiu^ 
been  fixed  on  racial  lines;  I  want  to  ask  u  the  boundaries  of  Silesiti. 
Bessarabia,  the  Dobruja,  the  Banat,  of  Northern  Bpirus,  of  Albania, 
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of  Thrace,  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis  ?  As  to  any  one  of  these. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  answer  yes  or  no — ^whether  or  not 
they  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis. 

3ir.  Davis.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  say  that  any  boundaries 
had  been  fixed  on  a  racial  basis.  I  said  that  by  the  utilization  of  the 
league  of  nations  it  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  old  syst^n  of 
fixing  boundaries  from  a  strategical  standpoint,  and  it  made  it  pes- 
sible  to  arrange  them  in  accordance  with  the  nationalities.  Of  course^ 
the  league  of  nations  can  not  arrange  any  boundariefl  now,  because 
it  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  can  it  do  it  when  the  boundaries  are  all 
left  to  the  principal  allied  and  assoc  iated  powers  ?  You  are  saying 
over  again  just  what  you  said  before. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  clear  this.  This  is 
what  I  think  the  witness  wants  us  to  understand,  that  it  was  possible 
to  fix  these  lines  as  they  are  fixed  because  the  league  of  nations,  if 
adopted,  steps  in  and  maintains 

Senator  Williams.  Defends. 

Senator  Harding  (continuing).  The  boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  the  leamie  will  maintain  them 
dier  they  have  been  fixed  by  somebody  else,  but  the  witness  did 
not  say  tii&t. 

S^iator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  view  ?  I  just  simply 
want  to  get  whether  that  is  Mr.  Davis's  view.     Is  that  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  view  is  that  it  does  make  it  possible  to  carry  that 
out,  and  if  mistakes  are  made  in  these  boundaries  now,  that  the 
league  of  nations  can  later  on  recognize  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  not  the  league  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
int^itv  of  the  territories  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  you  my  personal  opinion; 
That  was  where  we  sot  stiu*ted  off  on  some  of  this.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  on  the  league  of  nations  or  on  the  question  of  nation- 
alities or  boundaries,  but  I  think  that  if  the  league  of  nations  should 
afterwards  decide  that  it  was  advisable  to  modify  a  boimdary  and  then 
that  boundary  were  modified,  that  would  not  be  an  act  ot  war. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  would  not  be  preserving  territorial  integrity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  can  conceive  of  tneir  modifying  some 
bondarieB  that  have  been  made  wrong. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  a  nation  did  not  want  the  boundary 
ohanged  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  it  was  a  party  to  the  league  of  nations,  would  it 
not  have  to  abide  by  it? 

Senator  Knox,  i  our  idea  is  that  the  league  of  nations  will  recast 
boundaries  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  can  recast  the  boundaries  of  nations; 
no. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  there  was  a  mistake 
in  establishing  boundaries  the  league  of  nations  can  hereafter 
correct  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  can  be  brought  before 
the  league  of  nations,  if  there  has  been  a  mistake,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  mistake  probably  all  parties  concerned  will  agree  to  a  recti- 
fication; and  that  this  is  one  means  by  which  you  can  draw  them 
together  for  that  purpose. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  not  know  that  article  10  binds  the 
members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  States  as  established  ? 

Senator  Hitchoook.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  At  this  point  I  will  ask  that  article  10  be 
inserted  in  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  article  10  be  printed  at  this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:)* 

Art.  10.  The  members  of  the  lee^e  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggreesion  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
all  members  of  the  league.  In'  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat 
or  dan^r  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  w^ch  this 
obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
on  boundaries.  I  read  as  follows  from  article  88,  on  page  125  of 
the  committee  print  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

In  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  included  within  the  boundaries  described  below, 
the  inhabitants  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be 
attached  to  Gre]:many  or  to  Poland:  Starting  from  the  northern  point  of  uie  salient  of 
the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situatea  about  8  kilometers  east  of  Neustadt,  the 
former  frontier  between  Grermany  and  Austria  to  its  junction  with  the  boundar>' 
between  the  Kreise  of  Leobschutz  and  Ratibor;  thence  m  a  northerly  direction  to  a 
point  about  2  kilometers  southeast  of  Katscher;  the  boundary  between  the  krdse  of 
Leobschutz  and  Ratibor. 

There  is  a  whole  page  laying  out  a  boundary  just  as  if  it  was  a 
boundary  laid  out  in  a  deed  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  an  agreement  in  the  treaty  with 
Germany. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  but 

The  Chairman.  One  minute.  Is  it  not  an  agreement  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany?  Are  not  all  the  boundaries  in  this  treaty 
agreed  to  by  the  signers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  league  the  power  to  change  those  bound- 
aries after  this  treaty  has  been  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  the  parties  concerned  would  agree  to  a  change,  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  ^lad  to  find  that  there  is  something  in 
the  league  of  nations  that  I  did  not  think  was  there. 

Senator  Hardino.  You  do  think,  then,  that  the  league  becomes  a 
supergovemment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  would  prefer  not  to  express  my  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  league  itself,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  league,  and  there  are  others  who  know  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

Senator  Kjnox.  Can  you  recommend  to  us  a  first-class  expert  on 
the  league,  that  we  can  caU? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think,  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  We  tried  him  once,  at  a  dinner,  and  we  did  not  get 
the  information. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  But  you  did  not  try  him  when  he  offenad  to 
come  before  this  committee. 
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The  Chaibman.  He  did  not  offer  to  come  before  the  committee. 
He  sent  a  telephone  message  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  com- 
mittee at  the  White  House  if  they  wanted  to  come. 

Senator  PrrxMAN.  In  his  message  he  said  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  jive  the  committee  any  information. 

Tne  CHAmiiAN.  Yes;  and  we  have  asked  for  information  after 
information,  one  paper  after  another,  and  haye  not  received  one. 

Senator  PrrxMAN.  In  his  message  he  offered  to  come  before  the 
committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  can  come,  any  time  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  question  was  imdoubtedly^  considered  by 
the  chairman  and  others,  and  they  never  saw  fit  to  invite  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  Congress  has 
any  right  to  summon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  are  not  called  here  to  debate  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  was  brought  in,  and  we  might  as  well 
have  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  that  as  a  financial  expert,  having 
been  in  Europe  a  year,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  financial  condition 
of  Europe  would  be  improved  by  a  prompt  ratification  of  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MosEb.  As  a  financial  expert,  and  having  been  in  America 
since  you  came  over  with  the  President,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  any  conditions  in  this  country  wnich  require  all  of  our 
attention  at  the  present  minute! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  affect  the  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  solution  of  some  of  our  problems  may  be  made  by  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  in  otner  parts  of  the  world.  You 
can  not  be  prosperous  in  one  part  of  the  world  unless  another  large 
portion  of  the  world  is  prosperous. 

Senator  Moses.  And  if  we  send  much  more  food  to  Europe  we  will 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  the  sending  of  food  to  Europe  will  not 
necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  living  here,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  a  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  rather  upset  diu-ing  the  war,  and  we  nave  not  got  back  to 
entirely  normal  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  True;  but  if  we  materially  reduce  our  supply  here, 
we  necessarily  increase  prices,  regardless  of  anything  eke. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  what  we  ship  is  a  surplus  that  we  do  not  need  in 
this  comitry.  We  are  not  going  to  ship  something  that  we  need- 
but  if  we  have  got  sufficient  to  supply  our  own  requirements  and  still 
have  left  a  surplus  for  Europe,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  supply  and 
demand  in  our  coimtry  should  not  reduce  the  prices. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Davis,  how  about  the  protection  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities  in  these  new  countries  in  Europe  ?    Who  is  going 
to  extend  that  jptotection  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
racial  and  religions  minorities  is  not  to  be  made  with  the  league  or 
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under  the  league  of  nations'  domination,  but  it  will  be  made  with 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  however,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  1  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  that. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  that  is  a  fact,  Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  who  he  is  ? 

Afo.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  he  in  favor  of  this  league  and  the  treaty  as  it 
stands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  labor  party,  is  he  not,  in 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders;  but  he  lost  his  leadership 
when  he  went  into  Parliament,  did  he  not  ? 

Senator  Fall.  He  got  out  of  the  Cabinet  because  he  did  not  like 
the  way  Lloyd-George  is  running  things. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  peculiar  thing  in  England;  as^oon  as  a  labor 
leader  gets  into  the  Cabinet  he  ceases  to  be  a  labor  leader. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McDonald  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  know  who  he  is. 

Senator  Fall.  Ts  he  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

wSenator  Fall.  He  has  just  expressed  himself  about  it,  as  has  also 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  at  the  Amsterdam  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  read  that;  just  the  headlines.  I  did  not  read 
that  speech. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  party  of  Great 
Britain  favors  the  league  of  nations  and  this  peace  treaty  as  it  stands) 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  before  I  left  Paris  the  labor  party  expressed 
approval,  at  a  conference  in  England,  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  now,  or  was  it  an  approval 
of  the  labor  provisions  in  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  1  should  not  care  to  contradict  you  on  that, 
but  I  am  positive  in  the  opinion  that  they  did  officially  approve 
of  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  1  am  making  no  assertion,  so  that  any  answer  that 
you  make  can  not  be  a  contradiction.  I  am  simply  asking  for 
mformation,  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French  socialist  party 
is  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Everybody  knows  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Fall.  They  represent  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
France. 

Senator  Williams.  A  very  small  minority. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  they  represented  the  majority,  1  should  think  they 
would  be  in  control  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been,  and  if  I  know  anything  about  the 
conditions  in  France  they  will  be,  in  a  few  days.  However,  that  is 
simply  a  guess  of  mine. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Hungary  is  in  favor  of  this 
treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  ? 
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Mr.  xJAYis,  It  is  hard  to  tell  now  what  Hungary  wantb. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  Germany  is  not,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  Germany  is  m  favor  of  the 
league  of  nations,  and  that  they  are  very  anxious  for  it. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  they  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty  as  it  is 
drawn  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  now,  I  would  not  say. 

Senator  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Turkey  is  in  favor  of  the 
league  of  nations  and  the  treaty  ? 

Sir.  Davis.  Of  course,  in  writing  the  treaty  it  was  not  the  purpose 
to  try  to  write  something  that  would  entirely  suit  the  enemy. 

Senator  Fall.  I  understand  that.  That  is  exactly  my  idea.  But 
you  have  made  the  assertion  here  that  from  your  Imowfedge,  spend- 
ing your  time  in  Europe  and  meeting  these  people  in  France — and 
that  you  are  not  confined  to  France  but  that  you  have  been  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  foreign  countries — the  great  mass  of  the  peopk 
the  majority  of  the  people,  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  just  asking  you  the  usual  questions  which 
would  be  asked,  to  see  whether  your  information  is  correct,  so  that 
we  can  make  up  our  minds. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  of  Little  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is  rather  difficuH  to  get  accurate 
information  as  to  Russia. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Italian  socialists  are  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Socialist  Party  in  Italy  probably  is  not,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  people  are. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  mow  whether  the  Norwegian  Government — 
the  people  of  Norway — are  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  talked  to  several  representative  Norw^ans — 
10  or  15  of  them  from  Norway — and  they  told  me  that  they  were; 
that  the  people  were.  ' 

Senator  Fall.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  those 
people?  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  any  of  them 
that  are  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  them  now.  One 
of  them  was  the  head  of  the  State  Bank  and  another  was  one  of  the 
principal  shipping  men. 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  of  Sweden  t 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people  of  Sweaen  feel  the  same  way  there,  I  am 
told.  The  head  of  their  State  Bank  there  told  me  so.  You  see,  the 
neutrals  all  sent  delegations  and  committees  to  Paris  to  ta^e  up 
questions  with  us. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  not  expressed  their  desire  yet  to  join 
the  league  f 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Government,  officially,  has  not. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been  invited.  Have  they  indicated 
their  intention  of  joining? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  mow. 
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Senator  Fall.  Neither  Norway  nor  Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Socialist  rarty  is  very  strong  in  those  two 
coimtries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  not  a  majority. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  they  are  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  what  the  Norwegian  Parliament  isf 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  who  controls  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No-  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Denmark  is  in  favor  of  this 
treaty  or  not  ? 

Senator  Williams.  In  favor  of  what,  the  league  or  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Both. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  I  talked  several  times  with  the  head  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Denmark,  who  told  me  that  Denmark  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  that  while  they  thought 
the  treaty  was  rather  hard  on  Germany,  they  thought  that,  all  in  all, 
it  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Denmark  repudiated  that  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  territoir  which  was  to  be  turned 
over  by  Germany  to  Denmark,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  because  they  did  not  get  it  just  the  way  they 
wanted  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  because  they  got  more  than  they  wanted? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  because  they  dia  not  set  it  just  as  they  wanted 
it,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouole  with  Germany. 

Senator  Knox.  I  notice  these  people  you  speak  of  all  seem  to  be 
at  the  heads  of  banks. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  were  from  neutral  countries. 

Senator  Knox.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  in 
favor  of  it  too,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  speak  about  the  State  banks  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  bank  that  corresponds  to  our  Fed- 
eral reserve? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  A  Government  institution  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  Government  institution. 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land as  to  this  league  and  treaty — are  they  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been  invited  to  join,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  believe  they  have. 

Senator  Fall.  Have  they  indicated  any  intention  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  are  supposed  to  have  a  vote  on  it  iu 
I  Switzerland,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  positive.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  say  that  I  knew  the  opinion  of  Europe.  I  said  that  I  had 
had  considerable  opportunity  of  gauging  the  opinion  of  Eiuxipe,  and 
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that  I  had  come  to  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  it  was.  I  did  not 
say 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  said  your  information  was  obtained, 
among  other  ways,  from  reports  coming  from  Mr.  Hoover's  agents  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Among  others. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  And  those  whose  opinions  you  have  given 
were  bankers  whom  you  have  mfet  around  and  who  have  told  you 
they  were  in  favor  of  it.  How  could  they  have  known  what  the 
opinion  of  all  their  nations  was  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bankers  usually  endeavor  to  gauge  the  opinion  of 
people  in  their  countries. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  are  a  banker.  Would  you  be  able  to 
state  authoritatively  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  America  are  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  m  favor  of  it, 
but  I  have  not  been  in  America  now  for  some  time. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  President  does  not  hesitate  to  say  sO; 
either,  but  a  good  many  of  us  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  agree. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  My  opinion  is  tnat  the  poeple  ought  to  have 
a  ri^ht  to  express  their  opinion  and  not  have  it  reported  by  a  lot  of 
banKers. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  see  a  referendum.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  taken. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  A  nmnber  of  these  banking  institutions  that 
you  refer  to  are  (Government  banks  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  Government  banks. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Similar  to  our  Federal  reserve  banks,  or  pos- 
sibly to  our  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  absolutely.  But  I  was  not  confined  to  bankers. 
I  saw  more  of  those. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  mentioned  those  particularly  because  you 
are  a  financial  expert  and  you  were  coining  m  contact  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  financial  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  half  past  10,  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  here. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  August  6,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


WBDNBSDAY,  AtJGtJST  6,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washingtoriy  D,  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee, 
Fall,  Knox,  Harding,  tfohnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEKEITT  OF  HOV;  SOBEBT  LABTSIirO,  SECBETABT  OF  STATE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  a  matter  which  has  not  been  discussed  by  the  committee  yet. 
That  is  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  league,  the  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses.     Article  6  says : 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the  league  in 
accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

That  is  a  clause  simply  arranging  for  the  apportionment  ? 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  expenses  will  include  salaries  of 
officers  and  staffs  and  equipment,  and  rental  and  maintenance  of 
offices  of  the  organization,  and,  generally,  the  expenses  to  carry  on 
the  activities  involved  in  the  work  of  the  permanent  committees  on 
armament  and  mandates  imder  articles  9  and  22,  and  in  formulating 
the  plans  of  the  international  tribunal.  I  am  just  taking  this  from 
the  treaty.  I  should  say  there  would  be  large  expenses.  Article 
24  says: 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  leag:ue  all  international  bureaus 
already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
such  international  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regfulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
oational  interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
league. 

I  need  not  go  into  details.     That  involves  a  great  many  more 
heavy  expenses. 
Article  399  says: 

All  the  other  expenses  of  the  international  labor  office  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
conference  or  governing  body  shall  be  paid  to  the  director  by  the  secretary  general 
of  the  league  of  nations  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  league. 

The  director — 

That  is,  the  director  of  labor — 

shall  be  responsible  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  league  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  all  monevB  paid  to  him  in  pursuance  of  this  article. 
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Now,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  provision  for  what  is  styled 
here  the  general  f  imds  of  the  league,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  us  how  those  funds  are  to  be  provided  and  how  those  expenses 
are  to  be  met  ?  We  are  told  how  they  shall  be  apportioned  but  not 
how  they  shall  be  met. 

Mr.  Lansing.  I  assume — and  it  must  be  an  assumption,  since  there 
is  nothing  definite  about  it  in  the  treaty — that  there  will  be  a  budget 
prepared  and  the  apportionment  madfe  aecordingly,  and  it  will  aJl 
enter  into  one  general  fund  which  will  be  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  council. 

The  Chaerman.  The  labor  provision  seems  to  assiune  the  existence 
of  a  general  fund  in  the  possession  of  the  league. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  it  means  the  general  fund  of  the 
league,  which  would  be  the  lund  raised  by  that  apportionment,  based 
upon  a  budget. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  establishes  the  amoimt  of  that  fund  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  assume  that  it  would  have  to  be 
establishecf  by  the  council  in  the  first  instance  and  probably  a  sub- 
mission to  the  assembly  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Our  share  then  is  assessed  upon  us  by  the  league t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Assessed  upon  us,  of  course,  subject  to  the 

f>roper  appropriations,  as  is  always  so  in  the  event  of  an  international 
und.  . 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  to  appropriate  the 
money,  but  is  anything  left  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  amount  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  should  assume  so.  They  might  refuse  to 
pass  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  refuse  to  agree  then  to  the  assessments 
made  by  the  league  organization  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  it  concerns  the  United  States,  I  pre- 
sume they  have  got  entire  control  over  the  appropriations  of  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  provision  in  the  treaty 
for  this  matter  of  finance.  There  must  be  a  large  sum  raised.  That  is 
obvious. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  anxious  to  get  at  was  whether  we 
were  bound  to  take  that  budget  as  it  stood,  or  whether  Congress  still 
had  the  power  to  say  what  appropriations  should  be  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  no  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Pan  Amencan  Union  and  other  international  bodies  which  are  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  various  member  Governments. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  As  it  is  now,  every  year  your  de{>artmeDt 
makes  a  recommendation  to  Congress  of  items  to  be  appropriat'ed  for 
the  various  international  commissions  that  are  in  existence,  and  then 
it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  will  appropriate  tne  money 
asked  for. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  my  recollection  is  that  we  have  19  such 
international  commissions. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  you  assume  that  this  will  probably  be 
provided  for  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  the  council  of  the  league  would 
request  each  nation  to  furnish  so  much  on  a  certain  basis  of  proportion, 
and  then  you  would  recommend  it  to  Congress,  and  it  will  be  for 
Congress  to  say  whether  the  appropriation  should  be  made  or  not. 
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Secretary  L^nsinq.  Exactly. 

The  Chairmak.  Well,  there  is  no  obligation  then  under  the  league 
on  any  power  to  appropriate  this  money  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  No  more  than  any  international  agreement 
imposes  a  certain  moral  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  know  the  distinction  that  is  attempted  to 
be  drawn,  but  I  regard  a  moral  obligation  as  just  as  binding  as  a  legal 
obligation. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  action  of  the  council  and  assembly  would 
have  to  be  unanimous,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansiko.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  excep- 
tion made  m  that  particular  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  there  being  no  exception  made,  the  budget 
would  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States? 

Tlie  Chaibman.  I  had  only  one  or  two  other  questions.  What  I 
wanted  to  get  at  really  was  that  this  assessment  is  made  by  the  council 
of  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  You  can  term  it  an  assessment.  I  thought  it 
was  an  apportionment.    I  thought  that  was  the  term  used. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  appoartionment  of  the  total,  the  pro- 

E)rtion  that  we  shoidd  pay.  That  is  according  to  the  International 
nivereal  Postal  Union  apportionment;  but  who  fixes  the  total 
amount  that  is  to  be  taken  from  the  different  countries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  that  as  it  is  left  indefinite,  it  falls  on 
the  ass^nbly,  ultimately. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  It  falls  on  the  assembly  to  decide  how  much  each 
country  should  pay  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  how  much  they  ou^ht  to  pay;  and  for 
that  pun>ose  the  general  fund  of  the  league  of  nations  was  established. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  general  funds  are  under  the  control  of 
the  secretariat  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Why  did  you  say  the  secretariat  rather  than 
the  council  ?  Under  what  provision  of  the  league  of  nations  is  there 
anything  about  this  particular  matter  being  a  matter  for  the  assembly 
rather  than  for  the  coimcil  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  My  recollection  is  that  the  items  with  which 
the  council  have  particularly  to  do  are  set  forth,  while  those  in 
connection  with  the  assembly  are  not  set  forth. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  assume,  therefore,  that  those  which 
lie  not  set  forth  as  those  wnich  the  council  has  special  jurisdiction 
of,  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  but  of  course  the  introduction  would  be 
by  the  council.  It  would  be  passed  by  the  council  and  then  by  the 
assembly. 

The  Oelaikhan.  I  have  a  series  of  questions  I  want  to  ask  the 
Secretary,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait.  I  have  one  or  two 
more  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  him. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Tliat  b  all  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chaibbian.  As  to  these  bureaus  which  all  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  league,  they  include  the  19  bureaus  and  commission 
jou  were  freaking  of,  do  they  not  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Not  all,  no ;  because  many  of  those  are  mere!} - 
bilateral  in  character.  I  assume  that  it  does  not  refer  to  tiiose,  but : 
to  general  international  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  me  to  the  provision  in  the  treaty 
that  makes  a  distinction  of  that  kind  ?  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  No»  pir. 

The  Chairman.  The  article  says:  V 


There  ahaU  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  leume  all  international  bureaot 


5  P 
already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  paities  to  such  treaties  consent.    All  sudr** 

international  bureaus  and  all  commiasions  for  the  regulation  of  mattera  of  intimitioDil  - 

interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league.  | 

That  would  include  the  Pan  American,  would  it  not  ?  * 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  doubt,  it.  That  is  not  a  generak 
international  treaty.  That  is  a  special  treaty  covering  the  W  estern* 
Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  this  savs  *^  all." 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  says  *'all  general." 

The  Chairman.  ^^  All  general?" 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairbcan.  That  is  special,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  sa^  it  was  special  international. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  custinction  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  limited  in  the  character  of  tha 
membership. 

The  Chairman.  Then  '^general"  means  only  those  that  cover  the 
whole  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Substantially  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  there  are  none. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  many. 

The  Chairman.  That  cover  all  the  world,  to  which  all  the  powers 
of  the  world  are  parties  ?    - 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  necessarily  all  the  powers  of  the  world, 
but  all  that  desire  to  enter. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  a  general  treaty  is  one 
that  includes — that  is  open  to — all  the  powers  of  the  world! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  The  Hague  convention  i 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  assume  that  that  would  be  a  general  con- 
vention. 

Tne  Chairman.  Those  are  general  'i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Pan  American  is  not  general  berau^e  it  is 
confined  to  a  hemisphere^ 

Sc'Tetary  Lansing.  Exactly:  any  more  than  the  joint  high  com- 
mission between  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  of  the  treaty  is  extremely  bmad. 
It  does  not  draw  that  distinction,  I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  it  says  *' general,"  and  that  dis- 
tinction, I  confess,  I  was  not  familiar  with.  I  thought  that  a  general 
agreement  was  one  that  applied  to  all  the  world,  of  which  the  whole 
world  took  notice. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  chairman  will  notice,  too,  that  the  parties. 
to  the  treaties  must  first  consent,  in  order  to  have  it  come  under  Uie 
control  of  the  league. 
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he  Chairhan.  I  have  not  got  it  before  me. 
inator  Hitchcock.  I^at  is  the  language, 
jcretary  Lansing.  It  is  limited.     It  is  not  general. 
^natorKNOx.  I  assume  that  consent  provision  wouM  rel 
le  treaties  already  made  and  not  to  the  future, 
jcretary  Lansino.  That  vould  be  to  a  limited  extent,  e 
;e  that  came  in. 

he  Chaikhan.  The  league  would  take  them  all,  everywhen 
jcretary  Lansino.  It  would  be  a  mere  transference  from  on 
nother. 

he  Chaisuan.  Yes.  Now,  on  another  matter:  The  Free 
ed  at  the  meeting  at  the  White  House  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
;ee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Foreign  Relf 
imittee  of  the  Senate  last  March,  that  four  plana  were  prea 
he  peace  conference  for  a  league:  The  Italian  plan,  an  Amc 
1,  a  French  plan,  and  a  Briti^  plan,  and  that  the  American 
Dot  the  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  league,  and 
e  been  several  requests  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  i 
ee  that  American  plan.  Do  you  know  whether  that  plan 
tence? 

ecretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 
he  Chaikman.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  department! 
ecretary  Lansing.  There  are  no  copies,  to  my  knowle<^e,  i 
artment. 

lie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  the  plan  ¥ 
Bcretary  Lansino.  I  do  not.    I  should  sav,  the  President, 
he  Chairhan.  Then  that  draft  of  that  plan  is  practically  1 
lable. 

ecretary  Lansino.  Iliat  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
he  Chairman.  That  is  all.     Oh.  yes:  may  1  ask  if  you  eve: 
oureelf  ? 

ecretary  Lansino.  Yea. 

"he  Chairman.  Was  it  presented  by  our  delegates  1 
ecretary  liANSiNO,  No,  air.     It  may  have  been  presented  t 
imission  on  the  league  of  nations.     It  was  not  presented  t 
ference. 

Tie  Ch.ukman.  Did  you  ever  prepare  a  draft  yourself? 
wretary  Lansino.  No. 

he  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  now. 
enator  Koeah,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  vou  saw  this  plan.     ( 
tell  us  the  difference  between  the  plan  which  the  Amei 
wnted  and  the  one  which  was  Bnally  adopted  ? 
ecretary  Lansino.  No;  1  do  not  think  i  could,  hfcnuse  the> 
ig  the  same  general  line. 

enator  Borah.  Do  you  remember  any  diatiiiguishint;  fen 
ween  thom  ? 

ecretary  Lansino.  No:  I  can  not  recall  now.  It  was  very 
he  proceedings,  and  the  American  plan  was  not  pressed, 
lenator  Bobab.  No  print  of  it  that  you  know  of  was  ever  mat 
lecretary  LANsmo.  T  do  not  think  It  was  ever  nrinted. 
enator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  1  wanted  to  asK  you  in  rega 
ither  feature  of  this  matter  we  have  been  tullciiig  about 
lerican  plan,  if  no  one  else  wanted  to  ask  any  queationx  i 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Right  in  that  line,  before  we  leave  it,  Senator 
Borah,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you.  I  will  not  interrupt  if  you  prefer 
to  go  ahead  with  what  you  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Bobah.  No;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Bbandegee  (continuing).  But  inasmuch  as  we  were  talk- 
ing about  that  plan,  I  imderstood  the  President  to  say  last  March 
at  the  meeting  to  which  Senator  Lodge  has  referred  that  these  four 
plans  were  discussed  before  the  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  before  the  conference. 

Semator  Bbandegee.  And  that  he  said  that  the  American  plan 
was  put  aside  or  laid  aside — and  the  British  plan  was  adopted — or 
the  Gen.  Smuts's  plan — ^with  some  modifications.  I  had  assumed 
that  he  meant  that,  there  being  four  plans,  they  had  been  before  the 
conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  never  were  read  before  the  confer- 
ence. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  They  were  not  read  before  the  conference ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Now,  what  plans  were  considered  by  our 
conmiission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  a  member. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  say  you  did  not  draft  a  plan  ?  Did  you 
not  suggest  a  plan,  or  lay  somethuig  before  our  commission,  whether 
you  drafted  it  not,  in  the  way  of  a  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  of  a  general  plan;  no. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  did  you  lay  before  the  commission  in 
the  way  of  suggestions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  laid  before  it  a  general  resolution. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  covered  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  league  was  to  be  organized.     It  was  very  brief. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Have  you  that  document  in  existence  now  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  I  have. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Could  it  be  produced  here  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  should  like  to  have  it.  What  was  done 
with  that  by  our  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  was  not  favorably  considered,  was  itt 
Of  course  it  was  not  adopted. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  was  no  action  taken. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  know  who  drew  the  plan  that  Mr. 
Wilson  calls  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  assumed 
that  he  drafted  it  himself. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  assume  so. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Did  you  never  hear  that  it  was  drafted  by 
two  New  York  lawyers  for  him,  and  taken  over  there  by  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  that  is  not  true. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  And  that  that  plan  was  destroyed,  it  was  so 
absurd  ? 

.Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  never  heard  any  such*  thing. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  And  that  the  other  plan  was  ^ot  up,  after- 
wards— the  one  that  Mr.  Wilson  calls  the  American  plan — bv  otiier 
people  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  saw  the  American  plan  about  two  days  after 
we  landed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  study  it  thoroughly  or  just  glance 
over  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  read  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  did  it  impress  you?  I  mean,  do  tou 
thmk  the  present  plan  is  a  better  plan  than  the  one  that  the  Presidient 
calls  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  you  to  damn  the  American 
plan  with  faint  praise,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  a  decided  improvement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  a  better  one  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  do  not  know  who  drew  the  American 
plan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  here  the  New  York  Sun  of  yesterda]^, 
August  6,  1919,  and  in  the  first  column  on  the  editorial  page  there  is 
an  editorial  entitled  *'The  Facts — President  Wilson,  give  us  the 
facts/'  I  do  not  ask  that  the  whole  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
record,  but  there  is  one  particular  paragraph  that  interested  me. 

I  do  not  see  the  little  extract  that  I  e^spected  to  find.  I  find  that 
I  have  here  Wednesday's  Times  instead  of  yesterday's,  which  is 
what  I  sent  for.  Anyway,  the  gist  of  that  was  that  it  was  a  dispatch 
from  Paris,  quoted  from  the  New  York  Times,  stating  substantially 
that  Clemenceau  had  laid  before  the  committees  on  treaties  of  the 
French  Senate  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  cable  from 
President  Wilson  requesting  him  not  to  make  public  any  of  the  notes 
or  documents  in  relation  to  this  treaty.  Do  you  know  whether  or 
not  such  a  cable  was  sent  by  President  Wilson  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  was  not  it,  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  not  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  say,  that  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  facts, 
at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  the 
fact  was,  if  you  can  recognize  the  situation  from  what  I  have  stated  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  liie  Senate  Chamber  in  Paris  asked  Mr. 
Clemenceau  to  lay  before  it  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  on  the  lea^e  of  nations,  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  said  that  as 
that  was  a  matter  which  pertained  to  other  Governments  as  well  as 
France,  he  must  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable,  and  he 
<lid.  He  inquired,  I  think  of^me  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  said  that 
my  impression  was,  in  view  of  the  great  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
commission,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  the  minutes  before  the 
Senate,  as  it  might  cause  irritation,  but  that  I  would  commimicate 
with  the  President  in  r^ard  to  it,  which  I  did,  and  the  President 
agreed  as  to  that  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  sent  the  cable  to  Clemenceau,  you  or 
the  President  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  quite  correct  about  that.  I  think  I 
can  say,  although  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  would  be 
subject  to  correction  later,  that  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  that 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  entered  into  was  on  account  of  the  21 
demands  and  tne  attitude  that  Japan  was  taking  toward  China,  in 
order  to  secure  from  Japan  a  redeclaration  of  the  openndoor  policy, 
which  she  did  in  that  agreement. 

Senator  Borah.  It  would  seem  then  that  if  the  secret  agreements 
had  been  known  to  the  State  Department  at  that  time,  the  State 
Department  would  likely  have  written  that  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
in  different  terms,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  No;  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should. 

Senator  Borah.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Japan  had  a  secret 
agreement  with  those  other  countries,  by  which  it  was  understood 
and  agreed  that  certain  territorial  interests  and  certain  rights  in 
China  should  be  given  her  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now  are  you  not 
familiar  with  the  tact  that  as  soon  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was 
made,  it  was  construed  in  Japan  and  China,  both  by  uie  press  and 
semiofficially,  to  be  a  tacit  indorsement  of  Japan's  program  m  China) 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  regard  to  those  secret  agreements,  do  you 
refer  to  them  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  and  the  21  demands. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  it  was  in  Japan.  I  never  knew  that 
it  Was  in  China. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  not  China  issue  a  statement  or  a  protest,  or 
soUaething  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment, ana  was  not  that  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment here  in  Washington  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  Borah.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  is 
true.  Now  are  you  able  to  state  when  the  secret  a^reem^its  to 
which  I  have  referred  were  first  brought  to  the  kno\^edge  of  the 
President,  or  those  two,  the  secret  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Italy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  is  a  thing  I  would  have  to  refresh 
my  memory  about. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was 
before  you  went  to  Versailles? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  before  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned 
I  do  not  tnink  I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  SecretarV)  that  you  asc^- 
tain  for  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  vou 
learned  of  these  secret  agreements  ?  If  it  has  not  already  occurred  to 
you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probablv,  that  these  secret  agreements 
were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far  as  the  world 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any 
knowledge  of  them,  as  I  recall,  the  first  knowledge  came  from  Mr. 
Trotski. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Shantung  anair,  did  you  take  part  in  the  discussiom  by  which  that 
affair  was  finally  adjusted  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  file  any  statement  in  regard  to  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Bobah.  Did  any  one  of  the  American  commission  file  any 
statement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  was  prior  to 
any  settlement. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  letter  available? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.  It  was  written  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Borah.  Who  signed  the  letter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  letter  purport  to  be  written  on  the  part  of 
anyone  other  than  himself? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  and  myself. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  you  recall  m  a  general  way  the  contents  of 
the  letter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  want  to,  as  it  was  a  letter  between 
Gen.  Bliss  and  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  in  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  may  oe.    I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  available  for  the  committee? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  from  me.  It  is  a  private  conununica- 
tion  from  Gen.  Bliss  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  what  is 
known  as  the  settlement  of  the  Shantung  affair  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  YiThat  was  the  nature  of  it,  then  ? 

Secretar]^  Lansing.  The  President  had  conferred  with  the  com- 
missioners in  my  office  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  situation,  and 
after  we  had  expressed  our  general  views  in  r^ard  to  the  matter  the 
President  wanted  to  know  it  we  would  conunimicate  them  in  writing. 
Gen.  Bliss  prepared  a  letter  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  White  and  mysen, 
and  we  saia  that  we  concurred  in  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  write  separate  letters,  as  we  had  nothing  to  add  to  it.  That 
was  some  days  oef ore  the  Shantung  settlement.  It  was  a  matter  of 
advice,  as  to  our  advice  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  advice  correspond  with  what  was  after- 
wards accoinplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Why  is  not  that  letter  available  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  ou  must  ask  the  President  that.  He  has 
the  letter. 

Senator  Borah.  Oh,  he  has  it,  has  he  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  sent  to  him.     I  assume  that  he  has  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  see  a  memorandupa  which  was  filed  by 
the  experts  who  were  aavising  the  conomission  with  reference  to  far- 
eastern  affairs,  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  Ji^anese  delegHites  to 
control  the  Chinese  settlement  and  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives with  reference  to  Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  I  saw  such  a  memo- 
randum exactly  as  you  describe  it,  because  we  had  numerous  memo- 
randa on  the  subject. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  quite  correct  about  that.  I  think  I 
can  say,  although  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  would  be 
subject  to  correction  later,  that  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  that 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  entered  into  was  on  account  of  the  21 
demands  and  tne  attitude  that  Japan  was  taking  toward  China,  in 
order  to  secure  from  Japan  a  redeclaration  of  the  open-door  policy, 
which  she  did  in  that  agreement. 

Senator  Borah.  It  would  seem  then  that  if  the  secret  agreements 
had  been  known  to  the  State  Department  at  that  time,  the  State 
Department  would  likely  have  written  that  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
in  different  terms,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  No;  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should. 

Senator  Borah.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Japan  had  a  secret 
agreement  with  those  other  countries,  by  which  it  was  understood 
and  agreed  that  certain  territorial  interests  and  certain  rights  in 
China  should  be  ^ven  her  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now  are  you  not 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was 
made,  it  was  construed  in  Japan  and  China,  both  by  tne  press  and  ! 
semiofficially,  to  be  a  tacit  indorsement  of  Japan's  program  m  China! 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  regard  to  those  secret  agreements,  do  you  I 
refer  to  them  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  and  the  21  demands. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  it  was  in  Japan.  I  never  knew  that 
it  Was  in  China. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  not  China  issue  a  statement  or  a  protest,  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment, ana  was  not  that  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment here  in  Washington  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  Borah.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  ^cretary,  that  that  is 
true.  Now  are  you  able  to  state  when  the  secret  agreements  to 
which  I  have  referred  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
President,  or  those  two,  the  secret  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Italy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  is  a  thing  I  would  have  to  refresh 
my  memory  about. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was 
before  you  went  to  Versailles? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  before  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned 
I  do  not  tmnk  I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Secretarv,  that  you  ascer- 
tain for  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you 
learned  of  these  secret  agreements  ?  If  it  has  not  already  ocourred  to 
you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably,  that  these  secret  agreements 
were  pubUshed  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far  as  the  world 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any 
knowledge  of  them,  as  I  recall,  the  first  knowledge  came  from  Mr. 
Trotski. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Shantung  ailair,  did  you  take  part  in  the  discussiom  by  which  that 
affair  was  finally  adjusted  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  file  any  statement  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  any  one  of  the  American  commission  file  any 
statement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  was  prior  to 
any  settlement. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  letter  available  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    It  was  written  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Borah.  Who  signed  the  letter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  letter  purport  to  be  written  on  the  part  of 
anyone  other  than  himself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  and  myself. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  you  recall  m  a  general  way  the  contents  of 
the  letter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  want  to,  as  it  was  a  letter  between 
Gen.  Bliss  and  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  may  oe.     I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  available  for  the  committee? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  from  me.  It  is  a  private  communica- 
tion from  Qen.  Bliss  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  what  is 
known  as  the  settlement  of  the  Shantung  affair  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  YiThat  was  the  nature  of  it,  then  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  had  conferred  with  the  com- 
missioners in  my  office  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  situation,  and 
after  we  had  expressed  our  general  views  in  regard  to  the  matter  the 
President  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  communicate  them  in  writing. 
Gen.  Bliss  prepared  a  letter  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  White  and  mysen, 
and  we  saia  that  we  concurred  in  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  write  separate  letters,  as  we  had  nothing  to  add  to  it.  That 
was  some  days  oef ore  the  Shantung  settlement.  It  was  a  matter  of 
advice,  as  to  our  advice  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  advice  correspond  with  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Why  is  not  that  letter  available  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  ou  must  ask  the  President  that.  He  has 
the  letter. 

Senator  Borah.  Oh,  he  has  it,  has  he  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  sent  to  him.     I  assume  that  he  has  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  see  a  memorandum  which  was  filed  by 
the  experts  who  were  advising  the  commission  with  reference  to  far- 
eastern  affairs,  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  delegates  to 
control  the  Chinese  settlement  and  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives with  reference  to  Shantung  'i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  I  saw  such  a  memo- 
randum exactly  as  you  describe  it,  because  we  had  numerous  memo- 
randa on  the  subject. 
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Sanator  Bobah.  Was  there  a  memorandum  which  partook  in  its 

feneral  nature  of  a  description  or  an  account  of  the  action  of  the 
apanese  delegates  toward  the  Chinese  delegates  with  reference  to 
Sliantung  ? 

Sacretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Borah.  You  recollect  nothing  of  that  nature  ? 

Sscretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Sjnator  Harding.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 

Ssnator  Borah.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  a  time 
int  r/ened  between  the  reaching  of  the  Shantung  decision  and  the 
making  public  of  that  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  am  afraid  I  do  not,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  there  an  unusual  lapse  of  time  between 
the  Shantung  agreement  and  the  bulletin  to  the  public  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  because  my  recollection  is — ^and,  of  course, 
this  is  purely  recollection — that  the  aecision  was  reached  about  May 
1 ;  that  having  been  reached  by  the  council  of  the  heads  of  States, 
it  was  sent  to  the  drafting  committee  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  on  the  7th  of  May  the  treaty  was  delivered  to  the 
Germans. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  it  was  about  a  weekt 

Secretary  I^ansing.  About  a  week  from  the  time  the  council  de- 
cided it,  I  should  say.  Of  course,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  carry  jdates  of 
that  sort  in  your  mind  with  accuracy. 

Senator  Harding.  There  was  a  longer  lapse  of  time  between 
reaching  the  Shantung  decision  and  makmg  it  public  than  related  to 
most  other  agreements,  was  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no,  a  shorter  time. 

Senator  ^Harding.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansinff.  Qui  e  certain  about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question  which  I  omitted  to 
ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  wish  you  would 
state  somewhat  at  length  or  fully  the  construction  which  the  State 
Department  placed  ana  now  places  upon  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
witn  reference  to  the  phrase  ''special  interest  in  China." 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  full 
statement  in  regard  to  that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well.  That  is  satisfactory.  At  the  time 
that  China  broke  off  her  diplomatic  relations  witn  Germany  were 
any  assurances  given  to  China,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  American  minister  at  Pekin,  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
taking  an  interest  in  Chinese  affairs  at  Versailles  and  seeing  that  her 
rights  were  protected? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall,  sir. 

Senator  "feoRAH.  The  record  of  that  would  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  any  such  instructions  were  sent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  that,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  that  assurance  was  re- 
stated at  the  time  that  China  actually  declared  war  against  Germany. 
Those  are  all  the  questions  I  desire  to  ask  until  we  get  these  other 
facts. 
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Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  when  China  learned 
of  the  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britam,  Russia,  France^ 
Italy,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Or  any  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard. 

Senator  New.  Did  China  at  any  time  make  any  appeal  to  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  her  territorial 
interests  at  the  time  of  the  peace  conference,  asking  for  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  fcnrmal. 
Of  course  China's  delegates  saw  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  New.  And  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal  appeal^ 
was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  want  to  call  it  an  appeal.  It  was  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Japanese 
delegates  discussed  the  question. 

Senator  New.  How  did  the  United  States  meet  that  appeal  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  States  could  act  only  as  a  bodj, 
or  in  the  person  of  title  President.  I  do  not  know  how  the  lYesident 
met  it.  All  I  know  is  the  informal  nature  of  the  conferences  between 
delegates  of  the  American  commission  and  of  the  Chinese  commission 
whiwi  took  place. 

Senator  New.  Did  the  United  States  seek  to  influence  China  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  Uke  to  make  a  report  on  that  too.  I 
can  not  recall  just  exactly  what  the  course  was,  and  I  am  i^raid  thai 
I  might  make  a  statement  that  would  not  be  in  exact  aeoordance 
with  the  facts. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Habding.  We  did  ask  all  neutral  nations  to  break  relations 
with  Germany,  did  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Habding.  When  we  broke  relations  with  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  the  President  or 
the  American  envoys  at  any  time  sought  to  obtain  from  Japan  a 
guarantee  to  restore  to  China  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  there  was  such  an  effort  made« 

Senator  N  ew.  There  was  such  an  effort  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  at  hberty  to  state  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  it  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not,  because  it  was  made  entirely  by 
the  President. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  made  t 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the  effort  was 
to  which  Senator  New  referred. 

Senator  New.  An  effort  to  obtain  from  Japan  a  guaranty  td  re- 
turn to  China  the  Shantung  Province  and  temtory  that  was  held  by 
Germany  prior  to  the  war. 
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Senator  Williams.  An  effort  by  the  United  States,  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  the  answer  was  that  the  President  had 
made  such  an  effort. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  by  that  word 
'^ effort"  the  idea  that  there  was  a  failure  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  I  understand;  but  it  is  understood  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  enlarge  upon  that  a  little  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not  do  that.  That  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  ^President  alone  had  to  do. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
effort  was  not  a  failure  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  could  not  pass  upon  that  on  account 
of  its  being  a  matter  entirely  with  the  President,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  might  be  gathered  from  the  word  '*  effort." 

Senator  New.  You  do  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this 
time  no  such  guaranty  has  been  given  ?    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  morning 
papers,  that  is  all. 

Senator  New.  That  informal  statement  of  Uchida  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were  two  statements  in  the  morning  paper 
as  I  read  them,  one  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Japanese 
Diet,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ucmda  statement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  One  is  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  is  not. 

Senator  Moses.  Unless  the  opposition  becomes  the  majority. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately,  not  now. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
along  a  somewhat  different  line.  It  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that 
there  were  secret  engagements  between  some  of  our  allies  of  which 
the  United  States  was  ignorant.  Do  you  know — are  there  to  your 
knowledge — any  other  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan  regarding  Asia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  R^arding  Asia  ? 

Senator  New.  Are  there  any  agreements  between  them  the  details 
of  which  are  not  known  to  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  such 
agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  none. 

Senator  New.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  those  reasons  are? 
Have  you  any  assurance  that  there  are  no  such  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  assurance  except  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  financii^  China  we  are  working  in 
entire  harmony  with  Great  Britain  and  PVance. 

Senator  New.  Then  if  it  shoidd  develop  hereafter  that  there  are 
such  agreements  you  would  consider  that  you  had  been  misled. 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  W  illiams.  Do  you  mean  by  that  secret  agreements  made 
before  we  entered  into  the  war  or  afterwards  ? 
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Senator  New.  Either  before  or  afterwards,  if  there  are  any  agree- 
ments between  the  other  nations,  our  allies,  of  which  we  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  because 
you  used  the  word  allies. 

Senator  New.  AUied  or  associated  powers.  In  the  event  that  such 
private  agreements  do  exist,  the  United  States  not  being  a  party  to 
them,  would  they  not  in  effect  bind  the  contracting  Governments  to 
stand  together  in  their  interpretation  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  hypothetical  question. 
That  goes  into  the  conscience  of  nations,  and  it  is  rather  philosophical. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  event  that  their  interpre- 
tations of  those  agreements  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  what  recourse  would  this  Government  have  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  have  to  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  before  I  could  determine  what  recourse  we 
could  have. 

Senator  New.  With  reference  to  the  open-door  policy  in  Asia,  and 
the  Asiatic  trade,  Asiatic  conditions  generally. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  have  oeen  assured  that  the  British 
Government  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  and  opposed  to  spheres  of  influence,  and  that  is  by 
Mr.  Baltour. 

Senator  Borah.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  entering  into  secret  agreements  which  would  give 
Japanese  spheres  of  influence  in  affairs  in  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  more  than  Germany  did. 

Senator  Borah.  But  we  are  not  followinff  German  precedents. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  prior  to  our  being  in  the  war. 

Senator  "Borah.  These  same  agreements  were  entered  into  with 
Japan  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  her  spheres  of  influence  in 
China,  and  Great  Britain  not  only  entered  into  that  secret  agreement 
but  she  has  exerted  her  influence  to  maintain  and  support  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Great  Gritain  has  a  habit  of  keeping  her  treaty 
obligations. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  so  I  have  heard. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  imder  peculiar  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  endeavoring  to  get  Japan  into  the  war  in 
order  that  Japan  might  control  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ooeiin, 
and  prevent  German  raiders. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  not  Japan  bound  to  come  in  under  the 
Japanese-British  alliance  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  TKnox.  Was  any  special  effort  rcviuired  to  get  her  to  keep 
her  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Knox.  There  ought  not  to  have  been,  ought  there) 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  a  quesiioa 
if  he  is  through  on  that  subject.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you 
preferred  to  make  a  full  statement  as  to  the  Lansing'-Ishii  under- 
standing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  now  as  to  what 
it  meant  and  the  extent  of  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  make  that  at  a  future  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  only  question  I  want  to  ask  now 
before  we  leave.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  labor  pro- 
nsion,  but  as  that  is  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  treaty,  we  may  cover 
that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  this 
same  subject  matter,  with  reference  to  the  phrase  **  regional  under- 
standing," in  article  21.  Would  that  phrase  cover  the  secret  agree- 
ment or  these  special  agreements  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  ? 
Are  not  those  regional  understandings  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  consider  those  secret  treaties  in  effect 
now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Would  they  be  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  think  that  would  dispose  of  them. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  would  be  abrogated  oy  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Abrogated  then  upon  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

SMiator  McGumber.  Provided  they  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  are  specifically  denounced. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  tne  extent  that  they  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  through,  Senator  Hitchcock  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  line,  just  one  question. 
As  article  21  pf  the  league  covenant  reads,  the  implication  is  that 
there  are  so-called  regional  understandings  other  tnan  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  That  is  the  implication.  Can  you  tell  us  what  some  of 
these  regional  understanding  are  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  Morocco,  Egypt,  certain  portions  of  East 
Africa. 

Swiator  Knox.  Liberia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Liberia  is  another. 

Senator  New.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  and  to  avoid  future  disagreements,  to  set  fortn  all 
the  regional  understandings  that  are  to  be  hereafter  observed  ? 

Secrotarv  Lansing.  You  mean  in  the  league  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  specifically  named  as 
a  regional  understanding. 

S^retary  Lansing.  It  might  have  been  well.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  is  all. 

Senator  New.  Well,  are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in 
joining  the  league  with  that  article  phrased  as  it  is  that  we  accept 
that  definition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  definition  do  you  mean? 

Senator  *New.  As  a  regional  understanding,  that  we  accept  that 
definition  of  it,  that  it  is  a  regional  understanding. 

Secret^rv  liANsiNO.  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Yes,  it  is  a  regional 
understanoing.  It  is  a  phrase  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  until  it 
appeared  in  tne  covenant. 
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Senator  New.  Who  originated  that  phrase? 

Secretary  Lansing.  T  have  not  the  sUghtest  idea. 

Senator  New.  1  think  we  are  all  alike  on  that.  None  of  us  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Senator  Borah.  The  public  press  attributed  it  to  Col.  House. 

Senator  McCumber.  it  is  an  understanding  that  covers  a  certain 
region  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  objection  to  calling  the  Monroe 
doctrine  a  regional  understanding  if  it  covers  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  is  the  understanding? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my 
question. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Will  you  please  repeat  it  ? 

Senator  IMcCumber.  I  stated  that  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  doc- 
trine covering  certain  regions  of  the  earthy  that  is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere,  what  objection  is  there  to  calling  it  a  regional  doctrine  t 

The  Chairman.  A  r^ional  understanding. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well;  a  regional  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  is  the  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  does  go  perhaps  to  make  an  imdefstanding. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  agrees  to  it  there  is  an 
understanding. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not,  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  treaty  is  supposed  that  they  do  acquiesce 
in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  to  be  a  regional  understanding.  It 
will  not  be  until  the  treaty  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Williams.  Call  it  by  that  name  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
being  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  beUeve  I  can  debate  t^at. 

Senator  McCumber.  My  question  is,  What  is  the  objection  to  using 
the  term  region? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  am  not  objecting. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  much  an  objection  as  it 
is  to  ask  for  information. 

Senator  McCumber,  We  do  not  have  to  draw  very  heavily- on  our 
understanding  to  know  what  regional  means. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Nor  what  the  Monroe  doctrine  means. 

Senator  Borah.  But  it  would  rejquire  a  good  deal  of  fancy  to  make 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  conform  with  that.  \ 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  about  England's  dealings  with  Japan, 
you  said  that  England  had  a  habit  of  carrying  out  her  treaties.  Was 
it  carrying  out  her  treaty  when  she  said  to  her  ambassador  at  Tokyo, 
I  think  it  was — the  letter  has  been  published — ^when  he  gave  out  the 
statement  to  Great  Britain  about  Japan's  demand  for  the  control  of 
the  German  rights  in  Canton,  that  of  course  it  was  understood  that 
England  would  have  all  the  islands  south  of  the  Ec^uator?  Was  that 
carrying  out  and  fulfilling  England's  treaty  obUgations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  whom,  Germany  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  was  it  a  treaty  obligation  before? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so;  no;  only  she  captured  the 
islands;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Has  En£:land  captured  those  islands  t 
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Senator  Williams.  On  what  principle  of  law  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None.     It  was  a  matter  of  policy. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  as  it  is  here.  *  They  sent  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Helena,  but  there  was  no  law  by  which  he 
could  be  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  do  now  as  to  making 
up  this  neutral  court. 

The  C5HAiRBiAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  May  I  just  complete  tne  answer  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Senator  Williams,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
submit  the  report  to  this  committee.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  commission  on  reisponsibilities,  and  the  reserrk- 
tions  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  a  historical  point.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  he  not? 

Senator  Harding.  The  Secretary  interests  me.  You  say,  "the 
reservations  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates.'^ 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  not  ask  this  question? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly;  I  thought  you  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  gotten  the  answer.  I  asked  you  simply 
if  it  is  not  true  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  went  on  board  the  BeUero- 
phon  and  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the  British  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  And  he  remained  a  prisoner  of  war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Kaiser  has  never  done  that,  has  he? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  But  Great  Britain  did  not  sentence  and  did 
not  punish  him;  the  Vienna  Congress  did  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  itself  whereby  any  officer  gmlty  of  any  conduct  against  the 
rules  of  war  may  be  extradited  and  may  be  tried  by  a  coTirt>-martial, 
is  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Kaiser  was  an  officer,  was  he  not>  in  the 
German  Army? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

Senator  McCumber.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  German  Army;  and 
if  he  was  an  officer,  wherein  is  he  not  responsible,  while  the  officers 
under  him,  who  received  their  commands  through  him,  are  respon- 
sible? I  mean,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  (Germany 
makes  herself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  the  report  of  the  Commission,  with 
which  the  united  States  disa^eed ;  and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  I 
say,  to  submit  the  report  of  that  Commission  and  the  memorandum 
of  the  United  States  setting  forth  its  reservations.  5J 

The  Chairman.  Our  delegates  disagreed  to  it,  did  they  not  ?       ** 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  disagreed  to  that  feature. 

Senator  MoCumber.  But  the  Commission  found  that  they  had  tho 
authority  under  that  part  of  the  treaty  ? 
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Secretary  L&nsino.  In  regtu^  to  TiolatioDS  of  the  laws  and 
oms  of  war.  The  fact  ia,  under  that  provision  it  aeemed  to  me  t 
'as  grsTe  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  establish  the  guilt  of 
[aiser;  and  to  let  him  get  off  scot  free  would  have  been  a  g 
alamity  to  the  world. 

Senator  McOdhbbr.  Well,  of  course  if  they  could  not  eetal 
is  gudt  under  that  provision,  he  would  be  acquitted  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  have  spoken  of  a  conference 
1  your  office  of  the  five  American  plenipotentiaries  with  refer 
3  the  Shantung  matter.  Were  such  conJerencee  of  the  plenipo 
laries  frequent! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  MoaES,  Were  minutes  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  No  proces  verbaux^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  were  entirely  informal. 

Senator  Mobes.  How  many  treaties  were  aigned  at  Yersaillei 
tie  2gth  of  June  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three,  I  think. 

Senator  Moses.  The  treaty  with  Germany,  the  treaty  of  allia 
nd  the  treaty  with  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  MosBS.  And  there  are  still  three  more  to  be  signed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three  more — four,  probably,  Austria,  Hung 
lulgaria,  and  Turkey. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  there  be  separate  treaties  of  peace  ^ 
Liistria  and  with  Himgaryt 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  are  separate  and  distinct  State 
lie  present  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  what  was  the  line  of  reasoning  which  I0 
le  conclusion  that  the  United  States  should  become  signatory  to 
eaties  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  against  whom  we  had  not 
lared  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it.  I  put 
uestion  up  to  the  President  and  asked  him  his  views,  and  that 
s  answer — that  he  desired  us  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations, 

we  did  take  part  we  would  have  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  think  the  Senate  would  be  justifie 
isregarding  those  treaties,  if  they  are  laid  before  us,  on  the  grc 
lat  we  had  not  declared  war  against  those  countries! 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  can  always  make  a  treaty  with  a  nat 
hether  you  are  at  peace  or  have  been  at  war. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes,  certain  kinds  of  treaties;  but  can  you  n 
eaties  which  are  the  settlement  of  acts  of  war  to  which  we  were  n 

Secretary  Lansing,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  limitation 
0  not  know  that  there  is  any  case  that  covers  it.     Of  course  t 
ere  many  that  took  part  in  the  n^otiations  and  adhered  to 
'eaty  that  were  not  parties  to  the  war. 
Senator  Moses.  Yes,  but  they  were  not  s^atories. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  describes  two  group 
le  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  then  the  allied 
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associated  powers.    That  would  assume,  would  it  not,  that  they 
were 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  signers  had  all  been  belligerents. 
It  is  so  stated  in  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing*  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  were  all  belligereats. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  said  there  were  two  replies  made 
to  the  French  prime  minister  with  reference  to  his  request  about 
submitting  the  minutes  to  the  French  committee. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Just  a  moment;  I  will  finish  up  this  other 
matter  first.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  one  of 
the  signatories. 

Senator  Moses.  Ecuador  was  never  a  belligerent  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  a  belligerent;  ajso  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

Senator  Borah.  He  is  belli^rent  all  the  time.    [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  uiis  is  a  difiFerent  president. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Had  they  severed  diplomatic  relations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Had  those  parties  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCuiiBER.  But  they  had  not  become  actual  belligerents) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  in  the  same  way  that  we  haid  with 
Turkey. 

Senator  Moses.  But  Costa  Ricft,  which  had  declared  war,  was  not 
permitted  to  sign  ? 

Secretary  L^G^sing.  She  had  no  member  in  that  conference. 

Senator  Moses.  Could  you  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  why  she 
was  not  permitted  to  sit  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  no  government  was  permitted  to 
sit  as  to  which  there  had  not  been  general  recognition  by  dJl  the 
nations. 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  nations  at  the  table? 

Secretary  1/Ansing.  Yes.    Mexico  did  not  sit. 

Senator  Moses.  With  reference  to  the  reply  sent  to  the  French 
prime  minister  when  he  asked  about  submitting  the  minutes  of  cer- 
tain conimissions  to  the  French  committee,  you  replied  that  you 
thought  it  waa  inadvisable  to  submit  them  on  account  of  the  irrita- 
tion that  might  be  produced. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  language  of  the  press  dispatch  which  tiie 
chairman  caused  to  be  read  into  tne  recora  was  that  the  President 
had  replied  that  he  wished  the  submission  of  those  minutes  post- 
poned. Are  we  to  assume  that  this  committee  may  not  have  those 
minutes  complete  before  we  take  action  on  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  the  minutes  of  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  commissions.  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Baruch,  in  their  testimony,  that  there  were  numerous 
proc69  verbaux  made  up  of  the  meetings  of  all  the  commissions  and 
even  of  the  subcommittees. 

Secretary  IjANSing.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Some  of  which,  at  least,  are  of  prime  importance, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  study  the  treaty;  and  I  was  wonderine  from 
the  tenor  of  your  replies  this  morriing  wnether  we  were  estopped  from 
having  those. 

Secretary  Lansing.  WeU,  I  shoidd  doubt  very  much  the  propriety 
of  it,  unless  the  other  governments  gave  their  consent. 

Senator  Moses.  But  this  is  the  day  of  *'open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at,"  Mr.  Lansing. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  Uke  the  passing  of  ''dollar  diplomacy.'' 

Senator  Pomerene.  Bear  in  mind  tne  irritation  it  wotdd  be  to  cer- 
tain Senators  if  they  did  not  ^et  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  irritation  between 
Senators  or  Governments,  is  it  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Both  are  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  there  once  was  a  maxim  of  the 
American  diplomatic  service  tnat  there  were  no  secrets  between  a 
diplomatic  representative  and  his  Government;  and  I  am  assuming 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  itself  are  a  portion  of  the  Government  in  its 
treaty-making  functions,  and  that  the  old  maxim  of  their  being  no 
secrets  between  a  diplomatic  representative  and  his  Government 
should  be  maintained  with  us. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  you  notice  it  is  limited  to  govern- 
ments and  their  diplomatic  agents. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  were  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  I  assume  that  the  Senate,  in  its  treaty-making 
function,  is  at  the  present  minute  the  Government. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  So  I  hope  the  old  maxim  that  used  to  apply  when 
I  knew  more  about  the  service  than  I  do  to-day  still  applies. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  1 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  presume  after 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  there  were  many 
consultations  and  conferences  among  you;  were  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Where  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  At  any  place  prior  to  the  actual 
work  at  Paris. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  was  there  any  agreement 
among  you  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States  commissioners  at  Paris  ?  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  what  that 
policy  was,  but  whether  or  not  there  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  do  you  mean  by  * 'policy''  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  any  basis  or  any  foundation 
upon  which  subsequently  the  work  should  be  done  at  Paris  agreed 
upon?  .     !• 

Secretarv  Lansing.  No;  the  organization  at  Paris  for  working  was 
very  largely,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government. 

135546—19 ^11 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  definite  policy, 
then,  in  the  aspect  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  a^eed  upon  oy  t&e 
American  commissioners  prior  to  the  actual  b^innmg  of  tne  sessions 
at  Paris  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  as  to  our  own  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caluomia.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  as  to  your  own  attitude,  there 
was  an  agreement  as  to  policy,  was  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Generally;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Did  you  have  a  foundation  or  a 
basis  upon  which  it  was  agreed  you  would  act  in  the  proceedings  at 
Paris  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  14  points  that  you 
were  going  to  take  as  the  basis  for  your  activities  in  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Had  it  been  agreed  among  the 
American  delegates  that  those  14  points  should  be  the  mode  and  the 
measure  of  the  peace  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discuascd. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not  discussed  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  agreement  as  to 
any  particular  policy  that  should  be  pursued,  or  did  you  wait  luitil 
you  reached  Paris  and  then  expect  to  bo  guided  by  the  circumstances 
and  the  exigencies  as  they  arose  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  followed  the  armistice  in  that  particular. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  was  there  anything  in  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  14  points  that  originally  had  been  laid  down 
as  to  insistence  on  those  points  by  the  American  delegates  prior  to 
your  activities  beginning  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  recall  any  such;  possibly. 
•    Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  a^ement  or  any 
understanding  among  the  peace  delegates  prior  to  sitting  at  Paris  as 
to  the  draft  of  a  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  draft  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  delegates  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  r arts  9 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  absolutely,  because  what  we  had  was 
the  American  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Had  you 
agreed  upon  an  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  definitely,  I  do  not  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Tentatively? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly.  It  was  largely,  of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  under  whose  instructions  we  were  and 
who  gave  oral  instructions  to  his  representatives. 

JSenator  Johnson  of  California.  But  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you 
saw  that  plan  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  read  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Generally  speaking,  you  recall 
what  was  in  it;  do  you  not  ?  I  am  not  examining  you  now  as  to  what 
was  in  it,  but  do  you  not  generally  recall  what  was  in  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  have  rather  a  hazy  idea,  because  it  was 
not  followed  up. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''It  was  not 
followed  up"  ? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  Because  it  at  once  went  into  open  consulta- 
tion, and  there  was  a  redraft  made.  I  think  the  President  has  sent 
all  those  to  the  Senate;  has  he  not  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  he  has,  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  received. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Have  not  they? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  did  ask  for  them,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  they  had  been  received. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  for  them  three  weeks  ago,  but  they  have 
not  been  received. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  might  cease  this  particular  sort  of 
inquiry  if  you  can  state  whether  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  will  be;  those  that  were  taken  up  and 
given  consideration  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  American  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  was  asked  you,  that  you  yourself  had  submitted  the  general 
outline  of  what  should  be  considered  by  a  league  of  nations.  Was 
that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  I  submitted  was  a  proposed  resolution 
for  the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  of  course  you  preserved  a 
copy  of  that  resolution,  did  you  not  ? 

oecretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  resolution  now  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  that,  but  then  I  probably  have  a  copy 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  have  a  copy  of  it;  so  that  if  it 
should  be  determined  that  it  ought  to  be  produced  by  you,  it  could  be 
produced  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  now  what  was  in 
that  particular  document  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  would  not  want  to 
attempt  to  recite  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  now  what  was  the 
basis  of  any  draft  that  was  agreed  upon  oy  the  American  commission- 
ers prior  to  the meetingm  Paris ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  let  me  explain.  We  reached  Paris  on 
December  13.  The  conference  did  not  meet  imtil  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary.    We  had  practically  a  month  of  conference. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  during  that  month  you  were 
conferring,  not  only  upon  the  specific  points  of  the  treaty  ^of  peace, 
but  conferring,  as  well,  upon  the  specific  points  of  the  league  of 
nations,  were  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  we  were  advising  the  President,  who  was 
the  authority. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly.  But  the  President  sat 
with  you  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  there,  and  all  of  you  sat 
together — the  President  and  all  of  those  whom  he  had  appointed) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  discussed  both  the  league  of 
nations  and  the  treaty  of  peace  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  I  were  to  read  to  you  what 
purports  to  be  article  10  of  the  American  draft,  would  you  recognize 
it,  do  you  think  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  possibly  might.     I  could  not  tell. 
'    Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Permit  me  to  read,  then,  what  has 
been  published  as  article  10  in  its  original  form 

Senator  Williams.  What  original  form  do  you  mean,  now — ^the 
draft  of  Mr.  Lansing  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No ;  the  original  American  draft. 
Mr.  Lansingsays— perhaps  you  did  not  hear  hun 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.     He  said  it  had  been  redrafted  later. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  He  says  that  he  presented  a  reso- 
lution himself. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  that  there  was  a  draft — if  I 
am  in  error,  he  will  correct  me — an  American  draft. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  reading  what  pm^orts  to  be 
Article  10  of  that  American  draft  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suggested  this  resolution  to  the  President— 
that  is  all — as  a  method  of  procedure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  -sir. 

Senator  Hitohcook.  Will  you  let  me  interrupt  a  moment,  Senator  i 
I  want  to  make  this  clear.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  were  not  a  member  of 
the  commission  of  14  nations  that  considered  the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  That  work  was  done  by  the  President  and 
Col.  House? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  So  that  aside  from  ypur  first  discussion  with 
the  President,  you  were  not  familiar  during  those  long  struggles  and 
discussions  with  the  details? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  but  I  tmderstood  yoti  to  say 
that  there  was  a  consultation  and  conference  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Paris  conference — the  official  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes :  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  during  that  month  the  league 
of  nations  was  discussed  repeatedly;  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  it  was  discussed  with  the  del^ate- 
of  other  coimtries,  too. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly;  and  discussed  in  del 
Secretary  Lan8 mo.  Yes;  but  the  American  oommissioners  did 
Jd  these  discussions  as  a  commission.  They  were  discussed 
le  President  and  Col.  House,  who  were  going  to  take  part  in 
immission'a  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  And  yon  were  a  part  of  the 
issions,  were  you  not,  prior  to  the  conference  t 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  with  fore^  representatives. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No,  no;  but  with  the  Presii 
id  Col.  House  and  with  the  other  members  of  our  peace  conferei 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly. 
Senator  Swanson.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
'U  presented  a  resolution.     By  whom  was  that  resolution  t( 
ssed — by  the  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  to  be  passed  by  the  conference. 
Senator   Swanbon.  That   was   a   resolution    that    the   R-esii 
ould  oSex  in  the  conference  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Whxiams.  You  ai^gested  it  to  the  President  as  -v 
u  thought  would  be  probably  the  American  su^estion  to  the 
-euce }    Is  that  about  the  idea  ? 

Secretary  Lansinq.  Well,  it  was  really  preliminary  to  the  drat 
a  covenant. 

Senator  Willuhs.  Yes;  I  understand.    It  contained  your  i,i 
what  ought  to  be  in  the  covenant — your  ideas ! 
Secretary  Lansing.  In  general  terms;  yes. 
Senator  Harding.  With  Senator  Johnson's  permission  I  wan 
k  you  a  question,  Mr.  Secretary.     You  said  there  were  confere 
d  exchanges  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  American  comlnissio 
to  the  course  to  pursue.     Would  you  mind  saying  whether  it 
cided  that  the  league  of  nations  should  be  negotiated  as  the  foui 
n  upon  which  to  build  the  peace  treaty  t 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  discussed 
re  no  recollection  of  any  such  thing. 

^nator  Harding.  There  never  was  any  understanding  that 
^e  of  nations  should  be  assented  to  first  1 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  recollection  was  any  such  t 
jposed. 

senator  Harding.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  now  read  to  you  what  purr 
be  article  10  in  its  original  form  in  the  American  draft  of 
?ue  of  nations,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt, 
sident  of  the  League- to  Enforce  Peace  and  editor  of  the  I 
ident.  I  read  from  the  copy  in  the  New  Kepublic,  on  pa^ 
its  last  issue: 

'he  cOQtractiiig  powers  unite  in  guaraiiteeiii^  to  each  other  political  indepeni 
I  lemtorial  int»Tity  B^nat  externa!  ^greBdion;  but  it  is  understood  hetween 
t  eurh  temtOTial  readjustmenta,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  neceasa 
•no  of  changes  in  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  BDcial  and  pel 
htionahips  pursuant  to  tlie  principle  of  self-detemiijiation,  and  also  such  U     ' 


ijustiDe'nta  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  dplegates,  be  demi 


:lfare  and  maoifeet  interests  of  the  people  concerned,  may  be  effec 
?«al>le  lo  those  people  and  to  the  States  from  which  the  territory  is  separal 
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to  which  it  is  added,  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in  equity  involve  material  com- 
pensation. The  contracting  powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  whatever  of  political 
jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

Do  you  recognize  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansin.g.  I  can  not  tell  you;  no.  I  would  not  like  to 
commit  myself  because  I  am  not  sure  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  ]^ou  familiar  with  Article  X 
of  the  present  covenant  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whose  particular 
article  that  was,  or  who  originated  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  an 
iu'ticle  that  originated  with  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  laiow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  plan  that  was  finally  accepted  was  the  plan  of  Gen.  Smuts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was,  with  certain  modifications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  what  those  modifi- 
cations were  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  tell,  except  by  comparing  Gen. 
Smuts'  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  in  your  mind  now  any 
modifications  which  you  may  suggest  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  None  at  alL  Did  you  have  part 
subsequently,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  adoption  finally  of 
the  leagutf  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  except  in  so  far  as  we  received  the  various 
drafts  for  consideration  and  comment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  received  the  various  drafts  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  American  commissioners. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you*  mean  those  of  other 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  ''the  American  commissioners.'' 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  I  know;  but  what  I  meant 
was,  did  you  receive  the  drafts  of  the  other  nations,  or  just 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no ;  the  drafts  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  what  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  those  received  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Paris  conference,  during  the  •month  that  you  were  in 
Paris  before  the  meeting  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  was  not  appointed  until  the 
12  th  of  January. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  it  was  not  appointed  by 
the  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  had  been  meeting  for  a 
month  prior  to  that  in  Paris  with  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  iust  again,  if  vou  pleaso. 
Pardon  me  for  the  insistence,  because  I  triink  we  may  be  at  croa*- 
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purposes  in  the  matter.  What  drafts  do  you  refer  to  now  that  were 
submitted  to  the  American  conmiissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  Of  course,  we  had 
an  American  draft,  and  then  subseauently  there  was  a  preliminary 
draft  that  was  the  basis,  I  think,  of  tne  discussions  in  the  commission 
on  the  league  of  nations.  How  that  was  drafted  I  do  not  know;  and 
then  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  made  corrections  and 
redrafted  it,  and  that  went  on  several  times,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  original  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  included  in  the  league  of  nations  did  you  have  any- 
thing in  respect  to  any  matter  such  as  Article  10? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  your  conclusion  in  that 
regard? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  you  see  at  that  time  the  President  had 
indicated  very  clearly  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  contained  as  to 
the  matter  of  guaranties,  and  so  I  naturally  included  that  in  the 
resolution  that  I  proposed,  basing  it  very  largely  on  the  form  that 
the  Panama  Treaty  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  resolution,  then,  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  agreement  on  the  form — the  agreement  that  had  been 
reached  by  the  conmiission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  after  the  commission  on  the 
lea^e  of  nations  had  met. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  your  resolution  was  designed 
merely  to  carry  out  what  had  been  agreed  upon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely  that;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  what  else  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  merely  a  declaration  of  principle  by 
which  the  conference  would  practically  indicate  its  will  for  the  purpose 
of  ^iding  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  in  its  deliberations, 
which  were  not  completed  at  that  time.  It  was  toward  the  end  of 
January  that  I  made  the  su^^estion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not  with  the  design  of 
indicatine  what  the  lea^e  of  nations  should  contain,  because  that 
was  in  what  had  been  submitted  to  you.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  you  undertook  jour  duties  in 
connection  with  the  general  treaty.  Was  not  the  President  engaged 
in  those  duties  as  weU  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  league  of  nations  from  America  consisted  of  Col.  House 
and  the  President. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  I  assume,  were  engaged  with 
your  work  upon  the  treaty  during  that  period — the  treaty  of  peace, 
generally,  rather  than  the  league  of  nations.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  with  the  commission  on  responsibili- 
ties, which  sat  for  two  months. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  President  sit  with  you  in 
those  matters  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  mean,  the  commission  on  responsibilities  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  yon  began  your  duties,  then, 
with  the  general  peace  commission  in  the  manner  which  you  have 
indicated,  did  you  commence  with  a  definite  plan  as  to  how  to  arrive 
at  peace  or  as  to  what  the  treaty  should  contain? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  yes ;  I  had  a  general  idea  as  to  what  I 
thought  the  treaty  should  contain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Had  there  been,  in  what  had 
transpired  pnor  to  that  time,  any  definite  basis  for  the  idea  that  then 
you  had  ?  Were  you  relying  upon  the  1 4  points,  or  upon  tiie  armistice 
ag^reement,  or  upon  any  particular  written  matter  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  world  pnor  to  t^at  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  working  to  any  specific, 
definite  end  in  the  peace  treaty  that  had  been  declared  prior  to  that 
time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  specific,  definite  end  related  to 
specific,  definite  terms  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  certain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  they  had  been  embraced  in 
what  had  been  declared  to  the  world  before  that  time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  declared 
in  definite  terms  in  the  matter  of  detail.  General  principles  were 
declared.  They  were  common-^ense  principles  which  anybody  would 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  and  general  principles  upon  which  you  acted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  policy  and  expediency. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  pardon;  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  the  motives  of  policy  and 
expediency  instead  of  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  your  treaty  was  foimded 
upon  general  common  sense  and  the  avoidance  of  policy  and  ex- 
pediency ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Embodied  in  the  14  points,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at: 
and  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  you  were  starting  vath  the  14 
points  as  a  basis. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  consider  those  as  common  sense. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  starting  with  the  14 
points  as  the  basis  of  yoiu*  peace  ?- 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  carry  it  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  does  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  far  as  possible.  Of  course  you  understand, 
Mr.  Senator,  if  you  have  been  in  any  negotiations  of  this  kind — I  can 
appeal  to  Senator  Knox,  who  knows  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  23  nations  to  carry  out  the  exact  wishes  of  one. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  soimds  so. 
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Senator  Johnbom  of  California.  I  am  seeking  information  up 
iubject.  Did  you,  in  your  opinion,  carry  out  in  the  peace  tre« 
4  pointa,  substantially  i 

Secretary  Lansinq.  I  think  we  did,  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  "subatantially 
nean  substantially  you  carried  out  each  particular  point  em 
dthin  the  14  points? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  treaty  was  not  arranged  aloi 
ine  of  the  14  points. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  realize  that,  but  I  am  ( 
'our  view  concerning  it  now. 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  think  it  was.' 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  you  carried  out  su 
iallj  each  of  the  14  points? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  substantially  they  were  carried  i 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  there  any  reeignations 
lerts  during  any  of  theperiod  over  there  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  Who  resided  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall.     I  tmnk  two  men  reeig 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  who  they  wen 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  fo 
ea^atiODB  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  m 
if  the  experts  at  any  time  made  protests  concerning  any 
ctioQs  or  any  of  the  agreements  that  were  made? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  frequently,  as  a  matter  of  diSere 
■pinion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  Oh,  I  assume  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  then  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  th< 
ulties  in  certain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  "lack  of  knowledge 
jfficulties. "     Anything  beyond  that ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  Shantung  question, 
erfectly  blunt  in  the  matter,  was  the  resignation  based  on  tht 
loral  issue  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Who  resigned  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  asking 
nybody  did. 

Secretary  Lansing,  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  rested  oi 
never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  there  any  protests  cone 
;  by  any  of  your  experts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.     None  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  a  written  protest  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  verbal  or  written. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  some  of  them  protesi 
lain  moral  grounds  against  the  Shantung  decision? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Many  of  them;  did  they  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were  not  very  many — ^two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  practically  all  there  were  pro- 
tested ;  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  were  they  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prof.  E.  T.  WiUiams  and  Capt.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  Prof.  Williams,  in  the 
plainest  language,  protest  against  the  Shantmig  decision  on  moral 
groimds,  because  he  said  the  moral  Question  had  not  been  met  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  it  in  that  form  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  his  protest  against  it) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Did  the  captain  protest  as  well ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  know  his  views, 
though.     His  views  were  adverse. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  His  views  were  adverse  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Williams  resign? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  resigned,  but  he  resigned  before  any 
decision  had  been  reached,  or  anything  like  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  he  resign,  on  account  of  the 
Shantung  matter  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  captain  continue  or  did  he 
resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  left  him  in  Paris. 

Senator  JoiN£0>f  of  California.  He  is  still  in  Paris.  Did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bullit  to  go  to  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  formally,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  he  selected  to  go  to  Russia? 

Secretary  Lansink}.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Officially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Officially. 

Senator  Jo  inson  of  California.  Who  selected  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  except — ^well,  he  was 
appointed  oy  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  on  the  President's 
suggestion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  anybody  selected  to  go  to 
Russia  with  Mr.  Bullit  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  He  may  have  been 
asked  to  take  one  or  two  men  with  him,  because  we  were  afraid  to 
have  anybody  go  in  there  that  would  not  be  to  an  extent  immune 
from  attack  by  the  Bolsheviks.  That  is  the  only  way  we  could  get 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Bullit  submit  a  written  report 
subsequently  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  in  the  State  Department 
archives  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  it  is,  if  you  please  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  in  Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  extant 

Secretary  Lansino.  No, 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  chaise  of  the  report 
there,  Mr.  Secretary,  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Over 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Polk  would  have,  probably.  It  mig 
in  the  Russian  branch  of  the  service. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Did  BuUit  resign  afterwards  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did.  He  resigned  on  account  of  our 
tude  toward  the 

Senator  Williams.  How  is  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bullit  resided  on  account  of  our  failu 
take  up  certain — he  resigned,  reafiy,  without  specifying  the  groi 
because  he  did  not  like  uie  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  your  negotiations  at 
as  one  of  the  peace  commissioners,  what  mode  was  adopted  fo 
preservation  of  what  you  were  doing ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  a  secretariat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  were  the  proceedings  s 
graphically  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  commission,  or  what* 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  the  actual  peace  commissii 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  American  csommiasion  1 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  ge 
commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  conference  ?    Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  was  a  stenographer? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  jes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  proceedings,  all  the 
ceedings,  were  stenographically  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma,  Were  copies  of  those  procee 
mpplied  then  to  the  different  commissioners? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  only  proces  verbaui. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  ses 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  conference  did  not  sit  continue 
rou  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean,  at  the  end  of  each  ae 
■ather  than  each  day. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  in  your  possession,  las 
rou  have  those  proces  verbaux  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Covering  the  entire  period  ? 

Secretary  I^nsinq.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  the  transcribed  s 
jraphic  notes  of  the  proceedings? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  You  see,  I  think 
were  two  stenographic  reports,  and  yet  I  am  not  entirely  sure  f 
Lhat^-one  French,  and  the  other  English^and  in  certain  casi 
dealing  with  the  Austrians,  it  was  translated  into  Italian  ah 
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there  were  three  reports,  and  where  those  stenographic  reports  are 
I  do  not  know.  What  we  got  was  the  printed  proces  verbaux  after 
the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  session 
I  presume  in  some  fashion  they  were  marked  so  as  ^  indicate  their 
official  character? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  They  were  in  print.  They  were  in 
printed  form. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  in  printed  form.  Are 
those  in  your  pssession  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  could  find  out  easily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  asked  to  ask  you  how  many 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is,  however,  in  existence,  of 
course,  an  absolute  and  an  accurate  record  of  everything  tJiat  was 
done  by  the  peace  conference  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  as  well  in  existence  an 
acciu*ate  record  of  all  that  was  done  concerning  the  league  of  nations) 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  seen  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  it  that  you  wired  to  or 
that  you  assisted  in  preparing  a  wire  for — ^I  do  not  just  grasp  which  it 
was — to  Clemenceau  concerning  the  proceedings  upon  the  league  of 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  the  procfis  verbal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  proems  verbal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  deem  that,  the  proc^ 
verbal — ^which,  I  take  it,  is  a  recapitulation  or  a  rfeumfi  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  particidar  session,  I  am  correct  in  that,  am  I  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Officially  gotten  up  by  your 
representatives  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  By  the  secretary  of  the  commission  on  the 
league  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly.  It  was  in  relation  to 
the  process  verbal  that  Clemenceau  was  wired  that  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  French  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  And  do  you  take  the  same  attitude 
regarding  this  committep  and  this  Senate  regarding  the  proces  verbal 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  theory  that  it  would  be 
irritatii^  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  to  other  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  other  nations;  not  to  this  Nation  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  because  it  might  be  irritating, 
therefore,  your  position  is  that  this  Senate  and  our  people  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  have  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  arguments — that  is  what  it  is.  It  is 
debate. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  the  proces  verbal  the  arguments  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  mere  r6sum6,  though  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  debate. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  it  is  a  brief  account;  it  is  not 
an  extended  account  of  the  debates,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  sometimes  quite  extensive;  much  more 
full  than  our  minutes  are  in  such  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  you  object  to  this  com- 
mittee having  them  in  executive  session  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Personally,  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.    I  have  never  seen  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  vou  do  not  know  anything 
about  them,  and  have  never  seen  tnem,  why  should  you  wire 
Clemenceau  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  what  general  principle. 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle  that  I  would  not  sub- 
mit the  proces  verbaux  of  a  commission  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  other  governments  that  were  parties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Without  knowing  anything  about 
them,  without  knowing  whether  they  would  be  irritating,  on  the 
general  principle  that  they  might  be  irritating^ — 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  You  woidd  not  permit 
them  to  be  seen  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  because  if  you  open  the  door  once  I 
know  it  will  make  trouble. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  that  be  your  attitude  now, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  all,  on  the  theory  that  it 
might  be  irritating;  that  in  executive  session  you  would  not  desire 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be,  until  I  was  shown  it  was  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  are  those  proces  verbaux 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  continuous  r6sum6 
or  recapitulation  other  than  that  in  the  proceedmgs  upon  the  league 
of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Just  a  moment.    What  was  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Other  than  the  proces  verbal,  have 
you  any  account,  any  rfisumS,  any  recapitulation,  other  than  the 
proceecnngs  of  the  conference  on  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  even  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  other  r6sum6  or  any 
other  recapitulation  than  the  proces  verbal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
peace  conierence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  others.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  minutes,  the  stejnographic  minutes.  I  can  not 
tell  you  whether  I  have  those  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  you  the  question  because 
I  did  not  know  but  what,  for  your  own  personal  use  or  for  the  use  of 
the  American  commission,  there  might  have  been,  other  than  that,  a 
separate  and  distinct  account. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was,  but  I  have  nerer 
used  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  You  have  never  used  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  have  never  used  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock about  the  secret  treaties,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  plain  in  Uiat 
regard.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  completion  oi  this  treaty 
Britain  has  annoimced  that  she  recognizes  the  treaties  she  has  made 
in  the  past,  and  will  stand  by  those  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  quite  true,  is  it  not  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  annoimce- 
ment  of  hers  applies  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  did  it  not  specifi- 
cally apply,  in  the  announcement,  to  the  league  of  nations  as  well  as 
generally  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  imderstand  your  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  tlus,  that  the  treaties  that 
are  in  existence  now  by  which  Britain  considers  herself  bound, 
whether  there  be  a  lea^e  of  nations  or  no  league  of  nations — ^Britain 
considers  herself  boutid  by  those  treaties.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  I  am  ^lad  I  asked  you,  because  I 
think  there  was  some  misapprehension  m  regard  to  that — ^it  night 
have  been  wholly  mine — that  these  treaties  would  have  been  abro- 
gated by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Hitohcook.  Let  me  insert  in  the  record  what  I  was 
referring  to.    It  is  article  20.     [Reading:] 

The  members  of  the  league  severally  agree  that  this  covenant  is  accepted  as  abro- 
gating all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any 
engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof.  In  case  any  member  of  the  league 
shall,  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  league,  have  undertaken  any  obligation? 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member  to 
t^kke  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  There  could  not  be  anv  inconsistency,  because 
in  terms  they  say,  in  article  21,  '*  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional 
understandings." 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  did  not  want  to  argue  the  <jues- 
tion  with  you  at  all,  but  that  very  point,  as  I  recall  the  British 
announcement,  was  taken  up,  and  Great  Britain  contended  that  there 
was  nothing  inconsistent  in  ner  duties — ^just  as  all  treaties  are  assumed 
by  those  wno  make  them  to  be  treaties  of  peace,  treaties  to  prevent 
war,  not  offensive  treaties  at  all  in  their  cnaracter.  Whether  they 
are  offensive  or  defensive  in  character,  the  nations  making  them 
assume  that  they  are  wholly  defensive,  and  Britain,  as  she  says,  has 
observed  these  treaties  and  will  observe  them  in  the  future,  notwith- 
standing any  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  she  says  that  she  has  not  any 
treaties  which  are  inconsistent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  that  was  so,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
her. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes,  exactly. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  matter  that  woidd  come  on  Chma's 
presentation,  and  will  come  before  the  league  of  nations  on  what 
China  has  said  she  will  bring  before  the  league  of  nations  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  had  better  be  stated  correctly. 
China  said  that  she  would  be  willing  to  sign  if  she  could  bring  it 
before  the  league  of  nations  and  was  not  precluded  from  doing  so. 

Senator  BLitchcock.  China  will  present 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  what  China  did;  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  sign,  even  with  that  reservation. 

Senator  BLitchcock.  The  representatives  of  China  have  said  that 
they  proposed  to  bring  it  before  the  league  of  nations,  and  that  they 
have  a  case  in  court. 

Senator  Borah.  It  will  not  stay  in  court  very  long.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  ELitchcock.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with 
the  question  Senator  Johnson  asked. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  a  long  list  here,  and  we 
might  as  well  adjourn  here  for  limcheon. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  alluded  to  this  expert  here,  who  is  said  to 
have  resigned  on  accoimt  of  the  Shantimg  agreement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  expert  was  that  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  he  resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  No,  he  did  not — not  on  that  accoimt. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  expert  was  referred  to  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bullit,  I  tnink. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Johnson  was  insisting  upon  having 
it  read  that  way,  "  because  he  considered  the  Shantimg  convention 
immoral" 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No,  I  have  no  such  intention,  and 
had  no  such  intention.    I  had  no  desim  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  alter  it,  then. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  ought  to. 

Senator  BLitchcock.  I  will  say,  when  the  Senator  from  California 
was  questioning  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  better  way  to  put  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  experts  had  re- 
signed because  he  considered  the  Shantimg  convention  immoral.  I 
want  to  ask  if  that  expert  was  engaged  as  an  expert  on  morals. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  there  is  only  one,  that  is  here. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  only  one  expert  there  on  morals. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  expert  was  not  there  on  morals  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  one  question.  If 
we  desired  to  have  the  discussions  which  went  on  somewhere  in  Paris 
with  reference  to  article  21,  the  views  expressed  at  the  time  when  thev 
were  arriving  at  the  imderstanding  as  to  what  regional  imderstana- 
in^  mean,  etc.,  what  would  we  caU  for? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  had 
stenograpmc  reports. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  person  whom  we 
could  call  before  this  body  who  would  know  about  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Col.  House. 

Senator  Borah.  How  soon  do  you  expect  Col.  House  in  this 
country  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  could  communicate 
with  him  and  find  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Wire  him. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Wire  him. 

Senator  Borah.  Where  could  we  wire  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  could  reach  him  through  the  American 
embassy  in  London. 

Senator  Knox.  In  London.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has  indicated  that  he  has  quite  a 
number  of  questions  to  ask,  and  that  we  can  not  complete  the  exami* 
nation  in  one  session,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  imtil  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Swanson.  Or  half  past  2. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  we  do  that  let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this: 
Could  you  seciure  this  other  information  by  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  can  return  to-morrow. 

Senator  Knox.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  half  past  2  would  be 
a  more  convenient  hour  than  2. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Ejiox.  I  will  modify  my  motion,  then. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  committee  adjourn  until 
halfpast  2  o'clock.    Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Tnereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTBRNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the 
recess. 

STATEMEBTT    OF    HOBT.    EOBEET    LABTSIVO,    SECEETABY   OF 

STATE — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  McCumber) 
is  obUged  to  leave  early  this  afternoon,  and  would  like  to  ask  the 
Secretary  some  questions  before  he  goes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  ^ve  us  the  history, 
the  genesis,  of  this  chapter  upon  the  labor  provisions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Senator  "McCumber.  You  have  read  it  over  carefully,  I  presume? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  read  it;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  are  acquainted  with  all  of  its  provisions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  at  one  time.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am 
at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  the  provisions  ( 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  how  they  were  drafted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  how  accepted  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No.  My  recollection  is  that  there  .were  two 
American  representatives  on  the  commission,  Mr.  Gompers  and  I 
think  Mr.  Shotwell. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  you  may  better 
understand  the  import  of  my  questions,  and  answer  accordmglj],  I 
wish  to  say  that  while  I  can  see  the  propriety  of  one  nation  tcdkine 
to  another  nation  through  a  coimcil  in  which  each  is  represented,  ana 
submitting  its  differences  where  the  council  represents  not  a  bankers' 
association,  or  a  mercantile  association,  or  any  other  individual 
association,  I  can  scarcely  see  the  propriety  of  a  great  nation  being 
called  to  the  bar  of  condemnation  by  any  particular  class  or  any 
association.  I  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  article  411,  on 
page  505,  of  the  general  treaty,  the  last  paragraph  before  412,  which 
last  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

When  any  matter  aiisiiig  out  of  articles  410  or  411  is  being  considered  by  the  govern- 
ing body,  the  Government  in  question  shall^  if  not  already  representea  thereon,  be 
entitled  to  send  a  representative  to  take  part  in  the' proceedings  of  the  governing  body 
while  the  matter  is  under  consideration.  Adequate  notice  of  the  date  on  which  the 
matter  will  be  considered  shall  be  given  to  the  Government  in  question.  i 

The  matter  referred  to  is  the  matter  of  a  complaint  by  one  nation 
against  another  that  it  has  failed  to  keep  its  compact  with  reference 
to  labor.  Under  that  provision  we  speak  of  this  governing  body  here 
as  something  superior  to  the  government  itself,  and  say  that  the 
govermnent  may,  with  the  good  grace  of  the  governing  bodv,  be  t 

entitled  to  a  representative  to  be  heard  before  this  World  tabor  ( 

Union.     Do  you  consider  that  as  a  proper  position  for  a  great  nation  j 

to  occupy  before  any  class  of  society  or  any  private  organization  ?  \ 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  called  to  my  attention  before, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  pass  judgment  on  it  without  considering 
just  the  meaning  of  it.     I  could  not  give  snap  judgment  on  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  carrv  you  a  step  nirther  then.  On 
page  507,  the  first  paragraph,  whicn  relates  to  article  412,  provides 
that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nominate  within  six  months  of 
the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into  force,  three  persons 
of  industrial  experience  and  so  forth.  They  are  to  represent  the 
several  Governments.     On  page  507  it  says: 

The  qualifications  of  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the 
governing  body,  which  may  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  representatives 
present  refuse  to  accept  the  nomination  of  any  person  whose  qualifications  do  not  in 
ltd  opinion  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  article. 

Under  that  provision  if  this  Government  sends  a  representative 
selected  by  this  Government,  this  World  Labor  Union  can  say  to  the 
United  States,  '*  We  refuse  to  recognize  the  delegate  whom  you  have 
sent  to  us,  because  we  doubt  whether  his  views  comport  with  ours 
upon  certain  things  in  the  treaty."  Is  not  that  the  true  meaning 
ofit'^ 

Secretarv  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  conunission  of  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned, I  snould  say  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  this  commission  can  veto  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  sending  the  delegate  whom  it  sends,  if  it  sees  fit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  Government  delegates,  or 
only  the  other  two  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  relates  entirely  to  a  commission  of  inq^uiry, 
and  all  that  is  agreed  is  that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nommate 
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within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into 
force,  three  persons  of  industrial  experience,  of  whom  one  shall  be  & 
representative  of  employers,  one  a  representative  worker  aaid  one  a 
person  of  independent  standing,  who  shall  together  form  a  panel 
from  which  the  members  of  the  conmiission  of  inquiry  shall  be 
drawn. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  Do  you  not  think  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  right  to  determine  whom  it 
should  send,  and  that  that  representative  should  not  be  subject  to 
repudiation  by  this  general  governing  body?  Is  not  that  putting 
the  Government  in  a  rather  aoject  position? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  I  do  not  know. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  question.  I  would  have  to  think 
this  over  before  answering  your  question. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  let  us  take  article  414  again. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Does  .this  still  relate  to  the  labor  organization? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  on  the  same  page,  507: 

When  the  conuniBsion  of  inquiry  has  fully  considered  the  complaint,  it  shall  prepare 

a  report  embodying  its  findings  on  all  (questions  of  fact  relevant  to  determinmg  the 

ssue  between  the  parties  and  contaimng  such  recommendations  as  it  mav  think 

proper  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  complaint  and  tne  time 

witnin  which  they  snould  be  taken. 

It  shall  also  indicate  in  this  report  the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character 
against  a  defaulting  Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it 
considers  other  Governments  would  be  justified  in  adopting. 

Do  you  understand  that  to  mean  that  this  governing  body,  after 
listening  to  the  report  of  the  commission,  may  determine  that  a 
boycott  should  be  levied  against  the  United  States  if  it  failed  to 
put  its  laborers,  for  instance,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  laborers  of 
Germany  or  Great  Britain  or  Norway  or  Sweden  or  any  other 
country  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course,  it  does  not  say  any  such  thing. 
All  it  says  is  that  they  are  to  report. 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  but  it  says  further  that  they  may  report 
the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character  against  a  defaulting 
Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it  con- 
siders other  Governments  would  be  justinecl  in  adopting.  Of  course, 
they  only  report. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  do  you  think  it  an  appropriate  thing  for 
a  great  Government  to  put  itself  in  a  position  in  wnicn  it  should  sub- 
ject itself  in  honor  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  hauled  up  before  a  com- 
mission of  this  kind  to  answ^  as  to  what  it  should  do  with  reference 
to  it's  own  labor  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  out  of  the 
way  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  observe 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  see  fit  to  accept  the  recommendation, 
then  it  is  determined  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  V es. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  league  of 
nations  is  built,  all  the  way  through. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Now,  please  turn  to  article  419,  on  page  509: 

'^In  the  event  of  any  member  failing  to  carry  out  within  the  time 
specified  the  recommendations,  if  any,  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  permanent  court  of 
international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other  member  may 
take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic  character 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  or  in  the  decision  of  the 
court  as  appropriate  to  the  case." 

I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  you  would  see  no  objection  to  that 
provision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  the  objection  would  be  that  it 
restricts  the  member  to  taking  only  such  measures. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  idea  is  then 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  could  take  those  measures  in  any  event. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  idea  is  then,  that  if  this  governing  body 
of  the  labor  organization  should  make  these  recommendations,  etc., 
that  the  Government  should  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  that 
it  would  occupy  if  the  recommendations  came  from  the  council 
which  speaks  for  the  independent  nation  and  does  not  speak  simply 
for  members  of  professions,  or  commerce,  or  anything  inferior  to 
the  nation  itself. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  yet  to  see  anything  in  here  that  is 
compulsory  upon  a  member. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  nothing  that  compels  the  Govern- 
ment unless  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  moral  obligation.  Do  ypu  think 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  when  you  have  signed  the  treaty  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  and  to  respond  to  an  accusation  that  you 
nave  broken  your  pledge  with  these  unions,  etc!  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  gathering  of 
the  pubhc  opinion  of  the  world  and  determining  what  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  any  labor  question  is  a  matter  tnat  imposes  a  moral 
obligation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  something  more 
than  gatherir^  the  opinion  of  the  world  when  an  article  like  419 
declares  that  in  the  event  of  any  member  faihng  to  carry  out  within 
the  time  specified  the  recommendations,  if  any,  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  perma-  I 

ncnt  court  of  international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other  | 

member  may  take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic 
character  indicated  m  the  report  of  the  conmiission  or  in  the  decision  • 

of  the  court  as  approrpriate  to  the  case  ?    There  is  a  Uttle  more  there, 
is  there  not,  than  gathering  the  opinion  of  other  nations  on  these  ' 

economic  problems  ?  ] 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  possibly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  connecting  this  up  with  the  balance  of 
the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations,  suppose,  for  instance,  that  Great 
Britain  or  Prance  should  come  to  tne  conclusion,  or  rather  the 
delegates  from  those  two  cpuntries  who  are  represented  in  this  gov- 
erning body  should  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  United  States 
has  not  fulfilled  its  obUgations  relative  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  it 
had  made  with  reference  to  labor  with  any  one  of  these  nations,  that 
Great  Britain  or  France  should  levy  a  boycott  against  the  United 
States? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  they  should,  or  that  they  could  t 

Senator  McCumber.  They  could  do  it  under  that  provision,  could 
they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Could — ^not  should. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  that  be  a  cause  for  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  always  depends  on  the  government  that 
feels  itself  aggrieved,  as  to  whetner  it  is  a  cause  of  war.  That  is  a 
very  wide  expression. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  members  of 
league  of  nations  desired  to  fulfill  its  obligations  which  it  thought  it 
was  in  duty  bound  to  fulfill,  and  Great  Britain  or  France  should  lay 
a  boycott  against  the  United  States  because  the  United  States  declined 
to  put  its  Tabor  on  an  equal  footing  with  ttiat  of  Great  Britain  or 
France,  would  you  consider  that  we  would  have  cause  of  complaint 
against  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  was 
liable  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Wby,  if  it  operated  in  the  way  you  suppose,  in 
a  hypothetical  way,  it  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  1  should 
think;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  where  would  it  go  for  final  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  go  to  the  council,  or  would  it  go 
to  this  governing  body?  Which  would  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  ^ve  me 
time  to  study  it.     You  are  asking  some  very  complex  questions. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  admit  it.     That  is  all. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that  line  which  possibly 
will  resolve  to  some  extent  the  complexity  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
we  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  such  a  government  should  use  any 
economic  means,  by  embargo  or  otherwise  against  us,  that  we  bv 
the  agreement  to  the  'treaty  would  be  prevented  from  using  anv 
reprisals  at  all  against  that  government,  and  that  having  agreed  ti) 
the  treaty,  if  we  did  use  sucn  reprisals  or  any  other  means  to  offset 
the  action  of  the  government  using  the  economic  measures  against 
us,  we  ourselves  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  under  the  t-erms 
generally  of  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  articles  do  you  refer  to? 

Senator  Fall.  All  of  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well;  I  can  not  tell.  Eighty  thousand 
words,  you  know,  are  too  many. 

Senator  Fall.  I  supposed  you  were  familiar  with  the  provisions. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  mt.  Secretary,  that  you  do  not  understand  that 
by  article  419,  if  we  disobey  the  orders  of  this  governing  body,  the 
one  government  being  authorized  by  ourselves  to  use  these  means 
against  us,  that  we  are  precluded  from  using  any  means  in  self 
defense  against  that  government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  consider  it  in  that  way  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  Mr.  Secretary,  weie  a  sk- 
natory  not  only  to  the  general  peace  treaty  but  to  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  France,  were  you  not  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  ■ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  was  the  first  suggestion  made 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  ?  ', 

Secretary  Lansing.  Some  time  in  April. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Wnen  was  it  agreed  to?    I  da  ; 

not  mean  when  was  it  consummated  by  the  signatures,  but  was  it 
agreed  to  in  April? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  must  have  been,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  original  i 

conversations  concerning  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No.  .  , 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  not  brought  in  until 
subsequently  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  was  not  brought  in  before  it  was  pro- 
posed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  April  were  you  a  party  to  the  I 

conversations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then,  you  know  whether  or  not  it 
was  agreed  to  in  April  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Noj  you  misunderstood  me.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif ornia.  Pardon  me? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  conferred  with  me  about  it  in 
April  before  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Geoi^e. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Whose  suggestion  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President's.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  his  original  suggestion,  but  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  was 
from  the  President. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  first  you  heard  of  it  was  the 
President's  suggestion  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes, 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  ornia.  And  you  think  that  the  xmderstand- 
ing  was  accomplished  and  consimimated  in  April? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  sitting  in  the  peace  conference 
vou  sat  there  upon  the  treaty.    There  was  a  subcommittee,  as  I  think  I 

you  have  stated,  consisting  of  Col.  House  and  the  President,  so  far  as  j 

we  are  concerned,  deahng  with  the  league  of  nations  ?  ; 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;   they  made  the  report. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  discussed  there,  was  it  not  7 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  a  measure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  took  no  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  took  no  part  in  it  at  aU? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  French  alliance  contrar- 
vene  article  20  of  the  league  of  nations  corenant,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  supplementary  to  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Additional  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  any  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  imder  article  20  of  the  league  of  nations  be  made,  in  your 
opinion  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  look  at  that. 

Senator  New.  Page  35. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  aflFects  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  any  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  might  be  made  that  would  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  morning  in  answering  me  you 
said  that  one  of  the  ideas — I  do  not  quote  you  verbatim,  and  correct 
me  please,  if  I  misquote  you,  as  I  have  no  such  intention,  of  course- 
one  of  the  ideas  that  you  had  in  offering  this  treat v  was  that  expe- 
diency should  not  rule  principle.  That  is  substantially  your  language, 
I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  that  prevail  in  the  Shantung 
decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  it  did  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  my  opinion  it  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
American  representatives  whom  you  named.  Gen.  Bliss^  yourself,and 
Mr.  White,  tnat  was  the  opinion  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  Shantung  decision  made 
in  order  to  have  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of  nations! 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  really 
have  not  the  facts  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures 
to  the  league  of  nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  nad  not  made  the 
Shantxmg  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had 
not  been  delivered  to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would  not  nave 
been  injured  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same 
signatories  that  you  have  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  more,  China.  So  that  the 
result  of  the  Shantung  decision  was  simply  to  lose  China's  signature 
rather  than  to  gain  Japan's  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong 

about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  question 
on  which  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  yon  thought 
was  a  principle  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  thi* 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solely  because  you  felt 
that  you  were  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  you  yielded  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  decision  is  his  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Will  you  state  the  reason  that  he 
gave  for  making  the  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  stated  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  hear 
reasons  given  by  the  President  for  making  the  Shantung  decision 
in  contravention  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  rest  of  youl 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  Col.  House  in  like  mind  with 
you  in  respect  to  the  Shantung  matter? 

wSecretary  Lansing.  I  never  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  the  American  repre- 
sentatives discuss  it  with  Col.  House,  sp  far  as  you  recall  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  recall,  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  at  all  his  opinion 
upon  the  subiect  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  I  do  not.     I  never  discussed  it  with  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Why  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  never  came  up  in  our  conversation. 
The  matter  was  ended. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  was  a  matter,  at  the  time  you 
addressed  your  note  to  the  President,  that  you  felt  was  of  great 
importance,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  IjANSING.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  a  matter  upon  which 
you  three  gentlemen  felt  so  keenly  that  you  addressed  yoiu*  note  to 
the  President  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  On  what  theory  did  you  not  con- 
sult the  other  member  of  the  delegation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  was  not  present  at  om*  meeting  when  we 
discussed  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator,  has  not  the  witness  already  stated 
that  the  reason  why  he  wrote  that  note  was  because  the  President 
requested  him  to  put  in  writing  something  that  he  had  said  in  con- 
versation?    It  was  the  request  of  the  President  that  led  to  that  note. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  it.     I  stated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  you  had  expressed  verbally, 
the  three  of  you,  your  opinion  to  the  President,  when  you  wrote  the 
opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  Col.  House  was  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  Col.  House  express  any 
opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  not.     I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  the  opinions  that  you  ex- 
pressed were  substantially  what  you  put  into  that  note  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes:  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  morning  you  said  that  this 
treaty  had  substantially  carried  out  the  14  points.  I  begin  with 
point  No.  1.     [Reading:] 

Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private 
international  understandingB  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly 
and  in  the  public  view. 
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That  was  impossible  of  fulfillment  at  the  Paris  conference^  was 
it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing^  Of  course,  no  negotiation  can  ^  on  between 
nations  that  is  done  in  public  at  public  hearings.  That  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.     That  is  the  meaning. 

Senator  John'son  of  California,  i  ou  did  not  carry  that  out  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  its  meaning. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  carried  out  at  the  Paris  peace 
conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  consider  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  second  one  [reading]: 

Absolute  freedom  of  navkation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in 
X>eace  and  in  war,  except  as  tne  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  intematioDAl 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

Was  that  carried  out? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  nothing  done  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nothing  at  all  ?    Why  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raised. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  England  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raised. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  she  not,  before  vou  met,  say 
she  would  not  permit  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  be 
discussed  ? 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Said  she  would  not  allow  it  to  be  considered. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  not  made  except  by  men  on  the 
stump. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  England  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  England. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  officially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  officially. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  made  by  the  premier. 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  made  it  on  the  stump.  It  was  before  the 
election.     [Laughter.! 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right.  Why  was  it  not  con- 
sidered then  at  the  Paris  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  one  election  pledge  that  was  carried  out. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Three.     [Reading:] 

The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an 
equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations  consentiDg  to  the  peace  and  aso- 
elating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

Was  that  carried  out  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 
Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf ornia.  Wherein  i 
Secretary  Lansing.  Where  has  it  not  been?    That  is  the  point. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  say  that  that  has  been  in 
every  respect  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  can  recall. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Four.     [Reading:] 

Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  1<) 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  has  been,  so  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  is  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  league  of  nations  provision  for  dis- 
armament. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cabfomia.  But  there  is  not  any  provision 
except  what  is  optional  with  any  particular  nation  in  relation  to 
disarmament. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  entirely  optional. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  from  memory  what 
is  provided  in  the  league  of  nations  on  aisarmament  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Froni  memory?    I  prefer  to  look. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  iinder  the  impression, 
Mr.  Secretarv,  that  the  league  of  nations  does  disarm  all  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  that  intention. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  that  intention,  but  it  does 
not  do  the  act,  does  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  directly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  it  optional  with  every  nation  whether  or  not  there 
shall  be  ultimate  disarmament  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No ;  I  am  not,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  want  to  examine  those 
provisions,  Mr.  Secretary 

Senator  Harding.  Page  23,  Mr.  Secretary . 

Senator  Borah.  Article  8. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading) : 

The  members  of  the  league  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  {)eace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  conmion  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circimistances  of  each 
State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  Governments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  that  causes  the 
various  Governments  to  disarm,  does  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  only  the  moral  obligation  that  has  been 
JTged  here  frequently. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  optional  with  each  Govern- 
ment whether  it  does  disarm,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Always  so.  That  is  true  in  practically  the 
entire  covenant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  accomplish  disarma- 
ment by  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  probably  not  in  exact  terms. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  complete  Uberty 
of  action  in  respect  to  all'featm*es  of  tne  covenent? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  say  practically  this,  that  every  nation 
ultimately  has  the  veto. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  it  has  that  liberty  of  action  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has.  There  is  no  more  modification  of  our 
sovereignty  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  treaty. 
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Senator  jinox.  What  was  guaranteed  there  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  The  sovereignty  of  Panama. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.     Five.     [Reading:] 

A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claimB, 
based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining  all  such  auestiom 
of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

Was  that  carried  out  in  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been,  entirely,  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  hope  that  it  will  be,  eventu- 
aUy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Carried  out  voluntarily  by  what 
machinery  of  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  under  a  system  of  mandates. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  a  system  of  mandates ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  way,  are  there  any  manda- 
tories undertaken  by  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  suggestion  for  mandatories? 
.  Secretary  Lansing.  Manv. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  now  that  are  in  contemplation 
that  the  United  States  should  undertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  that  the  United  States  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  at  any  rate  at  the  peace  con- 
ference this  fifth  point  was  carried  out  only  in  prospective 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  virtue,  of  what  might  be  done 
ultimately  under  mandatories  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Six.     [Reading:] 

The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory — 

I  will  not  read  the  sixth  clause  unless  you  wish  it  read.  There  was 
nothing  done  respecting  Russia  at  the  peace  conference  definitively^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Seventh,  which  relates  to  Belgium, 
and  I  assume  is  entirely  carried  out  by  the  peace  treaty. 

The  eighth  relates  to  the  French  territory.    [Reading:] 

All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Nine.     [Reading:] 

A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognisable 
lines  of  nationality. 

Was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been  settled  yet. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  still  in  process  of  settlement  1 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     It  does  not  come  under  the  German 
treaty. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.    Ten.     [Reading:] 

,  whose  place  among  the  nati< 

e  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomoua 


The  peoples  of  Austria-Hiingarv,  whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see 
safoguardea  and  assured,  should  be 


development. 

Has  that  been  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    In  all  eleven.     [Reading:] 

Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated;  occupied  territories  re- 
stored: Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea;  and  tne  relations  of  the  ' 
several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  detennined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically 
established  lines  of  all^^iance  and  nationality;  and  international  guaranties  of  the  .         t 
political  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan 
States  should  be  entered  into. 

Was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet.  The  treaties  have  not  been  made 
covering  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Twelve  relates  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Ottoman  Empires,  which  I  presume  are  in  process  of 
adjustment,  and  have  not  been  made  as  yet  by  the  German  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Thirteen.     [Reading:] 

An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected  which  should  include  the  territories 

inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  ; 

eecure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  ^nd  economic  independence  and  tern-  | 

toiial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant.  ; 

Has  that  been  acconmlished  ?  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  XIV  relates  to  the  association  in  a 
league  of  nations.  So  that  you  feel  that  your  answer  this  morning, 
that  substantially  all  of  the  14  points  haye  been  carried  out,  is 
correct,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  Shantung  decision,  was  that 
within  any  of  the  14  points  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  what  one. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  rather  contrary  to  some, 
was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  which  one  you  refer  to.  Which 
point  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  there  is  one  concerning  racial 
characteristics,  and  the  like,  that  I  thought  it  might  be  contrary  to. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thought  that  was  especially  in  relation  to 
Austria-Himgary. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  one  in  relation  to  Italy,  too. 
There  was  another  point  about  self-determination;  that  might  cover 
that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  14  points? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  in  a  subsequent  address 
containing  four  additional  points,  if  you  recall,  called  general  state- 
ment. It  hardly  would  come  under  the  consummation  of  self- 
determination,  would  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  should  think  not. 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  from  California  will  allow  me  to 
interrupt.  We  have  four  points  laid  down  at  Mount  Vernon  the  4th 
of  July,  1918,  and  the  second  one  is: 

The  settlement  of  every  Question,  whether  of  territoryj  of  sovereignty,  of  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of 
that  settlement  by  tne  x>eople  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  i)eople  which  may  desire  a  dif- 
ferent settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

That  seems  to  me,  perhaps,  to  cover  the  Shantung  case. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Yes;  I  presume  that  I  am  not 
incorrect  in  saying  that  that  violates  the  Shantimg  decision,  violates 
the  provision  that  has  been  read,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  the  American  delegates  went 
to  Paris,  did  they  have  any  particular  or  specific  ideas  in  reference  to 
reparations  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Senator  Johnson,  before  you  take  that  up,  will 
you  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Surely. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  decision  in  the  Shantung 
affair,  after  this  adjustment  finally  found  itself  in  the  treaty,  I  have 
been  informed  that  either  the  President  or  some  representative  of  the 
President  notified  the  Chinese  delegates  as  to  the  settlement  that  had 
to  be  made.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  notified  them,  whether 
it  was  the  President  or  some  other  person  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  jBorah.  Or  whether  some  other  individual. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  "noRAH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  communication 
which  was  carried  to  them,  the  message  which  was  taken  to  them, 
and  the  explanation  which  was  given  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  knew  something  about  it,  but  I  can  not 
recall  what. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  you  return  to  the  stand,  if  you  have  any 
information  in  the  State  Department  or  any  memorandum  of  your 
own  by  which  you  could  give  me  the  information  as  to  who  carried 
that  message,  whether  it  was  the  President  or  some  one  for  him,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  assure  you  now  that  I  have  no  such 
memorandmn. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  a  message  was 
taken  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  some  commimication  taken  to  them. 
Li  what  form  it  was  given  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  were  denied  the  right  of  attaching  their  signature  to  the 
treaty,  with  a  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  heard  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  denied  the  right  of  signature  to  the  treaty  with  a  reservation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  whose  authority  was  that  done  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  naturally  be  done  oy  the  heads  of 
the  States. 
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S^ator  Johnson  of  California.  Only  by  the  heads  of  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  council. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  by  the  general  peace  confer- 
ence? 

Secretary  IjANsing.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  anybody  allowed  to  sign  with  protest? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  was  no  one. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  not  Smuts  make  a  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  he  signed  the  treaty  without  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Without  the  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  roMEEENE.  That  is,  without  incorporating  it  as  a  part  of 
his  signature  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  he  did  it  at  the  time  of  affixing  his  signature, 
did  he  not  ?  ^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  issued  later.  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  yon  tell  me  whether  or  not 
in  the  American  draft  of  the  league  of  nations  a  central  international 
police  power  was  proposed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    In  the  American  draft  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  recollection  is  there 
was  not,  but  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
an  international  police  power  under  an  international  management 
and  control,  under  which  each  nation  should  contribute  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  naval  armament,  etc.,  whether  that  was  a  part  of 
the  American  proposal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  but  my  impression  would  be  that 
there  was  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  any  discussion  upon 
that  particular  subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  whether  or  not 
England  objected  to  any  such  ^o vision  and  said  that  she  would  not 
permit  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  any  discus- 
sion with  the  British  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Did  you  discuss  personally  with 
any  of  the  foreign  commissioners  the  various  provisions  of  the  league 
of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  but  once,  that  was  very  early  in  the 
proceedings,  and  it  was  very  general. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  And  subsequently  to  that  time 
you  did  not  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  Not  at  all,  not.  after  the  conmaission  was 
organized. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  was  a  very  dramatic  dis- 
patch that  came  over  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Shantung 
decision  which  stated,  as  I  recall  it,  substantially  that  the  question 
arose  and  then  the  Japanese  commissioners  said  that  the  matter  had 
been  determined,  and  upon  the  President-s  inquiry  as  to  how  it  had 
been  determined,  it  developed  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  secret 
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treaties  existed  between  Japan  and  the  British;  Japan  and  France, 
and  Japan  and  Italy,  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantung.  Is 
that  an  accurate  statement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  it  except 
in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  probably  saw  that  item  that 
was  cabled  across  as  one  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  peace 
conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  occurred  you  were  not 
present  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  not  present  and  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  not  the  secret  treaties  a 
matter  of  discussion  constantly  at  the  peace  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
concerning  the  disposition  of  territory  by  the  different  belligerents? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  more  familiar  with  the  London  agree- 
ment, that  affected  the  Italian  boundaries,  than  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  any 
other  agreements  between 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  any  such 
existed? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  read  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  revolution  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  knew  about  the  British  and  the  Japan- 
ese treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but  did  you  not  read  of  other 
treaties  as  well? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  ever  know  of  such 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  now  of  any  such 
treaties  as  to  territorial  disposition  except  those  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  jrou  know  whether  or  not  any 
treaties  were  made  with  reference  to  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  like  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  have  read  of  it  since. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Since  you  came  home  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  came  home  you  never 
heard  of  it  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  may  have  heard  of  it  at  Paris,  but  whether 
there  was  discussion  of  it,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
territorial  disposition  made  under  the  treaties  and  those  that  art* 
being  made,  are  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  secret  treaties  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  Turkey  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  in  regard  to  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Turkey;  yes. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Italy,  then,  in  contending  for  the  town  of 
Fiume,  is  contending  not  only  for  all  the  so-called  secret  treaty 
arrangements  made  with  her,  but  is  contending  for  more  ? 

Secretary  IjANSING.  Yes.  Of  course  I  comess  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  line  of  these  questions,  because  I  do  not  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Grermany. 

Senator  Williams.  The  line  of  the  questions  is  to  attack  the  treaty 
anri  the  league  of  nations. 

Seoretarv  Lansing.  I  know,  but  I  am  simply  trying  to  answer 
what  will  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  German  treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  will  find  that  those 
special  aCTeements,  secret  agreements,  were  made  on  the  following 
dates:  Tne  British  agreement  February  16,  1917;  the  French  agree- 
ment March  3,  1917;  the  Russian  agreement  February  20,  1917;  the 
Italian  agreement  March  7,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  And  all  of  that  was  after  Japan  had  conquered 
the  German  possessions  in  Shantung. 

Senator  Bobah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  oyer  here  to  get  his 
agreement  with  this  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  Bobah.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his 
agreement  ? 

Senator  Bobah.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  Ishii  agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently 
established  now,  that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your 
agreenaent  with  Ishii,  bring  to  your  mind  any  of  the  particular 
conditions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had 
in  mind  these  treaties  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  did  not  know  about  these 
treaties  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  you  did  not  tmderstand 
the  exact  line  of  the  questions  that  I  was  aslang.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
repetitive  or  insistent,  but  I  ask  you  a^ain,  do  you  not  remember  the 
publication  even  in  this  country  of  tne  treaties  for  the  disposition 
of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  the  peace,  of  the  various  belligerents  ? 
i  Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  confess  I  do  not.  When  were  they 
published  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  published — ^I  got  my 
copies  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Secretary  Lansing.  At  what  time  ? 
>  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago ;  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  long  ago ;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know, 
during  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 
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SecretaryLANsiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Lansing,  this  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  and  the  treaty  between  France  and  Japan,  and  Italy  and 
Japan,  these  treaties  were  all  entered  into  before  or  after  Japan  bad 
conquered  the  part  of  Shantung  which  she  did  conquer  from  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Senator,  I  never  have  seen  the  text  of  any 
one  of  those  treaties,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  when  they  were  entered 
into. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Japan  did  reconquer  from 
Germany  the  part  of  Shantung  which  Germany  had  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  you  do  not  know  whether  her  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  antedated  that  conquest  or  postdated 
it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Borah.  I  was  going  to  give  him  the  dates.  They 'were 
made  in  March  and  February,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  ones  ? 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  made  in  1916,  not  1917. 

Senator  Borah.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Senator  Williams.  If  they  were  made  in  1917,  they  were  made 
after  Japan  had  conquered  the  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Johnson  was  questioning  you  about 
Mesopotamia.  The  Mesopotamian  question  as^well  as  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  questions  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey? 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  that  treaty  has  not  been  negotiated ) 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  Not  at  aU. 

Senator  Williams.  And  whatever  treaty  is  effected  by  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  or  rather  the  allied  powers,  that  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey  will  settle  those  questions! 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  a  party  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey  ?  We  never  had 
any  war  with  Turkey,  did  we  4 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  I  answered  that  earlier. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you?    Very  well,  I  beg  your  pardoiu 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  thought  of  the  President  had  been  that 
we  should  be  a  signatory  to  the  treaty  in  that  we  took  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  T  understand  that.  There  was  no  reason 
why  we  should  establish  peace  with  Turkey,  not  haNing  had  war 
with  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no;  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  therefore  we  are  not  necessarily  parties 
to  that  treaty.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  This 
treaty  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
upon  the  other  as  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  that  part  of  Italv  Irre- 
denta, as  it  was  claimed,  in  which  they  agreed  that  it  should  go  to 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  war — did  that  treaty  include  the  town  of 
Fiume? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Italy,  then,  in  contending  for  the  town  of 
Fiume,  is  contending  not"  only  for  all  the  so-called  secret  treaty 
arrangements  made  with  her,  but  is  contending  for  more  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course  I  confess  I  do  not  quite 
underatancl  the  line  of  these  questions,  because  T  do  not  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Grermany. 

Senator  Williams.  The  line  of  the  questions  is  to  attack  the  treaty 
and  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know,  but  I  am  simply  trying  to  answer 
what  vnll  he  useful  in  connection  with  the  Grerman  treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  will  find  that  those 
s|)ecial  agreements,  secret  agreements,  were  made  on  the  following 
dates:  Tne  British  agreement  February  16,  1917;  the  French  agree- 
ment March  3,  1917;  the  Russian  agreement  February  20,  1917;  the 
Italian  agreement  March  7,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  And  all  of  that  was  after  Japan  had  conquered 
the  German  possessions  in  Shantung. 

Senator  Bobah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  over  here  to  get  his 
agreement  with  this  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  Bobah.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

SecretarvLiANSiNG.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his 
agreement  ? 

Senator  Bobah.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  Ishii  agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently 
established  now,  that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your 
agreement  with  Ishii,  bring  to  your  mind  any  of  the  particular 
conditions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had 
in  mind  these  treaties  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  did  not  know  about  these 
treaties  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  ^ou  did  not  tmderstand 
the  exact  line  of  the  questions  that  I  was  aslong.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
repetitive  or  insistent,  but  I  ask  you  a^ain,  do  you  not  remember  the 
pubUcation  even  in  this  country  of  tne  treaties  for  the  disposition 
of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  the  peace,  of  the  various  belligerents  ? 
k  Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  confess  I  do  not.  When  were  they 
published  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  published — ^I  got  my 
copies  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Secretary  Lansing.  At  what  time  ? 
f  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago ;  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  long  ago;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know, 
during  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  war  they  were  first 
published  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Sentor  roMERENE.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you 
referring  now  to  the  publication  of  these  treaties  as  made  by  the 
Russian  Government  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Kerenskjr  published 
them  first,  and  then  thev  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  remember  seeing  them  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  can  not  ask  you  anything  about 
that  because  you  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  those  secret 
treaties,  but  if  it  was  demonstrated  as  a  fact  that  the  territorial 
administrations  were  made  and  were  being  made  in  Paris  according 
to  those  secret  treaties — ^but  I  will  no  ask  you  anvthing  about  those 
secret  treaties  because  you  are  not  familiar  with  them.  I  make  that 
explanation  because  you  said  you  did  not  understand  the  trend  of  the 
questions  I  asked. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  connection  with  the  German 
treaty? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in  connection  with  the 
German  treaty,  but  in  connection  with  the  treaties  that  are  bein^  made 
now.  However,  I  pass  that  because  of  your  unfamiliarity  with  the 
various  treaties. 

Now,  did  the  American  commissioner  have  any  particular  theory 
concerning  reparations  under  the  German  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  question  also  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  mean  by.  We  had  the  general  theory  in  regard  to  reparations 
that  Germany  could  never  pay  for  the  damage  that  she  had  caused, 
and  that  she  should  pay  just  so  far  as  she  was  able.  That  was  the 
whole  policv  of  our  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  determine  how  much  she  could 
pay,  and  assess  it  against  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.    How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  did  you  assess  what  she  should 
pay! 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  assessed  what  she  should  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  could  not  be  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  not  been  done. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  a  possibility  that  it  shall  be 
done? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Through  the  reparation  commis- 
sion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  has  determined  the 
amount  to  be  assessed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  WMch  is  left  indefinite  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  because  they  can  not  tell.     They  dis- 
cussed that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  assess  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  based  on  tne  ability  of  Germany  to 
pay,  and  the  relative 

Senator  Williams.  Claims  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  relative  division  that  should  be  made 
according  to  the  character  of  damages  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Tne  division  is  a  secondary  problem 
that  I  am  coming  to  in  just  a  minute. 

Secretary  Lansing,  x  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  fix  the  amount  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Solely  with  regard  to  the  ability  of 
Germany  to  pay  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  do  you  know  how  the  Repa- 
ration Commission  arrive  at  their  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  to 
arrive  at  that  unanimously  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No, 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  a  part  of  the  treaty 
making,  and  of  this  particular  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly,;  but  I  could  not  pick  up  all  these 
various  matters  and  details.     It  is  physically  impossible. 

Senator  Williams.  He  could  not  carry  it  all  in  his  head  if  he  were 
Solomon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  asserting  that  he  is 
Solomon,  or  that  he  can  carry  it  in  his  head. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  ask  questions  that 
you  have  prepared  in  advance  than  it  is  to  answer  questions  prepared 
in  advance  and  asked  you  when  you  do  not  know  what  is  gomg  to  be 
a^ked  you.  I  asked  at  the  committee  to  know  what  I  was  to  be 
questioned  about.  They  said  they  did  not  know,  so  that  I  had  to 
come  up  here  without  any  preparation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  If  I  had  known  that  you  had  made 
a  request  of  that  kind  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  put  them 
in  writing  and  furnished  you  a  copy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  would  prefer,  I  will  let  this 
thing  pass  for  the  moment. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  it  is  satisfactory 
to  you  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  at  all  disagreeable  to  you  in  the  examination. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  reparation  part  of  this  treaty  I  will  not  trouble  yoa 
on  it;  I  will  not  bother  you  about  it. 

Secretary  Lansing,  ifo;  I  am  not.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  very 
complicated  affair,  and  it  was  worked  over  for  months,  and  worked 
out  by  men  who  were  more  or  less  experts  in  the  matters  of  finance 
and  economics.  It  is  largely  an  industrial  and  financial  question, 
and  I  am  in  no  way  an  expert  myself  on  it.  I  would  not  know 
whether  it  was  worked  out  properly  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  intended  to  ask  you  a  series  of 
questions  as  to  its  workability  and  whether  or  riot  it  could  be  carried 
out,  but  I  will  refrain  from  domg  so,  under  your  statement,  on  account 
of  your  lack  of  knowledge  on  it. 

Secretary  Lansing,   i  es.     It  is  a  matter  of  expert  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  know,  as  amatter  of  policy, 
whether  the  United  States  intends  to  take  any  part  of  the  reparation? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  deter- 
mined.    I  never  have  heard  it  discussed.. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  never  heard  it 
discussed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  never  discussed  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  from  some  witness's 
testimony  here  that  it  had  been  determined,  and  tentatively  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  that  we  would  have  no  part  in  the  reparation. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  see.  naturally,  the  experts  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  would  go  directly  to  tne  heads  of  the  States,  because  that  is 
where  the  determination  lay,  in  the  determination  of  items  of  that  sort 
in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Faii».  I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  to  the  Secretary  also,  that  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  written  request  to  this  committee  the  other  day  that  they  might 
advise  him  and  help  him  in  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  this 
reparation  board. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  Senator  Johnson's  question  to  be 
whether  we  will  have  any  part  of  the  reparation,  and  not  whether  we 
will  take  part  in  its  administration. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  If  there  has 
been  a  misunderstanding,  I  will  ask  the  question  again,  whether  or 
not  it  was  tentatively  or  otherwise  understood  or  agreed  that  we 
were  to  have  no  part  in  the  reparation;  not  in  the  reparation  com- 
mission, but  in  the  reparation  ultimately  paid. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  definite 
agreement  as  to  that.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  not  taking  any. 
Tnat  is  mypersonal  view. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  taking  any  repara- 
tion. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  You  mean  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  You  do  not  mean  so  far  as  private  individuab 
are  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  must  all  be  paid. 
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Senator  HrrcHOocK.  There  are  $100,000,000  of  shipping  losses 
during  the  war,  and  thev  have  got  to  be  paid. 

Secretary  Lansing .  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  they  are  reparations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
that  is  the  President's  personal  opinion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  understand  that  it  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  that  from  his  speech 
of  July  4,  that  that  was  his  position. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another 
phase  of  the  matter.  Discussion  came  up  the  other  day^  as  to  how  far 
the  league  of  nations  would  aflFect  the  question  of  boundaries,  and  the 
assertion  was  made  by  the  witness  then  before  us  to  the  effect  that 
certain  boundaries  that  were  not  laid  out  on  strategical  lines,  but 
were  laid  out  on  other  lines,  of  nationality  or  race,  could  not  be 
supported  except  with  the  league  of  nations;  which  led  to  some 
acrimonious  debate  around  the  table.  Have  you  ever  read  that 
page  or  two  of  the  treaty  containing  the  boundaries  between  Poland 
ana  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have,  at  one  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  jjrou  this  question.  Could 
that  boundary  be  maintained  by  Poland  for  six  months,  or  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  without  a  league  of  nations  and  its  moral 
force  behmd  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  unless  Germany  was  disarmed  and 
Poland  was  armed. 

Senator  Williams.  And  kept  disarmed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  follow  out  the  line,  that  boundary  is 
hot  at  all  strategical,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  no  natural  objects  that  make  it 
strong?  It  is  just  the  line  that  they  tried  to  get  the  majority  of 
Poles  on  one  siae  of,  and  the  majority  of  Germans  on  the  other? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  now  and  then  they  could  not  succeed, 
he  cause  the  line  could  not  be  made  too  zigzaggy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  there  not  other  boundaries  of  which  the 
same  thing  could  be  said,  of  big  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  it  is  quite  true  in  several  instances  that 
the  boundaries  are  not  strategic  in  any  way.  And  I  think  this 
should  be  said,  that  in  certain  cases  the  ethnological  line  has  given 
place  to  the  economic  Une.  My  own  theory  is  that  the  economic 
line  is  frequently  more  important  than  the  ethnographic  line. 

Senator  Williams.  It  might  be,  in  a  particular  place. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  this  true,  that  they  tried  to  be  guided 
by  racial  and  national  lines  so  far  as  they  coula,  but  now  and  then 
they  would  strike  a  place  where  the  economic  question  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  overlook  the  other,  in  a  small  territory  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
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Senator  vVilliams.  For  instance — the  country  around  Piume,  the 
.  population  is  largely  Italian,  and  the  thing  wmch  led  them  to  dis- 
regard the  racial  question  there  was  the  economic  question  of  trans- 
portation and  trade? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  beg  you  to  follow  me  in  asking 
you  this  question: 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1919,  there  was  read  into  the  record  a  cable- 
gram from  the  President,  addressed  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
announcing  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  speaking  of  the  league 
of  nations  ne  said: 

It  associates  the  free  governments  of  the  world  in  a  permanent  league  in  which 
they  are  pledged  to  use  their  united  power  to  maintain  peace  by  maintaining  right 
and  justice. 

Further  that  the  member  governments  "undertake  to  be  responsible 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  the  execution  of  their  task  by  accepting 
the  direction  of  the  lea^e  of  nations." 

In  the  President's  adaress  to  the  Senate,  on  July  10,  again  speaking 
of  the  league  of  nations,  he  said: 

It  provided  a  means  of  common  counsel  which  all  were  pledged  to  accept;  a  comoi"" 
authority  whose  decisions  would  be  recognized  as  decisions  which  all  must  respect 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1919,  Secretary  Tumulty  gave  out  the  following 
message  from  President  Wilson,  referring  to  the  Franco-Ameri(  an 
treaty: 

I  have  promised  to  propose  to  the  Senate  a  supplement  in  which  we  shall  apci-. 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  to  come  immediato^ 
to  the  assistance  of  France  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  by  Grermany,  thus  mttr^]^ 
hastening  the  action  to  which  we  should  be  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  lo&fsMi  " 
nations. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate,  dated  July  29,  1919,  transmitting  \W 
Franco-American  treaty,  the  President  says: 

The  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  provides  for  military  action  for  the  prorcs  • 
of  its  members  only  upon  advice  of  the  council  of  the  league.    Advice  given,  it  i*  • 
be  presumed,  only  upon  deliberation  and  acted  upon  by  each  of  the  govemmein 
the  member  states  omy  after  its  own  judgment  justifies  such  action. 

The  question  I  desire  to  ask  you  is  this:  Which  one  of  these  st^i? 
ments  is  correct?    Are  we  bound  by  the  common  authority  of  > 
league,  as  stated  in  the  President's  address  of  July  10?    Woui^l 
be  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  league  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Fin- 
as  stated  in  the  Tumulty  message  of  May  9,  or  woxild  we  be  fi  • 
accept  the  advice  of  the  league  only  if  our  own  judgment  ]\\- 
such  action,  as  stated  in  the  President's  message  of  July  29  i 

Can  you  follow  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can,  and  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  answer  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not  going  to  answer — ^I  am  r- 
to  interpret  the  President's  language  for  nim. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  calls  for  an  t 
tation  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  I^nsing.  I  know,  that  is  quite  true ;  if  not  from 
that  the  President  has  said.  If  you  ask  me  for  an  interpret* 
that  is  a  different  thing. 
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Senator  Knox.  Speaking  from  the  lang:uage  of  the  treaty  itself, 

is  it  a  matter  in  which  we  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  mider 

article  10? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 
Senator  Knox.  You  think  so. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  that  we  may  do  just  as  we  please  with- 
out violating  our  honor  or  agreement  on  any  recommenaation  made 
in  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  mighty  important. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  we  have  got,  certainly,  that  legal  right. 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  you  about  the  moral  right. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No,  you  did  not  mention  mat. 

Senator  JCnox.  Yes,  I  said  without  violating  oiu*  honor;  with 
honor. 

SecretaryLiAN'siNG.  With  honor  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  in  honor  we  would  have  to  follow 
out  the  general  purposes  of  that  article. 

Senator  EInox.  •In  other  words  if  the  council  of  the  league  of 
nations  directed  us  to  resort  to  arms  against  China  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  regaining  her  rights  in  Shantung,  we  would  be  bound 
to  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  Congress  approved. 

Senator  Knox.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  Congress,  I  am  talking 
about  the  obligations  we  have  assumed  tmder  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  absolute  obligation. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  one  thing  or  the  other,  Mr.  Secretary.  We 
either  have  liberty  of  action,  or  we  are  bound  bjr  our  agreement,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  that  subject,  and  apparently  among  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate  some  are  convinced  that  we  are  absolutely 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  council.  Others  say,  just  as  this  last 
expression  of  the  President  indicates,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide, 
after  the  recommendations  have  been  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  it  not  very  much  like  the  Panama  Treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  particle  of  analogy  between 
the  Panama  treaty  and  that,  because  in  Panama  we  were  defending 
our  own  property.  We  have  a  zone  in  Panama,  and  we  have  built 
the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  in  the  world,  and  the  peace  of  the 
environment  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  that  property.  We  are 
merely  defending  our  own  down  there.  I  do  not  see  any  analogy 
between  this  ana  the  Panama  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  more  essential,  then,  that  there  should  be 
peace  in  Panama  than  that  there  should  be  peace  in  all  the  world  1 

Senator  Knox.  No;  not  at  aU.  That  is  a  non  sequitiir.  It  is  in 
my  mind  that  wherever  we  have  tremendous  property  interests  at 
stake  we  should  see  that  there  is  peace  in  that  neignborhood. 

Secretary  Lansing.  -Ajid  therefore  the  change  of  sovereignty  would 
affect  our  rights  there  ? 

Senator  ^Nox.  Would  affect  our  rights. 

Secretary  Lansing.  How  could  that  be,  under  that  law  ? 
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Senator  Knox.  The  change  of  sovereignty  would  affect  our  rights 
in  this  sense,  that  as  long  as  our  zone  and  our  great  property  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  friendly  nation  we  are  at'  peace.  That  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us;  but  the  difference  between  that  and  guaranteeing 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  a  remote 
nation  is  just  as  great  as  the  difference  between  night  and  day,  to  my 
mind. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  a  difference  in  degree  rather  than  any- 
thing else.  • 

^  Senator  Knox.  It  is  the  degree,  I  think,  that  determines  the  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  it  binds  future  Congresses,  does  it  not— 
that  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Only  in  the  sense  that  future  Congresses  might 
feel  that  the  same  reasons  diat  justified  the  makmg  of  the  treaty 
would  justify  the  carryihg  of  it  out  as  long  as  we  have  the  canal. 

Senator  Williams.  Wnich  cost  us  the  most  money  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint,  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  European  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  that  we  had  a  pretty  important 
interest  in  that  war  when  we  were  dragged  into  it  against  our  own  will. 

Senator  Knox.  We  did  not  go  int^  it  in  pursuance  of  any  agree- 
ment whatever. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  but  if  we  had  gone  into  it  in  the  pursuance 
of  any  agreement  we  would  not  have  been  any  more  in  it  than  we  were 
without  any  agreement. 

Senator  Knox.  But  I  do  think  in  all  seriousness  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  one  breath  the 
President  says  we  are  bound.  In  the  next  breath  he  says  we  may 
act  according  to  our  own  discretion  upon  the  recommendation.  Now, 
we  ought  redly  to  know  what  the  thmg  means,  and  I  am  only  tndng 
to  get  your  opmion,  because  I  value  your  opinion. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  vou.  I  confess  that  all  it  provides  in 
article  10  is  that  the  council  snail  advise  upon  the  means. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  tne  last  sentence  of  artide 
10.  That  is  as  to  a  threat  or  a  danger.  First  we  guarantee.  Then 
after  that  sentence  guaranteeing  comes  another  sentence 

Or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggresEdon 

If  you  will  follow  me,  am  I  accurate  in  that  statement  i 
Secretary  LansiiJg.  You  are 

the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

That  is  the  obligation  with  respect  to  preserving  territorial  int^- 
rity  and  the  political  independence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  divide  it,  then,  as 
Senator  Lodge  does,  into  two  distinct  segments  or  sections  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  indeed  I  do  not.  There  is  no  comma 
after  the  word  **  aggression.'' 

Senator  Williams.  Mr  Secretary,  Italy  had  an  alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  under  which  Italy  was  obliged  to  go  the  assistance 
of  her  allies  under  certain  circumstances,  in  a  war  of  defense.  Ger- 
many declared  that  she  was  in  a  war  of  defsnse.  Austria  declared 
that  she  was  in  a  war  of  defense,  and  Italy  put  her  own  interpretation 
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upon  the  sort  of  war  it  was,  and  declared  that  she  was  neutral.    Is 

not  that  analogous  ?    There  may  be  a  moral  obl^ation,  but  after  all 

each  nation  is  left  to  determine  whether  the  particular  circumstances 

that  bind  it  are  confronting  it  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Senator. 
Senator  Knox.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  is  no  one  phase 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  that  the  public  are  so  much 
interested  in  as  in  Article  X,  and  I  think  anv  elucidation  that  you 
can  make  of  it  would  be  a  real  service,  to  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  have  bound  ourselves  so  that  in  honor  we  must  accept  the 
advice  of  the  council  and  go  to  the  rehef  of  nations  that  are  threat- 
ened by  outside  agression  or  whether  we  can  take  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  do  as  we  please. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  As  I  understand  the  last  clause  of  article  ten, 
the  council  shall  meet  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  various  nations  to  take  such 
action  as  they  may  deem  proper  after  the  result  of  that  consultation 
is  reported. 

Senator  Knox.  But  that  advice  is  only  as  to  the  means.  We  have 
alreatly  entered  into  a  covenant  that  wewill  do  the  thing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yea;  that  is  quite  true. 

Senator  KNOX.  If  you  have  covenanted  to  do  a  thing  and  then 
leave  it  to  someDody  to  determine  the  means,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
under  an  obligation  to  adopt  the  means  suggested  by  the  council  or 
committee,  or  whatever  the  authority  is  that  suggests  the  means. 
The  strength  of  the  covenant,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  first  sentence 
there. 

Secretary  TiANsiNG.  It  is,  and  the  word  '' aggression ''  is  very 
important.  The  word  '^ aggression''  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
wrongful  act.  Now,  somenody  ha^^  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  wrongful  act.  As  I  read  it,  the  mere  invasion  of  territory  is  not 
necessarily  an  aggressive  act.  You  may  invade  territory  to  protect 
yoiir  own  nationals  fi'om  danger.  I  do  not  assume  for  one 
moment 

Senator  BInox.  Would  it  not  be  aggresvsion  just  the  same,  only  it 
would  be  justifiable  agCTession  ?    It  is  stiD  aggression. 

S(>cretary  Lansing,  rossibly  that  is  in  a  broader  sense,  but  I 
assume  that  this  is  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  an  evil  invasion. 
For  example,  I  can  conceive  where  it  is  necessary  to  land  troops  in 
time  of  revolution  or  anarchy  to  protect  your  own  citizens  and  their 
property. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  an  aggression  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  aggression. 

Senator  KNOX.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  aggression. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  there  might  be  similar  cases,  where  you 
could  cover  considerable  area  of  territory. 

Senator  Knox.  But  take  a  case  where  it  was  a  distinct  agression. 
We  bind  ourselves  to  protect  the  teiritorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the  league  against  external  aggression. 
Xow,  suppose  there  is  what,  to  your  mind,  would  be  a  well  defined 
case  of  aggression.  There  is  no  aoubt  about  what  we  have  agreed 
to  do  first. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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Senator  Knox.  Very  well  then.  If  we  have  agreed  to  do  it,  have 
we  not  agreed  to  adopt  the  means  of  the  council  that  we  have  set  up 
to  determine  what  means  shall  be  adopted  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  We  might  not  agree  with  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  might  not  agree  with  them.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  the  council  might  disagree  with  the  others. 

Senator  Fall.  About  what — about  whether  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression,  or  about  how  we  should  repel  it,  or  what  our  obligations 
are? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Or  whether  this  Nation  should  take  part  in  any 
military  operations  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  clear  to  your  mind  that  the  council  itself 
decides  whether  an  act  is  one  of  aggression  or  not,  and  not  the  nation 
itself  behind  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  determine. 

Senator  Fall.  To  decide  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression  f 
Then  what  has  the  council  to  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  to  advise  and  consider  means  as  to 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation. 

Senator  Fall.  It  has  to  submit  to  every  nation  obligated  by  the 
treaty,  and  allow  each  nation  to  say  whether  a  particular  act  under 
consideration  is  an  act  of  aggression  or  not.  Then  suppose  they  report 
back  to  the  council  that  thejr  have  discovered  that  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression.  Then  the  councd  sayis,  *' You  should  repel  it  in  such  and 
such  a  way.  *'  Then  that  is  reported  back  to  the  inaividual  members 
of  the  league,  and  then  they  take  up  the-  question  as  to  how  thev 
will  repel  it,  or  whether  they  will  repel  it  at  all.  Is  that  what  article 
10  means  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  the  machinery  is  as  complicated 
as  that.     . 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  understood  ^ou  to  say  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  an  act  of  aggression  was  to  be  decided,  not  by 
the  council  but  by  the  State. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to 
review  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  council  to  the 
State,  first  as  to  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression,  and  second  the 
State  has  power  to  determine  as  to  whether  it  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council.     That  is  your  judgment,  is  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so.  It  is  just  as  if  we,  in  the  event  of  a 
manifest  wrong  against  some  nation 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  privilege  without  going  into  thi^ 
lei^e  at  all. 

&cretary  Lansing.  But  we  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  done  it  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
We  have  just  done  it,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  wind  up  a  war  In 
which  we  did  it.  We  had  another  war  in  1898  in  which  we  exercised 
that  judgment.  We  engaged  in  that  war.  We  have  done  it  wherever 
humanity  has  called  upon  us  to  do  it,  every  time  in  our  entire  historr. 
I  should  like  to  see  anyone  cite  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Other  nations  have  not. 

Senator  Fall.  But  we  have.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Now  you  say  that  is  all  the  power  we  would  have — all 
the  obligation  we  would  incur  under  article  10. 
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L&xscc€L  JIf  I  hftTY  stated. 

JoKmco^  «f  Galiianua.  Were  ycm  ^r^r  pivsccit  at  mnx  ijs- 
cihsion  <rf^  arnde  10  a;t  Pam  I 

Scirrrtjux  LASKsObG.  X«l 

SesiJtar  JaHs:som  ct  CalifomiB.  Did  ycm  erer  bear  tihe  Amermn 
eommiMflPBrs  disc^K  arade  10,  as  to  iriiat  wcsold  o(«ar  vzMicT  it  f 

Secretaxj  L&si^si^G.  Xo:  tber  aerer  diaeiBsed  it  vith  mcL 

Seoator  JoHXBcnik  <«r  Calif <ini2a.  Xercr  diseased  h  at  all  f  Did 
von  erer  diatsam  it  wiii  anjliodT,  llr.  SoCTetarv  ? 

SecretajT  Laj^sdc^g.  I  bare,  a  great  manT  tim^. 

Sena&or  Johxbox  oT  CkJif  ornia.  But  ihe  Vieirpoint  <if  the  men  viM» 
adopted  it  a.t  Paiis  azul  the  xiewpoiiit  of  those  ^  our  oim  ctammiBskisi 
^o  adopted  it  joa  do  iiDt  know! 

SecTPtarr  LiLikSiKG.  I  do  uc^t  tnaw  th&r  xiew^  of  it- 
Senator  Jobxsoj:  «er  CkJif omia.  Xerer  harxog  disrosBed  it  mitih 
uiy  of  tfaemf 

^eoTtajTr  Lakses^g.  Qhu  -irBll,  I  have  dismased  it  inf oimallT  ^th 
xhfm.  of  ccmrse. 

Senator  JoHi^fiios^  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  the  discussions ! 

Secrptainr  Lajcsd^.  I  do  not  recall  them. 

Senator  Fatj..  llr.  SecretarT,  so  that  ve  mar  clear  np  the  record 
as  Te  go  along,  tha.t  is  so  far  as  m j  own  head  is  cx^neemed,  I  wish  to 
ask  TOQ  anouter  qnetion  or  two.  The  Senator  from  IGssisanpi 
'^.Xfilliams^  ai^&ed  toq  a  question  about  to  this  effect,  as  to  wbetner 
the  line  d  deniaxcatian  a^^sed  upon  in  this  treaty  between  Poland 
and  GesraanT  could  be  maintained  six  months  if  ft  were  not  for  the 
<xinstitiition  of  the  leagpe  of  nations^  and  I  understood  vou  to  answer 
that  it  could  not.  Was  that  the  effect  of  his  ques^on  and  your 
answer? 

Secretarr  Laksikg.  I  limited  it. 

Senator  Faij..  That  it  would  be  impoasible  unless  it  was  for  the 
lei|:Qe  of  natkms — that  it  would  be  impoasible  to  maintain  that  line. 

^^enetarr  Laksikg.  I  went  further  tnan  that. 

Senate^-  Fall.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  far. 

SecretajT  Laxsn^G.  I  stated  that  rerr  dearly. 

Senator  Fall.  Hiat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

Secretarv  Laksikg.  That  if  Gennany  was  disarmed  and  Poland 
WIS  aimecC  of  course  Poland  could  hold  it.     That  is  a  manifest  fact. 

SenatcH"  Fall.  But  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  f  onn  a  league  of 
nations  for  Ihe  purpose  of  maintaining  that  line  i 

Secretary  Laksikg.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Senator  ^all.  Well,  do  you  think  so  ? 

Secretary  Laksikg.  If  you  keep  Poland  f uDy  armed  and  Germany 
disarmed^  you  do  not  need  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  they  are  both  armed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  they  are  both  armed,  then  you  need  the 
league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  tou  need  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Sec«rt«T  Laksdig.  tes. 

SenatcH'  ^all.  The  league  of  nations,  as  it  happens,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  in  the  treaty. 

SecTOtary  Lansing.  I  think  article  10  has. 
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Senator  Knox.  Very  well  then.  If  we  have  agreed  to  do  it,  have 
we  not  agreed  to  adopt  the  means  of  the  council  that  we  have  set  up 
to  determine  what  means  shall  be  adopted  ? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  We  might  not  agree  with  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  might  not  agree  with  them.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  the  council  might  disagree  with  the  others. 

Senator  Fall.  About  what — about  whether  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression,  or  about  how  we  should  repel  it,  or  what  our  obligations 
are? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Or  whether  this  Nation  should  take  part  in  any 
military  operations  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  clear  to  your  mind  that  the  council  itself 
decides  whether  an  act  is  one  of  aggression  or  not,  and  not  the  nation 
itself  behind  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  determine. 

Senator  Fall.  To  decide  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression? 
Then  what  has  the  council  to  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  to  advise  and  consider  means  as  to 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation. 

Senator  Fall.  It  has  to  submit  to  every  nation  obligated  by  the 
treaty,  and  allow  each  nation  to  say  whether  a  particular  act  under 
consideration  is  an  act  of  aggression  or  not.  Then  suppose  they  report 
back  to  the  council  that  they  have  discovered  that  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression.  Then  the  coimcil  sayis,  **  You  should  repel  it  in  such  and 
such  a  way. "  Then  that  is  reported  back  to  the  inaividual  members 
of  the  leaj^e,  and  then  they  take  up  the-  question  as  to  how  they 
wiD  repel  it,  or  whether  they  will  repel  it  at  ail.  Is  that  what  artidV 
10  means  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  the  machinery  is  as  complicated 
as  that.     , 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  an  act  of  aggression  was  to  be  decided,  not  by 
the  council  but  by  the  State. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to 
review  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  council  to  the 
State,  first  as  to  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression,  and  second  the 
State  has  power  to  determine  as  to  whether  it  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council.     That  is  your  judgment,  is  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so.  It  is  just  as  if  we,  in  the  event  of  a 
manifest  ^ong  against  some  nation ^ 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  privilege  without  going  into  this 
lec^e  at  all. 

^Bcretary  Lansing.  But  we  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  done  it  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
We  have  just  done  it,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  wmd  up  a  war  In 
which  we  did  it.  We  had  another  war  in  1898  in  which  we  exercised 
that  judgment.  We  engaged  in  that  war.  We  have  done  it  ^^erever 
humanity  has  called  upon  us  to  do  it,  every  time  in  our  entire  history. 
I  should  like  to  see  anyone  cite  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Other  nations  have  not. 

Senator  Fall.  But  we  have.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Now  you  say  that  is  all  tne  power  we  would  have — all 
the  obligation  we  would  incur  under  article  10. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  As  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  dis- 
cussion of  article  10  at  Paris  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  American 
commissioners  discuss  article  10,  as  to  what  would  occur  under  it? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  never  discussed  it  with  me. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Never  discussed  it  at  all  ?    Did 
you  ever  discuss  it  with  anybody,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  have,  a  great  many  times. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  who 
adopted  it  at  Paris  and  the  viewpoint  of  those  oi  our  own  commission 
who  adopted  it  you  do  not  know? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  their  views  of  it. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Never  having   discussed  it  with 
any  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well,  I  have  discussed  it  informally  with 
them,  of  coiirse. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  the  discussions  ? 
Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  them. 

Senator  t'ALL.  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  we  may  clear  up  the  record 
^  we  go  along,  that  is  so  far  as  my  own  head  is  concerned,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  anomer  question  or  two.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Williams)  asked  you  a  question  about  to  this  effect,  as  to  whether 
the  line  of  demarcation  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty  between  Poland 
and  Gennany  could  be  maintained  six  months  if  it  were  not  for  the 
constitution  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  understood  you  to  answer 
that  it  could  not.  Was  that  the  effect  of  his  question  and  your 
answer? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  limited  it. 

Senator  Fall.  That  it  would  be  impossible  unless  it  was  for  the 
league  of  nations — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  line. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  went  further  tnan  that. 
Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.     Now,  let  us 
see  how  far. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  stated  that  very  clearly. 
Senator  Fall.  That  is  what  I  am  trymg  to  get. 
Secretary  Lansing.  That  if  Germanv  was  disarmed  and  Poland 
was  armed,  of  course  Poland  could  hola  it.     That  is  a  manifest  fact. 
Senator  Fall.  But  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  league  of 
natipns  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  line  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  so. 
Senator  Fall.  Well,  do  you  think  so  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  you  keep  Poland  fully  armed  and  Germany 
disarmed,  you  do  not  need  the  league  of  nations. 
Senator  Fall.  Suppose  they  are  both  armed  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  If  they  are  both  armed,  then  you  need  the 
league  of  nations. 
Senator  Fall.  Then  you  need  the  league  of  nations  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  league  of  nations,  as  it  happens,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  in  the  treaty. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  article  10  has. 
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Senator  Fall.  Page  129  of  the  treatjr,  paragraph  2  of  the  annex, 
provides  for  an  international  commission  wmch  shall  govern  the 
disposition  of  that  line.  It  provides  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy  shall  appoint  an  internationat 
commission.     Paragrapn  3  provides  that — 

The  commission  shall  enjov  all  th**  powers  exercised  by  the  German  or  the  Pruaian 
Gov3mment  excapt  tho63  of  legislation  or  taxation. 

On  page  131  it  provides  that — 

The  commission  will  maintain  ord^r  with  the  help  of  the  troops  which  will  be  at 
its  disposal,  and,  to  the  ext'^nt  which  it  may  deem  necessary,  by  means  of  gendarmerie 
recruited  among  the  inhabitants  of  th<^  country. 

Now  the  league  of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  has  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  referring  to  the  plebiscite  in  upper 
Silesia? 

Senator  Fall.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  maintenance  of  order; 
and  I  will  say  to  you  further  that  the  following  article  provides  for 
that  for  one  year  and  a  half,  and  then  for  a  period  of  six  months 
longer  for  the  governing  by  this  commission  alone,  without  the  inter- 
ference in  any  way  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  then  provides  for  a 
continuous  government  forever  of  this  territory  between  Prussia  and 
Poland  unless  Prussia  and  Poland,  respectively,  in  the  meantime 
have  so  restored  order  that  they  are  able  to  reinstate  it  within  their 
respective  territories  themselves.  The  league  of  nations  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.     It  is  the  international  commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  area,  upper  Silesia,  is  an  area  which  is  as 
yet  to  be  subjected  to  a  plebiscite;  and  then,  when  that  line  is  deter- 
mined, you  will  not  have  a  strategic  line,  no  matter  which  way  the 
plebiscite  goes,  and  after  that  you  will  have  to  depend  on  the  league 
of  nations  or  disarm  Germanv,  or  Poland  can  not  maintain  her  lines. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  why  do  we  have  this  commission  with  amis, 
and  the  right  to  recruit  soldiers,  and  why  do  we  not  say  that  the 
lea^e  of  nations  shall  do  it?  We  do.  not  say  that  the  league  of 
nations  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  do  not  need  to,  because  it  is  covered  by 
the  article. 

Senator  Fall.  '  *  We  do  not  need  to.  *'  Then  the  league  has  general 
powers,  whether  it  is  given  them  definitely  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  you,  so  we  are  even. 

Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  be  a  50-50  break. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  go  back  to  one  or  two 
matters  that  you  have  spoken  about.  A  while  ago  you  were  giving 
your  ideas  as  to  the  labor  clauses,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Senator 
McCimiber.  You  said  you  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  labor 
provisions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  had  been. 

Senator  Fall.  The  American  members  of  the  commission  were 
Messrs.  Gompers  find  Hurley,  wore  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate.  He  took  Mr. 
Hurley's  place. 

Senator  Fall.  The  United  States  of  America  had  Mr.  Samuel 
Oompers.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Hon. 
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A.  N.  Hurley,  president  of  the  American  Shipping  Board;  substi- 
tutes, Hon.  H.  M.  Robinson  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Snotwell.  The  British 
Empire  was  represented  by  the  right  honorable  G.  N.  Barnes,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  member  oi  the  war  cabinet;  substitutes,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Butler  and  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne.  France  was  represented 
by  Mr.  CoUiard,  minister  of  labor;  substitute,  Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine. 
Italy  was  represented  by  Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  and  Japan  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Otcnai.  Belgium  was  represented  by  Mr.  Van- 
dervelde;  Cubaby  li&.  De  Bustamante;  Poland  by  Count  Zoltowski, 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  by  Mr.  Ben^s.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  was  a  suggestion 
offered  by  any  of  the  delegates — ^was  that  called  to  your  attention — 
that  any  of  those  delegates  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
agriculture  should  be  represented  on  this  labor  board  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  then  whether  the  French  and  the 
Italian  delegates  offered  a  resolution  before  the  commission  to  that 
effect  which  was  voted  down  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  By  the  American  and  other  delegates  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  a  member  of  that  commission  and  others  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  article  about  which  you  were  being  interrogated  by  Sena- 
tor McCumber  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  discussed  it  with  them. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  it  is  public.     It  is  printed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Senator  Fall.  You  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  provisions  of 
article  419,  referred  to  by  Senator  McCumber,  were  not  penal  in  their 
terms;  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  obligatory. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Permissive. 

wSenator  Fall.  That  is  as  to  the  use  by  any  member  of  measures  of 
an  economic  character  to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the 
councU.  You  seemed  to  think  that  was  in  no  sense  penal,  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  mandatory.     It  is  permissive. 

Senator  Fall.  Only  permissive  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  es. 

Senator  Fall.  You  say  you  do  not  know  that  the  commission 
itself  that  drew  the  article  understood  that  it  was  obligatory  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  place  in  the  record 
lat^r  the  opinion  of  the  commission  itself  which  adopted  this  article, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  suggestions,  discussions,  and  resolutions 
^diich  they  offered.  The  pampluet  which  I  have  is  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation  and  contains 
the  report  of  the  commission  on  international  labor  legislation  of  the 
peace  conference,  the  report  of  this  commission  that  Secretary  Lansing 
said  he  understood  had  been  formed,  and  which  was  formed,  and  it 
did  a<?fee  on  these  articles.  This  pamphlet,  however,  also  contains 
the  report  of  the  British  National  Industrial  Conference — a  very 
interesting  document. 
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Do  you  know  what  the  obiection  was  which  was  offered  by  the 
American  and  the  Brazilian  aelegates  to  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  other  delegates  with  reference 
to  the  labor  articles  ? 

Secretary  LANSiNGt.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  both  of  those  delegations 
held  that  they  could  not  accede  to  some  of  the  propositions  advanced 
by  Great  Bntain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  others,  because  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  tne  form  of  our  Government, 
being  constituted  of  various  sovereign  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  discussion  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  any  discussion  there  or 
any  promise  or  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  labor  leaders,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tne  TJnited  States  Government,  on  that  commission^ 
that  they  would  go  as  far  as  they  could  and  then  they  would  here- 
after seek  to  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  amended 
so  that  without  the  interposition  of  a  coiu*t  they  could  make  the 
mandate  of  the  league  council  absolutely  binding  upon  the  United 
States? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  that  proposition  was  ad- 
vanced by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  delegates? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  it  was  turned  down  by  the  Americans, 
simjply  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clear  up  another  matter,  I 
was  out  of  the  room  this  morning  when  you  were  asked  a  question 
by  one  of  the  Senators  with  reference  to  the  reason  why  Costa  Rica 
was  not  allowed  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  Of  course  I  have  not  read 
the  record,  and  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present;  but  I  have  xmder- 
stood  from  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the  reason  in 
general  offered  bv  you  was  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  now 
existing  has  not  been  recognized  b^  the  powers. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  said  it  had  not  been  recognized  by  all 
the  powers. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was  not  even  invited 
to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  invitation  at  all  extended  to  her? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Costa  Rica  is  left  at  war  with  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mexico  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Fall,  Mexico  never  was  at  war  with  Germany.  That  is 
the  distinction.  Costa  Rica,  however,  did  declare  war  against 
Germany,  did  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is,  the  unrecognized  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  did. 

Senator  Fall.  The  unrecognized  Government.  Do  you  recall  that 
on  December  20,  1918,  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  acknowledgmg 
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the  receipts  of  their  notice  that  they  had  gone  to  war,  which  telegram 
was  to  the  following  effect: 

By  resolution  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  instructed  me  to  acknowledge 
with  d  i'ep  appreciation  your  recent  message  of  congratulation  and  compliment  you 
and  your  country  upon  your  splendid  stand  for  liberty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  recall  that. 

Senator  Fall.  You  recall  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French  Government  also 
congratulated  Costa  Kica,  through  its  present  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Costa  Rica  was  recognized  by  France. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized  by  France  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  it  has  a  minister  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  A  recognized  minister  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On,  yes. 

wSenator  Fall.  Then,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  record 
to  show  the  recognition  and  the  congratulations  extended  by  the 
President  of  the  Congress  of  France  on  December  18,  1918,  to  Costa 
Kica,  upon  her  entrance  into  the  war. 

Do  you  know  what  action  Great  Britain  took  with  reference  to 
Costa  Kica  ?    Was  her  Government  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  my  impression  is  it  was. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  this  transcript  which  I  have  is  probably  cor- 
rect. It  is  dated  Paris,  fVance,  May  29,  1918,  and  signed  "Derby,'' 
Derby  was  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  was  he  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  addressed  to  Seflor  Manuel  de  Peralta,  Costa 
Kican  Minister,  Paris,  France: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  in  which  you  announce  that 
the  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  declared  war  against  the  German  Government. 
I  have  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  your  communication  to  my  Government. 

This  is  followed  by  a  note  of  June  1,  1918,  to  the  following  effect: 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  my  note  of  May  29,  I  promptly  brought  to  the 
3n«'nTioQ  of  my  Government  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  made  by  the 
HvpiiMic  of  (^oBta  Rica,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me. 

1  have  just  received  orders  from  my  Government  to  transmit  to  you  the  following 
iiH-tsak'e  in  reply  to  your  communication: 

'  Hm  Majesty  B  Government  desires  to  assure  the  Government  of  the  Costa  Rican 
R'^'puhlic  that  it  has  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  good  news  of  the  adherence 
•  t  ovta  Rica  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  humanity." 

Si^rned  by  Derby. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  further,  I  presume,  than  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  note  of  Mr.  richon.  Mr.  Pichon,  I  beUeve,  is  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  France,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Foreign  affairs;  yes. 

Si^nator  Fall.  I  call  attention  to  his  note  of  May  31,  1918,  to  the 
imiister  of  Costa  Rica,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  communica- 
ion  of  Costa  Rica  to  France,  and  thanking  Costa  Rica  for  her  action 
n  joining  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  Germany. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  call  your  attention.  I 
presume,  to  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Foch,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
allied  armies,  I  beUeve,  to  Gen.  Tinoco. 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations.  Please  convey  to  the  Costa  Kican  Aimv, 
in  the  names  of  the  armies  fighting,  full  of  confidence  for  the  most  just  of  causes 
My  sincere  thanks  for  ^ts  good  wishes. 

Then  there  is  a  communication  from  the  Imperial  Japanese  em- 
bassy, Paris,  France,  May  31,  1918,  signed  by  K.  Matusi.  Do  you 
know  who  Mr.  Matusi  is  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Matsui,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  signed  here  "Matusi."  Possibly  it  should  be 
"Matsui.''     Do  you  know  Mr.  Matsui? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  acquainted  with  him.  I  did  not  have  ref- 
erence to  chop-suey,  which  is  more  familiar  to  some  of  the  Senators. 
possibly,  than  Matsui  is  to  me.     In  this  communication  he  says : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  25th  instant,  in  which 
vou  are  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  tne  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  the  German  Empire. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  recognition  of  the  Costa  Rican  GovernmeDt  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  act  necessarily,  but  I  think  probably 
it  was  recognized. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized.  Then  there  is  a  communication 
from  the  United  States  embassy,  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharpe.  I 
think  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  that  name.  He  is 
our  ambassador,  is  he  not  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  His  communication  is  addressed  to  Senor  Manuel 
de  Peralta,  in  which  he  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  states : 

This  news  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  hear  with  lively  satisfaction  the 
noble  decision  of  your  valorous  Republic,  which,  with  no  incentive  but  its  fraternal 
disinterestedness,  has  of  her  own  free  will  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  powers  of 
the  entente,  ready  to  aid  with  all  its  forces  the  cause  of  right  against  oppression. 

Your  declaration  wiU  evoke  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  our  sister  Republics. 

You  had  knowledge  of  that  note  of  Ambassador  Sharpe,  did  you 
not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  did. 

Senator  Fall.  He  is  under  you,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  is.  It  was  not  done  by  authority  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  Neither  was  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statec^ 
in  sending  its  congratulatory  message. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  did  not  have  to  be. 

Senator  Fall.  Here  is  a  commimication  from  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor, under  date  of  June  3,  saying: 

You  were  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  by  decree  of  the  23d  of  May,  has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with 
the  German  Empire,  and  that  his  Government  desires  to  coooerate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Majesty  and  its  allies  in  the  triumph  of  ri^ht  ana  of  civilization. 

While  noting  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  decision  of  your  Government,  whi'"*- 
has  thus  established  a  new  bond  of  friendship  between  our  respective  counui^ 
associated  as  they  are  now  in  the  same  noble  cause,  1  hasten  to  assure  you  tb*t  i 
immediately  brought  the  contents  of  your  communication  to  the  attention  of  Uh 
Majesty's  Government. 
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I  find  also  a  communication  from  the  then  president  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  Gomez.  I  find  a  note  from  the  Serbian  Legation  to  the  minister, 
thanking  him  for  the  entrance  of  Costa  Rica  into  the  war.  I  find  a 
cablegram  under  date  of  June  19,  1917,  from  Brazil  to.  Costa  Rica, 
notifying  them  that  Brazil  was  entering  the  war,  and  calling  upon  all 
the  republics  on  this  continent  to  join  them;  and  I  find  here  an  answer 
from  Costa  Rica  complying  with  the  request  of  Brazil,  expressing 
their  gratification  at  the  action  of  Brazil,  and  their  intention  to  follow 
Brazil  in  the  matter.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  those  matters  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  who  was  it  that  had  not  recognized  Costa 
Eica,  or  caused  her  to  be  left  out? 
Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  States  of  America. 
Senator  Fall.  Yes;  thank  you,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  could  have  asked  me  that  to  begin  with, 
and  I  would  hav©  answered  it  frankly. 
Senator  Fall.  I  may  be  unfortunate  in  my  method  of  interrogation. 
Senator  Williams.  Has  an  ambassador,  or  a  legation,  or  a  general 
in  the  field  any  right  to  recognize  any  government  t 
Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  evidently  did  not  hear  the  answer  of 
the  Secretary. 
Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  evidently  did  hear  it. 
Senator  Fall.  I  did. 
Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  did,  too. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  think  the  Senator  would  interject  a  remark 
of  that  kind  if  he  had  heard  the  answer. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  heard  it,  and  the  Senator 
interjected  the  remark  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  wide 
extent  and  the  small  depth  of  all  this  stuff. 

Senator  Fall.  I  would  not  eneage  in  a  controversy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  nor  with  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State;  but  if 
it  became  a  matter  of  importance  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  think  I  know  what  his  answer  would  be,  if  there  are  not  more 
ways  than  one  of  recognizing  a  government. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  but 

Senator  Fall.  You  agree,  do  you  ? 

Senator  Williams.  But  those  telegrams  are  not  one  of  the  ways. 

Senator  Fall.  That  depends  altogether 

Senator  Borah.  This  controversy  is  very  unfortunate. 
Senator  Williams.  The  whole  thing  is  of  no  importance. 
Senator  Fall.  You  mentioned  Mexico,  Mr.  Secretary.     Was  the 
Tnited  States  equally  responsible  for  the  noninvitation  or  the  fact 
that  no  invitation  was  extended  to  Mexico  to  join  the  league? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not.    Then  who  was  responsible  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  the  United  States  suggest  extending  to  Mexico 
an  invitation? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not.     Did  any  other  nation  suggest  it  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  France  suggested  it? 
Secretary  I^ansing.  I  do  not. 

135546—19 ^14 
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Senator  Fall.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  De  la  Bara  in  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask — I  am  not  ^oin^  to  ask  you  what  it 
was — ^but  did  you  have  any  conference  with  nim  with  reference  to 
Mexican  aCFairs? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  a  word. 

Senator *F ALL.  He  was  the  former  ambassador  to  this  country? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  the  president  ad  interim  between 
Huerta  and  Madero  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  just  had  personal  conversations;  that  was  all. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  you,  of  course,  about  that. 
It  would  not  be  official,  I  presume.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  was  there 
any  discussion  in  reference  to  Mexican  matters  or  any  phase  of  the 
Mexican  matters  at  Paris  in  which  you  engaged } 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all.  ^ 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  when  you  came  in  as 
counsellor  for  the  State  Department,  you  lound  upon  your  files,  or 
whether  after  you  came  in  there  were  placed  upon  your  files,  any 
notices  of  any  kind  or  requests  from  this  Government  to  any  other 
Government  that  the  United  States  of  America  be  allowed  to  handle 
Mexican  affairs  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  seen  any  such  thing.  I  do 
not  recall  any  such  thing.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
German  treaty  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  understood  that  joxl  were  considering  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  that  you  were  engaging  in  the  formation  of  a  leaigue 
for  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  quite  true,  but  I  am  considering  the 
treaty.  I  am  not  considering  Mexican  affairs.  If  you  wi£^  to  ask 
me  aoout  Mexican  affairs,  I  shall  be  very  dad  to  come  before  the 
committee  at  any  time  and  discuss  them;  out  I  should  like  to  be 
prepared  beforehand,  because  I  do  not  know  where  an  investigatioQ 
of  tnis  kind  is  goi^,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  offhand. 

Senator  Fall.  1  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  answer  anything  that 
I  think  would  einbarrass  you  at  all,  sir.  I  so  stated  with  reference 
to  the  conversations  between  Mr.  De  la  Bara  and  yourself.  They 
were  not  of  an  official  nature,  as  I  imderstand  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  So  I  simply  asked  you  whether  you  had  met  him 
there  and  talked  to  him. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  asked  vou  nothing  as  to  the  purport  of  your  con- 
versations. Something  oi  that  kind  I  might  know  myseli  through 
some  other  sotirce,  but  I  am  not  going  to  interrogate  you  about  it  at 
all.  I  simply  ask  you  now  as  leading  up  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  important  matter,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  must  necessarily 
have  been  considered  in  some  way  around  the  peace  table  with 
reference  to  Mexican  matters. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  might  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mexico  was 
never  mentioned. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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Senator  Fall.  No  phase  of  Mexican  matters  was  mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  discussed. 

Senator  Fall.  The  question  of  the  French  banking  interests  in 
Mexico  was  never  mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the  contents  of  any  notes. 
Do  vou  know,  however,  whether  the  United  States  Government  has 
made  representations  to  any  other  Government,  prior  to  the  peace  * 
conference  or  during  the  peace  conference,  with  reference  to  the  lia- 
bility or  nonliabihty  of  the  United  States  and  such  other  Governments 
for  debts  or  damages  due  to  the  nationals  of  such  Governments  in 
Mexico  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Senator  Fall.  And  nobody  suggested  that  Mexico  should  be  even 
invited  into  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Fall.  Who  suggested  that  Sweden  should  be  invited  into 
the  league,  ytr.  Secretary  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know; but,  of  course,  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  list  was  made  up  by  France  originally. 

Senator  Fall.  ITie  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  invited  to  the 
conference  was  made  up  by  France  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,    xes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.     I  did  not  know  that. 

Secretary  Lansing,  They  had  control  of  the  organization,  it  being 
in  Paris. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  such  nations  as  France  left  off  of  her  list  were 
not  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  think  there  were  any  added.  I  do 
not  recall. 

Senator  Moses.  Senator,  I  understood  the  Secretary  to  mean 
that  France  made  up  the  list  of  nations  to  be  invited  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Not  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  No;  I  am  speaking  now — there  is  a  list  here 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  the  league  of  nations? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  reached.  I 
assume  that  was  done,  probably,  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  so  many  States  here  who  signed.  Aside 
from  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  various  other  States 
signed  this  treaty,  the  States  invited  to  accede  to  the  covenant — 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Xorway,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Venezuela.     You  do  not  know  why  Mexico  was  not  invited  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  assume  it  was  made 
UD  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  but  I  am  not  sure 
at)out  that. 

Senator  Fall.  And  you  are  sure  that  Costa  Rica  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  peace  table  or  invited  to  sign  because  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Because  of  her  objections? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  referring  to  this  list  of  matters 
that  Senator  Fall  suggested  to  you,  and  then  asked  you  whether 
they  were  the  subjects  of  consideration  over  there  by  the  peace  com- 
mission, and  you  say  as  to  the  most  of  them  they  were  not,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  according  to  your  knowledge — ^it  is  quite  possible,  I 
suppose,  that  some  of  uiem  may  have  been  discussed  witnout  your 
knowledge;  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  if  the  Mexican  question  would  be. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  other  questions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Many  of  them  that  you  do  not  know  about 
that  have  been  asked  vou  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
commissioners  themselves,  the  heads  of  the  States,  had  conversations 
among  themselves  that  you  did  not  know  about? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  possibly j^but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Mexico  was  not  discussed.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  just  this  one  question. 
Article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  reads  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  pK)litical  independence  of  all  members 
ofthe  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  mich 
aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

I  understand  your  view  of  the  effect  of  that  article  is  that  although 
we^  if  we  entered  the  league,  would  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  mtegrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  lea^e,  when  the 
council  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  should  be 
fulfilled  it  is  then  optional  with  every  member  of  the  league  to  do  as 
they  please  about  the  matter  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Furthermore  than  they  think  it  is  their  duty. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  this  lea^e  are  claiming  to  erect  some 
thing  that  is  going  to  at  least  diminish  the  possibiuties  of  war,  at 
any  rate,  under  this  article  10,  ^aranteeing  the  territorial  int^ritj 
of  all  members  against  external  aggression,  if  each  member  of  the 
league  is  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  its  guaranty  in  its  own  way, 
what  sort  of  a  spectacle  will  the  world  be  treated  to  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  think  that  different  methods  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  guaranty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  but  of  course-^^ 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  had  supposed  this  was  an  idea  of  unifying 
the  members,  so  that  their  combined  strength  could  be  brought 
against  the  offending  power. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  tlxat.  I 
think  your  views  are  correct  about  that^  and  that  by  a  council  of 
the  nations  when  there  has  been  external  aggression  to  be  resbted, 
or  the  rights  of  the  nation  invaded  restorra,  they  should  counsel 
together  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  taken.  It  is  assumed  ihat 
the  decision  of  the  council  will  be  a  reasonable  decision.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  of  value  in  showing  how  the  i^gression  may  bt^ 
resisted. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  My  point  is  this:  Suppose  there  is  a  threat 
of  a^o^ression,  and  the  council  meets  in  conclave,  and  resolves  unani- 
mously, our  delegates  concurring  with  the  others,  that  a  force  of  a 
million  men  should  be  raised  and  sent  against  the  offending  power, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  United  States  of  that  force  is  hereby 
apportioned  as  200,000  men.  In  your  view  of  this,  we  are  not  in, 
honor  boimd  to  agree  to  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  council; 
but  if  we  think  at  that  time  that  our  contribution  and  om*  honor 
will  be  sufficiently  vindicated  by  having  Congress  pass  an  economic 
law  cutting  off  trade  with  the  enemy,  that  we  have  sufficiently 
fulfilled  our  pledge  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  our  friend 
and  fellow-member  of  the  league,  that  is  perfectly  permissible,  and 
can  be  done  without  any  reflection  upon  our  honor  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  chances  are  that  we  would  have  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  other  nations  and  say  that  we  viewed  this  as  an 
unfortunate  way  of  handling  the  situation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  Suppose  we  have  a  pacifist  wave  in 
tills  country  at  that  time,  and  we  nave  had  enough  fighting,  and  we 
suy  we  will  resort  to  economic  pressure;  we  will  forbid  our  citizens  to 
trade  with  them,  etc.  Now,  tnen,  your  theory  is  that  we  so  report 
to  the  council,  who  are  begging  us  to  send  200,000  men  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Branobgee.  And  then  if  the  council  adhered  to  their 
former  well-considered  recommendation,  and  said,  ''You  are  a 
shirker;  we  want  your  men  and  your  guns,  and  we  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  your  statute  of  Congress.       Then  what  would  we  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to 
determine  whether  we  should  raise  the  men. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  an  international 
slacker  if  we  did  not  obey  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the 
league,  in  my  opinion.     Now,  in  your  opinion  we  would  not  be  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No, 

Senator  Bbandegee.  If  your  opinion  is  correct,  I  desire  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  this  whole  fabric  is  a  league  of  sand,  a  rope  of  sand, 
^^ithout  any  power  whatever  except  moral  suasion. 
Senator  Borah.  Not  even  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which   is   not   very   effective   against   the 
bayonets  of  ravaging  Prussians,  in  my  opinion. 
The  Chairman,  ^e  there  any  further  questions  ? 
Senator  Williams.  Is  not  that  about  the  measure  of  power  imder 
which  we  waged  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  won  our  independeno©  ? 
Was  there  any  way  of  making  a  colony  furnish  its  quota  ? 
Secretary  IjANSing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Prance  had  to  come  to  our  rescue. 
Senator  Borah.  We  got  out  of  that  fearful  dilemma  just  as  quickly 
as  we  could. 

Senator  WiLUAMs.  Yes;  after  we  once  formed  a  government.     But 
tlie  Senator  does  not  want  to  form  a  government. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  been  on  the  stand  now  for  some 
hours,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senators  desire  to  ask  him  any 
more  questions  or  not;  but  the  Secretary  said  there  were  certain 
statements  he  would  like  to  have  time  to  prepare. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  make  those 
statements! 
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Secretarjr  Lansing.  Just  as  soon  as  possible^  Mr.  Senator.  Can  I 
do  it  by  writing?    Would  you  prefer  it  in  writmg? 

The  Chairman.  As  you  please.  If  you  will  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, you  can  present  it  m  any  form  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.^  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
'me  to  put  it  into  writing,  and  then,  if  you  want  to  ask  any  questions, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  come? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it,  and 
then  we  can  ask  the  questions,  if  you  will  come  and  read  it— any 
statement  you  want  to  make. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Would  Friday  be  too  soon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  I  can  do  it  Friday.    I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  Saturday  be  a  more  convenient  time  for 
you,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  to-day  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To-day  is  Wednesday.  That  only  gives  me 
to-morrow.  I  do  not  know.  I  wiU  have  to  look  over  and  see  what 
the  questions  are. 

Senator  Williams.  We  had  better  make  it  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  make  it  Saturday;  would  that  do? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I. think  you  had  better  give  me  until  Monday, 
if  you  can  do  it. 

Senator  Moses.  I  move  that  the  committee  adjourn  until  Monday 
at  half  past  10. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  some  other  matters  they 
ought  to  attend  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  we  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

Senator  Fall.  The  chairman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  mem* 
bers  of  the  committee  requited  a  little  information  about  another 
matter  from  the  Secretary.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  let  us 
have  that  information  to-morrow  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  I  can  get  that  for  you  at  once. 
I  do  not  mow  what  time  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  relates  to  another  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  It  relates  to  the  Colombian  treaty,  so  that  that 
might  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Then  the  committee  will  meet  on 
Monday  at  10.30  to  hear  the  Secretary.  In  the  meantime,  what  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  may  be  called 
together  by  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  other  things  we  ought  to  attejid 
to.  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  let  me  know  to-morruw 
about  that  treaty  with  France  to  modify  the  treaty  of  1822. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will.     I  will  have  that  for  you  to,-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Chair  will  call  the  committee  together 
for  those  other  matters. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


M02n)AY,  AUGTTST  11,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WasMngtorij  D.  C. 

Tlie  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourament,  at  10.30  o^clock 
a.  ra.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Bran- 
(leeee,  Fall,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitckcock, 
Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and  Shields. 

The  Chaikman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  here,  and  ready  to  go  on  with  his  statement  which 
he  promised  us  to-day. 

STATEMEBTT    OF   HOBf.    ROBERT    LABrSIBTG,    SECKETAST    OF 

STATE  — Sesnmed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  twice  during  the 
hearing  on  last  Wednesday,  in  relation  to  my  knowledge  as  to  the 
secret  treaties  or  secret  agreements  which  existed  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and,  I  believe,  Russia. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  members  of  the  conmiittee,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  page  148  just  a  brief  portion  of  the  hearing. 
[Reading.] 

f^enator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was  before  you  went  to 
Versailles? 

"Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  jBorah.  It  was  before? 

•Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  I  do  not  think 
I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascertain  for  the 
committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you  learned  of  these  secret 
a;n^eements?  It  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably, 
that  these  secret  agreements  were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far 
^^  the  world  was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
'^'i  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any  knowledge  of 
them,  as  I  recall,  the  £st  knowledge  came  from  Mr.  Trotsky. 

Later  on  in  the  hearing,  this  matter  came  up  again.    I  read  from 
page  193  as  follows: 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently  established  now, 
that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your  agreement  with  lehii,  bring  to  your 
nimd  any  of  the  particular  conditions? 

^^ec^eta^y  Lansing.  No;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had  in  mind  these 
treaties  at  all? 

^Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  the  time 
of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  you  did  not  understand  the  exact  line  of 
the  questions  that  I  was  asking.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitive  or  insistent,  but  1  aek 
you  again,  do  you  not  remember  the  publication  even  in  this  country  of  the  treati^ 
for  the  disposition  of  territorv,  after  the  war  and  in  peace,  of  the  various  belligerents? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  su-;  I  confess  I  do  not.    uTien  were  they  published? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  published — I  got  my  copies  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Secretary  Lansing.  At  what  time? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago;  I  can  not  tell  you  boV 
long  ago;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know,  during  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  war  they  were  first  published? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Senator  1*omerene.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you  referring  now  to 
the  publication  of  these  treaties  as  made  by  the  Russian  Government? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Kerensky  published  them  first,  and 
then  they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Gentlemen,  in  connection  with  those  inquiries  and  the  apparent 
implication  that  I  must  have  had  knowleagCi  or  should  have  had 
knowledge,  of  those  a^eements  prior  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agrees 
ment,  I  can  now  state  that  my  first  knowkedge  of  the  actual  agree- 
ments eame  the  first  part  of  February  of  1919,  Under  date  of 
February  26,  1919,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Department,  of 
State  by  the  American  reace  Commission,  and  the  department  had 
no  record  or  any  knowledge  of  the  treaties  prior  to  that  time. 

On  April  22,  1919,  alleged  copies  of  the  agreements  between  Janan 
and  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  France  were  published  by  the  ifew 
York  Times  under  a  Paris  date  line.  I  have  inquired  of  the  Russian 
division,  and  I  have  also  inquired  of  Mr.  D.  C.  roole,  consular  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State,  who  has  just  returned  from  Russia,  and 
who  was  m  Moscow  up  to  the  end  of  the  time  that  it  was  safe  for 
Americans  to  remain  there,  and  then  was  attached  to  the  embassy 
of  the  United  States  in  Russia,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acted 
as  charg6  for  this  Government  there,  and  the  Russian  division  and 
Mr.  Poole  both  assure  me  that  these  treaties  never  were  published  in 
any  form  in  Russia. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  I  knew  of  the  British  agreement 
before  we  went  to  Paris,  let  me  say 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  what  British  agreement  do 
you  refer  to,  if  you  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Between  Japan  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  your  statement  of  the  other 
treaties  that  you  have  just  referred  to  you  referred  to  tiiose  vntii 
Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  I  refer  to  the  text  of  the  British  agree- 
ment  

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  to  my  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing 
Ishii  Agreement,  which  was  negotiated  m  September  and  October. 
1917, 1  aid  know  that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  at  least  an  under- 
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standing  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  German  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  then  the  British  Ambassador,  had  informed  me, 
in  October,  1916,  six  months  before  we  entered  the  war,  that  Japan 
was  to  take  the  islands  north  of  the  equator,  and  Great  Britain  those 
that  were  south  of  it. 

Furthermore,  at  my  first  interview  in  connection  with  our  negotia- 
tions, Viscount  Ishii,  on  September  6,  1917,  told  me  that  in  1915, 
on  his  way  home  to  Japan,  he  stopped  in  London,  that  he  saw  Sir 
Edward  Grey  there,  and  stated  to  him  that  Japan  intended  to  return 
Kiaochow  to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained, 
because  no  government  in  Japan  could  stand  if  there  was  an  agree- 
ment to  return  them  to  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  to  Germany,  or  to  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  not  belong  to  China.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Viscount  Ishii. 

Senator  FoMEEENE.  At  what  time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  September  6,  1917.  He  said  it  was  then. 
)ractically  arranged  that  the  Equator  should  be  the  line  of  division 
between  the  acauired  territories  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  so  far 
as  the  conquerea  islands  were  concerned. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  an  agreement  rciiched  between 
those  two  countries  before  we  entered  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes;  in  1915. 

I  Kould  pause  here  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  questions  in  regard 
to  what  I  have  stated  ? 

Senator  Borah.  I  wanted  to  ask  some  questions.  I  will  either  ask 
thorn  now,  or  when  you  get  through  with  your  full  statement,  which- 
ever you  prefer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  your  questions  refer  particularly  to  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  hear  them  now. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  May  I  ask  a 
question  here? 

Senator  Borah.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  this  include  your  stateinent  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Japanese  secret  treaties  ?  Have  you  finished  that  part 
of  it,  or  is  there  more  on  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  more  on  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  I  think  it  is  all  right  for  Senator  Borah 
to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  you,  the  first 
knowledge  you  had  of  any  of  these  agreements  other  than  the  British 
agreement  was  on  what  date  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1919. 

Senator  Borah.  And  you  received  that  information  through  what 
channels  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  that  the  commission 
received  it  in  Paris  ? 

Senator  Borah.  The  first  knowledge  you  had  of  the  British  agree- 
ment was  from  Ishii  himself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  From  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
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Senator  Borah.  At  what  time  was  that  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  October,  1916.  That  covered  merely  the 
Pacific  islands. 

Senator  Borah.  The  agreement  that  I  was  talking  about  had  not 
been  made  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaty  with  reference  to  Shantung 
and  the  German  possessions  in  China  had  not  been  made  in  October, 
1916? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  jBorah.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  that  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  first  learned  of  that  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1919. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  you  state  again  briefly  what  it  was  that 
Viscount  Ishii  stated  to  you  as  to  the  understanding  which  he  had 
with  Great  Britain,  and  when  it  was  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  statement  was  made  on  September  6, 
1917,  and  he  told  me  that  in  1915 — that  was  after  Eaaochow  and  the 
German  islands  had  been  taken — ^he  was  in  London,  and  that  he 
stated  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Japan  intended  to  return  Kiaochow 
to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained,  as  no 
Japanese  Government  could  stand  without  obtaining  them;  that  it 
was  practically  agreed  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  territory 
acquired  by  conquest  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  be  the  Equator,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  concerned. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  September  6,  1917. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  the  only  statement  that  Viscotmt  Ishii 
made  which  would  indicate  to  you  any  understanding  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the  German  possessions 
in  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  did  not  indicate  any. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  he  make  any  other  statement  indicating 
to  you  at  all  that  Japan  had  any  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  German  possessions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all,  sir.  After  that  statement,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Japan  to  return  Kiaochow  to  China,  the  subject 
was  never  again  mentioned  during  the  conversation. 

Senator  Borah.  You  do  know  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  at  the 
time  Viscoimt  Ishii  made  that  statement  to  you,  he  had  a  secret 
agreement,  or  Japan  had  a  secret  agreement,  with  Great  Britain 
and  these  other  powers  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  ^orah.  And  that  he  either  aflSrmatively  or  by  his  silence 
concealed  it  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  the  truth.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was   an  intentional  concealment  or  not.    He  did  not  tell  me 

about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  an 
intimation  in  your  opening  statement  that  we  were  indicating  that 
you  must  have  had  Knowledge  of  these  thin^,  that  that  was  not  my 
desire  at  all.     My  desire  was  to  show  what  Viscoimt  Ishii  was  doing. 
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I  desire  to  read  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  4,  1918.     [Reading:] 

Mr.  King  asked  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  A£Eair8  whether  there  have  been  commu- 
njrated  to  President  Wilson  copies  of  all  treaties,  whether  secret  or  public,  and  memo- 
randa of  all  other  agreements  or  undertakings  to  which  this  country  has  become  a 
party  since  4th  August^  1914;  and  if  not,  whether  copies  of  all  such  documents  will 
be  handed  to  the  American  ambassador  in  London. 

Mr.  Balfour.  The  honorable  member  may  rest  assured  that  President  Wilson  is 
kept  fully  informed  by  the  Allies. 

You  would  understand  from  that  that  these  secret  agreements 
had  been  made  known  to  the  President  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  interpret  the 
language  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  does  not  need  much  interpretation,  does  it  ? 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Senator  Borah.  March  4,  1918.  When  did  this  Government  make 
kno^Ti  to  China  the  existence  of  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  as  the  Government  ever  made 
them  known  to  China,  because-  China  had  delegates  at  Paris,  and  I 
aissume  that  she  was  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the  agreements  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were. 

Senator  Borah.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Ishii  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge  of  these  treaties  imtil 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I 
reiall  correctly,  that  you  would  have  made  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii 
a^^eement  just  the  same  if  you  had  known  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  in  existence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Involving  the  turning  over  of  Shantung,  or 
the  rights  in  Shantung,  to  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Has  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
any  binding  force  on  this  country  ? 

v^cretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  declaration  of  your  policy,  or 
the  policy  of  this  Government,  as  long  as  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  want  to  continue  that  policy,  I  suppose  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Koot- 
Takahira  agreement  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  again  the 
date  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  November  7,  1917. 

Senator  "Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  upon  that.  I  have 
some  other  Questions  relating  to  other  things. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  monarchy  in  Kussia  was  ovcr- 
tlirown  in  March,  1917? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  Kerensky  government  was  replaced  by 
Lenin-Trotski  government  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  November  7. 
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Senator  Moses.  Was  our  embassy  at  Petrograd  in  touch  constantly 
for  information  during  that  period?  '     j 

Secretary  Lansing.  During  the  Kerensky  r6gime,  yes.  ; 

Senator  Moses.  And  through  the  eaily  days  of  the  Lenin-Trotski    j 
rfigime  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  Petrograd  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  As  I  recall,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the 
Lenin-Trotsld  regime  was  the  publication  of  certain  secret  archives 
of  the  Russian  Government? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  what  purported  to  be  the  texts  of  many 
secret  treaties.  Did  the  embassy  report  upon  those  to  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Moses.  And  those  reports  did  not  include  any  of  these 
secret  treaties  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  of  them. ' 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  possible  that  those  secret  treaties  were  not 
published  in  Petrograd.  although  published  elsewhere? 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  that  those  secret 
treaties,  though  published  elsewhere,  were  not  made  public  in  Petro- 
grad, inasmudi  as  it  was  not  long  after  the  first  week  in  November, 
when  Lenine  and  Trotzky  came  into  power  in  Petrograd,  that  the 
publication  of  those  documents  began,  and  they  were  published  m 
this  coimtiy  not  greatlvsubsequent  to  that  time  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  object  of  that  question,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  embassy  in 
PetroCTad  had  overlooked  anything  in  making  this  report  to  the 
State  Department. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  investigated  very 
thoroughly  as  to  that,  and  they  were  not  published  in  Bussia.  ^ 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  intend  to  go  into  an  explanation  of 
the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  and  its  reasons,  and  so  forth,  and  to 
put  the  agreement  in  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will. 

Senator  Hitchcjock.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  you  proceed  I  wish  to 
ask  you  this.  Some  secret  treaties  were  published  in  Russia  at  a 
certain  period,  were  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  "fhere  were  some,  but  none  of  these. 

Senator  Httchoock.  None  relating  to  the  Japanese  matters? 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  done  before  the  Russian  revolution  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  the  Czar  was  on  the  throne  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  the  agreements  that  were  made? 

Senator  Hitohcx)ck.  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Lenin- 
Trotsky  government  had  published,  shortly  after  they  came  into 
power,  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1917,  certain  secret  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  they  related  to  European  or  Asian  affairs  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  did  not  relate  to  this  matter  at  all. 

wSenator  Moses.  Were  those  puhlished  in  other  European  capitals, 
do  you  know,  if  not  in  Petrograd  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  none  were  published  in  other  European 
capitals,  unless  they  also  appeared  in  .Russian  publications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  going  on  with  that  subject 
of  those  treaties  now,  or  are  you  going  on  to  other  subjects  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  going  on  with  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  out  of  the 
thought  on  which  you  are  now  engaged,  but  do  you  intend  to  take  up 
atrain  the  secret  treaties  that  were  published  by  the  Russians  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  answered  Senator 
Hitchcock  you  referred  to  the  Japanese  treaties  alone,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  referred  to  them  as  to  being  published  in 
Russia. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  they  were  not  published ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  were  many  secret 
treaties  published  by  the  Russians  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  wish  to  say  man^,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  say  what  they  pertained  to  without  examining  our  records. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
they  pertained  to  territorial  dispositions,  do  you  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall,  sir;  and  I  would  prefer  to  look 
that  up  if  you  desire. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  have  read  here  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  given  by  you  the  other  day,  part  of  which  contained 
aa  interrogation  by  myself,  and  that  interrogation  related  in  part 
at  least  to  the  treaties  other  than  the  treaty  with  Japan  concerning 
the  disposition  of  Shantung  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  so  imderstand  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  may  be  correct  in  that  re- 
?pect^— you  were  answering  only  in  respect  to  treaties  with  Japan. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question 
while  we  are  on  the  subject.  You  recall  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  here 
and  addressed  the  Senate  at  one  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  Viviani  was  here  and 
addressed  the  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  either  of  those  gentlemen  while 
here  communicate  to  you  any  secret  treaties  that  had  been  executed 
for  the  disposition  of  territory  after  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Neither  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  either  of  them  on  any  occa- 
sion, either  when  here  or  at  any  other  time,  communicate  to  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States  any  information  concerning 
the  treaties  that  disposed  of  territory  in  wnich  the  Allies  were  con- 
eerned,  the  disposition  of  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  peace  con- 
ference ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  As  I  understood  vou,  you  have  no 
recollection  of  the  particular  treaties  that  were  published  in  Bussia 
and  published  subsequently  in  this  cotuitry? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  none. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  you  to  say  with 
some  positiveness  that  you  knew  that  the  Japanese  treaties — the 
treaties  with  Japan — ^haa  not  been  published  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Jphnson  of  California.  Necessarily,  to  have  that  informa- 
tion you  would  have  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  publications 
were  mad^,  would  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  need  not  necessarily  have  the  information, 
but  somebody  familiar  with  the  record  would  have  to  have  the 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  had  somebody  who  was 
familiar  with  the  record  look  it  up? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  spoke  of  the  British  ambassador  having 
advised  you  in  the  fall  of  1916  as  to  the  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  as  to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  dividing  line  being  the  Equator? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Secretary  Hitchcock.  At  that  time  the  so-called  secret  treaties 
with  Japan  had  not  been  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  were  not  made  until  the  following 
spring  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  exchange  of  notes 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  the  following  spring.  They 
were  not  made  at  the  time  you  talked  with  the  British  ambassador! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  Chinese-Japanese  agreement  with 
reference  to  Shantung  was  executed  in  1915,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  May,  1915. 

Senator  roMERENE.  Mr.  Secretary,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  the  letters  which  embraced  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  did  the 
Republic  of  China  have  any  information  concerning  that  agreement  t 

secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  < 

Senator  roMERENE.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  imtil  it  was  negotiated  and  the  notes 
were  exchanged. 

Senator  Itomerene.  As  this  related  to  Chinese  territory,  what 
reason  was  there,  if  any,  for  not  conferring  with  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  declaration  of  a 
mutual  policy  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  regard  t<> 
their  attitude  toward  China.  It  did  not  directly  affect  any  rights 
of  China,  except  that  the  two  Governments  agreed  they  would  keep 
their  hands  off. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  said  the  other  day,  did  you  not,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  your  principal  object  in  makins  this  so-called  acrofr- 
ment  was  to  get  a  renewea  declaration  from  Japan  in  favor  oi  the 
open  door  in  China  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When,  if  at  all,  did  you  first  learn  that  the 
Chinese  Government  took  any  exception  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  no  definite  information  that  China 
took  exception  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  They  did  make  a 
declaiation,  which  I  was  going  to  state  later  in  discussing  that  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  you  are  going  into  that  later,  I  will  not 
pursue  it  now. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  jou  knew  that 
the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  had  at  any  time  considered  the  pro- 
posed disposition  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  had  made  any  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  that 
disposition  of  them  ? 

becretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  direct  knowledge  of 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  some  consideration,  very 
naturally,  as  to  the  disposition  of  those  islands,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  trans-Pacific  cables. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a 
formal  recommendation  made  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  with 
reference  to  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Then,  not  knowing  that,  you  can  not  say  that  any 
action  was  ever  taken  concerning  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  depend  very  largely  on  when  such 
a  recommendation  was  made,  as  to  its  effect  on  the  negotiations  in 
Paris. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  no 
official  protest  was  made  by  China  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment; but  my  recollection  is  that  the  newspaper  dispatches  at  the 
time  stated  that  Chinese  sentiment  was  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
Do  you  not  remember  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  something  of  that  sort;  yes,  in 
rcirard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  suggested  to  Viscount 
Ishii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Grovemments  to  reafiirm  the 
open-door  policy,  on  the  ground  that  rej)orts  were  being  spread  as 
to  the  purpose  of  Japan  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
^)y  the  war  to  extend  her  influence  over  China — political  influence. 
Ishii  replied  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  consider  that  matter,  but 
that,  01  course,  he  felt  that  Japan  had  a  special  interest  in  China, 
and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  in  any  agreement  that  we  had; 
and  I  replied  to  him  that  we,  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on 
account  of  her  geographical  position,  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  China, 
but  that  it  was  not  political  in  nature,  and  that  the  danger  of  a 
statement  of  special  interest  was  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefore  I  objected  to  making  such  a  statement. 

At  another  interview  we  discussed  the  phrase  *' special  interests," 
which  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  very  insistent  upon,  and 
which,  with  the  explanation  I  have  made,  I  was  not  very  strongly 
opposed  to,  thinking  that  the  reafiirmation  of  the  open-door  policy 
was  the  most  essential  thing  that  we  could  have  at  tms  time ;  and  we 
discussed  the  phrase  which  appeared  in  the  draft  note.  **  special 
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interest/'  and  I  told  him  then  that  if  it  meant  ''paramount  interest,'* 
I  could  not  discuss  it  further;  but  if  he  meant  special  interest  based 
upon  geographical  position,  I  would  consider  tne  insertion  of  it  in 
the  note.  Then  it  was,  during  that  same  interview,  that  we  men- 
tioned "paramount  interest"  and  he  made  a  reference  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  rather  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  Monroe 
doctrine  for  the  Far  East. 

And  I  told  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  misconception  as  to 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not 
an  assertion  oi  primacy  or  paramount  interest  by  the  United  States 
in  its  relation  to  other  American  Republics;  that  its  purpose  was  to 
prevent  foreign  powers  from  interfering  with  the  separate  rights 
of  any  nation  m  this  hemisphere,  and  Qiat  the  whole  aim  was  to 

?)reserve  to  each  Republic  the  power  of  self-development.  I  said 
urther  that  so  far  as  aiding  in  tnis  development  the  United  States 
claimed  no  special  privileges  over  other  countries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary.  Were  these 
oral  declarations  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oral  entirely. 

Senator  Br ANDEGEE.  No  stenographer  was  present? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  stenoOTapher  was  present. 

Senator  jBrandeoee.  This  is  from  memory? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all.  It  is  made  from  memoranda 
which  I  dictated  to  a  stenographer  immediately  upon  the  departure 
of  Count  Ishii. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  usual  way  of  keeping  these  records. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  the  only  possible  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  told  Viscount  Ishii  that  I  felt  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  China,  and  that  no  special  privileges, 
and  certainly  no  paramoimt  interest,  in  that  country  should  be 
claimed  by  any  foreign  power.  While  the  phrasing  of  the  notes 
to  be  exchanged  was  further  considered,  the  meaning  of  ''special 
interest"  was  not  again  discussed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  pardon  an  interruption  there! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator 'Brandegee.  Wnat  did  Count  Ishii  say?  Did  he  appar- 
ently coincide  with  your  view  or  did  he  maintain  silence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  maintained  silence. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  anything  more,  Mr.  Secretary ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  so  far  as  ''special  interest*'  isconcemod. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  3^ou  finished  anout  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  he  finish. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  there. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Lansing-Ishii- agreement  in  the  room  here? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  one  here  somewhere.  It  is  a  Senate 
document. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  give  the  number  of  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not  a  Senate 
document.     It  is  one  of  the  treaty  series. 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department.    Treaty 
Series  No.  630. 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  is  no  objection  to  incorporating  that, 
in  your  testimony,  is  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  roMERENE.  I  ask  that  that  may  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  agreement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

AOREEMSNT  XFFECFBD  BT  XXOHANOB  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
JAPAN— HTJTUAL  INTBRE8T  BBLATINO  TO  THE  BEPUBUO  OF  CHD^A — SIGNED 
NOV  EMBER  3,   1917.    ' 

(The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

Japan  on  special  mission.) 

Department  of  State, 
Washtngtoriy  November  f ,  1917, 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  herein  my  understanding  of  the 
a^cement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent  conversations  touching  the  questions  of  mutual 
interest  to  our  Governments  relating  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated, 
it  i8  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
tinnp  shared  by  our  two  Grovemments  with  regard  to  China  is  advisable. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinqiiitv  creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment o{  tiie  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China, 
particularly  in  the  part  to  which  ner  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imj^erial  Japanese  Government  that  while  geographical  position  gives  Japan  sudi 
i^lH'cial  interests  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  other  nations 
or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties  with  other 
powors. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  den^  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infringe  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  uiey 
declare,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  "open 
dr.or"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industiy  in  China. 

Mf)reover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
pAerament  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  mdependence  or 
i^rntMrial  int^rity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
r/'untr>'  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  Your  Excellency  confirm  this  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  us. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Robert  Lansing. 
His  Excellency  Viscount  Kikujiro  Ishii, 

Amba88ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan^ 

on  Special  Mission. 

■The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan,  on  Special  Mission, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

The  Special  Mission  op  Japan, 

Washington^  November  2^  1917, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  to-day,  communi- 
^atine  to  me  your  understanding  of  the  agreement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent  con- 
.V  nut  ions  touching  the  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  our  Grovernments  relating  to 
ilie  Republic  of  China. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to  you,  under  authorization  of  my  Government, 
the  understanding  in  question  set  forth  in  the  following  terms: 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated, 
it  is  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
tions shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regard  to  China  is  advisable. 
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The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  recognise  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and,  consequently,  the  Govern- 
ment 01  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  par* 
.ticularly  in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that  .while  geo^phical  position  gives  Japan 
such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  tiade  of  other 
nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties 
with  other  powers. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  deny  that  they  have  any  purpon 
to  infringe  in  any  way  tne  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  they 
declare,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  ^'open 
door,''  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
Government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence 
or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

•    I  take  this  opporttmity  to  convey  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

K.  ISHII, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Japan  on  Special  Mission. 
Hon.  Robbbt  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1917,  as  will  appear 
by  the  document,  the  notes  were  exchanged  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  Japan,  and  I  issued  on  the  6th,  the  time  the  notes  were 
made  public,  a  statement  in  regard  to  them.  TTiere  are  portions  of 
that  statement  that  I  would  like  to  incorporate. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Why  not  put  tne  whole  statement  in;  I 
mean,  furnish  it  to  the  stenographer  ?  Let  us  have  the  whole  state- 
ment. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  whole  statement. 

Senator  McCxjMBER.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  may  it  not  be  read  now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  is  real  short,  and  I  think  it  will  sare 
time  to  read  this. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  do  not  mean  to  read  it  all  now,  but  later 
to  furnish  the  whole  statement  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  read  what  he  has 
now. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading) : 

There  had  unquestionably  been  growing  up  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries a  feeling  of  suspicion  bs  to  the  motives  inducing  the  acti\ities  of  the  other  in  the 
Far  East,  a  feeling  which,  if  unchecked,  promised  to  develop  a  serious  situation. 
Rumors  and  reports  of  improper  intentions  were  increasing  and  were  more  and  more 
believed.  Legitimate  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  without  ulterior  motive 
were  presumed  to  have  political  significance,  with  the  result  that  opposition  to  thoi^e 
enterprises  was  aroused  m  the  other  country. 

By  frankly  denouncing;  the  evil  influences  which  have  been  at  work,  by  openly 
proclaiming  that  the  policy  of  Japan  is  not  one  of  aggression,  and  by  decUinng  tbit 
there  is  no  intention  to  take  advantage  commercially  or  inaustrially  of  the  spoci&l 
relation  to  China  created  by  geographical  position,  the  representatives  of  Japan  luv? 
cleared  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  so  carefully 
spread  by  our  enemies  and  by  misguided  or  overzealous  people  in  both  countries. 

The  statements  in  the  notes  reauire  no  explanation.  'They  not  only  contain  i 
reaffirmation  of  the  "open  door"  policy,  but  introduce  a  principle  of  noninterferenci* 
with  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China,  which,  generally  applied,  i^ 
essential  to  perpetual  international  peace,  as  clearly  declared  by  President  Wileon. 
and  which  is  tne  very  foundation  also  of  Pan  Americanism  as  interpreted  by  th« 
Grovemment. 
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That  is  all  I  desire  to  read. 

Senator  McCuhber.  That  is  a  statement  that  you  issued  for  pub- 
lication at  the  time,  in  connection  with  the  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir;  for  publication. 

Senator  Fall.  Would  it  interrupt  to'  ask  a  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  You  made  a  statement  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Pan  Americanism.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  Pan-American  doctrine  as  declared  by  President  Wilson  are 
the  same  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  come  to  the  same  result  but  they  are 
entirely  on  a  different  basis.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  purely  a 
national  doctrine.     Pan  Americanism  is  an  international  pohcy. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  Viscount  Ishii  make  any  pubhc  statement 
following  the  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did,  very  much  of  a  similar  order. 

Senator  THitchcock.  That  was  published  in  this  country,  or  only 
in  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was  telegraphed  back  here.  I  can 
not  recall  exactly.  He  did  make  a  statement  on  leaving  this  coim- 
trv.    I  think  his  Government  also  made  a  statement  in  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  your  understanding,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  original  use  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  based  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  necessary  for  our  defense  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entii'ely  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Defense  of  our  institutions,  too  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  of  our  country  and  our  institutions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  apparently  a  national  policy. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  a  warning. 

Senator  Williams.  A  declaration  by  the  United  States,  with  a 
threat  by  the  United  States  that  she  would  maintain  it  by  force,  if 
necessary. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  through  with  that  incident,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  am,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
chronological  statement 

Senator  New.  You  sav  it  was  announced  as  a  national  policy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Tne  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Not  as  a  regional  understanding  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  It  had  that  efifect,  very  decidedly. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  a  national  policy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  national  policy. 

Senator  iJew.  Annoimced  by  this  coimtry  for  itself  and  by  itself? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  it  was  a  selfisn  doctrine.  Pan  Ameri- 
canism is  an  imselfish  doctrine. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  following  up  what  he  said,  I  xmderstood 
him  to  ask  you  if  it  was  a  regional  imderstanding.  It  does  pertain 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Williams.  There  was  more  or  less  of  an  express  or  implicit 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  they  respected  it, 
was  there  not  ? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  accepted  it  practically,  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  was  an  understanding,  and  it  was 
rerional. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  to  call 
attention  to  specific  matters  and  declarations  of  other  countries  or 
language  of  other  coimtries  with  reference  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
but  I  do  not  want  by  my  silence  to  seem  to  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  with  the  answers  of  the 
Secretary.     It  has  been  challenged. 

Senator  Williams.  I  never  said  it  had  not.  I  was  getting  the 
Secretary's  opinion  and  expressing  my  own.  I  did  not  mean  to 
intrench  in  tne  slightest  degree  upon  your  right  to  have  a  different 
opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  Exactly.  The  Senator  could  not  do  that.  How- 
ever, the  word  ''understanding*'  implies  something  more  than  a 
imilateral  declaration,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this  question:  Was 
there  not  an  imderstanding  between  us  and  Great  Britain  not  to  go 
any  further,  even  before  President  Monroe  announced  the  doctrine? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  apparently  the  evidence  of  history, 
that  Canning  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  announcement  of  t&e 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Senator  Fall.  And  the  United  States  distinctly  declined  to  make 
the  declaration  jointly  with  Great  Britain,  which  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  correspdndence  between  the  various  parties,  including  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Adams,  and  Monroe. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  so  much  further  than  Canning  expected, 
that  he  rejected  it. 

Senator  Williams.  To  go  a  step  fiu'ther,  the  United  States  de- 
clined to  make  a  joint  annoimcement  with  Great  Britain  as  was 
suggested  by  Canning,  but  the  United  States  made  an  announce^ 
ment  upon  ner  own  hook,  and  there  had  been  a  previous  under- 
standing that  Canning  wanted  the  annoimcement  made.  Now,  that 
is  all  I  am  contending  for.  So  that  there  was  an  understanding 
which  was  to  be  constituted  a  part  of  President  Monroe's  proclama- 
tion.    It  did  constitute  a  part  of  it;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  is  another  man  skilled  in  the  En^UsIi 
language,  and  he  can  express  in  his  words  what  he  understands,  1 
presume,  or  what  he  wants  people  to  understand  that  he  under- 
stands, as  to  an  understanding  oetween  Canning  and  the  United 
States  which  was  never  arrived  at. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  to  state,  in  relation  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said,  that  Caiming  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  fell  into. 

Senator  Fall.  Canning  made  the  suggestion,  which  we  repudiated. 

Senator  Williams.  But  under  oiu*  pnnciple  of  not  being  involved 
in  entangling  alliances,  we  did  not  want  to  be  involved.  And,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  its  being  a  joint  announcement. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  allow  such  historical 
distortions,  made,  of  course  unintentionally,  to  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Willlams.  We  will  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  gentlemen 
will  find  it  in  Mr.  Jefferson^s  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  challenge  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  think  the 
discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  point  of 
the  hearing  of  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  thought  so  all  along. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  indulge  in  it,  then  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  anything 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  all  imderstood  what  it  was,  up  to 
six  months  ago. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  congratulate  the  Senator,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  means.  He 
may  be  the  only  man  that  knows. 

Senator  Borah.  There  has  been  no  misimderstanding  until  lately. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  get  a  connected  statement  as  to  the 
situation,  at  the  time  that  Ishii  appeared  here  for  the  purpose  of 
coiisununating  this  agreement,  the  21  demands  were  made,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1915? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  The  first  four  groups  of  those  demands  had  been 
acceded  to  by  China  in  her  agreement  with  Japan  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Japanese-Chinese  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  at  the  time  that  Ishii  appeared  here,  the 
agreement,  which  followed  the  demands,  had  been  made  known  to 
the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Now,  who  suggested  the  proposition  of  inserting 
in  the  agreement  which  you  made  with  Ishii  this  proposition  of  special 
interest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  made  bv  Count  Ishii. 

Senator  Borah.  You  suggested  to  nim  that  if  that  meant  political 
control  or  paramount  control,  you  did  not  care  to  discuss  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  What  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that,  which  would 
indicate  that  he  waived  that  construction  upon  jour  part? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  continued  the  discussion. 

Senator  Borah.  And  continued  it  along  what  line  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  only  along  the  line  that  he  inserted  it  in 
his  counterdraft  of  a  note  and  urged  that  it  be  included.  But  he 
understood  exactly  what  I  interpreted  the  words  '^special  interest" 
to  mean. 

Senator  Borah.  And  you  understood  what  he  interpreted  them 
to  mean  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Borah.  He'  had  said  that  his  idea  was  that  Japan  had 
special  interests  in  China  which  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  oy  those 
special  interests  he  meant  paramount  control  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  consider  it. 
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Senator  Borah.  Did  he  say,  *' Very  well,  I  adopt  that  construe tinn 
of  it,*'  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  but  he  continued  to  introduce  the  words 
"special  interest '';  but" he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  take  my  meaning 
I  could  not  continue  the  discussion. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  and  after  he  appeared, 
his  country,  officially  or  semiofficially,  placed  the  construction  upon 
it  which  Ishii  placed  upon  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Before  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  further  than  his 
statement. 

Senator  Borah.  I  have  a  dispatch  here  from  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  his  home  Government,  made  October  22,  1917,  in  which  he 
said  that  Japanese 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  what  are  you  reading  ? 

Senator  Borah.  From  a  copy  of  this  dispatch  published  in 
*' Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question." 

Secretary  Lansing.  By  whom? 

Senator  Borah.  By  Mr.  Millard.  Is  there  any  question  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  dispatch  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  rTo  question,  because  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it,  except  his  publication  of  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  have  any  doubt  about  this  pubUcation 
being  correct,  as  to  this  dispatch  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject  at  all, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  you  do  not  desire  to  have  it  inferred  from 
your  answer  that  it  is  false  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  true? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  neither  one. 

Senator  Borah.  We  will  read  it  and  see  whether  time  proves  it  to 
be  true.     [Reading:] 

The  Japanese  are  manifesting  more  and  more  clearly  a  tendency  to  interpret  the 
special  position  of  Japan  in  China,  inter  alia,  in  the  sense  that  other  powetB  must  do( 
undertake  in  China  any  political  steps  without  previously  exchanging  views  with 
Japan  on  the  subject — a  condition  that  would  to  some  extent  establish  a  Japanee^ 
control  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  Go>'wn- 
ment  does  not  attach  great  importance  to  its  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  and  the  integrity  of  China,  regarding  it  as  merely  a  repetition  of  the  assurftn«;(*- 
repeatedly  given  by  it  earlier  to  other  powers  and  imphing  no  new  restrictions  for 
the  Japanese  policy  in  China.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  in  some  future  tit^e 
there  may  arise  in  this  connection  misunderstandings  between  the  United  State?  an<'« 
Japan,  'the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  again  confirmed  to-day  in  con\nersation  with 
me  that  in  the  negotiations  by  Viscount  Ishii  the  question  at  issue  is  not  Aome  special 
concession  to  Japan  in  these  or  other  parts  of  China,  but  Japan's  special  poeition  in 
China  as  a  whole. 

That  information,  I  take  it,  was  unknown  to  you  at  the  time  you 
had  your  discussion  with  Ishii. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  dispatch  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely  so.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  included  an  arrangement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  that  they  would  take  no  stepts 
without  consulting  each  other,  and  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
this  statement  made  by  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
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Senator  Borah.  And  in  another  dispatch  from  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador under  date  of  November  1,  1917,  there  is  another  paragraph 
which  I  quote.     [Reading:] 

To  my  question  whether  he  did  not  fear — 

This  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Japan  that  he  was 
talking  to — 

that  in  the  futtire  miBunderatandines  might  arise  from  the  different  interpretations  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States  of  tne  meaning  of  the  terms  "special  position  *'  and 
"special  interestfi"  of  Japan  in  China,  Viscount  Motono  replied  oy  saying  that  (a  cap 
in  the  original).  Nevertheless  I  gain  the  impression  from  the  words  of  tne  minister  &at 
he  ifi  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  misunderstandings  also  in  the  future,  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  disposal  for  carrying 
into  e£fect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  you  stated  the  other  day,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  after  this  Laiising-Ishii  a^greement  was  made,  Japan  placed 
the  construction  upon  it  which  Ishii  desired  to  have  you  place  upon  it 
in  the  first  instance  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  to  the  fact  which  you  set 
forth. 

Senator  Bobah.  Have  you  information  that  it  was  made  by  the 
press  of  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Bobah.  And  by  publications  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Bobah.  Now,  these  notes  between  yourself  and  Count 
Ishii  were  published  first  in  Japan,  were  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Bobah.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  not.  I  believe  they  were  pub- 
hshed — I  believe  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  China  before  they 
were  made  public. 

Senator  Bobah.  Japan  presented  the  information  of  these  notes  to 
China? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Bobah.  Yes;  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  American 
ambassador  had  of  the  contents  of  the  notes  or  wiat  they  existed  came 
to  him  from  the  Japanese  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  Very  likely  that  is 
so,  however. 

Senator  Bobah.  They  were  published  there.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  date  upon  which  they  should  be  published  and  made 
known  to  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  6th  of  November;  four  days  after  they 
were  signed. 

Senator  Bobah.  And  they  were  published  in  China  and  Japan 
prior  to  that  time  ? 

Secratary  Lansing.  I  will  not  say  that  they  were  published. 

Senator  Bobah.  They  were  made  known  to  China  prior  to  that  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Bobah.  And  the  information  came  back  here  prior  to  the 
time  it  should  ha-'e  been  published  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  you  cotild  have 
had  it  by  cable. 

Senator  Borah.  The  information  came  to  this  coimtry  not  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  through  cable  from  Cluna  and  Japan. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  that.  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
thing. 

Senator  Borah.  The  Chinese  Legation  issued  a  statement  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest,  November  12,  1917. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  a  protest. 

Senator  "feoRAH.  What  do  you  regard  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  declaration,  as  she  called  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  said, ''  in  the  nature  of  a  protest."  I  should  say, 
"a  declaration." 

Senator  Httghgogk.  That  was  after  the  publication! 

Senator  Borah.  Yes.  Of  course  they  could  not  issue  it  before, 
because  they  did  not  know. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  You  intimated  that  the  Chinese  Government 
did  have  advance  information,  and  I  thought  possibly  you  might  be 
imder  the  impression  that  they  issued  this  proclamation  before. 

Senator  Borah.  If  I  led  to  that  inference  I  should  be  corrected. 
It  is  declared  [reading]: 

The  Govenunent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  have  recently, 
in  order  to  silence  mischievous  repK)rts,  effected  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
concerning  their  desires  and  intentions  with  regard  to  China.  Copies  of  liie  said  nota 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  Japanese  Minister  at 
Peking;  and  the  Chinese  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  hastens 
to  make  the  foUowing  declaration  so  as  to  make  known  the  views  of  tlie  Government. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government  towards  the  friendly  nations 
has  always  been  one  of  justice  and  equality;  and  consequently  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  friendly  nations  derived  from  the  treaties  have  been  consistently  respected,  and 
so,  even  with  the  special  relations  between  countries  created  by  the  fact  of  territorial 
conti^ty,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  already  been  provided  for  in  her  existing 
treaties.  Hereafter  the  Chinese  Government  will  stiU  adhere  to  the  principle  hitherto 
adopted,  and  hereby  it  is  again  declared  that  the  Chinese  Government  wul  not  allow 
herself  to  be  bound  by  any  agreement  entered  into  by  other  nations. 

That  last  sentence  undoubtedly  had  reference  to  the  Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Bobah.  And  they  undoubtedly  interpreted  it  as  giving 
more  than  a  geographical  interest  in  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  an  assumption  that  I  do  not  think  fol- 
lows from  the  language. 

Senator  Bobah.  What  is  your  construction  of  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Simply  that  that  was  a  very  natural  thing  for 
a  Government  to  issue  a  declaration  of  that  sort  because  it  was  Seal- 
ing more  or  less  with  her  interests.  I  wish,  since  you  have  inserted 
the  text  of  that  declaration  into  the  hearing,  that  you  would  also 
insert  the  title. 

Senator  Bobah  (reading)  : 

Declaration  of  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  notes  exchanged  betwe^ 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  dated  Novembw  2,  1917, 

Senator  Pomebene.  May  I  suggest  there  that  it  would  seem  to  bo 
a  natural  thing  for  the  Chinese  Gtovemment  to  issue  such  a  declara- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  Japan  had  apparentJv 
placed  a  different  construction  upon  the  agreement  from  that  whicn 
was  entertained  by  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Borah.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  prior  to  the  12th 
of  Xovember  or  not,  because  that  was  only  five  days  after  the  pub- 
lication in  Japan. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  had  stated 
that  there  were  such  publications. 

Senator  Borah.  No  doubx.  there  were  such  views  in  the  Japanese 
press. 

I  would  like  the  Secretary  to  make  clear  to  my  untrained  mind 
the  diiference  between  a  declaration  and  a  protest  in  the  diplomatic 
world. 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  is  a  very  decided  difference.  A  protest 
calls  for  an  answer,  and  a  declaration  does  not. 

Senator  HncHCOCK.  The  declaration  was  in  entire  accord  with 
the  American  interpretation  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Monroe  doctrine  did  not  call  for  any 
answer. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  declaration  was  delivered  to  the  State 
Department  here  by  the  Chinese  ambassador,  and  it  was  also  de- 
livered at  the  Japanese  Government. 

Senator  Brandegee.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  time 
Tou  and  Count  Ishii  were  having  your  conversations  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  and  as  to  what  '^ special  interests"  meant,  did  he  say 
anything  which  would  allow  you  to  understand  what  he  meant  by 
the  term  "special  interests"? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Nothing  further  than  I  have  stated. 
Senator  Brandege^.  Did  he  at  any  time  intimate  that  it  meant 
paramoimtcy  or  interest  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation, 
other  than  from  Japan's  propinquity  to  Chiina  ? 


to 

objected 

they  were  stricken  out. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  gave  no  intimation  of  what  he  under- 
stood by  those  tenns?  He  did  not  attempt  to  define  either  *' influ- 
ence" or  "special  interests,"  did  he? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Nothing  further  than  that,  except  that  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "and  influence"  indicated  that  he  understood 
fully  my  interpretation  of  "special  interests." 

Senator  Brandegee.  "Special  interests"  could  not  mean  any- 
thing else,  in  your  opinion,  could  it,  except 

Secretary  Lansing.  Political. 

Senator  Brandegee  (continuing).  Except  political  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  !dorah.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  direct  your 
attention  again  to  what  are  termed  the  secret  treaties  published  by 
Trotski  after  November,  1917,  when  the  Kerensky  government  fell? 

Up  to  the  time  of  those  publications  and  the  transmission,  as  you 
have  suggested,  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  our 
Government,  did  our  Government  have  any  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  those  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  thdr  terms 
now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  could  not,  without  refreshing  my  mem- 
ory as  to  flie  terms  of  any  treaties  that  were  entered  into 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  first  intimation  that  the 
United  States  had  of  those  secret  treaties  was  in  the  publication  bv 
Trotsky  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  position  taken  by 
our  commissioners  at  Paris  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  the  spitit  of  the  treaty,  finally. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  the  discussion  and  the  conversa- 
tions, the  debates,  or  the  arguments,  was  there  a  definite  position 
at  any  time  taken  by  the  American  commissioners  concerning  secret 
treaties  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  should  not  wish  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause— of  course  you  understand  the  brganization  of  the  peace  con- 
ference for  work,  do  you  not  ?  ! 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Partially  so.  I  would  not  say 
wholly  so.  ^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  mi^ht  explain  tnat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaliK)mia.  If  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  disoovered  that  to 
deal  with  so  many  delegates  and  delegations  as  there  were  at  Paris 
was  not  a  practicable  way  of  doing  business.  There  were  some 
80  delegates.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  there  should  be 
instituted  a  coimcil  of  ten  composed  of  the  5  heads  of  the  principal 

Sowers,  and  the  6  foreign  ministers  of  the  several  powers.  They 
ealt  with  the  questions  and  planned  in  a  general  wav  the  work  of 
the  conference.  Certain  commissions  were  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence at  the  suggestion  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ten,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
other  commissions  were  appointed  directly  by  the  Council  of  Ten 
when  it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  specific  subjects. 

Later,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Ten  in  order  that  the  work  might  progress  more 
rapidly,  a  division  into  a  council  of  heads  of  States  wnicn  was  com- 
posed of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and 
Mr.  Orlando,  and  then  there  was  a  council  of  foreign  minLstors 
established  which  was  composed  of  the  forei^  ministers  of  the  headi 
of  the  principal  Governments,  at  which  presided  Mr.  Pichon,  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Balfour,  Baron  Sonnino,  and  myself, 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Baron  Makino,  of  Japan,  who  was  a 
former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were,  then  five  in  the  Coimcil  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  only  four  in  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  the  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  were  frequently  designated  as  the 
Council  of  Four  and  the  Council  of  Five. 

The  Council  of  Four  practically  had  entire  control  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  councils,  commissions,  and  cojnmitteeB  that  were 
appointed. 

The  Council  of  Five  took  up  the  questions  which  were  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  of  Four.  Tney  frequently  had  hearings^  and  they 
frequently  even  appointed  special  committees  to  consider  subjects 
and  report  directly  to  them;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  passed 
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on  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Coimcil  of  Four,  who  adopted,  rejected,  or  amended 
their  recommendations. 
That  was  the  system  of  operation,  and  that  prevailed  to  the  last. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  the  Co\mcil  of  Five  have 
referred  to  it  at  any  time  questions  of  territorial  disposition  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Many. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  As  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  did  you  have  any 
policy  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lanseno.  I  do  not^ecall  that  the  question  of  secret 
treaties  came  up  before  the  Cojmcil  of  Five  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cal^^iraia.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  did  the 
United  States  commissioilers  have  any  policy  respecting  secret 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  as  I  merely  stated  the  policy 
m}'self.  I  was  approached  by  one  of  the  Italian  representatives  as 
to  the  treaty  of  London.  That  was  before  we  had  had  any  meetings 
of  the  conference,  at  all,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  would  be^toward  the  treaty  of  London,  and  I  said 
that  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned  it  would  support  the 
treaty  of  London  if  it  was  just,  and  if  it  was  unjust  it  would  resist  it 
or  any  portion  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  for  repeating  the  ques- 
tion: Specifically,  then,  there  was  no  policy  outlined  for  the  American 
Commissioners  concerning  secret  treaties,  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not  consider  ourselves  bound  by  secret 
treaties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean 
Tliat  was  a  definite  policy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  definite  policy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Conmiissioner  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  understand  you  further  to  have  left  the 
inference,  at  any  rate,  that  where  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  were  just 
and  reasonable,  the  United  States  would  respect  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was,  Senator,  as  I  gathered 
it,  irrespective  of  any  treaty;  they  would  determine  the  matter  upon 
its  justice.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Socre tary  Lan  sing.  Yes. 

Senator  Willlims.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that,  Senator,  where  it 
had  not  been  determined  by  the  treaty;  but  if  the  determination  by 
t!ir>  treaty  was  reasonable  and  just,  the  United  States  would  respect  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  that  correctly. 
Was  it  not  the  justice  of  the  particular  territorial  disposition  that 
controlled,  with  you,  rather  than  any  secret  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  I  understand  you. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  their  terms 
now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No ;  I  could  not,  without  refreshing  my  mem- 
ory as  to  tne  terms  of  any  treaties  that  were  entered  into 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  first  intimation  that  Uie 
United  States  had  of  those  secret  treaties  was  in  the  publication  by 
Trotsky? 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  position  taken  by 
our  commissioners  at  Paris  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  the  spitit  of  tiie  treaty,  finally. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  the  discussion  and  the  conversa- 
tions, the  debates,  or  the  arguments,  was  there  a  definite  position 
at  any  time  taken  by  the  American  commissioners  concerning  secret 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  should  not  wish  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause— of  course  you  understand  the  brganization  of  the  peace  con- 
ference for  work,  do  you  not  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Partially  so.  I  would  not  say 
wholly  so.  ^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  mi^ht  explain  tnat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaliK>mia.  If  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  discovered  that  to 
deal  with  so  manj  delegates  and  delegations  as  there  were  at  Paris 
was  not  a  practicable  way  of  doing  business.  There  were  some 
80  delegates.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  there  should  be 
instituted  a  coimcil  of  ten  composed  of  the  5  heads  of  the  principal 

Sowers,  and  the  5  foreign  ministers  of  the  several  powers.  They 
ealt  with  the  questions  and  planned  in  a  general  wav  the  work  of 
the  conference.  Certain  commissions  were  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence at  the  suggestion  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ten,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
other  commissions  were  appointed  directly  by  the  Council  of  Ten 
when  it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  specific  subjects. 

Later,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Ten  in  order  that  the  work  might  progress  more 
rapidly,  a  division  into  a  council  of  heads  of  States  wnich  was  com- 
posed of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and 
Mr.  Orlando,  and  then  there  was  a  council  of  foreign  ministora 
established  which  was  composed  of  the  forei^  ministers  of  the  heads 
of  the  principal  Governments,  at  which  presided  Mr.  Pichon,  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Balfour,  Baron  Sonnino,  and  myself, 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Baron  Makino,  of  Japan,  who  waa  a 
former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were,  then  five  in  the  Coimcil  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  only  four  in  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  the  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  were  frequently  designated  as  the 
Council  of  Four  and  the  Council  of  Five. 

The  Coimcil  of  Four  practically  had  entire  control  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  councils,  commissions,  and  cojnmitteeB  that  were 
appointed. 

The  Coimcil  of  Five  took  up  the  questions  which  were  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  of  Four.  Tney  frequently  had  hearings,  and  they 
frequently  even  appointed  special  committees  to  consider  subjecta 
and  report  directly  to  them;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  passed 
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on  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Coimcil  of  Four,  who  adopted,  rejected,  or  amended 
their  recommendations. 
That  was  the  system  of  operation,  and  that  prevailed  to  the  last. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  Council  of  Five  have 
referred  to  it  at  any  time  questions  of  territorial  disposition  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Many. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  As  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  did  you  have  any 
policy  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  do  not^ecall  that  the  question  of  secret 
treaties  came  up  before  the  Cojmcil  of  Five  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cali^^»mia.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  did  the 
United  States  commissioiiers  have  any  policy  respecting  secret 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  as  I  merely  stated  the  policy 
myself.  I  was  approached  by  one  of  the  Italian  representatives  as 
to  the  treaty  of  London.  That  was  before  we  had  had  any  meetings 
of  the  conference,  at  all,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  would  be^oward  the  treaty  of  London,  and  I  said 
that  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned  it  would  support  the 
treaty  of  London  if  it  was  just,  and  if  it  was  unjust  it  would  resist  it 
or  any  portion  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  for  repeating  the  ques- 
tion: Specifically,  then,  there  was  no  policy  outlined  for  the  American 
Conmiissioners  concerning  secret  treaties,  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not  consider  ourselves  bound  by  secret 
treaties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean 
That  was  a  definite  policy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  definite  policy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  understand  you  further  to  have  left  the 
inference,  at  any  rate,  that  where  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  were  just 
and  reasonable,  the  United  States  would  respect  them? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was,  Senator,  as  I  gathered 
it,  irrespective  of  any  treaty;  they  would  determine  the  matter  upon 
its  justice.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that,  Senator,  where  it 
had  not  been  determined  by  the  treaty;  but  if  the  determination  by 
the  treaty  was  reasonable  and  just,  the  United  States  would  respect  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaHfomia.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  that  correctly. 
Was  it  not  the  justice  of  the  particular  territorial  disposition  that 
controlled,  with  you,  rather  than  any  secret  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  I  understand  you. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mind,  in  that 
connection,  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  in  a  diplomatic  negotiation 
such  as  this,  to  carry  out  entirely  your  own  ideas  of  what  justice  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recognize  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  we  had  to  make  peace. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with 
any  engagements,  if  there  are  any,  that  the  United  States  undertakes 
in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  en- 
gagements with  which  he  was  familiar  that  the  United  States  under- 
takes in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Secretarj^  Lansing.  I  should  want  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  got  the  full  text  of  the  Austrian  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  You  could  not  speak  with  accu- 
racy of  that,  at  present? 

Secertary  Lansing.  I  could  not  speak  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  With  authority? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  accurately,  he  said.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Bulgarian  treaties  tnat 
are  contemplated  there  are  any  engagements  that  the  United  States 
is  to  \mdertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  had  no  text  on  those  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  the  full  engagements  in 
which  the  United  States  may  be  involved  can  not  be  determined 
until  we  get  the  full  text  of  aU  the  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  g[uite  true,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
tripartite  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Orient  or  the  Far  East 
between  France,  England,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  seen  any.  I  have  heard  of  such 
an  agreement,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its  contents,  only  in  that  gen- 
eral way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  it  in  a 
general  way.    Have  you  heard  of  it  officially? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Have  you  heard  of  it  in  such 
fashion  that  in  your  opinion  you  could  say  that  such  an  agreement 
exists? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  shoidd  not  wish  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  tne  Near  East  now  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Far  East  and 
the  Orient. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  Asia  Minor  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  of  Asia  Miaor,  China,  and  the 
territory  thereabouts. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  it  would  help  me  to  answer  and  it 
would  be  of  more  value  to  you  if  I  should  fiud  out  just  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  German  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it:  The 
German  treaty  has  within  it  a  league  of  nations.  The  German  treaty 
has  within  it  a  disposition  of  a  part  of  China.  If  there  is  a  secret 
tripartite  agreement  in  existence  to-day  dealing  with  other  parts  o( 
Chma  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  of  course,  we  ought  to  know 
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it  when  we  are  dealii^  with  this  particular  treaty.     That  is  the 
theory,  exactly,  upon  which  I  asked  you. 
Secretaiy  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  then,  does  such  an 
aojeenient,  such  a  tripartite  agreement — ^mutual  understanding- 
exist  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  without 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  rest  it  upon  the  proposition 
that  you  believe  there  is  such  a  one  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  is  such  an  agreement.  Just 
what  it  contains  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Williams,  To  what  eflFect  do  you  believe  it  extends? 
What  is  the  substance  of  the  understanding  that  you  believe  exists  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  was  some  agreement  early  in 
the  war  as  to,  possibly,  the  spheres  of  influence  in  Turkish  territory. 
Senator  Williams.  In  Turkish  territory? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  are  you  inquiring  about  Turkey,  or 
the  Far  East  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  inquiring  about  Asia  Minor 
and  China  as  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other 
agreements  with  regard  to  China.     I  do  not  believe  there  are  any. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  believe  that  this  agreement  is  limited  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  Asia  Minor  and  that  section  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  would  say. 
Senator    Williams.  I   understand,    as   a   matter   of   newspaper 
notoriety,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  true  or  not — nobody  knows 
how  mucn  is  true — that  there  was  some  sort  of  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Greece  with  regard  to 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  possibly  Armenia.     Is  tnat  the 
matter  you  are  referring  to  ?    . 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  the  matter  I  am  referring  to. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  clear  that  up.     Do  you 
refer  to  an  aOTeemenji  between  France,  England,  and  Japan  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Another  one  ? 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  when  you  said 
that  you  believed  there  was  such  a  tripartite  agreement  awhile  ago, 
you  meant  between  some  other  parties  and  France,  Great  Britam, 
and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not  refer  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  at  aU.  I  referred  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  Ottoman  Empire;  nothing  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJifomia.  Yes;  I  am  glad  of  the  correction, 
because  I  thought  your  answer  was  open  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  exactly.  The  question 
did  involve  only  those  three  powers;  but  you  have  made  that  matter 
plain,  now,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  recall,  first,  the  submission 
of  the  German  treaty;  then  subsequently,  the  matter  coming  up 
upon  modification  or  revision! 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  such  a  thing  trans- 
piring? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  left  to  the  President 
tiie  determination  of  whether  there  should  be  modification  or  revision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  reason  that  Japan 
had  no  place  on  the  first  council  of  five  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  no  head  of  the  state. 

Senator  Moses.  She  had  a  chief  plenipotentiary. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  know,  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  That  is 
the  head  d.elegation.  There  now  are  sitting  in  Paris,  instead  of  the 
Council  of  the  Heads  of  States  and  the  Coimcil  of  Forei^  Ministers, 
a  Council  of  the  Heads  of  Delegations,  which  are  dealmg  with  the 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Roumanian,  too  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Roumanian,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  any  time  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
was  the  question  of  raciai  minorities  brought  forward  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  answer  that  with  actual  knowledge, 
because  whatever  was  brought  forward  in  that  connection  was  brou^t 
forward  before  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  it  was  brought  forward  before  that 
commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  it  was. 

Senator  Moses.  And  what  determination  was  made  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  how  our  representa- 
tives on  that  commission  voted  on  that  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  answer,  sir.    I  can  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
blockade,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  blockade  i 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  feature  of  it? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Is  there  a  blockade  being  main- 
tained in  respect  to  Russia  at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahf omia.  Is  it  off,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Were  we  a  party  to  it  for  a  time  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  so  far  as  it  affected  certain  ports  that 
were  occupied  by  Germans. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  our  people  at  liberty  to  trade 
with  Russia  now — ^I  mean  European  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  an  extent.  I  do  not  know  how  far.  That 
is  a  matter  which  the  War  Trade  Board  is  at  present  considering*  1 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  we  have 
merchants  in  Stockholm  waiting  to  go  in  and  trade  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  we  have, 
because  we  have  many  in  neutral  coimtries  simply  waiting  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  ratified,  when  thev  will  go  in  and  stand  an  equal 
chance  with  the  British  and  the  French,  who  are  also  waiting. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  our  blockp^de  of  certain  ports 
of  Russia,  do  you  know  whether  that  affected  only  those  ports  of 
Russia  where  the  commerce  of  Russia  would  become  indirectly,  at 
anv  rate,  commerce  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  practically  the  only  place  that  we  car- 
ried on  a  blockade. 
Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  understand. 
Secretary  Lansing.  The  attitude  of  this  Government  has  been  that 
a  blockade  was  an  act  of  war,  and  that  we  could  not  institute  a 
blockade  until  Confess  had  declared  war  on  Russia.    That  has  been 
oiir  attitude,  and  within  a  week  I  have  sent  such  instructions  to  Paris. 
Senator  Williams.  That  is,  a  blockade  against  all  Russia  ? 
SecretaiT  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  A  blockade  against  points  in  Germany  or  \mder 
German  influence  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  a  different  thing. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.    How  long  nave  we  been  a  part  of 
the  blockade  of  Russia  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  been  a  part  of  the  blockade,  yet. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  any  time  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  the  French  and  the  English 
trading  in  Germany  now  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Trading  in  Germany  ? 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 
Senator  Williams.  Across  the  border  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  trade  relations  resumed 
between  the  French  and  the  English  and  the  Germans  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  entirely;  that  is  quite  true; 
but  are  they  not  resmned  so  that  they  are  resumed  in  great  part  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Without  the  sanction  of  the  Governments,  I 
believe. 

Senator    Williams.  We    are    also    trading   with   Germany,    are 
we  not  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  To  a  certain  extent;  sending  cotton  through 
certain  Dutch  ports;  that  goes  on  through  to  Germany? 

Secretary  IIanbtsg.  We  can  not  resume  trade  relations  until 
we  have  consuls  in  the  various  ports,  and  we  can  not  have  consuls 
in  the  various  ports  until  this  treaty  is  ratified. 

The  Chairman.  We  abrogated — or  terminated,  I  should  say — the 
Russian  treaty,  as  you  will  know,  some  years  ago. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

TJie  Chairman.  Have  we  ever  made  another  consular  treaty  with 
Germany  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet.    We  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  we  carry  on  trade  with  Germany  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  By  mutual  agreements  with  our  consular 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  any  country. 

The  Chairman.  Trade  can  be  carried  on  without  a  consular 
treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  a  consular  treaty;  I  said  without 
consular  officers.  You  can  not  carry  on  much  trade  without  consular 
officers. 

Senator  Harding.  What  would  happen  to  our  trade  if  England, 
France,  and  Japan  were  to  ratify  this  treaty  and  we  should  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  could  not  have  consular  officers.  We 
oould  not  go  on  with  the  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  The  treaty  becomes  effective  on  such  ratifica- 
tion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  treaty  gives  us  every  right  that 
France,  England,  or  Japan  woidd  have  in  commercial  relations  the 
moment  it  is  signed,  even  by  them,  even  though  we  do  not  sign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  does  not  go  into  effect  except  by  the 
simature  of  those  who  have  ratified  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  wording? 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  not  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  when 
it  is  ratified  so  that  it  becomes  an  effective  treaty  even  as  between 
those  nations,  that  all  nations  shall  have  the  right  of  the  most- 
favored  nation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No^  sir;  because  there  is  no  most-favored- 
nation  clause  that  we  can  mvoke. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  but  if  the  treaty  does  provide  that  every 
one  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations  shall  have  the  r^hts  of  tlie 
most-favored  nation,  then  when  this  is  signed  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  England  and  Germany,  that  gives  us  tne  right,  does  it  not  \ 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  right  to  what  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  right  of  the  most-favored  nation  to  trade 
in  Germany s  territory?  Of  course  I  admit  that  you  would  have  to 
have  consular  agents  to  get  along  very  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  of  coiu^e. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  treaty  so  provides. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  tmnk  that  the  ratification  by  anv 
other  power  can  create  peace  between  this  country  and  Germany,  ' 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  declares  what  the  commercial  relations 
shall  be  between  this  coimtry  and  (jermany  and  all  the  allied  powera, 
including  the  United  States.  I  can  not  turn  to  it  immediately,  but 
I  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  unless  we  accept  that,  it  does  not  affect  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  a  very  small  de^ee,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  we  are  trading  wiQi  Germany  now^  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact. 
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Secretary  Lanbino.  Because  it  is  an  emergency. 

The  Cbajobma^.  I  sm  not  going  into  explanations,  but  I  am  sim- 
ply stating  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  \7e  are  trading  with  Germany  now. 

Secretary  Laksino.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  leg^zed  trade  of  a  time 
of  peace,  when  we  say  we  are  trading  with  her. 

The  CHAntMAN.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  what  kind  of 
trading  it  was  or  how  much  it  was.  I  said  that  we  were  trading  with 
Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  let  it  rest  there.  I  want  to  show  that  the  trade  we  are  carrying 
on  with  (Jermany  amounts  to  nothing  to-day. 

The  Chatrman.  You  can  make  any  explanation  you  desire,  of 
course. 

Secretary  Lansino^  And  it  will  amount  to  nothing  until  we  have  a 
restoration  of  peace;  and  the  only  way  we  can  have  a  restoration  of 
peace  is  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  the  making  oi  a  new  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  France  ?  I  saw  it  stated  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  peace 
treaty  until  the  26th  of  August. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  heard  that  was  so,  sir.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.    I  have  seen  that  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretrary,  I  was  not  here  during  the  first  part 
of  your  discussion  of  this  consular  matter.  In  the  event  that  we 
ratified  this  treaty,  would  consular  arrangements  be  restored  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  at  once  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  for  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  could 
have  just  a  formal  agreement.  We  can  send  consular  officers  any- 
where, provided  we  can  find  a  government  from  which  the  proper 
documents  can  issue. 

Senator  Fall.  We  could  do  that  without  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  without  the  treaty  of  peace,  because 
we  can  not  trade  with  enemies. 

Senator  Fall.  The  reason  for  my  remark  is  because  I  have  here 
before  me  what  purport  to  be  the  counterproposals  of  Germany,  with 
the  Brockdorff-Kantzau  covering  letter,  and  the  answer  to  the  same 
with  the  Clemenceau  letter,  and  the  specific  discussion  of  yourself  and 
the  other  peace  commissioners;  and  I  find  under  the  discussion  of 
part  10,  Economic  Causes,  a  final  answer,  followed  by  the  other 
matters,  to  Germany,  containing  this  statement: 

Consular  relations  are  not  reciprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consols. 

That  is,  not  established  and  not  provided  for  in  the  Peace  Treaty, 
aud  this  is  our  official  answer: 

Private  property  of  Germans  abroad  may  justly  be  used  to  meet  reparation  charges, 
^  Germany's  resources  are  wholly  inadequate  and  because  in  the  war  the  allied 
powers  themselves  have  had  to  take  over  foreign  investments  of  their  nationals  to 
meet  foreign  obligations,  giving  their  own  domestic  obligations  in  return. 

The  significant  part  of  it  is  that  in  passing  upon  this  treaty  I  noted, 
as  all  the  other  members  did  immediately,  that  there  was  no  provision 
for  reciprocal  trade  relations  except  as  carried  on  by  certain  com- 
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missions,  the  Reparation  Commission  haying  general  governmental 
powers,  for  instance;  but  here  is  the. distinct  statement  as  to  why  the 
consular  agreements,  which  we  either  place  in  a  peace  treaty  or  follow 
by  a  separate  consular  agreement,  are  not  reciprocalljr  established. 
In  answer  to  the  demand  of  Germany  that  these  yery  things  be  done, 
the  specific  reason  is  set  forth  here,  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  and  the  reason  stated  why  we  do  not  provide  for 
consular  relations.     I  will  read  it  again : 

Consular  relations  are  not  reciprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consuls. 

Senator  Williams.  ''Reciprocally." 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  the  governing  influence  with  the  peace 
commissioners,  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  the  event  that  we  sign  this  treaty,  the 
war  activities  of  the  German  consuls  would  no  longer  prevent  our 
entering  into  consular  relations  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  we  have  got  to  negotiate  a  consular 
treaty  with  Germany,  of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  an  I  misinformed,  that  through 
your  office  the  statement  was  made  that,  in  the  absence  of  consular 
agents  or  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  consuls  of  other 
coim tries  in  Germany  would  be  asked  temporarily  to  take  care  of  the 
American  business,  in  order  that  trade  might  go  along? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  asked  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  consuls  of  neutral 
coim  tries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  neutral  coim  tries;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  that  request  been  made  of 
them? 
*     Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  has. 

Senator  Fall.  As  I  recall,  the  statement  purporting  to  emanate 
from  your  office — possibly  it  may  have  been  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce — was  tnat  that  request  had  been  made,  ana  pending  a 
final  arrangement,  or  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  consular  arrange- 
ments being  restored,  that  consuls  of  other  countries  who  were  there 
would  be  asked  to  take  care  of  American  trade,  and  that  American 
trade  with  Germany  was  being  carried  on  through  such  channels.  I 
assume  that  it  meant  through  the  consuls  of  such  countries  as  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Holland — ^neutral  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  any  Senator 
desires  to  ask  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  On  page  537  of  the  treaty  is  a  provision  which 
says  that  the  treaty  oply  becomes  operative  with  those  who  ratify  it. 
I  will  read  the  provision: 

A  first  proems  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratificatioDB  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principftl 
alliea  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  procte  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  ih« 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  whole  of  it. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  rest  of  it  reads: 

For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of  time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this 
date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

Of  course  that  limits  it  to  those  who  ratify  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  put  into  the  record  this  statement  in 
addition,  that  if  the  treaty  itself  provides,  and  there  is  an  agreement 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  Germany  shall 
eive  to  the  UniteH  States  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  then  we  have  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  treaty 
which  Germany  has  made  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  she 
will  c^ive  to  American  citizens  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  the 
British  and  French  citizens,  and  that  is  what  I  contend  this  treaty 
does  provide. 

Senator  Swansox.  But  that  treaty  does  not  become  operative  until 
we  agree  to  it.  . 

Senator  McCumber.  We  can  take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  as  we 
choose,  but  we  have  that  right  in  the  treaty  itself. 

Senator  Williams.  By  that  the  Senator  may  mean  one  of  two 
things.  If  he  means  that  while  we  are  technically  at  war  with  Ger- 
many we  can  claim  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation,  that  she  has 
riven  to  those  who  are  technically  at  peace  with  her,  I  think  he  must 
be  mistaken.  But  immediately  after  the  ratification  by  us,  of  course 
we  come  into  our  rights  under  the  treaty. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary: 
Has  the  ban  been  removed  from  the  importation  of  German  potash  ? 
I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  here  which  says  that  the  War  Trade 
Board,  in  response  to  the  farmers'  demand  for  potash  for  fertilizer, 
have  removed  the  ban,  and  that  German  potash  can  now  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  jFall.  We  are  technically  at  war  with  Germany,  and  still 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  War  Trade  Board  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  War  Trade  Board  can  relieve  that  condition  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation  of  potash  simply  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  War  Trade  Board? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  the  War  Trade  Board  by  a  similar  dealaration, 
or  by  a  similar  proclamation,  relieve  the  ban  against  the  trading  with 
Germans  in  every  other  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Those  are  imports  into  this  country  and  not 
exports  to  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  they  do  that?  Could  they  allow  German 
imports  to  come  in  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  we  could  continue  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany,  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  is  created  as  an 
instrument  of  war,  could  modify  certain  prohibitions  that  were 
issued. 

Senator  Williams.  Either  in  part  or  in  toto  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Habding.  If  Germany  wanted  American  raw  materials, 
would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  her  getting  them  if  we  were 
agreeable  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  And  continue  at  war  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Whatever  vou  choose  to  call  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  doubt  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  as 
that. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Not  discussing  the  question  of  feasibility,  can 
it  be  done  under  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  under  the  treaty,  no. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  feasible^ 
but  could  American  citizens,  with  the  consent  of  Germany  herself, 
sell  goods  into  Germany?  Germany  makes  no  objection,  and  we 
make  no  objection.  What  is  to  prevent  our  sending  the  goods  into 
Germany,  simply  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  technically  a  state  of 
war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  great  deal.  We  have  none  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  ships  and  we  have  goods.  They  are 
the  principal  machinery. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  the  only  machinery  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  difficult,  we  will  say,  without  consular 
agents,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  we  would  have  no  claim  against  a 
government  with  which  we  are  at  war,  if  she  should  violate  her  agree 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  a  different  proposition  entirely. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  other  Senatois  are  through,  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  the  subject  that  we  were  discussing.  That 
is  the  question  of  trading  between  Geiman  nationals  and  American 
nationals  and  the  German  Government  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  your  statement  with  reference  to  imports.  That  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  our  municipal  regulation. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is. 

Senator  Fall.  In  other  words,  unless  we  had  the  trading-with-the- 
enemy  act,  which  is  municipal  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  there  would  not  have  been  any  penalty  at  all 
attaching  to  trading  between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Germany,  although  enemies,  except  the  liability  to  seizure  of 
the  goods.  There  would  not  have  been  any  penalty  for  such  trading, 
except  the  liability  of  seizure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trading-with- 
the-enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  got  to  have  a  law  fixing  the  penalty, 
of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  subject  simply  to  seizure  by  the  respective 
governments,  either  as  contraband  of  war  or  because  of  the  inter- 
national rule  against  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  because  of  our 
municipal  law,  the  interchange  of  products  between  the  two  countries 
is  prohibited;  but  under  the  mternational  rule  the  only  penalty  would 
be  the  seizure  of  the  goods  and  the  loss  of  them,  if  intended  for  enemy 
consumption.  Of  course,  a  country  has  the  right  always,  without 
municipal  legislation,  to  prevent  its  citizens  senmng  goods  out  of  the 
country  or  trading  with  tne  enemy  so  as  to  assist  the  enemy  in  caixv- 
ing  on  the  war  while  we  are  at  war  with  her.  That  would  be  the  right 
of  a  government  in  self-protection;  but  there  is  no  penalty  except  the 
seizure  of  the  goods.     We  passed  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  for 
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the  very  purpose  of  providiixg  a  penalty,  so  that  we  could  immediately 
seize  the  goods  through  our  civil  authorities  as  well  as  we  ordinarily 
could  seize  them  through  our  militc^  authorities,  in  order  to  stop  it. 
Now,  there  is  power  vested  in  the  War  Trade  Board,  so  you  say,  to 
suspend  that  law  in  so  far  as  imports  from  Germany  are  concerned. 
They  have  done  that  in  the  matter  of  potash.  Of  course,  if  they 
could  do  it  in  the  matter  of  potash  they  could  do  it  with  reference  to 
chemicals  or  any  other  product  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  distinct  provision  in  the  law,  as  I  recall  it,  which  gives 
to  the  War  Trade  Board  any  such  authority.  My  recollection  of 
the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  is  that  trading,  either  buying  or 
selling,  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  issue  licenses  allowing  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  presumably  alien  citizens,  possioly  enemies,  to  continue 
to  trade  under  his  license,  under  proper  circumstances,  in  his  dis- 
cretion. That  is  the  only  provision  that  I  find  in  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  by  which  there  can  be  any  suspension  of  the  penalty 
whatsoever;  that  is,  at  least  in  so  far  as  our  citizens  are  concemea. 
We  can  not  penalize  the  Germans,  because  we  can  not  catch  them. 
But  as  soon  as  those  goods  come  into  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  unless  tney  have  a  license  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  they  not  be  liable  under  the  trading-with-the- 
onemy  act  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  they  would. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  along  with  this  declaration  or  proclamation 
authorizing  the  importation  of  potash  there  would  be  necessarily  a 
license  from  the  President  to  the  party  receiving  the  goods  and  dis- 
tributing them,  to  relieve  him  from  the  penalties  of  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  that  would  be  so,  but  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  on  the  operations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  although  it  has  recently  been  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  You  readily  understand  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 
Then  this  whole  matter  is  a  matter  of  municipal  legislation  under  the 
act  of  Congress  governing  the  trading. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to-day  repealed 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act,  then 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  penalties,  and  the  trading  would  be 
free,  would  it  not  ? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Except  still  the  penalty  of  seizure? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  penalty  of  the  seizure  of  the  goods  com- 
ing from  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  Congress  could  not  repeal  that  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  that  is  a  war  power. 

Senator  Fall.  My  impression  was  that  tne  war  power  belonged 
to  Congress. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  war  power,  so  far  as  the  Military  and 
Xaval  Establishments  are  concerned,  rests  very  largely,  I  believe, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Conmiander  in  Chief. 
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Senator  Fall.  Naturally  the  direction  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  in  time  of  war,  of  course,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
No  one  imdertakes  to  assert  the  contrary;  but  the  whole  line  of  mv 
questioning,  with  which  I  thought  you  were  in  aCTeement,  was  that 
thia  trading-with-the-enemy  act  could  be  suspended  so  that  people 
could  come  in  here  with  carloads  or  shiploac^  of  potash  and  trade 
freely  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  that  was  all  in 
pursuance  of  this  proclamation  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it.  takes  a  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  suspended,  and  that 
potash  was  being  brought  in. 

Senator  Williams.  Licensed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Licensed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Fall.  Not  in  so  far  as  Germans  are  concerned.  The 
President  can  not  license  Grermans.  He  could  license  them  to  trade 
with  us,  of  course,  during  the  war,  here  in  this  country;  but  so  far  as 
the  importation  of  potash  into  this  country  is  concerned,  the  War 
Trade  feoard  has  issued  a  proclamation,  andf  potash  is  being  brought 
into  this  country  at  the  demand  of  the  farmers.  Now,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  this  is  what  is  happening.  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  anybody  in  a  hole  or  to  take  any  advantage.  I  am 
trying  to  ascertam  exactly  where  we  stand;  and  I  myself  nave  sug- 
gested that  in  the  face  of  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  paased  by 
Congress,  an  American  citizen  accepting  that  potash  here  and  under- 
taking to  distribute  it  might  become  liable  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  act  itself,  unless  he  operated  under  a  license  trom  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it,  as  I 
understand  the  law. 

Senator  Williams.  1  think  so,  too,  except  this,  of  course,  which  I 
wish  to  add,  that  the  President  made  the  War  Trade  Board  his 
instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  granting  these  licenses. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  trying  to  criticize.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
the  facts. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  all  anyone  is 
trying  to  do,  I  think. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  entitled  to  amend 
the  question,  or  to  get  such  definition  of  the  answer  as  he  desires, 
if  he  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  back  for  a  moment,  you  say  you  under- 
stand we  are  trading  with  Germany,  and  we  are  using  the  instru- 
mentalities of  the  consular  agents  and  consuls  of  other  countries 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  that,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  misimderstood  you.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  not  a 
fact,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  understood  it  was. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  that  I  knew  that  to  be  a  fact. 
I  said  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  we  trading  with  Germany  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  anythmg  about  the  actual 
trading  that  is  going  on  with  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  If  it  is  necessary  that  bills  of  lading  should  be 
vis^d  by  consuls  or  consular  agents,  in  order  that  intercourse  be 
carried  on  between  two  coimtries,  through  their  regular  diplomatir 
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agents  or  through  consular  agents  or  consuls  of  some  other  country 
acting  for  us,  you  would  know  it,  would  you  not  ?  That  is  in  your 
department) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  I  assume  so;  unless  something  has  been 
done  while  I  was  on  the  way  over  or  whUe  I  was  in  Paris.  If  some- 
thing had  been  done  while  I  was  away  I  might  not  know  it,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  its  having  been  Drought  to  my  attention  since 
I  returned. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
we  are  trading  with  the  enemy  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know.  I  assume 
that  we  are. 

Senator  Fall.  If  we  are,  we  must  necessarilv  be  using  some 
other  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  on  of  sucn  trade,  must  we 
not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  we  go  to  German  ports,  yes;  but  if  we  go 
to  neutral  ports  instead  of  German  ports,  we  do  not  need  to. 

Senator  Fall.  Assuming  that  we  are  trading  directly  with  Ger- 
man ports,  then  we  must  use  some  instrumentality,  like  the  consuls 
or  consular  ^ents  of  neutrals  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  a  consular  agreement 
with  Gemiaiw. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  We  first  had  consular  agreements  with  Prussia 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  Bavaria,  and  various  other  independ- 
ent States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  then  we  had  a  consular  agreement  with  the 
German  Empire? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  was  suspended  during  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  abrogated  before  tne  war. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  it  was  in  effect  up  to  the  time  that  we 
dismissed  von  Bemstorflf  and  broke  oflF  diplomatic  relations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  been  abrogated  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Fall.  It  had  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  following  the  Seaman's  act.  We  abro- 
gated about  23  consular  treaties  at  that  time. 

Senator  Fall.  You  have  reference  to  the  La  Follette  Act? 

Secretary  Lansing,  To  the  La  t^oUette  Act. 

Senator  Fall.  We  abrogated  that  how  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  gave  notice  to  the  Governments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  consular  treaties,  and  treaties  which  con- 
tained consular  provisions,  we  gave  notice  to  the  various  Govern- 
ments that  we  abrogated  that  portion,  or  the  whole  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  we  withdraw  our  consuls  and  consular  agents 
from  Grermany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not.  It  was  permissive  that  they 
would  continue,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  trade. 

Senator  Fall.  WTiat  f imctions  did  they  perform  ?   . 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  same  fimctions  that  they  had  performed 
previously,  but  imder  the  general  provision  as  to  consular  officers. 
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Senator  Fall.  That  general  provision  was  never  abrogated  by 
the  United  States  Government,  except  as  it  was  suspended  by  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  ConOTess  ol  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  tnink  that  is  true.  I  think  your  state- 
ment of  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  continued  doing  business  with  Germjony  right 
along  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did. 

Senator  Fall.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  particular  provisions  with 
reference  to  desertions  of  sailors  in  ports,  and  so  forth,  were  concerned 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course  there  were  not  very  many  American 
ships  entering  German  ports. 

Senator  Fall.  No,  but  the  provisions  of  this  seaman's  act  to 
which  you  have  reference  were  with  regard  to  seamen  who  should 
desert  or  leave  ships  in  port  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,   les. 

Senator  Fall.  And  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  La  FoUette 
Act,  which  abrogated  these  treaties,  we  notified  these  countries  that 
these  particular  provisions  in  these  consular  treaties  were  abrogated. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  As  to  the  other  provisions,  they  remained  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  we  declared  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  remain  in  effect  with  certain  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Fall.  With  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  without  examining  the 
act.  I  presxune  the  whole  treaty  fell  in  that  particular  case,  because 
we  had  a  special  consular  treaty. 

S^iator  Fall.  Then  if  the  whole  treaty  fell,  and  we  continued  to 
do  business  with  Germany,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  be  by 
the  President,  whom  I  assume  to  be  the  proper  authoritv,  or  by  some 
other  proper  authority,  a  declaration  that  peace  exists  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  and  those  consular  agreements  or 
arrangements  would  be  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  would  be — 
when  peace  is  restored,  those  provisions  would  be  restored. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  right  there,  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  because 
it  relates  to  this. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  did  our  cutting  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  affect  our  consular  servicei  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  withdrew  our  consular  officers  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Williams.  At  once  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  noticed  in  yesterday's  dispatches  among  other 
things  a  statement  that  Rumania  would  decline  to  be  bound  or  to 
abide  by  or  to  enter  into  treaties  such  as  are  provided  in  this  treatv 
that  is  pending  before  us,  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religiouk 
minorities.    B^ve  you  had  any  information  upon  that  subject  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hardino.  Mr.  Secretary,  Rumania  wanted  to  make  some 
reservations  in  the  treaty,  did  she  not  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  xes. 

Senator  Habdino.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  related  to  minority  representation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  enemy  countries  are  con- 
cerned we  have  only  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Germany.  That  is, 
in  so  far  as  any  conclusion  of  negotiations  is  concerned.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  With  what  other  countries  are  there  now  pending 
peace-treaty  negotiations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Peace  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  are  being  considered.  The  negotiations  with  Austria  are 
practically  finished. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  in  process  of  negotiation  and  more  or  less 
completed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  assume-^-though  it  would  be  an 
assiunption  on  my  part — that  a  Hungarian  treaty  is  also  being 
prepared. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  Hungary  when  we 
entered  the  war  having  been  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  having  since  been  separated,  and  we  recognizing  and 
demanding  the  separation 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  federated  monarchial  State  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  sovereignties  imited  under  one  ruler. 

Senator  Fall.  I  said  ^'the  Austrian  Empire,''  not  Austria;  that  it 
was  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  was  composed 
of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Secretary  Lansing.  "Austro-Hungarian''  is  the  title. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  hope  the  record  may  be  corrected  so  that 
where  I  said  the  ''Austrian  Empire''  it  will  appear  that  it  should 
have  been  the  "Austro-Hungarian  Empire,"  of  which  Hungary  was 
an  int^ral  portion. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  understood  that  that  correction  will  be  made. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  here  for  a  futiure 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers — that  is,  the  five  great  powers — is  tnere  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Although  it  is  placed  in  the  German  treaty  here,  it 
is  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  by  which 
they  are  to  agree  to  guarantee  racial  and  religious  protection  within 
their  boundaries  whenever  they  have  any  boundaries.  That  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Sometime  within  two  years  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Faix.  There  is  a  similar  provision  with  reference  to  a 
treaty  with  Poland? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  that. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  and  it  is  before  this  body  now. 

The  Chaibman.  It  has  never  been  sent  in.  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  record  an  English  copy  of  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  was  assuming  that  it  had  been  brought  in  before 
us  as  officially  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  it  has  never  been  laid  before  us  officially. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well.  You  say  you  have  not  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  it;  but  suppose  it  is  true,  as  announced,  that  Roumanu 
has  declined  to  enter  into  any  proposed  treaty  to  guarantee  racial  or 
religious  minorities.  Would  that  have  any  enect  upon  the  treaty  for 
the  same  purpose  mentioned  in  the  treaty  that  is  pending  before  us  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Roiunania  declined  to  enter  the  league 
of  nations.    Would  that  have  anv  effect  upon  the  league  at  all  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  has  already  signed  this  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  She  has  already  broKcn  it^  has  she  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  signed  it;  and  she  is  continuing  at  war, 
continuing  to  fight  the  commands  of  the  high  commissioners  who  are 
there  now,  and  if  she  has  invaded  Hungary  and  has  committed  acts 
of  war  on  various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  do  you  say  there  is 
no  violation  of  any  treaty  agreements? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  because  it  has  not  been  ratified. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  between  governments  them- 
selves a  treaty  becomes  operative  when  it  is  signed  or  negotiated  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  not  our  Supreme  Court  so  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  remember  the  Swiss  case,  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  several  years  ago,  in  which  a 
treat}r  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  was  negotiated 
and  signed,  but  not  ratified  for  something  like  10  years?  A  ques- 
tion came  up  involving  private  property  rights,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  as  between  Qovernments  the 
treaty  was  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  negotiations,  but  that  as  to 
citizens  it  was  not  in  effect  and  would  not  take  effect  imtU  it  was 
ratified. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  sir,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  furniahing  you 
with  that  decision,  as  well  as  with  some  other  opinions  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Has  the  State  Department  received  any  recent 
information  from  the  I^ation  at  Brussels  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Belgian  rarliament  in  connection  with  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  heard  nothing  except  what  I  have  seen 
in  the  papers.     We  have  had  no  reports  on  it  at  aU. 

Senator  Moses.  The  legation  has  not  reported? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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The  Chatbmax.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary?  Some  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  of  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller,  who  is  in  the  State 
Department,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  at 
half  past  10. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Very  well,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  I 
want  to  make  entirely  dear,  that  I  fulfill  my  promises.  I  was  asked 
to  produce  the  resolution  that  I  su^ested  to  oe  introduced  in  regard 
to  the  lea^e  of  nations.  It  is  very  brief,  and  with  jour  permission 
I  will  read  it. 

The  Chaibbcan.  Certainly,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
read  it  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  under  date  of  January  22,  1919,  and 
is  as  foUows: 

PROPOSED  RBSOLUnON  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  COMFEBBNCE  ON  THE  PRELIMINARIES 

OF  PEACE. 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  make  the  following  declarations: 

That  the  preservations  of  international  peace  is  the  standing  policy  of  civilization 
and  to  that  end  a  league  of  nations  should  oe  organized  to  prevent  international  wars; 

That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  peace  that  all  nations  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  respective  territories,  to  the  full  exercise  of  their 
respective  sovereignties,  and  to  the  use  of  the  high  seas  as  the  common  property  of 
all  peoples;  and 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  engage  by  mutual  covenant — 

(1)  To  safegiuard  urom  invasion  the  sovereign  rights  of  one  another; 

(2)  To  submit  to  arbitration  all  justiciable  disputes  which  fail  of  settlement  by 
diplomatic  arrangement; 

^3)  To  submit  to  investigation  by  the  league  of  nations  all  nonjusticiable  disputes 
which  fail  of  settlement  by  diplomatic  arrangement; 

(4)  To  abide  by  an  award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  and  to  respect  a  report  of  the  league 
of  nations  after  investigation. 

That  the  nations  should  agree  upon — 

(1)  A  plan  for  general  reduction  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea; 

(2)  A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  enforced  military  service  and  the  governmental 
reflation  and  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war; 

(3)  Full  publicity  of  all  treaties  and  international  agreements; 

(4)  The  equal  application  to  all  other  nations  of  commercial  and  trade  regulations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  any  nation; 

Co)  The  proper  regulation  and  control  of  new  states  pending  complete  independence 
and  sovereignty. 

January  22,  1919. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  your  suggestion  to  the  Americau 
delegates,  to  be  suggested  by  them  to  the  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chaerman.  I  will  say  that  I  have  here,  just  received  from  the 
President,  a  printed  copy  of  the  American  draft,  and  also  a  printed 
copy  of  the  first  covenant  reported,  which  has,  of  course,  been  widely 
prmted  in  this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  you  print  it  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  going  to  have  it  printed  separately  as  a 
document. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  ]^ou  also  put  it  into  this  record. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

vSenator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  that  resolution 
which  you  read,  everything  which  you  have  to  say  further  about  it 
is  contained  on  page  144  of  jour  testimony,  in  which  you  say  that  it 
was  laid  before  the  commission.    Senator  Brandegee  asked  you  what 
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was  done  with  that  by  our  commission,  to  which  you  replied  that 
you  did  not  know.  Senator  Brandegee  said,  ''It  was  not  farorably 
considered,  was  it  ?  Of  course  it  was  not  adopted.' '  And  you  replied, 
''No;  there  was  no  action  taken/' 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  also  asked  to  submit  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  oa 
Enforcement  of  Penalties,  which  contained  the  reservations 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  sections  relatixig  to  the  Kaiser? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  as  a  part  of  the  Secretary's 
testimony. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Your  view  on  that  subject  is  in  the  document  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  in  the  signed  memorandum  that  is  annexed 
to  the  report. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  printed  following  to-day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Fall.  Is  there  a  statement  in  this  memorandum  as  to 
whether  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  will  be  judicial  in  its  nature  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  will  have  to  determine  that  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  undertsand  that  it  is  of  a  judicial  nature  at 
all,  but  it  is  rather  a  tribunal  that  is  established  as  a  political  instru- 
ment. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  so  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  did  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  stated  in^  his  aimwer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau  that  the  trial  would  not  be  judicial  in  its  nature,  while 
it  would  follow  judicial  forms. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  political  case, 
but  that  in  investigating  it  they  will  pursue  judicial  methods. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  have  printed  f 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record  if  there  is  anything. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  add. 

TTie  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Miller  had  something  to  do  with 
the  drafting  of  the  league  of  nations  provision,  and  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.  If  tiiere  are  no 
further  questions,  we  will  excuse  the  Secretary  ot  State. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(The  documents  referred  to  in  the  hearing,  to  be  printed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  are  as  follows:) 

To  THE  Senate: 

I  have  received  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  dated  July  15  and  July  17  asking: 
First.  For  a  copy  of  any  treaty  purporting  to  have  been  projected  between  Germany 
and  Japan,  such  as  was  referred  to  in  the  press  dispatch  inciosed,  together  with  any 
infarmation  in  regard  to  it  which  may  be  in  possession  of  the  State  l)epartineiit,  or 
any  information  concerning  anv  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Germany  during 
l^e  progress  of  the  war.  In  repiv  to  this  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
know  of  no  such  negotiations.  I  had  heard  the  rumors  that  are  referred  to.  but  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  any  substantial  foundation  for  them. 

Second.  Requestmg  a  copy  of  any  letter  or  written  protest  by  tibe  membeis  of  the 
American  Peace  Commission)  or  any  officials  attached  thereto,  against  the  dispodtion 
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or  adjustment  wiiich  was  made  in  reference  to  Shantung,  and  particularly  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  bv  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  member  of  the  peace  conmussion,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  Hon  Kobert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  Henry  White,  members 
of  the  peace  commission,  protesting  against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  refer- 
ence to  Shantung.  In  reply  to  this  request  let  me  say  that  Gen.  Bliss  did  write  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  proposed  Shantung  settle- 
ment, and  that  his  objections  were  concurred'  in  by  the  ^cretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Heur>'  White.  But  the  letter  can  not  properly  be  described  as  a  protest  against  the 
final  Shantung  decision,  because  it  was  wntten  before  that  decision  had  been  arrived 
at  and  in  response  to  my  request  that  my  collea^es  on  the  commission  apprise  me  of 
their  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  final  decision  was  very  materially  qualified  by 
the  policy  which  Japan  imdertook  to  pursue  with  regard  to  me  return  of  the  Shantung 
Peninsula  in  full  sovereignty  to  China. 

I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  Senate  a  copy  of  Gen.  Bliss's  letter  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  references  to  other  Governments  which  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  for  Gen.  Blias  to  make  in  a  confidential  communication  tO'  me,  out 
which,  I  am  sure.  Gen.  Bliss  would  not  wish  to  have  repeated  outside  our  personal 
and  intimate  exchange  of  views. 

I  have  received  no  written  protest  from  any  officials  connected  with  or  attached  to 
the  American  Peace  Commission  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  am  also  asked  to  send  you  any  memorandum  or  other  information  with  reference 
to  an  attempt  of  Japan  or  her  peace  delegates  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  peace  dele- 
gates.   I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  such  memorandum  or  information. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 
The  Whitb  House, 

Atigust  8  J  1919. 


The  White  House, 
Washingtonj  8  August^  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  go  personally  over  the  great 
mass  of  papers  which  remained  in  my  hands  at  the  close  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  and  am 
disappomted  to  find  that  it  is  in  no  respect  a  complete  file,  the  complete  files  remaining 
^th  the  American  commission. 

You  ask  for  ail  drafts  or  forms  presented  to  or  considered  by  the  peace  commissioners 
relating  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  particularly  the  draft  or  form  prepared  or  pre- 
sented by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  formal  drafts  in 
mv  possession,  except  that  presented  by  the  American  commissioners,  and  this  I 
take  pleasure  in  enclosing,  along  with  the  formal  report  of  tlje  commission  on  the 
league  of  nations. 

You  also  ask  for  all  proceedings,  arguments,  and  debates,  including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  peace  commission  relating  to  or  concerning  a  league 
of  nations  or  the  league  of  nations  finally  adopted,  and  all  data  bearing  up^n  or  used 
in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  now  pending.  No  stenographic 
rejwrts  were  taken  of  the  debates  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  such  memoranda  as 
^ere  taken  it  was  agreed  should  be  confidential.  The  reason  for  regarding  as  con- 
fidential intimate  exchanges  of  opinion  with  regard  to  many  deli^^  matters  will, 
of  coiu^e,  occur  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  following  tne  exnAp  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  Governments  in  making  this  explanation.     %ir 

The  various  data  bearing  upon  or  used  in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany  are  so  miscellaneous  and  enormous  in  mass  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  so  supply  them  without  bringing  from  Paris  the  whole  file  of  papers  of  the 
tornraission  itself,  and  would  include  many  memoranda  which,  it  was  agreed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  use  of  outside  the  conference. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

WooDROW  Wilson. 

Hon.  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge, 

Cfuiirnian  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^  United  States  Senate. 
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COVENANT. 
PbE  AMBLE. 


In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  accept- 
ance of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  by  the 
Erescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations, 
y  the  firm  establismnent  of  the  understandings  of  international 
law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  bv  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  ooliga- 
tions  in  the  dealing  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in 
order  to  promote  mtemational  cooperation,  the  Powers  signator}' 
to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  I. 

The  action  of  the  Contracting  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this 
Covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body 
of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Contracting  Powers  accredited  to  X.  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  X.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  X.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  X.  shall  be  the  presiding  officer. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may 
meet  temporarily  at  uie  seat  of  government  of  Y.  or  of  Z.,  in  which 
case  the  diplomatic  representative  to  X.  of  the  country  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  Contractmg  Powers  to  assist 
its  representative  in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  con- 
ference, counsel,  or  advice  that  may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  be 
represented  at  any  time  by  a  special  representative. 

Abticle  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  matters  that  lie  within 
the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative 
of  any  member,  to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may 
deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the  field  of  action  oJ  the  League 
of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter  likely  to  aJB^ct 
the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them 
under  this  Covenant  shall  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an 
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Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either  by  reference  or  upon  its 
own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rota- 
tion from  two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tne  States  ranking  next  after  the  Great  Powers  and 
the  others  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States  (a  classification 
which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  wiD 
be  but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and 
three  or  more  negative  votes  in  the  Coimcil  shall  operate  as  a  veto 
upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

Ail  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  bv  the  Body  of  Delegates  or 
by  the  Executive  Coimcil,  except  those  ad.opted  in  execution  of  any 
specific  powers  herein  granted,  shall  have  the  effect  of  recormnenda- 
tions  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and 
staff  and  may  appoint  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  consisting  of  other  specially  qualified  pjei'sons,  for  the 
study  and  svstematic  consideration  of  the  international  questions 
with  which  the  Coimcil  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions  likely  to  lead 
to  international  complications  or  disputes.  Tne  Executive  Council 
shall  also  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper 
haison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and 
^rith  anv  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  manda- 
tari^  of  the  League  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Aeticle  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as 
against  external  aggression  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Article  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement 
by  conunon  action  of  international  obligations;  and  the  Execiitive 
Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall 
also  require  into  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military 
service  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  forces  enrolled  upon  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipment  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  military  equipment  and 
armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  progranwne  of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when 
adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  fiu-ther  agree  that  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war  shall  not  be  manuf  actiu-ed  by  private  enterprise  and  tnat 
there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments 
and  military  or  naval  programmes. 
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Article  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  should  disputes  or  difficulties 
arise  between  or  amon^  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
or  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  'will  in  no 
case  resort  to  armed  force  without  previously  submitting  the  ques- 
tions and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  to  mquiry  by 
the  Executive  Council  and  until  there  has  been  an  award  bv  the 
arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  who  compUes  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  whenever  anv  dispute  or 
difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  r^ara  to  any  ques- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which  would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach 
of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any  alleged  damage  and  the  nature 
and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  S  such  dispute  or 
difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and 
to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be 
rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  from  outside  their  own  nationals,  when  there  are  but 
two  such  parties,  and  a  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall 
be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus 
named  shall  add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  num- 
ber thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  \%ill  suffice  to  gWe 
a  deciding  vote  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  division 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  a^ree  upon 
an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  "to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  said  arbi- 
trators may  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  three-foiu'ths  of  the  Del^ates. 
in  caise  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  unanimous,  oi  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  not  unanimous,  but  imless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive. 

When  any  decision  ot  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the 
dispute  shall  again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore 
provided,  none  of  whom  shall,  however,  have  previously  acted  as 
arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the  decision  oi  the  arbi- 
trators rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter 
in  dispute  to  arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  the  matter  nnder  consideration  for  such 
mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may  deem  wise  in  the  cir- 
cmnstances.  The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and 
S^ive  notice  to  the  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
lor  a  full  hearing,  mvestigation  and  consideration.    Tne  Council  shall 
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ascertain  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  public  all  the  facts  involved  in 
the  dispute  and  shall  maKe  such  recommendation  as  it  may  deem  wise 
and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated 
to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League 
shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  imoT- 
mation  that  maj  be  m  their  possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon 
the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  Executive  Council  snail 
do  everything  in  its  power  by  way  oi  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  Ine  recommendation  of  the'  Executive 
Council  shidl  be  addressed  to  the  disputants.  Should  the  Executive 
Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  their  several  conclusions 
or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
an  unfriendly  act  by  any  of  the  disputants. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  refer  the  consideration  of  a 
dispute  to  the  Body  of  Delegates.  The  consideration  of  the  dispute 
shaJl  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute.  In 
any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  shall 
apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  VI. 

Should  any  Contracting  Power  be  found  by  the  Lea^e  to  have 
broken  or  disregarded  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it  shall  thereby 
ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the 
members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  fuiancial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all 
trade  or  &iancial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  aU  intercourse  between 
their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and 
the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the 
League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  a  case  to 
recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any 
contribution  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant- 
breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  pro- 
vided for  new  States  under  the  terms  supplementary  Article  IV. 

Article  VII. 

If  any  Contracting  Power  shall  be  foimd  bv  the  League  to  have 
declared  war  or  to  have  begun  hostilities  or  to  have  taken  any  hostile 
stop  short  of  war,  against  another  Contracting  Power  before  sub- 
mitting the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or  consideration  by  the 
p]xecutive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  to  have  declared  war  or  to 
have  begun  hostilities  or  to  have  taken  any  hostile  step  short  of  war, 
in  regara  to  any  dispute  which  has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by 
arbitrators  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease 
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all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in 
blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power"  to  commerce  or 
intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any  force  which 
may  be  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Abtiole  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  or  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  Contracting  Powers  or  not,  is  herebj  declared  a  matter  oi  concern 
of  the  League  and  to  all  the  Contractmg  Powers,  and  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of 
each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywnere 
whicn  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  and  the  Executive  (x»uncil  shall  meet  in 
the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and 
also  whenever  the  representative  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Body 
of  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace 
is  advisable. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and 
upon  such  other  occasions  as  tney  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best 
and  determine. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  and  a  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting 
Power  shaU  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
Council.  The  Executive  Council  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of 
the  League,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party,  and  if  that  Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  •  to  the  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  to  consideration  shall  be  in  all 
respects  applicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such 
Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party»  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  involved 
and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contractmg  Powers  as 
may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  cusclosed. 

Article  X. 

If  hostihties  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against 
the  Contracting  Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant 
before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by  arbitrators  or  before  investiga- 
tion, report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council  in  regard 
to  the  oispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contractmg 
Powers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication 
with  that  rower  and  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  Power  to  all  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of 
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the  world,  and  to  employ  jointly  any  force  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powers  also  undertake 
to  unite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against 
which  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant, 
any  Contracting  Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Coimcil,  who  shall  thereupon 
tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to 
submit  its  interests  and  cause  of  action  whoUy  to  the  control  and 
decision  of  the  League,  that  state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contract- 
ino;  Power.  K  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  so 
ofier  and  agree,  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  through  tne  Executive 
Council  or  of  its  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result 
in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Akticle  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to 
the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  become  a  party.  If  the  Body  of 
Delegates  shall  regard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  the 
peace,  order,  ana  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably 
on  the  application,  and  their  favorable  action  shall  operate  to  con- 
stitute the  Power  so  applying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to 
this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  irder  se  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they 
will  not  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant, 
have  undertaken  any  treaty  obligations  wnich  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

I. 

To  the  colonies  formerly  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  those 
territories  formerly  belonging  to  Turkey  which  mclude  Armenia, 
Kurdestan,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  able  to  stand  by  themselves  imder  the 
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strenuous  conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples 
form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that  securities  for^  the  per- 
formance of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
League. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the 
tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who 
by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical 
position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this  tutelage 
should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatarieb  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  terri- 
tory, its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

11. 

Certain  commimities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  wnere  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  power 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage 
that  the  mandatary  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory  subject  to  conditions  wnich  will  guarantee  the  prohibition  of 
abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  military 
and  nav^  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than 
police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure 
equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of 
the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their 
population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of 
civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  mandatory  stat€. 
and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of 
the  mandatary  state  as  if  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
population. 

III. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatary  state  shall  render  to  the 
League  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committ'Od  to  its 
charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised 
by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly 
defined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which 
shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  supervision,  and  which 
shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  governmental 
unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  tne  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  of  for 
the  substitution  of  some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatory. 
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The  object  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  out  of  me  people  or  territory  \mder  its  ^ardianship  a  political 
unit  which  can  take  cnarge  of  its  own  affairs^  determine  its  own  con- 
nections, and  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League  may  at  any  time 
release  such  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its  being 
set  up  as  an  mdependent  unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege 
of  any  people  or  territory  to  petition  the  Leaeue  to  take  such  action, 
and  upon  such  petition  being  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lea^e  to 
take  the  petition  imder  full  and  friendly  consideration  with  a  view  of 
determinmg  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  territory  in  question 
in  view  of  aQ  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  development. 

IV. 

Xo  new  State  shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into 
its  membership  except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval 
forces  and  armament  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  will  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair 
hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  all  those  within  their 
several  jurisdictions  and  they  will  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  like  safeguards 
wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend.  Also 
they  will  appoint  Commissions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and 
hibor  in  their  international  aspects  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon,  including  the  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  con- 
ventions. 

VI. 

Tlie  League  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autono- 
mous States  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  exact  of  all  States 
seeking  admission  to  the  League,  the  promise  to  accord  to  all  racial 
or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jiu'isdictions  exactly  the 
same  treatment  and  securitj^,  both  in  law  ana  in  fact,  that  is  accorded 
the  racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizinia:  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources 
of  war,  the  Contracting  Powers  agree,  and  the  League  shall  exact 
from  all  new  States  and  all  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise 
that  they  will  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either 
in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed, 
religion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public 
order  or  public  morals. 
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VIII. 

When  the  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial 
waters  shall  have  been  defined  by  international  convention,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental  Covenant  that  no 
Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established ;  but 
that  it  shall  be  the  right  of  the  League  from  time  to  time  and  on 
special  occasions  to  close  the  seas  in  whole  or  in  part  against  a  per- 
ticular  Power  or  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  mternational 
Covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers 
that  no  treaty  entered  into  by  them  shall  be  regarded  as  vaud,  bind- 
ing, or  operative  until  it  shall  have  been  publisned  and  made  known 
to  all  the  other  States  members  of  the  League. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers  that 
in  their  fiscal  and  economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrimination 
shall  be  made  between  one  nation  and  another  among  those  with 
which  tJiey  have  conunercial  and  financial  dealings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


Preliminary  Peace  Conference. 

1.  Terms  of  Reference. 

The  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  session  of  the 
25th  January,  1919  (Protocol  No.  2)  decided  to  noininate  a  Commis- 
sion to  work  out  in  detail  the  Constitution  and  fimctions  of  a  League 
of  Nations. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  this  Conunission  were  as  follows : 

"The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations,  resolved  that — 

"1.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement, 
which  the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  League 
of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  co-operation,  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  accepted  international  obligations  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

"  2.  This  league  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilised  nation  which 
can  b6  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

"3.  The  members  of  the  Leaeue  should  periodically  meet  in  inter- 
national conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

"The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  representative 
of  the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  League. " 

This  Commission  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members,  i.  e. 
two  members  representing  each  of  the  Great  Powers  ( United  States  of 
America  J  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan),  and  five  members 
to  represent  all  the  Powers  with  special  interests.  At  a  meeting  of 
these  latter  Powers  on  the  27th  January,  1919,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
China,  Portugal  and  Serbia  were  chosen  to  designate  one  representa- 
tive each.     (See  Annex  6  of  Protocol  No.  2.) 

2.  CoNSTrruTiON  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  therefore  originally  composed  as  follows: 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
For  the  British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Ldeutenant-General  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  E.C.,  Minister  of 
Defence  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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For  France: 

Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois,  former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Lamaude,  Dean  of  tne  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
For  Italy: 

Mr.  Orlando,  President  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom. 
For  Japan: 

Baron  Makino,  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of 
the  Diplomatic  Council. 

Viscoimt  Chinda,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  London. 
For  Belgium: 

Mr.  Hymans,  Minister  for  Foreign  Aliairs  and  Minister  of  State. 
For  Brazil : 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 
For  China: 

Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 


For  Port 


PleniDotentiary  of  China  at  Washington, 
•tiigal : 

Mr.  Jayme  Batalha-Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 
For  Serbia: 

Mr.  Vesnitch,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  H.M.  the  King  of  Serbia  at  Paris. 
A  request  of  four  other  Powers — iGreece,  Poland,  Roumania  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic — to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
was  referred  by  the  Conference  to  the  Compaission  for  consideration. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  the  four  following 
members  took  their  seats  on  February  6th: 
For  Greece: 

Mr.  Eleftherios  Veniselos,  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers. 
For  Poland : 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  President  of  the  Polish  National  Commit- 
tee. 
For  Roumania: 

Mr.  Diamandy,  Roimianian  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic: 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

3.  FmsT  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Between  the  date  of  its  appointment  and  the  14th  February,  the 
Commission  met  ten  times.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  tfie  fol- 
lowing draft  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  waj  adopted,  and 
read  as  a  preliminary  report  by  the  Chairman  at  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference  on  the  latter  date.     (Protocol  No.  3) : 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  eecure  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  reeort  to  war,  by  the  preacnn- 
tion  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  OBtabliflh- 
ment  of  tne  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  amone 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  fqr  all 
treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powen 
signatory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Abticle  I» 

The  action  of  the  High  Contzacting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  meetings  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  repre- 
senting the  High  Contracting  Parties,. of  meeting  at  more  fre<|uent  intervals  of  an 
Executive  Council,  and  of  a  permanent  international  Secretariat  to  be  established 
at  the  Seat  of  the  League. 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  dealine  with  matters  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  League.  Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at 
the  Seat  of  the  League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties.  Each  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  one  vote  but  may  have  not  more  than  tluree  representatives. 

Articlk  III. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  together  with  representatives 
of  four  other  States,  memoers  of  the  League.  The  selection  of  these  four  States  shall 
be  made  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit.  Pending  the  appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the  other  States, 
representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require 
and  at  least  once  a  year  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  and  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

In  stations  shall  be  sent  to  any  Power  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which 
matters  directly  affecting  its  interests  are  to  be  discussed  and  no  decision  taken  at 
any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  such  Power  unless  so  invited. 

Article  IV. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive 
Council  including  the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council  and  may  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  States  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  and  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at 
wliich  shall  constitute  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  League,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council;  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Thic  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  States  members  of  the  League 
in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Article  VI. 

Representatives  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and  officials  of  the  League  when 
enira^ed  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives 
attending  its  meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 

Article  VII. 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States  not  signatories  to  the  Covenant  and  not  named 
in  the  Protocol  hereto  as  States  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant  requires  the 
assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Body  of  Delegates 
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and  shall  be  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countriee  including  Dominionfi  and 
Colonies. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guar- 
antees of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations,  and  unless  it 
shall  conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its 
naval  and  military  forces  and  armaments. 

Article  VIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reco^ize  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  conaisteut 
with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  b^  common  action  of  international  obliga- 
tions, havin?  special  regard  to  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State;  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction. 
The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable 
in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  propramme  of  disarmament:  and 
these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceededf  without  the  permission  of  the 
JSxecutive  Council. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself  to  grave  objections^  and  direct  the 
Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture 
can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  countriee  which 
are  not  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  ffigh  Contracting  Parties  undertake  in  no  way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  capable  of  being  adapted  to  war-like  pur- 
poses or  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  and  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  fmnk 
interchange  of  information  as  to  their  military  and  naval  programmes. 

Articlk  IX. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  League  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questions  generally. 

Article  X. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States 
members  of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  amession  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or 
danger  of  such  ag;^ession  the  Executive  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  br 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Artxcls  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the 
Bigh  Contracting  Parties  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed 
wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  <  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  i  i  of  the  Bxecuti^^ 
Council  to  any  circumstances  affecting  international  intercourse  which  threaten  to 
disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nationa  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

Article  XII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  uie  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort 
to  war  without  previouslv  submittmg  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  which  com- 
plies with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 
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Article  XIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall 
arise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  suomif^on  to  arbitration 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole 
gubjoct  matter  to  arbitration.  For  this  purpose  the  Court  of  arbitration  to  which  the 
ca.so  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  or  stipulated  in  any  Con 
vention  existing  between  them.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they  will 
carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered.  In  the  event  of  any 
failure  to  carry  out  the  award,  the  Executive  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  can 
best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  shall,  when  established,  be  competent 
to  hear  and  determine  any  matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  sub- 
miiiision  to  it  for  arbitration  under  the  forgoing  Article. 

Article  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  party 
to  the  dispute  mav  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary-General, 
who  will  make  all  necessarv  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration 
thereof.  For  this  purpose  tne  parties  agree  to  commimicate  to  the  Secretary-General, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers, 
and  the  Executive  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

\\^ere  the  efforts  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
shall  be  published  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement, 
together  with  such  explanation  as  mav  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  a  report  by  tne  Council  shall  be  publisned,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary 
facts  and  explanations  the  recommendation  which  the  Council  think  just  and  proper 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  ^eed  to  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the 
recommendation  and  that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply,  the  Council  shall 
propose  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation.  If  no  such 
unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  maiority  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  minority  to  issue  statements  indicating  what  thev  believe  to  be  the  facts 
and  containing  the  recommendations  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to 
the  dispute^  provided  that  such  request  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute.  In  anv  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the 
pm visions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article  XII  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XVI. 

Should  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under 
Article  XII,  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  the  other  members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediatelv 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  ail 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State, 
and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  tinder  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  ana  that  they  will 
afford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  who  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 
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Abticlb  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  League  and  another  State 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the  League, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  the  League 
shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  oDlijgations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Council  may  deem  mst,  and 
upon  acceptance  of  any  such  invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall  be  applied  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  tne  Lei^2:ue. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Executive  Council  shall  immediately  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend 
such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membenship 
in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  taking  any  action  gainst  a  State 
member  of  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a  State  member  of  the  League  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  Article  XII,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable 
as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Executive  Council 
may  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities 
ana  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  League  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which 
the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest. 

Article  XIX. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
the  League. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  ot 
such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources, 
their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibilitT, 
and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandataries  on  behalf  of  t£e 
Les^e. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumsl^ces. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provision- 
ally recognized  subject  to  tJie  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
mandatorjr  power  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  tho$e 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  mandatory* 
power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  manda- 
tary must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  territory  subject  to  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte> 
nance  of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the 
arms  traffic  ana  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifira- 
tions  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  th^ 
police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities 
tor  the  traae  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparscness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  tneir  geographical  contiguity  16  the 
mandatory  state,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  adnunistered  under  the  law9 
of  the  mandatory  state  as  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  saf guards  above* 
mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  state  shall  render  to  the  League  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 
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The  deeree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory 
State  shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Hi^h  Contracting  Parties  in  each 
cuse  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  Executive  Council  m  a  special  Act  or  Charter, 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to  establish  at  the  seat  of  the  League  a 
Mandatory  Commission  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatory 
Powers,  and  to  assist  the  League  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  all  Mandates. 

Articlb  XX. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in 
all  countries  to  which  their  conmiercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to  that 
end  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  oiganization  of  the  League  a  permanent  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

Article  XXI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  made  through  the  instni 
mentality  of  the  League  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable 
treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  States  members  of  the  League,  having  in  mind, 
among  other  things,  special  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  regions 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

Article  XXII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  League  all 
international  bureaux  luready  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such 
treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they  agree  that  all  such  international  bureaux  to  be 
constituted  in  future  shall  be  placed  under  tb  e  control  of  the  League. 

Articlb  XXIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  every  treaty  or  mtemational  engagement 
entered  into  hereafter  by  any  State  member  of  the  league,  shall  be  forthwith  registered 
with  the  Secretary-General  and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such 
treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be.  binding  until  so  registered. 

Article  XXIV. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  from  time  to  time  to  advise  the  recon- 
sideration by  States  members  of  the  League,  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplic- 
able, and  of  international  conditions,  oi  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XXV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  is  accepted 
as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof, 
and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatorv  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Les^e 
shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  tnis  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
^hich  are  inconsistent  witn  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Article  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  States  whose 
ropresontatives  compose  the  Executive  Council  and  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
whose  representatives  compose  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

4.  Subsequent  Meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  draft  Covenant  of  the  14th  February  was  made  public  in  order 
that  discussion  of  its  terms  might  be  provoked.  A  CTeat  deal  of 
constructive  criticism  followed  upon  its  publication.  Further  sug- 
g(^tions  resulted  from  hearings  of  representatives  of  thirteen  neutral 
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states  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  the  20  and  21st 
March. 

These  various  recommendations  were  taken  under  advisement  by 
the  Commission  which  held  meetings  on  the  22ndy  24th  and  26tn 
March  and  on  the  10th  and  11th  April.  At  the  meeting  of  the  10th 
April  a  delegation  representing  the  International  Coimcil  of  Women 
and  the  Suffragist  Conference  of  the  Allied  countries  and  the  United 
States  were  received  by  the  Conmiission. 

5.  Final  Report  of  the  Commission.  ' 

At  the  meetings  of  the  10th  and  11th  April  the  Commission  agreed 
definitely  on  the  following  text  of  the  Covenant  to  be  presented  to  the 
Conference: 

COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  oblieataons  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescription 
of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  estaolishment  of 
the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  eovem- 
ments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty 
obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Abticle  I. 

The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  Signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant  and  also  such  of  those  other  States 
named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede  without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Such 
accession  shall  be  effected  by  a  Declaration  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  within 
t  yo  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  hereof  shall  be  sent 
to  all  other  Members  of  the  League. 

Any  fully  self -governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  in  the  Annex,  may 
become  a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission  is  agreed  to  b}r  two-thirds  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to 
observe  its  international  obligations,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments. 

Any  Member  of  the  Xeague  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do, 
withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its  international  obligatioim  and  all  its 
obligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

* 

Abticlb  II. 

The  action  of  the  Leaciie  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council,  with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

Abticlb  III. 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Meqibers  of  the  League. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occafdon  may 
reouire  at  the  Seat  of  the  Lea^e,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Lea^e  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
may  have  not  more  than  three  Representatives. 

Article  IV. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America.  »»f 
the  British  Empire,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Japan,  together  with  Representatives 
of  four  other  Members  of  the  League.  These  four  Members  of  the  League  shal)  b«? 
selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  four  Members  of  the  League  first  selected  by  tlie  Aflsem- 
bly,  Representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Council. 
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With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  may  name  addi- 
tional Members  of  the  Lea^e  whose  Representatives  shall  always  be  members  of 
the  Council:  the  Council  with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members 
iif  the  League  to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least 
oDce  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send 
a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  con- 
riiieration  of  matters  specially  a£fectin^  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  C&uncil  each  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  one  Representative. 

Article  V. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  decisions  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  oi  the  Council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council,  includine 
the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  and  may  be  aecided  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
Eummoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Abticlb  VI. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The 
Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary  General  and  such  secretaries  and  sta^  as  may 
he  required. 

The  first  Secretaiy  General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  Annex;  thereafter  the 
Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by  tJie  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
General  with  tiie  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in 
accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  L'niversal  Postal  Union. 

Article  VII. 

The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  Seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established 
elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including  the  Secretariat, 
siiall  l)e  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  officials  of  the  League  when 
pnira?ed  on  the  business  of  tiie  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

the  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by 
lU'presentatives  attending  its  meetings  shall  be  inviolable. 

AKncLE  VIII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
Tf<]urUon.  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
aii'i  the  enforcement  by  conunon  action  of  international  obligations. 

Tlie  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of 
^J'  li  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action 
uf  the  several  Governments. 

.Suf'li  plana  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 

A  iter  these  plans  shall  hAve  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments,  the  limits 
f^f  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Coimoil. 

TIjp  .\f  em  hers  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections.    The  Council  shall 
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advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
reeard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members  of  the  League  which  are  not 
able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 
The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  full  and  frank  information 
as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and  naval  programmes  and  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  war-like  purposes. 

Articlb  IX. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  and  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questioiu 
generally. 

Article  X. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  int^n^ty  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Memben 
oFthe  League.  In  case  of  any  such  a^ession  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

Articlb  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the 
League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise  the  Secretary  General 
shall  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  League  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  brin£ 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  o(  the  Council  any  circtmistance  whatever  affectin£ 
international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  Uie  good 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Article  XII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  untU  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  an}r  dispute  shall  arise  between 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject 
matter  to  arbitration. 

Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  established  woiild  constitute  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  repaiatinn  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which  are  generally  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case 
is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in 
any  convention  existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the3r  will  carry  out  in  full  ^ood  faith  any 
award  that  may  be  rendered  and  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Meinh«f 
of  the  League  which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  cam'  «-:• 
such  an  award,  the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  e5er, 
thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  League  fur  adoptiitn 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  Th< 
Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  clur- 
acter  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The'  Coiirt  may  also  give  an  advz^>n' 
opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  tb« 
Assembly. 
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Article  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to  lead 
to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  tne  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  Any  party  to  the  dis- 
pute niay  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Secretary  General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  inveeti- 
gation  and  consideration  thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the  Secretary 
General,  as  promptly  as  possible)  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and 
papers,  and  the  Council  nuiy  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  if  such  efforts 
are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made  public  giving  such,  facts  and  explanations 
regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem 
appropriate. 

If  tne  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unanimously  or  by  a  majority 
vote  shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  »cts  of  the  dispute 
aiid  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed,  just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  may  make  public  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  oy  the  members  thereof  other 
than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members 
of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
thereof,  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
Members  of  the  League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  actions  as  tney  shall 
consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 

If  the  dilute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the 
Council  to  anae  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solelv  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  psoty,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  snail  make  no 
reoommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  reaueet  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Councu. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly  all  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article 
XII  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and 
powers  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly  if  concurred 
in  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
and  of  a  mAJonty  of  the  other  Members  of  the  League,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  nave  the  same  force  as  a  report  by 
the  Council  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  XVI. 

Should  any  Member  of  the  Leacrue  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under 
Articles  XI I,  XIII  or  XV,  it  shan  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
vrar  ac^inst  all  other  Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between 
the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State, 
whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  several  Govern- 
ments concerned  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  Members  of  the  League  shall 
K'verally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
Lou^e. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  tne  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  take 
the  oeceesary  steps  to  afford  passage  through  their  temtorv  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the 
il embers  of  the  league  which  are  co-operating  to  protect  tne  covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  be 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurrea  in 
by  the  Representatives  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 

135M6— 19 ^18 
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Articlb  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  Lea^e  and  a  State  which  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  Members  of  the  League,  the  State 
or  States  not  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  Leajgue  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditione  u 
the  Coundl  may  deem  just.  If  sucn  invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
XII  to  XVI  inclusive  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  bv  the  Council. 

Upon  Bucn  invitation  being  given  the  Council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best 
and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  memberehip  in  the 
League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of 
the  League,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State 
taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obUgations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take 
such  measures  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will 
result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Articlb  XVIII. 

Everv  treiaty  or  international  enga^ment  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Member 
of  the  League,  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  eoon  u 
possible  be  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be 
binding  until  so  registered. 

Article  XIX. 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  Members  of 
the  League  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of 
international  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XX. 

The  Members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  this  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abn> 
gating  all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
thereof^  and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  Member  of  the  League, 
have  undertaken  any  obligations  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  fium 
such  obligations. 

Article  XXI. 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  iinderstandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  ^leace. 

Arttclb  XXII. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  vet  able  to  stand  by  themsehes  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well* 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  thit 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covexiant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of 
such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  re- 
sources, their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this 
responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer- 
cised by  them  as  Mandataries  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  i 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  proW* 
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sionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  adminifltrative  advice  and  aasistance 
by  a  Mandatary  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
comiDunitieB  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatary. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  Uiat  tJie  Manda- 
tar>'  must  be  responsible  for  the  administrationof  the  territory  under  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade 
the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  Qf 
fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for 
other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defence  of  territory,  and  will  also  secuj'e  equal 
opf)ortunitieB  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the  Soutii  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or 
their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity 
to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatary,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered 
under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatary  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatary  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Manda- 
tary shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Membere  of  the  League  be  explicitly 
defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Conunission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Mandataries  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  mattera  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  mandates. 

Article  XXIII. 

Subject  tQ  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international  conventions 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League 

fa)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for 
men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  establish 
and  maintain  the  necessary  international  organizations; 

1  i)  I  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control; 

<c  I  vdW  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  agree- 
ments with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs; 

<di  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  interest; 

6)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In 
this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of 
1914-1018  shall  be  borne  in  mind; 

<f  I  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  matters  of  international  concern  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  disease. 

Article  XXIV. 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  international  bureaux 
already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
nuch  international  bureaux  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
Datir)nal  interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
I>eaeue. 

in  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  general  convenrions 
hut  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  international  bureaux  or  commissions, 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired 
hy  the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render  any 
othf^r  aHHlstance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  i>art  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses 
of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Members  of  the  League  a^ee  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment 
and  co-operation  of  duly  authorized  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organizations 
having  m  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 
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Article  XXVT. 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  Members  of  ! 
the  League  whose  Representatives  compdse  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  tne  League  which  signifies  its  dis- 
seQt  therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Meinber  of  the  League. 

ANNEX  TO  THE  COVENANT. 

1 .  Original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


8IONATORIE8   OF  THE   TREATY  OF  PEACE. 


United  States  of  America. 

Bel^um. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

British  Empire. 

Canada. 

AustraUa. 

South  Africa. 

New  Zealand. 

India.    , 
China. 


Cuba. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

Ecuador. 

France. 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

Hedjaz. 

Honduras. 

Italy. 

Japan. 


Liberia. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

RounTania. 

Serbia. 

Siam. 

Uruguay. 


STATES   INVITED  TO  ACCEDE   TO  THE   COVENANT. 


Argentine  Republic. 

ChSi. 

Colombia. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 


Norway. 

Paraguay. 

Persia. 

Salvador. 

Spain. 


Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Venezuela. 


2.  First  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  Recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  CommiBsion,  the  Preeident  of  the  Commission 
should  be  requested  by  the  Conference  to  invite  seven  Powers,  including  two  neu- 
trals, to  name  representatives  on  a  Committee 

A.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  League, 

B.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Scuit  of  the  League, 

C.  to  prepare  plans  and  the  Agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
This  Committee  shall  report  both  to  the  Council  and  to  tne  Assembly. 


PRELIMINARY  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

PROTOCOL  No.  .2. 
Session  op  January  25,  1919. 

AMEBICAN  COMMISSION  TO   NEGOTIATE  PEACE. 


[Prelimiiiary  peace  conferenoe,  protocol  No.  2,  plenary  session  of  January  25, 1919.] 

The  Session  is  opened  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  demenceau,  President. 

Present: 

For  THE  United  States  op  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Honorable  Robert  Lansing. 
Honorable  Henry  White. 
Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
General  Tasker  H.  BUss. 

For  the  British  Empire. 

great  britain. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Minister  of 

Finance  and  Posts  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Technical 

Delegate  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

Dominions  and  India. 

CANADA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C,  Prime 

Minister. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Eulas  Foster. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 


General  The  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  Botha. 
lieut.-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

INDIA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.  P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  of  Bikanir. 

For  France 

Mr.  Olemenceau. 

Mr.  Pichon. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Elotz. 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu. 

Mr.  Jules  Cambon. 

Mr.  L^on  Boui^eois,  Former  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers, 

Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 
Marshal  Foch. 

For  Italt. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Orlando,  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers. 

The  Baron  S.  Sonnino. 

The  Marquis  Salvage  Raegi. 

Mp.  Antonio  Salan(&a,  Deputy,  former  President  of  the  Council  of 

Ministers! 
Mr.  Salvatore  Barzilai,  C.  B.,  Deputy,  former  Minister. 
Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 

For  Japan. 

The  Baron  Makino,  Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Member 

of  the  Diplomatic  Advisory  Coimcil. 
The  Viscoimt  Chinda. 
Mr.  K.  Matsui. 
Mr.  H.  Ijuin,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

His  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Rome. 

For  Belgium. 

Mr.  Hymans. 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel. 

Mr.  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  State. 

For  Bolivia. 
Mr.  Ismael  Montes. 


For  Brazil 


Mr.  Olyntho  de  Magalhaes. 
Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
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Fob  China 

Mr.  Lou  Tseng  Tsiang. 

Mr.  Chengting  Thomas  Wang. 

Fob  Cuba 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 

Fob  Eouadob 
Mr.  Dom  y  de  Alsua. 

Fob  Gbeece 

Mr.  Eleftherios  Yeniselos^  President  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Politis. 

Fob  Pebu 

Fob  the  Hedjaz 

His  Highness  The  Ejmr  Feisal. 

Mr.  Rustem  Haidar. 

Mr.  Fruicisco  Garcia  Oalderon. 

Fob  Poland 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski. 

Fob  Pobtugal 

The  Count  Penha  Garcia,  Former  President  of  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies,  Former  Minister  of  Finance. 
Mr.  Jayme  Batalha  Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 


Fob  Roumania 


^ir.  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 

Mr.  Pashitch. 
Mr.  Trumbitch. 
Mr.  Vesnitch. 

The  Prince  Charoon. 
Phya  Bibadh  Kosha. 


Fob  Sebbia 


Fob  Siam 


Fob  the  Czecho-slovak  Republic 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar,  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
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Foe  Uruguay 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  informs  the  Conference  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States,  the  approval  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
first  Session  is  postponed  to  the  next  Session,  as  that  Delegation 
has  not  yet  received  the  EngUsh  text  of  Protocol  No.  1  wmch  it 
reserves  the  right  to  present  U>  the  Conference. 

The  order  of  the  day  calls  for  the  appointment  of  five  Commis- 
sions charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  following  questions:— 

1.  League  of  Nations. 

2.  Responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  War  and  enforcement  of 

penalties. 

3.  Reparation  for  damage. 

4.  International  Legislation  on  Labor. 

5.  International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railwavs. 
The   first   Commission    to    be   nominated   concerns    the  iLeague 

of  Nations,  upon  which  subject  the  Bureau  presents  a  draft  res- 
olution (Anex  I.)  which  has  been  distributed  in  English  and  French 
to  aU  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  discussion  is  opened  on  the  question  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  delivers  the  following 
speech: 

''I  consider  it  a  distin^ished  privilege  to  open  the  discussion 
in  this  Conference  on  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  assembled 
for  two  purposes — to  make  the  present  settlements  which  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  this  War,  and  also  to  secure  the  Peace 
of  the  world  not  only  by  the  present  settlements  but  by  the  arrange- 
ments we  shall  make  in  this  Conference  for  its  maintenance.  The 
League  of  Nations  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  both  of  these 
purposes.  There  are  many  complicated  questions  connected  with 
the  present  settlements  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  out  to  an  ultimate  issue  by  the  aecisions  we  shall  arrive  at 
here.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  many  of  these  settlements  will 
need  subsequent  re-consideration;  that  many  of  the  decisions  we 
shall  make  will  need  subsequent  alteration  in  some  degree,  for 
if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  study  of  some  of  these  questions  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  confident  judgments  at  present. 

"It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  set  up  some  machinery 
by  which  the  work  of  this  Conference  should  be  rendered  complete. 
We  have  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  very  much  more 
than  making  the  present  settlement.  We  are  assembled  under  very 
peculiar  conditions  of  world  opinion.  I  may  say  without  straining 
the  point  that  we  are  not  representatives  of  Governments,  but 
representatives  of  peoples.  It  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  Governmental 
circles  anywhere.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  satisfy  the  opinion 
of  mankind.  The  burdens  of  tnis  War  have  fallen  in  an  unusual 
degree  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  countries  involved.  I  do 
not  need  to  draw  for  you  the  picture  of  how  the  burden  has  been 
thrown  back  from  the  front  upon  the  older  men,  upon  the  women, 
upon  the  children,  upon  the  homes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  how 
the  real  strain  of  the  War  has  come  where  the  eye  of  Governmeni 
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could  not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humanity  beats.  We  are 
bidden  hj  these  people  to  make  a  peace  which  will  make  them  secure. 
We  are  bidden  by  these  people  to  see  to  it  that  this  strain  does  not 
come  upon  them  a^ain,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  bear  this  strain  because  they  hope  that  those  who  repre- 
sented them  could  get  together  after  this  war,  and  make  such  another 
sacrifice  necessary. 

*^It  is  a  solenm  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to  make  per- 
manent arrangements  that  justice  shaU  be  rendered  and  peace 
maintained.  This  is  the  central  object  of  our  meeting.  Settlements 
may  be  temporary,  but  the  actions  of  the  nations  m  the  interests 
of  peace  and  justice  must  be  permanent.  We  can  set  up  permanent 
processes.  We  may  not  be  able  to  set  up  permanent  decisions,  and 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take,  so  far  as  we  can,  a 
picture  of  the  world  into  our  minds.  Is  it  not  a  startling  circum- 
stance for  one  thing  that  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  that  the 
quiet  study  of  men  in  laboratories,  that  the  thoughtful  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  quiet  lecture-rooms,  have  now  been 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization?  The  powers  of  destruc- 
tion have  not  so  much  multiplied  as  gained  faciUty.  The  enemy 
whom  we  have  just  overcome  had  at  its  seats  of  learning  some 
of  the  principal  centres  of  scientific  study  and  discovery,  and  used 
them  in  order  to  make  destruction  sudden  and  complete;  and  only 
the  watchful,  continuous  co-operation  of  men  can  see  to  it  that 
science,  as  well  as  armed  men,  is  kept  within  the  harness  of  civili- 
zation. 

**In  a  sense,  the  United  States  is  less  interested  in  this  subject 
than  the  other  nations  here  assembled.  With  her  great  territory 
and  her  extensive  sea  borders,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  United  States 
should  suffer  from  the  attack  of  enemies  than  that  many  of  the 
other  nations  here  shotdd  suffer;  and  the  ardor  of  the  United  States,— 
for  it  is  a  very  deep  and  genuine  ardor — ^for  the  Societv  of  Nations 
is  not  an  ardor  springing  out  of  fear  and  apprehension,  but  an  ardor 
sprinsring  out  of  the  ideals  which  have  come  to  consciousness  in 
ttie  War.  In  coming  into  this  war  the  United  States  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  intervening  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
or  the  politics  of  Asia,  or  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Her 
tliought  was  that  ^1  the  world  had  now  oecome  conscious  that 
there  was  a  single  cause  which  turned  upon  the  issues  of  this  war. 
That  was  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  for  men  of  every  kind 
and  place.  Therefore,  the  United  States  would  feel  that  her  part 
in  this  war  had  been  played  in  vain  if  there  ensued  upon  it  merely 
a  body  of  European  settlements.  She  would  feel  that  she  could 
not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  those  European  settlements  unless 
that  guarantee  involved  the  continuous  superintendence  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  the  Associated  Nations  of  the  World. 

*' Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concert  our  best  judg- 
ment in  order  to  make  this  League  of  Nations  a  vital  thing — not 
merely  a  formal  thing,  not  an  occasional  thing,  not  a  thing  some- 
times called  into  life  to  meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning 
in  watchful  attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  Nations,  and  that 
its  continuity  should  be  a  vital  continuity;,  that  it  should  have 
functions  that  are  continuing  functions  ana  that  do  not  permit  an 
intermission  of  its  watchfulness  and  of  its  labor;  that  it  should 
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be  the  eye  of  the  Nation  to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest, 
an  eye  tixat  does  not  slumber,  an  eye  that  is  everywhere  watchful 
and  attentive. 

"And  if  we  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  we  dot  We  shall 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  peoples.  This  is  what  their 
thought  centres  upon.  I  have  had  the  very  delightful  experience 
of  visiting  several  nations  since  I  came  to  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  every  time  the  voice  of  the  body  of  the  people  reached  me 
tibrough  any  representative,  at  the  front  of  its  plea  stood  the  hope 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Gentlemen,  select  classes  of  mankind 
are  no  longer  the  governors  of  mankind.  The  fortimes  of  mankind 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  plain  peoples  of  the  whole  world.  Satisfy 
them,  and  you  have  justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  estab- 
lishea  peace.  Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that  you 
can  make  would  either  set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of  the  world. 

''You  can  imagine,  Grentlemen,  I  dare  say,  the  sentiments  and 
the  purpose  with  wmch  representatives  of  tne  United  States  sup- 
port this  great  project  for  a  League  of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  program  which  expressed  our  purpose 
and  our  ideal  in  this  war  and  which  the  Associated  Nations  have 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement.  If  we  return  to  the  United 
States  without  having  made  every  effort  in  our  power  to  realise 
this  program,  we  should  return  to  meet  the  merited  scorn  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  For  they  are  a  body  that  constitutes  a  great 
democracy.  They  expect  their  leaders  to  speak  their  thoughts 
and  no  private  purpose  of  their  own.  They  expect  their  represen- 
tatives to  be  their  servants.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  their 
mandate.  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  pleasure 
that  we  accept  that  mandate;  and  because  this  is  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged  our  every  purpose  to  it,  as  we 
have  to  every  item  of  the  fabric.  We  would  not  dare  abate  a  single 
part  of  the  program  which  constitutes  our  instructions.  We  would 
not  dare  compromise  upon  any  matter  as  the  champion  of  this 
thing — this  peace  of  the  world,  this  attitude  of  justice,  this  principle 
that  we  are  masters  of  no  people  but  are  here  to  see  that  every  people 
in  the  world  shall  choose  its  own  master  and  govern  its  own  desti- 
nies, not  as  we  wish  but  as  it  wishes.  We  are  here  to  see,  in  short 
that  the  very  foimdations  of  this  war  are  swept  away.  ITiose  founda- 
tions were  the  private  choice  of  small  coteries  of  civil  rulers  and 
military  staffs.  Those  foimdations  were  the  aggression  of  great 
Powers  upon  smaU.  Those  foundations  were  the  holding  together 
of  Empires  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the  duress  of  arms.  Those 
foundations  were  the  power  of  small  bodies  of  men  to  work  their 
will  upon  mankind  and  use  them  as  pawns  in  a  game.  And  nothing 
less  than  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  these  things  will  ac- 
complish peace.  You  can  see  that  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  never  put  to  the  embarrassment  of  choosing 
a  way  of  expediency,  because  they  have  laid  down  for  them  their 
unalterable  lines  of  principle.  And,  thank  God,  those  lines  have 
been  accepted  as  the  lines  of  settlement  by  all  the  high-minded 
men  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  this  great  business. 

'*I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  it  is  known,  as  I  feel  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  known,  Aat  we  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  mean  to  work  out  that  principle  in 
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effectiye  action,  we  shall  by  that  smgle  thing  have  lifted  a  ^eat 
part  of  the  load  of  anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywnere. 
We  stand  in  a  peculiar  case.  As  I  go  about  the  streets  here  I  see 
everywhere  the  American  uniform.  Those  men  came  into  the  War 
after  we  had  uttered  our  ptirposes.  They  came  as  crusaders,  not 
merely  to  win  the  war,  but  to  win  a  cause;  and  I  am  responsible 
to  them,  for  it  fell  to  me  to  formulate  the  purposes  for  which  I  asked 
them  to  fi^t,  and  I,  like  them,  must  be  a  crusader  for  these  things, 
whatever  it  costs  and  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do,  in  honor, 
to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  tney  fought.  I  have  been  dad 
to  find  from  day  to  day  that  there  is  no  question  of  our  standing 
alone  in  this  matter,  for  there  are.  champions  of  this  cause  upon 
every  hand.  I  am  merely  avowing  this  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  why,  perhaps,  it  fell  to  us,  who  are  disengaged  from  the 
politics  of  this  great  Continent  and  of  the  Orient,  to  suggest  that 
this  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  and  why  it  occurs  to  the  generous 
mind  of  our  President  to  call  upon  me  to  open  this  debate,  it  is  not 
hecause  we  alone  represent  this  idea,  but  oecause  it  is  our  privilege 
to  associate  ourselves  with  you  in  representing  it. 

"I  have  only  tried  in  what  I  have  said  to  give  you  the  fountains 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  within  us  for  this  thing,  for  those  foun- 
tains spring,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  the  ancient  wrongs  and  sym- 
pathies of  mankind,  and  the  very  pulse  of  the  world  seems  to  beat. " 

Mr.  Uoyd  George  (Great  Britain)  delivers  the  following  speech: 

''I  arise  to  second  this  resolution.  After  the  noble  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  feel  that  no  observations 
are  needed  in  order  to  commend  this  resolution  to  the  Conference, 
and  I  should  not  have  intervened  at  all  had  it  not  been  that  I 
wished  to  state  how  emphatically  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
are  behind  this  proposal.  And  if  the  National  leaders  have  not 
been  able  during  the  last  five  years  to  devote  as  much  time  as  they 
would  like  to  its  advocacy,  it  is  because  their  time  and  their  energies 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  exigencies  of  a  terrible  struggle. 

''Had  I  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  scheme  it  would  have  vanished  before  the  irresistible  appeal 
made  to  me  by  the  spectacle  I  witnessed  last  Sunday.  I  visited 
a  region  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of  the  lairest  in  an 
exceptionally  fail*  land.  I  found  it  a  ruin  and  a  desolation.  I 
drove  for  hours  through  a  coimtry  which  did  not  appear  like  the 
habitation  of  living  men  and  women  and  children,  out  like  the 
excavation  of  a  buried  province — shattered,  torn,  rent.  I  went  to 
one  city  where  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  devastation  that  no  indemnity 
can  ever  repair — one  of  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world,  disfigured 
and  defaced  beyond  repair.  And  one  of  the  cruellest  features,  to 
my  mind,  was  what  I  could  see  had  happened, — that  Frenchmen, 
who  love  their  land  almost  beyond  any  nation,  in  order  to  establish 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  had  to  assist  a  cruel  enemy  in  demolishing 
their  own  homes,  and  I  felt:  these  are  the  results — only  part  of  the 
n^ults.  Had  I  been  there  months  ago  I  would  have  witnessed 
somethinfl:  that  I  dare  not  describe.  But  I  saw  acres  of  graves  of  the 
fallen.  And  these  were  the  results  of  the  only  method,  the  only 
organized  method, — the  only  organized  method  that  civilized  nations 
have  ever  attempted  or  established  to  settle  disputes  amongst  each 
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other.  And  my  feeling  was:  surely  it  is  time,  surely  it  is  time  that  a 
saner  plan  for  settling  disputes  between  peoples  should  be  estab- 
lished than  this  organized  savagery. 

*'I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  succeed.  But  if  wo  attempt 
it  the  attempt  will  be  a  success;  and  for  that  reason  I  second  tne 
proposal.'' 

Mr.  Orlando  (Italy),  having  asked  leave  to  speak,  delivered  the 
speech  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  warmest  adhesion  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  called  upon  to  proclaim  to-day.  I  think  that 
we  are  thus  accomplishing  the  first  and  the  most  solemn  of  the 
pledges  which  we  gave  to  our  people  when  we  asked  them  to  make 
immense  efforts  in  this  immense  war;  pledges  of  which  the  counter- 
part was  death,  nameless  sacrifices  and  boundless  grief.  We  are, 
therefore  fulfilling  our  duty  in  honoring  this  sacred  pledge.  Tliat 
is  much,  but  it  is  not  all.  We  must  bring  to  the  task  a  spontaneous 
spirit  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  mystic  expression,  purity  of 
intention.  It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  petty  national  vanity  that 
I  allow  myself  to  recall  the  great  juriaical  traditions  of  my  peo- 
ple and  its  aptitude  for  law.  I  only  do  so  the  better  to  prove  to 
you  that  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people  is  well  fitted  to  accept 
this  principle  spontaneously  and  wholly.  Now,  law  is  not  only  tne 
defense  of  order,  founded  on  justice,  against  all  violence,  it  is  ako 
the  necessary  outward  form,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  of  that 
essential  principle  which  forms  tne  very  founaation  of  the  existence 
of  human  society,  that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  social  co-operation. 
I  think  then  tnat  the  formula  proposed  to  us  offers  not  only 
guarantees  against  war,  but  also  that  co-operation  among  nations 
which  is  the  true  essence  of  right. 

"Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  today  is  a  great  moment,  a  great 
historical  date,  because  it  is  only  from  today  that  the  law  of  peoples 
begins  and  is  born,  and  the  fact  that  this  birth  has  taken  place 
in  the  generous  and  glorious  land  of  France,  which  has  prodaimed 
and  won  acceptance  for  the  rights  of  man  by  its  genius  and  its 
blood  appears  to  me  to  be  a  happy  omen.  Quoa  bonum  feUx 
faustumque  sit.'' 

Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois  (France)  speaks  in  French  in  these  terms: 

**I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  President  of  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers  for  having  done  me  the  distinguished  honor  of  entrusting 
to  me  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  France.  RecoUections 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Hague  have  probably  led  him  to  this  choice: 
the  honor  therefore  belongs  to  the  very  numerous  colleagues  present 
here  with  whom  I  collaborated  in  1899  and  1907. 

*' President  Wilson  has  just  eloquently  and  finally  said  that  wc 
do  not,  that  you,  Gentlemen,  do  not  represent  Governments  alone, 
but  peoples.  What  do  the  peoples  wish  today  and  what  therefore, 
do  the  Governments  wish  who  are  really  free,  really  representative, 
really  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  wishes  are  necessar- 
ily in  agreement  with  those  of  their  peoples  ?  They  wish  that  what 
we  have  seen  during  these  four  horrible  years  shall  never  be  repeated 
in  this  world.  Their  wishes  are  the  wishes  of  all  the  victims  of 
this  war,  of  all  those  who  have  breathed  their  last  for  liberty  and 
for  right.  Those  men  fought  not  only  to  defend  their  country, 
but  came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  this  crusade  of 
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which  President  Wilson  so  rightly  spoke,  and  they  knew  that  they 
died  not  only  for  France  but  for  universal  freedom  and  univerasl 
peace.  For  universal  peace:  the  Premier  of  England  has  just  de- 
scribed with  striking  eloquence  the  picture  of  ruin  and  desolation 
which  he  has  seen.  That  ruin,  that  desolation  we  ourselves  have 
witnessed  and  you  have  seen  them  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
hostilities  began.  For  in  fact,  henceforth,  no  local  conflict  can  be 
confined  to  some  one  part  of  the  world:  whatever  may  be  the  State 
where  the  difficulty^  arose,  believe  me,  it  is  the  whole  world  that  is 
in  danger.  There  is  such  an  interdependence  in  all  the  relations 
between  nations  in  the  economic,  financial,  moral  and  intellectual 
spheres  that,  I  repeat,  every  wound  inflicted  at  some  point  threatens 
to  poison  the  whole  organs. 

^There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  impossible  that  Humanity- 
should  again  witness  such  spectacles.  President  Wilson  has  just 
alluded  to  the  alarming  progress  of  science,  turned  from  its  proper 
object,  which  is  continually  to  give  to  mankind  greater  well-being, 
a  surer  moral,  more  hope  for  the  future,  and  wnich  was  used  for 
the  most  terrible  and  miserable  of  purposes,  the  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion. Now  science  daily  makes  fresh  progress  and  fresh  conquest; 
daily  it  perfects  its  means  of  action  and  in  the  light  of  what  we 
have  seen  during  these  last  five  years  in  the  way  of  terrible  and 
destructive  improvements  in  machinery  and  gunnery,  think  of  the 
fresh  destruction  with  which  we  might  he  threatened  in  a  few  years. 

**  We  have  then  the  duty  of  facing  a  problem  of  conscience  which 
thrills  us  all,  that  is  what  we  are  to  do  to  reconcile  the  special 
interests  of  our  peoples,  which  we  cannot  forget,  with  those  of  our 
common  country,  all  Humanity. 

"We  must  take  counsel  with  ourselves  and  ponder  that  saying 
which  I  deem  as  a  sublime  truth,  that  amon^  all  the  vital  interests 
which  we  can  consider,  there  is  one  which  is  above,  and  includes 
all  others,  one  without  the  defence  and  protection  of  which  all  the 
others  are  in  danger — the  interest  of  the  conmaon  country. 

*' Speaking  of  tragedy  of  conscience,  I  remember  the  scruples 
which,  at  the  Conference  of  the  Hague,  held  back  the  Representa- 
tives of  even  the  freest  peoples,  the  peoples  most  imbued  with  the 
sense  of  democracy  and  most  resolved  to  prepare  the  way  of  peace. 
They  said  to  themselves:  'We  must  nevertheless  reserve  questions 
of  our  honor  and  our  vital  interests.'  Perhaps  it  was  this  which 
delayed  the  creation  of  that  bond  which  will  xmite  us  from  to-day. 
We  know  now  that  there  is  one  vital  interest  which  we  have  before 
all  to  consider  and  defend.  That  is  the  interest  of  universal  peace 
founded  on  Right,  without  which  none  of  the  most  vital  interests 
of  our  several  countries,  great  or  small,  would  be  free  from  menace 
and  destruction. 

^^How  can  we  succeed  in  making  a  reality  of  that  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  was  still  thought  to  be  a  dream?  How  is  it  that 
this  dream  now  appears  as  an  imminent  fact  in  the  mind  of  the 
statesmen  present  here,  realists  whose  right  and  duty  it  is  not  to 
let  themselves  be  carried  away  by  ideals  of  generosity,  however 
attractive  they  may  be?  Why  is  it  that  to-day  these  statesmen 
are  sitting  round  this  table  inspired  with  a  common  thought  ?  For 
doubtless  you  will  presently  adopt  unanimously  the  proposals  which 
'^  be  made  to  you.     How  ia  it  that  these  statesmen,  tnese  realists, 
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can  come  to  consider  as  a  tangible  thing  realisable  in  a  short  time, 
that  which  formerly  appeared  a  dream )  Looking  back  at  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  last  thirty  years,  particularly  to  that  CJonference  at  the 
Hague,  for  reverting  to  which  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  see  that  if  it 
did  not  produce  all  the  results  expected  from  it,  it  nevertheless  pro- 
duced a  certain  number.  Members  of  the  different  Governments 
will  remember  that  the  institutions  set  up  by  the  Hague  Conference 
thrice  proved  defective  and  that  in  differences — I  will  not  use  a 
stronger  term — ^which  might  have  disturbed  the  relation  between 
the  afferent  States,  the  judgments  of  the  Hague  succeeded  in 
smoothing  away  difficulties  and  re-establishing  harmony.  I  may 
even  recall  that  between  France  and  Germany  there  was  a  conflict— 
the  Affair  of  Casablanca — ^which  might  have  been  very  serious  and 
not  for  those  two  countries  alone,  for,— as  I  was  sayings  local 
conflicts  sometimes  become  general, — ^where  recourse  to  arbitration 
completely  safeguarded  the  nonor  of  France  and  made  it  possible 
for  Germany  not  to  draw  the  sword. 

*'Why  is  it  that  this  could  not  last,  or  rather,  why  is  it  that  the 
institutions  of  the  Hague  failed  to  prevent  the  terrible  conflicts 
from  which  we  are  iust  emerging?  There  are  two  reasons  and 
within  the  next  few  days  you  will  sweep  away  one  of  them.  The 
Conferences  at  the  Hague  were  attended  by  the  Representatives  of 
many  States,  but  even  those  who  were  inspired  by  real  good  will 
were  forced  to  recognize  that  on  the  map  of  the  world  the  frontiers 
of  different  countries  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  While 
we  were  deliberating  there,  we  Frenchmen  could  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  part  of  France  which  was  not  free  and  you,  Represent- 
atives of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  could  not  forget  that  there  were 
still  Italian  Provinces  outside  Italian  law.  How  could  you  expect 
an  international  organization,  however  perfect,  to  prove  really 
effective  if,  when  it  began  to  work,  it  met  this  terrible  question  of 
irredentism  as  our  Italian  friends  call  it,  national  claims,  as  we  say, 
just  as  one's  foot  meets  an  obstacle  on  the  road  t 

'*You  will  bring  about  the  situation  in  which  the  facts  conform 
to  the  principles  of  Right.  You  will  draw  frontiers  which  corre- 
spond to  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  themselves,  and  you  will  give  to 
each  country  the  limits  which  Kight  itself  would  give  it.  You  will 
also  impose  obligations  which  it  was  beyond  our  power  to  impose, 
for,  as  you  will  remember, — it  was  historically  a  very  significant 
fact — ^how  the  different  states  grouped  themselves,  and  we  have 
now  seen  those  who  voted  against  us  then  join  against  us  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  foes  of  Right  were  already  leagued  together 
against  us. 

^^You  who  hftve  fought  for  Right  are  about  to  set  up  an  oigaoi- 
zation,  to  impose  penalties  and  to  insure  their  enforcement.  Having 
established  compulsory  arbitration,  having  fixed — ^methodicallv, 
progressively  and  surely — the  penalties  to  be  imposed  for  disobe- 
dience to  tne  common  will  of  civilized  nations  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  work  solid  and  lasting  and  enter  with  confidence  and 
tranquility  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

*'This  is  not  the  moment  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  but  I  hasten 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  that 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  lead  the  free  peoples  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  road  to  agreement  must  be  our  aim  and  wish.     In  addition 
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to  juridicial  methods  designed  to  establish  the  reim  of  Ri^ht  and 
to  ensure  the  freedom  of  all,  we  shall  certainly  adopt — ana  here  I 
turn  toward  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  who  just  said;  ^It  is  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  peace' — aU  the  measures  required  for  co-opera- 
tion between  States  in  relation  to  those  numberless  interests  the 
interdependence  of  which  I  mentioned  just  now.  This  interde- 
pendence becomes  daily  closer.  It  will  not  only  be  a  question  of 
checking  nacent  conflicts  but  of  preventing  their  birth. 

*'I  thmk  that,  even  without  any  further  statement,  I  have  thus 
correctly  interpreted  the  general  feeling.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  shown  with  what  deep  enthusiasm  France  joins  those  who  but 
lately  proposed  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Kations.  President 
Wilson  said  that  this  question  was  at  the  very  heart  of  mankind. 
That  is  true.  He  said  we  must  constantly  have  an  eye  open  on 
humanity,  a  watchful  eye  that  never  shuts.  Well,  I  wiU  end  by 
recalling  another  memory  of  the  Hague.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
heard  there  the  first  heart-beats  of  mimanity.  Now  it  hves  indeed. 
Thanks  to  vou.     May  it  Uve  for  ever  ? '' 

ilr,  Hughes  (Australia)  having  asked  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  discuss  the  scheme  when  it  is  complete,  the  President  replied  that 
the  members  of  the  Conference  would  be  quite  at  hberty  to  do  so. 

The  President  calls  successively  on  the  Delegates  of  various 
Powers  who,  speaking  in  French,  supports  the  draft  resolution  in 
these  terms: 

Mr.  Lou  (China):  In  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government  I 
have  the  honor  to  support  whole-heartedly  the  proposed  resolution. 
China,  always  faithful  to  her  obligations  ana  deeply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  thie  World,  associates  herself 
entirely  with  the  lofty  ideal  embodied  in  the  resolution,  which  is 
that  oi  creating  an  international  cooperation  which  would  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  obligations  contracted  and  will  give  safe- 
guards against  war.  I  am  glad  to  give  an  assurance  to  this  Con- 
ference that  the  Chinese  Republic  will  always  have  the  keenest 
desire  to  consult  with  the  otner  States  in  the  establishment  of  a 
League  which  will  give  all  nations,  both  small  and  ^eat,  an  eflFective 
guarantee  of  their  territorial  integrity,  of  their  political  sovereignty, 
and  of  their  economic  independence  f  oimded  upon  an  impartial  justice. 

Mr.  Dmowski  (Poland):  I  rise  not  only  to  support  the  draft 
resolution  but  to  express  deep  gratitude  for  this  noble  initiative. 
I  do  so  not  only  as  representing  a  part  of  mankind  which  has  suffered 
no  less  than  tfiose  wno  have  suflFered  most  and  which  cherishes  the 
hope  that  such  sufferings  will  never  be  repeated  and  that  what  this 
war  has  not  destroyed  will  be  preserved  for  the  peaceful  generations 
of  the  future. 

I  do  so  also  as  representing  a  country  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
^orld  where  sources  of  danger  to  future  peace  are  greater  than 
elsewhere,  where  today  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  war  • 
continues,  as  representing  the  country  which  at  this  moment  is 
exposed  on  three  sides  to  danger  and  is  forced  to  make  war  on  three 
fronts.  If  we  have  an  institution  like  that  which  is  proposed  to-day, 
such  as  would  give  international  guarantees  of  peace,  we  should  not 
be  in  this  dangerous  situation. 
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I  express  my  gratitude  in  the  name  of  a  country  which,  perhaps 
more  than  all  others,  needs  international  guarantees  of  peace  and 
which  will  greet  a  League  of  Nations  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium) :  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  asked  leave  to 
speak  in  order  to  discuss  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion, which  the  Belgian  Delegation  of  coiu^e  accepts  whole-heartedly, 
and  which  have  been  so  nobly  set  forth  in  this  Assembly.  I  have 
asked  to  speak  only  on  a  practical  question  which  is,  1  think,  of 
general  interest. 

The  Conference  to-day  is  organizing  its  methods  of  work  and  pro- 
cedure. I  should  like  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  last  sentence 
of  the  draft  resolution  relative  to  the  representation  of  the  Powers 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  draft  constitution  of 
the  Leag^ue  of  Nations.  The  draft  says  that  the  Conference  appointe 
a  Commission  representing  the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out 
the  constitution  in  detail  and  to  settle  the  functions  of  the  League. 

The  President  replies  to  Mr.  Hymans  that  the  explanation  which 
he  is  about  to  furnish  will  doubtless  give  him  satisfaction. 

As  nobody  asks  leave  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Bureau,  that  resolution  is  imanimously  adopted. 

The  President  then  repUes  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium,  on  the  method  of  appomt- 
ment  of  the  Commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  working  out  the 
draft  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

The  Great  Powers,  in  accordance  with  the  motion,  have  desig- 
nated two  delegates  each  to  serve  on  the  Coimnission.  It  has  been 
decided  that  five  delegates  to  be  chosen  in  common  by  the  other 
Powers  should  represent  those  Powers  on  the  Commission.  That 
is  to  say  that  you  are  asked  to  meet  here,  say,  on  January  27th,  if 
that  day  suits  you,  at  2  or  3  o'clock,  to  come  to  an  agreement 
among  yourselves  and  appoint  the  5  delegates  of  the  other  powers. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  ask  you  to  agree  to  the  same 
course  as  regards  the  appointment  of  other  commissions.  You  will 
therefore  have  several  elections  to  hold  at  the  same  time. 

On  this  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  the  dele- 
gates of  a  certain  number  of  rowers  ask  leave  to  speak  and  explain 
in  turn  the  views  of  their  respective  countries:  (All  speak  in  French 
except  Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada)  and  M.  Phym  Bibaoh  Kosha 
(Siam). 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium) :  The  reply  which  the  Hon.  President  has 
been  so  good  as  to  make  to  me  raises  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  all  the  conditions  which  will  be  appointed  to-day.  That  will 
allow  me,  I  think,  to  define  my  views  on  the  whole  question,  which 
I  will  do  very  quickly. 

Excepting  the  case  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
question  of  reparation  for  the  damage  of  the  war,  the  general  system, 
according  to  the  President,  is  to  give  two  delegates  to  each  of  the 
great  Powers,  which  allows  them  10  delegates,  and  five  delegates  in 
all  to  a  group  or  collection  formed  ol  19  Powers  w^ho  have  been 
classed  among  the  Powers  ingeniously  termed  ''Powers  with  special 
interests." 
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I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Delegates  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  will  speak  only  in  that  of  my  own  and  in  that  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation. 

JS  an  exceptional  measure  we,  like  Serbia,  Greece,  Poland  and 
Roumania,  have  been  given  2  delegates — 2  to  each  of  these  Powers 
that  on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  question  of  repa- 
ration for  the  damage  of  tne  war.  Apart  from  this  Commission,  the 
19  Powers  '*With  special  interests"  have  to  appoint  in  common  by 
a  system  hitherto  unexplained,  which  they  will  have  to  discover,  5 
delegates.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  will  be  done  by  propor- 
tional representation  or  otherwise. 

We  Belgians  wiU  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing request: 

First,  as  regards  the  Conmiission  to  examine  the  constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  next,  the  Commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine international  legislation  on  labor.  We  should  wish  the  Con- 
ference to  be  so  good  as  to  grant  to  Belgium  2  delegates  on  each  of 
these  2  Commissions. 

As  regards  the  Conunission  for  the  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  this  on  account  of  our 
international,  political  and  even  geographic  position,  which  has  ex- 
posed us,  and  may  again  expose  us  m  the  future  to  serious  danger. 

As  regards  the  question  of  international  labor  legislation  there  is 
nothing  that  could  interest  us  more.  Belgium,  small  in  extent, 
counts  among  the  great  commercial  producing  and  industrial  powers 
of  the  world — she  counted  among  tnem  and  I  hope  she  will  again 
count  among  them  in  a  short  time,  after  her  reconstruction. 

I  will  not  tire  the  Conference  by  quoting  figures,  but  we  are  in 
that  respect  among  the  5  or  6  foremost  Powers;  we  have  a  large 
industrial  population.  In  certain  departments  we  are  among  the 
very  first.  I  will  mention  only  the  coal  and  zinc  industries  and  the 
production  and  casting  of  iron.     I  will  not  labor  the  points. 

I  think  it  would  be  just  to  give  to  Belgium  a  double  representa- 
tion on  the  2  Commissions  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  two  delegates. 

There  remain  3  Commissions:  One  dealing  with  the  control  of 
ports  and  ways  of  communication,  another  which  will  deal  with 
crimes  committed  during  the  war  and  with  the  penalty  to  be  in- 
flicted for  those  crimes  and  the  third  dealing  with  reparation.  But 
in  tliis  last  named  Commission  we  think  we  are  fairly  well  repre- 
sented. There  remain  therefore  only  two :  that  on  ports  waterways 
and  railways  and  that  -on  crimes  committed  durmg  the  war  and  the 
penalties  which  those  crimes  deserve. 

I  ask  that  it  should  at  once  be  recognized  that  Belgium  shall  have 
a  delegate  on  each  of  these  two  Commissions  and  in  doing  so  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  asking  more  than  is  reasonable.  Belgium  nos- 
s(^ses  one  of  the  three  most  important  ports  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. She  has  a  network  of  railways  which  is  the  densest  m  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  needs  of  her  production  and  trades  she  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  system  of  international  communications.  It  is 
<:ertaiuly  not  exaggerated  to  ask  that  for  the  examination  of  so  grave 
a  problem  Belgium  should  have  a  Delegate,  and  I  ask  the  Confer- 
ence to  decide  m  this  sense. 

As  regards  the  question  of  crimes  committed  during  the  war 
and  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  them,  who  could  deny  that  we 
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have  an  absolute  right  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission,  when 
our  country  was  the  first  to  be  invaded,  the  first  to  be  submerged 
by  invasion,  when  her  neutrality  was  violated  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
si^ed  by  the  enemy,  and  when  some  of  the  most  abominable 
crmaes  with  which  the  enemy  can  be  reproached  were  committed  on 
our  soil  as  also  on  Serbian  soil  ?  I  think  then  there  is  nothing  exces- 
sive in  our  demand. 

I  speak  only  for  ourselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  rights 
and  interests  of  any  other  country.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  arouse 
their  susceptibilities  when  I  state  this  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation  alone. 

To  sum  up,  I  ask  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  damage 
caused  during  the  war,  Belgium,  should  have  two  delegates  on  tlie 
Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  two 
delegates  on  the  Conamission  on  international  labor  legislation,  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  relative  to  the  control  of  ports,  and  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  for  the  examination  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  enemy  and  of  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  them. 

I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Great  Powers  and  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Calogeras  (Brazil) :  It  is  with  some  surprise  that  I  constantly 
hear  it  said:  ''This  has  been  decided,  that  has  been  decided."  Wln> 
has  taken  a  decision?  We  are  a  sovereign  assembly,  a  sovereip 
court.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  body  to  take  a  decision  is  tr.e 
Conference  itself. 

Now,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  fimctions  hare 
been  allotted  and  that  representation  on  the  Commissions  is  con- 
templated without  certain  very  important  interests  having  been 
able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is  unnecessarjr  to  say  that  I  cordially 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations.  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  a  country  which  in  its  constitution  absoluteljr  forbids, 
in  express  terms,  the  waging  of  a  war  of  conquest.  This  is  an  idea 
of  long  standing  with  us,  firmly  rooted  in  our  traditions.  I  am 
therefore  heartily  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  the  proposed  organization 
of  the  conditions  and  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  my 
country  may  be  represented  thereon,  I  must  point  out  that  we 
have  laws,  I  may  even  say  texts,  of  a  constitutional  character,  which 
do  not  permit  us  to  give  to  anybody  powers  to  represent  us. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  President  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  this  Conference.  I  ask  them  that, 
at  least  on  the  Commission  which  will  deal  with  the  League  oif 
Nations  as  weU  as  those  on  which  are  to  examine  intemationa] 
control  of  railways  and  ports  and  reparation  for  damage,  Brazil 
should  enjoy  the  representation  to  which  she  considers  herself 
entitled. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada):  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  smaller  nations,  because  possibly  the 
constitution  of  the  League  affects  them  even  more  closely  that  it 
affects  the  status  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world.  On^  the  other 
hand,  I  reahze  that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  UmitatiozL  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee;  otherwise,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  an  effective  way.    And  I  remember,  alsoi>  thai 
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after  tliis  Committee  has  made  its  report,  its  conclusions  must  be 
submitted  to  this  Conference,  and  must  be  approved  by  it  before 
they  can  go  into  effect,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  matter  has  been 
placed  before  this  Conference  in  perhaps  not  the  most  appropriate 
way.  We  are  told  that  certain  decisions  have  been  reached.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  everyone  of  us  asks:  ^'By  whom  have  those 
decisions  been  reached,  and  by  what  authority?" 

I  should  have  thought  it  more  appropriate  to  submit  a  recoin- 
mendation  to  this  Conference,  and  to  have  the  Conference  itself 
settle  the  number  to  be  appointed  and  who  they  are  to  be.  If  that 
course  had  been  taken,  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  difficulty 
which  had  arisen  would  not  have  presented  itself.  And  I  should 
like  to  suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  that  perhaps  that  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  such  matters  in  the  future. 
Certain  regulations  have  been  formulated  and  passed  by  which, 
as  I  understand,  two  Conferences  were  established — one  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  5  Great  Powers,  and  another  which  may  be  called  the 
full  or  plenary  Conference.  I  do  not  understand  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  any  Conference  of  the  five  great  Powers 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  thus  adopted.  It  may  be  that 
there  has  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tion; but  nevertheless,  as  we  are  acting  under  regulations  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  5  Great  Powers,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  abide  by  them.  Therefore,  I  again  suggest,  with 
all  respect,  that  the  proceedings  in  the  future  should  be  guided  by 
those  regulations. 

M.  Trumbitch  (Serbia) :  I  have  the  honor  to  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
that  we  support  the  entirely  just  proposal  of  my  honorable  friend 
Mr.  Hymans.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the 
same  representation  may  be  given  to  the  delegation  to  whi^h  I 
belong  as  to  the  Belgian  delegation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  long  to  retain  the  attention  of  thit 
high  assembly  to  justify  the  desire  which  I  have  expressed,  for 
the  reasons  just  now  put  forward  by  M.  Hymans  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  which  justify  oiu*  proposal. 

M.  Veniselos  (Greece):  As  regards  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  request  put  forward  by  the  Belgian 
Delegation,  without,  however,  asking  that  Greece  should  receive 
the  same  treatment.  I  recognize  that  all  small  countries  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  study  of  this  question,  but  I  must  admit  also  that 
the  situation  of  Belgium  is  entirely  a  special  one  by  reason  of  her 
proximity  to  the  German  Empire,  which  started  this  War,  and  for 
the  other  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hymans. 

I  therefore  do  not  ask  that  my  country  should  be  specially  repre- 
sented on  this  Commission,  and  confine  myself  to  declaring  that 
I  hold  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  when  it  is  appointed 
in  order  to  make  known  mv  ideas  on  the  subject. 

As  regards  reparation  for  damage.  I  must  thank  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Great  Powers  for  tne  representation  which  they 
have  granted  to  my  countrv. 

As  regards  the  responsioility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  I  ask 
that  Greece  may  also  be  given  a  representative,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  people  of  Greek  race  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  would, 
therefore,  appeair  to  be  just  that  we  should  be  represented  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  then  to  the 
Conference  our  special  point  of  view  on  this  question. 

I  do  not  ask  that  my  country  should  be  specially  represented 
on  the  Commission  relating  to  mternational  legislation  on  labor, 
for  other  nations  are  perhaps  more  interested  than  ourselves  in 
this  question. 

It  would  be  well,  finally,  that  we  should  be  granted  a  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  for  the  international  control  of  ports, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  maritime  importance  of  my  country, 
and  of  the  special  interest  which  it  has  in  this  question,  but  also 
becaxise  of  the  fact  that  even  in  the  present  territory  of  Greece 
there  are  certain  places  which  might  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  part  of  the  program  of  the  Conference.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  just  that  Greece  should  in  this  respect  be  authorized  to  make 
known  her  wishes. 

I  think  it  right  to  remind  the  assembly  in  conclusion  that  in  the 
report  that  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Conference  concerning 
the  territorial  claims  of  my  country,  I  declared  myself  ready  to  agree 
that  countries  bordering  on  the  sea  should  give  all  possible  facilities 
to  countries  placed  behmd  them  which  have  not  such  easy  access  to 
the  sea. 

Count  Penha  Garcia  (Portugal) :  You  will  allow  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  a  question  which  interests  small  and  great  Power? 
alike.  First,  I  draw  your  attention  to  an  essential  tact  which  Is 
moreover  the  corollary  of  all  the  noble  speeches  which  this  assembly 
has  just  heard. 

It  is  certain  that  the  League  of  Nations,  a  question  of  such  great 
importance  raised  by  the  Great  Powers  and  interesting  the  weaker 
countries  in  so  high  a  degree,  must  inspire  confidence  as  r^ards  the 
future,  particularly  among  the  latter.  It  is  likewise  certain  that 
respects  for  our  rights,  the  decisions  which  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  take  and  the  cordiality  of  our  relations  within  this  Assembly  will 
constitute  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  that  Lea^e  of  Nations  which  we 
have  just  been  invited  to  join.  I  feel  certam  that  this  consideration 
will  guide  the  proposals  of  the  Great  Powers  and  that  our  decisions 
will  be  inspired  by  the  lofty  view  and  the  spirit  of  high  justice  which 
should  preside  over  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  on  the  Commissions,  for  that,  after  all,  only 
concerns  a  method  of  work,  and  those  who  propose  this  method 
meant  well  in  doing  so,  because  it  offers  indisputaole  advantages. 

It  is  true  that  large  Cominissions  are  more  difficult  to  direct 
and  that  their  work  is  sometimes  rather  slow,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  work  of  these  Commissions  must  be  of  such  impor- 
tance to  each  of  the  countries  interested  that  perhaps  in  reoUtv 
it  is  worth  running  the  risk  which  we  are  now  seekmg  to  aroiJ* 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  so  to  arrange  that  in  each  Commission 
all  interests  should  be  represented  ana  made  known  so  that  we 
may  attain,  doubtless  more  slowly,  a  surer  result,  which  will  enable 
us  to  come  with  more  precise  ideas  and  less  imprepared  to  the  plenaij 
sessions. 
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I  will  especially  draw  the  attention  of  the  President,  whose  qualities 
of  heart  and  whose  fairness  constitute  for  us  a  two-fold  guarantee, 
to  this  point,  of  the  importance  of  which  for  my  country  he  has 
certainly  not  lost  sight. 

As  regards  the  Commission  on  Reparation,  the  non-representation 
of  Portugal  is  certainly  due  to  an  oversight,  since  other  coimtries 
having  special  interests  in  this  respect  are  all  represented  thereon, 
a  fact  which,  I  may  say,  affords  me  great  satisfaction.  I  paj^  homage 
to  the  sufferings  and  endurance  of  so  many  countries  which  have 
been  the  victims  of  an  aggression,  the  brutality  of  which  has  excited 
universal  indignation. 

I  beg  leave,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  Portugal 
is  absolutely  the  same,  that  we  have  shed  our  olood  in  France  for 
the  cause  of  Right  and  Justice,  that  our  territories  in  Africa  have 
been  invaded,  that  we  are  half,  I  might  indeed  say  completely, 
ruined  by  our  efforts  in  the  war.  We  do  not  regret  this.  But  why, 
then,  should  we  not  be  heard,  why  should  we  not  also  be  representee! 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  Reparation. 
Once  again  I  must  observe  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  oversight. 

As  regards  the  other  Commissions,  those  relating  to  the  control 
of  ports,  to  the  League  of  Nations,  to  Labor  questions  and  to  pen- 
alties for  responsibility  for  the  war,  are  also  of  unquestionable  interest 
to  Portugal,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  request  the  Bureau  to  be  so 
good  as  to  accede  to  the  legitimate  desire  of  all  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  to  be  able  to  make  their  voices  heard  whenever 
they  have  a  special  interest  to  defend,  and  to  be  represented  on  the 
Commissions.  I  ask  that  all  these  countries  may  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  others  where  theu*  rights  are  affected. 

Mr.  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  Repubhc) :  Without  entering  into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  nomination  of  representatives  on  the 
toniTiiissions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to 
the  Conference: 

The  CzecHo-Slovak  delegation  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
missions appointed  to  examine  the  questions  of  Reparation  and  of 
the  Responsibihty  of  the  Central  Empires,  We  base  this  proposal 
on  the  following  grounds: 

The  Czecho-^ovak  Republic  is  especially  interested  in  all  questions 
concerning  the  financial  and  economic  liquidation  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  for  its  territory  formed  the  most  industrial 
region  of  that  monarchy.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  settle 
these  questions  without  allowing  us  to  bring  forward  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  we  possess. 

Our  delegation  also  has  a  special  interest  in  the  question  of  Inter- 
national railways  and  waterways.  Our  country  has  in  fact  no 
access  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  extremely  important  for  our  future  inter- 
national position  to  know  how  these  great  channels  of  communi- 
cation will  be  controlled,  and  especially  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
rehiting  to  the  control  of  international  railways,  waterways  and 
ports.  Therefore  we  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
instructed  to  examine  these  questions. 

The  questions  of  the  League  of  Nations  being  also  of  the  highest 
interest  to  countries  surrounded,  like  ours,  by  Powers  who  have 
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always  been  hostile  to  them,  we  ask  that  we  may  be  granted  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  Commission  concerned. 

To  sum  up,  we  beg  the  Conference  to  grant  us  a  representative 
on  each  one  of  the  three  Commissions  called  upon  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  special  interest  to  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roumania):  The  Belgian  Representative,  although 
professing  only  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  special  interests  of  Belgium, 
nas  raised  a  question  of  principle  which  Roumania  has  far  too  murh 
at  heart  to  allow  her  to  refrain  from  expressing  agreement  with  his 
point  of  view. 

I  wish  for  the  moment  to  confine  myself  to  drawing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  these  principles  to  States  like  Roumania  without 
entering  into  the  details  of  each  of  the  questions  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  treated  fully  in  a  subsequent  discussion.  I  will,  however,  point 
out,  in  passing,  with  regard  to  one  of  these  questions  (that  of  inter- 
national ways  of  communications),  that  Roumania  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  a  great  river  which  affects  the  communication  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  that  she  has  therefore  very  special  interests 
m  it. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  question,  and  that  it  would 
be  poor  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  Roumania  in  the  formation 
of  this  League  if  I  did  not  contribute  to  the  explanations  made 
by  those  representatives  of  other  countries  who  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  representation  of  such  a  league,  the 
relative  strength  of  each  state  has  been  kept  in  view,  and  it  would 
be  just  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  interests  which  lead  each 
state  to  favor  the  formation  of  this  league,  when  it  might  perhaps 
be  found  that  small  states  have  more  interest  in  it  than  great  ones. 

In  settling  the  representation  of  the  League  both  of  these 
points  of  view  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  to  express  the  interest  which  Roumania  feels  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  League  that  she  asks  to  be  represented  on  this  com- 
mission. 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha  (Siam):  May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  name 
of  the  Siamese  Delegation,  to  ask  whether  representation  mav  be 
afforded  to  those  countries  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  witliout 
it,  and,  as  a  delegate  of  one  of  those  nations,  to  ask  whether  we 
have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  attend  the  proceedings  of 
each  commission  dealing  with  matters  directly  of  mterest  to  the 
country  which  they  represent,  such  as  a  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Control  of  ports,  railways  and  waterways? 

Mr.  Lou  (China) :  I  also  desire  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  equity  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  so  that  technical  delegates  may  largely 
participate  hi  the  different  work  on  the  Conunissious. 

The  desire  has  already  been  expressed,  as  to  representation  by 
delegates,  that  the  principle  of  equality  among  States  be  the  basis  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  also  express  the  desire  to  see  the  deleg^ 
tion  of  China 'represented  in  the  Commissions  ou  Labor  Legislation 
and  on  the  Means  of  Communication.  In  fact,  China,  during  the  war 
has  sent  to  France  nearly  150,000  Chinese  laborers,  of  whom  nearly 
120,000  were  in  the  British  camps.  All  these  laborers  have  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  present  war. 
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On  the  other  hand,  China  has  a  very  large  coast  line,  and  her  rail- 
w  ays,  which  connect  her  with  the  three  big  neighboring  Powers  will 
have  considerable  development  after  the  war. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask  for  the  representation  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  on  the  two  Commissions  I  have  indicated. 

I  may  perhaps  make  a  suggestion.  I  have  heard  my  honorable 
colleague,  who  represents  Brazil,  saying:  ^'The  Conference  decided 
this,  the  Conference  decided  that."  I  personally  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  two  Peace  Conferences,  as  Mr.  L6ou  Bourgois  kindly 
remarked  a  moment  ago:  I  think  that  the  present  Conference  wiU 
make  its  work  much  more  interesting  if  it  will  concentrate  the  eflForts 
of  the  two  former  ones,  which  have  established  a  panel  of  delegates 
from  which  each  delegation  interested  in  any  one  particular  ques- 
tion could  select  one  or  two  members  for  the  workmg  of  the  Com- 
mission.    That  is  a  suggestion  I  beg  to  propose  to  this  Conference. 

Jlr.  Dmowski  (Poland) :  In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of 
Poland,  the  size  of  the  population,  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  country,  and  in  view  also  of  her  political  interests  and  her  very 
important  geographical  position,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  should  have 
the  right  to  sena  a  delegate  to  all  such  Commissions  as  she  may 
think  fit. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  those  membei's  i^resent  who 
have  opposed  the  method  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  choose  those 
live  delegates  for  Powers  with  special  interests.  The  large  number 
of  voiees  which  have  been  raised  shows  that  the  task  of  assembling 
the  delecrates  of  the  Secondary  Powers  would  be  very  diificult, 
tlint  the  discussion  between  them  would,  firstly,  involve  much 
loss  of  time  and,  secondly,  w^oiild  not  tend,  towards  harmony  among 
them.  I  beg  leave  to  propose  that  each  delegation  should  draw 
up  a  wTitten  statement  of  its  case  in  making  a  demand  for  the 
mimhor  of  representatives  whom  it  wishes  to  send  to  each  Com- 
mission. I  w^ould  likewase  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Commission 
above  all  the  others  to  decide  finally  on  the  composition  of  each  of 
tliem.  We  would  accept  its  decisions  in'  advance,  being  convinced 
that  it  would  seriously  consider  the  interests  of  all  the  Powers 
whatevere  they  may  be. 

The  President,  speaking  in  French,  replies  to  the  observations 
Hud  suggestions  of  the  delegates,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  foUowiag 
is  a  translation: 

''As  nobody  else  wishes  to  speak,  I  shall  speak  in  nn'  turn  in 
order  to  try  to  justify  the  Bureau.  It  requires  this,  for  if  it  bad 
ever  flattered  itself  tbat  it  could  satisfy  everybody,  it  would  by 
now  be  thoroughly  disilusioned. 

''Sir  Robert  Borden  has  reproached  us,  though  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  for  having  come  to  a  decision.  Well,  we  have  decided,  as 
regards  the  Commissions,  in  the  same  way  as  we  decided  to  summon 
the  present  Conference.  With  your  permission  I  will  remind  you 
that  it  was  we  who  decided  that  there  should  be  a  Conference  at 
Paris,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  countries  interested  should 
he  summoned  to  attend  it.  I  make  no  mystery  of  it — there  is  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Great  Powers  going  on  in  the  next  room.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  the  less  reason  to  be  unaware  of  it  since  he  yesterday 
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did  US  the  single  honor  of  making  a  statement  before  us  on  questions 
concerning  the  British  Colonies. 

"The  Five  Great  Powers  whose  action  has  to  be  justified  before 
you  today  are  in  a  position  to  justify  it.  The  British  Prime  Minister 
just  now  remindea  me  that,  on  the  day  when  the  war  ceased,  the 
Allies  had  12,000,000  men  fighting  on  various  fronts.  This  entitles 
them  to  consideration. 

"We  have  had  dead,  we  have  wounded  in  millions,  and  if  we  had 
not  kept  before  us  the  great  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  we 
might  perhaps  have  been  selfish  enough  to  consult  only  each  other. 
It  was  our  right. 

"We  did  not  wish  to  do  this,  and  we  summoned  all  the  nations 
interested.  We  summoned  them,  not  to  impose  our  will  upon  them, 
not  to  make  them  do  what  they  do  not  wish,  out  to  ask  them  for  their 
help.  That  is  why  we  invited  them  to  come  here.  But  we  still 
have  to  see  how  this  help  can  best  be  used. 

"A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  cruel  enough  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  no  longer  very  young.  I  entered  Parliament  for  the 
first  time  in  1871.  I  nave  seen  many  Committees  and  Commissions 
and  attended  many  meetings,  and  I  have  noticed — as  most  of  you 
perhaps  have  also  noticed — that  the  larger  the  Committees  are  the 
less  chance  they  have  of  doing  any  work. 

"Now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  that  behind  us  is  something 
verj  great,  very  august  and  at  times  very  imperious,  something 
which  is  called  public  opinion.  It  will  not  ask  us  whether  such 
and  such  a  State  was  represented  on  such  and  such  a  Commission. 
That  interests  nobodv.  It  will  ask  us  for  results,  ask  us  what 
we  have  done  for  the  League  of  Nations  so  eloquently  championed 
todav  by  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bourgeois  and 
Mr.  Orlando. 

"What  crime  have  we  committed?  We  have  decided  that,  for 
our  part,  we  would  appoint  two  delegates  each  on  the  Commission 
on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  would  beg  Mr.  Hymans  and  all  those 
who  followed  him  to  let  me  keep  to  the  point.  As  soon  as  I  indul- 
gently allowed  him  to  wander  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  door  w^as  opened, 
everybody  rushed  in  and  discussed  everything  except  the  subject 
under  discussion.  It  is  my  duty  to  guide  the  Conference  in  its  work 
in  order  to  obtain  a  result. 

''We  have  therefore  decided  to  appoint  two  delegates  each,  and 
then — ^may  I  be  pardoned  for  it — ^we  have  decided  to  ask  you  to 
appoint  five  delegates  in  common. 

^  If  you  do  not  think  this  enough,  1  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  from  among  you  aU,  since  each  asks  for  more 
representation,  but  I  will  make  a  proposal:  Choose  all  of  us,  so  that 
everybody  will  at  least  have  his  rights. 

''What  is  the  complaint?  Has  any  right  been  denied  to  any 
Power?  You  all  know  how  Committees  work  and  you  have  the 
right  to  go  before  any  Committee  you  like.  Mr.  Bourgeois,  who  is 
here,  is  not  a  plenipotentiary.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  you  were  glad  to  hear  him.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Veniselos  and  many  of  you  say:  'Our  voice  will  not  be  heard.' 
How  can  you  level  sucn  a  reproacn  at  us?  Your  voice  will  be  all 
the  better  heard,  because  we  are  now  arranging  a  means  by  which 
we  can  listen  to  each  other.     You  can  be  heard  on  all  the  Commis- 
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sions  and  Committees,  and,  after  all,  are  you  not  sure  that  your  voice 
will  reach  the  Conference  since  you  yoiUBelves  will  be  present  and 
able  to  speak  there  ? 

^' Think,  Gentlemen,  of  the  consequences  of  the  proposals  now 
made  to  us.  As  Mr.  Dmowski  said  just  now,  requests  will  be  made 
in  writing  and  we  shall  collect  these  papers  and  then  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  our  Committee  trying  to  find  the  best  way  out 
of  these  difficulties.  But  that  is  of  no  use  either,  for  what  we 
want  is  tangible  results.  The  armistice  still  keeps  many  millions 
of  men  at  the  front.  It  is  not  questions  of  procedure,  but  essential 
ones,  that  have  to  be  decided.  I  ask  all  of  you  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposals  which  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  this 
Assembly.  If  today  we  leave  aside  the  essential  question  to  indulge 
in  debates  in  procedure,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  the- 
end  of  a  week  or  even  of  a  fortnight  nothing  *wfll  have  been 
settled  and  the  essential  question  will  not  even  have  been  examined. 

"Now,  the  public  is  waiting.  This  state  of  things  appears  to 
me  impossible.  I  join  Mr.  Dmowski  in  asking  anybody  having 
observations  to  mate  to  send  them  to  the  Bureau.  But  I  do  not 
ask  for  a  special  Conmiittee  to  decide  the  matter. 

"Why  snould  I  not  say  what  I  think?  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Committee  has  the  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  these  five  Powers. 
At  least  I  say  what  I  think.  1  want  to  get  on,  and  I  should  very 
much  Uke  you  to  make  up  your  minds  today. 

'Let  me  make  a  suggestion  which  might  suit  everybody  for 
the  time.  You  might  vote  on  all  the  proposals  whicn  we  put 
before  you  today,  reserving  the  right,  which  all  Assemblies  have,  to 
insert  amendments.  But,  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  go  home  today 
without  having  voted  decisively,  so  that  President  WUson,  Mr. 
Bourgeois,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  all  of  them  may  be  able  to  get 
to  work  this  evening  and  the  Commissions  to  start  from  tomorrow. 
My  aim  and  that  of  my  colleagues  of  the  other  Powers  is  to 
oro:anize  Conmiissions  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  work. 
-\il  those  of  you  wish  to  appear  before  them  will  do  so.  Anybody 
who  wants  changes  w^ill  ask  for  them.  As  proposed  by  Mr,  Dmowski, 
they  will  be  examined  and  reported  on.  In  this  w^ay  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  beginning  work  at  once. 

"We  propose  to  you  to  appoint  a  certain  niunber  of  Commissions. 
There  will  be  tw^o — one  economic  and  the  other  financial — to  be 
appointed  at  the  next  Session,  after  which  all  the  Commissions  will 
be  working,  the  order  of  the  day  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  and 
effective  discussion  begun. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Gentlemen,  for  having  spoken  at  such  length, 
but  all  that  I  nave  said  appeared  to  me  necessarv.  Think  of  the 
inmiense  work  awaiting  us.  Just  think  of  it!  Asl^resident  Wilson 
just  now  said,  in  an  admirable  sentence  which  sums  up  the  whole 
question:  'We,  like  our  Armies,  wish  to  win  not  only  the  war,  but  a 
cause.'  We  have  the  burden  and  responsibility*of  this  cause  in  our 
hands.  Of  course,  ouestions  of  procedure  have  their  importance,  too- 
They  will  be  settled  in  due  course.  If  the  number  of  Commissions 
proves  insufficient  it  can  be  increased — ^we  leave  you  quite  free  in 
that  respect — ^but  remember,  Gentlemen,  the  larger  the  Commissions^ 
the  less  gets  done. 
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'' Gentlemen,  since  I  began  to  take  part  in  these  discussions  I  have 
sacrificed  a  certain  number  of  personal  opinions.  I  have  done  this 
cheerfully,  feeling  that  I  was  doing  something  good  and  useful  for 
the  Common  Cause.  That  was  what  I  said  to  myself  just  now  on 
hearing  the  noble  words  of  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

^'Let  all  of  ua,  Gentlemen,  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  Bureau  never  wished  to  hurt  anybody  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  Uke  to  unite  you  all  in  one  g^roup.  Let  us,  then,  start 
work  at  once  and  in  tne  meantime  claims  wiU  be  presented  and 
your  Bureau  able  to  start  work.'' 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  declares  that  he  will  say  no  more  for 
fear  of  justifying  the  reproaches  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  confines  himself  to  the  following  observation: 

"I  simply  propose  that  the  Conference  should  vote  on  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  submitted  to  it.  The  Bureau  has 
heard  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  this  Assembly. 
As  I  said  just  now,  I  have  confidence  in  its  justice,  and  I  ask  it 
to  pay  attention  to  those  observations,  to  revise  the  composition 
of  the  Commissions  and  decide  thereon.'' 

Mr.  Klotz  (France)  lays  on  the  table  of  the  Conference,  for 
reference  to  the  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed,  a  draft 
proposal  for  a  financial  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  President  submits  to  the  Conference  resolutions  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  the  four  other  Commissions  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  order  of  the  dsLj,  and  for  which  the  Powere 
with  special  interests  have  to  name  their  delegates. 

He  recalls  the  fact  that  the  second  Commission  has  to  examine 
the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  the  enforcement 
of  penalties  (i\jmex  2)  and  that  the  small  Powers  have  t^  choose 
five  representatives  on  this  Commission. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Calogeras  (Brazil) 
on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  representatives  alloted  to  his 
country,  the  President  points  out  that  Brazil  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  Delegates  allowed  to  her,  and  that  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  country  is  not  represented  on  a  Commis- 
sion, it  has  not  the  same  rights  as  tjiose  who  are. 

On  the  third  Commission,  which  will  consider  the  question 
of  reparation  for  damages  (Annex  3),  Belgium,  Greece,  roland. 
Roumania  and  Serbia  are  asked  to  appoint  two  representatives 
each. 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  resolution  relative  to  this 
Commission,  Mr.  Klotz  (France)  observes  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  important  omission  in  it.  It  says  that  this  Commission  wiJl 
have  to  examine  various  questions:  (1)  the  amount  of  reparation 
which  the  enemy  Powers  ought  to  pay:  (2)  their  capacity  for 
payment;  (3)  by  what  method,  in  what  form,  and  within  what 
time  this  payment  must  be  made.  To  this  last  paragraph  it  ^iU 
be  well  to  add:  ^'And  the  guarantees  necessary  to  insure  it^ 
payment." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Klotz  is  referred  to  the  Bureau 
for  examination. 
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On  the  fourth  (International  Legislation  on  Labor — Annex  4) 
and  fifth  (International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Rail- 
ways— ^Annex  5)  Conunissions,  the  Powers  with  special  interests 
will  for  the  time  appoint  five  Delegates. 

The  President  proposes  that  these  appointments  should  be  made 
on  January  27. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  having  asked  that  the  Secretariat  should 
examine  the  question  and  arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  appointed,  the  President  replies  that  the 
question  is  one  for  the  Bureau,  and  not  for  the  Secretariat.     He  adds : 

I  ask  that  the  Bureau  should  retain  its  liberty  of  action.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  name  your  Delegates  now,  but  would  rather 
wait,  so  be  it,  but, let  me  tell  you,  at  this  moment  w^e  are  occupied  with 
serious  Questions.  The  Polish  question  is  among  the  loremost. 
On  Monaay  we  have  to  hear  Delegates.  If  vou  ask  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  election,  it  wiU  be  postponed,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Delegates  of  the  Great  Powers,  for  their  part,  will  not  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  been  postponed  and  nobody  wDl  gain 
anything. 

As  for  us,  we  think  that  our  work  is  urgent,  and  we  ask  the  help 
of  the  whole  Conference  to  assist  us  to  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  expresses  agreement,  and  asks  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Bureau,  whose  decision  will  be  awaited. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roumania)  recognizes  that  everybody  is  willing 
to  meet  on  the  27th  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  naming  Delegates, 
who  will  be  able  to  begin  work  at  once  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
examine  questions  of  principle. 

The  President  puts  to  the  vote  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau : — That 
the  Delegates  of  the  Powers  with  special  mterest  should  meet  on  the 
27th  of  January  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  to  elect  representatives. 

This  proposal  is  adopted. 

(See  Annex  6  for  the  minutes  .of  the  Session  of  January  27, 
and  Annex  7  for  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  five  Commissions.) 

The  President  asks  those  members  of  the  Conference  who  have 
declarations  to  make  regarding  the  Delegates  to  be  so  good  as  to 
present  them  to  the  Bureau. 

The  Session  is  adjourned  at  18.10  o'clock  (6.10  p.  m.). 

P.  Dutasta,  G.  Clemenceau, 

Secretary  General.  ftesident 

J.  C.  Grew, 
M.  P.  A.  Hankey, 
Paul  Gauthier, 
Aldrovandi, 
Sadao  Saburi, 

Secretaries 
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Annex  1. 

draft  resolutions  relative  to  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  resolves  that: 

(1)  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement,  which 
the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  Leasrue  of 
Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  cooperation,  to  insure 
the  fulfillment  of  accepted  international  obligations  and  to  ))rovide 
safeguards  against  war. 

(2)  This  League  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  whicb 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  interna- 
tional conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  representative  of 
the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  the  League. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  2. 

draft  resolution  relative  to  the  responsibility  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  war  and  the  enforcement  of  penalties. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
following: 

(1)  The  responsibiUty  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

(2)  The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  customs  of  law  committed  by 
the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  Alhes  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air  during  the  present  war. 

(3)  The  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  t(» 
particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed. 

(4)  The^!onstitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  to 
the  trial  of  Ihese  offences. 

(5)  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  inq[uiry  and  which  the  Commission 
finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  mto  consideration. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  3. 

draft  resolution  relative  to  reparation  for  damage. 

That  a  Commission  be  appointed  with  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives apiece  from  eacn  of  the  five  Great  Powers  and  not  more 
than  two  representatives  apiece  from  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
Roumania  and  Serbia,  to  examine  and  report: 

(1)  On  the  amount  which  the  enemy  countries  ought  to  pay  by 
way  of  reparation. 
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(2)  On  what  they  are  capable  of  paying;  and 

(3)  By  what  method,  m  what  form  and  within  what  time  payment 
should  be  made. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  4. 
dbaft  resolution  on  international  legislation  on  labor. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece 
from  the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  the  other  Powers  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference,  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  employment  from  the  inter- 
national aspect  and  to  consider  the  international  means  necessary 
to  secure  common  action  on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
plo\Tnent,  and  to  recommend  the  form  of  a  permanent  agency  to 
continue  such  inquiry  and  consideration  in  co-operation  with,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  5. 
draft  resolution  relative  to  international  control  of. 

International  control  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on : 

International  control  of  ports,  waterwavs  and  railwavs. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  6. 

mixltes  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  representatives  of  powers 
with  special  interests,  january  27,  1919. 

The  Session  is  opened  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  under  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Delegate,  President. 

Present: — 
Far  Belmum: 

Mr.  Hymans, 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Vandervelde. 
Far  Bolivia.: 

Mr.  Ismael  Montes. 
For  Brazil: 

Mr.  Oljmtho  de  Magalhaes, 

Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
For  China: 

Mr.  Lou  Tseng  Tsiang, 

Mr.  Simtchou   Wei,    Envoy   Extraordinary   and   Minister   Pleni- 
potentiary of  China  at  Brussels. 
For  Cuba: 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 
For  Ecuador: 

Mr.  Dom  y  de  Alsua. 
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For  Greece: 

Mr.  Nicolas  Politis, 

Mr.  Athos  Romanos,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  H.  M.  The  Kmg  of  the  Hellenes  at  Paris,  Technical 
Delegate. 
For  Haiti: 

Mr.    Tertullien    Guilbaud,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and   Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  at  Paris. 
For  The  tledjaz: 

Mr.  Rustem  Haidar. 
For  Peru: 

Mr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon. 
For  Poland: 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski. 
For  Portugal: 

Dr.  Egas  Moniz, 

The  Count  Penha  Garcia. 
For  Roumania: 

Mr.  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano, 

Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 
For  Serbia: 

Mr.  Pashitch, 

Mr.  Trumbitch, 

Mr.  Vesnitch. 
For  Siam: 

The  Prince  Charoon, 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha. 
For  the  Czecho'Shvak  Republic: 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar, 

Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
For  Uruguay: 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  sets  forth  in  the  following  terms  the  object  of  the 
meeting: — 

The  rresident  of  the  Conference  has  done  me  the  honor  of  appoint- 
ing me  to  preside  over  the  meeting  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Powers 
with  special  interests  which  have  to  settle  the  names  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  different  Commissions,  the  list  of  which  has  already 
been  drawn  up.     Other  Commissions  will  be  appointed  later  on. 

Today  you  are  summoned  to  express  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  four  Commissions. 

I  believe  that  all  the  members  present  speak  or  understand  French; 
I  therefore  suggest  that  you  should  decide  that  no  translation  shftH 
be  made  of  the  words  pronounced  here. 

(The  meeting,  after  consultation,  assents  to  this  proposal.) 

So  far  as  concerns  the  appointment  of  Delegates  on  the  Commis- 
sions, the  simplest  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  U>  suspend  the  session 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  among  your- 
selves. We  will  open  an  examination  of  the  lists  when  the  session  is 
resumed. 

Mr.  Kramar  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  asks  leave  to  speak  in 
order  to  propose  a  compromise: — 

I  perfectly  understand  the  idea  which  guided  Mr.  Clemenceau  at 
the  last  session,  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  have  Com- 
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missions  composed  of  too  great  a  number  of  members.  All  those 
who,  like  him,  have  had  experience  of  parliamentary  affairs  v.re 
convinced  of  this. 

I  hold  the  view,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  that  the  Com- 
missions should  be  composed,  in  fact,  of  fifteen  members.  I  ask, 
however,  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  special  importance.  I  mean  the 
Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  well  aware  that 
nothing  will  be  definitely  decided  in  commission,  but  we  all  of  us 
realize  that,  when  a  step  has  been  accepted  by  a  Commission,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  contrary  decision  to  be  taken  in  plenary  session. 

Now,  no  injury  could  be  caused  to  the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations  if  the  small  Powers  were  represented  on  the  Commission. 
For  this  reason,  and  since  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  publicly  declared 
that  number  was  not  a  sacred  thing  before  which  one  has  to  bow, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  modify  the  number  of  Delegates 
on  this  important  Commission.  It  would  be  possible  to  decide  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  twenty-five  members:  fifteen  to  represent 
the  Great  Powers  and  ten  for  the  Powers  with  special  interests.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  kind  of  bitterness  to  remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  Delegates  of  the  last-named  Powers. 

The  other  Commissions  would  remain  with  their  composition  of 
fifteen  members,  ten  for  the  Great  Powers  and  five  for  the  Powers 
with  special  interests. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  which  I  desire  to  propose. . 

The  President  states  that  he  takes  note  of  the  extremely  interest- 
ing observations  offered  by  Mr.  Kramar,  and  adds : 

lou  certainly  remember  that  at  the  last  plenary  session,  the 
President  of  the  Conference  was  at  pains  to  observe  that  all  Dele- 
gates who  might  desire  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Commis- 
sions could  do  so  as  they  wished. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  think  that  we — for  we  repre- 
sent here  only  a  fraction  of  the  Conference — can  modify  on  our 
own  authority  that  which  has  been  decided  by  the  Conference  at 
its  last  session.  The  proposal  which  Mr.  Kxamar  has  just  made  can 
he  referred  to  the  next  plenary  session.  To-day  we  could  not 
deliberate  in  regard  to  it  without  exceeding  the  mandate  which 
we  have  to  fulfifl.  The  onlv  thing  which  we  Jhave  to  do  is  to  keep 
within  the  rules  laid  down  for  us  by  the  Conference  and  to  proceed 
to  vote. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  best  to  suspend  the  session  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  among  yourselves  on  tne  choice  which  you  wish 
to  make. 

Jfr.  Cahgerds  (Brazil),  after  seeking  leave  to  speak,  expresses 
himself  as  follows : 

I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  congratulate  this  limited  assembly 
on  having  at  its  head  as  President  so  illustrious  a  statesman  as  Mr. 
Jules  Cambon.    May  I  now  be  permitted  to  define  certain  questions  ? 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  was  stated  at  the  last  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference,  as  Mr.  Kxamar  reminded  us,  that  the  composition 
of  the  Commissions,  in  respect  of  numbers,  was  a  settled  matter. 
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It  was  likewise  stated  that  all  claims — justified  ones,  naturally— 
relating  to  an  increase  in  the  number  oi  members  of  these  Com- 
missions, should  be  reserved  for  a  later  session. 

I  think  I  remember  that  certain  claims  have  already  been  heard: 
it  will  at  least  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  examined. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  at  this  moment  do  more  than  what 
has  been  decided.  It  should,  however,  be  well  understood  and  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  solution  until  such  time 
as  a  decision  shall  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  Commissions.  I  apologize 
for  spealSng  at  some  length  and  I  will  attempt  to  siunmarize  my 
observations. 

I  possess  a  certain  experience  of  international  conferences,  having 
sat  on  several  occasions  as  the  representative  of  Brazil  in  Pan- 
American  conferences.  Now,  my  experience  does  not  altogether 
accord  with  what  has  been  said  nere.  One  is  aware  that  in  great 
parliamentary  debates,  the  majority,  by  its  vote,  compels  the  minority 
and,  moreover,  that  commissions  are  not  always  moaek  of  efficiency: 
this  we  all  know;  I  am  myself  a  parliamentarian.  However,  in  an 
Assembly  like  this  one,  which  is  an  International  Conference,  where 
neither  majority  nor  minoritv  exists,  votes  must  be  obtained  by 
unanimity,  because,  as  a  final  enforcement,  you  have  the  signature 
of  the  agreements  whereby  conventional  laws  are  fixed. 

There  clearly  exists  certain  difficulties  in  connection  with  pub- 
licity, the  very  great  publicity  which  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  our 
discussions.  In  plenary  session,  a  question  of  hmnan  pride  comes 
into  play.  A  nation  which  has  expressed  itself  in  a  certain  sense 
cannot  easily  gainsay  itself  or  reach  a  compromise;  whereas,  in 
Commissions  where  there  is  a  far  greater  degree  of  intimacy,  where 
discussions  take  place  with  greater  heat  but  also  with  greater  ircedora, 
agreements  are  lar  easier  and  far  simpler  than  when  they  arc  de- 
pendent on  a  vote  to  be  obtained  in  the  plenary  Conference. 

It  is,  moreover,  manifest  that  one  cannot  require  that,  among 
so  many  representatives  of  different  States,  among  so  many  man- 
datories bearers  of  diverse  diplomatic  instructions,  one  should 
obtain  forthwith  the  agreement  which  is  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary of  the  needed  solutions.  By  the  very  fact  that  publicity  is 
nauch  greater  in  plenary  session,  you  wifl  understand  that  any 
divergences  of  opinion,  even  those  which  may  merely  be  ones  of 
detail  and  devoid  of  really  great  importance,  directly  they  appear 
soon  acquire  a  much  greater  importance  and  produce  an  impression 
which  might  be  unfavorable  ana,  if  I  may  say  so,  disastrous  to  the 
solutions  which  we  wish  to  reach  in  harmony  and  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  will  of  all  concerned. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  it  seemed,  and  still  seems  to  me 
to-day— I  speak  from  my  small  experience  as  a  member  of  several 
international  conferences — that  there  will  be  every  advantage,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rapidity  of  our  labors  ana  having  regard  to 
the  necessary  agreement  which  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
plenary  Conference,  in  fixing  the  number  of  members,  not  of  all 
but  of  certain  of  the  Commissions,  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  one 
hitherto  adopted.  I  have  myself  made  a  claim.  Other  Delegates 
have  spoken  more  or  less  in  the  same  sense;  it  is  clear  that  there  i^ 
something  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
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We  have  come  here  with  a  great  ideal  which  all  the  world  sup- 
ports; we  desire  to  institute  the  League  of  Nations,  that  is  to  say, 
a  system  of  equality  as  between  all  nations.  The  principle  of  the 
League  has  already  been  completely  established.  Each  nation 
must  be  given  a  vote;  *'one  nation,  one  vote.''  That  is  the  spirit 
m  which  1  beg  leave  to  bring  to  jour  attention  the  arguments  wnich 
appear  to  militate  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
01  Commissions,  for  the  phrase  ''League  of  Nations"  must  not 
merely  appear  in  our  speeches;  its  spirit  must  reign  in  our  hearts. 

The  President  points  out,  with  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Calogeras, 
that  the  observations  which  have  just  been  made  cannot  modify 
the  proposals  already  placed  before  the  Assembly;  that,  moreover, 
they  cannot  be  taken  into  account  at  a  meeting  which  has  for  its 
sole  object  the  designation  of  the  representatives  of  Powers  with 
special  mterests. 

The  observations  of  the  Delegate  for  Brazil  will,  however,  be 
recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  session,  and  the  President  will  com- 
municate them  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference. 

F'urthermore,  the  Delegates  of  Powers  which  desire  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  number  oi  their  representatives  on  the  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  may  naturally  go  and  offer  their  observa- 
tions before  that  Commission.  That  Commission,  which  will  be 
undoubtedly  animated  by  a  most  liberal  spirit,  may,  if  it  considers 
the  number  of  representatives  to  be  insufficient,  request  the  plenary 
Cunfeience  to  increase  the  number  originally  settled. 

Mr.  Vesnitcli  (Serbia),  offers  an  observation  of  a  technical  descrip- 
tion by  proposing  that  the  vote  to  be  given  should  be  in  the  name  of 
States,  but  not  in  the  name  of  persons. 
This  proposal  is  adoptea. 
The  session  is  suspended  at  15.25  o'clock  (3.25  p.  m.)  in  order 
to   allow  the  Delegates  to  exchange  views  before  examining 
the  list  of  the  representatives  to  be  designated. 
The  session  is  resumed  at  16.05  o'clock  (4.05  p.  m.). 

On  the  resumption  of  the  session  Mr,  Ilymaus  (Belgium)  de- 
so.  i})t^  as  follows  the  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  among  the 
Delegates: — 

We  have  sought  to  reach  an  agreement,  by  means  of  private 
conversations,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  four  following  Com- 
missions: Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations;  Commission  on 
Ports;  Commission  on  International  Legislation  on  Labor;  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  Responsibility  for  CVimes  committed  during 
the  war. 

As  a  rasult  of  the  conversations  which  have  taken  place,  there 
are  two  Commissions  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  agreement,  and  we  can  tnenceforward  eliminate 
the  two  following  questions  from  our  deliberations:  the  Commission 
on  tlie  Responsibility  for  Crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and 
tlie  Commission  on  international  Legislation  on  Labor. 

If  there  were  no  opposition,  we  could  consider  that  the  Dele- 
gates have  been  named  for  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
responsibility  for  crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and  to  examine 
the  penalties  attached  to  those  crimes,  that  Commission  being 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania, 
Poland  and  Greece. 
135546-19 20 
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As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Commission  to  study  Inter- 
national Legislation  on  Labor,  we  propose  to  put  down  the  names 
of  the  following  Powers:  Belgium,  Serbia,  Cuba  for  the  South 
American  group,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The 
Serbian  Delegates,  however,  have  been  good  enough  to  state  that 
they  agreed  to  yield  their  place  to  Belgium,  which,  m  view  of  the 
position  which  she  holds  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world, 
may  be  considered  from  that  point  of  view  as  a  Great  Power. 
Bdgium  would  therefore  have  two  seats. 

'Hie  question  is  a  more  delicate  one  as  regards  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Lengue 
of  Nations,  and  the  composition  of  the  Commission  on  the  Control 
of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways. 

In  the  conversations  which  have  just  taken  place,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  agreement  as  regards  Belgium  and  Serbia,  each  having  a 
representative  on  both  Commissions;  there  are,  however,  besides 
those  two,  Powers  which  likewise  demand  to  be  represented  on 
both  Commissions  and  the  number  of  the  Powers  wnich  wish  to 
sit  on  them  exceeds  the  number  of  available  seats.  Brazil,  China. 
Roumania,  Poland,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  Greece,  and  Por- 
tugal ask  to  be  represented  on  the  League  of  Nations  Commission. 

With  regards  to  the  Ports  Commission,  in  addition  to  Bel^iim 
and  Serbia,  Uruguay  representing  the  South  American  group.  Po- 
land, China,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Portugal  ask  to  be  represented 
on  this  Commission. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  best,  with  a  view  to  the  composition 
of  these  two  Commissions,  to  take  a  vote;  it  is  our  intention  tu 
request  you,  Mr.  President,  when  the  vote  has  taken  place  and  after 
the  nomination  of  the  five  Delegates  to  whom  we  have  been  tolJ 
we  are  entitled,  to  make  yourself  the  interpreter  of  the  desire  of 
today^s  meeting  by  begging  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  to  be 
so  good  as  to  increase  eventually  the  number  of  seats  on  these  two 
Commissions;  we  would  indicate  the  Powers  for  which  these  seats 
are  requested. 

The  Greek  Delegates  stat«  that  they  agree  with  Mr.  BDymans  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  first  two  Commissions  for  which. 
in  default  of  opposition,  the  vote  should  be  regarded  as  settled: 
furthermore,  like  Serbia,  they  renounce  their  representation  on  the 
International  Labor  Legislation  Commission  in  favor  of  Beliguin. 

The  President  gives  his  consent  to  this  mode  of  procedure  and 
concludes,  to  sum  up,  that  five  Delegates  will  be  appointed  and 
that  four  will  be  designated  in  order  that  they  may  oe  proposed 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  so  as  to  complete  tne  Delegation. 

The  discussion  is  resumed  on  the  method  of  voting. 

The  President  states  that,  with  regard  to  the  Labor  Legislation 
Commission  and  that  on  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes,  there  is  no 
need  to  vote,  as  the  Delegates  have  agreed  among  themselves. 

The  representation  of  Powers  wifli  special  interests  on  the 
international  Labor  Legislation  Commission  will  therefore  be  com- 

gosed  as  follows:    Belgium,  with  two  seats;  Cuba,  Poland,  and  the^ 
zecho-Slovak  Republic,  with  one  seat  each. 
As  regards  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Responsibili^ 
for  Crimes  committed  during  the  War,  Belgium,  Greece^  Poland, 
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R)umania,  and  Serbia  will  each  have  one  representative  on  that 
Coiomission. 

As  regards  the  two  other  Commissions — those  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  on  Ports — the  President  proposes  to  proceed  by 
separate  vote  for  each  Conmiission.  This  havmg  been  accepted,  he 
states  that  it  is  understood  that  the  Delegates  to  be  considered  as 
elected  will  be  the  five  who  have  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  The  four  names  following  them  will  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference, by  way  of  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  Commis- 
sions. 

An  exchange  of  view  takes  place  in  order  to  fix  the  method  of 
voting.  It  is  decided  in  the  first  place  that  the  voting  at  the  first 
roiina  is  to  be  determined  by  absolute  majority;  at  the  second, 
by  relative  majority;  further,  that  each  Delegation  shall  only  hand 
in  one  voting  card. 

The  list  o[  candidates  for  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  is 
communicated  to  the  meeting.  Thase  candidates  are,  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  French:  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Serbia  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The  votes  are  collected,  sorted  and  counted. 

Tlu  President  announces  the  result: 

There  are  seventeen  voters;  the  five  nations  which  have  received 
an  absolute  majority  and  the  greatest  number  of  votes  are:  Belgium, 
China,  Brazil,  Serbia,  and  Portugal.  Thereafter  come  Roumania, 
P<Jand,  Greece,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  Haiti  and  Ecuador. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  the  President 
will  communicate  tg  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  the  names  of 
the  four  nations  which,  after  the  five  nations  appointed,  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  number  of  votes,  namely:  Roumania,  Poland, 
Greece,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 

Tj,(  President  thereupon'  proposes  to  designate  the  members  of 
the  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  Commission. 

^Ii\  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  offers  the  following  ob- 
servation: 

When  we  examined  the  question  of  the  number  of  Delegates 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Commission  for  Railways^  Waterways,  and 
the  Internationalization  of  Ports,  I  explained  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Commission  certain  reasons  for  which  we,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
were  anxious  to  bo  represented  among  the  five  Powers  to  be  desig- 
nated. Those  reasons  are  as  follows:  We  are  in  the  middle  of 
Central  Europe,  a  country  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemy  powers, 
notably  Germany  and  tne  Magyars,  and  we  have  no  access  to  the 
sea.  For  us  the  question  of  tlie  internationalization  of  railways  is 
a  vital  one;  on  the  other  hand,  our  State  is  a  riverain  state  oi  the 
Danube  and  we  are  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
Adriatic;  moreover,  having  no  great  ports,  we  shall  therefore  be 
interested  in  expressing  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
svsteras  of  control  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic  ports.  These  are 
the  reasons  which  we  have  advanced  in  order  that  we  may  be 
included  in  the  number  of  the  five  Powers  which  are  to  be  represented 
on  the  Commission:  I  therefore  propose  the  candidature  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  to  be  among  the  Five  Powers  which  you  are  about 
to  designate- 
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Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  aimounces,  but  not  in  order  of  priority, 
the  names  of  the  Powers  which  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission: They  are  Belgium,  Serbia,  Uruguay,  Poland,  China,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  the  Czedio-Slovak  Repubhc  and  Portugal. 

The  votes  are  collected,  sorted  and  counted. 

The  President  announces  the  result: — 

The  five  Powers  which  have  secured  an  absolute  majority  are: 
Belgium,  China,  Greece,  Uruguay  and  Serbia. 

Mter  them,  the  following  have  secured  the  greatest  number 
of  votes:  Roumania,  Portugal,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public. 

Therefore,  the  suggestion  to  be  made  to  the  Bureau  is  concerned 
with  the  supplementary  admission  of  the  four  last-named  Powers. 

Mr,  Calogeras  (Brazil)  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  voting: 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  moral  lesson  is  derived  from  the 
votes  wnich  this  Assembly  has  just  cast:  on  all  the  Commissions  it 
is  to  Belgium  that  the  greatest  number,  indeed  almost  the  una- 
nimity of  votes,  has  been  given.  That  is  not  astonishing.  We  have 
barely  emerged  from  a  struggle  which  will  imdoubtcdly  effect  a 
complete  transformation  of  modem  society:  now,  if  it  has  been 

Eossible  to  secure  this  victory,  if  we  are  assembled  round  this 
onference  table,  it  is  certainly  because  there  has  been  an  expira- 
tory victim,  a  country,  small  in  extent,  but  great  of  heart,  which 
has  offered  itself  up  as  a  holocaust,  and  to  which  we  may  well  apply 
the  phrase  which  Joan  of  Arc  used  of  her  banner:  "it  has  ocen 
dragged  in  the  dust;  it  now  floats  in  the  breeze.' ' 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  thanks  him  in  the  following  terms: — 
From  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  thank  the  representative  of  no))le 
Brazil  for  the  words  with  which  he  has  just  greeted  my  cx)imtrr. 
We  have,  I  think,  done  our  duty;  victory  nas  crowned  the  commim 
efforts  of  the  Allies  and  all  of  us  here  will  have  only  one  purpo-^e, 
together  with  the  jgreat  Allies  at  whose  side  we  were  sitting  yesterday; 
that  is,  to  establish  a  just  peace,  and  to  organize  an  international 
order  founded  on  the  rights  and  equality  of  nations. 

The  President  adds  these  words : 

In  the  name  of  all  the  nations  represented  at  this  table  I 
associate  myself  with  the  words  just  pronounced  by  the  repre>en- 
tatives  of  Brazil:  at  the  same  time,  however,  I  desire  to  associate 
with  these  eulogies  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  all  the  nations  which 
have  suffered,  hke  ourselves  and  like  Belgium,  for  the  cause  <rf 
Civilization  and  Right. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Delegates  of  countries  which 
have  been  indicated  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  Delegates  of  all  the 
nations,  and  that  they  may  be  requested  to  present  the  desiderata  of 
nations  which  have  not  been  themselves  designated. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  begs  the  Delegations  to  communi- 
cate as  soon  as  possible  to  the  General  Secretariat  the  names  of  the 
representatives  of  nations  designated  by  the  vote  which  has  just 
been  taken,  as  the  Commission  ought  to  be  constituted  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Secretariat  take  note  of  these  names.  (.S<?^ 
Annex  VII.). 

The  session  rises  at  16.50  o'clock  (4.50  p.  m.). 
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Annex  7 
list  of  members  of  commissions 


Commission  on  the  League  oj  Nations. 

United  States  oi  America: 

President  mlson, 

Honorable  Edward  M.  Hoiise. 
BniisTi  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 

Lieutenant-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
Prance : 

Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois, 

Mr.  Lamaude,  l)ean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
Italy: 

MX.  Orlando, 

Mr.  Scialoja. 
Japan: 

The  Baron  Makino, 

The  Viscount  Chinda. 
Belgium: 

ilr.  Hymans. 
Brazil: 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 
China: 

Mr.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  China  at  Washington. 
Portugal: 

Mr.  Jayme  Batalha  Reis. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  Vesnitch. 

2 

Commission  on  the  Responsib'ility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  the 

Enforcement  of  Penalties. 

United  States  of  America: 

Honorable  Kobert  Lansing. 

Mr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Attorney  General, 
with  the  right  of  substituting. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.  B.  E.,  K.  C,  M.  P.  Solicitor- 
General 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
France: 

Mr.  Andrfi  Tardieu, 

Mr.  Lamaude. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Scialoja, 

Mr.  Raimondo,  Deputy. 
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Javan: 

Mr.  Adatci,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  H.  Nagaoka. 
Belgium: 

Mr.     Rolin-Jacquemyns,     Secretary-General     of     the     Belgian 
Delegation. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Politis. 
Poland: 

Mr.  Constantin  Skirmunt,  Member  of  the  Polish  National  Com- 
mittee, Representative  of  the  Committee  at  Rome. 
Boumania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosental,  Jurist. 
Serbia: 

Mr.   Slobodan  Yovanovitch,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Bel- 
grade, with  the  right  of  substituting. 
Mr.  M.  K.  Koumanoudi,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Belgrade,  or 
Mr.  M.  M.  Novacovitch,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Belgrade. 


Commission  on  Beparaiion  of  Damnge. 

United  States  of  America: 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  President  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  Commission  of  Finance. 
Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  President  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Great  Britain: 


The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
iie  Rt.  He 
Ordinary, 


igJ      , 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Sumner  of  Ibstone,  Lord  of  Appeal  in 


uramary. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  CunliflFe,  former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 
France: 

Mr.  L.  L.  Klotz, 

Mr.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruction, 

Mr.  Albert  Lebrun,  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Territories. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Salandra, 

Mr.  D'Amelio,  Councillor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 

Mr.  E.  Chiesa,  Deputy. 
Japan: 

ilr.  Kenffo-Mori,  Financial  Agent  to  the  Embassy  at  London, 

Mr.  H.  Nagaoka, 

Mr.  Tatumi,  Administrator  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Despret,  Advocate  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Administrator 
of  the  Bank  of  Brussels. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Romanes, 

Mr.  Michalakopoulos,  Minister  of  State. 
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Poland: 
Mr.  Sigismond  Chamiec,  Director  of  the  National  Loan  Bank, 
Mr.  Casimir  Olszowski,  Director  of  the  Department  of  War  Damage 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Roumania: 
ilr.  Georges  Danielpol,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  BGs  Majesty  the  King  of  Roumania  at  Washington, 
former  Director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Koimiania. 
Mr.  P.  Zahariade,  Engineer,  Inspector-General,  former  Director  of 
the  Railways. 
Serbia: 
Mr.  C.  Stoyanovitch,  Deputy, 
Mr.  Milosn  Savtchitch,  former  Minister,  with  the  Right  to  be 

Replaced  by: 
M.  Dragoutine  Provitch,  Lawyer, 
Dr.  Vel  Baikitch,  Bank  Director. 


Oormniasion  on  Irvternadonal  Legislation  on  Labor. 

VniUd  States  of  America: 
Honorable  Edward  N.  Hurley,  President  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  .American  Federation  of 
Labor. 
Great  Britain: 
The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes, 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  K.  C.  B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 
France: 
ilr.  Colliard,  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Insurance, 
Mr.  Loucheur. 
Italy: 
Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  Honorary  Ambassador,  Commissioner- 
General  of  Emigration, 
Mr.  Cambimi,  Deputy. 
Japan: 
ilr.  Otchiai,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  The  Hague; 
Mr.  Oka,  former  Director  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Belgium: 
Mr.  Vandervelde, 

ilr.  Mahaim,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Lifige,  Secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Section  of  the  International  Associatica  for  the  Legal 
Protection  of  Workers. 
Cuba: 

Mr.  Antonio  S&nchez  Bustamante. 
Poland: 
Mr.  Jean  2k)ltowski,  Member  of  the  Polish  National  Committee 
(temporary  Delegate). 
Czechoslovak  liepuhhc: 
Mr.  Benes. 
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Commission  on  the  International  Control  of  Ports,   Waterways^  mi 

Railvoays. 

United  States  of  America: 

Honorable  Henry  White, 

Honorable  David  Hunter  Miller. 
Great  Britain: 

The  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton, 

Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn-Smith,  K.  C.  B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
France: 

Mr.  Claveille,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Transport, 

Mr.  Andr6  Weiss,  Professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflfau^. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Crespi,  Minister  of  Food, 

Mr.  de  Martino,  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Japan: 

Mr.  K.  Matsui, 

Colonel  Sato. 
Beleium: 

Mr.  Paul  Segers,  Minister  of  State. 
China: 

Mr.  Chenting  Thomas  Wang. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Coromilas,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  at  Rome. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  Trumbitch. 
TJruffuoAf: 

\  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBBLITY  OF  THE 
AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  PENALTIES 

THE  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  Session  on 
the  25tli  January,  1919  (Minute  No.  2),  decided  to  create,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquu-ing  into  the  responsibilities  relating  to  the  war, 
a  Commission  composed  of  fifteen  members,  two  to  oe  named  by 
each  of  the  Great  Powers  (United  States  of  America,  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan)  and  five  elected  from  among  the  Powers 
with  special  mterests. 

The  Commission  was  charged  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  following  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 

mitted by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their 
Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  dining  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  de^ee  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to 

particular  memoers  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members 
of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however  highly 
placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procediu'e  of  a  tribimal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  onences. 
0.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which  the 
Conunission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Powers  with  special  interests  held  on  the 
27th  January,  1919,  Bdgium,  Greece,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Serbia 
were   chosen    as    the   Powers   who   should   name   representatives. 
(Minute  No.  2.    Annex  VI.) 

After  the  several  States  had  nominated  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives, the  Commission  was  constituted  as  follows: — 
United  States  of  America: 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing. 
Major  James  Brown  Scott. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C,  M,  P. 

or 
Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.  B.  E.,  K.  C,  M.  P, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
France: 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu. 

(Alternate:  Captain  R.  Masson.) 
Mr.  F.  Lamaude. 
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Italy: 

Mr.  Scialoja. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Ricci  Biisatti,  Mr.  G.  Tosti.) 
Mr.  Raimondo.     Later,  Mr.  Brambilla  (3rd  February) ; 
Mr.  M.  d'Ameloi  (16th  February). 
Jajpan: 

Mr.  Adatci. 

Mr.  Nagaoka.    Later,  Mr.  S.  Tachi  (15th  February). 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Rolm-Jaequemyns. 
Oreece: 

Mr.  N.  Pohtis. 
Poland: 

Mr.  C.  Skumunt.    Later,  Mr.  N.  Lubienski  (14th  February). 
RouTTvania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosental. 
Serbia: 

Professor  Slobodan  Yovanovitch. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Koumanoudi,  Mr.  Novacovitch.) 
Mr.  Lansing  was  selected  as  Chabman  of  the  Commission,  and 
AS  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Scialoja.    Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle  (France)  was  named  General 
Secretary  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commission  were: — 

Mr.  A.  Kirk,  United  States  of  America;  Lieutenent-Colonel  0.  M. 
Biggar,  British  Empire;  Mr.  G.  H.  Tosti,  Italy;  Mr.  Kuriyama, 
Japan;  Lieutenant  Baron  J.  Guillaume,  Belgium;  Mr.  Spyridion 
Marchetti,  Greece;  Mr.  Casimir  Rybinski,  Poland. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carmerlynck,  ProYesseur  a^re^e  of  the  University  ot 
France,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Conmussion. 
The  Commission  decided  to  appoint  three  Sub-Commissions. 
Sub-Conmiission  I,  on  Criminal  Acts,  was  instructed  to  discoTer 
And  collect  the  evidence  necessarv  to  establish  the  facts  relating  to 
culpable  conduct  which  (a)  brougnt  about  the  world  war  and  accom- 
panied its  inception,  and  (h)  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities. 
This  Sub-Commission  selected  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  as  its  Chairman. 
Sub-Conmaission   II,   on   the  Responsibility  for   the  War,  was 
instructed  to  consider  whether,  on  the  facts  established  by  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts  in  relation  to  the  conduct  which 
brought   about   the   world   war   and    accompanied   its   inception., 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and,  if  it  decided  that  prosecu- 
tions  could  be  undertaken,   to   prepare   a  report  indicating  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  were,  m  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  the 
Court  before  which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 

This  Sub-Commission  selected  alternatively  Sir  Gordon  Hewart 
or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  as  Chairman. 

Sub-Commission  III,  on  the  Responsibility  for  the  Violation  of 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  was  instructed  to  consider  whether, 
on  the  facts  established  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts 
in  relation  to  conduct  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and  if  it  decided  that  prosecutions 
could  be  undertaken,  to  jprepare  a  report  indicating  the  individual 
or  individuals  who  were,  m  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  the  Court  before 
which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 
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This  Sub-Conunission  selected  Mr.  Lansing  as  its  Chairman. 

When  the  reports  of  the  Sub-Conunissions  had  been  considered; 
a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Kolin-Jaequemyns,  Sir  Ernest  Pollock 
and  Mr.  M.  d'AmeUo  was  appointed  to  draft  the  report  of  the 
Commission.  This  Committee  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  M.  Biggar. 

The  Commission  has  the  honour  to  submit  its  report  to  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference.  The  report  was  adopted  unani- 
mously subject  to  certain  reservations  by  tne  United  States  of  America 
and  certain  other  reservations  by  Japan.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  set  fortih  its  reservations  and  the  reasons  therefor  in 
a  memorandum  attached  hereto  (Annex  II)  and  the  same  course 
has  been  taken  by  the  Japanese  Delegation  (Annex  III). 


REPORT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRELIMINARY  PEACE  CON- 
FERENCE BY  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
PENALTIES 


CHAPTER  I 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR 

On  the  (][uestion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war, 
the  Commission,  after  having  examined  a  number  of  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  origin  of  the  world  war,  and  to  the  violations 
of  neutrality  and  of  frontiers  which  accompanied  its  inception, 
has  determined  that  the  responsibility  for  it  lies  wholly  upon  the 
Powers  which  declared  war  m  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  agression, 
the  concealment  of  which  gives  to  the  origin  of  this  war  the  cnaracter 
of  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  peace  oi  Europe. 

This  responsibility  rests  first  on  Germany  and  Austria,  secondly 
on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  responsibility  is  made  all  the  graver 
by  reason  of  the  violation  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgiui^  and  Luxemburg,  which  they  themselves  had  guaranteed. 
It  is  increased,  with  regard  to  both  France  and  Serbia,  by  tne  violation 
of  their  frontiers  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

I. — Premeditation  of  the  War. 

A. — Germany  and  Austria 

Many  months  before  the  crisis  of  1914  the  Grerman  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  peace.  Naturallv  believing  in 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  his  army,  he  openly  showed  his 
enmity  towards  France.  General  von  Moltke  said  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians:  *This  time  the  matter  must  be  settled.^  In  vain  the 
King  protested.  The  Emperor  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  remained  no 
less  fixed  in  their  attitude.* 

On  the  28th  June,  1914,  occurred  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  Austria.  'It  is  the  act  of  a  little  group  of 
madmen,'  said  Francis  Joseph.*  The  act,  committed  as  it  was  by 
a  subject  of  Austria-Hungarj^  on  Austro-Himgarian  territory,  coulci 
in  no  wise  compromise  Serbia,  which  very  correctlv  expressed  its 
condolences'  and  stopped  public  rejoicings  in  Belgrade.  If  the 
Government  of  Vienna  thought  that  there  was  any  Serbian  com- 
plicity, Serbia  was  ready  *  to  seek  out  the  guilty  parties.  But  this 
attitude  failed  to  satisfy  Austria  and  still  less  Germany,  who,  after 
their  first  astonishment  had  passed,  saw  in  this  royal  and  national 
misfortune  a  pretext  to  initiate  war. 

1  Yellow  Book,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Piehon,  22nd  November,  1913. 

*  Message  to  his  people. 

s  Serbian  Blue  Book,  page  30. 

« Yellow  Book,  No.  15,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Bienvenu  Martin,  21st  July.  lOli. 
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At  Potsdam  a  'decisive  consultation'  took  place  on  the  5th  July. 
1914/  Vienna  and  Berlin  decided  upon  this  plan:  *  Vienna  will 
send  to  Belgrade  a  very  emphatic  ultimatum  with  a  very  short 
limit  of  time/ ' 

The  Bavarian  Minister,  von  Lerchenfeld,  said  in  a  confidential 
despatch  dated  the  18th  July,  1914,  the  facts  stated  in  which  have 
never  been  officially  denied:  'It  is  clear  that  Serbia  cannot  accept 
the  demands,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  dimity  of  an  inoe- 
pendent  State.' '  Count  Lerchenfeld  reveals  in  this  report  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  mafie,  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  had  been  jointly 
decided  upon  by  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna;  that  they 
were  waiting  to  send  it  until  President  Poincarfi  and  M.  Viviani 
should  have  left  for  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  no  illusions  were 
cherished,  either  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  as  to  the  consequences  which 
this  threatening  measure  would  involve.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  war  would  be  the  result. 

The  Bavarian  Minister  explains,  moreover,  that  the  only  fear  of 
the  Berlin  Government  was  that  Austria-Hungary  might"  hesitate 
and  draw  back  at  the  last  minute,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Serbia, 
on  the  advice  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  might  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  her.  Now,  'the  Berlin  Government  considers  that 
war  is  necessary.'  Therefore,  it  gave  full  powers  to  Count  Berch- 
told,  who  instructed  the  Ballplatz  on  the  18th  July,  1914,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Bulgaria  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  and  to 
participate  in  the  war. 

in  order  to  mask  this  imderstanding,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Emperor  should  go  for  a  cruise  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  should  go  for  a  holiday,  so  that  the  Imperial 
Government  might  pretend  that  events  had  taken  it  completely  by 
surprise. 

Austria  suddenly  sent  Serbia  an  ultimatum  that  she  had  carefully 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accej)t.  Nobody 
could  be  deceived;  'the  whole  world  understands  that  this  ulti- 
matum means  war.^  ^  According  to  M.  Sazonof,  'Austria-Hungary 
wanted  to  devour  Serbia.'  * 

M.  Sazonof  asked  Vienna  for  an  extension  of  the  short  time  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours  given  by  Austria  to  Serbia  for  the  most  serious 
decision  in  its  history.*  Vienna  refused  the  demand.  On  the 
24th  and  25th  «Tuly  England  and  France  multi])lied  their  efforts  to 
persuade  Serbia  to  satisfy  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands.  Russia 
threw  in  her  weight  on  tne  side  of  conciliation.® 

Contrarv  to  the  expectation  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
Serbia  yielded.  She  agreed  to  all  the  re([uirements  of  the  ultimatum, 
subject  to  the  single  reservation  that,  in  the  judicial  enquiry  which 
she  would  commence  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  guilty  ]iar- 
tics,  the  participation  of  Austrian  officials  would  be  kept  within 
the  limits  assigned  by  international  law.  '  If  the  Austro-llimgarian 
Government  is  not  satisfied  with  tliis,'  wSerbia  declared  she  was  ready 
*to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  flague  Tribunal.'  ' 

*  Licbnowsky  Memoir, 

*  Dr.  MiJchlons  Memoir. 

'  Reix)rt  of  the  ISth  July.  1911. 

*  Austro-IIuneariijii  Re<l  Book,  No.  15. 
*Hlue  Book,  No.  2ti. 

*  Yellow  Book,  No.  .ifi;  Blue  Book,  Nos.  12,  46,  5o,  65,  9\,  118. 
^  Yellow  Book,  No.  16. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit, 
at  5.45  on  the  25th,  M.  Pachich,  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Foreigu 
Affairs,  delivered  this  reply  to  Baron  Geisl,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister.  On  M.  Pachich'  return  to  his  own  oflSce  he  found  awaitino: 
him  a  letter  from  Baron  Geisl  saying  that  he  was  not  satisfied  witn 
the  reply.  At  6.30  the  latter  had  left  Belgrade,  and  even  before  he 
had  arrived  at  Vienna,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had 
handed  his  passports  to  M.  Yovanovitch,  the  Serbian  Minister,  and 
had  prepared  thirty-three  mobilisation  proclamations,  which  were 
published  on  the  following  morning  in  the  /Budapesti  Kozloni/ 
the  official  gazette  of  the  Hungarian  Governinent.  On  the  27th 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  *This 
countrv  has  gone  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Serbia.'  * 
At  midday  on  the  28th  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  On  the  29th 
the  Austrian  Jirmj  commenced  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  and 
made  its  dispositions  to  cross  the  frontier. 

The  reiterated  suggestions  of  the  Entente  Powers  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute  only  produced  evajsive 
repUes  on  the  part  of  Berlin  or  promises  of  intervention  with  the 
Government  of  Vienna  without  any  effectual  steps  being  taken. 

On  the  24th  of  July  Russia  and  England  asked  that  the  Powers 
should  be  granted  a  reasonable  delay  m  which  to  work  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.     Germany  did  not  join  in  this  request/ 

On  the  25tli  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  mediation  bv  four 
Powers  (England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany).  France  *  and  Italy  * 
immediately  gave  their  concmTence.  Germany  ^  refused,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  mediation  but  oi  arbitration,  as  the 
Conference  of  the  four  Powers  was  called  to  make  proposals,  not  to 
decide. 

On  the  26th  July  Russia  proposed  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Austria.    Austria  refused.® 

On  the  27th  July  England  proposed  a  European  Conference. 
Germany  refused.' 

On  the  29th  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
be  good  enough  to  'suggest  any  method  by  which  the  influence  (»f 
the  four  Powers  could  be  used  together  to  prevent  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia.'  *  She  was  asked  herself  to  say  what  she 
desired."     Her  reply  was  evasive. *° 

On  the  sam.e  day,  the  29th  July,  the  Czar  Nicholas  II  despat'Ohed 
to  the  Emperor  William  II  a  telegram  suggesting  that  the  Austri>- 
Serbian  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribmial.  This 
suggestion  received  no  reply.  This  important  telegram  does  n«^t 
appear  in  the  German  Wnite  Book.  It  was  made  public  by  the 
Petrograd  'Official  Gazette'  (January  1915). 

The  Bavarian  Legation,  in  a  report  dated  the  31st  July,  declared 
its  conviction  that  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  preserve  peace 
would  not  hinder  the  march  of  events." 

»  Bine  Book.  No.  41. 

»  RiL<<ian  Or'^iigo  Book,  No.  4,  Yellow  Book,  No.  13. 

3  Yellow  Book,  No.  70. 

<  Yellow  Book,  No.  72,  Blue  Book,  No.  49. 

»  Blue  Book,  No.  43. 

«  Yellow  Book,  No.  .VI. 

'  Yellow  Book,  No.-:.  ti>  .md  73. 

•  Yellow  Book.  No.  !»7.     Blue  Book,  No.  Si. 

•  Blue  Book,  No.  111. 

»•  Yellow  Book,  97.  0^  and  lOU. 

"  Seeond  U.-ik).-!  of  Coimt  Lcrchcnfeld,  Bavarian  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  published  on  tlj«'  in-i-'-u-" 
tions  of  Kurt  Eujner. 
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As  early  as  the  21st  July  German  mobilisation  had  commenced 
by  the  recall  of  a  certain  nmnber  of  classes  of  the  reserve/  then  of 
German  officers  in  Switzerland,^  and  finally  of  the  Metz  garrison  on 
the  25th  Jnly.^  On  the  26th  July  the  German  fleet  was  called  back 
from  Norway."* 

The  Entente  did  not  relax  its  conciliatory  efforts,  but  the  German 
Government  systematically  brought  all  its  attempts  to  nought. 
"Rlien  Austria  consented  for  the  first  time  on  the  31st  July  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  the  Serbian  Note  with  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  received  orders  to  ^converse'  with 


igh 

Count  Berchtold  to  content  himself  with  a  diplomatic  success  and  to 
declare  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Serbian  reply,  but  this  hint  was 
not  given.     On  the  contrary  they  went  forward  towards  war.'  ® 

Ou  the  1st  August  the  German  Emperor  addressed  a  telegram  to 
the  King  of  England  ^  containing  the  following  sentence:  'The  tr(  ops 
on  my  nontier  are,  at  this  moment,  being  kept  back  by  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  orders  from  crossing  the  French  frontier.' 

Xow,  war  was  not  declared  till  two  days  after  that  date,  and  as 
the  German  mobilisation  orders  were  issued  on  that  same  day,  the 
Ij^t  August,  it  follows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  army 
had  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  in  pursuance  of  pre^^ous  orde:*s. 

The  attitude  of  the  Entente  nevertheless  remained  still  to  the  very 
end  so  conciliatory  that,  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  German  fleet 
wjw  bombarding  Libau,  Nicholas  II  gave  his  word  of  honour  to 
WilJiam  II  that  Russia  would  not  undertake  any  aggressive  action 
duiirig  the  pourparlers,*  and  that  when  the  German  troops  commenced 
their  marcn  across  the  French  frontier  M.  Viviani  telegraphed  to  all 
the  French  Ambassadors  Sve  must  not  stop  working  for  accommo- 
dation.' 

On  the  3rd  August  von  Schoen  went  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  with  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  Lacking  a  real  cause  of  complaint, 
Germany  alleged  in  her  declaration  of  war,  that  bombs  had  been 
dropped  by  French  aeroplanes  in  various  districts  in  Germany.  This 
statement  was  entirely  false.  Moreover,  it  was  either  later  admitted 
to  be  so  •  or  no  piu*ticulars  were  ever  furnished  by  the  German 
Government. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  be  manifestly  above  reproach,  France  was 
careful  to  withdraw  her  troops  10  kilom.  from  the  German  frontier. 
Xotwithstanding  this  precaution,  numerous  officially  estal)lished 
eolations  of  French  territory  preceded  the  declaration  of  war.^° 

»  Yellow  Book,  No.  15. 
«  ^Vllow  Book,  No.  60. 
»  Yellow  Book,  No.  106. 

*  Yellow  Book,  No.  58. 

*  Hluf-  Hook,  No.  133.  Red  Book,  No.  55. 

*  I.u  hnowsky  Memoir,  p.  1. 

^  White  Book,  Anlacc  32;  Yellow  Book,  Annex  IT  &*>,  No.  2. 

*  T»'i..'i!ram  from  Nicholas  II  to  William  II.    Yellow  Book  No.  6,  Annex  V. 
^  Muutncnt  of  the  Municipality  of  NuremburR,  dated  the  3r<l  April,  19l(). 

'"  Patrols  of  varioas  strengths  crossed  the  French  frontier  at  fifteen  points,  one  on  the  30th  July  at  Xures, 
cizhi  on  the  2nd  Aujrtist,  and  the  others  on  the  .{rd  August,  before  \\ar  was  declared.  The  French  troops 
lo-t  one  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  enemy  left  ou  French  territory  four  killed,  one  of  whom  was  an 
otficer,  and  seven  nrlsoners.  At  Suarce,  on  the  2rid  Aujrust,  the  enemy  carried  off  nine  inhabitants,  twenty- 
<i\€.  hordes,  and  tnirteon  carriage.  Four  incursions  by  (Jcrman  dirigibles  took  place  between  th^  25lh 
July  and  the  1st  August.  Finally,  German  aeroplanes  ilew  over  Luneville  on  tlio  3rd  August,  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  dropped  six  bombs.    (Yellow  Book,  Nos.  106, 136, 139  6iQ.) 
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The  provocation  was  so  flagrant  that  Italy,  herself  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  view  of  the 
aggressive  character  of  the  war  the  casus  fcBderis  ceased  to  apply.* 

B. — Turkey  and  Bulgaria 

The  conflict  was,  however,  destined  to  become  more  widespread,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  were  joined  by  allies. 

Since  the  Balkan  war  the  Young  Turk  Grovemment  had  been  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  Germany,  whilst  Germany  on  her  part  had 
constantly  been  extending  her  activities  at  Constantinople. 

A  few  months  before  war  broke  out,  Turkey  handed  over  the  com- 
mand of  her  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  German  Goneral  Liman 
von  Sanders  and  the  German  Admiral  Souchon. 

In  August,  1914,  the  former,  acting  under  orders  from  the  General 
Headquarters  at  Berlin,  caused  the  Tijrkish  Armv  to  begin  mobilizing.' 

Finally,  on  the  4th  August,  the  undei-stancling  between  Turkey 
and  Germany  was  definitely  formulated  in  an  alliance.*  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  'Goeben'  and  the  'Breslau'  took  refuge 
in  the  Bosphorus,  Turkey  closed  the  Dardanelles  against  the  Entente 
squadrons  and  war  followed. 

On  the  14th  October,  1915,  Bulgaria  declared  war  on  Serbia, 
which  country  had  been  at  war  with  Austria  since  the  28th  July, 
1914,  and  had  been  attacked  on  all  fronts  by  a  large  Austro-German 
army  since  the  6th  October,  1915.  Serbia  had,  however,  committed 
no  act  of  provocation  against  Bulgaria. 

Serbia  never  formidated  any  claim  against  Bulgaria  during  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  Entente  Powers"  and 
Biilgaria  prior  to  the  latter's  entry  into  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  offering  herself  ready  to  make  certain  territorial  concessions 
to  Bulgaria  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Entente  Powers  to 
induce  Bulgaria  to  join  them.  According  to  Coimt  Lerchenfeld's 
reports,  however,  Bulgaria  had  begun  negotiations  with  the  Central 
Powers  as  early  as  the  18th  July,  1914,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
war  on  their  side.  In  April,  1915,  the  Bulgars  made  an  armed 
attack  against  Serbia  near  Valandovo  and  Struvmitza,  where  a  real 
battle  was  fought  on  Serbian  territory.  Being  defeated,  the  Bulgars 
retired,  ascribing  this  act  of  aggression  to  some  comitadjis.  An 
International  Commission  (composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Entente)  discovered,  however,  that  there  had  been  Bulgarian  regular 
officers  and  soldiers  among  the  dead  and  the  prisoners.* 

On  the  6th  September,  1915,  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Himgary  con- 
cluded a  treaty  which  recited  that  they  had  agreed  to  undertake 
common  military  action  against  Serbia  and  by  which  Austria- 
Hungary  guaranteed  to  Bulgaria  certain  accretions  of  territory  at 
Serbians  expense,  and  also  agreed,  jointly  with  Germany,  to  make 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  a  war  loan  of  200,000,000  fr.,  to  be 
increased  if  the  war  lasted  more  than  four  montlis.^  Even  after 
this,  M.  Malinoff,  one  of  the  former  Prime  Ministers  of  Bulgaria, 

»  Yellow  Book,  No.  124. 

«  H.  Morganthau  'Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus/  London,  1918,  pp.  39,  40. 
»  German  White  Book,  1913, 1917,  Nos.  19  and  20. 
♦  -Meinoraivluin  I  of  t  w  >rtiiuan  L»elt!i:ation,  C'fiantcr  II.  para.  c. 

'  Treaty  bel  veen  Bulgaria  and  AustriH-Hungary,  dated  the  24th  August,  1915  (fumlfllied  by  th«S«rbi«fi 
pation). 
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took  part  in  negotiations  with  the  Entente,  and,  while  these  negotia* 
tioiis  were  continuing,  Bulgaria^  on  the  23rd  September,  mobflised, 
ostensibly  to  defend  her  neutrality. 

No  sooner  had  the  anny  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  and 
Bulgarian  forces  massed  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Serbian  frontier, 
than  the  Bulgarian  Government  openly  and  categorically  repudiated 
M.  Malinoff,  stating  that  he  was  in  no  way  qualifiea  to  commit 
Bulgaria,  and  that  he  deserved  '  to  be  subjected  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  tus  country's  laws  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion/  Some  aays 
later,  Austro^jrerman  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and  began  to  invade 
Serbia. 

As  soon  as  the  Serbian  troops  began  to  retire,  the  Bulgars,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  former  had  violated  their  frontier,  launched 
the  attack  which  eventually  led  to  the  compile te  subjugation  of  Serbia. 

Two  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Serbian  Government  prove 
ttat  this  incident  on  the  frontier  was  'arranged'  and  represented  as  a 
Serbian  provocation.  On  the  10th  October,  1915,  tne  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Sofia,  at  the  request  of  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  the  following  communication  to 
Count  Tamovski,  Austro-Himgarian  Minister  at  Sofia: — 'In  order  to 
divest  the  attack  on  Serbia  of  the  appearance  of  a  preconceived  plot, 
we  shall,  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning,  provoke  a  frontier 
incident  in  some  uninhabited  region.'  *  Also,  on  the  12th  October, 
1915,  Coxmt  Tamovski  sent  the  lollowinjg  telegram  to  Vienna: — 'The 
Geaeralissinio  informs  me  that  the  desired  incident  on  the  Serbian 
frontier  was  arranged  yesterday.' ' 

Bulgaria,  in  fact,  first  attacked  on  the  12th  October,  1915,  two  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia,  which  took  place  on  the  14  th 
October,  1915.  That  this  was  the  case  does  not  prevent  Bulgaria 
from  asserting  that  the  Serbs  first  crossed  her  frontier. 

The  above  sequence  of  events  proves  that  Bulgaria  had  premed- 
itated war  against  Serbia,  and  pemdiously  brought  it  about. 

By  means  of  German  agents  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Pasha  had, 
since  the  spring  of  1914,  been  aware  of  the  Austro-German  plan,  i.  e., 
an  .attack  by  Austria  against  Serbia,  the  intervention  by  Germany 
against  France,  the  passage  through  Belgium,  the  occupation  of  Paris 
in  a  fortnight,  the  closing  of  the  Straits  by  Turkey,  and  the  readiness 
of  Bulgaria  to  take  action. 

The  Sultan  acknowledged  this  plot  to  one  of  his  intimates.  It  was 
indeed  nothing  but  a  plot  engineered  by  heads  of  four  States  against 
the  independence  of  Serbia  and  the  peace  of  Europe.' 

coircLTJSioirs 

1.  The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers  together  with 

their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of 
acts  deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoid- 
able. 

2.  Germany,    in   agreement   with   Austria-Hungary,    deliberately 

worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made 
by  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  war. 

1  Memorandain  I  of  the  Serbian  Delegation,  Chapter  II,  para.  c. 
•  Memorandum  of  the  Serbian  Delegation.  I.    Chapter  11,  para.  c. 
>  Basri,  'L'Orient  d^balkanisd,'  Chapter  II  (Paris,  1919). 
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II. — ^Violation  of  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

A. — Belgium 

Germany  is  burdened  by  a  specially  heavy  responsibility  in 
respect  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg. Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  19th  April,  1839. 
after  declaring  that  Belgium  should  fonn  a  *  perpetually  neutral 
State/  had  placed  this  neutrality  under  the  protection  oi  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Prussia.  On  the  9th  August, 
1870,  Prussia  had  declared  ^her  fixed  determination  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality.'  On  the  22nd  Jidy,  1870,  Bismarck  wrote  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Paris,  *This  declaration  is  rendered  super- 
fluous by  existing  treaties.' 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  attributes  of  neutrality 
were  specifically  defined  by  the  fifth  Hague  Convention,  of  the 
18th  October,  1907.  That  Convention  was  declaratory  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  contained  these  provisions — *The  territory  of  neutral 
Powers  is  inviolable'  (Article  1).  *  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to 
move  troops  or  convoys,  whether  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies, 
across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power'  (Article  2).  *The  fact  of 
a  neutral  Power  resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  aga^t  its 
neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act'  (Article  10). 

There  can  be  no  doiibt  of  the  binding  force  of  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  There  is  equally  no  doubt 
of  Belgium's  sincerity  or  of  the  smcerity  of  France  m  their  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  this  neutrality. 

On  the  29th  July,  1914,  the  day  following  the  declaration  of  war 
hj  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia,  Belgium  put  her  army  on  its 
reinforced  peace  strength,  and  so  advisea  the  Powers  by  wnich  her 
neutrality  was  guaranteed  and  also  Holland  and  Luxemburg.* 

On  the  31st  July  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  visited  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  notify  him  of  the  state  of  war 
proclaimed  in  Germany  and  he  spontaneously  made  the  following 
statement:  'I  seize  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  no  incursion 
of  French  troops  into  Belgium  will  take  place,  even  if  considerable 
forces  are  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of  your  country.  France  does 
not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibiUty,  so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned, 
of  taking  the  first  hostile  act.  Instructions  in  this  sense  will  be 
given  to  the  French  authorities.'  * 

On  the  1st  August,  the  Bel^an  Army  was  mobilised.' 

On  the  31st  July,  the  British  Government  had  asked  the  French 
and  German  Governments  separately  if  they  were  each  of  them 
ready  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  provided  that  no  other 
Power  violated  it.^  In  notifying  the  Belgian  Government  on  the 
same  day  of  the  action  taken  by  the  firitish  Governmeut,  the 
British  Minister  added:  'In  view  of  existing  treaties,  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  above, 
and  to  say  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  presumes  that  Belgium^  will  do 
her  utmost  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  and  that  she  desires  and 
expects  that  the  other  Powers  will  respect  and  maintain  it.'  *  The 
immediate  and  quite  definite  reply  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
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Mairs  was  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations  guaranteeing 
Belgian  independence  could  rest  assured  that  she  would  neglect  no 
effort  to  maintain  her  neutrality.^ 
On  the  same  day,  Paris  and  Berlin  were  officially  asked  the 

Iuestion  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  British  conmiunication. 
t  Paris  the  reply  was  categorical:  'The  French  Grovernment  are 
resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgiinn,  and  it  would  only 
be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating  that  neutrality  that 
France  might  find  herseK  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure 
the  defence  of  her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.'  ^ 

On  the  same  day  as  this  reply  was  made  at  Paris,  the  French 
Ifmister  at  Brussels  made  the  following  communication  to  M.  Davig- 
non,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: — 'I  am  authorised 
to  declare  that,  in  the  event  of  an  international  war,  the  French 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  they  have  always 
made,  wiU  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  In  the  event  of  tms 
neutrality  not  being  respected  by  another  Power,  the  French 
Governnient,  to  secure  their  own  defence,  might  find  it  necessary 
to  modify  their  attitude.'  * 

It  was  decided  that  this  communication  should  forthwith  ber 
made  to  the  Belgian  press. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  remained 
eni^atic.  At  Brussels  the  German  Minister,  Herr  von  Below^ 
made  efforts  in  his  discussions  to  maintain  confidence  * ;  but  at 
Berlin,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  had  been  officially  asked 
by  the  British  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the 
British  Ambassador  that  'he  must  consult  the  Emperor  and  the 
Chancellor  before  he  could  possibly  answer.'  * 

On  the  2nd  August,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Herr  von  Below 
insisted  to  the  Belgian  Minister,  M.  Davignon,  upon  the  feelings 
of  security  which  Belgium  had  the  right  to  entertain  towards  her 
eastern  neighbour,"  and  on  the  same  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
be  sent  him  a  "very  confidential"  note,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ultimatiun  claiming  free  passage  for  German  troops  through 
Belgian  territory.'' 

It  was  impossible  to  be  imder  any  delusion  as  to  the  purely  imagi- 
nary character  of  the  reason  alleged  by  the  German  Government 
in  support  of  its  demand.  It  pretended  that  it  had  reliable  infor- 
mation leaving  "no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  France  to  move 
through  Belgian  territory*'  against  Germany,  and  consequently 
had  notified  its  decision  to  direct  its  forces  to  enter  Belgium.* 

The  facts  themselves  supply  the  answer  to  the  German  allegation 
that  France  intended  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  Accordmg  to 
the  French  plan  of  mobilisation,  the  French  forces  were  being  con- 
centrated at  that  very  moment  on  the  German  frontier,  and  it 
was  necessary,  bj  reason  of  the  situation  created  by  the  German 
violation  of  Belgian  territory,  to  modify  the  arrangements  for  their 
transport. 

In  the  meantime,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  August, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  ultimatum,  Belgium 
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had  sent  her  reply  to  the  German  Minister.  Affected  neither  by 
Germany's  promises  nor  her  threats,  the  Belgian  Government 
boldly  aeclared  that  an  attack  upon  Belgian  inaependence  would 
constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  mternational  law.  "No  strategic 
interest  justifies  such  a  violation  of  law.  The  Belgian  (Jovemment, 
if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted  to  them,  would 
sacrifice  the  honour  oi  the  nation  and  betray  their  duty  towards 
Europe."  In  conclusion,  the  Belgian  Gt3vemment  declared  that 
they  were  "firmly  resolved  to  repel  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
every  attack  upon  their  rights."  ^ 

Even  on  the  3rd  August,  Belgium  refused  to  appeal  to  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Powers  until  there  was  an  actual  violation  of  terri- 
tory.' It  was  only  on  the  4th  August,  after  German  troops  had 
-entered  Belgian  territory,  that  the  Belgian  Government  sent  his 
passports  to  Herr  yon  Below,'  and  it  then  appealed  to  Great  Britain, 
Erance  and  Russia  to  cooperate  as  guaranteeing  Powers  in  the 
-defence  of  her  territory.* 

At  this  point  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  pretext  invoked  by  Ger- 
many in  justification  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgian  territory^  seemed  to  the  German  Government 
itself  of  so  little  weight,  that  m  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  conversations 
with  the  German  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  HoUweg,  and  with  von 
Jagow,  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  not  a  question  of  aggressive 
Frencn  intentions,  but  a  ^matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to 
advance  through  Belgium  and  violate  the  latter' s  neutrality/  and  of 
*a  scrap  of  paper.'  *  Further,  in  his  speech  on  the  4th  August,  the 
German  Chancellor  made  his  well-known  avowal:  *  Necessity  knows 
no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  have 
already  entered  Belgian  territory.  Gentlemen^  that  is  a  breach  of 
international  law.  .  .  .  We  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  pay 
Attention  to  the  justifiable  protests  of  Belgium  and  Luxemberg. 
The  wrong — I  speak  openly — the  wrong  we  are  thereby  committing 
we  wiD  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  military  aims  have  been 
attained.  He  who  is  menaced,  as  we  are,  and  is  fighting  for  his  all 
can  only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  tiirough.'  To  this 
avowal  of  the  German  Chancellor  there  is  added  the  overwhelming 
testimony  of  Coimt  von  Lerchenf eld,  who  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
4th  August,  1914,  that  the  German  General  Staff  considered  it  'neces- 
sary to  cross  Belgium:  France  can  only  be  successfully  attacked  Arom 
that  side.  At  the  risk  of  bringing  about  the  intervention  of  England, 
Germany  cannot  respect  Belgian  neutrality.'  • 

As  for  the  Austrian  Government,  it  waited  until  the  28th  August 
to  declare  war  against  Belgium,'  but  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
month  *the  motor  batteries  sent  by  Austria  have  proved  their  excel- 
lence in  the  battles  aroimd  Namur/'  as  appears  from  a  proclamation 
of  the  German  general  who.  at  the  time  was  m  command  of  the  fortress 
of  Li6ge,  which  German  troops  had  seized.    Consequently,  the  par- 
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» 

ticipation  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality- 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  tnat  she  took  part  in  that  violation  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war. 

B. — Luxemburg 

The  neutralitv  of  Luxemburg  was  guaranteed  by  Article  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  11th  May,  1867,  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary 
being  two  of  the  guarantor  Powers.  On  the  2nd  August,  1914, 
German  troops  penetrated  the  territorv  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Mr* 
Eyschen,  Minister  of  State  of  Luxembxu^,  immediately  made  an 
energetic  protest.* 

The  German  Government  alleged  'that  military  measiu'es  had 
become  inevitable,  because  trustworthy  news  had  been  received 
that  French  forces  were  marching  on  Luxemburg.'  This  allegation 
was  at  once  refuted  by  Mr.  Eyschen.^ 

COirCLTJSION 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaties  of  the  19tlt 
April,  1839,  and  that  of  Luxemburg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  th& 
Uth  Hay,  1867,  were  deliberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria* 
Eongary. 

CHAPTER  n. 

% 

MOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF   WAR 

On  the  second  point  submitted  by  the  Conference,  the  facts  as^ 
to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  theforces^ 
of  the  German  Empire  and  their  allies  on  land,  on  sea^  and  in  the  air, 
iuring  the  present  war,  the  Commission  has  considered  a  large  number 
of  documents.  The  Report  of  the  British  Commission  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Bryce,  the  labours  of  the  French  Commission  presided 
over  by  M.  Payelle,  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
enunent,  the  Memgrandum  submitted  by  the  Belgian  Delegation, 
the  Memorandimi  of  the  Greek  Delegation,  the  documents  lodged 
by  the  Italian  Government,  the  formal  denunciation  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  Conference  of  the  crimes  committed  against  Greek  popula- 
tioiLs  by  the  Bulgars,  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  Memorandum  of  the^ 
Serbian  Delegation,  the  Report  of  the  Inter-AUied  Commission  on 
the  violations  of  the  Hague  Conventions  and  of  international  law 
in  general,  committed  between  1915  and  1918  by  the  Bulgars  in 
occupied  Serbia,  the  summary  of  the  Polish  Delegation,  together 
with  the  Roumanian  and  Armenian  Memoranda,  supply  abundant 
evidence  of  outrages  of  every  description  committed  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  the 
laws  of  humanity. 

In  spite  of  the  explicit  rogulations,  of  established  customs,  and  of 
the  clear  dictates  oi  humanitv,  Germany  and  her  allies  have  piled 
outrage  upon  outrage.     Additions  are  daily  and  continually  being 
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made.  By  way  of  illustration  a  certain  number  of  examples  have 
been  collected  in  Annex  I.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  list  of  cases 
so  diverse  and  so  painful.  Violations  of  the  rights  of  combatants, 
of  the  rights  of  civilians,  and  of  the  rights  of  both,  are  multiplied  in 
this  list  of  the  most  cruel  practices  which  primitive  barbarism,  aided 
by  all  the  resources  of  modern  science,  could  devise  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  system  of  terrorism  carefully  planned  and  carried  out  to  the 
end.  Not  even  prisoners,  or  wounded,  or  women,  or  children  have 
been  respected  by  belligerents  who  deliberately  sought  to  strike  terror 
into  every  heart  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  all  resistance.  Murders 
and  massacres,  tortures,  shields  formed  of  hving  human  beings, 
collective  penalties,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  hostages,  the  requisi- 
tioning of  services  for  military  purposes,  the  arbitrary  destruction  of 
public  and  private  property,  the  aerial  bombardijient  of  open  towns 
without  there  being  any  regular  siege,  the  destruction  of  merchant 
ships  without  previous  visit  and  without  anv  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  the  massacre  oi  prisoners,  attacks  on 
hospital  snips,  tne  poisoning  of  springs  and  of  wells,  outrages  and 
profanations  without  regard  for  religion  or' the  honour  of  individuals, 
the  issue  of  counterfeit  money  reported  by  the  Polish  Government, 
the  methodical  and  deliberate  destruction  of  industries  with  no  other 
object  than  to  promote  German  economic  supremacy  after  the  war. 
<5onstitute  the  most  striking  list  of  crimes  that  has  eVer  been  dra\ni 
up  to  the  eternal  shame  of  those  who  committed  them.  The  hc{$ 
are  established.  They  are  numerous  and  so  vouched  for  that  they 
admit  of  no  doubt  and  cry  for  lustice.  The  Commission,  impressed 
by  their  number  and  gravity,  tninks  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
constitution  of  a  special  Commission,  to  collect  and  classify  all  out- 
standing information  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  complete  list  of 
the  charges  under  the  following  heads: — 
The  following  is  the  list  arrived  at: — 

(1.)  Murders  and  massacres;  systematic  terrorism. 

(2.)  Putting  hostages  to  death. 

(3.)  Torture  of  civilians. 

(4.)  Deliberate  starvation  of  civilians. 

(5.)  Rape. 

(6.)  Abduction  of  girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced 

prostitution. 
(7.)  Deportation  of  civilians. 

(8.)  Internment  of  civilians  under  inhuman  conditions. 
(9.)  Forced  labour  of  civilians  in  connection  with  the  military 
operations  of  the  enemy. 
(10.)  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation. 
(11.)  Compulsory  enlistment  of  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants 

of  occupied  territory. 
(12.)  Attempts  to   denationalise    the    inhabitants   of    occupied 

territory. 
(13.)  Pillage. 

(14.)  Confiscation  of  property. 
(15.)  Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and 

requisitions. 
(16.)  Debasement    of    the    currency,    and    issue    of    spurious 
currency. 
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(17.)  Imposition  of  collective  penalties. 

(18.)  Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property. 

(19.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  undefended  places. 

(20.)  Wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational, 

and  historic  buildings  and  moniunents. 
(21.)  Destruction    of   merchant    ships    and    passenger   vessels 

without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the  safety 

of  passengers  or  crew. 

(22.)  Destruction  of  fishing  boats  and  of  relief  ships. 

(23.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals. 

(24.)  Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships. 

(25.)  Breach  of  other  rules  relating  to  the  Red  Cross. 

(26.)  Use  of  deleterious  and  asphyxiating  gases. 

(27.)  Use  of  explosive  or  expanding  bullets,  and  other  inhuman 

appliances. 
(28.)  Directions  to  give  no  Quarter. 
(29.)  Ill-treatment  of  wounaed  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(30.)  Employment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works. 
(31.)  Misuse  of  flags  of  truce. 
(32.)  Poisoning  of  wells. 

The  Commission  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
offences  eniunerated  and  the  particulars  given  in  Annex  I  are  not 
regarded  as  complete  and  exhaustive;  to  these  such  additions  can 
from  time  to  time  be  made  as  may  seem  necessary. 

coircLTJSioirs 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires  together  with 
their  allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegitimate  meth- 
ods in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the 
elementary  laws  of  humanity. 

2.  A  Commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already  had  or  to 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list  of  facts  as  possible 
concerning  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed 
by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war. 


CHAPTER  in 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  third  point  submitted  by  the  Conference  is  thus  stated: — 
The  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to  par- 
ticular members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Stiffs  and  other  indivmuals,  however  highly  placed. 
For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  point,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  for  proof  attaching  guilt  to  particular  individuals.     It  is  quite 
cloar  from  the  information  now  before  the  Commission  that  tnere 
are  grave  charges  which  must  be  brought  and  investigated  by  a 
Court  against  a  number  of  persons. 
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In  these  circumstances,  the  Commission  desire  to  state  expressly 
that  in  the  hierarchy  of  persons  in  authority,  there  is  no  reason  why 
rank,  however  exalted,  should  in  any  circumstances  protect  the  holder 
of  it  from  responsibility  when  that  responsibility  has  been  estab- 
lished before  a  properly  constituted  tribunal.  This  extends  even  to 
the  case  of  Heads  of  States.  An  argument  has  been  raised  to  the 
contrary  based  upon  the  alleged  immunity,  and  in  particular  the 
alleged  inviolability,  of  a  Sovereign  of  a  State.  But  this  privilege, 
where  it  is  recognised,  is  one  of  practical  expedience  in  municipal 
law,  and  is  not  fundamental.  However,  even  if,  in  some  countries, 
a  Sovereign  is  exempt  from  being  prosecuted  in  a  national  court  of 
his  own  country  the  position  from  an  international  point  of  view  is 
quite  diflFerent. 

We  have  later  on  in  our  Report  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  High  Tribunal  composed  of  judges  drawn  from  many  nations, 
and  included  the  possibility  of  the  trial  before  that  Tribunal  of  a 
former  Head  of  a  State  with  the  consent  of  that  State  itself  secured 
by  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  If  the  immunity  of  a  Sovereign 
is  claimed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  stated,  it  would  involve 
laying  down  the  principle  that  the  greatest  outrages  against  the  la^'s 
and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  numanity,  if  proved  against  him, 
could  in  no  circumstances  be  punished.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
shock  the  conscience  of  civiUzea  mankind. 

In  view  of  the  grave  charges  which  may  be  preferred  against— 
to  take  one  case — the  ex-Kaiser — the  vindfication  of  the 


of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  which  have 
been  violated  would  be  incomplete  if  he  were  not  brought  to  trial 
and  if  other  offenders  less  highly  placed  were  punished.  Moreover, 
the  trial  of  the  offenders  might  be  seriously  prejudiced  if  they  at- 
tempted and  were  able  to  plead  the  superior  orders  of  a  Sovereign 
against  whom  no  steps  had  been  or  were  being  taken. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ex-Kaiser  and  others  in  high  authority 
were  cognisant  of  and  could  at  least  have  mitigated  the  barbarities 
committed  during  the  course  of  the  war.  A  word  from  them  would 
have  brought  about  a  different  method  in  the  action  of  their  sub- 
ordinates  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

We  desire  to  say  that  civil  and  military  authorities  cannot  be 
relieved  from  responsibihty  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  higher  authority 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  It  will  be  for  the 
Court  to  decide  whether  a  plea  of  superior  orders  is  sufficient  to 
acquit  the  person  charged  from  responsibility. 

COirCLTJSION 

All  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however  high  their  position 
may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank,  including  Chiefs  of  States, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
or  the  laws  of  humanity,  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE 

TRIBUNAL 

The  fourth  point  submitted  to  the  Commission  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows:— The  Constitution  and  Procedure  of  a  Tribunal  appro^ 
riatefor  the  Trial  of  these  Offences  (crimes  relating  to  the  war). 

On  this  Question  the  Conrnoiission  is  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  committed  by  those  Powers  which 
a  short  time  before  had  on  two  occasions  at  the  Hague  protested 
their  reverence  for  right  and  their  respect  for  the  principles  of 
humanity/  the  public  conscience  insists  upon  a  sanction  which  wiU 
put  clearly  in  the  light  that  it  is  not  permitted  cynically  to  profess 
a  disdain  for  the  most  sacred  laws  and  the  most  formal  undertakings. 

Two  classes  of  culpable  acts  present  themselves: — 

(a.)  Acts  which  provoked  the  world  war  and  accompanied  its 
inception. 

(i.)  Violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of 
humanity. 

(a.)  Acts  whieh  Provoked  the  War  and  Accompanied  its  Inception 

In  this  class  the  Commission  has  considered  acts  not  strictly  Yrar 
crimes,  but  acts  which  provoked  the  war  or  accompanied  its  mcep- 
tioQ,  such,  to  take  outstanding  examples,  as  the  invasion  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium. 

The  premutation  of  a  war  of  aggression,  dissimulated  under 
a  peaceful  pretence,  then  suddenly  declared  under  false  pretexts, 
is  conduct  which  the  public  conscience  reproves  and  which  history 
will  condenm,  but  by  reason  of  the  purely  optional  character  of 
the  Institutions  at  The  Hague  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  (Inter- 
national Commission  of  Enquiry,  Mediation  and  Arbitration)  a  war 
of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly  contrary 
to  positive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought  before 
a  tribimal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider  under 
its  Terms  of  Reference. 

Further,  any  enquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  war  must,  to  be 
exhaustive,  extend  over  events  that  have  happened  during  many 
years  in  different  European  countries,  and  must  raise  many  difficult 
and  complex  problems  which  might  be  more  fitly  investigated  by 
historians  and  statesmen  than  by  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the 
trial  of  offenders  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  need 
of  prompt  action  is  from  this  point  of  view  important.  Any  tribunal 
appropriate  to  deal  with  the  other  offences  to  which  reference  is 
made  might  hardly  be  a  good  court  to  discuss  and  deal  decisively 
with  such  a  subject  as  the  authorship  of  the  war.  The  proceedmgs 
and  discussions,  charges  and  counter-charges,  if  adequately  and 
dispassionately  examined,  might  consume  much  time,  and  the 
result  might  conceivably  confuse  the  simpler  issues  into  which  the 
tribunal  will  be  charged  to  enquire.     While  this  prolonged  investiga- 

'  j?c^  the  declaration  of  Baron  Marseball  von  BiebcrstPin,  who,  spoakine  at  the  Hnpue  fonferenco  of  1907 
vith  r^-ird  to  submarine  mines,  used  the  followinp  expressions:— 'Milit;iry  operations  are  not  povernod 
V)!«'Iy  by  stipulations  of  international  law.  There  are  other  factors.  Cojiscience.  good  sense,  an^l  the  sense 
of  'hitv  "itn]x>sed  by  the  principles  of  humanity  will  be  the  surest  puides  for  the  conduct  of  sailors,  and  will 
cijiiMitute  the  mo!?t  effective  guarantee  apainst  abuses.  The  olliccrs  of  the  German  Xavy,  I  loudly  pro- 
ci:iim  it,  will  alwavs  fulfil  in  the  strictest  fashion  the  duties  which  emanate  from  the  unwritten  law  of 
humanity  and  civilisation.' 
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tion  was  proceeding  some  witnesses  might  disappear,  the  recollection 
of  others  would  become  fainter  and  less  trustworthy,  offenders 
might  escape,  and  the  moral  effect  of  tardily  imposed  punishment 
would  be  much  less  salutary  than  if  punishment  were  innicted  while 
the  memory  of  the  wrongs  done  was  still  fresh  and  the  demand 
for  punishment  was  insistent. 

We  therefore  do  not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war 
should  be  charged  against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of 
proceedings  before  a  tribunal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Luxemburg  by  the 
Germans  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867,  and  also 
that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaties  of  1839. 
These  Treaties  secxu'ed  neutrality  for  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  and 
in  that  term  were  included  freedom,  independence  and  security  for 
the  population  living  in  those  countries.  They  were  contracts  made 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  them,  and  involved  an 
obligation  which  is  recognised  in  international  law. 

The  Treaty  of  1839  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  that  of  1867  with 
regard  to  Luxemburg  were  dSiberatedly  violated,  not  by  some  out- 
side Power,  but  by  one  of  the  very  Powers  which  had  undertaken 
not  merely  to  respect  their  neutrality,  but  to  compel  its  observance 
by.  any  other  Power  which  might  attack  it.  The  neglect  of  its  duty 
by  the  guarantor  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  failure  to  fulfil  the  under- 
taking given.  It  was  the  transformation  of  a  security  into  a  peril, 
of  a  defence  into  an  attack,  of  a  protection  into  an  assault.  It 
constitutes,  moreover,  the  absolute  denial  of  the  independence  of 
States  too  weak  to  interpose  a  serious  resistance,  an  assault  upon  the 
life  of  a  nation  which  resists,  an  assault  against  its  very  existence 
while,  before  the  resistance  was  made,  the  aggressor,  in  the  guise  of 
tempter,  offered  material  compensations  in  return  for  the  sacrifice 
of  honour.  The  violation  of  international  law  was  thus  an  a^rava- 
tion  of  the  attack  upon  the  independence  of  States  which  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  international  right. 

And  tnus  a  high-handed  outrage  was  committed  unon  international 
engagements,  deliberately,  and  for  a  piu'pose  whicn  cannot  justify 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  responsible. 

The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal  charge 
can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals  (and 
notably  the  ex-Kaiser)  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches  of 
neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  these  gross  outrages  upon  the  law  of 
nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Commission 
thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the 
Conference. 

coircLTJSioirs 

1.  The  acts  which  brought  about  the  war  should  not  be  charg^ed 
against  their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before  a 
tribunal. 

2.  On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is  such  that 
they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the 
Couference. 
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3.  On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particularly  the 
Tiolation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  it  would  be 
right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  unprecedented,  to  adopt 
special  measures,  and  even  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal 
as  they  desenre  with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  should  be 
provided  for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles 
of  international  law. 

(b.)   Violations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  and  of  the  Laws  of 

Humanity 

Every  belligerent  has,  according  to  international  law,  the  power 
and  authority  to  try  the  individuals  alleged  to  be  guUty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  an  enumeration  has  been  given  in  Chapter  II.  on 
Violations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  if  such  persons  have 
been  taken  prisoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power.     Each 
belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pursuant  to  its  own  legis- 
lation, an  appropriate  tribunal,  military  or  civil,  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases.     These  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the  incriminated 
persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,  and  much  complication 
and  consequent  delay  would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all 
such  cases  were  to  be  brought  before  a  single  tribunal. 
There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  charges: — 
(a.)  Against  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  who  have  com- 
mitted outrages  against  a  number  of  civilians  and  soldiers  of 
several  Alliea  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in  prison 
camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations  were  con- 
gregated or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where  pris- 
oners of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced  to  work; 
(b.)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  only  in  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions against  several  of  the  Allied  armies; 
(c.)  Against  all  authorities,  civil  or  military,  belonging  to  enemy 
countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  been,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  incluaing  the  heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  inter- 
vene, abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  war  (it  being  understood  that  no  such  abstention 
should  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators); 
((7.)  Against  such  other  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  as, 
having  regard  to  the  character  oi  the  ofiFence  or  the  law  of 
any  beUigerent  country,  it  may  be  considered  advisable  not 
to  proceed  before   a  court  other   than  the  High  Tribunal 
hereafter  referred  to. 
For  the  trial  of  outrages  falling  under   these  four  categories  the 
Commission  is  of  opinion  that  a  High  Tribunal  is  essential  and 
should  be  established  according  to  the  following  plan: — 

(1.)  It  shall  be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  each  of 
the  following  Governments: — ^Tlie  Unitea  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  one  person 
appointed  by  each  of  the  following  Governments:  Belgium, 
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Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Czecno- 
Slovakia.  The  members  shall  be  selected  by  each  country 
from  amon^  the  members  of  their  national  courts  or  tribunals, 
civil  or  military,  and  now  in  existence  or  erected  as  indicated 
above. 

(2.)  The  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  appoint  experts  to  assist 
it  in  the  trial  of  any  particular  case  or  class  of  cases. 

(3.)  The  law  to  be  applied  by  the  tribunal  shall  be  Hhe  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the  usages  estab- 
lished among  civiUsed  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  numanity 
and  from  the  dictates  of  pubUc  conscience.' 

(4.)  When  the  accused  is  found  by  the  tribunal  to  be  guilty,  the 
tribunal  shall  have  the  power  to  sentence  him  to  such 
punishment  or  pimishmen^  as  may  be  imposed  for  such  an 
oflPence  or  oflpences  by  any  court  in  any  country  represented 
on  the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person. 

(5.)  The  tribimal  shall  determine  its  own  procedure.  It  shall 
have  power  to  sit  in  divisions  of  not  less  than  five  members 
and  to  request  any  national  court  to  assume  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiry  or  for  trial  and  judgment. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  selecting  the  cases  for  trial  before  the  tribunal 
and  of  (directing  and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it  shall 
be  imposed  upon  a  Prosecuting  Commission  of  five  members, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  and  for  the  assistance  of  which  any  other 
Governinent  may  delegate  a  representative. 

(7.)  AppUcations  by  any  AUied  or  Associated  Government  for 
the  trial  before  the  tribimal  of  any  offender  who  has  not 
been  deUvered  up  or  who  is  at  the  oisoosition  of  some  other 
Allied  or  Associated  Government  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Prosecuting  Commission,  and  a  national  court  shall  not 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  any  person  who  is  selected  for 
trial  before  the  tribunal,  but  shall  permit  such  person  to 
be  dealt  with  as  directed  by  the  Prosecuting  Commission. 

(8.)  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  national  court  for 
an  offence  in  respect  of  which  charges  have  been  preferred 
before  the  tribunal,  but  no  trial  or  sentence  by  a  court  of 
an  enemy  country  shall  bar  trial  and  sentence  by  the  tribunal 
or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to  one  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  States. 

CONCLTJSIOirS 

The  Commission  lias  consequently  the  hononr  to  recommend : — 

1.  That  a  High  Tribunal  be  const itnted  as  above  set  out, 

2.  That  it  shall  be  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace : — 

(a.)  That  the  enemy  Governments  shall,  notwithstanding|that 
Peace  may  have  been  declared,  recognise  the  jorisdiction  of 
the  National  Tribunals  and  the  High  Tribunal,  that  all 
enemy  persons  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  shall 
be  excluded  from  any  amnesty  to  which  the  belligerents 
may  agree,  and  that  the  Oovemments  of  such  persons  shall 
undertake  to  surrender  them  to  be  tried. 
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{h)  That  the  enemy  OoYeriiinents  shall  undertake  to  deliver  np 

and  give  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  thereby : — 

(i.)  The  names  of  all  persons  in  command  or  charge  of  or  in 
any  way  exercising  authority  in  or  over  all  civilian 
internment  camps,  prisoner-of-war  camps,  branch  camps, 
working  camps  and  'commandoes'  and  other  places 
where  prisoners  were  confined  in  any  of  their  dominions 
or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  them,  with 
respect  to  which  such  information  is  required,  and  all 
orders  and  instructions  or  copies  of  orders  or  instructions 
and  reports  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control 
relating  to  the  administration  and  discipline  of  all  such 
places  in  respect  of  which  the  supply  of  such  documents 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  demanded ; 

(ii.)  All  orders,  instructions,  copies  of  orders  and  instructions, 
Oeneral  Staff  plans  of  campaig^n,  proceedings  in  Haval 
or  Military  Courts  and  Courts  of  Enquiry,  reports  and 
other  documents  in  their  possession  or  under  their  con- 
trol which  relate  to  acts  or  operations,  whether  in  their 
dominions  or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  them, 
which  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  carried  out 
in  breach  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws 
of  humanity ; 

(iii.)  Such  information  as  will  indicate  the  persons  who 
committed  or  were  responsible  for  such  acts  or  opera- 
tions; 

(iv.)  All  logs,  charts,  reports  and  other  documents  relating 
to  operations  by  submarines ; 

(v.)  All  orders  issued  to  submarines,  with  details  or  scope  of 
operations  by  these  vessels ; 

(vi.)  Such  reports  and  other  documents  as  may  be  demanded 
relating  to  operations  alleged  to  have  been  conducted 
by  enemy  ships  and  their  crews  during  the  war  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 

3.  That  each  Allied  and  Associated  Oovemment  adopt  such  legis- 

lation as  nuiy  be  necessary  to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court,  and  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  its 
sentences. 

4.  That  the  five  States  represented  on  the  Prosecuting  Commis- 

sion shall  jointly  approach  Neutral  Oovemments  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  surrender  for  trial  of  persons  within  their 
territories  who  are  charged  by  such  States  with  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COGNATE  MATTERS 

Finally,  the  Commission  was  asked  to  consider  any  other  matters 
cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  enquiry,  and  which  the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant 
to  take  into  consideration. 

Under  this  head  the  Commission  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
draft  a  set  of  provisions  for  insertion  in  the  PreUminaries  of  Peace, 
for  the  assuring  in  practical  form,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the  constitution,  the 
recognition,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  High  Tribunal,  and 
of  the  national  tribunals  which  will  be  called  to  try  infractions  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  text  of  these  provisions  is  set  out  in  Annex  I V, 

March  29,  1919. 

United  States  op  America: — 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  II,) 
ROBERT  LANSING. 
JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT. 
British  Eb^pire: — 

ERNEST  M.  POLLOCK. 
W.  F.  MASSEY. 
France: — 

A.  TARDIEU. 
F.  LARNAUDE. 

V.  SCIALOJA. 
M.  D'AMELIO. 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  III.) 

M.  ADATCI. 

S.  TACHI. 

'  ROLIN-JAEQUEMYNS. 
Gbeece: — 

N.  POLITIS. 
Poland: — 

L.  LUBIENSKI. 
Roumania: — 

S.  ROSENTAL. 
Skrrta  * 

SLOBODAN  YOVANOVITCH. 


Italy  : — 


Japan  : — 


I 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  THE  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PENALTIES 

Annex  I  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission 

(Report  pp.  17,  18.) 

Summary  of  Examples  of  Offences  committed  by  the  Authorities  or 
Forces  of  the  Central  Empires  and  their  Allies  against  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  War  and  the  Laws  of  Humanity. 

[Note. — ^As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Report,  this  tabular 
analysis  does  not  bj  any  means  purport  to  be  exhaustive  or  com- 
plete. The  object  is  simply  to  give  a  number  of  typical  examples. 
The  crimes  imputable  to  tne  Central  Empires  and  their  allies  run 
into  thousands.  The  list  under  each  of  the  heads  given  below  could 
be  very  greatly  extended.] 

Contents 

Page. 

1.  Murders  and  massacres;  systematic  terrorism 20 

2.  Putting  hostages  to  death 31 

3.  Torture  of  dviJiaiiH 32 

4.  Poliberate  starvation  of  civilians 33 

5.  Rape 34 

6.  Abduction  of  drls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced  prostitution 34 

7.  Deportation  of  clviUaDS 35 

S.  Internment  of  civilians  under  inhuman  conditions 36 

9.  Forced  labour  of  civilians  in  connection  with  the  military  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  otherwise.  37 

0.  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation 38 

1.  Compulsory  enlistment  of  soldiers  among'  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 39 

1  Attempts  CO  denationaUse  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 39 

3.  Pillage .' 40 

4.  Confiscation  of  property 41 

5.  Exaction  of  iUegitimato  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and  requisitions 43 

G.  I>ebas«ment  of  the  currency,  and  issue  of  spurious  currency 43 

7.  Imposition  of  collective  penaltios 44 

^.  Wanton  devastation  ana  destruction  of  property 44 

^.  Deliljcratc  bombardment  of  undefended  places 46 

2n.  Wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational,  and  historic  buildings  and  monuments.       48 

21.  Destruction  of  merchant  ^ps  and  passenger  vessels  without  warning  and  without  provision 

for  the  safetv  of  passengers  and  crew 48 

22.  TJestrurtlon  of  fishing  boats  and  of  relief  ships 50 

23.  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals 51 

24.  Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships 51 

2i.  Breach  ol  other  rules  relating  to  tne  Red  Cross 52 

2ti.  Use  of  deleto-ious  and  asphyxiating  gases 53 

27.  Use  of  explosive  and  expanding  bullets,  and  other  inhuman  appliances 53 

&.  Directions  to  give  no  quart-er 54 

29.  Ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 56 

39.  ElmploymoDt  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works 57 

31.  Mlsu««  of  flags  of  truoe 51 

32.  Poisonmg  of  wells 57 
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Annex  II. 

Memorandum  of  ReservcUions  preserUed  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Responsilnlties, 
AprU  4,  1919. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  on  Sesponsibilities,  in 
presenting  their  reservations  to  the  report  of  the  Commission,  declare 
that  they  are  as  earnestly  desirous  as  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  that  those  nersons  responsible  for  causing  the  Great  War 
and  those  responsible  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
should  be  punished  for  their  crimes,  moral  and  legal.  The  differences 
which  have  arisen  between  them  and  their  colleagues  lie  in  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  common  desire.  The  American  members  there- 
fore submit  to  tne  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace'a  memo- 
randum of  the  reasons  for  their  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission and  from  certain  provisions  for  insertion  m  Treaties  with 
enemy  coim tries,  as  stated  in  Annex  IV,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  of  action  which  they  consider  should  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  was 
directed  to  report. 

Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  at  issue  and  the  irre- 
concilable differences  which  have  developed  and  which  make  this  dis- 
senting report  necessary,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  conciliatory  and  considerate  spirit  manifested  oy  our  coUea^es 
throughout  the  many  and  protracted  sessions  of  the  Commision. 
From  the  first  of  these,  held  on  February  3,  1919,  there  was  an  earnest 

{purpose  shown  to  compose  the  differences  which  existed,  to  find  a 
ormula  acceptable  to  all,  and  to  render,  if  possible,  a  unanimous 
report.  Tliat  this  purpose  failed  was  not  because  of  want  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Commission.  It  failed  because, 
after  all  the  proposed  means  of  adjustment  had  been  tested  with  frank 
and  open  minds,  no  practicable  way  could  be  found  to  harmonise  the 
differences  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  which  were  funda- 
mental. This  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  could  not  do 
and  they  could  not  expect  it  of  others. 

In  the  early  meetmgs  of  the  Commission  and  the  three  Suh- 
Commissions  appointed  to  consider  various  phases  of  the  subject 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  American  members  declared 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  responsibilities,  those  of  a  legal 
nature  and  those  of  a  moral  nature,  that  legal  offences  were  jus- 
ticiable and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  appropriate  tribimais. 
but  that  moral  offences,  however  iniquitous  and  infamous  and 
however  terrible  in  their  results,  were  bejrond  the  reach  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  subject  only  to  moral  sanctions. 

While  this  principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  report  so  far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  authorship 
of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  Commission  appeared  unwilling  t<^ 
apply  it  in  the  case  of  indirect  responsibility  for  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  during  its  course.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  tht 
inconsistency  was  due  in  large  measure  to  a  determination  to 
punish  certain  persons,  high  in  authority,  particularly  the  head? 
of  enemy  States,  even  though  heads  of  States  were  not  hitherto 
legally  responsible  for  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by  subordinate 
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authorities.  To  such  an  inconsistency  the  American  members  of 
the  Commission  were  miwilling  to  assent,  and  from  the  time  it 
developed  that  this  was  the  tmchangeable  deteiroination  of  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  a 
unanimous  report.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  basis  of  principle,  appreciating 
the  desirability  of  unanimity  if  it  could  be  attained.  That  their 
efforts  were  futile  they  deeply  regret. 

With  the  manifest  purpose  of  trying  and  punishing  those  persons 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  it  was  proposed  to  create  a 
high  tribimal  with  an  international  character,  and  to  bring  before 
it  those  who  had  been  marked  as  responsible,  not  only  for  directly 
ordering  illegal  acts  of  war,  but  for  having  abstained  from  preventing 
such  illegal  acts. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  a  judicial  proceeding  of  this 
nature,  as  well  as  its  novelty,  the  American  Representatives  laid 
before  the  Commission  a  memorandum  upon  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  of  an  international  character  which,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  formed  by  the  union  of  existing  national 
military  tribunals  or  conunissions  of  admitted  competence  in  the 
premises.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ^customs'  as  well  as  'laws' 
were  to  be  considered,  they  filed  another  memorandum,  attached 
hereto,  as  to  tjie  principles  which  should,  in  their  opinion,  guide 
the  Commission  in  considering  and  reporting  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  proposed  in  the  memorandimi  as  to  the  military  com- 
missions was  in  part  accepted,  but  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  high 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  persons  exercising  sovereign  rights  was 
persisted  in,  and  the  abstention  from  preventing  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  humanity  was  insisted  upon.  It 
was  frankly  stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  bring  before  this  tribunal 
the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribimals 
must  be  broad  enough  to  include  him  even  if  he  had  not  directly 
ordered  the  violations. 

To  the  unprecedented  proposal  of  creating  an  international 
criminal  tribunal  and  to  the  doctrine  of  negative  criminality  the 
^\jnerican  members  refused  to  give  their  assent. 

On  January  25,  1919,  the  Conference  on*  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  in  plenary  session  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  and  to  report  to  the  Conference  upon  the  follow- 
ing five  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its 
allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The   degree   of  responsibility  for   these   crimes   attaching   to 

particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however 
highly  placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  points 

which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into 
consideration. 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  authors  of  the  war,  with  which  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  agree,  are  thus  stated: — 

The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of  acts 
deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoidable. 

Germany,  in  agreement  with  Austria-Hungary,  deliberately 
worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made  by 
the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  war. 

The  American  Representatives  are  happy  to  declare  that  they  not 
only  concur  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  are  reached  and  justified.  However,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  adduced  by  the  Commission,  based  for  the  most  part 
upon  official  memoranda  issued  by  the  various  Governments  ia 
justification  of  their  respective  attitudes  towards  the  Serbian  ques- 
tion and  the  war  which  resulted  because  of  the  deliberate  determina- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  to  crush  that  gallant  little 
country  which  blocked  the  way  to  the  Dardanelles  and  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  larger  ambitions,  the  American  Representatives  call 
attention  to  four  documents,  three  of  which  have  been  made  known 
by  His  Excellency  Milenko  R.  Vesnitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Paris. 
Ctf  the  three,  the  first  is  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  and  two  of  the 
others  were  only  published  during  the  sessions  of  the  Commission. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  report  of  Von  Wiesner,  the  Austro- 
Himgarian  agent  sent  to  Serajevo  to  investi6;ate  the  assassination  at 
that  place  on  June  28,  1914,  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Throne,  and  the  Duchess  of  Hohen- 
ber?,  his  morganatic  wife. 

The  material  portion  of  this  report,  in  the  form  of  a  telegram,  is  as 
follows: — 

^^  Herr  von  Wiesner,  to  the  Foreign  Mirmtryy  Vienna. 

'^ Serajevo,  July  13,  191 4i  l^tO  p.  m, 

''Cognizance  on  thcf  part  of  the  Serbian  Government,  participation 
in  the  murderous  assault,  or  in  its  preparation,  and  supplyin^:  the 
weapons,  proved  by  nothing,  nor  even  to  be  suspected,  (m  the  con- 
trary there  are  indications  which  cause  this  to  be  rejected.*'  * 

The  second  is  likewise  a  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  July  25,  1914,  from 
Oount  Szoegeny,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  and  reads  as  follows: — 

''Here  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  in  case  of  a  possible 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Serbia,  our  immediate  declaration  of  war  will 
be  coincident  with  military  operations. 

"Delay  in  beginning  military  operations  is  here  considered  as  a 
great  danger  because  of  the  intervention  of  other  Powers. 

I  HcTT  V.  Kleiner  an  ACinUUrium  dit  Aetusem  in  iMen. 

StT'tJivo,  19,  .# lili  i9U,  t.lO  p  «. 

Mltwi$«enschaft  serbischir  Rpgicrung,  Leitung  an  Attentat  Oder  des«fn  Vorbeititung  iind  lleistclliou* 
der  WafTen,  durch  cichts  cr^iescn  oder  aiich  nur  cu  vermutcn.  Es  bestelun  vielmehr  Aiihall5|iusiu-. 
dies  als  ausgeschlosscn  anzusehcn.. 
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**We  are  uigently  advised  to  proceed  at  once  and  to  confront  the 
world  with  a  ySif  accompli J^  * 

The  third,  likewise  a  telegram  in  cipher,  marked  "strictly  confi- 
dential/' and  dated  Berlin,  inily  27,  1914,  two  days  after  the  Serbian 
reply  to  the.Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  and  the  day  before  the 
Austro-Hungarian  declaration  of  war  upon  that  devoted  kingdom, 
was  from  the  Austro-Htmgarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna.  The  material  portion  of  this 
document  is  as  follows: — 

"The  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  very  definitely  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  in  the  near  future  possible  proposals  for 
mediation  on  the  part  of  England  would  be  brought  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's knowledge  by  the  German  Government. 

'  The  German  Government  gives  its  most  binding  assurance  that 
it  does  not  in  any  way  associate  itself  with  the  proposals;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  their  consideration  and  only  trans- 
mits' them  in  compliance  with  the  Endish  request."  * 

Of  the  English  propositions,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
above  telegram,  the  lollowing  may  be  quoted,  which,  tmder  date 
July  30,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin: — ' 

"If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the  present  crisis 
safely  passed,  my  own  endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some  arrange- 
ment to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  oe 
assared  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against 
her  or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or 
separately."  * 

While  comment  upon  these  telegrams  would  only  tend  to  weaken 
their  force  and  effect,  it  may  nevertheless  be  observed  that  the  last 
of  them  was  dated  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many against  Russia,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  not 
Germany,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  certain  victory  and  of  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  determined  to  force  the  war. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  treats  separately  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion,  in  which  the  American  Representatives  concur,  that 
the  neutrality  of  both  of  these  coimtries  was  deliberately  violated. 
The  American  Representatives  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  state  or  to  h(dd  with  the  Commission  that  *'the  war  was  pre- 
meditated by  the  Central  Powers,"  that  '* Germany,  in  agreement 

I  Ora/Szoegeni/  an  Mininter  des  Aeufsem  in  Wien. 
(2S.7.1  Berlin,  15.  JvH  1914. 

Hier  winj  all^emem  voranscresetet,  dass  auf  eventu«IIe  abweisende  Antwort  Serlfens  sofort  unserc 
Krii^^-^erklaninf;  verbuoden  mit  bieglschen  Operationen  erfol^en  werde. 

M  in  sioht  hier  in  ^eler  Versdgening  des  Beginnes  der  kriegenschen  Operntionen  grosse  Cefahr  tetrefls 
Eifimi>ehiing  aaderer  M&chte. 

Man  rut  uns  dringendst  sofort  vorzugeben  und  Welt  vor  ein/ait  accompli  zu  stellen. 

s  OrafSzoegenp  an  Ministerium  des  Aeussem  in  Wien. 

1307.  Streng  vertnallch.)  Berlin,  i7.  J  tli  1914- 

SUits^'cret&r  erkUrte  mir  in  streng  vertraulicher  Form  sehr  entschieden,  dass  in  der  n&chsten  Zeit 
f  onfipllo  Vennittltingsvorschikge  Englands  durch  die  deutsche  Regiening  zur  Kenntnis  Euer  £xc. 
?«'''nichi  wilrden. 

I>ie  loiusch©  Re^ierung  versfchere  auf  das  Bundigste,  dass  sie  sich  in  leiner  Weise  rrit  den  Vorschldgen 
tl''/ni'>re,  ftozar  entschieien  gegen  derer  Beriicksichtigung  sei,  und  dieselben  nur,  um  der  englischen 
Bitte  Ilochniinirxutragen,weitergebe. 

•  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  "Miscellaneous,  No.  10  (1915),"  "Collected  Doooments  relating  to  the 
Outbr<^k  of  the  European  War,"  p.  78. 
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with  Austria-Hungary,  deliberately  worked  to  defeat  all  the  many 
conciliatory  proposals  made  by  the  Entente  Powers  and  tlieir  repeateS 
efforts  to  avoid  war,"  and  to  declare  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 

fuaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  and  that  of 
iuxemburg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  tne  11th  of  May,  1867, 
were  dehberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria-fiungary. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  acts  should  be  condenmed  In 
no  uncertain  terms  and  that  their  perpetrators  should  be  held  up 
to  the  execration  of  mankind. 

n 

The  second  question  submitted  by  the  Conference  to  the  Com- 
mission requires  an  investigation  of  and  a  report  upon  ^the  facts 
as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the 
forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
in  the  air,  dm*ing  the  present  war.'  It  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  quote  again  the  exact  language  of  the  submission  in  that  it  is  at 
once  the  authority  for  and  the  limitation  of  the  investigation  and 
report  to  be  made  by  the  Commission.  Facts  were  to  be  gathered, 
but  these  facts  were  to  be  not  of  a  general  but  of  a  very  specific 
kind,  and  were  to  relate  to  the  violations  or  'breaches  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.'  The  duty  of  the  Commission  was,  therefore, 
to  determine  whether  the  facts  found  were  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  It  was  not  asked  whether  these  facts  were 
violations  of  the  laws  or  of  the  principles  of  humanity.  Nevertheless, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  does  not,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Representatives  it  should,  confine  itself  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  tacts  and  to  their  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  but,  going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  declares  that  the 
facts  found  and  acts  committed  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity.  The  laws  and  custom? 
of  war  are  a  stanoard  certain,  to  be  found  in  books  of  authority 
and  in  the  practice  of  nations.  The  laws  and  principles  of  humanity 
vary  with  the  individual,  which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  shoulH 
exclude  them  from  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice,  especially  one 
charged  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  The  American 
Representatives,  therefore,  objected  to  the  references  to  the  laws 
ana  principles  of  humanity,  to  be  found  in  the  report,  in  what  they 
believed  was  meant  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding,  as,  in  their  opinion* 
the  facts  found  were  to  be  violations  or  breaches  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  the  persons  singled  out  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment for  acts  committed  during  the  war  were  only  to  be  those 
persons  guilty  of  acts  which  should  have  been  committed  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  With  this  reservation  as  to  the 
invocation  of  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  American  Representa- 
tives are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Commission  on  this  head  that: 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  anci  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegiti- 
mate methods  in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and 
customs  of  war  and  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity. 
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2.  A  Commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already 
had  or  to  be  obtamed,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list 
of  facts  as  possible  concerning  the  violations  oi  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  committea  by  the  forces  of  the  German 
Empire  and  its  allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war. 

However,  in  view  of  the  recommendation  that  a  Commission  be 
appointed  to  collect  further  information,  the  American  Repre- 
sentatives believe  that  they  should  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
expression  of  concurrence  as  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based. 

Ill 

The  third  question  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Responsibili- 
ties requires  an  exprsesion  of  opinion  concerning  ''the  aeCTee  of 
responsibility  for  these  oflfences  attaching  to  particular  members  of 
the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the  General  Staflfs,  and  other 
individuals,  however  highly  placed."  The  conclusion  which  the  Com- 
mission reached,  and  which  is  stated  in  the  report,  is  to  the  effect  that 
"  all  persons  belonging  to  enemy  coim  tries,  however  hiffh  their  posi- 
tion may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank,  including  Chiefs 
of  States,  who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  or  the  laws  oi  humanity,  are  liaole  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion." The  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree  with  this 
conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  to  criminal,  and,  therefore,  to  legal 
prosecution,  persons  accused  of  offences  against ''  the  laws  of  human- 
ity," and  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  Chiefs  of  States  to  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility hitherto  imknown  to  municipal  or  international  law,  for 
which  no  precedents  are  to  be  found  m  the  modem  practice  of 
nations. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  question  of  criminal  liability  for 
offences  against  the  laws  of  humanity,  which  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  law  to  be  administered  in  the  national  tribunals 
and  the  Hight  Court,  whose  constitution  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  and  likewise  reserving  for  discussion  in  connection  with 
the  High  Court  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  chief  of  State  to  crim- 
inal prosecution,  a  reference  may  properly  be  made  in  this  place  to 
the  masterly  and  hitherto  unanswered  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFaddon  and  Others 
(7  Cranch,  116),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1812,  in  which  the  reasons  are  given  for  the  exemption  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  agent  of  a  State  from  judicial  process. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  head  of  the  State,  whether  he  be  called 
emperor,  king,  or  chief  executive,  is  not  responsible  for  breaches  of 
the  law,  but  that  he  is  responsible  not  to  the  judicial  but  to  the 
political  authority  of  his  country.  His  act  may  and  does  bind  his 
country  and  render  it  responsible  for  the  acts  which  he  has  committed 
in  its  name  and  its  behalf,  or  under  cover  of  its  authority;  but  he 
is,  and  it  is  submitted  that  he  should  be,  only  responsible  to  his  coun- 
try, as  otherwise  to  hold  would  be  to  subject  to  foreign  coimtries,  a 
chief  executive,  thus  withdrawing  him  from  the  laws  of  his  country, 
even  its  organic  law,  to  which  he  owes  obedience,  and  subordinating 
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him  to  foreign  jurisdictions  to  which  neither  he  nor  his  country  owes 
allegiance  or  obedience,  thus  denying  the  very  conception  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

But  the  law  to  which  the  head  of  the  State  is  responsible  is  the 
law  of  his  country,  not  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of 
countries;  the  triounal  to  which  he  is  responsible  is  the  tribunal 
of  his  country,  not  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of  countries,  and 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the 
law  m  force  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  not  a  punish- 
ment created  after  the  commission  of  the  act. 

These  observations  the  American  Representatives  believe  to  be 
applicable  to  a  head  of  a  State  actuaUV  in  office  and  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  They  do  not  apply  to  a  head  of 
a  State  who  has  abdicated  or  has  been  repudiated  by  his  people. 
Proceedings  against  him  might  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  in  any  event 
they  would  be  against  an  individual  out  of  office  and  not  against 
an  individual  in  office  and  thus  in  effect  against  the  State* 

The  American  Representatives  also  believe  that  the  above 
observations  apply  to  liability  of  the  head  of  a  State  for  violations 
of  positive  law  m  the  strict  and  legal  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  what  may  be  called  political  offences  and 
to  poUtical  sanctions. 

These  are  matters  for  statesmen,  not  for  judges,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  violators  of  the  Treaties* 

fuaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg  should 
e  subjected  to  a  pohtical  sanction. 

However,  as  questions  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  beyond  the  man- 
date of  the  Conference,  the  American  Representatives  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  their  discussion. 

IV 

The  fourth  question  calls  for  an  investigation  of  and  a  report 
upon  *^the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 
the  trial  of  these  offences."  Apparently  the  Conference  had  in  mind 
the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  inasmuch  as  the 
Commission  is  required  by  the  third  submission  to  report  upon 
*Hhe  degree  of  responsibihty  for  these  offenses  attaclung  to  par- 
ticular members  ol  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed."  The 
fourth  p)oint  relates  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal 
appropriate  for  the  investigation  of  these  crimes,  and  to  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  the  persons  accused  of  their  commission,  should 
they  be  found  guilty.  The  Commission  seems  to  have  been  of  th»^ 
opinion  that  the  tribunal  referred  to  in  the  fourth  point  was  to 
deal  with  the  crimes  specified  in  the  second  and  third  submission!?, 
not  with  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  report: — 

On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about, 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particu- 
larly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Bel- 
gium, the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  right 
for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  unprecedented,  to  adt»pt 
special  measures,  and  even  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order 
to  deal  as  they  deserve  with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 
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TTiis  section  of  the  report,  however,  deals  not  only  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war — improperly  adding  ^'and  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity''— but  also  with  the  "acts  which  provoked  the  war  and 
accompanied  its  inception,"  which  either  in  whole  or  in  part  would 
appear  to  fall  more  appropriately  under  the  first  submission  relating 
to  the  "responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war/' 

Of  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  and  accompanied  its  incep- 
tion, the  Commission,  with  special  reference  to  the  violation  of  the 
neutraUty  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Belgium,  says:  "We  therefore  do 
not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  charged 
against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before 
a  tribunal."     And  a  little  later  in  the  same  section  the  report  con- 
tinues: "The  G)minission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal 
charge  can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals, 
and  notably  the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches 
of  neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  these  ^oss  outrages  upon  the  law 
of  nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Commission 
thinks  they  shoidd  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  c(yndemnation  by  the 
Conference.^*    The  American  Representatives  are  in  thorough  accord 
with  these  views,  which  are  thus  formally  stated  in  the  first  two 
of  the  four  conclusions  \mder  this  heading: — 
The  acts  which  brought  about  the  war  should  not  be  charged 
against  their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before 
a  tribunal. 
On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
and  Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is  such 
that  they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation 
by  the  Conference. 
If  tne  report  had  stopped  here,  the  American  Representatives 
would  be  able  to  concur  in  the  conclusions  imder  this  heading  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  they  were  justified,  for  hitherto  the  authors 
of  war,   however  unjust  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  morals,  have 
not  been  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  upon  a  criminal  charge 
for  trial  and  punishment.     The  report  specifically  states:  (1)  That 
''a  war  of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly 
contrary  to  positive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought 
before  a  tribunal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider 
under  its  Terms  of  Reference";  the  Commission  refuses  to  advise 
(2)   **that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  charged 
against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  beiore 
a  tribunal";  it  further  holds  (3)  that  ^'no  criminal  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals,  and  notablv 
the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches  of  neutrahty.  ' 
The  American  Representatives,  accepting  each  of  these  statements 
as  sound  and  imanswerable,  are  nevertheless  unable  to  agree  with 
tlie  third  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  them: — 
On  the  whole  case,  including  botn  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particu- 
larly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, it  would  be  right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter 
so  unprecedented,  to  adopt  special  measures,  and  even  to  create 
a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal  as  they  deserve  with  the  authors 
of  such  acta. 
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The  American  Representatives  believe  that  this  conclusion  is 
inconsistent  both  with  the  reasoning  of  the  section  and  with  the 
first  and  second  conclusions,  and  that  *'in  a  matter  so  unprece- 
dented/' to  Quote  the  exact  language  of  the  third  conclusion,  they 
are  relieved  irom  comment  and  criticism.  However,  they  observe 
that,  if  the  acts  in  question  are  criminal  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
pimishable  under  law,  they  do  not  imderstand  why  the  report 
should  not  advise  that  these  acts  be  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  there  is  no  law  making 
them  crimes  or  affixing  a  penalty  for  their  commission,  they  are 
moral,  not  legal,  crimes,  and  the  American  Representatives  fail  to 
see  the  advisabiUty  or  indeed  the  appropriateness  of  creating  a 
special  organ  to  deal  with  the  authors  of  such  acts.  In  any  event, 
tne  organ  in  question  should  not  be  a  judicial  tribunal. 

In  order  to  meet  the  evident  desire  of  the  Conimission  that  a 
special  organ  be  created,  without  however  doing  violence  to  their 
own  scruples  in  the  premises,  the  American  Representatives  pro- 
posed— 

The  Commission  on  Responsibilities  recommends  that: — 

1.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  be  estabUshed  to  consider  generally 

the  relative  culpability  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  also 
the  question  of  their  culpability  as  to  the  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  during  its  course. 

2.  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  consist  of  two  members  of  the 

five  following  Powers:  United  States  of  America,  British 
Empire,  France^  Italy,  and  Japan ;  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  five  followmg  Powers:  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal, 
Romnaina,  and  Serbia. 

3.  The  enemy  be  required  to  place  their  archives  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Comnussion  which  shall  forthwith  enter  upon  its 
duties  and  report  jointly  and  separately  to  their  respective 
Governments  on  the  11th  November,  1919,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable. 
The  Commission,  however,  failed  to  adopt  this  proposal. 
The  fourth  and  final  conclusion  under  this  heading  declares  it  to 
be  '' desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  shomd  be  provided 
for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles  of  inter- 
national law."     With  this  conclusion  the  American  Representatives 
find  themselves  to  be  in  substantial  accord.     They  oelieve   that 
any  nation  going  to  war  assumes  a  grave  responsibdity,  and  that 
a  nation  enagaging  in  a  war  of  aggression  commits  a  crime.     They 
hold  that  the  neutrality  of  nations  should  be  observed,  especially 
when  it  is  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  nations  violating  it 
are  parties,  and  that  the  pUghted  word  and  the  good  faith  of  nations 
should  be  faithfully  observed  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects.     At 
the  same  time,  given  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  an  act 
is  in  reahty  one  of  aggression  or  of  defence,  and  given  also  the 
difficulty  01  framing  penal  sanctions,  where  the  consequences  are 
so  great  or  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  incalculable,  they  hesitate  as 
to  the  feasiUbity  of  this  conclusion,  from  which,  however,  they  are 
unwiUing  formally  to  dissent. 

With  the  portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  "constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for  the  trial  of  these  offcnc<*s/* 
the  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree,  and  their  vi^ws 
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differ  so  fundamentally  and  so  radically  from  those  of  the  Com- 
mission that  they  foimd  themselves  obliged  to  oppose  the  views  of 
their  colleagues  m  the  Commission  and  to  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment of  those  views  as  recorded  in  the  report.  The  American 
Representatives,  however,  a^ee  with  the  introducton^  paragraph 
of  this  section,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '^  every  belligerent  has, 
according  to  international  law,  the  power  and  authority  to  try  the 
individuals  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes"  constituting  violations 
of  the  laws  ana  customs  of  war,  ^'if  such  persons  have  been  taken 
prisoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power."  The  American 
Kepresentatives  are  likewise  in  thorough  accord  with  the  further 
provisions  that  '^each  belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pur- 
suant to  its  own  legislation,  an  appropriate  tribunal,  military  or 
civil,  for  the  trial  of  such  cases."  The  American  Representatives 
concur  in  the  view  that  ''these  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the 
incriminated  persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,"  and  also 
in  the  conclusion  that  ''much  complication  and  consequent  delay 
would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all  such  cases  were  to  be 
brought  before  a  single  tribunal,"  supposing  that  the  single  tribunal 
could  and  should  be  created.  In  fact,  these  statements  are  not  only 
in  accord  with  but  are  based  upon  the  memorandum  submitted  by 
the  American  Representatives,  advocating  the  utilisation  of  the 
militarv  commissions  or  tribunals  either  existing  or  which  could  be 
created  in  each  of  the  belligerent  countries,  with  jurisdiction  to  pass 
u})on  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by 
ine  respective  enemies. 

This  memorandum  already  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph  is 
as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  miHtary  authorities,  being  charged  with  the  interpreta- 

tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  possess  jurisdiction  to 
determine  and  pxmish  violations  thereof ; 

2.  That  the  miUtary  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 

violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  found  guilty  of  such  oflFences  is  exercised  by 
military  tribunals; 

3.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mihtary  tribunal  over  a  person 

accused  of  the  violation  of  a  law  or  custom  of  war  is  acquired 
when  the  offence  was  committed  on  the  territory  of  the  nation 
creating  the  miUtary  tribunal  or  when  the  person  or  property 
injured  by  the  offence  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  mil- 
itary tribunal; 

4.  That  the  law  and  i)rocedure  to  be  applied  and  followed  in  deter- 

nuning  and  punishing  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  are  the  law  and  the  procedure  for  determining  and  pun- 
ishing such  violations  established  by  the  miUtary  law  of  the 
country  against  which  the  offence  is  committed ;  and 

5.  That  in  case  of  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

involving  more  than  one  country,  the  military  tribunals  of 
the  coimtries  affected  may  be  united,  thus  forming  an  inter- 
national tribunal  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons 
charged  with  the  commission  of  such  offences. 
In  a  matter  of  such  importance  affecting  not  one  but  many  coun- 
tries and  calculated  to  influence  their  future  conduct,  the  American 
Representatives  believed  that  the  nations  should  use  the  machinery 
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at  hand,  which  had  been  tried  and  found  competent,  with  a  law  and 
a  procedure  framed  and  therefore  known  in  advance,  raUier  than  to 
create  an  international  tribunal  with  a  criminal  jurisdiction  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent,  precept,  practice,  or  procedure.  They  further 
beheved  that,  if  an  act  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy  affected  more  than  one  country,  a  tribunal  could 
be  formed  of  the  countries  affected  by  uniting  the  national  commis- 
sions or  courts  thereof,  in  which  event  the  tribunal  would  be  formed 
by  the  mere  assemblage  of  the  members,  bringing  with  them  the  law 
to  be  appUed,  namely,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  procedure, 
namely,  the  procedure  of  the  national  commissions  or  courts.  The 
American  Representatives  had  especially  in  mind  the  case  of  Henry 
Wirz,  conMnandant  of  the  Confederate  prison  at  AndersonviUe, 
Georgia,  during  the  war  between  the  States,  who  after  that  war  was 
tried  by  a  mihtary  commission,  sitting  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for 
crimes  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  convicted  thereof, 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  actually  executed  on  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1865. 

While  the  American  Representatives  would  have  preferred  a 
national  mihtary  commission  or  court  in  each  country,  for  which 
the  Wirz  case  f lunished  ample  precedent,  they  were  willing  to  con- 
cede that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  commission  of  representa- 
tives of  the  competent  national  tribunals  to  pass  upon  charges,  as 
stated  in  the  report: — 

(a)  Against  persons  belonging  to  enemy  comitries  who  have  com- 
mitted outrages  agamst  a  number  of  civilians  and  soldiers 
of  several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in 
prison  camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations  were 
congregated  or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where 
prisoners  of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced  to  work. 
(h)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  only  m  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  towards 
several  of  the  AlUed  armies. 
The  American  Representatives  are,  however,  imable  to  agree  that 
a  mixed  commission  thus  composed  should,  in  the  language  of  the 
report,  entertain  charges:— 

(c)  Against  all  autnorities,  civil  or  military,  belonging  to  enemy 
countri^,  however  high  their  position  may  have  oeen,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  including  the  Heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  inter- 
vene, abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws 
or  customs  of  war,  it  being  imderstood  that  no  such  absten- 
tion shall  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators. 
In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  general  report,  indeed,  until  its  final 
revision,  such  persons  were  declared  liable  because  they  'abstainiHl 
from  preventing,  putting  an  end  to,  or  repressing,  violations  of  tht» 
laws  or  customs  of  war.      To  this  criterion  of  liability  the  American 
Representatives   were    unalterably    opposed.     It   is*  one    tiling  to 
punish   a   person   who   committed,    or,    possessing   the   authority, 
ordered  others  to  conunit  an  act  constituting  a  crime;  it  is  quit** 
another  thing  to  punish  a  person  who  failed  to  prevent,  to  put  au 
end  to,  or  to  repress  violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.    hi 
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one  case  the  individual  acts  or  orders  others  to  act,  and  in  so  doing 
commits  a  positive  oflFence.  In  the  other  he  is  to  be  punished  for 
the  acts  of  others  without  proof  being  given  that  he  Knew  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  in  question  or  that,  knowing  them,  he 
could  have  prevented  their  commission.  To  establish  responsibility 
in  such  cases  it  is  elementarv  that  the  individual  sought  to  be 
punished  should  have  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  of 
a  criminal  nature  and  that  he  should  have  possessed  the  power  as 
well  as  the  authority  to  prevent,  to  put  an  end  to,  or  repress  them. 
Neither  knowledge  of  commission  nor  ability  to  prevent  is  alone 
suflicient.  The  duty  or  obligation  to  act  is  essential.  They  must 
exist  in  conjunction,  and  a  standard  of  liability  which  does  not 
include  them  all  is  to  be  rejected.  The  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  abstention  was  felt  by  the  Commission,  as  to  make  abstention 
punishable  might  tend  to  exonerate  the  person  actually  committing 
the  act.  Therefore  the  standard  of  liability  to  which  the  American 
Representatives  objected  was  modified  in  the  last  sessions  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  much  less  objectionable  text,  as  stated  a]>ove, 
was  adopted  and  substituted  for  the  earlier  and  wholly  in  admis- 
?il>le  one. 

Tliore  remain,  however,  two  reasons,  which,  if  others  were  lacking, 
would  prevent  the  American  Representatives  from  consenting  to 
the  tribunal  recommended  by  the  Commission.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  to  be  administered,  in  that  liability 
is  made  to  depenil  not  only  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  but  also  upon  violations  'of  the  laws  of  humanity.'  The 
ispcond  of  these  reasons  is  that  Heads  of  States  are  included  within 
the  civil  and  militarA^  authorities  of  the  enemv  countries  to  be  tried 
and  punished  for  violations  of  the  la'w^  and  customs  of  war  and 
<»f  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  American  Representatives  believe 
that  the  Commission  has  exceeded  its  mandate  in  extending  liability 
to  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  to  be 
examined  are  solelv  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
They  also  believe  that  the  Commission  erred  in  seeking  to  subject 
Heads  of  States  to  trial  and  punishment  by  a  tribunal  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  not  subject  when  the  alleged  off*ence  were 
committed. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  American  Representatives  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  war  was  and  is  by  its  very  nature  inhuman,  but  acts 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  although  these  acts 
are  inhuman,  are  nevertheless  not  the  object  of  punishment  by 
a  court  of  justice.  A  judicial  tribunal  only  deals  with  existing  law 
and  only  admmisters  existing  law,  leaving  to  another  forum  infrac- 
tions of  the  moral  law  and  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  and  principles 
of  humanity.  A  further  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  laws  and 
principles  of  humanity  are  not  certain,  varying  with  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  and  according,  it  may  be,  to  the  conscience  of 
the  individual  judge.  There  is  no  fixed  and  universal  standard 
of  humanity.  The  law  of  humanity,  or  the  principle  of  humanity, 
is  much  like  equity,  whereof  John  Selden,  as  wise  and  cautious  as 
he  was  learned,  aptly  said: 

**  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing.  For  Law  we  have  a  measure,  know 
what  to  trust  to;  Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that 
is  Chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  Equity.     'Tis 
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all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call  a 
''foot''  a  Chancellor's  foot;  what  an  uncertain  measure  would  this 
be:  One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third 
an  indiflFerent  foot.  'Tis  the  same  thing  in  the  Chancellor's  eon- 
science." 

While  recognising  that  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  might  be  tried  oef ore  and  the  perpetrators  punished  by  national 
tribunals,  the  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  graver  charges 
and  those  involving  more  than  one  countrv  should  be  tried  before 
an  international  body,  to  be  called  the  High  Tribunal,  which  *' shall 
be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  each  of  the  following 
Oovemments: — The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  one  person  appointed  by  each  of  the 
following  Governments:  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Serbia,  and  Czecho-Slovakia";  the  members  of  this  tribunal 
to  be  selected  by  each  country  **from  among  the  members  of  their 
national  courts  or  tribunals,  civil  or  military,  and  now  in  existence 
or  erected  as  indicated  above."  The  law  to  be  applied  is  declared  by 
the  Commission  to  be  **the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  they 
result  from  the  usages  established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience."  The 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  that  which  may  be  imposed  **for  such 
an  offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in  any  country  represented  on 
the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person."  The  eases 
selected  for  trial  are  to  be  determined  and  the  prosecutions  directed 
by  '*a  prosecuting  commission"  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  to  be  assisted  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments, presumably  a  party  to  the  creation  of  the  court  or  repre- 
sented in  it. 

The  American  Representatives  felt  very  strongly  that  too  ^eat 
attention  could  not  oe  devoted  to  the  creation  of*  an  international 
criminal  court  for  the  trial  of  individuals,  for  which  a  precedent  is 
lacking,  and  which  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
They  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  act  could  not  be  a  crime  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  law,  and  that  the 
commission  of  an  act  declared  to  be  a  ciime  by  law  could  not  }ye 
punished  unless  the  law  prescribed  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted.  They 
were  perhaps,  more  conscious  than  their  colleagues  of  the  difliiculties: 
involved,  inasmuch  as  this  question  was  one  uiat  had  arisen  in  the 
American  Union  composed  of  States,  and  where  it  had  been  held  in 
the  leading  case  of  United  States  v.  Hudson  (7  Cranch  32),  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Com*t  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  that  *'the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  Union  must  first  make  an  act  a  crime,  sShx 
a  punishment  to  it,  and  declare  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  offence."  What  is  true  of  the  American  States  must  be  true 
of  this  looser  union  which  we  call  the  Society  of  Nations.  The 
American  Representatives  know  of  no  international  statute  or  ton- 
vention  making  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war — not  to 
speak  of  the  laws  or  principles  of  humanity — an  international  crime^ 
affixing  a  punishment  to  it,  and  declaring  the  court  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  offence.  They  felt,  however,  that  the  difficulty, 
however  great,  was  not  insurmountable,  inasmuch  as  the  varioiV 
States  have  declared  certain  acts  violatmg  the  laws  and  customs  of 
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war  to  be  crimes,  afi^xing  punishments  to  their  commission,  and 
providing  military  com'ts  or  commissions  within  the  respective  States 
po-sessing  jurisdiction  over  such  oflFence.  They  were  advised  that 
each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  could  create  such  a  tribunal^ 
if  it  bad  not  already  done  so.  Here  then  was  at  hand  a  series  of 
existing  tribunal  or  tribunals  that  could  lawfully  be  called  into  exist- 
ence in  each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  countries  by  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  powers,  approi)riate  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
>rithin  their  respective  jurisdictions  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality, 
who  during  the  war  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  and  custoins 
of  war,  in  so  far  as  such  acts  affected  the  persons  or  property  of  their 
subjects  or  citizens,  whether  such  acts  were  committed  within  portions 
of  their  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  enemy  within  ita 
o^\Ti  jurisdiction. 

The  American  Representatives  therefore  proposed  that  acts  affect- 
ing the  persons  or  property  of  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Govern- 
ments soould  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal  of  that  coimtry;  that 
acts  involving  more  than  one  coimtry,  such  as  treatment  by  Germany 
of  prisoners  contrary  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  could  be 
tried  by  a  tribunal  either  made  up  of  the  competent  tribunals  of  the 
countries  affected  or  of  a  commission  thereof  possessing  their 
authority.  In  this  way  existing  national  tribunals  or  national  com- 
missions which  could  legally  be  called  into  being  would  be  utilised, 
and  not  only  the  law  and  the  penalty  would  be  already  declared,  but 
the  procedure  would  be  settlea. 

It  seemed  elementary  to  the  American  Representatives  that  a 
countrv  could  not  take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  Germany  and 
her  Allies  before  the  particular  country  in  question  had  become  a 
partv  to  the  war  against  Germany  and  ner  Allies;  that  consequently 
tlie  ignited  States  could  not  institute  a  military  tribunal  within  its 
own  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  miless  such  violations  were  committed  upon  American  persons 
or  .Vmerican  property,  and  that  the  United  States  could  not  properly 
take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons  accused  of  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  military  or  civil 
authorities  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 

Under  these  conditions  and  with  these  limitations  the  American 
Representatives  considered  that  the  United  States  might  be  a  party 
to  a  High  Tribunal,  which  they  would  have  preferred  to  call,  because 
of  its  composition,  the  Mixed  or  United  Trbunal  or  Commission. 
They  were  averse  to  the  creation  of  a  new  tribunal,  of  a  new  law,  of  a 
new  penalty,  which  would  be  ex  post  facto  in  nature,  and  thus  contrary 
to  an  express  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in 
conflict  with  the  law  and  practice  of  civilised  communities.  They 
believed,  however,  that  the  United  States  could  co-operate  to  this 
extent  by  the  utilisation  of  existing  tribunals,  existmg  laws,  and 
existing  penalties.  However,  the  possibility  of  co-operating  was 
frustratea  by  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  criminal 
liability  should,  in  excess  of  the  mandate  of  the  Conference,  attach 
to  tlie  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  in  addition  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  should  be 
spocifically  extended  to  ^^  the  heads  of  States.^' 
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In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  American 
Representatives  did  not  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
States  for  acts  which  they  majr  have  committed  in  violation  of 
law,  including,  in  so  far  as  their  country  is  concerned,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  but  they  held  that  heads  of  States  are,  as 
agents  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  resides, 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  illegal  acts  which  they  may  have 
committed,  and  that  they  are  not  and  that  they  should  not  be  made 
responsible  to  any  other  sovereignty. 

The  American  Representatives  assimied,  in  debating  this  ques- 
tion, that  from'a  legal  point  of  view  the  people  of  every  mdependent 
country  are  possessed  of  sovereignty,  and  that  that  sovereignty 
is  not  held  in  that  sense  by  rulers;  that  the  sovereignty  which  is 
thus  possessed  can  summon  before  it  any  person,  no  matter  how 
high  nis  estate,  and  call  upon  him  to  render  an  account  of  his 
omcial  stewardship;  that  tne  essence  of  sovereignty  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  responsible  to  any  foreign  sovereignty:  that 
in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  people,  a  monarch  or  head  of  State  acts  as  their 
agent;  that  ne  is  only  responsible  to  them;  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible to  no  other  people  or  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

The  American  Representatives  admitted  that  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  head  of  a  State,  be  he  termed  emperor,  king,  or 
chief  executive,  is  responsible  to  mankind,  but  that  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  they  expressed  themselves  as  unable  to  see  how  any 
member  of  the  Conmiission  could  claim  that  the  head  of  a  State 
exercising  sovereign  rights  is  responsible  to  any  but  those  who  have 
confided  those  rights  to  him  by  consent  expressed  or  implied. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission,  however,  was  oot  influenced 
by  the  legal  argument.  They  appeared  to  be  fixed  in  their  deter- 
mination to  try  and  punish  by  judicial  process  the  '^ex-Kaiser" 
of  Germany.  That  there  niight  be  no  douot  about  their  meaning, 
they  insisted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Tribimal  whose 
constitution  they  recommended  should  include  the  heads  of  States, 
and  they  therefore  inserted  a  provision  to  this  effect  in  express 
words  in  the  clause  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal. 

In  view  of  their  objections  to  the  uncertain  law  to  be  applied, 
varying  according  to  the  conception  of  the  naembers  of  the  High 
Court  as  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  and  in  view  aSo 
of  their  objections  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  jurisdiction  of  that 
tribunal,  tne  American  Representatives  were  constrained  to  decline 
to  be  a  party  to  its  creation.  Necessarily  they  declined  the  proffer 
on  behali  of  the  Conmiission  that  the  United  States  should  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  before  that  tribunal,  or  to  have  the  United  States 
represented  in  the  prosecuting  commission  charged  with  the  "duty 
of  selecting  the  cases  for  tritu  before  the  tribunal  and  of  directing 
and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it.'^  They  therefore  refrained 
from  taking  further  part  either  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitution 
or  of  the  procedure  of  the  tribunal. 

It  was  an  imgracious  task  for  the  American  Representatives  to 
oppose  the  views  of  their  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  heads  of  States,  when  they  believed  as  sincerely  and 
as  profoundly  as  any  other  member  that  the  particular  heads  o( 
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States  in  question  were  morally  guilty,  even  if  they  were  not  punish- 
able before  an  international  tribunal,  such  as  the  one  proposed,  for 
the  acts  which  they  themselves  had  committed  or  with  whose  com- 
mission by  others  they  could  be  justly  taxed.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  the  American  Representatives  that  they  found  them- 
selves subjected  to  criticism,  owing  to  their  objection  to  declaring 
the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity  as  a  standard  whereby  the  acts 
of  their  enemies  should  be  measiu'ed  and  punished  by  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Their  abhorrence  for  the  acts  of  the  heads  of  States  of 
enemy  countries  is  no  less  genuine  and  deep  than  that  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  their  conception  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity 
is,  they  believe,  not  less  enUghtened  than  that  of  their  coUea^es. 
They  considered  that  they  were  dealing  solely  with  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  that  Hiey  were  engaged  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Conference  in  creating  a  tribunal  in  which  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  shoula  be  tried  and  punished.  They 
therefore  confined  themselves  to  law  in  its  legal  sense,  believing  that 
in  so  doing  they  accorded  with  the  mandate  of  submission,  and  that 
to  have  permitted  sentiment  or  popular  indignation  to  affect  their 
judgment  would  have  beeir  violative  of  their  duty  as  members  of 
the  Conmodssion  on  Responsibilities. 

They  submit  their  views,  rejected  by  the  CocMnission,  to  the  Con- 
ference, in  full  confidence  that  it  is  only  through,  the  administration 
of  law,  enacted  and  known  before  it  is  violated,  that  justice  may 
ultimately  prevail  internationally,  as  it  actually  does  between  indi- 
viduals in  sAi  civilised  nations. 

Memorandum  on  the  Principles  which  shovM  Determine  Inhuman  and 

Improper  Acts  of  War 

To  determine  the  principles  which  should  be  the  standard  of 
justice  in  measuring  the  charge  of  inhuman  or  atrocious  conduct 
during  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  following  propositions  should 
be  considered: — 

1.  Slaying  and  maiming  of  men  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  rtues  of  war  are  from  their  nature  cruel  and  contrary  to 
the  modem  conception  of  humanity. 

2.  The  methods  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  conformity 
with  the  accepted  rules  of  war  are  admitted  by  civilised  nations  to 
be  justifiable  and  no  charge  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  or  impropriety 
bos  against  a  party  employing  such  methods. 

3.  The  principle  tmderlying  the  accepted  rules  of  war  is  the  nec- 
oessity  of  exercising  physical  force  to  protect  national  safety  or  to 
maintain  national  ngnts. 

4.  Reprehensible  cruelty  is  a  matter  of  degree  which  cannot  be 
justly  determined  by  a  fixed  line  of  distinction,  but  one  which 
fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  each  case,  but  the  mani- 
fest departure  from  accepted  rules  and  customs  of  war  imposes 
upon  the  one  so  departing  the  burden  of  justifying  his  conduct, 
as  he  is  prima,  jade  guilty  of  a  criminal  act. 

6.  The  test  of  guilt  in  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  which  would 
be  inhimian  or  otherwise  reprehensible  under  normal  conditions, 
is  the  necessity  of  that  act  to  the  protection  of  national  safety  or 
national  rights  measured  chiefly  by  actual  military  advantage. 
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6.  The  assertion  by  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  that  it  is  necessary 
for  military  reasons  does  not  exonerate  him  from  guilt  if  the  facts 
and  circmnstances  present  reasonably  strong  rounds  for  establishing 
the  needlessness  of  the  act  or  for  beheving  that  the  assertion  is  not 
made  in  good  faith. 

7.  Whfle  an  act  may  be  essentially  reprehensible  and  the  per- 
petrator entirely  miwarranted  in  assmning  it  to  be  necessary  from 
a  miUtary  point  of  view,  he  must  not  be  condemned  as  wilfully 
violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  principles  of  humanity 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  was  wanton  and  without  reasonable 
excuse. 

8.  A  wanton  act  which  causes  needless  suffering  (and  this  includes 
such  causes  of  suffering  as  destruction  of  property,  deprivation  of 
necessaries  of  life,  enforced  labom*,  &c.)  is  cruel  and  criminal.  The 
fuU  measure  of  guilt  attaches  to  a  party  who  without  adequate 
reason  perpetrates  a  needless  act  of  cruelty.  Such  an  act  is  a  crime 
against  civilisation,  which  is  without  palliation. 

9.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  in  determining  the  criminality  of 
an  act,  that  there  should  be  considered  the  wantonness  or  malice 
of  the  perpetrator,  the  needlessness  of  the  act  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  tne  perpetration  of  a  justifiable  act  in  a  needlessly  harsh 
or  cruel  manner,  and  the  improper  motive  which  inspired  it. 

Robert  Lansing. 
James  Brown  Scott. 


Annex  III 

» 

ResenxUiona  by  (he  Japanese  Delegation 

The  Japanese  Delegates  on  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  are 
convinced  that  many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  enemy  io 
the  coiu^e  of  the  present  war  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  international  law,  and  recognise  that  the  principal  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  individual  enemies  in  high  places.  They  are 
consequently  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  re-establiah  for  the  future 
the  force  of  the  principles  thus  infringed,  it  is  important  to  discover 
practical  means  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
such  violations. 

A  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  High  Tribunal  constituted  by  belligerents 
can,  after  a  war  is  over,  try  an  individual  beloujging  to  the  opposite 
side,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  It  may  further  be  asked  whether  international 
law  recognises  a  penal  law  as  applicable  to  those  who  are  guilty. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  us  important  to  consider  the  consequence 
which  would  be  created  in  the  nistory  of  international  law  by  the 

Erosecution  for  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  of  enemr 
eads  of  States  before  a  tribunal  constituted  by  the  opposite  party. 
Our  scruples  become  stm  greater  when  it  is  a  question  of  inaicting 
before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted  highly-placed  enemies  on  the 
sole  ground  that  they  abstained  from  preventing,  putting  an  eud 
to,  or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war, 
as  is  provided  in  clause  (c)  of  section  (b)  of  Chapter  IV. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  satisfy  public  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
the  decision  of  the  appropriate  tribunal,  it  would  be  better  to  rely 
upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  penal  liability,  and 
consequently  not  to  make  cases  of  abstention  the  basis  of  such 
responsibility. 

In  these  curcumstances  the  Japanese  Delegates  thought  it  possible 
to  adhere,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  m  the  Commission,  to  a 
text  which  would  eliminate  from  clause  (c)  of  section  (b)  of  Chapter 
IV  both  the  words  ^including  the  heads  of  States,'  and  the  provision 
covering. cases  of  abstention,  but  they  feel  some  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  amended  form  which  admits  a  criminal  liabilitv  where 
the  accused,  with  knowledge  and  with  power  to  intervene,  aostained 
from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  prevent,  putting  an  end  to, 
or  repressing  acts  in.  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  oi  war. 

The  Japanese  Delegates  desire  to  make  clear  that,  subject  to  the 
above  reservations,  they  are  disposed  to  consider  with  the  greatest 
care  every  suggestion  calculatea  to  bring  about  unanimity  in  the 
Commission. 

M.  Adatci. 
S.  Tachi. 

April  4,  1919. 

Annex  IV. 

Provisions  for  Insertion  in    Treaties   with  Enemy  Governments 

Article  I. 

The  Enemy  Government  admits  that  even  after  the  conclusion 

of  peace,  every  Allied  and  Associated  State  may  exercise,  in  respect 

of  any  enemy  or  former  enemy,  the  right  which  it  would  have  nad 

during  the  war  to  try  and  punish  any  enemy  who  fell  within  its 

power  and  who  had  been  guiltv  of  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 

the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from  the  usages  estabhshed  among 

civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates 

of  public  conscience. 

Article  II. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  constitute  a 
High  Tribunal  composed  of  members  named  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  proportions  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  admits  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal  to 
try  and  pxmish  enemies  or  former  enemies  ^ilty  during  the  war  of 
violations  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from 
the  usages  established  among  civiUsed  peoples,  from  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience.  It  agrees 
that  no  trial  or  sentence  by  anv  of  its  own  courts  shall  bar  trial  and 
sentence  by  the  High  Tribunal  or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States. 
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Article  III. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  <rf  the  High  Tribunal 
to  impose  upon  any  person  found  guilty  the  punishment  or  punish- 
ments which  may  be  impose}^  for  such  an  offense  or  offences  by 
any  court  in  any  country  represented  on  the  High  Tribunal  or  in 
the  country  of  the  convicted  person.  The  Enemy  Grovemment  will 
not  object  to  such  punishment  or  punishments  being  carried  out. 

Article  IV 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  tht- 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  the  delivery  to  the  designated  authority,  for  trial  bv 
the  High  Tribunal  or,  at  its  instance,  by  a  national  court  of  one  of 
such  Jellied  or  Associated  States,  of  any  person  alleged  to  be  guiltv 
of  an  offence  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of 
humanity  who  may  be  in  its  territory  or  otherwise  under  its  direc- 
tion or  control.     No  such  person  shall  in  any  event  be  included  in 

any  amnesty  or  pardon. 

Article  V 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  furnish  to  it  the  name  of  any  per^'n 
at  any  time  in  its  service  who  may  be  described  by  reference  to  his 
duties  or  station  during  the  war  or  by  reference  to  any  other 
description  which  may  make  his  identification  possible  and  further 
agrees  to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  appear  likely  ti* 
be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  persons  who  may  W 
tried  before  the  High  Tribunal  or  before  one  of  the  national  court* 
of  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  for  a  crime  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

Article  IV 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees  to  furnish,  upon  the  demand  of 
any  Allied  or  Associated  State,  all  General  Staff  plans  of  campaign 
orders,  instructions,  reports,  logs,  charts,  correspondence,  proceed- 
ings of  courts,  tribunals  or  investigating  bodies,  or  sucn  other 
documents  or  classes  of  documents  as  any  Allied  or  Associates! 
State  may  request  as  being  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  or  as  evidence  for  or  against  any  person,  and  up»n 
demand  as  aforesaid  to  furnish  copies  of  any  such  documents. 
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rnSSDAT,  AUGUST  12,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
combnttbb  on  foeeiox  relations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodee  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Harding,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  'Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and 
Pittman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  DAVID  HUNTEB  HIILEE. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Miller  to  take  the  stand.  Mr.  Miller,  will  you  give  your  full  name, 
please,  to  the  stenograpber  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  David  Hunter  Miller. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  are  now  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes,  sir;  special  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  Yes. 

The  Chairhan.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  firm  in  New  York? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

The  CuABtUAN.  You  were  in  Paris,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  what  position  there  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  went  to  Paris  in  November,  attached  to  the  mission 
of  Col.  House,  which  was  then  in. Paris.  When  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiatd  peac«  arrived  in  Paris,  I  was  attached  to  the 
American  commission  as  one  of  the  two  tecbincal  advisers,  or  legal 
advisers,  of  the  commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  after  the  armistice  that  vou  arrived  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  arrived  in  Pari) 
before  the  armistice,  and  arrived 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  yei 

Mr.  Miller.  1918. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  of  the 
did  you  have  any  part  in  drafting 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
you  mean  t^  plan  which  is  print 
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Article  III. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  High  Tribunal 
to  impose  upon  any  person  found  guilty  the  punishment  or  punish- 
ments which  may  be  impose^  for  sucn  an  offense  or  offences  by 
any  court  in  any  country  represented  on  the  High  Tribunal  or  in 
the  country  of  the  convicted  person.  The  Enemy  Government  will 
not  object  to  such  punishment  or  punishments  being  carried  out. 

Article  IV 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  the  delivery  to  the  designated  authority,  for  trial  by 
the  High  Tribunal  or,  at  its  instance,  by  a  national  court  of  one  of 
such  JUlied  or  Associated  States,  of  any  person  alleged  to  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of 
humanity  who  may  be  in  its  tierritory  or  otherwise  under  its  direc- 
tion or  control.     No  such  person  shall  in  any  event  be  included  in 

any  amnesty  or  pardon. 

Article  V 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  furnish  to  it  the  name  of  any  peison 
at  any  time  in  its  service  who  may  be  described  by  reference  to  his 
duties  or  station  during  the  war  or  by  reference  to  any  other 
description  which  may  make  his  identification  possible  and  further 
agrees  to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  appear  likely  to 
be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  persons  who  may  be 
tried  before  the  High  Tribunal  or  before  one  of  the  national  courts 
of  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  for  a  crime  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

Article  IV 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees  to  furnish,  upon  the  demand  of 
Any  Allied  or  Associated  State,  all  General  Staff  plans  of  campaign, 
orders,  instructions,  reports,  logs,  charts,  correspondence,  proceed- 
ings of  courts,  tribunals  or  investigating  bodies,  or  sucn  other 
documents  or  classes  of  documents  as  any  Allied  or  Associated 
State  may  request  as  being  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  or  as  evidence  for  or  against  any  person,  and  upon 
demand  as  aforesaid  to  furnish  copies  of  any  such  documents. 
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TtTBSDAT,  ATTOUST  IS,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washingtortj  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Harding,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and 
Pittman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  HUSTTEB  MILLEB. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  MiUer  to  take  the  stand.  Mr.  Miller,  will  you  give  your  full  name, 
please,  to  the  steno^apher  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  David  Himter  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  special  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  firm  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  Paris,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  what  position  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  went  to  Paris  in  November,  attached  to  the  mission 
of  Col.  House,  which  was  then  in. Paris.  When  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace  arrived  in  Paris,  I  was  attached  to  the 
American  commission  as  one  of  the  two  techincal  advisers,  or  legal 
advisers,  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  after  the  armistice  that  you  arrived  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  November.  I  left 
before  the  armistice,  and  arrived  there  after  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  1918. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  our  commissioners, 
did  vou  have  any  part  in  drafting  the  American  plan  for  the  league  ? 

MT,  Miller.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  ^'American  plan'' do 
you  mean  the  plan  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  ? 
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The  Chairman.  The  plan  which  was  submitted  by  the  President 
yesterday  as  the  American  plan,  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  of  which  I  handed  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant  of  the  league  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  was  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant,  but  your  former  question  related  to  the  American  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  submitted  memoranda  before  I  saw  that  plan, 
but  I  was  not 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  had  submitted  memoranda  to  the 
American  commissioners? 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is  that  I  submitted  one  memorandum 
to  Col.  House  before  the  commission  arrived  in  Paris,  and  that, 
together  with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  I  submitted  another  memo- 
randum to  the  commission  after  they  arrived  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  Those  memoranda  related  to  the  covenant  of  the 
league  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  they  related  to  a  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  suggestions  for  a  league  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Lansing 
drafted,  which  he  put  in  here  yesterday,  the  purpose  being  to  lay 
down  tne  principles  upon  whicn  the  covenant  of  the  league  should 
be  drafted  i 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether  I  did  or  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  resolution  of 
Mr.  Lansing's,  or  what  action  was  taken  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  commission  arrived  you  submitted  the 
memoranda  in  relation  to  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  one  memorandum.  I  think,  after  the  com- 
mission arrived. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  draft  then  made  of  the  covenant  of 
the  league  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Milled.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  plan  that  the  President  sent  in  yesterday— 
where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  it  came  from  the  President.  I  saw  it  in 
printed  form,  as  I  recollect,  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  it  then  for  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  After  it  was  printed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  was  printed — and  did  you  have  any  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

The  Cn^AiRMAN.  Was  that  plan  that  you  then  saw  the  same  as  tto 
one  in  the  printed  form  ?  I  ao  not  expect  you  to  cover  every  detail, 
of  course,  but  generally,  was  it  the  same? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  looked  at  it  very  hastily.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  was  submitted  to  you  in  printed  form, 
I  mean  after  it  was  shown  to  you  in  printed  form  by  tne  President, 
there  were  no  changes  made  in  it  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  sajr  that  you  first  saw  this 
plan  in  printed  form,  laid  before  the  commission  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same.     You  think  it  was  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  plan  that  I  saw  was  the  same  as  this 
plan  which  is  printed  in  the  record,  although  I  have  not  read  this 
with  enough  care  to  be  positive  as  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  No  changes  were  made  by  the  commission  in  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a  subsequent  draft 
submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  draft  that  we  have  here  was  not  the 
draft  submitted  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Submitted  to  whom? 

The  Chaerman.  To  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations 
appointed  by  the  peace  conference. 

ilr.  Miller.  I  aid  not  say  that,  or  at  least  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  American  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  appointed 
by  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  so.  I  did  not  personally  have  anything  to 
do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood  that  you  had  some  part  in 
drafting  the  leaeue  of  nations  as  it  finally  appeared. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  reported  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appear  before  that  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  present  at  its  meetings — that  is,  at  the  meetings 
of  tJie  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  of  the  peace  conference. 

Tlio  CHAniMAN.  That  was  composed  of  ho'v  many  persons  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  At  the  beginning  it  was  composed  of,  I  think,  15 
p<^rsons,  but  after  two  or  three  meetin^^js  four  other  powers  were 
rcnresented,  so  that  it  became  composed  of  19  persons. 

Tiio  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  commission  which  drafted  the 
covenant  of  the  league  as  it  now  appears  ? 

ilr.  Miller.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  American  plan  and  the  Italian  plan  and 
tho  British  plan  and  the  French  plan  all  submitted  to  that  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  other  plans ?  Do  you  know? 
Ilio  President  stated  to  us  at  the  White  House  in  March  that  the 
British  plan  was  submitted  as  the  foundation.  That  is,  were  the 
other  plans  withdra^ATi,  or  were  they  simplv  laid  aside  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  they  were  not  laid  asicie.     They  were  there. 
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The  Chairman.  They  took  the  British  plan  as  the  foundation  for 
the  work  of  the  league  commission,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion  


The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  not  the  British  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  plan  was  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  various  features  of 
various  plans. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  White  House  to  which  you  refer,  and  I  want  to  go  on  recorS  as 
saying  that  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  to  the  extent  of  remem- 
bering that  the  President  stated  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as 
the  foundation  for  the  formation  of  the  league.  I  understood  the 
President  to  say  at  that  time  that  it  appeared  that  it  was  possibly 
more  nearlv  like  the  British  plan  than  others,  but  I  certainly  did  not 
understand,  him  to  say  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as  the  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  there  were  these  four 

Elans;  that  they  were  in  agreement  on  the  fundamental  principles, 
ut  that  the  British  plan  was  the  basis  of  the  covenant  subsequently 
developed.     That  is  what  I  imderstood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  add  my  recollection  of  that  meet- 
ing, because  I  am  very  positive  about  it.  I  made  a  statement  about 
it  at  the  time,  the  next  day  after  the  President  talked  with  us;  and 
my  recollection  of  what  he  said  is  clear  and  positive,  to  the  eflfect  that 
he  said  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the  plan  that  had 
been  mostly  before  the  commission,  and  that  while  that  had  not  been 
adopted  just  as  presented,  it  furnished  a  basis  for  the  plan  that  was 
finally  adopted. 

Senator  Williams.  A  skeleton  structure. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  words  to  that  effect.  He  certainly 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the 
plan  that  the  commission  used  in  building  up  what  turned  out  to  be 
their  report  in  favor  of  a  covenant  for  a  Teaojue  of  nations,  and  that 
the  American  plan  and  the  other  plans  haa  been  laid  aside  or  put 
aisde.  He  did  not  say  whether  there  had  been  any  formal  vote 
taken  upon  that  or  not.  He  said  that  the  Italian  plan  had  not  been 
a  complete  plan,  but  was  more  of  a  skeleton  of  principles  than  it 
was  a  detailed  plan. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  more  a  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  statement 
of  principles. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  witness  whether  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts 
was  the  plan  that  was  followed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was 
printed.  It  was  available  to  anyone,  pnnted,  I  think,  in  the  paper, 
as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  bv  the  commission  was  a  plan  which  was  modeled,  to  some 
extent,  on  tne  other  plans,  but  was  not  the  GeH.  Smuts  plan  itself. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  speak  of  the  British  jjlan,  do  jou 
mean  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  generally;  although  I  think  there  was  another 
British  pamphlet  which  embodied  it. 
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Senator  McCuMBER.  But    generally,    when    you    speak    of    the 
British  plan,  you  refer  to  the  plan  submitted  by  Gen.  Smuts,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  ask  that  in  order  that  I  may  understand 
your  testimony. 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
your  examination.     I  simply  want  to  ask  the  witness  one  question, 
and  then  I  will  hand  him  back  to  you. 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Miller,  you  speak  of  being  present  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  was  a  committee,  I  suppose, 
of  the  delegates  who  were  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  It 
was  called  a  commission,  but  was  really  a  committee  of  that  body 
was  it  not,  composed  of  15  persons? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  would  probably  call  it  a  committee,  but  they 
call  it  a  commission  over  there. 
Senator  Brandegee.  I  get  the  idea, 
ilr.  Miller.  Of  19  members. 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  It  was  another  name  for  what  we  would  call 
a  committee  here  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  They  call  it  a  commission  when  it  is  rather  large. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  good.    You  said  you  were  present 
there  while  they  considered  the  formulation  of  the  plan  which  they 
finally  proposed? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  did  you 
regularly  attend  their  meetings?  Were  you  present  at  all  of  them 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  only  once  or  twice  ? 

Mr.  Mn^LER.  I  was  present  at  blU  of  them.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  understand  that.    You  were  there  as  an 
adviser? 
ilr.  Miller.  As  legal  adviser  of  the  President;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Chair  will  pardon  me  just  a 

moment,  as  we  appear  to  be  making  records  here 

The  Chairman «  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  My  reason  for  declining  to  attend  this  conference 
at  the  White  House  which  the  other  Members  have  testified  that  they 
attended  is  brought  out  by  the  records  which  have  been  made  here 
this  morning.  I  felt  that  we  would  differ  in  our  recollection  of  what 
occurred,  that  there  would  be  various  opinions  of  what  occurred,  and 
that  that  difference  would  possibly  be  embarrassing  both  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  declined  to  attend  that  conference  at 
the  White  House. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Miller,  that  comparison  shows 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  covenant,  as  now  presented,  was  exactly  like 
what  was  printed  in  this  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  some  of  it  is,  but  I  would  not  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  exactly  like  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  the  present  league  a  sort  of  composite  of 
various  plans  that  were  submitted? 

Mr.  Mjller.  Yes,  Senator;  and  it  is  the  composite  of  previous 
ideas  also,  such  as  the  so-called  Bryan  peace  treaties. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  those  arbitration  treaties  of  ^fr.  Bryan? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  the  30  treaties  which  were  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  of  which  20  were  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  very  brief  treaties  and  dealt  with  only 
one  thing. 

Mr.  Miller.  True,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  principle  of  those  trea- 
ties is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant?  Surely 
those  Bryan  treaties  do  not  cover  all  the  things  in  the  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  intend  so  to  state,  of  course. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  You  are  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant  which  prohibit  war  within  three  months  after  the  period 
of  arbitration  or  mvestigation  by  the  coimcil  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  refer  to  that,  Senator.  The  so-called  treaties  for 
the  advancement  of  peace  do  not  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
Neither  does  the  covenant.  They  do  provide  for  an  international 
inquiry  into  any  cause  of  difference  whatsoever,  in  the  most  sweeping 
language,  without  any  exception.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the 
covenant.  They  contain  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  pending  that 
inquiry.     There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  covenant. 

The  treaties  for  the  advance  of  peace  provide  that  the  international 
commission  shall  have  one  year  in  wnich  to  conduct  its  inquiry. 
The  covenant  makes  that  period  six  months. 

The  international  commissions  provided  by  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  are  composed  of  five  members,  of  which  only 
one  could  be  an  American.  That  is  very  similar  to  the  provision 
for  inquiry  by  the  coimcil,  on  which  the  United  States  is  represented 
by  one  member. 

Some  of  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace  provide  for  a 
further  period  of  six  months  after  the  report  of  the  commission 
in  which  the  parties  agree  not  to  go  to  war,  and  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  provide  that  the  report  of  the  international 
commission  may  be  made  by  a  majority.  The  covenant  provides 
that  only  in  the  case  of  a  report  which  is  unanimous,  except  for  the 
parties,  is  there  an  agreement  not  to  go  to  war. 

The  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace  reserve  liberty  of  action 
after  the  report,  subject  to  six  montns'  exception  in  some  casft>. 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  covenant  is  similar  except  in  the 
one  case  of  the  report  which  is  unanimous,  aside  from  the  parties, 
in  which  there  is  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  against  a  state  which 
accepts  the  ananimous  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  Byron  treaties  substantially  arbitra- 
tion treaties? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  established  a  league  of  nations  I 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Miller,  what  did  you  say  your  law  firm'^s 
name  was  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  Auchincloss  is  that?  What  is  his  firs: 
name? 

Mr.  Miller.  Gordon. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Does  he  hold  any  position  abroad  now? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  not.     He  was  in  the  State  Department  and 
rt'sitjiied  on  the  1st  of  Julv. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  has  been  abroad,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  he  doinji^  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  private  secretan^  to  Col.  House. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  related  to  Col.  House? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  his  son-in-law. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  partner  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  so  stated. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  an  inter- 
national lawyer? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  have  be-en  connected  with  the  State  Department 
siiKo  the  United  States  wont  into  the  w^ar,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  special  assistant  of  tfie  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  you  went  into  the  State  Department 
what  had  been  your  experience  as  an  international  lawj^er? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  a  general  practice  in  New  York.     To  some  ex- 
tent it  was  European. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  mean  advising  commissions  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Your  firm  had  a  general  law  practice  in  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Had  you  personally  had  any  special  exper- 
ienee  as  an  international  lawyer  representing  Governments  before 
commissions,  making  treaties,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Not  prior  to  my  entrance  into  the  State  Department. 
Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  name  of  your  position  that  you 
oecupied  when  you  sat  with  the  commission  on  the  covenant  of  the 
leainie  ?     What  did  you  call  yourself,  or  what  were  you  called? 

ifr.  Miller.  I  was  technical  adviser  of  the  American  commission 
to  negotiate  peace. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  who  recommended  you  for  that 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not.  I  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Lansing.  I 
lijid  l)een  appointed  by  him  about  a  year  previously  on  a  committee 
<'«>nsisting  of^Mr.  Lester  H.  Woolsey,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  State,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  myself,  to  prepare  data  of  a  legal 
nature  in  anticipation  of  peace  negotiations.  That  committee  worked 
in  Washington — I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  time,  but  for  about 
a  year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  American  commission  in  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  not  related  to  Col.  House,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  the  ^Vmerican 
f>Ian  that  the  President  is  said  to  have  taken  to  Europe  with  him,  the 
<lnift  for  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  MIL.LER.  No,  sir.     I  do  not  know  that  he  did  take  such  a  plan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  President  by  any  New  York  lawyers  a  plan  for  a  loa:j:iio 
of  nations  which  the  President  had  seen  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  I  have  been  told  by  New  York  lawyers  that 
they  had  seen  such  a  plan  and  that  they  knew  who  drew  it. 

Sow  many  plans,  or  suggestions,  or  resolutions,  or  prospectuses 
for  plans  were  presented  by  any  American  interests  or  any  Americans 
for  consideration  by  the  commission  of  the  plenary  conference  which 
was  considering  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  I  have  that  repeated  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  drafts  for  a  league  of  nations 
were  presented  by  anybody  to  the  commission  which  was  considerim: 
the  draft  for  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations  in  behalf  of  America  ? 
You  have  spoken  of  several  yourself. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  spoken  of  two. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  know  that  Secretary  Lansing  presontod 
a  resolution,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  do  not  know  to  whom  he  presented  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  stated  that  he  presented  it  to  the  ^\jneri- 
can  commission;  not  to  the  committee  or  commission  that  was 
considering  the  draft  in  behalf  of  the  peace  conference,  but  to  tho 
American  commission. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  commis- 
sion of  the  plenary  conference.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Amer- 
ican commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  speaking  of  both.  I  want  to  know,  if 
your  recollection  serves  you  about  it,  now  many  plans  or  su^estions 
were  presented  either  to  the  American  conmiission,  our  five  commis- 
sioners, of  which  the  President  was  the  head,  and  Col.  House  was  next 
in  rank,  and  Secretary  Lansing  was  a  member — ^how  many  American 
drafts  or  plans  or  suggestions  were  presented  to  the  official  commis- 
sion that  was  considermg  the  formation  of  a  covenant  for  a  league  of 
nations  as  an  agency  of  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  tne  American  commission  to  negotiate 
peace  was  concerned  and  the  plans  submitted  to  it,  1  have  mentioned 
all  that  I  know  about  it,  Senator,  except  that  I  suppose  that  a  great 
many  plans  were  presented  by  writers  on  the  subject  and  sent  to  the 
comimssion.     The  volume  of  such  matter  was  very  large. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  article  10,  as  it  is  now  embodied  in  the 
proposed  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  in  the  treaty  of  ^'er- 
sailles,  in  any  of  these  so-called  American  plans  of  propositions  i 

Mr.  Miller.  As  it  now  stands  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  the  subject  of  our  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  members  of  the  league 
phrased  in  that  way  in  any  of  the  American  propositions  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  at  this  point  read  into  the  record  Artide  III 
of  the  plan  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President — the  American  plan 
[Reading:] 

The  contrarting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as  against  ext<*rtut 
aggression  the  political  independence  and  territoiial  integrity  of  all  States  mem)  ere  <'i 
the  league. 
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That  is  the  whole  of  the  article.  It  is  in  the  American  plan  which 
the  President  sends  ns. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  are  familiar  with  that,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Miller,  that  Senator  Lodge  has  just  read? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  technical  expert  for  the 
commission,  are  not  those  two  provisions  substantially  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  provision  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  one  that  Senator  Lodge  just  read  and 
the  one  that  is  in  the  treaty,  article  10. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  there  is  considerable  diflference  between 
article  10  and  Article  III,  which  the  chairman  has  just  read  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  idea  of 
the  diflference. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  article  10  so  that  they  may  be  side 
by  side  [reading]: 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
agi:^ession  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  memlers 
of  the  league. 

TTiat  is  the  first  sentence  of  article  10.  I  will  repeat  Article  III 
[reading]: 

Tlie  contracting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as  against  external 
a^LTession  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  States  members  of 
the  league. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Now,  you  may  answer,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  first  sentence  of  article  10  differs  from 
article  3  in  containing  the  word  ^*  existing,"  and  otherwise  in 
phraseology. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Will  you  pardon  me  there  a  minute.  You 
interpret  the  words  ''existing  political  independence"  to  mean 
existing  political  independence  that  may  exist  at  the  time  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  if  it  is  ratified.  The  treaty  speaks  from  the  date  of  its 
ratification,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  goes  into  force  when  ratified  by  certain 
powers  as  therein  provided. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  ''existing  political  independence"  I  think  it 
Would  relate  back  to  the  date  of  signature. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  get  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  "existing,"  I  tnink  it  would  relate  back  to  the 
date  of  signature. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  the  treaty  when  ratified  goes 
back  to  the  date  of  signature. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  want  to  get  the  witness's  idea.  He  is  the 
international  lawyer  of  the  commission.  Suppose  the  treaty  is 
signed  at  different  dates  by  the  different  signatories.  Then  what 
does  "existing"  mean? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  were  all  signed  the  same  date. 

Senator  Brant)EOEE.  Please  let  me  examine  him.  You  will  have 
pk'nty  of  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  possibly  you  used  language  you 
did  not  intend.     You  said  "ratify." 
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Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  did  not.  He  said  the  word  "exist- 
ing'' relates  back  to  the  date  of  signature.  Now,  I  asked  him  if  the 
signatures 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  are  supposing  an  impossibility. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  mean  by  signatures?  Signa- 
tures by  whom  ? 

Mr.  MILLER.  By  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Chairman.'  On  the  28th  of  June. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  that  the  word  "existing"  relates 
back  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  28th  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  China  has  not  signed  the  treaty 
yet,  and  we  have  not  signed. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  has  signed  it.  . 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  bounda- 
ries have  been  changed  or  will  have  been  changed  between  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and  the  date  of  the  proclamation  that 
it  has  been  duly  ratijfied  by  the  diflFerent  nations;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  refers  to  the  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  treaty,  of  course. 
Those  are  the  boundaries  to  be  maintained  and  preserved,  are  thev 
not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  can  these  boundaries  be  changed  now. 
after  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  in  your  opinion, 
by  the  peace  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  boundaries  that 
are  not  described. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  boundaries  that 
are  described. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  is,  Can  a  boundary  be  change<l  after 
the  treaty  goes  into  force  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  asked  you  first  if  the  boundaries  to  bo 
preserved  by  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  are  the  l)oundari(s  as 
described  in  the  treaty.  I  assumed  of  course  that  they  were.  AVlmt 
do  you  say  to  that.     Are  they  or  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  tlit* 
league — the  boundaries  of  many  members  of  the  league  are  not 
described  in  the  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  ask  you  if  the  territorial  integrity  ^vhicll 
we  are  asked  to  guarantee  and  preserve  is  the  territory  as  detiniMl 
by  boundaries  fixed  in  the  treaty  where  boundaries  are  fixed  in  the 
treatv  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  think  that  the  peace  conference, 
or  what  is  left  of  it  now,  can  make  any  change  in  the  boundaries  thai 
are  defined  in  the  treaty,  do  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treatv. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  would  have  to  be  a  new  treaty,  woM 
there  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  new  agreement,  certainly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  moved  to  ask  that  because  Mr.  Davis, 
the  financial  expert,  the  other  day,  if  I  understood  his  testimony 
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conectly,  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  one  of  the  fruits 
in  the  covenant  of  the  league  was  that  if  any  mistake  had  been  made 
about  fixing  a  boundary  m  the  treaty  it  could  be  corrected  by  the 
leiigue  or  the  council  of  the  league.  You  do  not  think  that  coiud  be 
done,  do  you  ? 

Jlr,  Miller.  Well,  there  are  certain  of  the  boundaries  in  the  treaty 
which  are  not  definitely  fixed,  which  are  fixed  subject  to  plebiscite. 

The  Chairman.  Which  are  those,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  boundaries  are  not  definitely  fixed 
that  we  are  to  guarantee  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  plebiscite  in  upper  Silesia,  in  Schleswig, 
in  the  Saar  Basin 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  the  plebiscite  to  alter  the  boundaries  ?  It  does 
not  seem  to  read  that  way. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  catch  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  plebiscite  is  to  determine  to  what  country  it 
is  to  belong.  Does  the  plebiscite  alter  boundaries  ?  Plebiscites 
alter  possession  but  not  boundaries. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  boundaries  are  to  be  fixed  in  some  cases  by  the 
jJebiscite. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  we  do  not  guarantee  those,  do  we, 
under  the  language  of  our  obligation  to  guarantee  existing  boundaries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  complete  my  answer? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Belgium. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  you  consider  that  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty  we  are  gauranteeing  to  preserve  boundaries  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  future,  and  of  which  we  have  no  present  knowledge,  in 
some  instances? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  state  that  as  the  legal  effect 

Senator  Brandegee.  State  it  in  your  own  way,  and  take  all  the 
time  you  want  to,  what  your  conception  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  I  pointed  out  that  the  word  ^*  exist- 
in^''  does  not  qualify  *' territorial  integrity,''  but  qualifies  * 'political 
independence.'' 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  *'Territorid  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence." 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  territorial  integrity?  The  territorial 
integrity  as  of  what  date? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  territorial  integrity  as  it  exists;  primarily,  as  it 
exists  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  secondarily? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  it  may  be  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  according  to  these  plebiscites  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  Belgium.  The  second  part  of  the 
treaty  begins  by  defining  the  boundaries  of  Germanjr.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  the  boundaries  of  Germany  with  Holland  and 
France  are  to  be  changed,  do  you?  There  is  nothing  about  those 
there.  I  merely  asked  that  preliminarilv.  The  boundary  between 
France  and  Belgium  and  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land— are  those  open  to  change? 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  There  is  no  provision  for  changing  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium  and  the  boundary  between  Holland  and 
Befeium. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  that.  Are  they  open  to  change  by 
those  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  makes  no  reference  to  them,  Senator. 
They  are  open  to  change  by  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Between  France  and  Belgium,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  discussing.  The  only 
boundary  of  Belgium  that  is  open  for  settlement  is  the  boundan^ 
with  Germany.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  first  one  reads: 

The  boundaries  of  Germany  will  be  determined  as  follows: 

1.  With  Belgium:  From  the  point  common  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Beleium.  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  and  in  a  southerly  direction;  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the 
former  territory  of  neutral  Moresnet,  then  the  east^n  boundary  of  the  Kreis  ofEupen, 
then  the  frontier  between  Belgium  and  the  Kreis  of  Montjoie,  then  the  northeastern 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Malmedy  to  its  junction  with  the  frontier 
of  Luxemburg. 

Do  you  concede  that  boundary  to  be  open  to  further  change  1 
Mr.  Miller.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  article 
34  of  the  treaty  [reading] : 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Belgium  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territory'  com- 
prising the  \^  hole  of  the  Kreise  of  Eupen  and  of  Malmedy. 

During  the  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  treaty,  register  will  be 
opened  by  the  Belgian  authority  at  Eupen  and  Malmedy  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above  territory  will  be  entitled  to  record  in  writing  a  desire  to  see  the  ^  hole  or 
part  of  it  remain  under  German  sovereigntjr. 

The  results  of  this  public  expression  of  opinion  will  be  communicated  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  Belgiimi  undertakes  to  accept  the  decL^don 
of  the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  of  set  thug  possession. 
But  are  the  boundaries  to  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  boundary  woifld  be  changed  if  a  part  of  Eupen 
and  of  Malmedy  went  back  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  boundary  be  changed  1  The  possession 
would  be  changed,  imquestionably. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  sovereignty  would  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  mean,  are  they  altering  these  boundaries 
as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  as  the  boimdaries  of  Germany  and  Belgium  i 
It  may  go  to  Germany  or  Belgium  imder  article  34,  with  which  I  ani 
famihar,  but  the  change  provides  for  no  change  in  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  boimdary  line  will  depend  on  whether  it 
goes  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  depending  on  it  but 
possession. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  you  mean  is  that  at  present  under  the 
treaty  that  territory  is  subject  to  Belgium. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  subject  to  change  as  to  its  plebiscite  f 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  therefore  if  a  portion  of  it  goes  bark  to 
Germany  after  a  vote,  it  would  change  the  botmdary  of  Belgium. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it*. 
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Senator  McCumber.  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it  ? 
\[r.  Miller.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  get  what  it  meant. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  To  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
members  of  the  league  would  cover  the  preservation  to  the  powers  to 
whom  they  have  been  awarded  under  this  treaty,  of  all  the  colonies 
taken  from  Germany,  would  it  not? 

Mr,  Miller.  I  think  that  would  depend  on  the  exact  disposition 
of  the  colonies — the  final  disposition  of  the  colonies — ^which  is  not 
provided  in  detail  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  1  know,  but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  important  to  know  when  the  treaty  speaks  from — ^from  what 
date.  In  other  words,  does  it  mean  to  guarantee  boundaries  or  the 
territorial  integrity  of  members  of  the  league  as  that  integrity  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  or  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  its  ratification,  or  does  it  mean  to  guarantee,  as  you  sug- 
gest, the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  league  as  it  may 
he  added  to,  depending  upon  the  result  of  future  considerations  and 
the  award  of  other  territory  yet  to  come  to  the  various  members  of 
the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  whole  treaty  must  be  read  together.  The 
provisions  which  provide  for  the  plebiscites  are  a  part  oi  the  treaty, 
just  as  much  as  the  provisions  of  article  10. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well,  then.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  the  thing  we  are  asked  to  preserve  is  an  existing  thing 
or  is  a  thing  that  is  Uable  to  be  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  are 
we  guaranteeing  a  known  thing  or  something  that  is  liable  to  change 
in  the  future?  I  simply  want  your  opinion  about  it,  of  course.  I 
do  not  expect  your  decision  will  settle  it 

Mr.  Miller.  Naturally. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  I  want  to  get  your  view  of  it.  You 
were  present  at  the  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  the  territorial  inte^ty  of  Poland  would 
mean  the  territorial  integrity  of  Poland  as  it  resulted  from  this 
treaty — from  all  its  provisions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Including  the  provision  as  to  upper  Silesia  and  the 
plebiscite  there. 

Senator  Brandegee,  How  many  powers  took  part  in  the  so-called 
peace  conference  in  Paris  ?  By  that  I  mean  how  many  of  them  sent 
peace  commissions  or  delegates?  Do  you  not  remember  without 
looking  it  up  in  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  number  is  quite  large. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  large  ? 

Mr.  MxLLER.  It  ia  27,  not  counting  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
and  aside  from  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Counting  the  Germans  and  the  Biitish 
dominions  in  India,  how  many? 

Mr.  Miller.  Countingthose  would  make  33. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Thiity-three  powers.  Did  they  all  have  the 
same  number  of  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  fixed  the  number  of  commissioners  who 
were  to  attend  the  peace  conference  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  It  was  fixed  before  the  invitations  were  sent  out  bv 
the  French  Government  to  attend  the  conferehce. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  You  mean  it  was  fixed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, or  that  the  invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  invitations,  according  to  my  recollection,  were 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  number  was  fixed  by 
consultation  before  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Consultation  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  anything  that  y(m 
do  not  know.     Of  course,  if  you  do  not  know-^^ 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  the  United  States  was  consulted.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  powers  were  consulted,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  know  who  did  the  determiniiig  of 
how  many  commissioners  each  country  should  have,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Except  that  it  was  done  by  consultation.  I  do  iv>i 
know  who  participated. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  somebody  must  have  consultoil 
and  determined,  but  I  did  not  know  but  you,  being  the  expert  Icpil 
adviser  of  the  commission,  might  have  known.  Of  course,  if  you  lio 
not  know,  just  say  so  and  I  will  pass  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  it  was  discussed.  I  do  not  know  who 
made  the  final  decision. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  you  know  that  it  was  discussed,  bv  whom 
was  it  discussed?  Never  mind.  We  have  not  very  much  time  tliis 
morning. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is 

Senator  Swanson.  I  insist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  perfectly  willing  he  should,  but  it  i^ 
rather  immaterial,  and  the  witness  seems  to  hesitate. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  French  Government  sent  a  note  on  the  subject 
to  various  powers;  I  do  not  know  what  to  powers,  but  1  do  know 
that  the  United  States  was  included. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  was  con- 
sulted upon  how  the  commissioners 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  prefer  that  the  witness  should  do  the 
testifying,  because  the  Senator  will  have  a  chance  later. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  chairman,  and  I  addressed  the  chairman  for  tliat 
purpose. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  know  we  were  goine  through  all  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  irom  Connecticut, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.     Is  the  permission  granted  i 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  United 
States  was  consulted  as  to  how  many  commissioners  she  desired  U) 
name  to  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  or  not  presume,  from  that,  that  other 
nations  were  likewise  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly;  they  must  have  been. 
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Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  very  harmless  question  that  I  wished 
to  ask. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  think  so.     Now,  Mr.  Miller,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  these  different  participants  all  have  the  same  number  of 
commissioners  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 
Senator  Williams.  Different  numbers? 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  Different  numbers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  total  number  of  commis- 
sioners in  the  plenaiy  conference,  if  that  is  the  proper  expression? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Because,  as  you  suggested,  some  powers  had  a 
«:roater  number  than  others. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  How  many  meetings  did  the 
plenary  conference  have  before  these  commissions  were  appointed 
to  take  up  various  phases  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  as  to  that.  Senator,  the  commissions,  as  I 
remember  it,  were  not  appointed  at  the  same  time.  There  were  a 
irood  many  commissions  appointed,  and  I  do  not  think  they  were  all 
appointed  at  the  same  plenary  session. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  I  will  change  the  form  of   the 

cpiestion.     How  many  meetings   did   the  plenary   conference  hold 

before  the  final  meeting  of  the  plenaiy  conference  which  approved 

the  treatv  ? 

.     Mr.  Miller.  Three  or  four,  I  think.     I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  vou  aware  to  what  extent  the  various 
commissions  who  had  under  consideration  the  different  parts  of  the 
tioaty  consulted  with  one  another  and  kept  posted  on  the  work  of 
one  another? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  communication  be- 
tween the  commissions  as  such.  The  different  members  of  each 
(leleg:ation  who  were  on  the  srarious  commissions  doubtless  con- 
suited,  but  as  between  one  commission  and  another  I  do  not  think 
there  was  consultation  except  between  the  economic  commission 
and  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  After  each  commission  finished  its  work  and 
was  ready  to  report,  to  whom  did  they  send  the  completed  report  of 
tlieir  proposals? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  sent  it  to  the  plenary  conference  through  the 
secretariat. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  sent  it  to  the  secretariat.  Then  who 
took  the  various  reports  and  put  them  together,  so  as  to  make  the 
completed  treaty? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  drafting  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  were  these  reports  of  commissions  ap- 
proved by  any  meeting  of  the  plenary  council  before  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  plenary  council  approved  of  the  entire  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Some  of  them  were.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  them 
were. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  remember  which  ones  were  approved 
by  the  plenary  conference  before  the  entire  treaty  was  approved  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  report  of  the  commission  on  tne  league  of  nations 
was  approved. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Excuse  me  right  there.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  plenary  conference  that  approvea  the  report  on  the  league  of 
•nations,  were  the  reports  of  any  other  commissions  approved ! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  at  the  same  meeting  that  the  report  of 
the  commission  on  the  labor  clauses  was  approvea. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up,  Senator. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  My  impression  had  been,  from  what  little 
information  we  got  in  this  country  about  it,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
plenary  conference  which  approved  the  report  of  the  commission  on 
the  covenant  of  the  league  oi  nations  did  that  and  nothing  else,  and 
that  it  was  a  hastily  cSled  meeting,  called  by  the  President  to  get 
the  covenant  approved  so  that  he  could  come  back  here  in  March 
And  submit  it  tentatively  or  informally  to  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  did,  without  referring  to  the  final  report 
of  the  commission.  When  the  report  was  made  in  February,  I 
think  there  was  nothing  else  approved  at  that  meeting. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  th<)ught  you  were 
referring  to  the  later  meeting,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  attend  in  any  way,  or  were  you 
present,  either  as  an  auditor  or  in  any  other  capacity^  at  the  meeting 
of  the  plenary  conference  which  approved  the  oraf t  lor  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  one  in  February? 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  that  was  in  February,  and  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  a  first  report  and  a  second  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  report  where  the  plenary  conference 
approved  the  draft  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  just 
before  the  President  sailed  for  this  country  and  got  here  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  was  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  were  present.  Was  that  meeting  of  the 
plenary  conference  open  to  the  pu  dHc  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  people  were 
in  the  gallery;  or  was  there  a  gallery?  Were  there  outsiders  there 
other  than  the  delegates  or  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  the  public  was  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  quite  a  lai^e  audience  or  a  small 
one  ?  It  seems  to  me,  this,  being  an  epoch-making  event,  ought  to 
have  occasioned  a  ripple,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  a  few  spec- 
tators to  see  it  adopted.     But  never  mind 

Mr.  Miller.  There  were  quite  a  large  number,  considering—a^^ 
many  as  could  get  into  the  room. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  spectators  were  there — 10  or  100^ 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  well,  more  than  a  himdred,  Senator,  but  I  am  nt't 
an  expert  at  guessing  crowds. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  many  coidd  the  room  hold  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  room  cotdd  hold  some  hundreds. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  say  the  room  was  filled  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seemed  crowded  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  am  getting  something.  1  am  mnch 
obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  insisted  upon  it. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  insist  upon  it,  but  you  did.  There 
were  hundreds  of  people  there,  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  lon^  was  the  plenary  conference  in 
session  considering  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

ilr.  Miller.  Mv  recollection  is  it  was  all  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  whole  afternoon.  The  President  made 
the  report,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  made  a  speech  about  it,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  else  made  speeches  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  any  debate  on  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  plenary  council  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  Yes;  there  were  various  speeches  made. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  there  were  speeches  made.  The 
President  made  one.  Was  there  any  debate  upon  the  various 
articles,  the  26  articles,  which  constitute  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  the  speeches  were  all  prepared  speeches. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  seemed  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Canned  oratory? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  debate  or  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  anybody  ask 
anybody  else  what  certain  articles  meant  ?  Was  there  any  diflFerence 
of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  articles  or  what 
they  might  mean  ? 

ilr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so.     Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  was  not  a  word  said,  was  there,  except 
that  the  President,  and  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  and  other 
heads  of  delegations  made  remarks  about  it.  That  was  all,  was  it 
not,  and  then  they  imanimously  agreed  to  the  whole  thing,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion made  any  remarks  at  that  meeting.     Possibly  he  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  read  something  that  purported  to  be,  not 
a  protest  on  his  behalf,  but  a  regret  that  some  racial  equality  clause 
had  not  been  included  in  it,  or  something  of  the  kind,  out  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that.  I  do  not  consider  the  garbled  newspaper  ac- 
counts that  we  were  allowed  to  receive  through  the  censor  at  that 
time  as  being  authority  for  any  opinion ;  but  tnat  is  all  we  have.  I 
Ijet  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to 
ask. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  understand  that  the  league  of  nations 
has  authority  to  change  the  territorial  possessions  of  any  nation  a 
member  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  authority  to  some  extent  to  decide  on  these 
plebiscites,  as  granted  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  the  readjustment  of  the  Balkan  and  . 
other  Near  East  problems  should  not  prove  to  be  all  that  those  who 
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favor  them  hope,  would  the  league  of  nations  for  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  peace  have  authority  to  make  readjustments  of 
territorial  lines  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  unless  it  was  so  agreed. 

Senator  Harding.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  ^*so  agreed"  f 
Do  you  mean  the  unanimous  consent  of  everybody? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  it  might  be  agreed  in  the  treaty  with  AiL^tria. 
for  example,  or  with  Hungary  or  with  Bulgaria,  that  a  line  should 
be  subsequently  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  a  reservation,  for  instance,  like 
that  contained  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Saar  Basin,  wherein  the 
government  of  the  basin  is  intrusted  to  the  league  of  nations,  and 
wherein  Germany  renounce:?  her  sovereignty  to  the  league  of  nation> ' 

Mr.  Miller.  1  was  not  referring  to  that,  Senator.  I  was  referrin^c 
to  the  provisions  which  provide  lor  the  fixing  of  the  line  and  for  a 
plebescite  in  such  teri'itory  as  Upper  Silesia,  or  in  Schleswig. 

Senator  Harding.  Maybe  I  can  make  it  a  little  more  specific.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  question  is  wise.  I  am  trying  to  clear  U|> 
certain  things  in  my  own  mind.  Suppose  the  disposition  of  Tixrare 
should^  two  years  from  now,  prove  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  astimate  of  the  members  of  the  council  or  the  as^eml)lv. 
Has  the  league  authority  to  undei'take  the  readjustment  of  ll.at 
assimment  (n  territory  i 

Air.  Miller.  To  change  it? 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  without  a  specific  provision  in  the  treaty 
with  Austria. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  might  be  a  specific  provision  in  a  subsequent 
treaty;  in  that  case,  with  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  in  accepting  the  lea^e  covenant  in  the 
peace  treaty  that  we  have  before  us  we  really  unaertake  to  guarantee 
territorial  integrity  that  we  know  not  of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  boundaries  are  not  fixed.     That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate,  but  there  is  no 
need  of  adjourning  this  hearing,  because  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  from  12  to  2  o^clock  to  enable  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  parade  of  the  Marines  to  do  so,  so  the  Senate  ^ill  not 
really  meet  for  action  until  2  o'clock. 

(Senator  McCumber  took  the  chair.) 

Senator  Moses.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Brandegeei 
has  some  other  questions  to  propound,  but  he  has  left  the  room 
temporarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Miller,  does  not  this  league  of  nations 
article  itself  provide  that  where  any  nation  shall  report  to  the  league 
that  a  given  question  has  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  worW. 
the  league  may  take  up  that  question  and  consider  it  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  it? 

Mr.  Miller    Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  in  so  far  as  that  goes,  Senator  Harding > 
question  would  have  been  answered  in  the  afl^mative,  that  the  leagut^ 
could  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  Thrace  if  later  on,  upon  com- 
plaint of  Greece  or  Bulgaria,  the  league  concluded  that  it  was  » 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  World  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

vSenator  Williams.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  qruestion.  Does 
it  not  provide  that  the  league  shall  have  power  to  consider  complaints 
that  existing  treaties  have  become  inapplicable  and  that  if  allowed  to 
exist  they  may  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.    Article  19  provides: 

The  assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  members  of  the 
league  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of  inter- 
national conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  Now,  following  up  Senator  Williams's  question : 
vSuppose  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  that  the  possession  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  which  we  purchased  within  the  last  few  months, 
should  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. Would  the  league  have  a  right  to  step  in  and  make  that 
readjustment  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  in  my  opinion  not. 

Senator  Harding.  They  would  be  inhibited  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  only. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  inhibited  by  that,  in  my  opinion — by  the 
Monroe  doctrine  provision. 

Senator  Harding.  This  is  the  point- 1  am  trying  to  get  at,  and  I 
consider  it  of  some  importance.  If  when  once  territorial  lines  are 
established  by  this  peace  treaty  the  league  has  authority  to  step  in 
to  make  a  readjustment  and  pass  territory  from  one  nation  to  another 
in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
l«}^rue  doing  the  same  thing  with  a  piece  of  American  territory? 
What  except  oiu*  size  would  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  my  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  league  has  the  power  to  make  the  change. 

Senator  Harding.  You  said  to  Senator  WUlianis  that  if  they  found 
an  adjustment  of  territory  was  menacing  the  peace  of  the  world, 
tliey  had  the  authority  to  take  it  up  and  change  it. 
Mr.  Miller.  To  advise.     I  read  tlie  article. 

Senator  Williams.  I  said  to  recommend — to  investigate  and 
recommend. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  then,  let  us  follow  that.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  practical  question — I  should  like  the  judgment  of  the 
witness  on  this:  What  does  the  league  amount  to  it  its  recom- 
mendations are  nothing  more  than  an  admonition  ? 

Senator  Williams.  If  its  recommendation  is  unanimously  adopted 
and  there  is  no  minority  report  upon  it,  then  none  of  the  members  of 
the  league  can  go  to  war.  That  is  one  thing.  The  next  thing,  of 
course,  is  that  where  the  recommendation  oi  the  council  is  unani- 
mously ^ven,  we  being  represented  upon  it  as  well  as  the  other  great 
cowers,  it  will  have  a  moral  weight  in  the  world  that  will  be  irre- 
sistible. 

Senator  Harding.  All  right.  Now,  let  us  follow  that.  Suppose 
we  were  involved,  and  the  league  unanimously  made  a  recommenda- 
tion, and  we  declined  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  league. 
What  happens  then  ? 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  were  the  case,  of  course  our  commission 
would  have  had  to  vote  against  what  we  have  done.  If  there  was  no 
minority  report,  then  if  we  went  to  war,  the  council  would  consider 
what  measures  were  necessary  and  would  make  a  recommendation; 
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but  in  addition  to  that,  the  free  passage  of  troops  would  be  allowed 
through  the  territories  of  all  members  of  the  league  against  the  re- 
calcitrant country — in  that  case  our  own  country — and  in  addition 
to  that  the  league  might  recommend  anything  that  it  chose  to  recom- 
mend that  migrit  be  accepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is  all  entirely 
irregular,  with  due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Of 
course,  he  is  expressing  his  opinion,  and  we  would  have  different 
opinions,  and*  this  committee  is  engaged  in  a  general  conversation. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  the  Senator  mind  if  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world. 

Senator  Williams.  I  agree  thoroughly,  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
asked  a  question  and  I  was  answering  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  he  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  turned  to  me,  and  we  were  just 
talking  amongst  ourselves. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  question  was  rather  general,  and 
it  might  be  answered  by  anyone.  We  will  get  back  to  the  witness 
now. 

Senator  Harding.  I  will  address  my  question  to  the  witness.  This 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Take  a  hypothetical  case,  where  a  question 
of  American  territory  is  involved,  and  the  league  of  nations  recom- 
mends contrary  to  our  wishes.  Suppose  then  that  we  do  not  even 
go  to  war.  We  are  subject  to  what  might  be  termed  ostracism  by 
the  international  powers,  are  we  not?  Are  we  subjected  to  that, 
for  one  thing?  Are  we  made  an  international  outlaw  if  we  refuse 
to  accept  the  recommendations? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  if  we  do  not  go  to  war. 

Senator  Harding.  Jire  we  not  subject,  under  the  terras  of  the  con- 
tract, to  trade  boycotts  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Certainly  not,  unless  we  go  to  war, 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  one  of  the  sections  of  article  16,  which  j)rovidcs 
that — 

Should  any  member  of  the  league  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants,  under 
articles  12,  13,  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  vrar 
against  all  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  we  do  not  go  to  war.  What  happens  t 
Suppose  we  just  refuse  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  loag^je 
and  ia^nore  its  authority  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  happens  as  a  practical  matter  ? 

Senator  Harding.  What  happens  to  us  as  a  practical  thing? 

Mr.  Miller.  Nothing,  under  the  covenants,  if  we  do  not  resort  to 
war. 

Senator  Harding.  But  the  league  would  have  authority  to  institute* 
a  boycott,  economic  pressure,  embargoes 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  asking  the  witness. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  prefaced  by  tho?t^ 
words  I  just  read,  which  limit  it  to  a  case  whore  a  member  of  thr 
league  resorts  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenent  under  articles^-. 
13,  or  15. 
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Senator  Harding.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  what  remedy  has  the 
loafriie  to  make  its  recommendations  effective  ? 

Mr.  iliLLER.  Public  opinion,   publicity,   the  moral  force   of  its. 
recommendations. 
Senator  Moses.  We  might  be  expelled. 

Mr.  Miller.  For  a  violation  of  any  covenant  we  might  be  expelled. 
Senator  McCuirfBER.  But  mere  negative  action  would   not  be    a 
violation  of  the  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  a  violation  of  the  covenant  in  this  particular 
case  that  is  supposed. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
accept  the  suggestions  of  the  council,  it  would  not  make  a  cause  for 
px])ulsion. 
Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  let  us  put  it  in  another  wav.  Suppose 
the  league  makes  an  alteration  of  territorial  lines,  are  we  Bound  under 
article  10  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  new  allotment? 
Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  the  league  has  any  power  to 
make  a  new  line,  as  you  put  it,  except  in  a  case  where  it  is  given 
s|)ecific  power  under  this  treaty  or  under  a  subsequent  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  I  understood  you  to  say,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  if  a  situation  was  menacing  the 
peace  of  the  world  it  did  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  to  advise.  I  read  article  19,  in  which  that 
would  be  included.     The  word  ^^ advise^'  is  used. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  let  us  go  back  to  a  specific  case.     I  am 
sorry  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  it  is  important  to  me. 
Senator  Fall.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 

Senator  Harding.  If  I  understand  the  covenant,  if  that  question 
arises  and  w^e  are  disputants,  we  have  nothing  to  say.     We  are  ruled 
cut  because  we  are  disputants. 
Mr.  Miller.  We  sit  in  the  coimcil. 

Senator  Harding.  I  know;  but  we  do  not  vote  on  it,  because  we 
are  disputants. 

Mr.  miller.  I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  no  provision  that  we 
do  not  vote. 

vSeuator  Fall.  There  are  several  provisions  here  that  wherever  a 
me.uber  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  it  has  no  vote. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  differ.  Senator 

Senator  Swanson.  Explain  your  understanding  of  it. 
Mr.  Miller.  My  understancung  is  that  the  provision  does  not  say 
that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  vote,  out  it  simply  provides 
that  the  votes  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  counted. 
Senator  Harding,  it  is  the  same  practical  situation. 
Senator  Fall.  It  is  the  same  thing.     I  do  not  see  why  you  want 
us  to  vote  if  the  vote  is  not  counted.     That  is  the  southern  style. 

Senator  Harding.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  I  am 
very  sincere  about  it.  I  want  to  know  if  the  league  becomes  an  inter- 
national power  that  can  change  territorial  lines  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  then  command  the  adherents  of  the  league  to 
re-^pect  those  lines. 
Mr.  Miller.  My  opinion  is  no. 

Senator  Harding.  Except  as  it  is  provided  for 

Mr.  Miller.  Except  as  it  is  specifically  provided  for  in  this  treaty 
or  in  other  treaties 
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Senator  Harding.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  you  said  that  the  draft  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  of  nations  which  was  finally  adopted  as  a  basis 
upon  which  the  commission  worked  to  get  its  final  results  was  a  com- 
posite of  many  suggestions. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Parts  being  taken  from  the  four  drafts  submitted 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  made  that  composite  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  to  ask  a  rather  technical  question  before  I 
can  answer  your  question.  Do  you  mean  who  physicall3^  got  it 
up,  prepared  the  language  of  it? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Hurst  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  form  m  which  you  submitted  it,  was  it 
submitted  by  our  representatives  on  the  commission,  namelv,  the 
President  and  Col.  House?  You  submitted  it  to  them  and  they 
submitted  it  to  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  draft  as  you  handed  it 
to  the  President  and  Col.  House  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  the  department  has  a  copy. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  the  limitations  set  upon  our  procuring  the 
information,  as  stated  in  the  President's  letter  of  yesterday,  do  you 
think  we  could  get  it  ? 

Mr,  MuLER.  1  have  no  authority  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  the  witness  to  endeavor  through  the 
department  to  get  that  for  the  committee  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  the  witness  do  so  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  did  not  hear  the  question.  What  was  it 
that  was  desired  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  witness  testified  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
draft  upon  which  the  finally  completed  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  was  based  was  a  composite  draft  containing  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  four  drafts  submitted  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  he  testified  that  that  composite 
draft  was  made  by  Mr.  Hurst  and  himself.  I  am  asking  if  we  caa 
get  possession  of  that  draft  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  right  way  would  be  to  ask  the  department. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  ask  the  department,  if  that  is  the  request. 
I  can  not  do  any  more  than  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  that  is  all  that  you  could  do. 
.  Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCitmber.  You  have  not  a  copy  in  your  possession^ 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Moses,  will  you  put  into  the  record 
a  statement  of  the  reason  why  such  a  reauest  is  made? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  because  I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
particulars  the  completed  draft  departed  from  tlie  draft  of  Mr.  ililler 
and  Mr.  Hurst. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Why? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  a  great  thirst  for  information  on  the  subject 

Senator  Httchoock.  Why  ? 
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Senator  Moses.  I  would  like  to  enlighten  myself.  I  shall  have  to 
vote  on  it  presently. 

Senator  HrrcHCX)GK.  I  supposed  you  had  made  up  your  mind  a 
Ions:  while  ago. 

Senator  Fall.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  doing  as 
we  aU  very  often  do,  and  that  is  judging  others  by  himself.  Mr. 
Chairman,  mav  I  ask  the  witness  a  tew  questions  ? 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  referred  once  or  t^ice  to  article 
19,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  that  is  the  only  article  that  would  be 
appealed  to  in  the  event  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  readjustment 
of  territorial  lines.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  question  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  touching,  we  will  say,  an  irrigation  project  on  the  Colorado 
J?iver,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  the  United  States  and  a  portion  of 
which  was  in  Mexico,  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  league 
by  Mexico  after  we  had  become  a  member  of  the  league,  or  by  some 
friend  of  Mexico,  while  Mexico  is  outside  the  league.  Suppose  the 
league  in  its  judgment  were  to  eome  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  a 
question  that  might  affect  the  peace  of  the  world.  Article  17,  in  the 
event  that  Mexico  was  out  of  the  league,  would  then  be  invoked, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Fall.  In  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  league  and 
a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  league,  it  is  provided  that  the 
nonmembers  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligation  of  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dispute.  Mexico  woula  then  be  invited  by 
the  coimcil  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of 
that  dispute,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Upon  such  conditions  as  the  council  may  deem  just. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  attempting  to  quibble 
about  it. 

Mr.  MiLi^ER.  No ;  I  was  not  either. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  care  to  read  into  the  record  the  entire 
article,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  it.  The  invitation  would  be 
extended  to  Mexico  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dispute.  Then  articles  12  to  16  of  the  covenant  would 
immediately  automatically  become  operative  in  the  event  that 
Mexico  accepted  the  invitation,  would  tney  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  then  that  under  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  17 — 

Upon  Buch  invitation  being  given  the  council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best 
and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances — 

if  the  recommendation  of  the  council  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mexican  line  should  be  so  extended  as  to  take  in  that  portion  of  the 
countrv  in  dispute  which  is  now  claimed  by  the  United  States,  what 
would  he  the  effect  of  such  recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Mn^LER.  It  would  depend  on  whether  the  United  States 
accepted  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Mexico  accepted  it,  and  acted  upon 
it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept.  What  would  be  the  status  ? 
\Miat  would  be  the  result  ? 

13.5546—19 26 
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Mr  Miller.  The  result  would  be  that  not  having  been  aeceptod 
by  the  United  States,  it  would  not  have  gone  into  effect. 

'  Senator  Fall.  Suppose  Mexico  had  accepted  and  put  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  council.  Suppose  that  she  had  put  her 
flag  over  the  country  and  put  her  civil  officers  there,  if  not  her  mili- 
tary force,  to  administer  it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fall.  It  would  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 
.  Senator  Fall.  By  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  league,  when  Mexico 
herself  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  league? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  stiU  be  an  invasion  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Senator  Fall.  One  which  we  would  be  authorized  to  resist  ^ith 
armed  force,  without  violation  of  our  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  what  does  it  mean  by  saying,  in  the  paragraph 
which  I  was  reading  here,  '*And  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances'' 1  If  your  construction 
is  true,  they  could  not  then  recommend  anything  which  might  prove 
effectual. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  second  paragraph  of  article  17  is  the  provision 
for  inquiry,  upon  the  invitation  being  given. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  supposes  that  the  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted by  Mexico 

Senator  Fall.  Accepted  by  Mexico,  and  Mexico  comes  in.  1  will 
state  the  proposition  a  little  more  fully.  Suppose  that  in  the  event 
of  such  dispute  Mexico  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
league  for  the  purposes  of  the  dispute  only,  and  she  accepts. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Immediately  and  automatically  the  provisions  of 
articles  12  to  16  apply.  The  council  makes  its  recommendations, 
with  such  suggestions  as  it  thinks  necessary  to  make  such  recommen- 
dations effectual.  Mexico  accepts,  and  acts  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  takes  the  effectual  means  suggested  by  the  council.  The 
United  States  refuses  to  accept  it.     You  say  that  Mexico  in  taking 

gossession  of  the  territory  womd  be  making  an  invasion  of  the  United 
tates  which  we  would  be  justified,  without  violating  our  pledges,  to 
resist  with  all  the  force  necessary.     Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  the  recommendation  of  the  council  would 
be,  as  I  understand  your  question,  a  recommendation  regarding  a 
disputed  boundary? 

senator  Fall.   Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the  territorv  i 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  recommendation,  assuming,  as  I  understand  you, 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  Mexico,  would  not  in  my  opinion  authorize 
Mexico  to  take  possession  forcibly  of  the  territory. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  did  not  do  it,  then  both  the  United  Stat^ 
and  Mexico,  to  use  a  legal  phase,  would  be  in  contempt  of  the  council, 
because  neither  one  would  have  accepted  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Mexico  ^ould  have  accepted,  according  to  your 
hypothesis. 

Senator  Fall.  Oh,  no.  According  to  my  hypothesis,  but  you  Siiy 
she  would  have  no  right  to  accept.  I  am  saying  that  she  does  accept 
the  recommendation.  The  recommendation  is  that  the  disputed 
territory  is  given  to  Mexico,  and  the  effectual  means  which  is  sug- 
^(^ted  by  the  council  for  putting  that  recommendation  into  effect 
is  that  Mexico's  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  over  the  disputed 
territory.  Mexico  accepts  the  recommendation  and  adopts  the 
means  suggested  by  the  council,  and  puts  her  flag  over  it  and  takes 
jXKsession. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  difference,  Senator,  is  this:  That  the  recommen- 
dation which  the  council  would  make  in  the  case  of  a  boundary 
dispute  would  be  to  suggest  where  the  boundary  should  be  locatedf 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  you  go  further 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  I  will  take  a  case  that  possibly  you  know 
about,  having  been  connected  with  the  department,  to  put  the  shoe 
on  the  other  foot.  The  Chemizal  zone  in  Texas  is  claimed  by  Mexico 
and  by  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  American  flag  is 
put  over  it,  the  American  customs  are  put  over  it,  and  one  end  of 
the  international  bridge  between  Texas  and  Mexico  is  located  upon 
the  Chemizal  zone,  which  has  always  been  claimed  by  Mexico,  or  is 
now  claimed  by  her,  at  least.  An  arbitration  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Arbitration  has  been 
had  upon  that  question.  The  arbitration  resulted  in  a  decision 
atrahist  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  refused  to  accept 
ttie  result  of  the  arbitration.  Now,  suppose  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  were  brought  up  to-day,  without  reference  to  the  prior  arbi- 
tration, and  Mexico,  through  some  friend — because  any  nation  has  a 
ri^dit  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  council  imder  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  any  matter  which  may  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world — 
Mexico,  throudi  some  friend,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  council.  France  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  that  decided  against 
lis  in  that  case.  Suppose  the  attention  of  the  council  was  brought  to 
the  Chemizal  zone,  and  Mexico  imder  article  17  was  invited  to  become 
one  of  the  members  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chemizal 
dispute;  and  suppose  that  one  party  refused  to  arbitrate.  Auto- 
matically the  case  would  go  to  the  council  for  disposition.  Suppose 
the  coimcil  decided  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Mexico  and  recom- 
mended that  the  American  flag  be  pulled  down  and  that  the  Mexican 
tla^  be  raised  over  the  Chemizal  zone  and  that  Mexico  took  possession 
through  her  civil  authorities  and  established  her  customs  upon  this 
zone;  and  suppose  that  Mexico  acted  upon  that  recommendation, 
and  the  United  States  refused,  as  she  has  refused,  to  abide  by  the 
arbitration  and  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  council.  What  would 
be  the  result? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  your  question  assumes  that  the  coimcil 
mio;ht  recommend  that  Mexico  should  go  to  war. 

Senator  Fall;  Xo;  I  am  not  assuming  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
ver}'  carefully  refrained  from  the  use,  except  incidentally,  of  an 
ar    ed  force. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  said  as  I  understood,  an  armed  force. 
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Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  any  armed  force, 
and  put  the  supposition  that  Mexico^  witliout  the  use  of  a  man  in 
xmiform  or  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  a  pistol  or  a  hoe,  should  proceed  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  and  to  use  the  effectual  means 
which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  the  disputed 
country.  She  comes  over  across  the  country,  across  what  we  now 
regard  as  the  international  line,  and  raises  her  flag  and  establishes 
her  customs.     What  is  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  repeat,  Senator,  that  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.     Neither  party  has  agreed  to  accept  that. 

Senator  Fall.  But  Mexico  has  accepted  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question  and  not 
be  interrupted  all  the  time. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  objected  yourself  to  somebody  butting  in. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  objectmg  to  an  ordinary  conversation,  just 
as  I  am  objecting  now. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  witness  should  not  be  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  answer. 
.^  Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  accept  your  suggestion 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  making  the  objection,  whether  you 
accept  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  then;  I  will  pursue  my  line  of  inquiry 
without  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  question  was. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  anjr  armed  force,  and  put  the  sup- 
position that  Mexico,  without  tne  iiae  of  a  man  in  uniform,  or  a  man  witn  a  rifle  or  i 
pistol,  or  a  hoe  should  proceed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commiadon  and  to  use  the 
eh'ectual  means  which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  Uie  disputed 
coimtry.  She  comes  over  across  the  country,  across  what  we  now  regard  as  the  inter 
national  line,  and  raises  her  flag  and  establishes  her  customs.    What  is  the  result? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  Senator,  the  distinction  is  this:  The 
question  being  a  boundary  dispute,  the  recommendation  of  the 
coimcil  is,  as  it  is  specifically  stated  in  the  covenant,  a  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  not  a  aecision  of  the  boundary  dispute,  and  the  Unitetl 
States  in  the  case  supposed  is  not  obliged  to  agree  and  does  not 
agree  to  accept  that  as  a  decision  of  the  dispute.  All  the  Unittni 
States  agrees  is  by  negative  covenant  that  it  will  not  resort  to  war  in 
disregard  of  the  covenants  in  the  three  articles  named,  the  reference 
in  this  case  being  to  article  15,  which  says  that  the  members  of  the 
league  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  a  dispute 
that  complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  That  is  the 
sole  covenant.  The  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  question  is  nor 
settled,  as  it  would  be  by  final  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  conditions  as  we 
left  them.  Mexico  is  over  here  witn  her  flag  raised  and  her  custom- 
houses on  the  chemizal  zone.    What  is  the  result  f 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  can  not  imagine  Mexico  being  there,  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  possibly  your  imagination  is  not  as  vivid 
as  mine.  I  can  imagine  her  being  there,  because  she  is  constantlj 
trying  to  come  now,  invading  the  chemizal  zone.  Now,  in  the  ©vent 
that  your  imagination  coula  wing  its  far  light  to  that  result,  if  the 
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United  States  resorted  to  force  to  eject  Mexico  she  would  violate 
article  16  of  the  league  covenant,  and  all  the  power  of  each  of  the 
members,  and  all  of  them  collectively  and  severally,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  nations  not  members  of  the  league,  under  articles  16 
and  17,  should  be,  and  they  obligate  themselves  to  exert  it  economi- 
cally, financially  and  with  armed  force,  against  the  United  States, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  United  States  resorts  to  war,  the  provisions 
of  article  16  apply  to  the  United  States  the  same  as  they  do  to  any 
other  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
resort  to  war,  we  would  simply  have  a  condition  existing  where  the 
United  States  possibly  woula  still  continue  to  maintain  ner  custom- 
houses, wave  her  flae  in  the  breeze  along  by  the  side  of  the  Mexican 
customhouse,  and  me  Mexican  flag  floatmg.  Would  that  be  the 
condition  ? 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all  on  that  line.    I  have  one  or  two  other 
questions. 
Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Miller  a  question. 
Senator  Fall.  On  this  line  ? 
Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 
Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  in  a  boundary  dispute  like 
this,  you  stated  that  your  judgment  is  that  the  United  States,  where 
the  recommendation,  as  contained  in  the  covenant  is  unanimous, 
would  agree  not  to  resort  to  war  ? 
Mr.  AuLLER.  Yes.  - 

Senator  Swanson.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not  accept  that 
provision,  Mexico  woidd  not  be  restrained  from  going  to  war  ?  Under 
the  covenant,  she  could  declare  war  against  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  would  be  no  covenant  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
not  to  go  to  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  she  could  declare  war  against  us.     If  she 
<\'ul  so,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  league  covenant  that  prevents  us 
from  defending  against  a  war  declared  on  us  first  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  be  the  aggressor  in  a  war 
iii^ainst  us,  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  us  from  defending  our- 
selves.    Our  covenant,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  is  that  we  agree 
not  to  go  to  war,  where  there  is  this  unanimity  ? 
Mr.  Millar.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  declare  war  on  us,  do  you 
know  anything  that  prevents  us  from  being  on  the  defensive?  Is 
there  any  such  provision  in  the  league  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  it  would  create  a  state  of  war  which  we  could 
not  avoid. 

Senator  Fall.  We  can  each  read  again  article  16  and  the  other 
articles,  and  we  would  possibly  come  to  the  same  result  of  a  disagree- 
nicMit,  which  is  the  result  ordinarily  between  an  old  line  Baptist  and 
a  Methodist.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  said  that  this  covenant  was 
largely  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  I 
understood  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  said  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  covenant  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Bryan  peace  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  features  which  you  referred  to  was  that 
we  had  only  one  representative  in  the  international  commission  pro- 
vided by  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  we  would  have  only  one  repre- 
sentative upon  the  council. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  there  was  only  one  American  on  the  interna- 
tional commission. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  you  now  use  the  word  '^American."  You 
said  '*one  representative/'  because  I  put  that  down  myself.  I  am 
glad  you  qualify  it  by  saying  *'one  American.' ' 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  used  the  word  ^'^Vmerican*'  before, 
and  the  stenographic  record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  want  to  do  you  justice.  I  regret  that  my  hearing 
was  at  fault.  Now,  in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  you  speak  ol  the  pro- 
vision for  this  international  commission.  That  was  a  commission 
between  two  nations  alone,  was  it  not;  that  is,  the  two  nations  whiili 
were  parties  to  this  particular  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  I  used  the  words  "international  commission." 
because  those  are  the  words  used  in  the  Bryan  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  Y^es;  it  is  also  the  ex|3ression  used  in  this  peace 
treaty,  is  it  not;  but  in  this  peace  treaty  it  means  in  many  instances 
the  representatives  of  all  the  various  nations,  while  in  the  Bryan 
peace  treaties  it  means  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  word  ''council'^  is  used  in  the  covenant— not 
members  of  the  international  commission. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  members  of  the  council  then,  or  the  repn^ 
sentatives  of  the  nations.  You  are  familiar  with  tliis  treaty.  There 
are  plebiscite  commissions  and  governing  commissions  established 
through  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  covenant. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  both,  and  the  covenant  appears  to  be.  s<^ 
far,  untU  we  can  possibly  separate  it,  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Now,  all  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  are  similar,  and  article  2  of  the 
treat}^  that  I  now  have — which  happens  to  be  the  treaty  with  Niea- 
ragua,  but  there  are  similar  covenants  in  each  of  them,  and  1  have 
them  here  before  rae — provides  that  the  commission  shall  be  composinl 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  as  follows:  One  member  shall  he 
chosen  from  each  country  by  the  Government  thereof.  That  is  the 
American  citizen  that  you  had  reference  to.  One  member  shall  ho 
chosen  by  each  Government  from  some  third  country'.  That  is  the 
representative  of  this  country  on  that  commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  two  chosen  by  this  countrv,  ves. 

Senator  Fall.  Supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  this  countiy. 
because  Nicaragua  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
that  man  chosen  by  this  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  this  country  has  two  representatives  chosen 
by  itself.  Nicaragua  has  two,  chosen  by  itself,  and  the  fifth  member 
is" chosen  by  the  two  coimtries  jointly,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  in  most  of  the  treaties  it  is  provided  thai  I:* 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  four  first  named. 

Senator  Fall.  I  can  read  this  treaty  to  you. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  They  differ  a  little  bit  in  that. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  am  very  familiar  with  them.  I  will  sav  to  you 
very  frankly  that  I  am  not  yet  at  all  sorry  that  T  opposed  eacfi  of 
those  treaties. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  general  provision,  Senator,  is  that  the  two 
Governments  shall  chose  the  fifth  member,  and  if  they  do  not  agree, 
that  the  four  members  already  selected  shall  choose  the  fifth. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  you  are  correct  about  that.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision in  each  of  them.  That  is  not  with  reference  to  the  four  com- 
missioners chosen,  but  the  common  provision  is  that  the  two  countries 
shall  choose  the  fifth  member.  In  on6  or  two  of  the  treaties  there 
is  a  provision  that  that  fifth  member,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  choose, 
may  be  chosen  by  the  four  commissioners  already  selected.  Now, 
that  is  purely  an  agreement  by  treaty  between  two  countries,  with 
wliich  no  other  countries  of  the  world  have  anything  to  do  and  in 
wliich  they  have  no  interest,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  you  have  stated,  as  I  imderstand  vou — I  may 
be  mistaken  and  if  I  am  I  want  you  to  correct  me — that  the  provision 
that  the  decision  of  those  commissioners  should  not  be  binding  was 
similar  to  the  provision  that  the  procedure  of  the  arbitration  tribunal 
under  articles  12  and  15  is  not  binding.  That  was  another  basis 
upon  which  you  founded  this  treaty.  Do  you  still  understand  that 
that  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  similarity  between  those  provisions 
in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  such  as  you  seem  to  think  there  was, 
and  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  12  and  15  of  the  present 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  as  to  article  12,  I  did  not  say  so.  Article  12  is 
that  provision  of  the  covenant  that  relates  to  arbitration. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  Then  what  other  ground  of  similarity  do  you 
find  between  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  and  this  treaty  now  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  similarity  that  the  recommendation  of  the  coun- 
cil is  not  a  binding  decision  of  the  dispute,  that  the  Uberty  of  action 
is  reserved  in  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  that  is  your  judgment.  I  have  mine. 
Now,  to  refer  back  to  one  of  the  matters  which  you  discussed  a  while 
i\^Oy  that  is,  as  to  the  boundaries  present  and  future  which  we  agree 
by  article  10  to  respect,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  which  we 
ai^reo  to  protect — on  the  28th  of  June  Germany  signed  this  treaty, 
did  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  that  agreement  she  agreed  to  the  Saar 
Basin  proposition,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  P\\ll.  She  agreed  to  the  division  between  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  to  the  constitution  of  Danzig  as  a  free  city,  subject  in 
so  far  as  her  external  relations  were  concerned  to  be  controlled  bv 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  suppose  that  before  the  ratification  of  this 
tn*aty  and  the  deposition  of  the  ratification,  when  it  comes  into 
eirect,  Germanv  refuses  to  yield  as  to  Danzig  or  as  to  the  Saar  Basin, 
refuses  to  abicfe  by  her  agreement  in  this  treaty,  what  is  the  status 
of  Germanv  with  reference  to  the  other  nations  who  signed  it  with 
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her  on  the  28th  of  June?    Suppose  she  just  simply  says,  **I  will  not 
abide  by  it/' 

Mr.  Miller.  She  continues  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  She  does  continue  the  war  ?  Then  in  order  to  make 
peace  the  negotiation  of  another  treatj^  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Probably.     I  do  not  think  it  would  certainly  be  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  or  not  that  on  the  signing 
of  this  treaty  on  the  28th  of  June'  a  status  was  fixed  as  between  the 
simatories  to  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  a  change  in  the  status;  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  the  ordinary  status,  is  it" not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  between  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  on  the  28th  day  of 
June  the  status  of  war  was  affected  by  the  signature  to  this  treaty  by 
Germany  with  the  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  the  status  of  war  still  continues. 

Senator  Fall.  Still  continues  imtil  when  ? 

Mr.  M[iLLER.  Until  the  treatjf  goes  into  force. 

Senator  Fall.  The  status  of  war  still  continues? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  President  is  in  error,  then,  when  he  says  that 
both  the  status  of  peace  and  the  status  of  war  continue. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  speaking 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  neither  at  peace  nor  at  war? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  speaking  from  the  legal  point  of  view. 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  because  I 
understood  you  were  there  as  an  mternational  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  practical  situation  is  of  course  very  different  from 
that  of  actual  war. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  we  have  stopped  fighting. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  fighting  stopped  at  the  date  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Fall.  When  the  fightmg  stops,  then  the  status  of  peace 
exists  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  a  question,  Senator  Fall  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  my  answer  is  no. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  idea  upon  that  subject. 
Then  there  can  be  no  peace  between  nations  except  by  the  execution 
and  ratification  of  a  signed  peace  ?  You  answer  that "  no,"  I  presume, 
as  an  international  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  customary  method  of  concluding  war  and 
making  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  Sweden  and  Poland  had  peace  lor 
a  great  many  years  after  1720  without  ever  declaring  it  i 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  so  understood. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  that  Mexico  and  France  had  a  peace 
after  1867  without  ever  declaring  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  understood  that.  There  are  instances  where 
peace  has  resulted  without  the  procedure  which  I  mentioned  as  the 
usual  procedure. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  established  as  reco^ized  by  all  inter- 
national law  writers,  in  three  different  ways,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  recognized  by  law  writers 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  every  one  that  I  have  ever  read. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Where  war  has  been  the  status  between  two  coun- 
tries, peace  may  be  established  in  at  least  three  different  and  distinct 
ways,  may  it  not  ? 

Sir.  Miller.  Yes;  I  think  it  may. 

Senator  Fall.  A  treaty  of  peace  simply  establishes  the  terms 
upon  which  the  nations  will  remain  at  peace  and  conduct  their  busi- 
ness together,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  a  treaty  of  peace  may  establish  a  great  many 
diflFerent  things.     To  say  that  it  smiply  establishes 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  upon  the  status  of  the- 
nations.     A  treaty  of  peace  is  not  necessary  to  peace,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mn-LER.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  not  been  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  But  a  treaty  of  peace  is  adopted  to  provide  distinct 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  avoid  future  disputes  between  the  two 
nations,  to  provide  rules  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  countries  may 
enter  into  commercial  relations  and  continue  to  do  business,  and  by 
which  the  countries  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  populations 
of  the  countries,  may  conduct  their  intercourse.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Tes,  and  to  create  definitely  a  status  of  peace  instead 
of  a  status  of  war,*  and  to  provide  for  the  usual  relations  that  exist 
in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  you  have  no  treaty  of  peace  at  all 
between  Germany  ana  the  United  States  of  America.  Suppose  that 
this  treaty  is  not  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  all. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  status  of  war  would  continue  to  exist 
between  he  German  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to  put  in  the  record  right  at 
this  point  various  advertisements  of  sd.ilings  of  ships  between  this, 
country  and  German  ports. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  advertisements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Hamburg^Now  loading  Pier  7,  N.  R. — S.  S.  Juliana  (steel,  100  Al  Lloyds) — 
Shipping  Board  Rates — racat  Steamship  Corporation,  42  Broadway,  New  'York- 
Broad  7551-2-3-4-5-6. 


Hamburg — ^Japanese  steel  steamer— 100  Al  Lloyds — Gozan  Maru — Now  receiving — 
Sailing  on  or  about  July  16 — Full  brokerage  paid — For  rates  and  particulars  apply 
Triangle  Steamship  Co'  (Inc.),  44  Whitenall  Street,  New  York;  Bowling  Green 
6011-6512-6513-6514. 


Prompt  sailings  to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam — 100  Al  steel  steamers — Skogstad — 
Juliamia — Dalgada — Ohak — Prompt  loading  from  our  own  per  7,  North  River — 
For  rates  and  furtherparticidars  apply  to  Pacat  Steamship  Corooration,  42  Broadway 
N.  Y.— Telephone  Broad  7551-2-3-4-5-6— Chicago,  327  So.'LaSalle  St.,  Harrison 
283— Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Spruce  5515— Pittsburgh,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Grant  2371— San  Francisco,  210  Drumm  St. ;  Sutter  4472— Mobile,  City  Bank 
Bldg.,  Mobile  326. 
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For  the  development  of  American  trade  in  Germany — Our  Mr.  Charles  Schroeder  is 
now  in  personal  charge  of  our  branch  office  in  Hamburg — We  are  in  a  position  to  oflfer 
to  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  and  others  interested  in  furthering  trade  with 
the  above  and  adjacent  countries,  the  facilities  of  a  complete  organization  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  all  products — We  invite  proposals,  samples,  catalogues,  and 
correspondence  from  responsible  parties — ^Maritime  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.)t  17  Batter)' 
Place,  New  York;  telephone,  Whitehall  164&-55. 


Hamburg — Japanese  steel  steamer — 100  A-1  Lloyds — Itaukushima  Mara— Now 
receiving — Sailing  on  or  about  July  11 — Full  brokerage  paid — For  rates  and  particu- 
lars apply  Triangle  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.),  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York:  Howling 
Green  6511-6512-6513-6514. 


Hamburg— American  steamer — A-1  Lloyds — ^Thala--Now  receiving — Railing  on  or 
about  July  18 — For  rates  and  particulars  applv  Brooks  Steamship  Corporation.  2) 
Broad  St.,  New  York;  Broad  5S35. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point  ?  ' 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly.  Then  I  will  have  another  question  or 
two  later. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Right  on  that  particular  point,  before  you 
pass  to  the  other  methods  of  making  peace.  As  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  Germany  never  declared  war  oh 
America,  did  she  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  the  United  States  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  the  President  appeared  before  ConCToss 
and  announced  that  the  war  was  over.  The  German  Army  has  been 
defeated  and  demobilized.  The  American  Army  is  being  demobilized. 
The  Grerman  Navy  has  been  surrendered.  Germany  has  signed  the 
peace  treaty,  which  Great  Britain  has  signed.  T&e  President  ha^ 
afBxed  his  signature  to  that  same  peace  treaty.  The  fighting  is  over. 
The  blockade  against  Germany  has  been  raisedf.  We  get  no  indemnity 
and  no  reparation  from  Germany  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself, 
and  we  are  demanding  none.  We  get  no  part  of  the  captured  Cier- 
man  territories.  In  view  of  those  facts,  is  there  no  way  in  whidi  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Germany  can  be  in  a  status  of  peare, 
except  by  having  a  written  treaty  of  peace  executed  by  the  twi> 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  mean  that  no  way  could  be  do\nsed  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean,  is  there  no  way  possible  for  us  to  Ik- 
at  peace  without  executing  a  written  treaty  of  peace  i 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  way  of  <loing  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  Congress  should  repeal  the  joint 
resolution  which  it  passed  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist.  What 
do  you  think  the  international  situation  would  be  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  consider  that,  Senator,  before  an- 
swering it.  It  has  never  happened  in  the  history  of  the  countiy. 
and  I  should  like  to  think  it  over. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  a  joint  ^e^io- 
lution,  as  it  did  when  it  declared  a  status  of  war,  but  declaring  that 
the  status  of  war  previousl}'-  declared  by  Congress  no  longer  existt^i. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  international  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  also  to  make  a  considered  answer  to 
that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  that  were  supplemented  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  autliorizin^  and  directmg  the  President  to 
reestablish  the  Consular  Service  and  to  proclaim  tha;t  a  status  of  peace 
exists  between  the  two  countries  ? 

Mr.  iliLLER.  You  are  assuming  that  the  joint  resolution  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  or  passed  over  his  veto? 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  am  not  assuming  that,  any  more  than 
I  assume  that  it  was  necessarv  for  the  declaration  of  war  to  have 

^  — 

been  signed    by   the   President.     The   Constitution   provides   that 
Congress  shall  declare  war. 

Afr.  Miller.  Well,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  was  asking  what  your 
assumption  was  in  this  case  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  assume  both  cases.  I  will  assume, 
first,  that  the  joint  resolution  declaring  a  status  of  peace  was  signed 
by  the  President.  Then  what  is  your  answer.  And  if  it  was  not 
signed  by  the  President,  what  is  your  answer?     Please  answer  both. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  think  of  that  a  little,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  I  understood  you,  when  you 
were  answering  a  question  of  mine  sometime  ago,  to  say  that  you 
and  a  gentleman  named  Hurst  had  prepared,  or  had  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  which  was 
submitted  to  the  commission.     Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hurst  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  '^C"  stand  for? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  only  know  his  initials. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  were  you  associated  with  him? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  there  in  Paris  all  the  time  that  I  was  there — 
most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  were  you  in  conference  with  him 
in  the  preparation  of  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Several  days,  I  think,  Senator.     I  don*t  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  you  do  not  know  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  escapes  me  at  the  moment  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  known  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  known  it;  but  it  escapes  me  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  legal  adviser  to  the  British  foreign  office. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  an  attorney  at  law  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  assume  that  he  is. 

Senator  Moses.  He  has  no  connection  with  Mr.  Francis  Hurst, 
former  editor  of  the  Economist  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  nothing  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  is  an  Englishmen,  is  he  not,  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

ilr.  Miller.  Well,  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  writer  in  public 
journals  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  has  written ;  yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  in  what  journals  he  has 
Nvi-itten? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  British  publication 
called  Common  Sense  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  seen  copies  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  quite  sure  there  is  such  a  publi- 
cation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  you  have  seen  copies  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Hurst  contributed 
to  that  publication  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  a  pacificist  journal  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  Mr.  Hurst  an  advocate  of  peace  without 
victory  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  not  well  known  in  England  as  a 
pacificist  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  he  not  protest  against  the  war  in  his 
articles  which  were  published,  and  did  he  not  say  that  peace  ought 
to  be  established  at  once  without  victory  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  him  any  of  these 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  ? 

I^.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  critic  of  the 
British  conduct  of  the  war,  right  straight  through  the  war  I 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  suspected  of 
beingapro-German? 

Mr.  Mjller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  when  was  your  law  firm  oi^anized  in  its 
present  form  I 

Mr.  Miller.  In  1915. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  there  other  partners  besides  Mr.  Auchindoss? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  The  firm  has  only  had  a  nominal  existence 
since  the  war  commenced. 

Senator  Moses.  Since  he  entered  the  war? 

Mr,  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Mr.  Francis  Lord  Warren  a  partner  of  yours? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  the  firm? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  he  was  associated  with  me  and  also  with  the 
firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  you  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  an  assistant. 

Senator  Moses.  He  performed  the  duties  of  translator  to  the 
American  commission,  (ud  he  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Moses.  Had  you  a  partner  named  Blatchf  ord ) 

Ifr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  the  firm  t 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  a  clerk  of  the  firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  in  Paris  also  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  he  now  attached  to  the  firm? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  legal  staflP  of  any  of  the 
departments  here  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  MiUer,  there  is  one  matter  that  I  think  was  left 
in  a  little  confusion  in  the  answers  that  you  gave  first.  The  different 
delegations  to  the  peace  conference  voted  as  a  unit  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  did  they  not?  It  made  no  difference  how  many  delegates 
this  country  had  or  any  other  country  had,  the  vote  was  by  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  the  vote  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  what- 
ever it  mi^t  be. 

Senator  Fall.  They  voted  by  countries.  They  had  no  advantage 
by  having  a  superior  number  oi  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  unless  it  might  be  some  advantage  of  con- 
venience in  dividing  the  work. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  no  advantage  in  deciding  questions  ? 

Mr.  MxLLER.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  could  see. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  asked -about  that  and  about  the  number 
of  delegates,  and  stated  that  some  others  later  Joined  the  delegatioi;i, 
and  some  were  not  present  at  the  time,  and  I  simpler  wanted  to  clear 
the  record  in  that  r^ard,  so  that  it  would  appear  plainly  that  it  made 
no  difference  whether  they  were  there  or  not  there,  that  each  country 
had  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  delegates  ? 

Mr.  MuAJSM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Have  you  finished.  Senator  Fall  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question  for  my 
information.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  31  of  the  committee  print  of 
the  treaty,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  you  will  see  the  latter  part  of 
article  15  of  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations.  I  will  read  it. 
It  reads  as  foUovra: 

The  council  may  in  any  case  under  this  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  aasembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  sudi  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
council. 

In  an^  case  referred  to  the  assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  assembly,  provided  that  a  report  be  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by 
the  representatives  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of 
a  majority  of  ^e  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  re|x>rt  by  the 
council  concurrea  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
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Now,  suppose  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  a  dispute. 
Great  Britain  has  six  votes  in  the  assembly,  has  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  is  a  vote  for  each  of  the  four  dominions, 
and  one  for  India. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  does  that  make  for  Great  Britain. 
the  British  Empire  altogether?  You  know  what  the  British  Empire 
is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do,  but 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  votes  does  the  British  Empire 
have  in  the  assembly  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Britisn  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote,  New  Zealand  has  one  vote 

Senator  Brandegee.  Wait  a  minute. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  insist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  finish 
his  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not   are. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  committee  has 'a  right  to  have  the  ques- 
tion answered. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  the  committee,  not  a  matter  of  the  Senator 
personally. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  witness  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  is  not  done  entirely  for  any  one  Senator. 
It  is  for  the  entire  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  the  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  what  I  think  was  a  misstatement.  I  am  going  to  j^ve 
the  witness  a  chance  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  complete  the  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you  the  dilTerence 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  witness  was  enumerating  the  vot-es  that 
the  British  Empire  had  in  the  assembly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  enumerate  the  votes  that  the  British 
Empire  has  in  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  British  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote.  New  Zealand  has  one  vote,  South  Africa 
has  one  vote,  and  India  has  one  vote. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  not  Canada  a  part  of  the  British  Empire^ 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  why  do  you  say  the  British  Empire 
has  one  vote  and  Canada  has  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Because  that  is  what  the  covenant  says. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  it  not  say  that  Great  Britain  has  one 
vote,  and  its  self-governing  colonies,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
India  each  have  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  British  Empire  altogether  has  six  votes, 
has  it  not,  in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  can  only-  answer  it  except  in  the  way  I  have  an- 
swered it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  total  of  the  votes  that  the 
British  Empire  has,  as  you  have  answered  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  total  as  I  have  answered  it  is  that  the  Britth 
Empire  has  one  vote,  Canaida  has  one  vote,  Australia  one  vote.  Indi* 
one  vote,  South  Africa  one  vote,  and  New  Zealand  one  vote. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  That  makes  six  votes  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Empire,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Now,  the  covenant  provides,  does  it  not, 
that  a  party  to  the  dispute  can  not  sit  in  judgment,  can  not  partici- 
pate in  the  judgment  by  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  To  be  precise,  it  excludes  that  vote  in  certain  conse- 
quences. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Does  it  not  exclude  the  vote  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  from  participation  in  the  proceedings,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  tne  dispute  ( 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  they  participate  in  the  proceedings,  Senator. 
Tliere  is  no  provision  that  they  shall  not  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  What  does  it  mean  then,  when  it  says  in  tne 
part  I  have. read — 

f'foriffeff.  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  is  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 

of  tho!^*  members  of  the  league  represented  in  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other 

,  niHiiilKTs  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to 

iln'  clL<pute? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  exclusive  in  relation  to  the  concurrence. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  They  can  not  participate  in  making  the 
report,  can  they  i 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  see  why  they  can  not. 

vScMiator  Braxdegee.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can,  if  this  English 
lani'uao:e  means  what  I  think  it  does: 

Proviffed.  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representa- 
ti\o.s  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of 
tho  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  rep^e8entati^  es  of  the 
parrif's  lo  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  from  participation  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  because  that  is  not  what  it  says.  It  says  a 
re{)ort  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council,  and  a 
mil  jority  of  the  other  members  of  tne  league,  exclusive  in  each  case 
of  t  he  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

That  IS  in  regard  to  concurrence  by  the  representatives  of  those 
members  represented  on  the  council,  and  in  regard  to  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league.  '^Exclu- 
sive" relates  to  that.  The  effect  of  the  vote  is  the  effect  of  their 
concurrence  or  nonconcurrence,  as  described  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  do  you  understand  by  that  where 
two  nations  are  members  of  this  league,  and  at  the  request  of  one 
of  them  a  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  assembly,  that  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  can  participate  in  the  decision  of  their  own  case? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  take  part,  yes;  but  under  this  provision  their 
concurrence  or  their  nonconcurrence  docs  not  affect  certain  results 
of  the  decision. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  that  they  can  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report? 

^lr.  Miller.  In  my  opmion,  yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Harding.  Suppose  a  case  affecting  Australia  should  go 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly  for  settlement,  and  under  this  pro- 
vision a  majority  vote  of  the  assembly  carried  the  decision,  if  it  b 
concurred  in  by  the  members  of  the  council  apart  from  those  con- 
cerned in  this  aispute,  would  the  other  representatives  of  the  Britbh 
Empire  be  restrained  from  voting  in  the  assembly  if  it  was  a  matter 
in  which  Australia  was  concemea  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Senator  ? 

Senator  £Lardino.  Certainly.    I  want  to  make  it  clear. 

]^.  Miller.  The  dispute  is  between  Australia  and  some  other 

Senator  Harding.  Some  other  country  than  Great  Britain.  We 
will  say  it  is  between  Australia  and  the  United  States,  for  example  ( 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  And  we  will  say  that  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
:agreed  on  in  the  council  except  by  Australia.  Australia  has  no  place 
in  the  council. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  it  was  referred  to  the  council,  Senator,  there  is  a 
provision  in  Article  IV — 

Any  member  of  the  league  not  represented  on  the  council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a 
represetitative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  during  the  consideration 
•of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  us  disregard  that.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  goes  from  the  council 
to  the  assembly.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  clear  up  is,  will  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  ana  India  and  her  other  possessions,  other  than 
Australia  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assembly  in  that  decision  2 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think,  Senator,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  that.  I 
can  only  give  you  my  own  opinion,  which  is  that  they  would. 

Senator  Harding.  That  they  would  ? 

Senator  Brandegse.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  that  very  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  him  nnish. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  not  auite  finished  my  answer,  Senator.  I 
paused,  but  I  had  not  quite  finished. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  be^  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Miller.  Although  I  wisn  to  point  out  that  you  used  the  word:^ 
^' Great  Britain''  I  thimc  that  name  does  not  anpear  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  You  know  what  1  mean,  x  mean  the  associated 
governments  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  MiLler.  But  I  pointed  out,  Senator,  that  the  British  Elm- 
pire 

Senator  Harding.  The  British  Dominions.  Choose  any  term  ytm 
like.     You  know  precisely  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  Senator,  there  was  no  nusapprehension,  but  I 
wanted  to  allude  to  the  point,  because  the  words  '*  British  Empire  ' 
as  used  here,  include  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  that  are  not 
dominions,  that  are  outside  of  dominions.  That  is  the  British  Elm- 
pire  here. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  querulous  or  smart  about 
it.  I  am  trjdng  to  ^et  at  this  fact:  In  a  dispute  between  one  of 
Britain's  domimons  which  participated  with  her  in  the  defense  of  the 
realm,  arising  between  that  dominion  and  the  United  States,  it  go<c» 
apparently  to  the  assembly  for  a  vote.  Will  India  and  England  and 
Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions,  other  than  the  one  party  ti> 
the  dispute,  have  votes  in  the  assembly  in  determining  the  question^ 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would,  Sena  tor ,  because 
this  covenant  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direction  of  making  Australia 
a  separate  entity  internationally.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  reached 
that  point,  but  i  do  say  that  it  nas  gone  very  far  in  that  direction  in 
my  opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  She  is  a  separate  party  to  the  treaty  herself  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  is  made 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  referring  to  pages  5  and  7,  which  I  have 
before  me.     She  signed  by  her  representatives. 

ifr.  Miller.  Yes,  under  their  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  the  treaty 
is  made  by  the  Eang  for  the  British  Empire  and  for  Canada  and  for 
Australia  and  so  on. 

Senator  Fall.  Whatever  the  theory  may  be,  it  says: 

Hi?  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of 
thp  British  DominionB  beyond  the  seas,  Emporor  of  India,  bv: 

The  Right  Honorable  David  Lloyd  Geoige,  M.  P.,  first  lora  of  his  treasury  and  prime 
minister; 

The  Rio:ht  Honorable  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.  P.,  his  lord  privy  seal: 

The  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Milner,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  his  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies; 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P.,  his  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs; 

The  Right  Honorable  George  NicoU  Barnes,  M.  P.,  minister  without  portfolio; 

And— 

For  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by: 

The  Honorable  Charles  Joseph  Doherty,  minister  of  justice; 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Lewis  Sifton,  minister  of  customs;  ' 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  bv: 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Morris  Hughes,  attorney  general  and  prime  minister; 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Cooke,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  minister  for  the  navy; 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  by: 

General  the  Right  Honorable  Louis  Botha,  minister  of  native  affairs  and  prime 
minister; 

Lieutenant  General  the  Right  Honorable  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  K.  C,  minister  of 
defense; 

For  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  by: 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Ferguson  Massey,  minister  of  labor  and  prime  minis- 
ter; 

For  India,  by: 

Tlie  Right  Honorable  Edwin  Samuel  Monta^,  M.  P.,  his  secretary  of  state  for  India; 

Major  General  Ifis  Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Ganga  Singh  Bahadur,  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G,  C.  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V.  0.,  K.  C.  B.,  A.  D.  C, 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  to  that  that  I  alluded. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now,  I  want  to  resume  my  examination. 
I  was  just  about,  in  the  next  question,  to  ask  you  the  very  question 
that  wSenator  Harding  asked.  I  notice  on  page  43  of  this  treaty  in  the 
annex  it  describes  the  original  members  of  the  league  of  nations 
si^niatories  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  are  so  headed,  and  when  it 
<(^nies  to  the  British  Empire  these  words  are  used:  *' British  Em- 
pire,''  **  Canada,"  *  ^Australia,''  ^'New  Zealand,"  *' South  Africa," 
"Inilia." 

There  are  six  of  them.  There  are  six  votes,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  assembly,  to  which  upon  the  request  of  eithjer  party,  within  14 
<lays  after  a  dispute  comes  to  the  coimcil,  the  dispute  must  be  re- 
moved. Now,  I  ask  you  this:  Suppose  a  dispute  develops  between 
what  I  suppose  as  correctly  described  as  the  United  Kingdom  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which  I  suppose  is  called 
(ireat  Britain;  supposing  a  dispute  arises  between  tnat  portion  of 
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the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America^  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  dispute  is  removed  from 
the  council  to  the  assembly,  where  there  are  these  six  British  votes: 
what  we  call  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  self-governing  colonies, 
AustraUa,  Canada,  South  Africa,  India,  and  New  Aealand,  which  are 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Would  they  be  allowed  to  have  live 
votes  in  that  dispute  while  the  United  States  is  excluded  from  any 
vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  answered  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  if  the  dispute  were 
such  that  it  in  no  way  involved  any  of  the  dominions  or  India,  which 
is  proposed  by  your  hypothesis 

Senator  Brandeoee.  My  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  are  allowed  to  sit  in  a  dispute  between  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  while  the  United  Stat-es 
is  clearly  excludea  from  participation.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was 
your  understanding,  or  whether  you  consider  the  question  to  be 
m  doubt? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  in  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  Senator,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  to  imag^e  a  dispute  in  which  the  British  dominions 
and  India  would  not  be  interested  in  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  seems  to  me  so.  That  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  case  where  they  would  not  be  interested,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  there  is  any  doubt  about  it;  but  if  it  is  in  doubt,  in  vour 
opinion  as  an  international  lawyer  and  as  the  expert  adviser  of  the 
commission  that  drafted  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  do  you  not 
think  now  is  the  time  to  clear  up  that  doubt,  before  we  take  the 
chances  of  submitting  a  vital  dispute  affecting  the  United  States 
to  a  tribunal  from  which  we  are  excluded  and  in  which  Qreat  Britain, 
or  the  British  Empire,  may  have  five  votes  to  our  none  ?  Is  not  now 
the  time  to  clear  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Why,  Senator,  my  doubt  was  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  hypothesis. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  there  about  the  hypothesis  that  is 
doubtful  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  there  might  be  a  dispute  affecting  the  British 
Empire  in  which  Canada  and  the  other  dominions  and  India  were 
not  interested.  The  question  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harding)  asked  me  was  concerning  a  dispute  with  Australia,  which 
is  a  possibility,  I  admit. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  his  question  involves  the  question 
whether  Great  Britain — or  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
as  I  understood  you — ^would  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  Australian 
dispute  ?  My  question  is  whether  in  a  dispute  between  Great  Britain. 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  other,  all  the  other  members  of  the  British  Empin^ 
which  are  allowed  delegates  in  the  assembly  are  to  be  allowed  to  rotf 
in  a  case  in  which  the  British  Empire  is  interested,  while  we  are  to  he 
excluded  from  voting  on  the  report  on  that  dispute.  You  under- 
stand the  question,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  understand  the  question,  Senator.  The  doubt 
I  expressed  was  not  as  to  the  answer  to  the  question,  but  as  to  th^ 
possibiUty  of  the  case  arising. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  mean  that  you  deny  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  ever  having  a  difference  of  opinion  with  Great 
Britain  which  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the 
lea^e  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  that  is  possible;  but 

Senator  Brandegee.  Assuming  that  that  possibility  has  arisen, 
and  I  repeat  the  question  wliich  1  just  asked  you,  and  to  which  I  did 
not  quite  understand  your  answer.  You,  however,  seem  to  doubt 
something 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Miller.  Suppose  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States:  As  I  understand  it,  in  that  dispute  neither  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  India  has  any  interest. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  If  they  have  an  interest,  then  they  would  be  parties 
to  the  dispute.     That  is  what  I  am  in  doubt  about. 

Senator  Harding.  Who  determines  that  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  claim  there  can  be  any  dispute 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  in 
which  the  units  that  compose  the  British  Empire  are  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  the  point  I  was  raising.  Senator;  because 
then,  if 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose 


Senator  Swanson.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  let  him  answer.  I  am  glad  to 
have  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case  they  would  be  interested  and  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  would  be 
excluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  which  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  which  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  which,  as  you  say,  they 
would  be  interested,  they  would  come  within  the  expression  **  parties 
to  the  dispute.'* 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  composed  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which 
would  not  interest  all  the  members  of  the  British  Empire  as  an 
Empire  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  can  not  imagine,  Senator,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  they  would  be  parties  to  the  dispute  and  would  be  excluded 
as  against  the  United  States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  is  it  your  understanding  that  no  dis- 
pute could  arise  betw^een  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  other  hand  in  which 
all  members  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  think  of  any  such  dispute. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  you  thmk  they  all  would  be  excluded, 
instead  of  having  the  right  to  participate,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  case  you  suppose. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  in  your 
previous  answers  that  you  had  some  doubt  about  it  i 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  not  the  same  question.  That  was  if  there 
was  a  possibiUty  of  dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  might  be  n 
dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  there  might  be. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Verj^  well.  In  that  case  would  the  other 
self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  whore  the  others 
would  not  be  interested,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
such  a  case,  where  the  interests  oi  Canada  would  be  adverse  to 
Australia. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  the  question  was 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  care  to  be  interrui)ted 

Senator  Swanson.  The  question  was 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  am  conducting  this  examination,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  interrupt  it  without  I  yield  to  you. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senator  insists,  I  will  not  press  my  ques- 
tion for  the  present. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  yield.  As  I  understand  you»  Mr. 
Miller,  there  might  arise  a  case  where  one  English  colony  was  inter- 
ested in  a  dispute,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  another  English 
colony  would  be  interested  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  visualize  a  case  whore  it 
would  be  doubtful,  but  it  is  perhaps  possible.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  can  not  conceive  that  there  would  be  any 
doubt  that  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  interested  in 
anything  that  affected  the  whole  British  Empire,  just  as  any  State  of 
the  American  Union  would  be  interested  in  everything  tha\  pertains 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  But  if  there  was  a  doubt  or  could 
be  a  doubt  in  any  case,  in  ^'^our  opinion  who  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  tney  were  interested  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  explain,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about, 

Mr.  Miller.  When  I  answered  the  Senator  from  Ohio  he  raised 
the  question  of  Australia.  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  perhaps  a  possi- 
bility— a  technical  possibility.  I  can  not  think  of  a  concrete  case 
which  would  arise,  out  perhaps  some  such  case  could  arise.  None 
have  been  suggested  that  I  Imow  of,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
presumption  would  certainly  be  that  a  dispute  involving  one  part  of 
the  British  Empire  would  involve  all  of  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  you  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion ?  You  know  I  asked  you  who  would  decide  the  question  in  case 
there  was  a  doubt.     Do  you  think  you  have  answered  that  question? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  I  have  fully  answered  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  No;  I  did  not  thmk  you  had.  Do  you  care 
to  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  the  presumption  would  be,  certainlv. 
that  every  part  of  the  British  Empu-e  was  interested. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  there  was  a  doubt,  and  it  was  only  de- 
pending upon  a  presumption,  who  would  decide  the  doubt  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  reouire  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  assembly  to  permit  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
to  participate  in  that  case. 

Senator  Bbaxdegee.  In  that  case  the  very  people  who  might  be 
interested — the  question  is,  being  interested,  are  tney  to  be  aUowed 
to  vote  in  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Their  vote,  in  my  judgment,  would  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  matter,  because  every  other  power  would  have  to  agree 
unanimoushr  that  they  be  admittea. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  would  thej  be  allowed  to  vote  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  answer  that  by  savmg  Ihat  they  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  allowed  to  vote — to  record  what  they  thought — but  that 
it  would  not  affect  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  a  party  whose 
right  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  is  challenged  because  he  may 
be  interested  would  be  allowed  to  vote  as  to  his  own  qualifications, 
as  to  whether  he  was  interested  and  should  be  excluded  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  would  have  a  right  to  record  his  view  that 
he  was  not  interested. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  recording  his  view, 
or  making  an  oral  statement.  I  asked  you,  would  he  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  the  question  and  have  his  vote  counted  as  determining  his 
own  credentials  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  his  vote  would  not  count  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  what  would  be  the  use  of  letting  him 
vote  at  all  if  you  would  not  count  his  vote? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  applies  to  a  great  many  votes,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Some  in  the  South;  yes.  I  did  not  suppose 
the  league  was  going  to  do  business  on  those  principles. 

ilr.  Miller.  It  applies  to  any  minority  vote,  where  a  majority 
controls. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  give  it  up. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  it  will  help  us  to  get  an  understanding 
if  you  will  return  for  the  moment  to  the  language  in  article  15,  if  the 
witness  will  say  to  us  whether  a  prejudicial  or  fraternal  interest  makes 
one  of  the  British  subsidiary  powers  a  party  to  the  dispute.  It  says 
in  the  language  used  here — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Is  there  any  construction  wbore])y  in  a  strictly  technical  way  a 
British  dominion  would  become  a  party  to  a  dispute  raised  by  anotiier 
dominion  ?     Let  us  go  back,  for  example,  to  our  Australian  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  do  you  con- 
strue it  that  Canada  could  in  any  way  be  counted  as  a  party  to  the 
dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  might  be  possible  to  think  of  a  case 
where  Canada  would  have  no  interest,  but  it  seems  to  me 

Senator  Harding.  But  now,  mark  you,  the  language  does  not  say 
"hnving  an  interest.'' 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  It  says  '^a  party  to  the  dispute.'' 

yir.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  And  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  anxious  to  see 
cleared  up.     I  can  not  myself  conceive,  these  nations  being  members 
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of  the  league,  how  any  of  them  save  the  one  directly  mterested  can 
be  in  any  way  a  party  to  the  dispute,  though  I  can  very  weU  conceive 
of  every  one  of  them  being  interested. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  right  there :  If  we  have  any  trouble 
with  Canada,  where  do  we  go  to  settle  that  trouble  ?  We  go  to  Great 
Britain — that  is,  the  British  Empire,  as  represented  by  Great  Britain— 
do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  want  to  settle  it  diplomatically.  Canada 
has  no  diplomatic  agent  ^ere.  We  have  to  deal  with  Great  Britain, 
do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  theory  and  the  practice  are  very  different  in  that 
regard.  Theoretically  we  deal  with  London,  but  it  is  not  so  prac- 
tically. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she,  of  course,  refers  the  matter  to  her 
dominion,  and  will  generally  go  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  that 
dominion ;  but  in  afl  cases  m  matters  of  dispute  between  the  I'^nitinl 
States  and  the  Dominion  we  must  deal  with  the  British  Government, 
must  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  want  to  repeat,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  technical  at  all — I  think  it  is  very  practical — that  the  negotiations 
in  that  event  have  been  carried  on  directly  with  Canada,  xhat  is  a 
practical  matter. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Canada  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
country  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises,  it  is  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire,  representing  Canada,  and  the  other  Government. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  any  dispute  that  could  arise  between 
the  L^nited  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  involves  the  whole 
British  Empire. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  so  to  me,  Senator;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  as 
a  practical  matter  somebody  is  usually  appointed  who  is  satisfac- 
tory  

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  the  question.  But  it  disqualifies 
the  whole  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  case  where  it 
w^ould  not  be  interested. 

wSenator  McCumber.  That  is  what  we  wanted  to  understand. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises  between  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States,  does  not  that  disqualify  all  of  the  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  from  participating  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  see  if  we  can  get  at  the  truth 
of  this  business.  Under  the  status  as  it  exists  to-day  between  the 
I  jiited  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  true  that  a  Jipl«>- 
matic  question  affecting  Canada  would  be  taken  up  by  Great  Britain: 
but  what  will  be  the  status  after  the  adoption  of  this  treat}-? 
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Senator  Hitohcock.  The  same  thing- 


Senator  Fall.  You  are  answering  tor  the  witness,  and  you  and  I 
disagree  absolutely. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  granting  that  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to-day  are  taken  up  to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
tnith,  what  will  be  the  status  if  this  treaty  is  ratified  ?  I  will  go  on 
and  explain  a  little  further.  You  said,  Mr.  Miller,  that  you  could 
not  imagine  a  case  in  which  Great  Britain  might  be  interested  and  her 
colonies  not  be  interested.  Great  Britain  has  a  coastwise  trading  act 
applicable  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  applicable  to 
Canada  or  Australia,  just  as  we  have  a  coastwise  trading  act. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have.     I  am  not  sure  about  the  British  act. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  general  navigation 
act  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  just  like  ours. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  under  the  British  North  American 
Act  of  Union,  of  1867,  the  different  Province^  of  Canada  have  juris- 
diction over  lands  and  mines  and  real  estate  and  timber,  etc.,  within 
their  own  confines,  and  that  under  that  act  of  1867  and  subsequent 
acts  amendatory  to  it  the  general  Dominion  Government  of  Canada 
exercises  aj)pellate  jurisdiction  over  those  matters,  and  in  some  cases 
original  jurisdiction,  and  has  absolute  control,  aside  from  any  control 
whatever  of  Great  Britain  over  such  objects,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  know  generally  the  effect  of  that  act. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  could  be  a  case  arising  between  one  of 
those  Provinces,  which  has  entire  self-government  and  control  of 
iliis  property,  and  the  United  States,  which  in  so  far  as  the  subject- 
matter  was  concerned  would  not  interest  the  other  Provinces,  except 
as  tliey  might  say  they  would  generally  be  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  one  another. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  dispute  between  one  Province  of  Canada 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire would  not  be  interested,  just  as  you  have  suggested  that  there 
iniorht  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.  Now,  if  Australia  has  final 
inTLsdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or,  for  instance,  over  certain  har- 
bor.-j  in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great 
Britain  has  absolutelj^  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her 
own  railroads,  a  question  might  arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
L  iiited  States  or  some  other  country,  in  which  Canada  was  not  inter- 
i^tvd  at  all.  Ordinarily  sucii  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  country  would 
2:0  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  diplomatic  arrangements  she  might 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  exactly  as  the 
dispute  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  over  the  exclusion  act 
in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  or  over  the 
land  act  of  California,  mignt  indii'ectly  involve  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  might  bring  prasfciu*  t  bear  upon  the  State  of 
California.  Might  not  that  condition  arise  with  reference  to  such  a 
dispute  as  we  have  been  discussing  ? 

Air.  Mn.LER.  It  is  very  difficult,  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would 
not  involve  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 

Senator  Fall.  The  difference  is  simply  this,  that  this  is  the  United 
States  of  -fVmerica,  and  that  you  gentlemen  over  there  around  the 
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peace  table  gave  six  votes  to  Great  Britain — that  is,  to  the  I'^nit^d 
fangdom  one  vote,  to  Canada  one  vote,  to  Australia  one  vote,  to 
South  Africa  one  vote,  to  India  one  vote,  to  New  Zealand  one  vote, 
or  six  votes  altogether,  and  you  did  not  give  a  vote  to  the  State 
of  California,  or  to  the  State  of  New  York,  or  to  any, one  of  the  4S 
States  of  our  Union.     There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  have  it  appear  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  answer  to  the  wevious  question  was  not  completed  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  witness  can  now  complete  his  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  witness.  I  thought  he  had 
completed  his  answer. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  pardon  of  any- 
one. The  witness  has  signified  that  he  has  not  completed  his  answer, 
and  he  is  now  allowed  to  complete  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  just  the  words  of  the  question,  or 
how  far  I  had  got  in  my  answer,  but  I  had  not  completed  it. 

Senator  McCumberi  Liet  the  stenographer  read  the  question  and 
the  answer  as  far  it  had  gone. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Unit<d  State* 
in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  he  interested,  jupt 
as  you  have  sug^jgested  that  there  might  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.  Now  if  Au^ 
tralia  has  final  jurisdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or  for  instance,  over  certain  har- 
bors in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great  Britain  bas 
absolutely  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her  own  railroads,  a  question  mi2ht 
arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  or  some  other  countr>\  in  whi<'h 
Canada  was  not  interested  at  all.  Ordinarily  such  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  countn 
would  go  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  diplomatic  arrangements  she  might  brioi; 
pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  exactly  as  the  dispute  between  Jai^ftu 
and  the  United  States  over  the  exclusion  act  in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  Pchi'<:L? 
are  concerned,  or  over  the  land  act  of  California,  might  indirectly  involve  the  Vi.itc<i 
States.  The  United  States  might  bring  pressure  to  Dear  upon  the  State  of  California. 
Might  not  that  condition  arise  with  reference  to  such  a  dispute  as  we  have  I  ♦'^d 
discussing? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult,  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not  in\»lvtt? 
the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 

Senator  McCumber.  Now  you  may  complete  your  answer. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not 
involve  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  because  a  dispute  regardm;: 
any  such  matters  would  arise  under  treaties  which  had  been  mudo 
with  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  the  answer,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  this  one  question:  Under  tin* 
language  of  the  clause  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  whirb 
we  have  been  discussing — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute — 

If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  would  you  consider  that  ali 
the  other  countries  which  constitute  the  British  Empire  were  parties 
to  that  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Senator,  that  in  any  case  thur 
I  can  think  of  they  would  be.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  a  theoretical  case,  some  dispute  that  might  arise  in  the 
future,  particularly  if  the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  chaiii!.' 
interse. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  am  surprised  at  is  that  your  answer 
now  seems  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  what  it  was  when  T  asked 
you  these  questions  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  examination;  because 
you  were  sayins:  then,  as  I  understood  it,  that  a  dispute  with  one  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  exclude 
the  other  members  of  the  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the 
report  on  that  dispute. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  I  recollect,  I  said  that  a  case  could  be  imagined. 
I  said  I  did  not  imagine  any.  I  said  that  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harding]. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way,  then: 
If  we  have  a  dispute  with  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  for 
instance,  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  British  self-governing  colonies 
can  participate  in  the  report  on  that  dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  they  would  all  be  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  will  all  be  excluded  in  that  case  by  this 
language;  but  we  must  remember,  without  regard  to  the  technical 
question  of  voting,  that  they  would  have  no  effect  on  the  result. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  They  could  not  participate  in  the  report, 
could  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  might  concur  in  the  report  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  if  they  chose. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  it  mean  then  by  saying — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  means  this,  that  their  concurrence  or  noncon- 
rurrence  is  immaterial.  It  might  well  be  that  Canada  or  Australia 
would  concur  with  the  view  of  the  United  States  against  the  British 
Empire  in  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  can  that  be  so  when  the  very  language 
of  the  act  is — 

Provifled,  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly  if  concurred  in  by  the  representa- 
ti^  es  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  a  majority  of  the 
f'thfT  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  even  from  the  privilege  of  concurring 
in  the  report,  which  you  say  they  have  the  right  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator;  this  is  what  I  thmk  it  means.  Let  me 
take  an  arbitration  case  to  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean;  and  in 
order  to  simplify  it,  may  I  take  the  council  instead  of  the  assembly  ? 
The  council  is  composed  at  present  of  nine  members.  Now  I  will 
assume  that  the  dispute  is  between  two  States  represented  on  the 
council.  The  provisions  of  article  15  are  that  if  the  report  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  seven  members,  it  has  a  certain  elfoct,  but  it 
tlofs  not  say  that  one  of  the  other  two  may  not  concur  in  it  if  he 
chooses;  but  his  concurrence  in  it  or  his  dissent  from  it  would  not 
aliect  the  result  that  the  report  concurred  in  by  the  seven  members 
would  have.  The  distinction,  I  admit,  has  no  practical  result;  but 
you  asked  me  as  to  the  precise  language  and  i  think  that  is  the 
eflVot  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  asking,  of  course,  not  as  to  the  council 
but  as  to  the  assembly,  and  that  is  what  I  have  directed  my  entire 
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examination  to,  because  it  is  in  the  assembly  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire  have  votes,  and  not  in  the  council. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Therefore  what  you  say  about  the  council  is 
not  responsive  at  all  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  intended  to  be  responsive.  I 
took  it  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  numbers.  I  did  not  intend  to 
evade  the  question. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  know  you  did  not.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
saw  the  point  of  my  question.  Of  course,  the  question  does  not 
arise  in  the  council  as  to  whether  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  can  vote,  but  that  question  continually  arises  in  the  assembly 
where  each  self-governing  colony  has  a  vote,  and  there  are  six  vot€8 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  assembly;  and  the  whole  object  of  my 
inquiry  for  the  last  hour  has  been  to  ascertain  whether,  the  United 
States  being  excluded  certainly  from  concurring  in  the  repK>rt  of  the 
assembly  because  it  is  a  party  to  the  dispute — the  question  is  whether 
all  the  British  self-governing  colonies  are  excludea  also  in  case  of  a 
row  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  itself.  The  couacil 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.    I  am  talking  about  the  assembly, 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  provisions  are  the  same. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  provisions  are  not  the  same,  because 
Great  Britain  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council  and  we  have  one  vote. 
In  the  assembly  Great  Britain  has  six  votes  and  we  have  one,  and  if 
we  are  a  party  to  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  oxit  one  vote  is  exclude<l, 
and  we  can  not  concur  in  it  because  we  are  a  party  in  interest;  and  I 
understood  you  first  to  say  that  the  self-goveniing  colonies,  if  they 
themselves  were  not  original  parties  to  the  dispute,  could  sit  there  and 
vote,  although  Great  Britain  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Mlller.  Oh,  no;  I  never  said  that.  You  are  mistaken.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  the  record,  and 
I  can  not  quote  the  whole  record.  But  that  was  clearly  what  I 
understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator,  I  did  not  say  so,  and  I  am  sure  the 
record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  what  I  said  in  answer  to  your  last  question  I  took 
the  council  simply  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  numbers.  My  opiniim 
is  the  same  as  to  the  assembly.  I  think  in  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  the  votes  of  the  dominions  and 
of  India  would  not  count  in  the  force  that  the  report  would  have  under 
the  last  paragraph  of  article  15;  but  I  do  think  there  is  nothing  in 
article  15  which  would  prevent  one  of  the  dominions  or  all  of  them 
from  concurring  in  that  report  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and 
against  the  British  Empire;  but  their  concurrence  would  not  affect 
or  change  the  force  of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  they  have  the  right  to  conciir,  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  nonconcur,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  means  to  vote  against  it,  does  it  not  I 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  force 
of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Not  if  they  were  outvoted,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Miller.  No,  but  their  votes  are  not  counted,  according  to  the 
ast  paragraph  of  article  15,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Not  only  not  counted,  but  the  language  is 
that  they  are  excluded  from  concurrence,  in  my  opinion;  but  I  will 
leave  it  right  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  .not  think  there  is  any  practical  difference 
between  what  you  have  expressed  and  what  I  have  expressed. 

Senator  Bbandbgee.  WeU,  I  do. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  practical  effect  of  this. 
Let  us  see  if  I  have  got  it  clear  in  my  mind  about  going  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  United  States  has  a  dispute.  The  United  States  has 
a^eed  that  it  will  not  go  to  war  in  a  dispute  provided  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  assembly,  and  provided  that  the  members  of  the 
council  represented  in  the  assembly,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  assembly  ^ree  on  a  report — excluding  the  members  interested. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  when  it  comes  up  it  is  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine,  when  that  report  is  made,  whether  a  majority, 
either  in  the  coimcil  or  the  assembly,  is  composed  of  people  not 
interested,  is  it  not?  That  is  what  is  required  to  make  it  oinding 
on  us  imder  our  obligation  not  to  resort  ti)  war.  That  is  the  only 
obligation  we  assume.  The  obligation  not  to  go  to  war  is  in  a  case 
where  a  majority  of  the  assembly  not  interested,  not  counting  the 
votes  of  those  interested,  have  made  a  report,  or  there  is  unanimity 
of  the  council,  not  counting  those  interested.  She  is  left  to  judge 
when  that  report  is  made  and  the  vote  is  recorded,  as  to  whether 
that  situation  is  complied  with  or  not,  is  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  I  do  not  see,  Senator,  how  there  could  be  any 
difference.  It  would  have  to  be  all  the  members  of  the  council,  or 
it  would  have  to  be  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  excluding  those 
interested. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  you  get  to  the  assembly  the  United  States 
may  say  that  the  six  members  representing  Great  Britain  are  inter- 
ested, and  that  consequently  they  have  not  got  a  majority  of  the 
assembly,  and  not  havmg  a  majority,  our  obligation  not  to  resort  to 
war  has  not  been  imposed.  Who  determines  as  to  whether  a  majority 
of  the  assembly  is  composed  of  people  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  would  count  and  see. 

Senator  Swanson.  My  contention  is  that  the  United  States  would 
count  the  number  of  votes  in  the  assembly,  and  then  if  there  was  a 
majority,  excluding  those  who  are  interested — and  she  would  have  to 
determine  that  for  herself  whether  they  were  or  not — then  her  obli- 
gation imder  that  would  accrue,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Her  obligation  would  accrue. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean  the  obligation  has  not  accrued  until  she 
is  satisfied  that  a  majority  in  the  assembly  of  those  not  interested 
have  voted  against  her,  or  if  there  is  a  unanimous  report  by  the 
members  of  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  All  of  them  unanimously  except  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  that  report  is  made,  it  is  not  binding 
unless  that  is  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  no  effect. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Who  determines  whether  that  condition  has 
been  complied  with  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  says  specifically  that  in  that  case  the  members  of 
the  league  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they 
may  consider  necessary. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  suppose  you  have  160  men  in  the  league 
and  83  of  them  vote  one  way,  and  in  that  83  there  are  the  six  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  in  the  assembly.  If  we  take  those  six 
away,  it  does  not  leave  a  majority.  The  United  States  says,  *'  If  you 
take  six  from  this  report,  it  is  not  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and 
consequently  I  am  not  bound.''     Who  determines  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  would  say  it  is  not  bound.  It  is 
not  bound,  in  my  opinion,  according  to  the  language  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  Consequently  it  would  be  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  the  six  members  representing  the  British 
Empire  were  sufficiently  interested  that  their  concurrence  in  the 
report  would  not  coimt.     What  is  your  judgment  on  that  t 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  it  woidd  be  doubted  at  all  that  thoy 
were  not  to  be  counted  by  the  United  States  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  we  take  on  an  obligation  in  tie 
covenant  which  leaves  us  to  do  as  we  please  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  tliat,  but  it 
is  true  in  any  international  agreement  of  any  kind,  of  any  treat}',  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  power  that  signs  the  treaty  says  that  it  will  dt» 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  the  party  to  a  treaty  is  bound  to  do,  and  the  particidar 
decisions  that  may  come  up  at  particular  times,  as  to  just  how  it 
shall  do  it.     That  is  very  dinicidt. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  find  in  your  answer  any  justification  f«>r 
Germany  in  her  tearing  up  the  treaty  with  reference  to  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  because  that  was  a  case  where  there  could  he 
no  doubt  whatever,  and  furthermore  Germany  admitted  it.  Ger- 
many said,  *^  We  have  violated  this  treaty.'' 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  you  think  the  stipulations  of  this  covenant 
are  not  sufficiently  clear,  so  as  to  obviate  all  these  doubts  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  questions  arising  under  the  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  clear.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  of  any  serious  character  reganlin;: 
the  interpretation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Moses.  There  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  number  around 
this  table. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Senator. 

Senator  McCijmber.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  questit^n^ 
bearing  on  this  same  subject,  and  call  your  attention  to  Article  V  of 
the  treaty,  which  says : 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  pro\aded  for  in  this  covenant  or  by  tho  t-  rr,  , 
of  the  present  treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly  or  of  tho  cimmnl  fh*.! 
require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeni'i.. 

That,  of  course,  means  a  unanimous  vote  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  exception  is  found  immediately  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council,  im'hiduc 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regpiidf<J 
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liy  the  assembly  or  by  the  council,  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words*,  practically  all  matters 
except  those  of  procedure  must  be  by  a  imanimous  vote.  Now, 
turning  again  to  page  31,  which  relates  to  the  transferring  of  a  matter 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly — all  matters  must  firat  go  to  the 
council;  that  is,  aU  matters  of  dispute-^-and  then  the  council  may  in 
any  case,  under  this  article,  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  discretion  there  in  the  coimcil  to  refer 
the  matter, 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  that 
provision  at  all.  Now,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
cedure but  a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  parties — that 
is,  as  to  where  it  shall  be  sent  for  determination — that  would  require  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  coimcil,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well,  then,  if  it  required  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  the  United  States  had  any  doubt  or  fear  about  being  out- 
voted in  the  assembly,  she  would  not  be  required  to  send  it  to  the 
assemblv,  would  she  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  she  would  vote  against  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  would  vote  against  it,  and  if  she  voted 
against  it,  it  could  not  go  to  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  not  under  that  provision. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.35  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, August  13,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(Subsequently,  at  his  request,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Miller 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  record  i"! 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  Auffuat  15,  1919. 
Ilnn.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

('h'lirrruin  Commitiet  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate. 

Hkak  Sir:  In  reading  over  the  print  of  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
F'T'^iiTti  Relations  of  August  12,  I  have  observed  certain  errors,  mostly  typographical. 
whi«h  I  have  indicated  in  the  inclosed  print,  and  I  request  that  the  record  oe  corrected 
arr-'trdinffly. 

iv»  ferring  to  pagee  411  and  412  of  the  record,  there  was  obviously  some  confusion 
3^  10  the  identity  of  Mr.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst.  In  jiustice  to  Mr.  Hurst,  1  venture  to 
Hjirtjf^r  that  the  record  be  changed  by  striking  out  everything  after  the  (|uestion  on 
(aire  -l!!,  "What  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hurst?"  down  to  and  including  the 
u-rris.  "Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all,"  on  page  412.  and  that  the  following  be 
irwrtod: 

•  <'t'<il  .1.  B.  Hurst.  Mr.  Hurst  has  been  connected  with  the  British  foreign  office 
Mr.if'  [UU2.  He  was  technical  delegate  and  legal  ad^Tser  to  the  British  Government 
af  th*'  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907,  and  appeared  before  the  British- American 
<!aimo  ( -cm mission,  at  its  sessions  in  the  United  States.  " 

I'h*^  questions  which  were  asked  obviously  related  to  Mr.  Francis  \V.  Hirsl,  but  even 
a  '  arf  fill  reading  of  the  record  does  not  make  this  clear. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

DURAND    HrXTER  MiLLER. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST,   18    1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Wdshingtofif  D.  f . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  H) 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brande* 

fee,  Knox,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and 
'omerene. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.  THOMAS   F.  F.  MILLABD. 

The  Chairman.  Please  rive  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Millard.  Thomas  P.  F.  Millard. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a  newspaper  correspondent,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  is  my  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  Cnina  in  that  capacity? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Far  East  for  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  a  writer,  a  journalist,  a  publisher  of  newspapers, 
editor  of  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Johnson,  as  he  has 
given  particular  attention  to  this  matter,  to  conduct  your  examina- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  before  he  begins. 
1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Millard  this  question:  Did  you  ever  hold  any 
official  position,  or  were  you  ever  advisor  to  the  Chinese  Government  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  can  state  the  circumstances  to  you,  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  Last  February  I  was  in  New  York.  I  loft 
China  in  December  and  came  to  New  York,  and  in  January  and 
February  I  wrote  the  manuscript  for  a  book;  and  while  I  was  "doing 
that  I  received  a  telegram  transmitted  through  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Washington,  from  the  Chinese  delegation  at  Paris,  asking  ni*^ 
if  I  would  come  to  Paris  to  advise  them  in  an  unofficial  capacity. 
When  I  had  delivered  mv  manuscript,  I  went  on  to  Paris,  and  from 
the  time  I  left  New  York  until  I  got  back  they  paid  my  expens«e>. 
I  received  no  compensation. 

Senator  Swanson.  No  compensation? 

Mr.  Millard.  No.  If  that  constitutes  an  official  connection, 
why,  that  is  what  it  amounted  to. 

r  might  say  in  that  connection,  that  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  at  Paris  to  employ  two  eminent  Americans  of 
reputation  as  international  lawyers,  as  their  official  advisors  ot^t 
there;  but  by  reason  of  advice  given  to  them  by  our  Grovemmeni. 
they  did  not  do  that.     They  had  an  English  and  a  French  advisor. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  part  of  our  Government  gave  them 
that  advice  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  the  advice  was  first  tentatively  renderoil 
through  our  legation  at  Pekin  and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Pari* 
in  the  early  weeks  of  the  assemblage  of  the  conference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Confirmed  by  whom  at  Paris  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  I  think,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Lansing,  or  perhaps  com- 
municated through  the  Far  Eastern  experts — the  advisors  of  our 
commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  ground  of  that 
advice  that  they  should  not  employ  American  counsel  '^ 

Mr.  Millard.  The  explanation  given  to  me  by  the  Chinese  was 
tliat  our  Government  felt  that  China's  position  over  there  was  some- 
what that  of  the  ward  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  used  that  term,  I  am  using  that  term  as  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  had  been  prelimmary  consultations  with  the  Chinese 
delegation  at  Peking  before  they  left  for  Paris,  in  which  they  had 
submitted  to  our  legation  at  Pelang  a  list  of  the  matters  which  they 
wished  to  bring  up  at  Paris.  On  the  suggestion  of  our  Government, 
communicated  through  the  minister  at  Peking,  certain  matters  were 
eliminated.  That  is,  China  was  advised  that  our  Government  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  would  embarrass  matters  or 
complicate  matters  to  raise  tnose  questions  at  Paris,  and  that  led  to 
the  eUmination  of  those  questions.  China  did  not  raise  those  ques- 
tions. 

Then  the  matter  of  employing  some  expert  American  advisors  was 
brought  up  at  that  time,  but  I  tnink  was  deferred  for  later  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  peace  conference  had  met  at  Paris,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
matter  was  brought  up  again.  I,  meanwhile,  and  others,  had  advised 
them  in  a  perfectly  informal  way,  mvself  acting  merely  as  a  sort  of 
general  friend  of  China  and  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of 
China  and  familiar  with  the  pohtical  questions  out  there,  that  they 
employ  a  couple  of  American  advisors.  I  had  suggested  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughbe,  who  at  one  time  had  been 
employed  out  there,  but  neither  of  those  gentlemen  went,  and  I  did 
not  know  until  after  I  arrived  at  Paris  why  thev  had  not  gone.  Then 
I  was  told  by  the  Chinese  over  there  that  it  had  been  intimated  to 
them  that  -our  Grovemment  would  prefer  that  no  Americans  be 
officially  connected  with  the  Chinese  delegation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  stated  at  any  time  that  the  embar- 
rassments to  which  you  refer  if  they  did  employ  American  advisors 
would  be  because  the  plans  of  our  Government  or  the  intention  of 
our  Government  or  oi  our  peace  commissioners  to  protect  China 
would  be  interfered  with  if  they  had  American  counsel  connected 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  could  only  conjecture 
about  it.  That  was  the  explanation  given  me  when  I  got  over 
thore.  I  asked  Mr.  Wong,  and  I  asked  Dr.  Ku,  because  Iliad  had 
some  correspondence  here  in  America  with  Dr.  WiUoughbee,  in 
America,  as  to  whether  he  was  going  over  there  or  not.  I  said 
"Why  didn't  you  get  any  of  these  gentlemen?  Their  counsel 
would  have  been  valuable  in  these  circumstances."  And  then  they 
told  me  they  had  not  done  so  because  it  had  been  intimated  to  them 
that  our  Government  would  prefer  that  they  did  not.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  motives  of  our  Government  were. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  These  Chinese  gentlemen  to  whom  you  refer 
as  having  told  y^ou  these  things,  were  they  officially  connected  with 
the  Chinese  delegation? 
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Mr.  MiLL4BD.  They  were  official  envoys  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  services,  as  I  understand  you, 
were  without  compensation.    Simply  your  expenses  were  paid?' 

Mr.  Millard.  My  expenses  were  paid. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  regard  it  sitnply  a^  a  friendly  act! 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  a  friendly  act  on  my  part,  without  any  com- 
pensation.    I  probably  would  have  gone  to  !raris  any  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  were  your  services  to  be  ?     What  were 

they? 

Mr.  Millard.  Just  you  might  say  as  a  sort  of  friendly  counsellor. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  counsellor  representing  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  did  not  represent  the  Chinese  Government. 
My  position  was  entirely  unofficial. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  1  know,  but  if  you  were  coimsel  you  must  have 
been  counsel  for  somebody  or  something,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  for  whom  you  were  acting. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  have  explained  the  exact  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  did  not  say  you  were  counsel.  You 
said  you  were  advisor.  Who  received  the  requests  of  the  Chinese 
over  here  in  Washington?  Who  made  the  requests  from  China— 
what  man  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  Dr.  Wellington  Ku  who  sent  the  telegram. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  former  Chinese  minister  here 
in  Washington. 

Senator  mcCuMBEB.  You  were  to  advise  on  what  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Whatever  they  would  ask  me  to  advise  them  about. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  very  broad.  I  assumed  that  it  was 
technical  advice. 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  On  several  occasions — I  watched  the  course  of 
events,  and  whenever  anything  came  up  that  I  thought  worthy  of 
attracting  their  notice,  I  would  call  attention  to  it  or  write  a  memo- 
randum about  it  or  something  like  that,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
they  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  this  or  that  question  that  came 
up,  and  I  would  write  a  little  memorandum  about  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  you  were  not  acting  officially  in  any  way  \ 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Oh,  no,  sir;  in  no  sense    It  was  entirely  unofficial. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  you  interested  in  any  publications  pub- 
lished in  the  Far  East  now,  or  anywhere  else,  with  reference  to  Far 
Eastern  questions  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  a  publication  in  China. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Millard's  Review. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  own  that  i 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  it  is  owned  by  a  corporation. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  you  the  editor  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Oh,  no ;  I  have  been  away  for  the  last  year  or  so 
most  of  the  time,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Powell  is  the  editor. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Were  you  ever  the  editor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  I  founded  that  paper. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Did  you  live  in  elapan  at  any  time  during  the 
last  20  years  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  sir.  I  have  spent  diflferent  times  over  there, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  I  have  been  there 
very  frequently  but  never  resided  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Most  of  the  20  years  you  have  resided  in  China  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  went  to  China  to  reside  in  1911.  Before  that 
I  had  been  there  frequently,  sojourning  there. 

Senator  SwANSON.  Since  1911  you  have  lived  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  foimded  a  daily  newspaper  in  China  in  1911, 
called  the  China  Press,  and  edited  it  for  the  nrst  five  years  of  its 
existence  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  speak  Chinese  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Very  little. 

Senator  Hitchcdck.  Were  you  in  China  at  the  times  the  Germans 
acquired  their  leasehold  and  other  interests  in  the  Shantung  Penin- 
sula? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  was  first  in  China  in  1897,  and  that  was 
done  the  previous  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  Millard's  Review  a  self-sustaining  pub- 
lication ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  just  about  breaking  even  now. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  From  what  does  it  derive  its  revenue  ? 

Nfr.  Millard.  Ordinary  sources — subscriptions  and  advertising. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  It  has  no  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No  revenue  except  from  advertising  and 
subscriptions  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Its  attitude  has  been  very  different 
from  that  of  any  American  papers  that  are  engaged  in  Japanese 
propaganda,  has  it  not? 

iir.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  residence  in  China,  Mr. 
Millard,  has  been  for  about  20  years,  most  of  that  time  at  Shanghai  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  far  as  I  have  had  any  residence  there  it  has  been 
entirely  in  Shanghai.  Of  course  I  have  always  traveled  more  or  less. 
I  have  made  different  trips  to  Peking,  but  my  habitat  has  been 
Siiarighai. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  addition  to  your  journalistic 
activities  have  you  written  any  published  books  on  the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  published  several  books  on  the  Far 
East. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  are  their  titles  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  first  book  was  published  in  1906.  It  was 
called  The  New  Far  East.  In  1907  I  puolished  a  book  called  America 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Question.  Then  I  published  a  small  book  in 
1911.     Then  I  published  a  book  in  1916  called  Our  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  the  title  of  the  1911  book? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  called  The  Revolution  in  China.  It  was 
published  out  there,  right  in  Shanghai,  and  then  it  just  dropped  out 
of  publication  and  I  incorporated  some  of  the  contents  of  that  book 
ill  a  later  book,  Our  Eastern  Question,  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
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That  was  published  three  years  ago.  Then  I  published  a  book  the  last 
of  May  called  Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in 
China  you  have  made  an  intimate  study,  have  you  not,  of  the  Far 
Eastern  question  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in  its  relation  to  China, 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  other  powers,  including  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with 
the  situation  that  exists  there  at  present  regarding  China  and  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  am. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  amplify  what  you  were  asked 
by  my  colleague  a  moment  ago.  What  was  the  date  you  went  to 
Paris  in  the  capacity  you  have  indicated  ? 

Mr,  Millard.  I  left  New  York  toward  the  end  of  March  and 
arrived  there  at  the  end  of  March. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  March,  1919? 

Mr.  Millard.  March,  1919. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  vou  remained  there  how  long  t 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remained  there  imtil  toward  the  end  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Dimng  the  period  that  you  were 
there  was  the  Shantimg  question  under  oiscussion  1 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  it  was  decided  during  the  period  that  I  was 
there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  decided  during  the  period 
that  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson,  of  California.  I  presimie  you  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  peace  conference  respecting  the  Shantimg  decision^ 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  as  well  as  I  coiud. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Please  go  ahead  in  your  own 
fashion  and  describe  the  problem  as  it  aflFects  Japan  and  China  or  the 
Far  East,  as  to  the  interest  of  America  in  the  situation  there,  and 
then  leading  up  to  the  decision  that  was  made  in  the  Shantung- 
Kaiochow  question,  and  the  effect  of  that  so  far  as  the  United  StaU"s 
is  concerned  and  so  far  as  China  is  concerned.  Go  ahead  in  your 
own  way,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Millard.  Well,  gentlemen,  it  might  help  a  little  in  this  con- 
nection if  I  would  somewhat  briefly  give  the  background  of  thk 
Shantung  question. 

I  might  saj  that  the  Shantune  question  is  the  crux  of  the  far- 
eastern  question.  It  was  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  gn^at 
war  in  Europe,  and  it  was  a  contributory  cause  to  the  creatit)n  ol 
one  of  the  two  fundamental  foreign  poUcies  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  that  I  have  in  mind  being  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Hay 
doctrine. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  other  doctrine  beside  the  Monri>e 
doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine.  We  are  all  the  time  leamiiu? 
about  these  matters,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  about  it  in  a  boot 
called  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  published  by  the  great  authority  <>u 
Eussia,  the  Englishman,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  This  book  was  not  per- 
mitted for  pubhcation  during  the  war,  but  it  was  published  thr<v>  *>r 
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four  months  ago,  I  obtained  a  copy  in  Paris  and  read  it  on  my  way 
back  home.  He  was  a  sort  of  confidential  adviser  of  Count  Vitte 
for  many  years,  and  in  that  book  he  discloses  how  Germany  came  to 
acquire  Shantimg.  That  is,  at  a  certain  very  historic  conference 
held  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  the  Kaiser  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Czar  that  Germany  should  acquire  a  foothold  in  Kaiochow 
Bay.  Count  Vitte  says  that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
Russian  foreign  oflfice  that  this  was  done. 

Some  of  these  facts  have  only  recently  been  disclosed.  Then,  with  • 
that  as  a  background,  Germany  seized  a  pretext — some  violence  done 
to  a  German  missionary  in  Shantung — to  demand  of  China  the  cession 
that  was  acquired  there.  These  facts,  revealed  in  Dr.  Dillon^s  book, 
coming  from  Coimt  Vitte  himself,  show,  however,  that  even  the  point 
that  they  were  going  to  seize  had  been  determined  before  the  so-called 
outrage  which  was  made  the  excuse  of  it.  That  secret  agreement  had 
been  made  between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
to  the  effect  that  Russia  would  interpose  no  objection  to  Germany 
seizing  the  port  of  Kaiochow. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Give  the  date  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  will  find  that  in  this  book,  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  the  date  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was,  I  should  say,  about  1897,  or  some  such  time 
as  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  Was  any  documentary  evidence  produced,  or 
was  it  simply  on  the  evidence  of  this  writer  ?  Was  there  any  docu- 
mentary evidence? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course,  you  know  what  Count  Vitte's  position  was. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  were  there  any  lettei-s  or  memoranda  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  gives  it  in  considerable  detail  in  this  book.  I  had 
intended  to  bring  the  book  with  me,  but  I  found  I  had  loaned  it  to 
eTuclge  Campbell,  and  he  had  not  returned  it.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Congressional  Library. 

S(»nator  Swanson.  Was  there  any  documentary  evidence — were 
tliore  any  memoranda  made  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  AfiLLARD.  Yas;  he  gives  certain  memoranda,  and  he  gives  the 
details  as  related  to  him  by  Count  Vitte  in  full  in  this  book. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  date  was  1897? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  I  recall,  1896  or  1897;  thereabouts. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  as  early  as 
1896  there  had  been  a  public  statement  in  the  Reichstag  that  that 
was  going  to  be  the  policy  of  Germany*? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  I  did  know  it,  I  have  forgotten  it.  • 

Senator  Knox.  Prof.  Hornbeck's  authority  for  that  is  Contempo- 
rary Politics  in  the  Far  East  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  the  matter  had  been  discussed;  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  it  by  the  German  press,  and  they  had  been 
beating  about  the  bush  for  several  years;  but  the  specific  thing  you 
refer  to  I  did  not  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  Prof.  Hornbeck  refers  to  that. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  he  no  doubt  looked  it  up. 

Senator  Borah.  At  any  rate,  Senator  Swanson,  Dr.  Dillon  said 
that.  I  do  not  tliink  the  Senator  will  have  any  doubt  about  it  when 
he  reads  it. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  he  is  recomized  as  outside  of  Russia,  the 
^eatest  authority  on  Russia,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon;  and  he  was  employed 
m  the  most  confidential  capacity  by  the  Russian  Government  for 
years. 

Well,  then,  Germany  raised  the  pretext  and  secured  the  leasehold 

of  Kiaochow,  China,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  get  any  support 

to  resist  the  pressure  that  was  brought  upon  her.     So  she  signed  the 

ease. 

I     Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  jou  know  what  effort  waa  made  by  her 

to  get  support  in  any  direction  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  been  told  that  she  went  to  the  legations  at 
Peking,  that  she  went  to  the  British  and  American  legations,  and 
flustered  around,  to  see  if  she  could,  but  she  found  that  she  could  not, 
and  Germany  was  backed  up  by  Russia,  and  China  gave  in. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  she  apply  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  if  she  actually  applied.  Probably 
some  one  went  up  and  sounded  out  the  American  legation  and  fouii(i 
out  that  we  considered  it  not  a  matter  that  vitally  concerned  us. 
At  that  time  we  had  not  even  enunciated  the  Hay  doctrine.  The 
Hay  doctrine  was  the  result  of  these  things  that  occurred,  as  I  am 
going  to  point  out. 

Now,  that  was  the  manner  in  which  Germany  obtained  that 
leasehold. 

I  noticed  in  a  communication  some  two  weeks  ago  that  Mr.Taft, 
in  commenting  on  the  Shantimg  matter,  referred  to  tne  murder  of  the 
German  minister  at  Peking,  and  said  that  the  Shantung  leasehold 
was  the  result  of  that.  He  just  got  the  events  in  inverse  order. 
It  was  the  Shantung  ^'grab,*'  if  I  mav  term  it  that,  that  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  German  minister  at  Peking  some  two  years  later,  and 
brought  on  the  world  and  all  of  us  the  turbulence  known  as  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  that  upheaval  in  China  against  the  foreign  int^^rests 
in  China.  That  was  caused  by  a  cumulation  of  circumstances,  and  wiu5 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  Shanttmg  matter,  because  Shantung  has 
sacred  associations  for  China.  In  the  Chinese  mind  it  Ls  the  birth- 
place and  the  burial  place  of  Confucius;  and  various  other  matters 
give  it  a  sentimental  place  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese. 

Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  when  you  pressed  into  Shantung 
you  pressed  right  into  the  hoart  of  China,  politically,  strategically, 
and  every  other  way. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  you  go  any  further,  can  you  put  int*^ 
the  record  the  date  of  the  enunciation  of  the  Hay  doctrine  of  the 
''opendoT)r^'? 

Senator  Braxdeoee.  He  has  indicated  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  in  his  recent  book. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Hay  w^as  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
this  so-called  German  '^rab''  occurred? 

Senator  eToHNSON  of  California.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  came  in  shortlv  afterwards.  Mr.  Olnej 
"was  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Hay  must  liave  succeeded  very  soon 
after. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  put  that  date  in  the  record  i 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  all  those  documents  here  in  this  book. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary  of  State  in  September, 
1S9S,  as  I  remember.     He  came  home  from  London 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  he  succeeded  Mr.  Day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  m  the  summer  or  autumn  of  189(S. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  not  the  Germans  acquire  Shantimg  in 
1S99? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  in  1808.  I  have  the  whole  document  here 
printed  in  this  book.     I  Mall  look  it  up. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  lease  is  dated  1899. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  it  is;  ''Convention  between  the  German  Empire 
anrl  China,  Kiachow/*  page  434;  here  it  is.  The  date  is  the  6th  of 
March,  1898. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Kiachow  convention — the  German  lease.  It  is 
dated  March  6,  1898. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Day  was  Secretarv  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Knox.  That  demand  was  made  upon  China  in  1897. 
That  was  when  the  ministers  were  killed. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  at  the  time  that  was  signed,  Mr.  Day 
\\»is  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  McKinley  was  President? 

Mr.  MnxARD.  I  would  not  know  without  looking  it  up. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  McKinley  had  been  President  two  days. 

Senator  Swanson.  No;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  reason  I  have  brought  these  details  out  was  that 
I  wanted  to  demonstrate  its  connection  with  other  events  that 
occurred  later.  Gennany  being  able  at  that  time  to  grab  the  stra- 
tet::ical  position  there  in  foaochow  had  demonstrated  to  the  ininds  of 
our  dijJomats  in  Europe  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  secret  compact 
or  collusion  with  Russia.  I  have  never  seen  these  facts  fully  brought 
out  until  they  were  brought  out  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Dillon's,  but  any 
trained  diplomat  would  at  once  have  seen,  in  the  circumstances  there, 
til  at  there  was  some  connection. 

That  set  other  forces  in  motion  that  unquestionably  brought  about 
the  first  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  That  made  the  Japanese-Russian 
War  possible.  There  was  set  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stnnees  of  which  we  are  to-day  beginning  to  see  the  consexiuences. 

Now,  this  was  so  important — that  is,  this  seizure  by  the  Germans — 
strategically  and  in  regard  to  the  whole  situation  of  China  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  that  Mr.  Hay  took  cognizance  of  it, 
and  as  you  will  recall,  the  so-called  Hay  doctrine  resulted  from  an 
exchange  of  notes  which  Mr.  Hay  took  up  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment through  von  Biilow,  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  it  was  entirely  about  the  Shantung  question;  the  Shantung 
riuestion,  that  is,  was  the  nail  upon  which  tne  Hay  doctrine  was  hung. 
It  was  Germany's  acquisition  of  Shantung  which  caused  the  Hay 
doctrine  to  be  formulated.  That  is,  Mr.  Hay,  when  he  came  in  and 
surveyed  the  situation,  said,  *'If  this  thing  goes  on,  China  is  broken 
up;  tfie  partition  of  China  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  thing;''  and 
lie  took  cognizance  of  that  situation,  and  the  way  it  wotild  anect  the 
United  States  and  the  way  it  would  aflect  various  other  matters,  in 
his  judgment;  and  so  he  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  the  German 
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Government — ^with  the  minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs,  Count  von 
Billow — ^which  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Hay  doctrine.  Of 
course  the  Hay-von  Bulow  notes  are  published.     I  have  them  here. 

Senator  Swanson.  Will  you  put  those  notes  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  mean  to  put  them  in  now,  but 
put  them  in  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  On  page  448  of  this  book,  *'Mr.  Hay,  American 
Secretary  of  State,  to  aIj,  White,  American  Ambassador  of  Germany.*' 
That  is,  it  was  communicated  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Andrew  D.  White  ? 

Mi.  Millard.  I  suppose  so.  Yes,  Andrew  D,  White,  Mr.  HayV 
note  is  *' Washington,  September  6,  1899,"  and  Count  von  Billow's 
is  February  19,  1900. 

Senator  Brandegee.  On  what  page  of  that  book  does  that  occur  J 
Where  is  it  printed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  this  book? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

I^.  Millard.  It  is  in  the  appendices,  pages  448  to  450.  Of  course 
it  is  in  Rockhill's  Treaties,  and  m  all  the  textbooks. 

Senator  Borah.  Those  things  are  in  that  book,  and  are  much  more 
accessible  than  they  would  be  in  this  interminable  record.  Of 
com^e  it  is  in  that  book  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  also. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  one  thing,  not  con- 
nected with  this  particular  thing.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  this 
Particular  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  providing  that 
rreat  Britain  will  have  Shantung?    In  1917,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  1917?    I  first  heard  of  it  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  ? 

ifr.  Millard.  About  the  1st  or  2d  of  Apri — ^last  April. 

Senator  Brandegee.  1918? 

Mr.  Millard.  1919. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

ifr.  Millard.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  from  yom*  interpretation 
of  the  Hay  doctrine,  the  open-door  policy,  from  those  two  com- 
munications, how  far  it  goes,  and  how  it  affects  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine  was  designed,  as  it  appears  on  its 
face,  to  extract  from  the  German  Government  a  statement,  which 
it  did  extract,  that  in  acquiring  the  leasehold  of  Eaaochow  and  the 
subsequent  railway  agreement  signed  a  year  or  so  after  the  lease. 
Germany  disclaimed  by  those  acquisitions  any  preferential  position 
in  China,  any  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty,  any  intention  or 

fmrpose  to  use  her  position  at  Eaaochow  to  discnminate  against  the 
ree  commerce  in  Chma  of  other  nations,  or  the  rights  of  other  nation? 
under  the  clause  of  the  so-called  most-favored  nations  clause  of  the 
treaty — that  is  our  position;  we  have  a  very  favorable  treaty  with 
China.  The  notes,  as  I  say,  speak  for  themselves.  Now,  then  when 
Mr.  Hay  got  the  German  Government  on  record  then  he  approache«i 
the  opposite  Governments,  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Japanese, 
and  the  other  Governments. 

Senator  Swanson.  Before  you  proceed,  was  that  a  protest  agaiibi 
the  sovereignty  that  Germany  acquired?  Did  the  note  contain  any 
protest  against  sovereignty  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  You  can  read  the  note. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  just  wanted  that  clear.  It  simply  asks  for 
equal  trade  relations  ana  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  started  out  with  the  usual  diplomatic  language, 
that  it  should  be  cleared  up  and  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  every- 
body if  they  would  state  tneir  positions. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  determination  was  that 
no  rights  acquired  by  Germany  should  interfere  in  any  manner 
\vith  the  righte  and  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  with  the  integrity  of  all  nations,  and  also  that 
China's  rights  were  to  be  unimpaired. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  did  not  notice  that  particularly. 

Senator  Knox.  Territorial  integrity  is  specificallv  mentioned. 

Mr.  Millard.  Territorial  integrity  is  mentionea. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion, 
that  Senator  Johnson  has  asked  the  witness  to  narrate  in  his  own 
way  this  story  and  the  witness  is  accustomed  to  giving  a  consecutive 
narration  of  events.  I  would  like  to  hear  that  and  then  nave  questions 
asked  afterwards.  I  think  we  could  get  a  much  better  idea  if  we 
would  let  Mr.  Millard  go  Dn  and  answer  Senator  Johnson's  question 
in  his  own  way,  and  then  put  such  questions  as  we  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  no  Senator  is  to  ask  any  question 
until  he  has  concluded  his  statement  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  no  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  other  Senators  ask  ouestions,  I  want  the  same 
right.  I  want  to  have  his  interpretation  oi  what  the  Hay  doctrine 
did. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  been  deviating  from  that  rule  a  great 
deal  since  we  began  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Knox.  But  none  have  been  so  accustomed  to  express 
themselves  consecutively  as  Mr.  Millard. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  proceed  without 
interruption. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  it  will  contribute  to  the  information  of  all 
of  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  better  way  to  let  him  make  his  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  long  as  all  the  Senators  do  not  interrupt. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  understood. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  his  next  statement  is  on  a  different  subject, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  Millard  correctly,  Germany  renounced  any  claim 
over  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  that  it  amounted  to  that,  a  disclaimer 
of  any  purpose  to  infringe  upon  the  integrity  of  China  or  interfere 
with  the  general  open  door  or  various  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  claimed  no  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  disclaimed.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hay 
not^,  and  it  accomplished  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Japan  disclaims  any  sovereignty  over  Shan- 
tung and  agrees  to  give  it  back. 

Mr,  Millard.  It  is  difficult  to  know. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  not  we  have  an  understanding  that  the  wit- 
ness may  make  a  statement;  and  then  ask  questions  if  we  want  to  ? 
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Senator  Swanson.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Senator  Johnson  has  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  a  general  question,  and  we 
have  not  advanced  very  far  on  it.  I  ask  that  no  particnJar  rule  be 
pursued  except  that  which  the  committee  deem  appropriate,  but  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  witness  could  proceed  with  his  statement  under 
such  rule  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  conMnittee. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  merely  brcjight  that  in  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  in  relation  to  this  Shantung  situation  to-day 
the  diflFerent  steps  by  which  this  Shantung  situation  has  arisen. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  will  proceed  histori- 
cally and  come  down  to  the  Shantung  decision,  describe  what  it  was, 
its  eflFect  upon  China,  upon  Japan,  and  upon  our  country. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  it  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  point  out 
that  after  the  promulgation  of  what  was  termed  the  Hay  doctrine, 
after  Mr.  Hay  had  gotten  this  communication  from  the  Gcarman  Gov- 
ernment, andf  then  nad  subsequently  got  the  assent  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernments to  the  thing  in  principle,  the  whole  thing  constituted  a  gen- 
eral international  imderstanding  known  as  the  Hay  doctrine. 

Various  Governments,  however,  continued  among  themselves  to 
make  what  we  now  have  a  new  phrase  for,  *^  regional  understandings  *' 
regarding  China.  There  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  20  known  regional  understandings  affecting  China,  and 
others  are  suspected  to  exist.  For  instance,  among  the  regional 
understandings,  soon  after  Germany's  acquisition  of  Snantung  there 
was  a  regiond  understanding  between  the  British  and  German  Gov- 
ernments whereby  Great  Britain  in  effect  •  recognized  Germany's 
superior  position  or  sphere  in  Shantung.  That  agreement  held  pVe- 
simiably  up  imtil  the  abrogation  by  declaration  of  war  in  1914  of  all 
agreements  between  the  firitish  and  German  Governments.  And 
then  various  other  trades  were  made  in  the  Far  East,  regional  under- 
standings or  coUateral  trades  on  the  side  amon^  the  various  nations 
to  reduce  the  balance,  due  to  Germany's  acquisition  of  that  position 
there. 

One  of  the  very  pertinent  things  in  that  connection  was  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  There  is  very  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  first  proposed  by  Germany  in 
the  form  oi  a  tri-partite  alliance — Germany,  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain.  Germany  approached  the  Japanese  Government  first,  and 
the  Japanese  Government  evidently  took  the  thing  under  favorable 
consideration,  and  approached  the  British  Government.  The  Briti<h 
Government  at  that  time  seemed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  different 
hypothesis,  and  they  did  not  want  any  alignment  in  the  Far  East 
between  Germany  and  Japan ;  so  finally  they  succeeded  in  sidetrack- 
ing that,  and  the  alhance  was  made  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
solely,  and  excluding  Germany.  I  mention  that  for  the  bearing  that 
Germany  was  gradually  being  pushed  into  a  position  off  by  herself, 
and  in  my  mina  those  were  among  the  contributing  causes  that  finally 
led  to  this  clash  in  1914.  One  thing  led  to  another.  You  built  up 
and  kept  building  up  combinations,  a  wall,  and  Germany  was  trj'inir 
to  break  out  in  different  directions. 

1  have  brought  in  that  question  of  regional  understandings  and 
their  existence  because  you  will  see  the  pertinency  of  that  later. 
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We  come  along  now  up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war.  There  were  different  demonstrations  in  the  interim  there  of  the 
application  of  these  various  regional  understandings,  operating,  you 
may  say,  inside  of  the  Hay  doctrine,  and  antagonistic  to  it.  Mr. 
Knox's  efforts  to  neutralize  the  railways  of  Manchuria  constituted  one 
strong  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  were  combinations  inside 
of  combinations  there,  regional  understandings  of  powers  among  them- 
selves, which,  when  it  came  to  a  showdown,  superseded  their  acqui- 
escence to  the  Hay  doctrine. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  suddenly,  Japan  almost  immediately 
took  the  occasion  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  practically  de- 
manding that  she  get  out  of  Shantung,  to  which  Germany  never  re- 
plied, and  tfiat  resmted  in  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  Japanese  expe- 
dition which  captured  the  port  of  Tsingtau.  China  made  efforts  to 
preserve  her  neutrality.  She  made  efforts  in  which  the  American 
leo:ation  at  Peking  took  some  part,  but  the  time  was  very  short. 
The  proposal  that  Tsingtau  be  neutralized,  that  it  be  turned  over  to 
China,  and  various  ways  to  keep  China  from  being  involved  in  the 
tiling  were  proposed.  Japan  did  not  want  any  of  jthose  things.  She 
moved  quickly,  and  proceeded  to  go  over  there  and  land  her  troops. 
In  her  occupation  of  the  Province  she  immediately,  from  the  begin- 
ning, went  further  than  Germany  had  ever  done.  She  did  not  con- 
fine her  military  operations  to  the  leased  German  territory  at  all. 
She  overran  the  whole  Province  almost  immediately;  seized  the 
whole  railway  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province  over  its  entire  length, 
established  her  troops  and  police  clear  outside  the  railway,  and  va- 
rious other  parts;  and  in  that  way  she  made  a  rapid  military  pene- 
tration of  this  entire  Province,  which  condition  exists  to  the  present 
day. 

China's  various  efforts  to  prevent  that  were  unavailing;  and  the 
next  move  in  that  game — the  other  powers  were  preoccupied  with  the 
desperate  struggle  in  Europe,  and  unable  to  interpose  any  effective 
action  in  the  Far  East — so  Japan  came  along  in  1915  with  her  21  de- 
mands, which  she  sought  first  to  impose  upon  China  by  secrecy.  When 
that  was  impossible,  me  Chinese  realized  the  character  of  the  demands, 
and  they  happened  to  have  quite  a  strong  man  as  President  of  China 
at  that  time,  Yuen  Che  Kai,  a  strong,  able  man.  He  communicated 
it  to  other  governments.  The  thing  was  brought  out  into  the  light, 
and  raised  such  an  outcry  that  although  Japan  persisted  in  pressing 
the  demands,  and  China  was  finally  compelled  to  yield,  they  were  in 
somewhat  modified  form  over  the  form  in  which  they  had  been 
orifjinally  presented.  That  was  in  1915.  However,  the  United 
States  Government  took  an  ofl[icial  exception  to  that  1915  treaty, 
which  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pomebene.  You  say  the  United  States  Government  took 
an  exception  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Took  an  exception;  yes,  sir.  The  United  States 
Government  took  an  official  exception,  which  is  published,  and  which 
H  included  in  that  book;  and  the  Chinese  Government  took  exception 
also  by  stating  that  it  signed  under  compulsion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  the  next  important 
ofTicial  maneuver,  if  you  may  call  it  that,  was  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement.    Oh,  no;  let  me  go  back  a  little. 


<- 
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After  our  Grovernment  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
which  I  believe  was  earlj  in  February,  1917,  we  approached  tfie 
Chinese  Government  officially.  I  was  in  Peking  at  tne  time.  The 
United  States  Government  officially,  through  the  American  minister 
at  Peking,  approached  the  Chinese  Government  with  an  invitation 
and  advice  that  we  join  with  her  in  severing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  That  was  very  strongly  urged  upon  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  for  several  days  there  was  a  very  strong  diplomatic  fight 
raised  in  Peking,  the  German  and  Austrian  legations,  of  course,  op- 
posing it,  and  the  Japanese  legation  opposing  it  very  strongly,  but  m 
a  secret  way.  The  British,  French,  and  Russian  legations  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  proposal,  and  such  influence  as  they  had, was  exerted 
in  favor  of  China  accepting  the  American  invitation.  China  did. 
Well,  at  that  time  China  was  favorably  inclined  to  this  proposal.  I 
might  say  that  on  two  previous  occasions  China  had  ofi^red  to  join 
the  Allies.  Both  times  she  had  been  prevented  by  the  objections  of 
Japan.  Japan  would  not  let  her  come  in.  Her  influence  with  the 
other  allied  powers  was  so  strong  that  China  was  not  allowed  to  join 
the  Allies. 

The  result  was  that  when  we  came  along  and  urged  China  to  join 
with  us — we  had  not  at  that  time  declared  war  on  Germany,  but  we 
urged  her  to  take  the  prelinunary  step  and  join  us  in  severing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany,  which  every  one  lelt  would  be  a  pre- 
lude to  war--China  was  dubious,  having  been  repulsed  twice  in 
efforts  to  join  the  allies  by  the  Japanese  objections;  and  having 
knowledge  that  at  that  moment  the  Japanese  legation  and  all  the 
Japanese  influences  at  Peking  were  fighting  bitterly  the  proposal  thai 
China  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  United  States,  the  Chmese  Govern- 
ment wanted  certain  assurances.  That  is,  they  wanted  to  know 
where  they  would  get  off.  They  said:  "Suppose  we  do  follow  your 
advice  and  come  in:  Now,  we  want  certain  assurances.  We  would 
like  to  have  definite  assurances  of  the  Allies  that  our  territoriai 
integrity  will  be  protected  in  the  peace  settlement.'*  An  effort  was 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  at  that  time  to  eet  such  assuranrcs 
from  the  French  and  British  Governments.  The  French  and  BritisJi 
legations  at  Peking,  while  they  urged  China  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  United  States,  communicated  with  their  Governments,  and  ihey 
could  not  give  any  definite  assurances;  but  they  told  the  Chinese 
Government — tnat  is,  the  British  minister  and  the  French  minister  to 
Peking  told  the  Chinese  Government — "You  come  on  in;  you  follow 
along  with  the  United  States,  and  come  on  in,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
you  will  be  taken  care  of." 

The  thing  hung  fire  for  two  or  three  days  just  on  that  point,  China 
quite  willing  to  come  in,  but  saying:  ^^No;  tell  us  just  exactly,  will 
you,  if  we  come  in,  will  you  guarantee  our  territorial  integrity  ^ 
They  finally,  when  they  got  that  kind  of  a  negative  reply  from  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  went  after  ut.  Reinsch,  and  said, 
"  Well,  at  least  the  American  Govermnent  can  say  that  you  wifl  sup- 
port us  in  protecting  our  territorial  integrity.''  Now,  I  have  taia 
account  from  Dr.  Keinsch,  the  American  minister  at  Peldng— 
Dr.  Paul  Reinsch. 

It  happened  that  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  break  in  the 
Pacific  cable,  and  for  several  days  Dr.  Reinsch  was  out  of  cable  com- 
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munication  with  the  State  Department.  It  was  very  urgent,  and  the 
thing  had  to  be  concluded  quickly,  or  everyone  there  thought  that 
it  should  be  concluded  quickly,  because  they  felt  that  if  they  did  not 
get  the  Chinese  to  act  promptly  the  various  Japanese  intrigues  would 
get  to  work,  and  they  womd  succeed  possibly  in  preventing  China 
from  taking  any  action.  They  were  holding  almost  hourly  sessions 
there  for  two  or  three  days.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  Dr.  Reinsch 
was  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Premier,  Tuen  Chi  Jui,  and 
Li-Un-Hung,  the  President  at  that  time — Gen.  Li-Un-Hung.  They 
wanted  demiite  assurances.  Dr.  Reinsch  said:  '^The  cable  is  inter- 
rupted, and  I  can  not  conmiunicate  with  my  government  at  this 
moment,  but  I  feel  justified  in  telling  you  verbally  my  opinix)n  that 
in  the  event  that  you  follow  the  advice  of  the  United  otates  now 
and  sever  displomatic  relations  with  Germany,  and  in  the  event  that 
that  leads  us  into  war  with  Germany,  you  can  count  upon  the  dip- 
lomatic support  of  the  United  States  in  seeing  that  China's  rights  are 
protected  in  the  peace  settlement.'^  The  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  that  China  did  take  that  action,  and,  as  the  document  shows, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  United  States,  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  That  eventually  brought  China  into  the  war  as  an 
enemy  of  Germany. 

The  next  important  event  in  this  connection  was  the  signing  of  the 
so-called  Lansmg-Ishii  agreement,  which  occurred  here  in  Wash- 
ington, signed  on  the  2d  of  November,  1917.  Meanwhile,  both  the 
United  States  and  China  had  declared  war  on  Germany. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  followed  the  general  lines  of  pre- 
vious statements  of  the  United  States  regarding  China — the  so- 
called  Hay  doctrine  formula,  which  had  been  repeated  now  in  eight 
or  nine  international  agreements  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  had 
been  repeated  in  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  signed  in  1907;  that 
is,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  ''open 
door'^;  but  it  was  significant  in  that  it  contained  in  its  prelinodnary 
paragraphs  a  recognition  of  Japan^s  special  position  relating  to  China. 
That  a^eement  was  made,  the  negotiations  were  conducted,  with- 
out Chma  being  informed,  without  consulting  China  in  any  way. 
China  first  learned  of  it  when  it  was  pubhshed.  I  might  say  in  that 
(connection  that  it  was  given  premature  publication  at  Peking  by 
Japan.  As  the  document  itseu  shows,  it  was  signed  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1917.  By  a  sort  of  general  agreement,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments were  to  give  it  simultaneous  publication  on  November  7 
at  a  stated  hour — to  give  it  simultaneous  publication  in  Tokio  and  in 
Waslxington.  However,  as  we  know  now,  I  think  it  was  two  days, 
even,  before  the  thing  was  signed — it  was  either  October  31  or 
October  30 — that  the  contents  of  the  agreement  were  communicated 
to  the  Russian  Government  by  Japan  through  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Tokio. 

As  I  say,  it  was  to  have  been  given  simultaneous  publication  on 
the  7th  of  November.  On  the  4th  of  November — and  meanwhile  our 
Government  had  not  even  informed  our  embassy  at  Tokyo  or  our 
legation  at  Peking  of  this  matter  at  all — on  the  4th  of  November  the 
Japanese  minister  at  Peking  officially  informed  the  Wei  Chow  Pou — that 
is,  tile  Chinese  Foreign  Office — of  the  signing  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement,  and  provided  them  with  a  text  in  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
In  those  texts  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  phrase  ^ ^special  position '* 
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was  translated  in  a  way  to  amount  to  a  recognition  of  Japan's  para- 
mountcy  in  China.  Tne  Chinese  Government  was  naturally  duin- 
founded  at  this  thing,  and  immediately  went  to  the  American  lega- 
tion. 

Now,  if  you  know  anything  of  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  Peking 
under  those  circumstances,  the  way  that  would  look  to  the  Chinoso 
was  this:  Japan  comes  and  tells  tnem  of  this  thing  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  gives  it  the  circumstantial  appearance  that 
^^Xow,  we  are  paramount  here,  and  we  inform  you  about  tliis,  and 
if  you  do  not  beUeve  us  go  up  and  ask  the  American  legation." 
They  went  over  to  the  American  legation  and  inquired,  and  tlie 
American  legation  had  never  heard  of  it,  of  course.  It  inrunediately 
cabled  for  mformation.  Meanwhile,  through  Japanese  sources  at 
Peking,  and  Chinese  sources,  too — they  were  bound  to  blab  a  thing 
Uke  that;  it  completely  flustered  them — the  Chinese  Grovernment  and 
the  Chinese  Foreign  OflSice  and  the  newspaper  men  there  in  Peking 
got  hold  of  it,  and  the  result  was  a  Uttle  telegram  carried  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  Renter's  New  Service  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
effect  that  this  had  been  signed,  and  the  news  was  given  out  at  Peking. 

I  was  in  New  York  when  I  read  that  short  telegram  in  the  papers, 
and  then  our  Government,  of  course,  cabled  the  text  immediately  to 
the  minister  at  Peking,  to  the  legation  at  Peking,  and  we  then  com- 
municated it  to  the  (jninese  Government;  but  our  translation  of  the 
term  *' special  position''  differed  very  materially,  when  translated 
into  Chinese,  from  the  wav  that  Japan  nad  translated  it  in  the  original 
text  communicated  by  Japan.  That  led  to  some  little  diplomatic 
controversy  there  at  Peking,  but  we  stuck  to  our  text,  and  Japan 
sticks  to  hers,  and  so  that  matter  stands  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know: 
the  Chinese  having  two  texts  of  this  thing  in  their  Foreign  OflBce,  one 
the  first  one  conmiunicated  by  Japan  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  in 
which  the  term  "special  position"  is  translated  into  the  equivalant 
of  paramountcy,  and  our  text,  which  translates  into  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Mr.  Lansing  exhibited  to  you  in  his  examination  the  otht»r 
day,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  the  first  official  delineation  of 
the  American  position  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  it  has  stood  in 
China's  eyes  in  that  obscure  position,  with  all  of  the  circumstantial 
indications  favoring  the  Japanese  interpretation. 

Moreover,  Japan  went  ahead  and  acted  on  her  interpretation. 
From  that  time  she  assumed  a  position  of  paramountcy  in  relation 
to  China.  She  went  ahead  and  began  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment over  Shantung  Province.  She  extended  her  civil  govem- 
ment  r6gime  in  Manchuria.  She  began  actually  to  acauire  uie  Xio>- 
sessions  and  the  position  of  a  sovereign  in  those  parts  or  China  wnerc 
she  had  obtained  a  foothold  by  the  methods  I  have  indicated.  She 
went  on,  and  she  obtained,  through  that  influence,  a  great  influenoe 
at  Peking.  The  Chinese  Government,  vou  might  say,  threw  up  their 
hands  and  said:  **Well,  America  will  not  support  us;  they  have 
recognized  Japan's  paramountcy;  we  have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can. ' 

Japan  bribed  several  high  Chinese  officials  up  there,  and  began  to 
press  for  other  secret  agreements  and  things.  However,  the  Cnine^ 
Government  resisted.  They  did  obtain  a  so-called  supplemeutiiry 
agreement  to  the  1915  agreement,  signed,  I  believe,  in  beptember, 
1918;  but  they  could  not  get  that  signed  at  Peking.  They  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  Chinese  minister  over  in  Tokio  by  tlie  money 
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process — I  am  only  repeating  the  open  accusations  made  in  the 
press  of  China — and  got  him  to  sign  a  memorandum,  the  so-called 
secret  1918  agreement,  which  is  further  confirmatory  of  Japan^s 
position  in  Shantung,  and  which  amounted  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  certain  additional  railway  concessions  there  over  anci 
above  what  Germany  had  had,  and  that,  providing  the  peace  con- 
ference would  give  Japan  Germany's  position  in  Shantung,  China 
would  consent.  That  thing  was  signed  at  Tokio  by  the  Chinese 
minister,  and  if  that  holds  China,  that  is  all  there  is.  It  was  never 
confirmed  by  the  Chinese  parliament;  it  was  never  confirmed  by  a 
meeting  of  tne  Chinese  cabinet  or  anything.  Now,  that  is  what  tnat 
so-called  1918  agreement  rests  upon. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Will  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  just  this 
question,  to  clear  that  up:  Does  the  Chinese  law  require  ratification 
bv  the  Chinese  Parliament? 

4' 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  only  constitution  that  is  in  existence. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  see,  China  has  been  in  a  more  or  less  turbulent 
state  ever  since  the  revolution.  They  have  a  so-called  constitution 
and  under  their  forms  it  would  have  required  at  least  ratification  by 
the  cabinet  and  also  ratification  by  the  Parliament.  It  was  never 
ratified.  In  fact,  the  text  of  it  was  never  even  disclosed  to  anybody 
until  the  Paris  peace  conference. 

That  brings  us  along  up  to,  say,  the  armistice.  I  was  in  Peking 
at  the  time,  and  China  made  preparations 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  you  leave  that,  will  you  please  make 
it  clear  whether  there  was  any  disa^eement  between  the  Ishii  note 
in  Japanese  and  the  American  note  in  English  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  I  say,  it  was  a  question  of  translation.  Of 
course,  we  can  all  read  the  American  note  in  English,  but  we  can  not 
read  it  in  Japanese  or  Chinese.  Now,  the  Japanese  Government, 
of  course,  immediately  telegraphed  this  out  to  Tokio  and  then  tele- 
graphed it  over  to  Pekin,  and  they  had  translations  made.  They 
had  a  translation  made  into  Chinese  and  another  translation  made 
into  Japanese,  those,  of  course,  being  the  languages  of  the  two 
Governments. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  any  question  whether  the  Japanese 
note  is  correctly  translated  into  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That,  of  course,  as  I  say,  led  to  a  dispute,  because 
our  sinologues  say  that  our  translation  is  the  better  translation. 

vSeuator  Hitchcock.  Is  the  translation  of  the  Japanese  note  into 
C'liinese? 

Mr.  Millard.  Our  translation  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
into  Chinese  is  accepted  by  everybody  except  Japan.  She  made 
her  own  translation. 

Senator  Borah.  As  I  understand,  in  translating  it  into  Chinese 
and  Japanese  they  used  a  certain  word 

Mr.  Millard.  They  used  a  certain  character. 

Senator  Borah.  They  used  a  character  or  word. 

Mr.  Millard.  They  used  a  different  character  than  we  used  in 
our  translation. 

Senator  Borah.  Which  indicated  ^^ special  interest  or  ^^para- 
mount,'* according  to  which  character  was  used. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Something  which  they  translate  paramount. 

Senator  Borah.  Ours  indicates  nothing  but  ^'special  interest." 

Mr.  Millard.  Ours  indicates  the  interpretation  which  Mr.  Lansing 
gave  you  gentlemen  the  other  day.  Tnere  is  just  that  difference, 
but  as  you  say,  it  is  a  very  important  difFerence. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  these  questions  may  I  ask  tliL^ 
further  question:  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  word  which 
was  used  by  the  Japanese  was  correctly  translated  into  our  won! 
^^paramoimtcy?*' 

Mr.  Millard.  There  would  be  no  way  of  making  an  exact  trans- 
lation, but  the  sense  of  it  would  be  that  according  to  the  sinologues. 
Our  legation  has  Chinese  experts,  as  every  legation  has,  and  these 
sinologues  got  together  and  translated  this  thing,  and  the  general 
unanimity  of  opinion  outside  of  the  Japanese  legation  is  that  oui 
translation  is  correct  and  theirs  is  a  translation  fixed  up  to  suit  whjit 
they  want  to  put  in  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue,  Mr.  Millard. 

Mr.  Millard.  Now  the  next  step  would  come  after  the  armistice, 
when  China  began  to  make  her  preparations.  The  Japanese  had 
been  making  a  fight  up  there  for  some  time  bv  which  they  were 
attempting  to  secure  representation  in  China.  Thejr  even  produce*! 
at  Peldng — they  never  had  the  nerve  to  produce  it  at  raris-an 
agreement  which  this  same  Chinese  minister,  Mr.  Lou,  had  signe<l. 
whereby  Japan  was  to  represent  China  at  the  peace  conference. 

However,  when  they  tried  to  put  that  over,  China  absolutely  r<»- 
sisted  that,  and  of  couise  the  British,  American,  and  all  other  lej^a- 
tions  said,  '*  Do  not  recognize  anything  like  that.  You  send  your  <iwn 
delegation.''  They  did  that.  They  nominated  their  representative>. 
They  sent  their  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Lou  Tseng-t^ian*;. 
Then  the  Chinese  delegates  had  been  working  %vith  various  experts 
on  the  subject  of  their  case,  how  they  would  present  it  at  the  peare 
conference,  and  the  matters  they  would  want  to  bring  up  at  the 
peace  conference.  I  understand  you  have  summoned  Mr.  Ferguson 
to  appear.  He  was  among  the  foreign  advisers  they  had  empl(»ye(i. 
When  I  was  in  Peking,  last  October,  I  went  up  there,  and  I  had  iw. 
interviews  with  the  Chinese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  merely  ir 
my  capacitv  as  a  journalist,  in  which  we  discussed  these  various  nusi- 
ters,  and  wliat  China  ought  to  do,  and  what  China  pui-posed  t<»  hni\^ 
up,  and  things  like  that.  Just  about  that  time  the  Cninese  foreigti 
office  went  up  to  our  legation  and  said,  '^Now,  wo  have  followed 
along  with  you  people.  We  came  into  the  war  under  your  wing,  aiui 
we  are  going  to  continue  in  that  way.  We  are  going  to  Paris  in  that 
way.  We  are  not  going  there  under  the  wing  of  Japan,  like  si  e  ••* 
trying  to  fix  it  up,  and  hero  is  what  we  propose  to  ask.  What  »1" 
you  think  about  it  ?'^  And  they  laid  down  a  list  of  the  matters  whirh 
China  wanted  to  bring  up  at  the  peace  conference.  I  will  say  tluii 
I  have  this  information  in  a  way  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  its  substauti  1 
accuracy,  and  I  presume  that  that  list  perhaps  was  cabled  by  l^r. 
Rice,  the  American  minister,  to  the  State  Department,  and  evenlimljy 
the  Chinese  were  advised  l)y  our  Government  that  it  would  be  bcttiT 
if  they  would  not  raise  certain  questions. 

I  might  mention  what  those  questions  are.  One  of  thorn  wa<  th«* 
question  of  extraterritoriality  in  China.     Another  was  the  que*^tii»ft 
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of  hfinre  financial  cooperation  in  China,  and  these  various  conces- 
sions and  one  thing  and  another.  China  wanted  to  obtain  from  the 
Powers  over  there  a  general  declaration  written  somehow  into  the 
treaty,  which  would  lorm  the  groundwork  for  a  real  reconstructive 
pohcy  in  China,  which  would  rid  her  of  the  burden  of  all  these  secret 
and  published  regional  understandings,  and  all  these  various  conces- 
sions interfering  with  Chinese  territorial  integrity  and  economy, 
which  in  one  way  and  another  have  been  forced  on  her  by  that 
method. 

As  I  understand  it  our  Government  advised  China  somewhat  to 
this  effect,  that  it  would  tend  to  befog  the  issue.  Our  Government, 
I  understand,  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  what  China  wanted  to 
do  by  these  things,  but  she  said,  '^Now,  the  Paris  conference  will  be 
concerned  with  the  making  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  advisable  if  China  will  not  raise  any  questions  at  Paris  except 
those  which  are  directly  concerned  with  her  relations  with  Germany.'' 
Of  course  the  Shantung  question  was  directly  concerned,  and  a  few 
matters  associated  with  the  Shantung  question,  but  our  Government 
said,  "Do  not  raise  all  these  other  questions,  because  they  wUl  open 
up  the  whole  subject  so  that  perhaps  it  will  impair  your  chances  of 
getting  the  Shantung  question  raised  in  the  right  way."  And  I 
will  say  that,  in  mv  opimon,  that  advice  was  exactly  sound,  and  that 
if  my  advice  had  been  asked  at  that  moment  I  would  have  advised 
China  in  the  same  way.     In  fact  I  did  so  at  Paris. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  fortunate  the  way  the  thing  turned  out,  but  I 
mean  looking  at  it  from  the  way  the  situation  appeared  then,  I  would 
have  given  the  same  advice  that  our  Government  is  presumed  to  have 
riven  on  that  occasion.  China  took  with  her  to  Paris  her  chief 
British  adviser.  Dr.  George  E.  Morrison,  for  twenty-odd  year^the 
famous  foreign  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  employed  as  foreign  adviser  on  foreim  affairs  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  *  They  took  Dr.  Leconte,  a  Frenchman,  who 
for  a  long  time  has  been  employed  over  there  as  counsel.  The 
Japanese  tried  to  force  them  to  take  Dr.  Riga,  the  Japanese  legal 
adviser,  whom  in  one  way  and  another  they  had  forced  upon  the 
Chinese  Government,  but  they  would  not  take  him,  because  they 
knew  that  if  Dr.  Riga  had  gone  along  the  Chinese  delegation  would 
have  been  privy  to  everything  the  Chinese  delegation  did.  They 
refused  to  take  Dr.  Riga,  but  they  took  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Leconte, 
and  thev  desired  to  take  one  or  two  Americans,  but  I  have  explained 
about  that. 

That  brings  us  on  to  Paris.  China  went  over  there  and  confined 
the  presentation  of  her  case  to  the  Shantung  issue,  which,  of  course, 
was  entirely  a  question  with  Germany,  complicated  by  Japan's  inter- 
position. At  a  plenary  session — I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  early  in  February,  but  I  see  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day  fixed 
it,  1  believe,  at  e^anuary  29,  which  probably  is  the  correct  date — at  a 
plenary  session  of  the  council  of  ten  in  Paris,  before  it  narrowed 
down  to  a  council  of  foiu* — ^mv  knowled^re  of  this,  as  vou  ;2:entlemen 
'inderstand,  is  second  hand.     1  was  not  present. 

The  account  which  I  am  going  to  give  now  was,  however,  given  to 
me  circumstantially  by  two  plenipotentiaries  who  sat  at  the  table, 
and  their  accounts  substantiallv  coincided.  Tliev  did  not  differ  in 
any  material  degree  in  their  recollection  of  what  transpired.     The 
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matter  under  discussion  at  the  moment  was  the  disposition  of  the 
German  colonies.  As  you  may  recall,  at  that  time  they  had  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  German  colonies  were  to  be  detached  from  Ger- 
many, but  that  their  disposition  would  be  turned  over  to  a  league  of 
nations  if  such  a  thing  was  organized,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them,  and 
they  brought  forward  this  idea  of  mandatories.  They  were  discussing 
the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies,  and  President  Wilson,  as  I 
understand  it,  proposed  that  they  could  just  brush  this  question  of 
the  German  colonies  off  to  one  side  by  agreeing  at  that  session  that 
they  should  be  detached  from  Germany,  and  their  disposition  in- 
vested in  the  league  of  nations  or  some  other  international  trusteeship, 
to  be  parceled  out  afterwards  under  the  mandatorv  theory  in  some 
form,  and  by  that  method  they  would  simply  get  tnat  question  dis- 
posed of  and  out  of  the  way,  and  they  could  go  on  to  other  businei^s. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  and  it  looked  like  it  would  be  passed 
unanimously,  but  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  Baron  Makino,  who 
was  sitting  m  the  council,  interposed  an  objection.  They  asked  him 
what  was  the  objection.  He  said  Japan  could  not  consent  to  that. 
When  asked  for  nis  reasons,  he  said  that  Japan  could  not  consent 
because  she  already  had  private  engagements  with  her  allies  regarding 
the  Shantung  question. 

President  Wilson  then  asked,  or  some  one  asked,  what  was  the 
nature  of  those  private  agreements.  Baron  Makino  said  they  were 
confidential,  and  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  communicate  them 
without  conferring  with  the  other  Allied  governments  and  with  hi^ 
own  government.  President  Wilson  then  asked  that  it  be  made  tly 
sense  of  the  council  that  the  Japanese  Government  be  requestod 
to  produce  the  text  of  those  agreements  and  to  lay  them  upon  the 
tabi?  for  the  information  of  the  council.  That  action  was  taken  as 
the  sense  of  the  council,  and  the  result  was  that  at  the  next  meeting 
the  text  of  those  agreements  was  produced.  They  are  known  as  the 
Shantung  secret  agreements,  and  were  produced  confidentially.  1 
can  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  coming  direct  from  the  Chin*^* 
delegation  at  Paris,  that  that  was  the  fost  knowledge  which  ihf 
Chinese  Government  had  of  their  existence,  although  myself  and 
many  of  us  had  suspected  the  possible  existence  of  those  agreements. 
from  various  circumstantial  mdications,  for  at  least  a  couple  ••( 
years.  In  fact  I  had  for  some  time  felt  morally  certain  of  them 
You  could  not  explain  in  any  other  way  certain  things  that  hn<\ 
happened.  Therefore  those  agreements  revealed  that  at  different 
dates,  from  I  believe  the  16th  of  February  on  to  the  7th  of  Man^ti 
and  on  certain  intervening  dates,  Japan  had  obtained 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  1917 — that  Japan  had  obtained  from  the  Briti^^h. 
the  French,  the  Russian,  and  the  Italian  Governments  written  en- 
gagements— in  the  case  of  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Govi?m- 
ments,  and  oral  statements  from  the  Italian  Government — ^by  which 
those  nations  assented  and  would  support  Japan  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  having  yielded  to  her  Germany's  rights  and  leaseholds  in 
Shantung  Province. 

There  was  one  other  interesting  thing  brought  out  in  the  French 
note  replying  to  the  Japanese  note  on  tnat  question.  France  nintle 
certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  Japan  would  withdraw  her 
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objections  to  China  entering  that  war  on  the  allied  side.  You  will 
find  that  in  the  text  of  the  Trench  note,  thereby  getting  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  what  everybody  had  known  for  various  reasons  to 
be  the  fact,  that  Japan  had  been  keeping  China  out  of  the  allied 
group  ever  since  the  war  started.  If  you  will  note  the  dates  of  the 
signing  of  those  agreements  you  will  see  that  they  coincide  with  our 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  with  the 
efforts  which  I  have  just  narrated  by  which  we  were  inducing  China 
to  come  into  the  war,  which  was  in  February  and  March,  1917.  ^  I 
guess  it  was  earlv  in  March.  China,  I  think,  actually  took  that  step 
on  the  0th  of  March,  1917.  However,  as  we  all  had  been  morally 
certain,  but  as  Mr.  Lansing  disclosed  positively  the  other  day,  our 
Government  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  those  agreements  until 
we  learned  of  it  at  Paris,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described,  at 
the  same  time  that  China  did. 

China  was  urging  them  to  give  her  assurances  in  the  same  way  she 
was  urging  us  to  give  assurances,  but  the  British,  Russian,  and  French 
Governments  would  not  give  any  assurances  that  the  territorial  rights 
of  China  would  be  protected,  because  they  had  already  aimed  them 
away  to  Japan,  or  were  on  the  verge  of  doing  so;  but  if  China  had 
known  it  at  that  time  and  we  had  Imown  it  at  that  time,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  assume  it  would  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  action 
of  China  and  upon  the  action  of  the  United  States.  If  we  had  been 
appraised  of  it  at  that  time  we  would  have  said  to  the  nations  flatly, 
"  I  on  musy  agree  to  this.''  We  were  in  a  position  at  that  moment  to 
have  demanded  any  conditions  from  any  of  those  governments,  any- 
thing in  reason  that  we  had  said  we  wanted,  and  we  could  have  pro- 
tected China  positively  by  saying,  **Here,  these  things  must  be  un- 
written, these  things  must  be  wiped  out.  It  will  be  understood  that 
we  will  all  be  there  to  act  on  a  looting  ot  justice  to  China  when  the 
time  comes." 

Mr.  Lansing  also  disclosed  the  other  day  that  at  the  time  of  the 
LaiLsing-Ishii  agreement  we  also  were  not  informed  of  it,  and  after  we 
had  declared  war  on  Germany  and  were  in  the  war,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
and  M.  Viviani  came  over  here,  they  did  not  tell  us,  but  we  were 
allowed  to  go  ahead  and  get  China  into  the  war  under  those  circum- 
stancas,  without  that  information. 

After  that  disclosure  at  Paris — the  date  of  which  Mr.  Lansing 
fixes  at  January  29 — I  thourfit  it  was  early  in  February — then 
it  was  evident  m  respect  to  China's  case  at  the  peace  conference 
that  she  had  to  submit  her  case  to  a  court  of  five,  because  Japan  was 
adfled  to  the  council  of  four  on  the  Far  Eastern  question,  and  that 
of  those  five,  four  members  of  the  court  had  signed  a  secret  agreement 
in  advance  to  decide  against  her.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
became  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Government  would  or 
could  exert  its  influence  upon  the  British,  French,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  Governments,  Russia  was  also  a  signatory  to  one  of  those 
-secret  Shantung  agreements,  but  she  was  not  represented  in  the 
opnferonce.  The  revolution  had  eliminated  Russia.  Under  those 
circumstances,  as  I  say,  it  becamo  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
fnir  Government  coula  prevail  upon  them  to  scrap  those  secret 
Shantung  agreements  ana  to  make  what  we  considerea  to  be  a  proper 
S'ilution  of  the  Shantimg  matter,   in  justice   to   ourselves  and  to 
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China  there.  That  was  the  situation  I  found  when  I  got  to  Paris. 
I  went  over  to  see  Dr.  Kou  inunediatelv,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
he  said  to  me  was,  *'Do  you  know  of  the  secret  Shantung  agree- 
ments ?''  I  said,  **I  know  nothing  about  them  except  that  I  saw 
a  short  telegram  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  from  Paris  indicating 
that  something  of  the  facts  had  been  disclosed.*'  I  said,  **Is  it  a 
fact?"  He  said,  '*Yes,  we  have  the  texts,  but  of  course  the  texts 
are  confidential  at  present."  He  gave  me  a  synopsis  of  their  coa- 
tei^ts,  and  I  as  rapidly  as  I  could  posted  mvself  up  on  the  situation 
of  what  had  transpired  before  I  had  arrived  at  Paris,  and  from  that 
time  on  I  could  follow  the  developments  with  more  or  less  intelligence. 
I  was  constantly  in  touch  with  the  experts  attached  to  our  com- 
mission, the  experts  on  the  far  eastern  question.  I  had  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  of  them  for  many  years.  I  saw  tnem 
all  almost  daily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  State  their  names,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  official  ones  were  Dr.  E.  T.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck,  who  ranked  over  there  as  a  captain;  and  at  different  times 
certain  naval  and  military  offi'cers  were  brought  into  the  thing  on 
those  angles. 

I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  on  several  occasions,  when  I 
would  prepare  httle  memoranda  for  the  advice  and  information  of 
the  Chinese  on  certain  developments  from  Japan,  I  would  always 
take  a  copy  over  and  give  it  to  our  own  experts  on  the  commission 
for  their  information.  The  whole  thing,  as  far  as  China  was  con- 
cerned at  Paris,  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the 
American  delegation.  Every  move  that  China  made  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  American  commission. 

Every  move  that  any  foreign  advisor  of  Chuia  made,  she  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  American  experts.  Of  course  none  uf 
us  could  tell  whether  they  went  on  higher  up  or  whether  they  did  not. 
We  turned  them  in  for  the  information  oi  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck.  I  had  various  conversations  with  Dr .  Morrison,  whom 
I  had  known  for  twenty  years,  and  who  probably  of  all  foreigners 
knows  more  about  the  politics  and  conditions  of  the  Far  East  than 
any  man,  because  he  is  a  methodical  man  and  has  kept  his  not4)s  for 
years,  and  he  indexes  them  and  files  them.  He  is  simply  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  the  politics  of  China  of  the  last  30  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  is  in  England  now,  I  believe.  At  that  time  he 
was  sick,  and  his  wife  had  to  come  over  and  take  him  to  Englami. 
He  became  ill  so  he  took  very  little  part  in  matters  after  I  arrived 
there  on  account  of  his  illness.  But  I  went  up  and  had  several  talk^ 
with  Dr.  Morrison  about  the  situation,  because  he  particularly  wiis 
in  touch  with  the  British  end  of  it,  being  a  British  subject^  and  I 
found  that  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  England  was,  and  he  felt 
very  gloomy  about  the  situation.  He  told  me  tnat  he  was  afraid  thiit 
the  sense  of  the  French  and  British  Governments  was  to  make  the 
Shantung  agreement  stick.  I  found  that  our  own  experts  were  verv 
much  mystified  by  the  official  attitude  regarding  China  of  the  Britist 
and  French  Governments,  particularly  of  the  British.  They  woulti 
go  over  and  talk  to  the  men  who  held  corresponding  positioib?  to 
them,  and  the  Far  East  experts  of  the  British  Cfommission,  and  th»»> 
could  not  fathom — they  would  know  how  these  men  stood — hut 
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back  of  that  there  was  the  superior  policy  of  the  Government.  One 
thing  accumulated  after  another,  and  they  felt  that  the  British  and 
French  were  against  them,  which  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the 
case. 

The  situation  drifted  along  in  that  position  and  became  side-- 
tracked.     China  meanwhile  discovered  the  psychology  of  the  situa- 
tion and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  number  of  those  whose  opinions 
were   asked,  she  interposed  a  proposal  to  compromise  the  matter 
which  opened  a  way  out. 

Senator  Pomerene.  China  did  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  China  did.  It  had  developed  by  that  time  pretty 
concisely  the  attitude  of  the  different  nations.  The  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  that  they  would  have  to  stand  by 
the^e  secret  agreements  unless  the  United  States  somehow  or  other 
persuaded  Japan  to  recede^  Japan  was  saying  *'We  insist  upon 
Germany  ceding  her  possession  there  to  us,  because  we  have  prom- 
ised to  restore  it  to  Cnina,  and  we  want  to  do  that  in  our  own  way, 
unci  any  other  solution  would  indicate  to  the  people  that  they  do 
not  take  our  word  for  it,  and  would  dishonor  us,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
on. "  China  proposed  a  compromise  by  way  of  getting  around  the 
diflioulty.  That  proposal  was  made  on  April  23,  in  writing  to  the 
council  of  four,  and  it  was  in  four  points.  I  quote  now  the  sense 
of  it  from  memory. 

The  first  part  was  that  China  would  consent  to  have  the  treaty 
of  peace  cede  the  German  rights  in  Shantung  direct  to  Japan,  pro- 
vided the  other  members  of  the  coimcil  of  four  would  be,  you  might 
say,  cotrustees  for  the  eventual  turning  over  of  it  to  China,  or  a 
JeaiTue  of  nations  or  whatever  body  should  be  organized  to  carry 
out  these  processes. 

Japan  had  made  a  great  deal  over  there  of  the  enormous  expense 
she  had  been  to  in  capturing  Shantung  and  driving  Germany  out  of 
the  Far  East.  China^s  second  proposal  to  compromise  was  that  she 
would  reimburse  Japan  for  those  expenses. 

Japan  had  gotten  in  the  1918  agreement—I  have  described  how 
she  oDtained  it — a  special  concession  that  she  was  to  reserve  to  herself 
Tsing  Tau,  which  included  railway  timnels,  docks,  water  front,  and 
the  whole  port  machinery.  China  proposed  that  during  such  period 
v\'iien  other  foreign  residential  conditions  exist  in  China,  Tsing  Tau 
be  made  an  international  port. 

And  the  fourth  one  was  merely  that  Japan  would  also  in  the  treaty 
record  a  definite  promise  to  restore  and  evacuate  Shantung  and 
restore  Tsing  Tau  withma  certain  specific  time.  As  I  sav,  that  pro- 
r>osal  was  communicated  in  writing  on  April  23  by  the  Chinese  aele- 
iTJttion  to  the  council  of  four.  Before  the  decision  was  made  it  was 
viiown  that  it  was  coming  up  for  decision  very  shortly.  Meanwhile 
ill  along  China  had  been  pressing  for  a  consideration  of  this  thing. 
-ihc  had  presented  her  case  in  prmt  and  in  various  ways  had  been 
♦reusing  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way.  Japan  had  been  retarding 
t .  That  compromise  was  taken  under  advisement  as  I  understand 
t  hy  the  coimcil  of  four  but  Japan  objected  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ri^^r  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  her  objection  was  based  on,  but  it  is  interesting 
low  to  recall  that  she  did  reject  that  proposal,  in  view  of  the  state, 
ti^ents  that  they  are  making  now  that  she  is  proposing  to  interna- 
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tionalize  Tsing  Tau,  which  means  that  she  is  proposing  to  hold  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  and  turn  over  the  shell,  and  various  other  claims 
which  she  is  making  now. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  put  into  the  record  the  fact  that  she  was  instru- 
mental in  rejecting  the  proposed  compromise  of  the  Chinese  Goyern- 
ment,  which  would  seem  to  an  impartial  nund  to  have  met  the  situa- 
tion fully,  provided  Japan  has  any  real  intention  of  getting  out  of 
Shantung. 

After  this  decision  was  announced  the  Chinese  were  naturally  verv 
much  disappointed.  The  President's  reasons  were  given  to  thenL 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  thi»  decision  because  of  the  uncompro- 
mising* attitude  taken  by  Japan,  which  amounted  virtually  to  a  threat 
to  bolt  the  conference  and  to  refuse  to  join  the  league  of  nations. 
The  President  was  afraid  of  the  general  effect  upon  the  world  of  that 
thing  happening.  Of  course,  I  may  say  here  that  the  President  seejns 
to  have  oeen  about  the  only  one  of  the  powers  that  seemed  to  think 
that  Japan's  threat  was  more  than  a  pure  bluff.  But  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  think  so.  He  apprehended  that  that  might  take  place,  and  he 
acted  accordingly,  and  ne  told  tbe  Chinese — or  rather  he  did  not  tell 
them  personally,  but  sent  them  word — that  he  felt  that  from  the  oral 

Sromise  that  had  been  obtained  before  the  Council  of  Four  from 
apan,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  relief  which  China  might  obtain 
from  the  league  of  nations,  China  could  eventually  get  justice  by  that 
method. 

To  that  the  Chinese  delegation  responded  in  substance  as  foUovt's: 
In  the  first  place  the  league  of  nations  had  no  existence,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  if  it  was  organized,  its  power  and  authority  were 
problematical.  In  the  third  place,  that  it  was  not  loeical  to  assume 
that  a  league  of  nations,  adopted  by  the  same  vote  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  treaty  of  peace,  would  aesign  to  reverse  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty.  In  the  fourth  place,  that  the  real  ruling  power,  the 
supreme  council,  of  the  league,  would  be  constituted  lay  the  same 
nations  as  made  the  Shantung  decision  in  the  council  of  four. 

Senator  Borah.  You  say  this  was  the  Chinese  reply? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  And  in  the  fifth  place,  that  as  near  as  China 
could  make  out,  it  was  only  the  weak  nations  that  were  asked  t<> 
depend  for  justice  upon  the  league,  for  the  strong  powers  were  taking 
every  other  outside  precaution  to  protect  their  interests. 

However  the  decision  had  been  made,  and  China's  pleas  from  that 
on  were  in  the  nature  of  doing  what  she  could  to  amend  or  better 
herself  in  that  position.  She  made  various  requests  for  intervie'srs 
with  the  President  ancj  others.  I  remained  in  Paris  several  Wf<»lK 
longer  and  China  had  not  seen  the  President  up  to  that  time,  bnt 
China's  representatives  were  subseauently  received  by  him,  and  ihey 
were  received  by  Mr.  Balfour  ana  the  French  representative,  ari*! 
they  gave  the  information  that  they  found  they  had  been  bound  b? 
the  secret  agreements  and  that  Japan  had  made  oral  promises  whuh 
they  felt  Japan  intended  to  carry  out. 

And  then  this  happened  after  1  left  Paris;  but  I  have  the  informa- 
tion from  a  man  who  was  attached  to  the  Chinese  delegation  or  who 
left  Paris  after  I  did.  I  advised  in  a  memoraxidum  which  I  wrote.  % 
copy  of  which  I  have  here  somewhere  on  the  situation — I  advised  IL* 
Chinese  to  take  a  certain  course.  One  of  the  things  that  I  suggesto<l— 
and  I  showed  this  to  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof.  Horbeck,  also,  and  lh?j 
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concurred— I  said,  "Get  the  best  l^al  counsel  you  can;  get  the  best 
American  international  lawyer,  and  the  best  French  international 
lawyer,  and  the  best  British  international  lawyer  you  can  find,  and 
get  their  advice  on  this  point:  If  you  under  these  circumstances  sign 
this  treaty  without  reservation,  to  what  extent  will  they  qualify  any 
appeal  which  you  may  make  for  revision  of  this  law  to  an  mter- 
national  court,  or  a  court  of  international  arbitration,  or  to  a  league 
of  nations.  Get  their  advice  on  that  point,  and  also  even  if  you 
make  no  reservations/'  I  do  not  know  whether  they  took  that  counsel 
or  not.  Then  I  said:  '*  When  the  things  come  up,  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  make  reservations,  stating  your  position,  so  that  you  may  file 
vour  exception  for  an  appeal  later,  on  which  to  base  your  appeal. 
If  these  legal  coimselors  advise  you  and  vou  draft  these  exceptions, 
and  the  exceptions  are  put  into  the  recora,  and  you  are  not  inhibited 
from  taking  your  appeal  later,  then  sign.  If  you  can  not  sign  under 
those  circimistances,  then  do  not  sign. ' 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  my  advice  h,ad  to  do  with  the  course 
that  the  Chinese  delegation  pursued.  Later  they  requested  formally 
that  they  be  allowed  to  mane  certain  reservations  to  the  treaty.  I 
was  still  in  Paris  on  the  day  that  the  treaty  came  up  for  adoption 
by  the  conference,  when  it  was  read  and  adopted,  and  China  had 
signified  her  intention  of  taking  an  exception.  She  was  advised  not 
to  do  it.  Great  pressure  was  being  brought  on  them  to  yield,  and 
when  later  it  came  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  they  asked  to  put 
in  these  reservations,  that  was  refused.  I  am  informed  also  that  at 
the  very  last  moment  after  that  was  refused  they  then  tried  to  obtain 
some  kmd  of  a  statement  from  the  council  of  four  to  the  effect  that 
the  league  of  nations  later  woxild  take  up  the  Chinese  case.  They 
failed  &o  to  obtain  any  assurance  in  that  particxilar.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  you  know,  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Of  course  the  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  the  Chmese  knew  very 
well,  placed  them  in  an  imfortunate  and  isolated  position.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  some  maUcious  marplot  has  set  out  to  devise  a  way 
to  place  China  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  in  connection 
with  this  whole  thing  they  could  not  have  devised  anything  that 
would  accomplish  it  more  completely  than  this  course  of  events. 

China  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  lost  out  entirely  on  the 
Shantung  thing.  By  reason  of  the  advice  of  the  United  States  she 
did  not  even  present  these  various  other  matters  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference,  thereby  providing  a  way  for  some  mutual  inter- 
national action,  by  reason  oi  her  refusal  to  sign  the  peace  under  those 
circumstances,  because,  as  one  of  the  Chinese  put  it,  they  can  hang 
a  man,  but  they  can  not  make  him  sign  his  own  death  warrant,  they 
are  left  so  completely  isolated.  They  are  outside  of  the  allied  gi*oup. 
They  arc  nowhere.     That  is  their  situation. 

i  j[ught  now  just  conclude  what  I  have  to  say — that  is,  before  you 
interrogate  me — ^by  saying  that  immediately  after  we  learned  of  this 
decision  of  April  30  I  was  talking  with  Prof.  E.  T.  WiUiams,  our  chief 
oriental  expert,  whose  experience  in  China  extends  back  over  35  years, 
most  of  the  time  as  an  official  of  the  Government.  He  has  been 
acting  minister  on  several  occasions,  and  before  he  resigned  for  some 
two  or  three  years  he  was  head  of  the  far  eastern  division  of  the  State 
Department.  Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  Prof.  Williams 
will  know  that  he  is  a  reticent,  quiet  man  and  one  from  whom  it  is 
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difficult  to  get  any  positive  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject, 
especially  about  diplomatic  matters.  When  he  heard  of  this  he 
sirapljr  said,  ^^That  means  war/^  and  every  American  expert  who  was 
in  Paris  at  the  time  felt  exactly  the  same  way.  As  we  balance  things, 
we  feel  that  such  things  mean  war,  and  we  felt  that  this  was  left  in  a 
position  where  it  is  going  straight  on  into  a  deadlock,  and  impasse, 
which  will  not  be  broKen  m  any  way  except  by  a  fight.  That  is  what 
we  all  fear.  I  heard — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — that 
the  so-called  Gen.  Bliss  letter  contained  a  statement  somewhat  to  that 
effect.  It  is  still  held  in  camera.  Probably  the  Government  is  not 
yet  ready  to  publish  that  letter  at  this  time,  but,  as  we  all  know  and 
as  has  been  disclosed  to  you,  our  experts  and  Mr.  Wilson's  own  col- 
leagues all  dissented  from  the  Shantung  decision.  That  about  con- 
cludes what  I  have  had  in  mind  to  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  question  or  two  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  you  will  permit  me,  Senator.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
incident  of  the  21  demands.  Do  you  recall  when  the  21  demands 
were  first  made  by  Japan,  that  Japan  maintained  secrecy  concerning 
the  rest  of  the  world  knowing  of  tnose  demands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  recall  it  very  distinctly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  then  do  you  remember  that 
when  finally  the  world  learned  something  of  those  21  demands  that 
Japan  published  an  erroneous  statement  or  misstatement  of  them  to 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remember  that  perfectly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  after  these  de- 
mands were  made  upon  China,  and  the  world  became  cognizant  that 
something  of  that  sort  had  been  done,  Japan  specifically  denied  that 
she  had  made  any  such  demands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  1  remember,  ves,  sir,  that  she  did  deny  it  until  she 
knew  that  the  text  of  the  whole  21  demands  was  in  the  possession  of 
every  government,  and  then  she  could  not  deny,  althougn  she  deniwi 
it  after  that. 

You  gentlemen  might  be  interested  in  this.  If  you  did  not  know 
the  late  Bishop  Basmord  of  China  you  know  who  he  was.  I  have  this 
from  Bishop  Bashford  himself.  The  Americans  in  China,  especially 
the  missionaries,  well  everybody  out  there  was  so  wrought  up  over 
these  21  demands  that  Bishop  Bashford  made  a  trip  back  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  been  on  a  trip  in  the  Yangtso  valley,  and  he 
came  down  to  Shanghai.  The  newspapers  there  published  the  21 
demands. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  the  call  of  the  Senate.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  committee,  to  continue  this  hearing  now? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  conclude  Mr.  Millard's  testimony 

m 

to-day. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sorty 
that  I  can  not  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  a  recess  until  the  afternoon  if  you 
prefer. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  expect  to  be  in  Washington  several 
days? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  expect  to  be  here  a  couple  of  days  anyway. 

Senator  Swanson.  Can  we  not  wait  until  Wednesday  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  Dr.  Ferguson  on  Wednesday, 
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Mr.  Millard.  I  was  going  to  relate  a  conversation  which  Bishop 
Bashford  had  with  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Bryan  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  This  will  show  to  what  lengths  Japan  carried 
her  deception  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
witness  may  finish  that  particular  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Ferguson  wul  be  here  on  Wednesday  and  the  witness  will  be  here,  we 
can  conclude  with  him  Wednesday  and  conclude  with  Dr.  Ferguson 
Wednesday. 

Senator  Swanson.  Why  not  this  afternoon  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  no  objection  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  except  that  we  want  to  be  in  the  Senate,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  notice  that  there  are  very  few  in  the  Senate 
from  day  to  day.  We  adjourn  on  accoimt  of  the  Senate  and  then  we 
see  a  large  collection  of  empty  chairs  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  go  ahead  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.   I  do  not  care. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  go  on  and  finish  with  Mr.  Millard 
to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  go  on  until  1  o'clock  now. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Go  ahead  and  finish. 

Mr.  Millard.  Bishop  Bashford  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  to  the 
President,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  and  I  incorporated  parts  of 
it  in  the  book  on  the  Far  Eastern  question  without  stating  that  it 
came  from  him.     The  Bishop  came  on  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  of  the  Methodist  Church? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  He*  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  in  frail 
health.  Every  one  in  China  looked  up  to  Bishop  Bashford.  Among 
the  chiu'chmen  in  these  foreign  parts  there  are  some  eminent  church- 
men who  are  looked  upon  as  politicians.  His  interests  took  a  wide 
range  for  a  cleric,  and  he  had  an  interest  in  political  matters.  Bishop 
Basmord  came  to  Washington,  coming  nere  for  the  piu^pose  of 
attempting  to  present  the  facts  about  tnis  thing  to  the  American 
Government.  There  had  been  so  much — to  use  a  word  that  is 
current  now — camouflage,  and  so  much  downright  lying,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  to  the  people  out  in  China  that  tne  Government  knew 
the  facts,  although  we  knew  that  a  full  copy  of  the  21  demands  had 
been  procured  by  our  legation  at  Peking  and  had  been  telegraphed 
and  sent  in  writing  to  the  State  Department. 

Bishop  Bashford  arrived  here,  and  he  had  made  an  appointment 
to  see  Secretary  Bryan,  who  was  Secretarv  of  State  at  that  time,  and 
about  half  an  hour — ^he  was  stopping  at  tne  New  Willard  Hotel  as  he 
told  me  atterwards — about  hall  an  hour  before  he  was  to  go  over  to 
see  Secretary  Bryan,  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  a  former  mlssionery  in 
Japan,  who  had  been  prominent  for  naany  years,  somewhat  of  a 
pro-Japan  propagandist,  called  upon  Bishop  Bashford  at  the  New 
Willara  Hotel  and  said,  *'Now,  Bishop  Bashford,  we  are  old  friends 
and  respect  each  other,''  and  he  added,  ^*I  do  not  like  to  see  you 
making  a  terrible  mistake."  He  said,  ^'I  saw  a  statement  that  you 
gave  in  San  Francisco  in  which  you  say  so  and  so,  and  I  tell  you 
privately  that  you  are  all  wrong  about  this.  You  have  come  here 
and  you  are  gomg  to  see  the  President,  and  you  are  going  to  see  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  you  do  not  want  to  go  up  there  and  make  statements 
that  are  not  correct,  and  I  think  I  can  enlighten  you."     Well,  Bishop 
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Bashford  said,  ''Go  ahead  and  enlighten  me.  What  is  it  that  I  am 
misinformed  on?"  He  said,  ''You  are  all  wrong  about  those  21 
demands."  He  replied,  "In  what  way  am  I  wrong  about  those  21 
demands?"  "Well,"  Dr.  Gulick  said,  "Japan  never  did  such  and 
such  thing  and  so  and  so,"giving  a  remarkaole  accoimt  of  the  thing. 
Bishop  Bashford  said,  "What  is  the  source  of  your  information T' 
He  replied,  "The  foreign  minister  at  Tokyo,  and  I  went  over  the 
whole  thing  with  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Washii^ton.  I  can 
assure  youoy  the  highest  authority  that  you  are  entirely  wrong." 
Bishop  Bashford  said,  "Well,  Dr.  Gulick,  I  have  an  appointment 
just  about  now  with  the  State  Department.  You  come  over  with 
me  and  see  Mr.  Bryan."  And  Dr.  Gulick  said,  "Very  well,"  and 
they  went  over  and  saw  Mr.  Bryan. 

Bishop  Bashford  asked  Mr.  Bryan  before  Dr.  Gulick,  "  What  in- 
formation have  you  about  these  21  demands?"  And  Mr.  Brvan 
brought  out  a  copy  of  the  21  demands  and  showed  them  to  l)r 
Gulick,  and  in  a  way  that  could  not  dispute  the  authenticity  of  it,  and 
then  Bishop  Basluord  said — ^before  they  had  gone  over  Bishop 
Bashford  said,  "  You  come  with  me  and  we  will  talk  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  then  I  will  go  with  you  to  talk  to  the  Japanese  ambassacfor.'* 
Bishop  Bashford  then  said,  "Dr.  Gulick,  are  you  satisfied?"  Dr. 
Gulick,  who  was  flabbergasted,  said,  "Yes."  They  finished  their 
talk  with  Secretary  Bryai\  and  then  they  went  out  of  the  State 
Department,  and  then  Bishop  Bashford  said,  "  We  will  now  go  to  see 
the  Japanese  ambassador,  and  see  what  he  says."  Dr.  Gulick  re- 
plied, ''  I  will  have  to  ask  to  be  excused.     It  would  be  too  embarrass- 

W." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  vou  remember  in  the  21  de- 
mands there  was  a  demand  by  Japan  for  virtual  sovereigntv  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  amount  practically  to  that.  JJatioas  in 
those  things  deal  euphemistically. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  indicating  that  that  was 
the  phraseology. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  so-called  group  5  made  Japan  pracricaUv 
sovereign  of  China.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bryan  told  Bishop  Bashford 
and  Dr.  Gulic  that  our  Government  had  protested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  eliminated  by  the  protest 
of  our  Government  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  British  protested  against  it,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  ultimately  eliminated. 

Mr.  Millard.  Great  Britain  at  that  time  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  serious  demands  upon  Japan.  Probably  they  would  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  Great  Britain,  but  tne  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances was  that  they  thought  they  had  better  cut  out  group  o. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  secret  treaty  made  by  Japan  in  addition  to  those  in  relation 
to  Shantung,  the  treaty  made  in  1916  between  Bussia  and  Japan. 
Do  you  recall  that  secret  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  the  particular 
provisions  ?    I  read  article  2  for  instance.     [Reading.] 

In  the  event,  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  by  mutual  consent  of  Bua^  3ii*\ 
Japan,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  article,  a  declaration  of  war  ie  made  by  any  ihir' 
power,  contemplated  by  article  1  of  this  agreement,  by  just  one  of  the  contractile* 
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parties,  the  other  party,  at  the  first  demand  of  each  ally,  must  come  to  its  aid.  Sach 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  herewith  covenants  in  the  event  such  a  condition 
arises,  not  to  conclude  peace  with  a  common  enemy,  without  preliminary  consent 
therefor  from  its  ally. 

Article  3  provides  [reading] : 

The  conditions  under  which  each  of  the  high  contracting^  parties  will  lend  armed 
assistance  to  the  other  side,  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  article,  as  well  as  the  means 
In*  which  such  assistance  shall  be  accomplished,  must  be  determined  by  the  corre- 
sponding authorities  of  one  and  the  other  contracting  parties. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  I  understand  that  that  was  an  agreement 
that  was  made  between  Japan  and  Russia  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calitomia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  a  secret  aUiance  during  the  war  between 
Japan  and  the  Russian  Government.  The  documents  were  published 
after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  response  to  Senator  McCumber, 
yes;  it  was  an  agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia,  signed  by 
Sazonoff  on  the  one  hand  and  Motono  on  the  other. 

Senator  McCl^ber.  On  what  date  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  1916.     [Reading:] 

In  witness  whereof  the  persons  invested  with  full  power  of  both  parties  have 
siimed  and  affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  agreement  at  Petrograd  on  the  20th  of 
June— Jul v  3 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  20th  of  June  our  ca^ndar,  and  July  3 
the  Russian  calendar. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calilornia.  As  an  expert  upon  the  eastern 
question,  against  whom  would  von  say  this  alliance  was  directed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  An  analysis  of  all  che  conditions  and  circumstances 
would  demonstrate  unmistakably  that  the  third  power  mentioned. in 
there  would  be  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  sate,  Mr.  Millard,  who  it 
was  that  reported  the  result  of  the  Shantung  decision  at  Paris  to  the 
Cliinese  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  believe  it  was  communicated  to  them — ^well  of 
course  they  learned  it  first  by  Dr.  Way  being  right  there  in  the  press 
room  when  J^Ir.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  came  in  with  the  official 
announcement.     As  a  matter  of  fact  everybody  had  known  it  the 

Erevious  day,  and  then  that  night  Ray  Bnker  went  over  to  the  hotel 
lUtitia,  which  was  the  headquarters  ot  the  Chinese  delegation,  and 
pive  them  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  they  had  received  several 
liours  before,  and  also  personally  tendered  the  President's  explanation 
of  the  thing,  and  then  the  next  morning  both  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck  went  there  and  communicated  substantially  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calilornia.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  What  position,  if  you  know,  did 
he  occupy  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  MILLARD.  Ho  occupied  a  position  there  of  official  intermediary, 
I  should  call  it,  between  the  American  press  correspondents  and  the 
President,  or  the  American  mission — ^but  reaUy  the  President. 
Every  day  Mr.  Palmer  would  go  up  and  see  the  President,  and  then 
he  would  come  back  to  the  press  room  with  whatever  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  press  and  give  it  out,  either  mimeographed  or 
orallv. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you  in  regard  to  the 
Shantung  Province,  if  you  can  answer  me.  The  Province  is  about 
how  large,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  mLLARD.  I  do  not  know,  but 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  If  yoii  are  not  familiar  with  the 
statistics,  never  mind. 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  know  exactly  its  relation  to  China,  but  I 
would  not  know  how  to  compare  it  with  anything;  and  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  square  miles  it  contains.  You  can  look  in  the 
China  Year  Book  and  see  that.  It  is  a  large  Province,  comparable 
to  one  of  our  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  about  what  its 
population  is  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  should  say  35,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  control 
of  the  Province — of  economic  control,  there  ? 

Mr,  Millard.  The  Japanese  occupancy  of  the  Province,  as  it  has 
existed  since  they  went  m  there  ana  occupied  it  and  as  they  occupy 
it  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  it  would  be  continued  under  this 
treaty,  amoimts  to  practical  economic  and  political  control  of  the 
Provmce.     To  give  you  a  specific  case 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you:  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  Santung  Province  is  practically  given — suostan- 
tially  given — ^unto  Japan,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  really  what  it  amoimts  to.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  every  expert  we  had  at  Paris. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  you  leave  that,  may  I  ask  a  question! 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  am  practically  through. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  anything  that  gives  to  Japan,  under 
this  treaty,  more  than  Germany  actually  had  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  the  treaty  merely  cedes  to  Japan  what  Germany 
was  supposed  to  have. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  if  Japan  does  exercise  anything  more 
than  that,  it  is  usurpation  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  Now,  here  is  the  actual  situation,  Senator. 
Japan,  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  establishes  herself  in  the  position 
that  Germany  was  in,  there.  Meanwhile,  Japan  had  mne  ahead  and 
gone  far  beyond  anything  Germany  had  ever  dreamed  of  doing,  yoo 
see,  and  hm  these  1918  and  1915  agreements  she  had  nailed  Oliina 
down  on  these  things.  China,  of  course,  repudiated  them;  but  she 
said  they  put  a  bayonet  to  her  throat  and  she  was  helpless.  She 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  them,  but  that  plea  of  China  was  turned 
down.  Did  you  not  notice  Uchida's  statement  the  other  day,  and 
did  you  not  notice  that  the  President  came  right  back  at  faiin  and 
contradicted  him,  and  said,  *'You  did  not  bring  this  up  at  Paris  at 
air'  ?  Now,  they  are  going  to  get  China  off  in  a  comer  by  herself, 
there,  and  just  stick  the  bayonet  at  her  throat  again,  and  make  her 
confirm  all  these  things.  In  that  Uchida  statement,  issued  about  10 
days  ago,  I  believe — the  6th,  was  it  not,  of  August — ^which  is  supposed 
to  clear  this  thing  up,  but  which  is  far  more  cryptic  than  any  utterance 
she  has  ever  given  out  before,  that  I  know  of,  sne  says — ^it  amounte  t/) 
this  — *'  We  are  going  to  give  back  when  we  get  good,  and  ready."  He 
mentions  no  date  or  anything  like  that,  but  says,  "We  are  going  to 
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give  it  back  under  the  1915  agreement."  Then,  the  President,  on  the 
same  day,  came  right  back  at  him  and  said,  ^'At  Paris  you  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  1915  agreement  or  the  1918  a§[reement,  and 
nothing  that  was  said  there  could  be  construed  as  placing  the  prom- 
ises you  made  upon  those  agreements." 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  wanted  to  gret  your  construction  of  that. 
You  agree,  then,  that  if  Japan  exceeds  in  any  particular  the  claims 
that  Germany  has,  or  had,  in  regard  to  Shantung,  it  is  usurpation  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  not  due  to  this  treaty  ? 

M'',  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Blnox.  I  would  like  to  know 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  not  let  him  answer  the 
Cfuestion  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Certainly;  I  will  wait  until  you  finish. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  hear  the  answer  to  the 
last  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  He  said  yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  said  yes,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  they 
have  already  usurped  it.     They  are  in  possession. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  by  reason  of  Japanis 
propinquity  to  China,  does  not  the  same  concession  mean  much  more 
to  cJ  apan  than  to  a  European  power  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Absolutely.  That  is  as  China  pointed  oat  at  the 
time  she  was  trying  to  protect  her  neutrality  and  prevent  Japan  from 
overrunning  the  province — that  the  possession  of  Germany  was  one 
tliino;  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  but  the  possession  of  Japan  is 
absolutely  another  thing. 

Senator  Swanson.  Another  thing  to  the  same  point:  When  this 
ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan,  in  that  ultimatum  was  a  promise,  a 
promise  to  the  world  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  return  it  to  China. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  they  would  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to 
China  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  When  that  promise  was  made  did  China  take 
any  steps  to  secure 

Mr.  Millard.  At  that  time  there  were  negotiations  by  which  China 
wanted  to  neutralize  herself. 

Senator  Swanson.  She  acquiesced  in  Japan  taking  this  control  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  she  never  acquiesced. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  did  she  do  at  the  time  when  that  ulti- 
matum was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  protested. 

Senator  Swanson.  Formally,  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  she  protested  formally.  Everybody  saw,  the 
minute  that  it  came  up,  that  the  establishment  of  a  German  base  at 
Kiaochow  complicatea  matters  so  that  China  could  not  afterwards — 
one  of  the  proposals  was  that  China  would  ioin  the  Allies.  Another 
proposal  was  that  China  would  main  absolute  neutrality,  and  that 
she  would  take  Kiaochow  and  intern  the  Germai.  ships,  and  that 
would  settle  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Korea,  and 
coming  down  through  Mongolia  and  north  and  south  Korea,  Japan 
has  made  incursions  in  China  that  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
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most  solemn  protest  that  it  was  not  intended  to  injure  or  impair  the 
integrity  or  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  China  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.   1  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  every  time  Japan  wind& 
up  with  the  absolute  sovereignty  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  She  winds  up,  as  when  she  went  to  war  with  Russia, 
when  she  affirmed  the  independence  of  Korea  in  the  treaty  of  peace » 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  annexed  it  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  as  she 
has  Shantung,  and  by  precisely  the  same  process. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Great  Britaia 
and  France  and  Italy  definitely  stated  that  tney  would  adhere  to 
those  secret  treaties,  and  could  not  adhere  to  a  treaty  in  which  those 
secret  treaties  were  not  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  the  attitude.  Of  course  at  the  time  this 
decision  was  made  Italy  had  bolted,  you  see,  and  she  was  indifferent, 
and  she  did  not  care. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  if  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  ad- 
hered to  their  secret  agreements,  it  was  impossible  for  Great  BriUin 
to  sign  any  agreement  as  to  the  Shantung  matter? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  they  adhered  to  the  secret  agreementB,  then  it  was 
all  fixed  before  the  conference  met. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  that  had  been  done  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  participated  would  not  have 
been  signed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  thev  had  carried  out  those  a^eements. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  had  carried  out  their  secret  agreements; 
and  they  insisted  that  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  insisted  that  they  would,  Of  course  nobody 
believed  that  they  would.*    That  was  just  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  we  would  have  been  relegated  to  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Germany,  if  the  Shantung  matter  had  not  been 
included  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  might  have  had  that  possibility,  and  might  nt»t. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Shantung  had  been  left  out  of  the  treaty 
entirely,  what  position  would  have  been  occupied,  so  far  as  China  is 
concerned,  now?  Would  not  China  have  been  confronted  by  an 
agreement  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  Japan  in 
her  attempts  on  China,  regarding  the  Shantung  Province? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  that  agreement  only  contemplated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  peace  conference,  and  that  wiped  that  out. 

Seaator  Swanson.  Now,  has  not  the  Chinese  position  been  im- 
proved with  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  JapiiQ 
and  also  the  verbal  promise  given  the  President  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  tnat  this  will  be  restored  ?  Has  not  the  positiuu 
of  China  been  improved  by  those  conditions,  not  including  the  treaty 
but  outside  of  the  treaty;  has  it  not  been  made  better  than  it  would 
have  been  than  if  Shantung  had  been  left  entirely  out  of  the  treaty, 
with  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  Shan- 
tung matter  had  been  left  out,  and  Japan  had  been  left  to  deal  with 
these  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  China,  from  the  strategical  standpoint,  as  Mn  Kuox 
just  brought  out — and  so  would  the  British  and  the  Americans  anJ 
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•everybody  else — ^would  a  great  deal  rather  have  the  German  status 
than  the  Japanese  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  would  rather  have  left  it  with  Oermanv  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  Yes,  China  wanted  to  get  it  back,  and  if  she 
had  to  have  some  foreign  nation  there,  she  would  rather  have  had 
Germany  there,  as  before  the  war,  than  to  have  had  it  as  it  is  how. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  chance  would  China  have  had  with  these 
secret  agreements  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  That  was  a  war  agreement,  and  it  would  be  elimi- 
nated with  whatever  action  was  taken  by  the  peace  conference.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  plan  was  to  ^et  rid  not  only  of  those  things  but  all 
of  that,  and  she  wanted  to  bnng  those  things  forward  at  Paris. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  you  stated  that  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  franldy  stated  that  they  would  have  to  keep  these  secret 
agreements  if  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  it.     Is  that  true  ?. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  stated  that  they  would  refuse  to  sign  the  league  and 
the  treaty  unless  Shantung  was  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  said  that 
hypothetically. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  they  said  that  they 
could  not  have  any  settlement  of  the  Shantung;  matter  that  violated 
the  agreements;  that  that  was  the  position  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  attitude  that  they  took,  apparently. 
They  took  the  position,  "We  did  not  want  to  sign  these  tmn^,  but 
we  have  signed  them,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  them  is  that 
you*' — ^meaning  the  United  States — "will  have  to  open  the  way  out." 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is,  they  would  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  have  to  try  to  do  so.  We  did  not  do 
that  in  the  Fiume  matter.  We  could  have  said,  "We  will  not  sign 
any  such  thing,"  but  this  is  what  they  did 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Shantung  had  been  left  out  entirely  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  what  position  would  China  have  been  left  in 
then? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  how  would  she  have  gotten  rid  of  the  agree- 
ments -with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  your  statement  to  me  you  assume  two  contra- 
dictory things.  If  you  had  omitted  the  Shantung  matter  from  the 
treaty,  they  would  have  discovered  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
Shantung  matter  would  have  been  disposed  of. 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  that  the  President  had  refused  to 
consent  to  anything  about  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  it  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treaty  with  Germany? 

Mr  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  all  the  allies  had  consented  to  that  with 
regard  to  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  les. 
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Senator  Swanson.  What  would  have  been  the  position  of  China j 
better  than  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  How? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  those  secret  agreements? 

Mr.  Millard.  Those  secret  agreements  were  simply  to  the  effect 
that  when  it  came  to  the  decision  of  a  peace  conference  to  settle  thi» 
question  up,  Japan  was  going  to  make  certain  claims*  that  tbese» 
powers  would  vote  with  her  on  those  claims.  That  is  ail  the  secret 
agreements  amoimted  to. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  suppose  the  Shantung  matter  was  then 
taken  up  separately  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  would  still  have  been  precluded  from 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Japan  under  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  MiUJ^^RD.  Not  necessarily.  That  would  have  creatra.  a  situa- 
tion not  contemplated  in  the  agreements  when  they  were  signed, 
and  it  might  have  been  dealt  with  differently. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  seems  to  me  with  this  understandine  made 
by  the  council  that  Japan  will  support  it,  that  the  position  of  China 
has  been  improved. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  because  so  far  as  we  know  in  regard 
to  the  promise  Japan  has  made,  she  has  not  stated  a  date;  and  now, 
by  the  very  statement  of  Uchida  she  is  equivocating  already.  It  says 
that  you  are  to  predicate  something  on  thb  1915  agreement,  but  that 
touches  a  lot  of  things  besides  Shantung. 

Senator  Swanson.  Would  not  China  have  been  infinitelv  bett-er  off 
than  she  is  now,  would  not  she  have  had  a  better  standing  to-day: 
would  not  the  United  States  now  be  in  a  better  position  to  befrien<l 
her,  if  she  has  a  positive  agreement  from  Japan  that  she  will  keep 
this  agreement  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  agreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  verbal  agreement.  Japan  has  violat-ed  every 
verbal  agreement  she  has  made. 

Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen 
to  China  to  have  Shantung  go  into  Japanese  hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  way  I  view  it,  and  every  person  in  China 
that  I  know  of,  the  British  and  everybody  else. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  all  in  her  hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 
.  Senator  Swanson.  Just  as  much  as  the  treaty  could  put  it  in  her 
hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  treaty  confirms  her.  I  will  tell  you  how  the 
treaty  helps  her  to  hold  the  thing  down. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  treaty  merely  consists  of  the  clauses  by  which, 
without  any  mention  of  China  whatever,  Germany  cedes  certain 
things  to  Japan.     Those  things  happen  to  be  territorially  in  Chiua. 

In  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  there  is  an  Article  XXI. 
That  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  other 
regional  understandings  that  are  in  existence,  presumably  at  tha 
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time  this  covenant  goes  into  effect,  are  made  valid.  Now,  that 
confirms  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  it  confirms  about  20  known 
agreements,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  secret  agreements  and 
understandings  about  China. 

Senator  Swanson.  Are  those  regional  understandings  different 
from  or  like  our  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  are  as  different  as  night  is  from  day. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  do  not  protect  those  that  are  unlike  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  treaty  says  * 'regional  understandings,  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine. *' 

Senator  Knox.  No;  the  regional  xmderstanding  is  like  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

iienator  Swanson.  Well,  that  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  now  let  him  go  ahead 
and  finish  his  answer  about  the  regional  understandings  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Since  I  have  returned  to  this  country  I  have  taken 
tlie  troubl*^  to  get  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  international  lawyers 
of  ability  on  that  question^  *^  Now,  here,  whom  are  you  going  to  appeal 
tliat  case  to  ?  You  are  going  to  appeal  it  to  this  very  bunch  that  have 
^ot  these  regional  understandings  betwen  themselves.  You  see,  that 
Ls  where  the  Chinese  Governinent  is  going,  and  they  are  going  to  take 
a  diplomatic  attitude,  just  Uke  they  took  at  Paris,  favorable  to  a 
certain  construction;  and  when  is  our  Government  ever  going  to  be, 
I  would  like  to  know,  in  a  better  position  to  make  these  various 
nations  conform  to  our  ideas  of  what  is  right  than  we  were  at  Paris  ?'' 

Senator  Swanson.  Except  that  we  have,  if  the  statement  is  true, 
an  agreement  from  the  Japanese  Government — verbal — but  a  written 
ajrreement  is  simply  evidence  of  an  understanding,  and  it  is  simply 
evidence  and  it  does  not  give  any  more  sanctitjr,  it  is  of  no  more 
force  than  a  verbal  one,  and  it  is  of  value  only  as  insuring  thai  there 
shall  be  no  dispute  about  it — an  understanding  that  tms  territory 
will  be  returned  to  China. 

Se*nator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  of  course  reserving  the  special  concession  and 
these  special  privileges. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now 

Mr.  Mn-LARD.  Will  you  let  me  finish  one  of  the  observations,  if  you 
do  not  object  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  To  my  mind  and  to  the  mind  of  every  expert  who 
reallv  understands  the  conditions  as  they  are  translated  into  action 
in  C&ina,  and  all  the  various  things  that  affect  it,  Japan  is  now  in  a 
much  stronger  position,  looking  at  those  things  that  are  going  to 
arise.  You  have  seen  one  thing:  Mr.  Uchida's  understanding  does 
not  conform  to  the  President's,  because  when  Mr.  Uchida  made  that 
statement  the  President  came  right  back  at  him  and  said  that  he 
(lid  not  say  anvthing  about  that  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Johnson  8  understanding  as  to  the  Japanese  agreement  is  not 
what  the  Japanese  understand  by  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  this  regional  agreement  had  not  been  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  the  council 
wlien  they  had  their  conference  that  she  would  surrender  what  she 
lius  to  Cluna,  that  supersedes  the  secret  treaties,  does  it  not?    It  is 
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subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  and  you  understand  that  having 
made  this  a^eement  with  the  United  States  and  these  other  coun- 
triesy  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China,  and  with  that  understanding, 
which  is  subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  my  impression  was  that 
the  situation  of  China  was  benefited  rather  than  hurt  by  the  situation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  that  was  the  tenor  of  the  President's  expla- 
nation. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  the  only  thing  is  whether  Japan  will  com- 
ply with  that 

Mr.  Millard.  Every  expert  disagreed  with  him,  however* 

Senator  Swaxson.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  your  ideas  about  these 
regional  understandings.    Let  me  read  what  is  in  article  21  [reading]: 

Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
enga^jamenta,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  underatandioga  like  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Now,  my  idea  is  that  the  one  thing  protected  is  regional  under* 
standings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Now,  if  these  regional  under- 
standings are  contrary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  to  my  mind  is 
plain,  they  are  not  protected  by  this. 

Mr.  Millard.  If  when  this  thing  came  up  you  Senators  or  the 
President  were  going  to  interpret  it,  it  would  probably  be  along  the 
line  of  what  you  have  expressed. 

Senator  Swanson.  Just  take  that  language. 

Mr.  Millard.  But  you  are  not  going  to  interpret  it.  That  is  going 
to  be  the  point;  and  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  going  to 
interpret  it,  because  the  test  of  this  thing  is  going  to  come  after  he 
leaves  office. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  President  has  given  his  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  public  declaration  i^hich  anj 
honorable  nation  ought  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  Millard.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  promise  and  bound  them- 
selves to  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  question  is  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances you  can  trust  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  record  of  that  statement) 

Mr.  Millard.  I  will  say  that  the  Chinese  made  a  request  in  writing, 
and  they  referred  that  statement  up,  and  my  latest  information 
was  they  could  not  obtain  it.    They  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  never  been  made  in  writing. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  Japan  made  an  agreement  with  Cfainfl 
that  has  been  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  is,  in  half  a  dozen  different  statements, 
if  you  want  to  say  that,  something  hke  what  Mr.  Uchida  said  the 
other  day  is  an  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  when  was  the  agreement  made  with 
China  i 

Mr.  Millard.  They  put  that  in  the  agreement,  I  think,  on  half  a 
dozen  different  things. 

Senator  McClt^ber.  That  is  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Japan  agreed  in  writing  there  that  she  will 
return  Shantung  to  China. 
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Mr.  Millard.  She  has  agreed ;  all  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  agree,  then,  if  you  wish,  that  she 
will  break  her  word;  but  my  question  is  whether  Japan  has  made  a 
solemn  covenant  in  writing  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  you  wfll  read  that  agreement,  wherever  she  has 
stated  anything  in  writing,  vou  will  find  that  is  in  very  vague  and 
qualified  fashion.  It  woiud  lead  the  average  person  to  say  that  she 
has  agreed  to  do  this;  but  when  you  come  to  analyze  it  and  see  how 
this  is  qualified  hj  other  clauses  of  other  things,  then  you  will  get 
a  different  impression,  and  nobody  but  an  expert  understands  that. 
He  digs  into  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  not  take  the  witness  away  from  me.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  ask  some  other  questions  along  this  Une. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Japan  make  explicit  statements  that  she 
would  respect  the  independence  of  Korea,  and  then  change  the 
dynasty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did. 

Senator  Knox.  She  did  that  in  a  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  in  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right;  she  makes  an  agreement  that  she 
will  sign  this  agreement,  another  agreement,  not  that  she  has  made 
with  Korea,  but  with  the  whole  world;  ana  one  of  the  things  she 
agrees  to  is  that  in  order  to  permit  international  cooperation  and  the 
largest  international  vision  and  security,  she  is  to  do  it  by  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Miulard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  Japan  signs  that? 

^Ir.  Millard.  Yes ;  she  signed  it,  all  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  she  signs  that  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  the  United  States  and  Italy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
are  not  in  a  better  position  to  compel  her  to  abide  by  what  she  agrees 
to  abide  by  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  because  that  is  worth  nothing,  and  when 
the  thing  comes  to  a  test,  some  combinations,  or  plans,  will  develop 
that  wdlchange  everything. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  differ  as  to  our  decision  on  that. 
Do  you  suppose  they  will  allow  her  to  make  an  agreement  with 
Ciiina  and  then  break  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  China  is  helpless  in  this. 

Mr,  Millard.  I  wish  you  Senators  would  go  into  this  thing  some- 
what on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down  to  you,  and  see  if  you  can  not  find 
out  whether  or  not  a  thing  in  Paris  is  supposed  to  have  happened, 
that  happened  while  the  French  and  British  Governments  were 
making  up  their  minds  how  they  were  going  to  line  up  on  this  ques- 
tion, Old  nappen.  They  had  signed  similar  agreements  with  Italy 
about  Fiume,  and  others  that  they  have  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  and 
others  that  they  have  not  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  but  that  they  will 
undoubtedly  try  to  get  out  of  before  wie  world  is  48  months  older, 
and  when  they  were  lining  up  their  position  there  at  Paris  on  this 
Shantiing  thine,  it  is  believed,  and  there  is  considerable  circumstan- 
tial evidence  ofit,  that  before  they  decided  they  would  come  into  the 
council  of  four  they  said,  **If  we  do  this,  what  situation  does  that  lead 
to  T'  and  then  had  gone  on  and  made  an  agreement  among  themselves 
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covering  the  situation  to  which  that  would  lead,  involving  the 
creation  of  a  new  tripartite  agreement  covering  Asia,  which  is  equiva- 
lent of  the  recognition  of  the  paramountcy  of  Japan  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  Chma;  and  here  they  remain.  But  these  are  what  we 
are  going  to  be  confronted  with,  that  far,  and  you  gentlemen  can 
bring  that  out  if  you  will  ask  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  it,  as  you  did  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day,  and  Mr,  Lansing 
said  he  believed  that  there  was  such  an  agreement;  that  he  does  not 
know  what  its  terms  are  or  what  it  embraces. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  the 
correction,  that  the  newspaper  accounts  got  that  somewhat  involved. 
I  think  Mr.  Lansing  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  aCTeement. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  he  stated  that  he  did  not  oelieve  there 
were  any  such  agreements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Senator  Swanson  is 
correct,  that  he  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any  such  agree- 
ments—did not  know  of  any  such. 

Mr.  Millard.  Before  you  Senators  decide  upon  the  final  form  those 
things  shall  take,  I  would  not  leave  that  to  chance.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  what  agree- 
ments  they  have  on  that,  if  they  have  any,  or  if  not;  and  if  they  have, 
to  let  our  Government  see  the  test  of  them.  That  is  something  that 
can  be  absolutely  disclosed,  and  it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
whole  thing;  because  by  that  infonnation  and  by  that  information 
alone  have  you  got  a  line  on  after  Mr.  Wilson  is  out  of  office,  after  all 
of  you  may  be  dead,  or  one  thing  and  another;  he  may  be  dead  and 
the  man  that  made  this  promise  at  Paris  may  be  dead,  and  when  this 
question  comes  up,  as  it  is  coming,  and  I  will  state  my  position  here 
without  any  qualification  with  that  situation  in  the  Far  East;  as  it  b 
left  now  if  we  do  not  have  war  with  Japan  we  are  going  to  arrive  in 
the  next  10  years  at  a  place  where  the  ice  is  going  to  be  so  blamed 
thin  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  will  ^et  over  it  or  not 

Senator  Swanson.  What  do  you  think  will  bring  that  war  on  I 

Mr.  Millard.  Any  pretext;  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  would 
brin^  it  on.  You  have  got  that  issue  there,  and  it  is  onlv  a  question 
of  opinion.  It  is  just  like  the  experts  of  Europe  saw  this  thing  cooking 
for  years,  and  they  skated  time  afte'*  time  over  ice  so  thin  that  it 
cracKed  and  they  did  not  know  whether  they  would  get  over  or  noi, 
and  finally,  one  day  the  ice  did  not  hold. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  read  your  books  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  they  are  very  illuminating.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this  question:  If  Japan  does  make  a  verbal  agreement  with  those  five 
great  nations,  whether  that  supersedes  these  agreements,  whether 
verbal  or  written  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  in  this  memorandum  to  the  Chinese 
Government  I  analyzed  this  matter  of  the  Japanese.  We  went  over 
there  and  talked  it  over  with  them,  and  tney  were  simply  heart- 
broken; and  I  said,  ''We  are  all  feeling  badly  to-nieht,  and  we  had 
better  think  it  over  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  wifl  write  you  out 
what  I  think  of  this  thing; '^  and  the  next  morning  I  dici,  and  I 
analyzed  it,  and  I  have  got  that  memorandum  somewhere;  and  I 
said,  ''Now,  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  certain  things.** 
They  were  bitter  at  the  President.  I  said,  "Here  we  all  think  thui 
the  President  made  a  wrong  decision  here.'     I  said,  "There  iis  no 
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reason  to  think  that  he  did  not  mean  well  in  his  heart  by  China  in 
doing  this,  but  he  will  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
20  months,  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  alienate  the  Presi- 
dent's sympathy,  and  if  I  was  you  people,  I  would  be  verjr  circum- 
spect in  everytning  I  said,  and  I  would  try  to  let  the  President  see 
that  you  disagree  with  what  he  did,  but  you  do  not  impugn  his 
motives;"  and  then  I  pointed  out  that  the  only  thing  in  this  that 
f  liina  could  take  an  appeal  out  of  in  this  was  that  these  secret  agree- 
ments are  wiped  out  under  the  Shantung  agreement  of  1907. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  wiped  out  because  they  were  just  like  a  promis- 
sory note.  You  have  paid  it  up.  These  Governments  all  agreed 
that  they  would  support  Japan  in  this  agreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  Japan  agreed  that  she  would  return  this  to 
China. 

Mr.  Millard.  These  agreements  were  wiped  out  so  far  as  these 
Governments  were  concerned.  That  left  the  French  and  the  British 
and  the  other  Grovernments  to  line  un  with  them  to  keep  all  their 
promises  in  the  future. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  think  so  if  Japan  made  that  promise  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  But  now  you  could  fina  out  before  they  had  done 
that  if  they  had  not  agreed  with  Japan  something  else.  That  is  what 
Tou  want  to  find  out,  and  the  Senate  has  the  means  of  finding  that 
out.     I  have  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  United  States,  if 
she  wanted  to  help  China  about  Shantung,  would  have  a  greater 
right  to  do  so  with  this  understanding  and  promise  made  to  President 
\^il8on  in  the  council  that  she  would  return  Shantung,  a  promise 
made  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  all  cumulative,  yes. 
Every  time  that  you  get  them  to  say  over  again  that  thev  are  going 
to  do  this,  it  is  cumulative  in  the  sense  that  is  is  going  to  build  up  an 
oi)iiiion,  a  moral  sentiment. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  have  a  right  to  force  anybody  to  comply 
with  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this. 

Mr.  Millard.  No.  She  may  hold  it  for  50  years.  You  see.  Sen- 
ator, she  is  in  the  same  thing  in  Manchuria,  kept  crowding  in. 
Whereas  this  may  seem  clear  to  you,  you  can  not  satisfy  the  Chinese. 
It  is  a  thing  that  is  present  to  them.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
this  thing  is  a  living  situation  to  all  the  people  out  there  in  respect  to 
Shantung.  We  should  remember  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  out  there,  when  it  comes  to  man  power,  and  there  is  a 
ver\'  serious  and  grave  danger  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  remedy 
this  thing  or  to  give  a  hope  for  a  remedy,  not  which  you  will  under- 
stand, Hut  which  the  Chinese  will  understand  as  offering  a  hope.  It 
miG^ht  be  all  right  to  you,  with  your  Ic^al  mind,  observing  the  thing 
in  detachments,  but  it  has  got  to  be  fixed  so  that  they  will  get  some 
ho]}e  out  of  it.  You  are  going  to  have  a  wave  of  antiforeignism  over 
China,  with  missionaries  murdered  up  in  the  country. 

Senator  Swanson.  All  of  us  would  have  loved  to  see  included  in 
tlie  treaty  an  absolute  promise  to  China.  The  difficulties  are  such 
as  you  have  narrated.     We  feel  that  with  this  agreement  made  on 
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Japan's  part  to  the  five  great  powers  China  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  she  was  when  she  went  to  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Millard.  They  do  not  think  so,  and  the  lawyers  whom  I  have 
advised  them  to  consult  do  not  think  so,  because,  they  say,  * '  You  have 
given  Japan  various  points  upon  which  she  can  successfullv  quibble 
and  evade  and  she  did  not  have  those  points  before.  You  nave  this 
signed  up  in  the  treaty  with  all  the  nations.  It  was  more  or  less 
nebulous  before.''  It  is  my  own  opinion,  but  I  did  not  trust  my  own 
opinion.  I  state  the  opinion  of  international  lawyers  whose  opinions 
reach  higher  than  mine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  five  great  powers  have  nailed  the  thing  down  in  the  treaty. 
They  never  have  mentioned  in  the  treaty  any  promise,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  and  there  exists  to-day  no  written  agreement  for  Japan 
to  turn  back  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  even  with  China  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No  written  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  China  has  requested  to  get  the  minutes  of  this  thing, 
to  see  what  Japan  did. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  you  wiU  find  that  as  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  think  China  is  included  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  included  in  the  ultimatum  to  turn  it  back 
to  China.     There  is  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  anybody  had  considered  the 
promise  of  any  value  it  would  have  been  put  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  whole  psychology  of  the  Asiatic  world  is  turning 
against  us  on  this  thing,  and  it  leaves  a  very  grave  circumstance. 
Tliere  is  this  thing  that  the  Senate  can  do.  The  Senate  can  discloc^ 
the  facts  and  the  Senate  can  disclose  the  action,  and  without  touching 
the  treaty  or  the  government  to  which  this  issue  is  bound,  which  we 
say  is  as  distinct  as  anything  can  be,  it  can  be  seen  whether  she  jnak0> 

food  these  oral  promises.  And  that  is  coming  as  certain  as  we  sit 
ere.  The  Senate  can  so  shape  events  and  it  can  do  that  without 
touchii^  the  government  or  treaty,  that  we  will  be  practically 
through  with  tnem,  and  we  will  have  lined  up  with  us  the  majority 
of  the  so-called  principal  powiers.  Whereas,  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
do  not  take  those  precautions,  we  will  find  them  lined  against  us, 
and  in  that  event  we  will  have  the  same  result  as  at  Paris,  becaa^e 
we  will  be  in  no  better  position  to  exert  pressure  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  5  minutes  of  1,  and  as  there  are  other 
questions  that  Senator  McCumber  desires  to  ask,  we  will  take  & 
recess  until  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
recess. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brande- 
gee,  Johnson,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  chairman.  Senator  Lodge,  is  busy  at  present  in  the  committee  and 
has  asked  me  to  preside  until  he  returns. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  note  Mr.  Reporter  that 
the  presiding  officer,  Senator  McCumber,  Senator  Moses,  and  myself 
are  those  who  are  present. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  take  the  stand  again,  Mr.  Millard  ? 

STATEMElfT  OF  HE.  THOMAS  F.  F.  HILLAED— Besumed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Had  you  finished,  Senator  Johnson  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  then,  Mr.  Millard, 
a  few  questions  for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  record  the  events 
in  the  regular  order  which  led  to  this  inclusion  of  the  treaty  which  also 
held  Kiaochow  for  Japan.  There  was  a  lease  entered  into  between 
China  and  Germany  March  26,  1898,  respecting  Shantung  Peninsula, 
was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  date. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  that  treaty  Article  I  provides: 

His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  China,  guided  by  the  intention  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  between  China  and  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
militaiy  rcsadiness  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  engages,  while  reserving  to  himself  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  kilometers,  etc.  , 

And  then  provides  what  rights  are  granted  to  Germany.  In  that, 
Germanv  clearly  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  China,  does  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  at  the  same  time  she  exercises  and  en- 
forces upK)n  China  the  right  whereby  Germany  may  exercise  rights 
that  are  inconsistent  with  complete  sovereignty,  such  as  sending  her 
soldiers  across  the  territory  witnout  interference  and  in  other  respects 
to  control  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  various  matters  of  that  nature  arose  subse- 
quently where  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  Germany's 
action. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  this  time,  then,  Secretary  Hay  took  the 
matter  up  with  Germany,  did  he  not  i 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  result  was  an  imderstanding  that 
the  open-door  policy  woidd  be  maintained  in  that  part  of  China  and 
also  that  Germany  did  not  claim  any  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  was  disclosed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Hay-Von  Buelow  notes. 

^nator  McCumber.  Then  so  far  as  the  right  of  China  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  her  own  territory  has  not  been  denied  either  by 
Germanv  or  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Dullard.  You  mean  denied  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  only  treaty  there  was  recognized  the 
sovereimty  of  China  over  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  recognized  in  about  10  different 
treaties. 

Senat'ir  McCumber.  Then  we  have  had  several  other  agreements 
with  Japan  and  others  about  the  open-door  policy  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  I  think  Japan  is  on  record  in  about  nine  written 
agreements  and  treaties. 

Senator  McCumber.  Two  of  which  ar'*  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  Millard.  And  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  then  abo  her 
acquiescence  in  the  principles  of  the  Hay-von  Buelow,  or  the  Hay 
doctrine. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  on  May  25,  1915,  Japan  and  China 
entered  into  a  treaty  relating  to  Shantung,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  treaty  included  provisions  relating  to  Shan- 
tung.    It  did  not  relate  to  Shantung  exclusively. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  also  related  to  Manchuria  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  refer  now  simply  to  the  part  relating  to 
Shantung,  Article  I  of  this  agreement  provides  [reading] : 

The  Chinese  Government  engages  to  give  full  assent  to  all  matters  upon  which  th»* 
Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the  German  Government  relating  t« 
the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of 
treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung! 

That,  of  course,  was  a  clear  grant  on  the  part  of  China  that  Japan 
might  retain  all  rights  that  Germany  had  acquired  under  the  treatv 
wSch  China  made  with  Germany.  ^ 

Mr.  Millard.  Undoubtedly.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  China  signed  that  ultimatum  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Oh,  yes;  just  as  practically  she  signed  all  the 
other  treaties  whereby  any  of  these  nations  obtained  rights  in  Chinese 
territory.     She  simed  them  all  because  she  had  to. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  exactly;  just  as  Japan  at  one  time  made 
an  agreement  to  open  up  her  ports  to  American  trade  when  we  sent 
Perry  over  there,  some  fifty-odd  years  ago. 

Mr.  Millard.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances.    China  objected  to  some  things  very  strongly. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  all  of  these  concessions  have  been  ob- 
tained from  China  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  A  majority  have:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mc£Jumber.  Now,  at  tne  same  time  that  this  treaty  wa* 
imder  consideration,  and  on  May  15,  1915,  there  were  certainnotis 
exchanged  between  Japan  and  China;  that  is,  between  the  ministers 
of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Millard.  A  large  number  of  notes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  call  attention  to  one  of  them,  and  this  was 
a  note  from  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  Chinese  minister,  dated  Mar 
25,  1915.     In  this  the  Japanese  minister  says: 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  declaniti<«a 
to  the  Chinese  Government: 

**When,  at  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  Bay 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  conditions.*' 

There  was  a  clear  and  uneauivocal  statement  on  the  part  of  Jagau 
at  that  time  that  the  leased  territory  would  be  restored  to  China 
under  the  conditions  that  are  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  MnxARD,  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumbee.  And  the  conditions,  I  will  set  them  out  here 
as  w  ell  [reading] : 

1 .  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 

2.  A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Grovemment. 

3.  If  the  foreign  powers  desire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  regards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany 
and  the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
(  hinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  resto- 
ration. 

Now,  you  being  particularly  acquainted  with  these  conditions,  can 
you  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  second  proposition: 

A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a  place 
desiimated  by  the  Japanese  Government. ' 

ilr.  Millard.  That  has  since  that  time  been  disclosed  with  abso- 
lute definiteness.  Subsequently  to  the  singing  of  that  the  Japanese 
Goyernment  has  made  surveys,  all  of  which  nave  been  charted  out 
with  maps  specifically  designating  the  area  which  is  dominated  there 
as  a  special  concession. 

Senator  McCitmber.  What  were  the  rights  to  be  given  in  that 
coiK  ession  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  territory. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  exclusive  sovereignty  over  it,  or 
control  over  it,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  amount  to  absolute  sovereignty.  Now 
then  you  can  split  a  hair  there  if  you  are  disposed  to,  and  say  that  it 
is  a  cjualified  sovereignty.  But  it  is  an  absolute  and  complete 
sovereignty,  a  police  control  of  that  district  just  as  much  so  as  Japan 
would  have  at  Yokohama  and  Tokyo. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  giVe  us  the  facts  as  to  what  the 
a^eement  was  and  the  control  to  be  exercised,  and  how  exercised 
and  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  control  in  general  terms  is  designated  in  that 
statement.  The  wav  it  works  out  in  actual  practice  is  that  a  certain 
area  of  ground  speciifically  designated,  like  a  deed  to  a  plot  of  land. 
and  within  that  the  Japanese  would  establish  their  courts,  and 
would  have  entire  police  control  and  have  entire  municipal  control 
of  the  place. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  did  you  obtain  that  information? 
Where  did  you  get  that  agreement  as  included  in  the  concession, 
because  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  what  the  word  ''concession" 
means  ? 

Mr.  MiLUiRD.  There  is  nothing  there,  but  that  is  exactly  the  way 
she  conducts  her  concessions  everywhere  else,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  presunnie  that  there  will  be  any  departure  in  this  case. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  you  do  not  know  exactl^^  what  Japan 
will  claim  under  this  agreement  to  grant  her  a  concession  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No  :  no  one  could  foresee  in  advance  how  the  thing 
may  be  subsequently  qualified  or  modified  or  anything  like  that. 
Nobo<ly  could  foresee  that.  So  far  as  anvbody  could  judge  at  the 
present  time,  that  would  give  her  the  l\m  right  and  authority,  all 
that  is  needed  to  go  ahead,  just  the  same  kind  of  jurisdiction  that  she 
has  in  other  places  in  Chinese  territory. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  followed  considerable  discussion  between 
China  and  Japan,  and  finally  Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  China  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  third  proposition  in  this  ultimatum 

Mi,  Millard.  That  is,  of  course,  she  sent  the  ultimatum  before 
China  ever  signed.    China  signed  as  the  result  of  the  ultimatum. 

Senator  AIcCumber.  Yes;  while  they  were  discussing  it.  The 
third  proposition  reads: 

If  the  Chinese  Govemment  accept  all  the  articles  as  demanded  in  the  ultimatum 
the  offer  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  restore  Kiaochow  to  China,  made  on  the  26th 
of  April,  will  still  hold  good. 

That  was  one  of  the  agreements  that  Japan  made  to  China,  that  if 
China  would  agree  to  the  ultimatum  whicn  she  had  given  that  very 
day,  the  agreement  of  Japan  to  restore  Kiaochow  back  to  China 
womd  still  hold  good  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  China  replied  on  the  same  day,  did  she 
not? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  not  read  that  for  some  time.  I  would  not 
say  oflFhand. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  was  on  the  same  day. 

Senator  Borah.  She  did  reply  the  same  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  month  is  given  here,  but  the  year  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  corresponds  with 
our  mc^nth  or  not.    The  Chinese  reply  was  this  [reading]: 

The  Chinese  Govemment  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
hereby  accepts,  with  the  exception  of  those  five  articles  of  Group  V,  postponed  for 
later  negotiation,  all  the  articles  of  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  etc. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  III  is  the  one  relating  to  Eliaochow  Bay. 
WeU,  those  agreements  are  in  writing  and  are  a  pai^  of  the  notes 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  all  the  ri^ts  that  Japan  may  have  to 
China  m  Shan  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  imder  those  notes  certainly  Japan  is  in 
honor  bound  to  return  it,  is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  is  in  honor  bound,  also  legally  bound,  I  would 
say,  as  far  as  treaties  legally  bind  any  one. 

Senator  McCumber.  Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
itself  or  the  treaty  taken  in  connection  with  those  notes,  that  Japan 
is  boimd  to  return  Shantung  to  China  ? 

Mi.  Millard.  You  will  notice  that  in  anything  she  has  given  no 
time  has  been  given. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  has  been  repeated  several  times,  and  I 
fully  recognize  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  after  a  while. 

WeU,  Germany  also  disclaimed  any  right  of  sovereignty  when  she 
took  the  territory  from  China,  although  she  exercised  rights  of 
sovereignty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  To  a  limited  extent,  she  did,  but  usually  those  little 
matters  of  friction  when  they  came  up  were  straightened  out  fairly 
well  to  the  satisfaction  of  China.  After  Germany  had  onc^  aocom- 
pliched  her  strategical  purpose  there,  which  Was  to  effect  lodgment 
and  leave  herself  firee  to  create  a  naval  base  at  that  place,  her  policy 
was  to  try  to  placate  China  in  every  possible  way,  and  after  a  matter 
of  15  or  20  years  to  a  certain  extent  they  had  handled  the  situatioo 
so  diplomatically  with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  that  ChincBe  resent- 
ment had  very  largely  diea  down. 
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Senator  McCumber.  But  let  us  follow  this  up  now.  Before  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Japan 
that  if  Japan  would  continue  in  the  war  she  might  hold  thq  rights  of 
Germany,  there  had  already  been  this  agreement  between  China  and 
Japan  that  Japan  might  hold  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir:  that  had  preceded. 

Senator  McClt^ber.  Then  we  have  these  two  facts:  First,  that 
Japan  had  taken  the  territory  by  conquest  from  Germany  and  seized 
whatever  rights  Germany  had  m  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  China 
had  agreed  that  Japan  might  hold  all  the  rights  that  Germany  had 
had: 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.     She  had  agreed  under  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  then  came  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  by  their  secret  agreement  they  had  assured  Japan  that  she 
might  hold  what  she  had  taken  from  Germany.     That  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  they  would  vote  that  way 
on  this  question  at  the  conference. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  made  it  rather  difficult  for  those 
nations  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  Japan  to  hold  this  Shan- 
tung at  the  peace  conference.  It  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  do  that  without  going  back  on  their  national  words  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  a  sense  that  will  be;  but  you  will  recall,  Senator, 
on  several  occasions  the  Prime  Ministers  of  those  Governments  made 
express  statements  which  would  indicate  to  the  world  an  intention  to 
regard  various  secret  agreements  of  that  kind  as  water  under  the 
bridge,  so  to  speak.  That  was  at  the  time  that  we  came  into  the  war, 
and  they  were  cajoling  us  about  these  questions.  The  average  person 
not  cognizant  with  all  the  questions,  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
thing,  would  have  believed  that  these  Governments  had  said  that 
subsequent  events  had  perhaps  abrogated  the  moral  obligation 
involved  in  those  agreements,  just  as,  for  instance,  China  took  the 
position  at  Paris  that  when  she  came  in  and  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many and.denoimced  all  her  treaties  and  agreements  with  Germany, 
tliereby  the  German  rights  in  Shantimg  became  automatically  non- 
existent, and  the  only  way  they  could  oe  given  to  Japan  by  treaty 
would  be  to  reinvest  them  somehow  in  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  had  first  given  Japan,  before  she 
entered  into  this  war,  all  the  rights  Germany  had? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  was  still  a  neutral,  you  see. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Millard, 
was  this,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  for  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  to  force  Japan  to  relinauish  her  claim  upon  Shantung  after  the 
promise  had  been  given  her  tnat  they  would  support  her. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  might  say  it  was  difficult  to  do  just  that  on 
several  occasions  in  regard  to  other  matters. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  they  leave  it  to  President  Wilson  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  did  in  the  Fiume  incident,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  President  Wilson  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish it? 

Mr.  Millard.  There  was  almost  an  exact  analogy  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  circumstances  involved.  You  will  note  some  discussions  in 
tlu?  papers  at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  an  agreement  with 
France  in  regard  to  extreme  western  Russia.     When  Kussia  was  an 
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important  element  in  the  war,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  covered  that  region  of  Russia. 
Later  when  Russia  became  weak,  France  and  England  made  a  sub- 
sequent agreement.  And  now  apparently  the  British  Grovermnent 
at  raris  took  the  position  that  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  that 
caused  the  collapse  of  Russia,  everything  broke  down,  and  she  is  out 
of  the  agreement.  ♦ 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  indicated,  if  I  got  the  construction 
of  your  testimony  correctly,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
like  to  see  China  regain  complete  conotrol  over  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  in  the  abstract  that  would  be  their  prefei^ 
ence;yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  are  prevented  from  insisting  upon 
that  by  reason  of  their  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  states  the  real  reason 
quite  accurately,  sir.     That  is  the  ostensible  reason. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  they  could  compel  Japan  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  I  tell  you  what  I  think  the  real  reason  is. 
I  have  discussed  these  questions  at  different  times  with  men  in  various 
governments,  imofficially,  and  they  spoke  freely,  and  I  have  had 
some  of  them  say  to  me  at  various  tmies  while  this  was  going  on. 
^^  Here  is  a  certain  condition  existing  in  Asia,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  the  American  Government  has  no  definite  policv.  We  can  not 
depend  on  it  for  anything  out  there  to  stabilize  tne  condition  in 
Russia.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  play  with 
Japan." 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  the  English  said  this  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  both  French  and  English. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  these  people  have  authority  to  commit 
-Great  Britain  in  such  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Just  as  I  say,  it  was  just  as  you  and  I  would  sit 
down  and  talk. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Corner  grocery  talk  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  just  plain  common  sense.  I  would  say, 
^'What  do  vou  fellows  mean?  We  can  not  figure  on  what  you  are 
driving  at.  As  far  as  British  interests  in  China  are  concerned, 
British  opinion  on  this  is  absolutely  unanimous  as  American  opinion 
is.  They  are  so  bitter  against  the  Japanese.  The  British  in  the 
Far  East  are  so  bitter  about  it  that  the  average  Englishman  can  not 
talk  about  it  without  getting  red  in  the  face,  and  the  British  Gor- 
ernment,  say,  *' We  know  perfectly  well  just  like  when  they  secrcUy 

fot  out  of  Korea,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  British  interests  there 
ut  they  traded  it  off  for  something  else.  In  Manchuria  they  did 
the  same  thing,  and  when  they  traded  Shantung  in  1917  they  did 
the  same  thing. ''  You  talk  to  these  fellows  and  ask  them,  **  Why  do 
vou  do  this?  They  reply,  "We  admit  we  do  not  like  to  do  it. 
but  we  havr?  to  do  it  because  of  the  shiftless  policy  of  the  American 
Government  which  wUl  not  come  down  in  olack  and  white.  We 
have  to  trade  the  best  we  can."     That  is  the  line  of  talk  they  give* 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  certain  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
when  they  were  talking  with  you  informally.  Were  they  men  who 
are  officials  of  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  were  officials  of  these  countries.  They  were 
far  eastern  experts. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  I  mean  it  was  not  comer  grocery  talk. 

Mr.  MnxARD.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  if  Japan  insists  before  the  conference 
that  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  must  be  kept, 
were  those  countries  in  any  position  to  go  back  on  their  treaties  ? 

Mr.  MiLXARD.  They  might  if  those  treaties  were  made  before 
America  and  China  came  into  the  war.  That  act  altered  many 
things. 

•  Senator  McCumbeb.  But  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  keepmg  Japan  in  the  war  and  Japan  stayed  in  the  war  and  Japan 
took  possession  of  that  section,  she  took  it  from  Gennany.  Could 
they  then  say  to  Japan,  **Now  we  promised  you  this,  but  because 
the  United  States  got  into  the  war  it  made  a  change  of  conditions 
and  now  we  will  go  back  on  the  promise.*' 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  They  said  substantially  that,  not  to  Japan  but  to 
other  nations  under  different  circumstances. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Under  different  circmnstances,  I  admit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  we  leave  that,  this  morning  you 
stated  in  reference  to  the  secret  treaties,  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  recognized  and  that  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Japan 
licniidated  them  and  they  were  closed  and  satisfied. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  That  is  the  way  it  turned  out;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  So  that  they  were  recognized  and  of  course 
the  nations  must  have  insisted  on  their  recognition  or  tbey  would 
not  have  recognized  them. 

Mr.  MrLLABD.  Japan  insisted,  and  Great  Britain  stood  by  her. 
That  is  the  way  it  worked  out. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  Japan  takes  these  German  concessions 
with  the  added  obligation  that  Germany  was  not  required  to  fulfill 
under  99  years,  but  with  the  added  obligation  that  she  will  return 
Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir;  she  stated  that  in  various  ways. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  So  China  has  better  terms  with  Japan  than 
she  had  with  Germany  with  the  exception  as  you  say  that  Japan  does 
not  fix  a  definite  time  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  and  with  the  exception  also  that  Japan  by  this 
supplementary  1918  agj'eement  which  they  bribed  the  Cninese  Am- 
bassador at  Tokio  to  sign,  and  which  she  now  is  trying  to  work  in 
various  ways,  to  have  it  established  as  a  vaUd  instrument,  which  the 
President  refused  to  do  in  his  rejoinder  the  other  day,  gets  an  influ- 
ence that  Germany  never  had  at  all,  and  which  she  is  attempting  to 
get  in  the  terms  she  made  at  Paris. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  she  does  not  get  those  under  the  treaty. 
It  is  purely  an  assiunption  of  right  without  any  written  authority 
to  back  it. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Those  matters  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  un- 
less they  would  come  in  under  the  general  terms  of  economic  rights. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  She  has  no  right  to  do  it  under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  would  not  say  that  she  had  not.  She  might  con- 
strue that  she  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  The  obligation  to  return  sovereignty  is  not 
in  the  treaty,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  sir:  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  it  is  by  a  written  agreement  aflSxed  to 
the  treaty? 
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Mr,  Millard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  written  agreement  between  the  ministers 
was  made  at  the  same  time  or  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  was  spealang  about. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  present  treaty  or  the  treaty  between 
Japan  and  China  reouires  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  China) 

Mr.  Millard.  It  does,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  if  she  does  carry  that  out  in  good 
faith  it  means  a  reasonable  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  assume  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  mean  that  she  has  a  right  to 
quibble  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  to  hold  it  15  or  20  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  a  hundred  years  or  a  thousand  years  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  an  obligation  upon  Japan  t 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  say  a  word  tnere?  A  Japanese  gentleman 
lecturing  at  Georgetown  Universitjr  some  time  ago  gave  an  idea 
when  that  time  would  ripen.  He  said  it  was  likely  to  be  when  Eng- 
land got  out  of  China  or  when  the  United  States  gave  up  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  might  have  said  that,  but  I  am  not  talking 
about  what  some  one  Japanese  or  any  one  says  when  he  gets  up  and 
talks. 

Senator  Borah.  He  was  a  conmiissioner  to  this  country.  I 
wanted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Japanese  idea  of  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  the  Japanese  idea  of  time,  but  a  certam 
Japanese  idea.  The  treaty  requires  Japan — the  present  treaty  I  am 
speaking  of — to  faithfully  carry  out  the  terms  of  any  treaty  she  has 
made  with  a  foreign  government  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Which  treaty  are  you  referring  to  now,  Senator? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  referring  to  the  peace  treaty  before  us. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  peace  treaty  does  not  require  them  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  does. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  respect  to  Shantung. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  point  is  this,  that  Japan  promises  China 
that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did  that  in  the  1915  agreement  and  she  has 
repeated  that  in  various  ways.     There  is  no  (question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  has  been  repeated  m  this  treaty,  if  Japan 
signs  it.     It  reads: 

In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security — 

It  is  to  be  done  bv  certain  means — 

by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligatione  in 
the  dealings  of  organized  peoples. 

She  certainly  does  agree  to  that  when  she  signs  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  a  great  many  treaties,  and  1 
have  discovered  that  preambles  sometimes  state  a  purpose  opposito 
to  that  in  the  treaty. 
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Senator  McCumber.  You  have  found  that  some  have  been  broken, 
but  some  have  been  kept? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  jovl  not  assume  that  honorable  Govern- 
ments will  keep  their  treaties,  and  that  this  Government  will  main- 
tain its  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Unfortunately  my  25  jears  in  the  field  of  world 
politics  will  not  allow  me  to  be  that  optunistic  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Japan  signs  another  a^eement;  that  is,  she 
agrees  to  reach  these  things  in  the/' prescription  of  open,  just,  and 
honorable  relations  between  nations.  Would  it  be  an  honorable 
relation  between  China  and  Japan  if  Japan  would  say,  *'We  will 
turn  this  over  in  99  years  ?'* 

^Ir.  Millard.  I  would  not  consider  it  honorable. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  that  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  or  any  civilized  country  would  think  that  that  was  an 
honorable  response  to  her  treaty  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  think  they  would ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  take  it  on  the  other  hand.  Suppose 
Japan  is  out  of  this  entirelv,  and  does  not  sign  it.  She  then  is  not 
bound  by  this  treaty,  but  she  is  bound  by  what  she  may  consider  as 
an  honorable  obligation  between  herself  and  China.  Do  you  think 
she  would  ever  let  ^o  of  Shantung  imder  those  conditions  1 

Mr.  Millard.  I  oo  not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
intention  any  time  imder  the  present  circumstances  of  letting  go  of 
Shantung  except  as  circumstances  may  compel  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  are  quite  certain  she  would  not  if 
there  was  no  influence  of  any  other  nation  to  bear  upon  her  to  compel 
her  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  whole  diplomacy  may  neutralize  the  forces  that  would  compel  her. 

S^iator  McCumber.  And  if  she  does  not  sign  this  treaty,  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  other  coimtries  to  compel  her  to  let  go 
in  China  1 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  she  is  still  signed  up  in  the  Root-Takahira 
agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  to  maintain  the  open  door  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  the  integrity  of  China,  specifically  men- 
tioned in  all  of  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  she  does  not  sign  this  and  says  ''  I  will 
hold  on  to  Shantung  and  t\im  it  over  when  we  get  good  and  ready." 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  know  something  about  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  our  policy  we  would  hardly  reach 
over  to  China  and  defend  China  against  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  under  certain  circumstances  we  might  well 
have  to. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  extend  our  Monroe 
doctrine  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  We  do  not  need  to.  We  have  the  identical  doctrine 
in  the  Hay  doctrine. 
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Senator  McCuMBER.  You  think  we  have  a  Monroe  doctrine  itt 
China? 

Mr.  Millard.  Exactly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  our  Monroe  doctrine,  according  to  your 
view,  is  not  a  doctrine  that  refers  only  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  a  doctrine  that  has  been  extended  by  the  United  States  until  it 
covers  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  it  is  in  effect  thert  it  is  called  the  Hay  doctrine, 
not  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Senator  McCumber.  Only  a  difference  in  name  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  us  to  interfere  in  China's  affairs  even  though  not  proper  to  inter- 
fere in  European  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  never  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  it  in  the  way  you  would  like  to  have  it 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  exact  situation  that  may  arise.  In  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  China,  just  as  with  Japan,  we  have  dealt 
with  each  nation  separately  as  an  independent  nation.  We  have 
based  all  our  diplomatic  relations,  with  them  and  all  our  treaties  with 
them,  on  the  fact  that  each  nation  was  an  independent  nation  acting 
for  itself  and  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  that  position.  Now,  for 
instance,  treaties  with  China  established  the  position  of  Americans 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between  us  and  China.  Those  are  treaties 
made  between  us  and  China.  When  they  were  made  we  did  not  call 
in  Japan,  Great  Britain,  or  anyone.     We  made  them  direct  with  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  YThereby  we  agreed  to  protect  China's  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  talking  about  our  rights — how  they  came  into 
this  thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

Mr.  Millard.  Now  then,  among -those  treaties,  for  instance,  we 
have  certain  very  favorable  clauses.  We  have  the  right  to  trade 
anywhere  in  China  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  other 
nations  have.  With  respect  to  any  other  matters  we  have  all  those 
rights  under  the  treaties  with  China.  Now,  let  us  say  that  outside  of 
that  a  third  power  comes  in  and  denies  us  those  rijg;nts,  takes  action 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  special  and  practical  denial  of  those  righte. 
We  naturally  as  between  our  treaties  go  to  China  for  satisfaction. 
We  have  no  other  nation  to  go  to.  We  do  not  recognize  any  other 
nation  in  relation  to  the  matter,  but  we  take  the  matter  up  diplo- 
matically with  China  and  say,  **  Why  is  it  that  Smith  &  Co.  can  not 
go' over  here  and  make  a  contract  with  this  municipality  for  an 
electric-lighting  plant?''  She  comes  along  and  says,  "We  have  nc 
objection,  but  Japan  says  we  can  not.'^'  We  turn  around  and  say  to 
Japan,  '*  YThat  are  you  butting  in  here  for  ? ''  We  are  not  fighting  for 
China's  rights  there,  but  our  own. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  only  thing  that  we  have  agreed  with 
China  is  that  on  the  theory  of  the  open-door  policy  we  shaU  have  the 
same  commercial  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  we  have  such  a  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  that  Japan  does  not  interfere  with 
that  in  any  way,  and  she  says  she  will  not  interfere  with  it,  and 
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suppose  that  she  does  not  interfere  with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
deprives  China  of  her  sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory. 
Will  we  have  to  go  to  war  to  help  China  out  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  think  that  would  largely  depend  on  the  mentality 
and  the  character  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  would 
want  to  go  to  war  to  see  that  Japan  did  not  get  control  over  any 
portion  of  China  and  to  protect  our  commercial  mterests  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  At  this  moment  if  you  were  to  put  it  to  the  Ame:  ican 
people  they  would  say  no,  just  as  six  years  ago  they  would  have  said 
no  to  sending  millions  of  troops  to  Europe  and  spending  billions  of 
dollars  there. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  They  would  have  continued  to  say  that  if 
they  had  not  stepped  on  our  toes. 

Mr.  Millabd.  That  is  what  will  happen  in  this  case,  and  that  is 
what  I  can  not  make  clear. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  am  assuming  that  it  has  not  happened. 

Mr.  Millabd.  If  it  does  not  happen — our  whole  character  as  a 
Nation  of  course  is  that  we  are  not  seeking  trouble  and  will  not  go  to 
war. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  We  have  not  interfered  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Millabd.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Nor  in  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Millabd.  Have  not  as  yet. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  reason  would  you  give  that  we  will  not 
interfere  in  Shantung? 

Mr.  Millabd.  There  are  a  great  many  people  that  will  fight  a 
different  sta^  of  provocation.  Take  the  provocation  that  Germany 
gave  us  leadmg  up  to  our  declaration  of  war.  Many  people  thought 
that  the  first  provocation  was  sufficient  for  us  to  go  to  war,  but  a 
majority  of  people  thought  it  was  not.  And  then  others  thought  that 
when  the  second  provocation  came  along  that  that  was  sufficient 
provocation,  and  so  on.  The  thing  becomes  cumulative.  Now  in 
regard  to  this  far  eastern  question,  the  way  it  shapes  itself  in  my  mind 
after  20  years  of  study  of  it  is  that  the  thing  that  we  have  declared 
over  and  over  again  is  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political 
autonomy  of  China  is  ultimately  in  the  last  analysis  sacred  to  our 
opinions  and  out  institutions. 

That  comes  up  in  the  question  that  is  returnable  to  the  American 
people  or  to  the  man  who  at  the  time  happens  to  be  President;  it 
may  be  10  or  20  years  from  now.  Then,  I  say,  if  that  question 
comes  to  them  in  tKat  form,  they  will  say,  '*  We  will  fight;''  and  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  in  China  or  at  the  North  Pole,  if  we  recognize 
that  as  so,  we  will  fight.     That  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  other  words,  you  consider  that  we  will 
extend  our  Monroe  doctrine  to  China  and  will  fight  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary  in  our  national 
life^ 

Mr.  Mdllabd.  That  it  is  necessary  for  our  national  security  and 
our  institutions,  and  for  those  institutions  throughout  the  world; 
yes,  that  is  my  belief. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  leave  the 
room  in  a  little  while.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  one  question  before 
lgo« 
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Senator  McCumbee.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  asked 
whether,  if  our  compaercial  rights  in  China  were  jeopardized,  we  would 
be  justified  in  fighting. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  were  not. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Or  if  they  were  riot,  if  we  would  be  justified. 
I  call  your  attention,  in  the  hearings  before  this  eonunittee,  to  the 
following  matter  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Lansing  to  ViscoMnt 
Ishii — ^and  this  matter  is  duplicated  in  the  letter  of  Viscount  Ishii  to 
Secretary  Lansing: 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  ac<)uisition  by  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or 
territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  ChiDa. 

Thev  declare — Japan  declares — that  it  is  opposed  to  the  acqui- 
sition by  any  government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would 
aflFect  the  independence  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  such  an  agreement  was  made  by  any 
nation,  what  do  you  think  about  the  possibility  of  our  being  iustifie<i 
in  intervening,  or  doing  something  to  stop  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  speaking  of  possibilities  of  armed  conflict  between 
nations,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  them  as  abstractions.  That 
is  not  the  way  wars  come  up,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  of  course, 
to  read  these  various  declarations  of  governments  you  would  think 
they  were  all  in  harmony  and  that  they  all  agree;  consequently,  that 
there  is  no  danger,  where  all  agree.  That  is  not  the  way  the  thing 
works.  These  governments  sign  up  these  things,  some  of  them  like 
a  lot  of  sharpers  would,  with  the  full  intention  of  gaining  a  certain 
point  and  then  working  it  around  into  something  elie. 

If  they  would  stick  to  their  statements,  this  eastern  question  would 
have  been  solved  20  years  ago,  which  amounts  to  the  extension  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  Asia.  They  have  all  agreed  to  that.  The  devil 
of  it  is  that  they  do  not  stick  to  them,  and  that  leads  to  trouble;  and 
that  goes  on.  You  gentlemen  sit  here  and  carry  your  minds  back  20 
years,  and  you  see  this  Japanese  situation  creep  up  on  us  inch  bv  inch, 
and  inch  by  inch;  and  it  is  creeping  on  further,  just  like  the  Crennan 
situation  crept  up  on  Europe,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  meet  this 
thing.  You  are  not  goin^  to  be  able  to  meet  that  with  woixk.  but 
when  you  meet  that  issue  it  will  come  to  you  in  such  a  form  that  the 
American  people  would  fight  for  it,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  d 
it  was  at  tne  North  Pole. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think,  then,  that  the  American  people 
would  make  war  if  their  treaty  obhgations — that  is,  the  treaty  righto— 
are  maintained  for  commercial  rights  of  China,  and  if  Japan  claims 
that  she  does  not  deprive  China  of  her  territorial  integrity,  although 
she  has  certain  concessions,  she  would  still  go  to  war  to  compel  tb^ 
concessions  being  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  you  would  just  state  that  in  an  auditorium  before 
any  number  of  Americans,  in  the  abstract,  they  would  have  to  agree 
with  you. 

Senator  MoCxtmbbsr.  Yes ;  I  am  asking  you  this  question 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  but  it  wUl  not  come  up  that  way,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  was  asking  you  what  you  would  do. 
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ilr.  Millard.  Stating  it  in  that  form,  I  mean  to  me,  you  are  stating 
a  set  of  facts  under  wmch  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself;  I  mean,  if 
the  thing  was  genuine.  If  there  was  a  genuine  respect  for  these 
tilings  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself.  The  point  is,  that  that  is 
not  the  way  we  have  got  the  thing  to  deal  with.  Here  is  the  way 
this  thing  will  come  up  on  us,  and  we  will  get  sucked  in  just  like  we 
were  into  this  thing  in  Europe:  If  we  are  not  very  careful,  and  that 
is  one  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  the  Senator  make  some  Idnd  of 
a  disclaimer  that  will  straighten  us  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
people,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  this  Shantimg  question.  This 
Lis  caused  a  lot  of  revulsion  of  these  Chinese,  and  there  are  400,000,000 
of  them.  There  are  900,000,000  of  these  Asiatics,  and  I  am  more  or 
less  familiar  ^ith  the  psycology  of  Asiatics,  having  Uved  among  them 
for  years,  and  I  say  if  we  ever  get  into  a  light  about  China  you  are 
not  going  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it  at  all  because  when  it 
comes  to  a  certain  pomt  where  you  feel  yourself  sucked  in,  the  way 
we  were  into  the  German  things  in  Europe,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
help  ourselves.  This  is  the  way  the  people  out  there  think  about  it. 
It  will  start,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  fight  between  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  have  eot  that  country  plastered  with  what 
thev  call  their  agents  for  wawakure.  A  Japanese  will  go  up  into  a 
little  remote  town  up  in  the  middle  of  China  and  open  a  httle  barber 
shop  or  store,  and  go  ahead  and  stay  there  and  peddle  and  trade. 
Siime  day,  working  aroimd  among  the  Chinese,  this  fellow^s  shop  will 
be  burned  down.  That  will  create  an  incident.  A  mob  will  form 
and  something  of  that  sort  will  happen.  Japan  goes  in  there  and 
interferes,  and  this  thing  spreads  and  they  have  a  condition  of  tur- 
moil; they  get  to  fighting  among  themselves.  What  happens? 
The  Chinese  nave  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years  about  war 
psycology  and  the  minute  that  thing  starts  the  Chmese  will  begin 
to  kill  Ajnerican  missionaries  aroimd  all  over  China,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  force  iis  into  this  war,  and  we  will  then  be  in  the 
position  of  either  having  to  sit  back  and  throw  up  our  hands  and 
depend  on  some  friend  of  ours  to  protect  us,  or  of  having  to  take  some 
action  to  protect  ourselves,  and  one  thing  will  lead  to  another,  just 
like  in  this  thing  in  Europe,  and  we  will  be  sucked  into  it.  It  is  apt 
to  come  up  in  the  following  manner  when  it  comes  up.  Something 
like  this  will  happen. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  think  I 
undeistand  you  pretty  well.  So  far  as  Chinese  matters  are  con- 
cerned you  ^o  not  believe  that  this  country  should  occupy  a  situa- 
tion of  isolation  to  the  extent  that  she  would  not  take  any  part  in 
Chinese  difficulties  and  the  settling  of  Chinese  questions  m  pre- 
venting war  in  China,  if  possible  ? 

Mr.  SliLLARD.  We  have  to,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  to  ? 

Mi.  Millard.  Yes;  we  can  not  help  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  wanting  to  keep  out  of  it.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  That 
is  the  way  I  think  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  believe,  from  what  you  know  of  the 
situation  there,  that  we  ought  not  to  take  a  situation  in  which  we  say 
we  will  be  drawn  into  your  squabbles  and  questions  ? 

Ml".  Millard.  Here  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I  have  been 
watching  these  Orientals  for  years.     I  know  their  psychology.     I 
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have  got  Asiatics  that  work  for  me  as  writeis,  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  of  American  universities,  etc.  In  the  Japanese 
and  China,  however,  you  have  just  got  another  Oermany.     Pjece  by 

Eiece,  it  fits  with  the  same  purposes.  With  China  you  have  got  a 
ig,  lumbering  democracy.  The  Chinese  are  distinctly  democratic, 
to  the  very  essence  and  to  the  very  core.  Looking  to  the  future, 
this  thing  shapes  itself  something  like  this:  Are  we  goin^  to  have 
another  autocratic  power,  another  Germany,  undei  the  hegemony 
of  these  Japanese;  are  we  going  to  have  these  900,000,000  Asiatics 
trained  ana  armed  and  directed  against  us;  to  develop  th^  thing 
there  and  create  this  very  thing  that  Germany  was  gomg  to  create 
in  Europe;  and  are  we  just  letting  this  creep  on  and  creep  on,  and  we 
are  just  letting  them  build  this  up  and  get  another  little  place  here; 
to  raise  a  dust  here  when  what  tney  want  is  something  over  there; 
and  so  build  this  thing  up.  That  is  what  they  are  domg  on  us.  I 
have  watched  that  for  20  years. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  you  would  stop  it  w^th  war,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  it  gets  to  the  place  where  we  can  not  stop  it  in 
any  other  way,  then  we  must  fight . 

Senator  M<cCumber.  That  is  the  way  you  think  we  should  hare 
stopped  the  encroachment  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  We  did  not  stop  it.  They  want  everything  we  can 
think  of. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  think  we  should  have  stopped 
the  encroachments  of  Germany  by  war  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  we  can  not  get  back  to  where  we  were  on  that 
thing;  but  we  have  the  same  thing  developing  out  there  now,  and  I 
say  that  we  should  try  to  head  it  off  if  we  can  and  not  let  it  go  on  to 
a  point  where  we  can  not  control  it,  and  we  will  simply  be  sucked  into 
a  great  conflict  out  there,  in  spite  of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  could  do  it  by  alliances  with  the  great 
white  nations,  you  would  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  this  thing  can  be  fixed  without  danger  and 
without  a  scrap  of  alteration  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Entangling  alliances  would  not  affect  yoU; 
would  they  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  it  ? 

Afr.  Millard.  The  President  has  brought  over  here,  tacked  on  as 
a  sort  of  a  supplement  to  the  treaty,  a  covenant,  a  proposed  allianci' — 
it  amounts  to  that  whether  yor  call  it  so  or  not— between  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  purpose  of  it 
stripped  right  down  to  the  bone  is  to  sustain  a  certam  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  during  an  indeterminate  period.  Now,  I  am  not 
saying  that  anything  the  Senate  can  do  or  does  not  do  vnll  of  necessity 
prevent  the  tmng  that  I  fear  happening  in  the  Far  East.  I  do  say 
this,  that  the  Senate  may  take  action  m  respect  to  this  thing,  the 
tendencies  of  which  woula  be  to  retard  such  an  unfortunate  consum- 
mation out  there;  or  if  we  ultimately  do  have  to  get  into  a  fight  on 
this  thing,  we  will  have  the  general  psychology  oi  the  situation  and 
the  general  alignment  with  us  instead  of  against  us.  With  that,  all 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  write  a  clause  into  this  alHanre. 
1  do  not  know  what  you  intend  to  do  with  that  alliance,  whether 
you  are  going  to  throw  it  out  altogether  or  not,  but  the  whole  thing, 
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•  the  treaty  and  the  covenant  and  everything  else,  is  very  wobbly, 
unless  you  put  that  spike  in  it,  I  can  see  that. 

There  is  another  tmng.  Japan  does  not  want  to  put  anything  in 
writing,  but  they  come  over  here  and  they  do  not  trust  Mr.  Wilson's? 
memory  whether  we  are  coming  to  the  support  of  France.  They 
want  us  down  in  black  and  white.  When  you  get  this  thing  up 
close  jou  see  that  they  have  certain  concessions  in  regard  to  the  Hay 
doctnne  which  they  have  all  in  writing  adhered  to;  that  if  it  is  threat- 
ened, or  anything  like  that,  they  will  stand  with  us. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is,  that  France  will. 

Mr.  Millard.  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Then  you  will  align  the  whole  psychology  of  this 
thing.  You  leave  it  in  the  shape,  then,  in  which  these  Japs  will 
carry  it  on,  building  up  combinations,  and  you  create  a  different  set 
of  combinations,  also  and  they  will  say,  '*  Well,  yes,  I  guess  maybo 
we  can  not  get  away  with  this,"  and  you  alter  their  psychology,  and 
their  governments  will  alter  their  policy.  That  is  the  way  this 
world  policy  goes.  It  is  done  just  like  your  Senate  politics  is  done. 
They  do  not  run  this  thing  on  a  lofty  and  theoretical  oasis. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Mr.  Millard,  we  have  got  somewhat  far  afield 
from  the  purpose  of  my  inquiries. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  McCumber  does  .not  want  you  to  talk  about 
Senate  politics. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  get  back  to  .the  agreement,  and  see* 
what  effect  of  the  alliance  will  have. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  digressing. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  beheve  that  on  certain  things  we  have  in' 
black  and  white  from  Japan  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  But  not  when. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  not  when;  and  ajso  we  have  notice  that 
she  will  live  up  to  her  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  assumption  of  every  contract. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  makes  that  with  all  of  these  nations, 
not  only  with  China  but  she  makes  that  last  agreement  with  every 
one  of  tliese  nations.  Now,  if  she  refuses  to  carry  out  her  agreement 
with  China,  she  has  broken  her  obligation  there? 

Mr.  Mellard.  I  would  say  so,  most  emphatically. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  she  has  also  broken  her  treaty  with 
these  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir;  she  would  have  done  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  would  have  broken  her  treaty  with  these 
other  nations;  just  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  could  not  tell.  1  would  have  to  know  exactly  the 
circumstances  as  to  how  the  thing  came  up. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  matter  would  be  brought  before  the 
councU,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  presumably. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  council  would  at  least  attempt  to 
get  a  settlement,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Presumably. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  would  attempt  to  get  a  settlement 
along  the  line  of  keeping  her  treaty  obligations  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  Exactly;  I  mean- 


Senator  McCuMBER.  jDo  you  not  think^  if  we  have  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  all  pressing  Japan  to 
keep  her  obligations,  that  she  makes  in  this  treaty,  and  to  prevent 
war  with  China,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  influence  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  if  you  had  that  combination  you  could  make 
Japan  keep  her  promises. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  you  have  the  combination  of  this 
treaty,  in  general  terms.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  behind  that 
you  have  a  combination  that  will  work  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  a  conclusion  and  others  may 
agree  to  it,  but  I  am  assuming  that  she  is  going  to  carry  out  this  con- 
tract honestly;  that  these  nations  are  eintering  into  it  with  an  honest 
purpose,  and  that  if  China  comes  to  this  alliance,  to  this  council,  and 
says,  *' Japan  in  said  treaty  with  me  agreed  to  return  Shantung,  and 
I  now  demand  that  she  will  return  it,  and  if  she  does  not  return  it  I 
will  make  war,''  then  there  is  a  threat  of  war,  and  then  it  goes  before 
the  council  and  then  the  council  will  say  to  Japan,  ** There  is  your 
written  agreement.  Are  you  going  to  break  both  your  agreement 
with  China  and  your  agreement  witn  us  to  keep  your  agreement  with 
China  ?"  Would  not  J^pan  then  be  made  an  outlaw  nation  under  the 
very  terms  of  that  agreement,  if  she  did  not  comply  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  theoretically  she  would;  but  she  could  sav. 
^'You  fellows  can  all  go  to  hell;  I  will  fight,'*  and  you  will  probablv 
find  then  that  all  these  nations  that  are  aligned  with  us  would  fall 
off  and  decide  that  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  assume  that  the  league  of 
nations  would  f aU  and  that  all  of  them  would  fail  to  perform  their 
duties  under  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Under  those  circumstances,  that  they  all  had  a  lot 
of  regional  understandings  that  would  control,  it  at  least  certainly 
would  f  aU. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  any  regional  understanding  to  control 
is  vacated  by  the  very  terms  oi  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  heard  about  how  thej 
have  been  vacated  heretofore. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  would  be  an  abstract  assumption  about  it,  I 
would  state  that  if  you  state  it  that  way,  that  would  be  correct :  but 
you  will  see  there  always  comes  up  the  possibility  that  other  people 
will  construe  this  thing  differently. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  only  considering  whether  China  would 
be  in  a  better  position  if  she  had  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  and  Japan  signing  up  an  agreement  tlttit  Japaa 
will  keep  her  agreement — ^whether  she  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  secure  her  rights  than  she  would  be  in  if  we  would  turn  her  over  ta 
the  tender  mercies  of  Japan  without  any  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  would  not  turn  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Japan.  She  already  had  all  these  assurances  of  Japan  about  ^t- 
ting  out  of  Shantung,  and  one  thing  and  another,  before  the  Pari- 
conference  met. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  are  assuming  that  Japan  will  noi 
keep  her  word. 
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Ifr.  Millard.  Japan  might  just  as  well  not  have  gone  into  the 
conference,  and  this  issue  will  move  along  in  a  practical  way  very 
niiicli  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  McCl^mber.  But  Japan  can  not  turn  that  over  to  China 
to-(iay  because  Japan  only  gets  this  Shantung  right  under  this  treaty^ 
and  the  treaty  has  not  been  signed.  After  the  treaty  has  been 
siLmed  and  Japan  secures  the  right  and  the  cession  from  Germany, 
then  she  will  be  in  position  to  turn  Shantung  back,  and  then  if  she 
refuses  she  has  broken  her  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  As  a  matter  ol  fact  Japan  could,  if  she  wished  to^ 
to-morrow — or  she  could  have  done  it  ever  since  they  have  occupied 
Tsintjtau — get  up  and  get  out  and  say  to  China,  "Here  it  is.'' 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  could  not  transfer  the  German  rights 
until  she  got  them. 

Senator  Borah.  They  are  all  forfeited. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  regard  to  those  Geiman  rights,  our  position  in 
this  war  was  like  that  of  a  neutral  until  the  war  beffan. 

Senator  McCl^mber.  But  Germany  did  get  a  rignt  in  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  right  will  exist  until  Germanv  has 
been  deprived  of  that  right,  and  Germany  must  be  deprived  of  that 
rifcht  by  some  kind  of  written  agreement. 

ilr.  Millard.  Germany,  for  the  purposes  of  an  abstract  argument, 
Was  deprived  of  that  right  absolutely  on  the  day  that  Japan  declared 
War  on  her. 

Senator  McCl^ber.  She  was  also  deprived  of  it  when  she  signed 
tlie  treaty  depriving  her  of  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  day  that  Japan  de- 
rlared  war  on  Germany  and  declared  all  Germany's  rights  forfeited. 

Senator  Pomerexe.  Was  it  not  forfeited  when  Germany  declared 
war,  and  that  she  should  acquire  property  by  the  declarance 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  not  enough  oi  a  lawyer  to  decide  that,  but  there 
are  two  kinds  of  rights  in  Shantung  that  Germany  had.  One  was  a 
territorial  right,  but  more  important,  so  far  as  commerce  goes,  were 
the  economic  rights.  When  you  come  down  to  the  economic  rights, 
there  in  Shantung  it  is  as  if,  while  we  were  still  a  neutral,  some  third 
T)<)\ver  should  come  over  here,  and  there  was  some  corporation  in 
Xe^v  Jersey  which  was  a  German  concern  in  which  Germans  owned 
lialf  or  more  of  the  stock,  and  one  of  the  belligerents  had  grabbed 
ilijit.  and  proceeded  to  put  their  troops  in  there.  That  is  what  the 
Ja?)iiao^e  did  in  Shantung  Province,  all  over  that  Province.  Here 
was  a  coal  mine,  we  will  say,  200  miles  away  from  Tsing-tau,  in 
whi'h  the  Germans,  being  technical  men,  and  supplving  the  ma- 
ehinery.  were  operating  the  coal  mine  in  partnership  witK  the  Chinese, 
ami  they  just  walked  in  there  and  tooK  possession  of  it;  and  now 
th»\v  expect  to  retain  control  of  all  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  shall  have  to  leave  in  just  a  moment,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another  subject  before  I  go.  I  ask 
this  simply  for  information.  What  did  China  do  in  the  matter  of  this 
war  ?    She  declared  war  on  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  what  did  she  do  under  it?  She  furnished 
no  soldiers,  did  she? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  she  wanted  to. 
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Senator  McCxtbcbeb.  She  furnished  laborers  for  France^  did  she  not ! 

A&.  Millard.  She  furnished  some  200,000  to  250,000  laborers. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  they  go  simply  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  MoCxmBER.  Or  did  France  simply  allow  them  to  go  in  for 
the  wa^es  they  could  receive  for  foreign  laoor  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  it  was  a  question  of  wages.  The  people  ro- 
•ceived  wages.  But  you  could  not  go  in  and  take  250,000  of  that 
population.  Most  of  these  fellows  came  from  Shantung,  by  the  way. 
Chma  agreed  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  it  done  under  a  military  order  of  China? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  done  by  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  she  consented  that  her  citi- 
iBens  might  go  to  France  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  as  you  may  know,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions these  Chinese  laborers  actually  fought,  at  the  time  the  Germans 
were  running  over  things;  they  picked  up  what  arms  they  could  get 
and  fought,  and  thousands  of  them  died,  were  killed  and  woimded, 
although  they  were  not  trained  soldiers,  at  all. 

Here  was  the  proposition.  France  needed  man-power.  The 
French  even  sent  a  mihtary  mission  to  Peking  and  made  a  plan 
whereby  China  would  contribute  so  many  troops.  At  diflferent 
times  they  tried  to  get  Japan  to  send  troops,  but  tney  could  not  get 
her  to  do  it.  She  always  asked  such  compensation,  in  various  ways, 
that  they  could  not  do  it.  They  wanted  to  get  Chinese,  and  the 
Chinese  were  very  willing  to  go.  They  could  not  finance  themselves. 
We  had  to  finance  Italy  and  all.  If  we  had  sent  the  money,  a  couple 
of  million  doDars,  the  Chinese  would  have  sent  three  of  four  hundred 
thousand  troops. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  China  send  any  troops  or  assist  finan- 
•cially  in  any  way,  or  with  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  bought  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds.     I  never  heard  of  anybody  in  Japan  buying  any. 

Senator  Moses.  These  Chinese  laborers  that  went  to  France 
released  a  lot  of  men  for  active  fighting  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  they  did. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  i  ou  know  that  Japan  has  invested  in  a  lot 
of  Liberty  bonds,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  I  do  not  know.  This  thing  in  China  was  a 
popular  subscription. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Japan  has  purchased  a  lot  of  war  securities. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  mean  the  Japanese  Government? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  the  Government. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  China  they  got  up  aLiberty  loan  drive  in  Shanghiii. 
and  the  Chinese  came  up  and  subscribed  liberally.  The  Chinaman 
never  before  in  the  worla  could  have  been  gotten  to  put  his  monej  ia 
any  foreign  investment. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  in  the  Fai  East  at  the  time  thd 
trouble  occurred  over  Korea  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  trouble  you  refer  to  now. 
Senator.  . 

Senator  HrrcHCOcK.  The  first  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea  ? 
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Mr.  MnxABD.  Of  course  the  first  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea 
occurred  away  back  in  1894,  in  the  Japan  and  China  War.  I  was  not 
in  the  Far  East  at  that  time.  I  was  in  the  Far  East  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  during  the  whole  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  War  ana  tnen 
I  have  been  in  Korea  three  or  four  tim^  since  that  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  that  the  time  they  were  making  their 
grab  in  Korea  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  They  had  seized  Korea  at  that  time.  They  seized 
it  on  the  theory  of  protecting  Korean  independence,  and  the  rest  was 
simply  the  different  phases  of  their  absorption  imtil  they  got  possession 
of  tne  entire  coimtry. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCE.  Do  you  remember  the  appeal  that  the  Korean 
Emperor  made  to  the  United  States  ? 

iir.  MiLLABD.  Not  in  a  very  definite  way.    I  recollect  it. 

Senator  HrrcHcocs.  Do  you  remember  the  effort  to  seek  asylum 
in  the  legation  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Do  you  recall  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  made 
with  Korea  in  1892  by  which  we  agreed  to  exert  out  good  oflSces  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Korean  Grovernment  in  the  event  tnat  it  was  im- 
posed upon  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Millard,  i  es,  I  do.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  Koreans  throw  that 
up  to  me. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  United  States  ever  do  anything 
toward  carrying  out  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think,  quite  on  the  contrary,  that  they  rather 
lent  themselves  to  the  other  hypothesis. 

Senator  Httchcoce.  That  is,  helped  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  just  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
that  part  of  article  1  of  our  treaty  with  Korea  which  reads  as  follows: 

If  other  poweiB  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively  with  either  Grovernment,  the  other 
will  exert  tneir  good  offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  act,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
amn^ement,  thus  showing  their  friendly  feeling. 

You  think  that  the  United  States,  when  appealed  to  by  the  Korean 
Emperor,  did  not  do  anything  to  carry  out  that  promise  ?    ' 

^Ir.  Millard.  I  do  not  thmk  that  it  did  anything  at  all.  In  fact, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  did  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  familiar,  at  all,  with  the  action 
of  our  minister  who  at  that  time  was  located  in  Seoul,  representing 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  Korean  Emperor 
to  make  good  on  this  promise  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  was  not  there  then.  I  read  and  heard  somethii^ 
of  what  occurred. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  telegram  which 
was  sent  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Harris  M.  Allen,  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  reading  as  follows: 
Hon.  John  Hay,  Seoul,  Korea,  Febnwry  91, 1904. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  my  telegram  of  to-day  as  foUowe:  ''Had  an  audi- 
«noe  with  the  head  of  Government  of  Korea  last  night.  He  informed  me  Japanese 
minister  oppoeed  to  making  alliance  whereby  in  return  for  the  protection  of  Korea 
Japan  will  nave  contiol.  The  docimient  promised  me  has  not  arrived.  Head  of 
Government  of  Korea  is  very  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  pacified  him  without  any  promises,  and  refused  any  asylum. " 

I  have  the  honor,  to  be,  sir,  your  obediant  servant,  Harris  M   Allen 
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Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that  telegram  before. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  fact,  I  was  shown  all  of  that  matter  by  Mr.  Allen 
himself  within  a  few  months,  as  I  recall  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then,  were  you  familiar  with  the  storv  of 
how  the  Japanese  representative  in  Seoul  was  attempting  to  force 
the  Korean  Emperor  to  sign  this  decree  giving  full  power  to  the     ' 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  two  of  my  books  I  devoted  quite  a  number  of 
chapters  to  information  about  those  events. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  Korean  minister  sought  to 
escape  from  him  and  appealed  to  the  American  minister  to  let  him 
enter  the  American  legation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  American  minister  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  fence  and  prohibited  the  Korean  minister  from 
even  being  able  to  escape  from  the  Japanese  by  entering  the  American 
legation. 

Mr.  MnxARD.  Yes,  I  recollect  those  things. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time  i 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  John  Hay  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  President  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think  about  that.  I  guess  it  must 
have  been  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  year? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  1904. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrogate  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
about  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry  ?    That  has  been  done  here  before. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show 
that  even  when  bound  by  a  treaty  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  an  Oriental  power  against  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  being  to  show  that  the  united  States 
did  not  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  from  that  you  argue  that  therefore  Japan 
will  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  but  to  argue  that  all  these  tears  that 
are  being  shed  over  the  woes  of  China  are  crocodile  tears,  because 
they  are  Deing  shed  by  men  associated  with  the  same  people  who  laud 
JoKn  Hay  as  a  great  American  statesman  who  always  protected  die 
rights  of  those  with  whom  he  had  contracted. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
those  who  laud  John  Hay,  but 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  was  lauded  on  the  floor  the  other  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  I  do  know  there  are  no  cix>op- 
dile  tears  being  shed  over  the  Shantxmg  matter.  What  I  say  in 
regard  to  it  is  that  it  presents  a  moral  question,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to 
determine  for  ourselves,  not  up  to  John  Hay  or  any  Secretary  of  Stat<». 

Senator  Moses.  Nor  anj  other  dead  man. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  what  w^ 
will  do  on  a  moral  question;  and  when  we  come  to  a  moral  question 
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like  Shantung  I  know  that  I  shall  not  shelter  myself  behind  any  wrong 
that  may  have  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  any  action,  whatever  it 
:*  may  have  been,  of  any  official  of  the  United  States  in  the  past.  I 
will  meet  that  moral  question  and  decide  it  as  I  think  a  moral  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  decided.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  United 
States  Senate  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Korean  question  or 
not,  but  the  United  States  Senate  to-day  has  to  do  with  the  Shan- 
tung decision;  and  so  when  you  endeavor  to  escape  responsibility 
for  a  decision  in  the  Shantung  question  because  some  official  in  the 
pa.^t  may  have  done  wrong  in  respect  to  some  other  question,  you  are 
seeking  hypocritically  sirnply  to  escape  a  bounden  duty  that  rests 
uf)on  the  human  beings  betore  whom  that  moral  question  comes 
to-day. 

Xow,  Mr.  Millard,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  in  response 
to  Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  familiar  with  these  provisions  in 
relation  to  Shantung  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  read  them  several  times;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  this  peace  conference  in 
Paris  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  assembled,  deciding  territorial 
questions.  Before  them  came  Japan  and  China,  the  United  States, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  others.  Definitively,  at  that  time, 
witli  all  the  evidence  before  them,  they  decided  the  Shantung  ques- 
tion by  sections  156  and  157,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  would  it  not  seem  to  follow, 
then,  that  that  definitive  determination  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  all  of  the  previous  acts  and  treaties  before  them,  decided 
everything  concerning  Shantung  finally  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  that  a  certain  presumption  to  that 
effect  would  lie;  and  furthermore  I  would  like  to  say  this,  perhaps 
you  noticed  it:  In  finally  leaving  Paris  the  Japanese  peace  delega- 
tion, through  its  mouthpiece,  Baron  Makino,  gave  out  a  sort  of  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  officially  that  Japan  regarded  the  way  the 
Shantung  question  was  settled  before  the  peace  conference  as  a  gen- 
eral indorsement  of  Japan's  policy  in  the  Orient. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  necessity,  that  is  so,  is  it  not, 
heeause  they  had  before  them  the  Chinese  statement  and  the  Chinese 
treaty? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  gave  that  out  as  an  official  statement.  That 
was  his  validictory  you  might  say  upon  leaving  Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  the  Shantung  decision 
nsts  uprm  a  definitive  agreement,  and  the  indefinite  verbal  promise  of 
Japan  that  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  future  something  will  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Millard.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  rank  as  international 
lawyers,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  question,  say  that  that  is  the 
status. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that 
wlien  Japan  entered  upon  the  possession  of  Shantung  she  practically 
overran  the  whole  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did,  sir;  yes. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  Including  the  railroad,  up  to  the  capital  of 
the  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  A  city  called  Tsinan,  or,  as  the  Chinese  write 
it,  Tsi-nan-pou,  but  pou  means  capital  or  great  city. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  they 
assumed  control  of  the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  later.  First,  on  the  theory  of  military 
necessity,  they  went  clear  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  terri- 
tory which  had  been  leased  to  Germany,  ana  sent  their  troops  dl 
over  the  Province  and  occupied  the  principal  places,  and  everywhere 
they  did  that  they  would  string  a  field  military  telegraph,  anrf  would 
establish  telegraph  and  post  offices,  and  all  those  thmgs  are  still  there 
to-day. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  consider  that  a  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  absolutely  that  it  is  a  violation  of  terri- 
tory and  an  invasion,  where  that  set  of  circumstances  woiUd  arise. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  consider  it  an  invasion  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  China  for  Japan  to  come  in  there  and  assume  control  of 
the  civil  government  of  the  Province  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  In  regard  to  the  civil  government,  that  status 
that  I  am  describing  established  Japan  throughout  the  Province. 
They  would  send  their  troops  into  a  certain  district  where  there  had 
been  some  Uttle  coal  mine  that  the  Chinese  had  hired  some  German 
engineer  or  somebody  to  get  the  coal  out  of,  and  under  the  presump- 
tion that  there  was  a  German  equity  in  it  somewhere  they  would  go 
off  the  railroad  over  to  this  district  and  grab  that  property.  Then 
they  would  send  a  few  hundred  troops  in  there  and  string  a  military 
wire,  a  mihtary  telephone  system  for  communication,  and  the  next 
thing  you  would  find  a  Japanese  post  office,  and  the  next  thin^  there 
would  be  a  Japanese  drug  shop  with  which  they  distributed  their 
opium  and  other  things  throughout  the  country,  and  you  would  find 
a  Japanese  house  of  prostitution  and  all  those  other  things,  a  Uttle 
Japanese  settlement  would  grow  up  there.  After  that  thing  had 
gone  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  they  had  the  whole  Province  pretty 
well  placed,  then  they  foresaw  a  time  when  the  war  woidd  end  an<l 
when  the  excuse  of  military  necessity  would  not  hold  good.  So  then 
they  invented  a  kind  of  substitute  and  began  a  substituting  process 
by  which  there  would  be  gradually  substituted  a  civil  administration 
in  the  Province  instead  oi  the  mihtary  occupation,  with  its  presumed 
miUtary  necessity.  There  was  no  more  mihtary  necessity  for  it  than 
there  would  have  been  for  the  Japanese  occupation  of  California,  but 
that  was  the  excuse,  and  of  course  with  the  termination  of  the  war 
that  would  end  even  as  an  excuse,  so  they  set  out  to  create  a  so-c*dled 
civil  administration. 

They  began  it  tentatively  like  they  always  do,  by  establishing  it 
in  three  different  localities.  There  had  been  a  military  commandant 
at  each  of  those  places.  So  they  substituted  a  civil  administrator 
there,  and  creating  a  little  court  along  with  him*  Now,  that  was  a 
direct  infringement,  not  only  upon  the  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  upon 
the  treaty  rights  of  all  other  nations,  because  they  extorted  the  extra- 
territoriality from  China  imder  certain  circumstances,  under  which 
China  does  certain  things  and  the  foreimers  will  do  certain  thin«^. 
and  the  foreigners  will  reside  in  certain  localities.  If  they  go  out  of 
those  localities,  at  least  under  certain  conditions,  by  reason  of  tho^ 
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things  they  retain  their  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  That  is,  if  a 
foreigner  commits  an  offense,  he  can  be  haled  before  his  own  consul, 
or  something  like  that.  So,  when  the  Japanese  would  go  out  into 
these  places  and  establish  a  civil  administration,  that  merely  nr.eant 
that  if  a  Japanese  committed  any  offense  he  coula  not  be  haled  before 
a  Chinese  court  but  he  would  oe  brought  before  a  Japanese  court, 
which  woidd  simply  release  the  man.  They  worked  that  all  over 
the  province. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  your  last  book,  Democracy  and  the  East, 
I  received  the  impression  that  you  stated  in  that  book  that  the 
Japanese  had  the  right  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  for  the  entire 
Chinese  Empire.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  MnxABD.  No;  their  status  imder  the  treaty  is  exactly  the 
same  as  ours. 

St^nator  Swanson.  But  the  impression  I  derived  in  reading  that 
book  was  that  by  some  process  the  Chinese  had  ^ven  or  the  Japanese 
had  taken  the  right  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  on  all  differences 
with  the  Chinese  EJmpire.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Mtllabd.  Not  quite.  I  must  have  stated  it  quite  obscurely  if 
you  got  that  impression.  They  ha\a  done  it  wherever  they  have 
obtained  a  foothold.  The^  have  done  it  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung. 
They  have  done  it  in  diflferent  parts  of  China.  They  ciaiined  that 
Fu-fcien  Province  is  within  their  sphere  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Formosa,  and  that  is  just  a  criterion  of  their  methods  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  which  amounts  to  taking  political  possession  oi  it  by 
those  methods. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  them,  they  have  no  greater 
rights  by  treaty  than  the  other  nations  have  as  to  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  None  whatever.  Their  rights  by  treaty  are  the  same 
as  ours.  We  would  have  just  the  same  rights  at  any  time  in  this  war, 
while  China  was  neutral,  or  since,  to  have  sent  a  bunch  of  American 
marines  over  into  Shantung  Province  and  grabbed  coal  mines  and 
strung  telegraph  wires  there,  or  anything  else,  just  as  Japan  has  done. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  got  that  impression  from  your  book,  and  I 
looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  treaties  in  the  appendix,  but  I  did  not 
find  any.  So  you  say  it  is  simply  limited  to  where  they  have  mil- 
itarv  occupation,  like  Shantung  and  Formosa. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  and  they  saw  that  the  end  of  the  war  would 
end  that,  and  they  have  created  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  form  of 
civil  administration. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  At  what  points  has  Japan  established  herself 
in  China  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Over  three  Manchurian  Provinces  and  what  is  called 
Outer  Mongolia.  The  distinction  between  Outer  and  Inner  Mon- 
golia was  never  heard  of  until  Eussia  and  Japan  split  it  up  that 
way  by  a  secret  treaty  and  invented  those  distinctions  to  define 
what  w^as  Japan's  part  and  what  was  Russia's  part,  and  then  through 
this  process  down  there  in  Fukien  Province,  That  is  down  there 
by  Amoy. 

The  revolution  in  China  began  in  1911,  and  the  first  outbreak 
occurred  awav  up  there  on  the  Yangtse  River,  at  Wu-chang,  opposite 
Hankow,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder.  The  government 
troops  were  on  the  north  oank  of  the  river  and  the  rebels  were 
on  tne  south  bank,  and  shells  and  bullets  fell  around  the  settlement. 
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before  the  government  went  up  there  to  protect  foreign  conccssioas. 
Japan  took  advantage  of  that  period  oi  disorder  to  send  a  lot  of 
troops  up  there,  and  then  she  just  deUberately  went  over  there  and 
took  a  piece  of  ground  right  outside  of  the  foreign  settlement  of 
Hankow,  and  built  big  permanent  barracks  there,  and  has  kept  a 
garrison  there  ever  since,  and  China  can  not  get  them  out. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  province  is  that? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  must  be  in  the  Province  of  Hupeh.  It  i«? 
right  up  there  at  Hankow.  Hankow  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  China  that  Chicago  does  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  groat 
interior  city  of  China,  with  3,000,000  people  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  other  Provinces  does  Japan  occupy? 

Mr.  Millard.  Every  time  I  go  to  China  I  find  she  has  done  a  Int 
more  things.  In  the  last  two  years  she  has  gone  out,  and  by  this 
process  of  penetration  she  will  go  off  into  some  little  Province  up 
there  and  bribe  some  local  official,  or  in  some  way  get  some  kind  of  a 
concession  out  of  him — ^mayb«  to  mine  some  minerals  in  the  clistrirt, 
or  something  of  that  kind — ana  in  that  way  establish  some  sort  of  a 
presumption  of  Japanese  vested  interest  in  something  or  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  she  send  her  troops  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Then  the  first  thing  you  know  there  will  be  half  a 
dozen  Japanese  soldiers  who  will  drift  in  from  nowhere.  You  will 
hardly  know  how  they  came  there.  You  will  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  them  there,  supposedly  there  to  protect  this  vested  inten*st, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Then  some  fine  day  some  of  the  othor 
foreign  consular  agents  wake  up  and  find  the  soldiers  there,  and  thev 
say, °*  What  are  these  Japanese  soldiers  doing  here?"  And  the  Chi- 
nese say,  "We  don't  know  how  they  got  here.  We  woke  up  one 
morning  and  foimd  them  there.'*  Tlien  they  go  and  make  represen- 
tations to  the  Japanese  consul,  and  they  say,  "What  are  those  fel- 
lows there  for  ?  They  have  no  right  there. ''^  Then  they  will  mak« 
some  excuse  and  say,  "Oh,  they  are  here  temporarily,'*  and  they 
dawdle  along,  and  the  next  time,  where  there  were  6  there  will  lie  50 
more,  and  then  a  httle  later  they  will  have  barracks  built,  and  thero 
will  be  200.  You  would  have  to  check  up  those  things  every  thn^ 
months  in  order  to  catch  up  with  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  To  revert  to  an  inquiry  that  Senator  Mo- 
Cumber  made  of  you  a  little  while  ago,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
league  of  nations  if  the  covenant  should  b©  ratified,  as  to  being  an  ef- 
fective guaranty  that  Japan  would  perform  its  treaties  or  the  stipu- 
lations made  in  a  note  to  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  Shantung,  or  to 
get  out  within  a  certain  time.  You  started  to  say  something,  but  was 
cut  off  and  did  not  finish  it.  You  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  league  would  come  up  to  the  test  of  protecting  China, 
and  you  said  that  in  other  cases  it  had  not  been  done,  and  that  that 
fact  could  be  developed  by  the  Senate  if  it  wanted  to.  Do  you  reciill 
having  made  such  a  statement,  and  if  you  made  it,  what  did  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  20  years'  experience  as  a  reporter  of  interna- 
tional events  and  poUtics  may  have  made  me  a  little  cynical.  I  ih 
not  think  I  am  cynical,  but  I  do  think  I  regard  international  politiri^ 
from  a  common  sense  practical  view.  I  see  how  the  macliinefv 
works.  I  know  how  the  thing  runs.  And  here  you  have  got  thi< 
situation:  As  Senator  Johnson  said,  you  have  had  all  the  nations  f>f 
the  world  assembled  in  a  great  conclave  at  Paris,  where  they  were 
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fixing  up  everything  on  the  basis  of  justice,  and  were  supposed  to 
give  everything  due  consideration^  and  that  was  the  result  in  regard 
to  Shantung. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  thing  eoes  on  for  two  or  three  years  and 
China  comes  along  some  day  ana  says,  ^'I  can  not  stand  this  any 
more,"  and  some  disorder  starts  in  Cliina  and  there  is  a  flare-up,  ana 
it  takes  the  form  of  an  antiforeign  demonstration,  and  they  kill  some 
missionaries,  and  our  Government  says,  ''Something  has  got  to  be 
done,"  and  China  says,  ''We  can  not  let  Japan  go  in  here  by  herself; 
slie  will  just  overrun  the  country."  And  if  we  have  any  kind  of 
international  action,  then  we  have  got  to  go  in  and  participate,  and 
then  Cliina  comes  along  and  says,  "I  demand  that  the  league  of 
nations  make  Japan  fumll  her  promises  and  get  out."  She  might 
come  and  make  that  appeal  to  the  league  of  nations.  Then  suppose 
it  should  develop  that  it  would  get  around  to  the  point  where  tliere 
would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  lorce.  How  are  you  going  to  make 
her  get  out?  She  could  tell  the  league  of  nations  to  go  to  the  devil 
unl(ss  you  coidd  line  up  certain  forces  that  she  could  see  could  be 
apphed  to  her,  and  the  only  way  you  could  make  her  see  that  would 
he  by  making  a  certain  alignment,  and  united  action  among  enough 
of  tlie  principal  powers  to  overawe  her,  or  else  fight  her.  You 
would  have  to  have  a  sufficient  alignment  of  power  to  overawe  her. 
Under  those  circumstances  our  Government  might  take  the  attitude, 
•Japan,  this  is  all  wrong.  You  must  straighten  tliis  thing  out  before 
the  league  of  nations." 

Ill  en  we  go  around  among  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
among  the  principal  powers  as  the  Senator  who  interrogated  me  a 
Uttlo  while  ago  was  speaking  about;  and  we  ask  these  principal 
powers  to  tell  Japan  that  she  has  got  to  behave  herself;  ana  suppose 
under  those  circumstances  the  British  Government  should  shrug  its 
shoulders  and  say,  ''We  are  very  sorry,  but  here  is  another  secret 
a^^eement,"  and  should  pull  it  out  on  you,  and  France  should  pull  out 
another  secret  agre^nent  on  you,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  in  which 
secret  agreements  they  have  practically  agreed  in  advance  that  Japan 
f-an  get  away  with  all  this.  That  is  just  what  happened  to  us  at 
Paris :  that  is,  thev  pulled  these  things  on  us  there.  That  is  the  way 
the  game  is  played.  It  is  a  practical  proposition,  and  I  say  that  there 
Ls  circumstantial  evidence  that  that  arrangement  was  agreed  to  prac- 
tically at  Paris,  except  that  my  information  was  that  the  French  had 
not  committed  themselves  to  it,  because  they  wanted  to  wait  to  find 
out  what  conditions  we  might  attach  to  this  so-called  alliance,  to  the 
support  they  want  us  to  give  them;  but  Pichon  distinctly  was  in 
favor  of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  British  have  already  really 
reached  an  agreement  with  Japan,  one  of  those  collateral  or  regional 
acrreements  on  the  side.  Now,  suppose  you  sign  up  this  league  of 
nation^s,  or  this  alliance,  and  within  say  six  monms,  or  whatever  time 
would  elapse,  they  got  the  league  of  nations  together  and  started  to 
or^^anize  it;  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  under  article  21,  or  another 
article  which  says  that  treaties  shall  all  be  made  public,  they  say. 
*•  Evervbody  who  has  got  any  treaties  bring  them  out  on  the  table  and 
let  us  look  them  over. 

Then  it  would  seem  that  legally  all  those  that  are  brought  out  imder 
those  circumstances  will  be  valid  treaties.  Then  when  they  bring 
out  those  agreements,  we  are  signed  up,  we  are  nailed  down,  and  we 
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have  not  any  way  of  jgoing  back  on  this  thing.  I  say,  get  back  of  it 
now  and  find  out  if  it  is  true.  The  only  hold  we  had  over  any  of  the!»e 
nations  was  that  they  were  asking  us  to  do  something.  Now,  what 
they  are  a  Jdng  us  to  do  is  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  alliance  to  protect 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  in  sustaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  world. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  You  refer  to  the  Franco-American  treaty 
and  the  British-French  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  But  I  say,  let  us  say  to  them,  "Now  let  us 
make  this  50-50.  We  went  into  this  war  bhnd.  You  did  not  tell  us 
of  these  things,  and  we  gave  you  our  best.  We  gave  you  our  generous 
help  without  asking  any  questions,  and  we  believed  that  everybody 
would  act  right  at  the  end.  Now,  before  we  go  into  any  of  these 
things  we  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Have  you  got  any 
secret  agreements  that  are  going  to  infringe  upon  our  pohcy  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  ?'*  Let  us  say  to  them,  "If  you  have  got  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  put  them  right  on  the  table  now.  Don't  wait  until 
later.  Then  we  will  see  what  kind  of  a  treaty  we  have  got."  That 
was  one  line  of  thought  that  I  was  proposing,  Senator.  If  they  do 
that,  they  can  find  out  these  things.  If  you  ask  the  President  or 
Mr.  Lansing  whether  they  know  of  any  such  thing,  they  say,  ''No. 
we  don't  know."  Let  us  make  it  a  categorical  interrogation,  of  the 
French  and  British  Governments,  and  see  what  they  say. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  are  aware,  I  assume,  ot  the  construction 
which  I  imderstand  the  President  and  certain  Senators  place  upon 
article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  read  a  good  many  different  statements 
about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  imd'^rstand  their  position  correctly,  they 
claim  that  when  the  council  hears  a  dispute  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions, or  makes  recommendations  as  to  how  the  treaty  stipulations 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  league,  their  recommen- 
dations are  merely  advisory  and  not  compulsory  on  the  members  of 
the  league.     You  are  .fanuhar  with  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  consider  that  my  opinion  about  that 
would  be  worth  anything. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
that,  but  have  you  heard  that  interpretation  of  article  10,  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  recommendation  of  the  coimcil,  that  it  would  be  purely 
advisory  and  not  mandatory  on  the  members  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  guaranty  imdt*r 
article  10,  that  we  are,  if  we  are  asked  to  undertake  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  members  of  the  league 
would  have  if  Japan  should  imderstand  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  coimcil  under  that  were  only  advisory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  think  that  anything  that  leaves  a  ltv>p- 
hole  by  which  Japan  can  squirm  around  and  evade  the  promises  that 
she  has  made  about  that,  she  will  utilize  in  that  way.  So  I  think 
prudence  would  dictate  that  you  leave  as  few  loopholes  as  possible. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  there  are  loopholes  there,  they  are  there, 
and  we  are  teld  that  we  can  not  step  them  or  amend  them,  or  dot  lUi 
''V  or  cross  a  ^^t." 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  powers  and  prerogativt^ 
of  the  Senate  are  in  respect  te  these  things. 
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Senator  Brandegbe.  Well,  I  do;  but  jou  do  not  think,  do  you, 
that  if  the  recommendation  of  this  coimcil  that  Senator  McCimiber 
was  asking  you  about  is  onljr  advisory  on  the  members,  if  as  you 
have  said  you  do  not  think  this  recommendation  would  be  an  effect- 
ive guaranty  to  China  that  Japan  would  perform  her  promise  to  get 
out  of  Shantimg,  do  you  think  that  recommendation  would  terrify 
Japan  to  any  appreciable  extent? 

Mr.  Millard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  I  do  not 
think  it  would  terrify  her  at  all.     Nothing  will  terrify  Japan  in  re- 
spect to  this  subject  unless  she  sees  that  if  she  does  not  do  certain 
tilings  she  is  coming  in  collision  with  superior  forces. 
Senator  Braxbegee.  Moral  forces  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  material  forces.     She  does  not  care  the  snap 
of  her  fingers  about  any  moral  force,  any  more  than  Germany  did. 
Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  This  morning  you  said  there  were  some  20 
regional  understandings  affecting  Cnina. 

aIt.  Miulard.  I  said  I  thought  there  were  about  that  many  known, 
yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  do  you  mean  by  imderstandings  ? 
Do  vou  mean  secret  treaties? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  most  of  them  are  in  writing  and  have  been 
published. 
Senator  Pomerene.  Between  what  countries  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  I  can  give  you  a  Ust  of  them  if  you  want  them,  that 
is  a  partial  list.  I  will  not  say  it  is  complete.  I  was  looking  it  up 
the  other  day  and  I  have  it  here.  The  first  are  the  various  notes  and 
so  forth  constituting  what  they  call  the  "Hay  doctrine." 

Then  there  is  the  Anglo-Japanese  aUiance,  first  signed  on  January 
30,  1902;  revised  and  amended  August  12,  1905,  and  revised  and 
renewed  July,  1911. 

Third,  there  is  the  Franco-Japanese  arrangement,  signed  July  10, 
1907. 
Fourth  is  the  Russo-Japan  treaty  of  peace  of  September  5,  1905. 
Fifth,  there  is  the  convention  between  Japan  and  Russia  of  July 
30,  1907. 
Sixth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  convention  of  August  31,  1907. 
Seventh,  there  are  the  secret  Russo-Japanese  alliance  and  agree- 
ments sifirned  on  July  7,  1907;  Jime  21,  1910;  July  4,  1910;  June  25, 
1012;  July  8,  1912;  June  20,  1916.     The  existence  of  these  agree- 
ments was  revealed  by  the  publication  of  documents  after  the  revo- 
hition  in  Russia,  but  the  texts  of  all  of  them  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished.    The  text  of  the  secret  alliance  of  1916,  made  during  the 
Great  War,  has  been  published. 
Eighth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  agreement  of  April  28,  1899. 
Ninth  is  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  Janu- 
ary 51,  1896. 

Tenth,  there  are  the  British-American  agreements  of  September  2, 
1S9S,  and  October  16,  1900. 
Eleventh  is  the  British-Chinese  agreement  relating  to  Thibet. 
Twelfth  is  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  30,  1908. 

Thirteenth  is  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  2,  1917. 
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Fourteenth  is  the  secret  agreement  between  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1915,  relating  to  Western  Asia. 

Fifteenth  is  the  secret  agcreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  known  as  the  Sykes-Picot  Treaty,  made  in  1916,  relating  to 
Western  Asia. 

Sixteenth  are  the  alleged  secret  agreements  made  by  Japan  with 
various  Russian  factions  in  vSiberia  in  1918  and  1919. 

Seventeenth  is  the  alleged  secret  regional  understanding,  relating 
to  Asia  made  by  Japan,  France,  and  Great  Britain  in  1919. 

I  have  17  of  them  enumerated  here,  but  I  do  not  have  with  me  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Rockhill's  treaties. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Those  are  either  secret  treaties  or  an  exchange 
of  notes,  are  they? 

Mr.  Millard.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  the  exchange  of 
notes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  in  that  respect  they  are  not  akin  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  would  draw  an 
analogy  there.  I  would  not  think  they  were  akin  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Now  another  matter.  As  I  recall,  Count 
Ishii  gave  out  a  statement  which  was  printed  in  the  American  pap3i? 
here,  to  the  effect  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  join  her  forces  m 
fighting  the  German  troops  in  the  Far  East  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula 
or  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  Viscount  Ishii.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he 
stated  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  do  so  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  quite  the  contrary.  As  I  say,  she  pre- 
vented Cliina  from  doing  so.. 

Senator  Pomerene.  in  the  first  place,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  the  first  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Before  or  about  the  time  she  began  active 
military  operations. 

Mr.  Millard.  Absolutely  the  contrary  of  that  is  the  fact.  Chini 
proposed  to  enter  into  the  operations  at  Kaichow,  and  Japan  pre- 
vented her. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  vou  take  issue  with  Viscoimt  Ishii  in  tiat ! 

Mr.  Millard.  If  he  made  that  statement.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  China  took  no  part  m 
seeking  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Shantung. 

Mr.  AiiLLARD.  She  asked  to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
operations,  but  was  notpermitted. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  that  during  the  period  that  Japan  was 
doing  the  actual  fighting  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  wasoefore  she  even  started  to  fight. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  this  mominir 
you  stated  that  later  on  Japan  tried  to  dissuade  China  from  severiiig 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  did  state  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  what  Chinese  officials  were  tho^f 
efforts  made  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  With  rarious  people  in  the  Wai-chow  Pou  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Premier  of  China. 

Senator  PoMEBENE.  What  was  Japan's  reason  for  doing  that,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  I  can  only  say  that  by  deduction.  Her 
reason  was  that  Japan  had  twice  before  rejected  absolute  proposals 
for  China  to  join  the  war,  proposals  made  directly  on  one  occasion  to 
the  ambassadors  at  Tokyo,  saying  that  she  did  not  want  China  to 
join,  because  under  those  circumstances  China  would  be  in  the  allied 
group  and  would  have  aprotected  position  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  Tbat  position  would  be  antagonistic  to  the 
position  taken  both  by  Great  Britain  and  Franoe,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  respect  to  China  severing  her  diplomatic 
relations. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  attitude  of  the  British  and  French  legations. 
I  suppose  you  are  referring  now  to  China — when  China  did  sever  relations. 

Senator  Pomerene.   x  es. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  attitude  of  the  French  and  British  legations  at 
that  time  was  distinctly  sympathetic  to  having  China  follow  the 
advice  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  Japan  at  that  time  was,  in  your  judg- 
ment, acting  in  direct  antagonism  to  what  were  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  ana  France  and  Italy,  with  which  nations  she  had  these 
secret  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  You  see  the  signing  of  these  treaties  was  very  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  these  events  which  we  are  speaking  of.  These 
Hporotiations  in  regard  to  the  secret  treaties  were  being  conducted  at  a 
different  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  These  secret  treaties  were  made  some  time  in 
1015,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  1917,  right  at  the  very  time,  almost  day  for  day, 
week  for  week,  almost  at  that  moment.  Japan  did  not  want  China 
to  do  anything  until  she  got  these  secret  treaties  signed  up.  That 
was  one  immeoiate  motive.  Meanwhile  you  have  got  to  take  various 
other  things  into  consideration.  That  was  the  most  precarious 
moment  of  the  war  for  the  Allies. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  still,  at  that  very  precarious  moment, 
vuu  feel  satisfied  that  Japan  was  trying  to  prevent  China  from  sever- 
ing relations  with  Germany. 

Air.  Millard.  Exactly.  She  used  that  very  circumstance,  I  would 
say  flatly,  to  blackmail  her  allies  into  signing  these  secret  agreements. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Suppose  this  treaty  fails  of  confirmation, 
what  will  be  the  relationship  existing  between  China  and  Japan  with 
respect  to  Shantung? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  will  be  just  what  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  the 
la^^t  five  years. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Millard  will  be  excused,  and 
the  secretary  will  arrange  lor  his  fees  and  expenses. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m.,  at 
tlio  White  House. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  August  19,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
Wliite  House.) 
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TUB8DAY,  AUGUST  19,  1919. 

United  States  Senate  , 
comhitteb  on  fobeign  relations, 

WdshingUm,  D.  C, 

CONFEBENOB  AT  THE   WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  committee  met  at  the  White  House  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.^ 

Eursuant  to  the  invitation  of  the  President,  and  proceeded  to  the 
last  Boom,  where  the  conference  was  held. 

Present:  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  following  members  of  the  committee:  Senators  Lodge  (chair-* 
man),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox,  Harding,  Johnson 
of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  romerene. 
Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMENT  OF  TEE  PBESIDEVT. 

The  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
out  a  little  statement  in  the  hope  that  it  might  faciUtate  discussion 
by  speaking  directly  on  some  pomts  that  I  know  have  been  points  of 
controversy  and  upon  which  I  thought  an  expression  of  opinion 
would  not  be  unwelcome. 

I  am  absolutely  glad  that  the  committee  should  have  responded 
in  this  way  to  my  intimation  that  I  would  like  to  be  of  service 
to  it.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and  full  interchange 
of  views. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve  to  expedite  your  con* 
sideration  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  and 
indulge  me  if  I  again  urge  that  practically  the  wnole  task  of  bringing 
the  country  back  to  normal  conditions  of  life  and  industry  waits  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

I  venture  thus  again  to  urge  my  advice  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  treaty  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  because  the  problems  with  which  we  are  face  to  lace  in  the 
readjustment  of  our  national  life  are  of  the  most  pressing  and  critical 
character,  will  require  for  their  proper  solution  the  most  intimate 
and  disinterested  cooperation  of  all  parties  and  all  interests,  and  can 
not  be  postponed  witnout  manifest  peril  to  our  people  and  to  all  the 
national  advantages  we  hold  most  dear.  Majr  I  mention  a  few  of 
the  matters  whicn  can  not  be  handled  with  intelligence  mitil  the 
country  knows  the  character  of  the  peace  it  is  to  havel  I  do  so  only 
by  a  very  few  samples. 

The  copper  mines  of  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  for  example^ 
are  being  kept  open  and  in  operation  only  at  a  great  cost  and  loss,  in 
part  upon  borrowed  money;  the  zinc  mines  of  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin  are  bein^  operated  at  about  one-half  their  capacity; 
the  lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  reaches  only  a  portion  of  its 
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former  market;  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  cotton  belting,  and 
also  for  lubricating  oil,  which  can  not  be  met — all  because  the  channels 
of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war.  The  same  is  true 
of  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  Central  Empires  alone  formerly  purchased 
nearly  4,000,000  bales.  And  these  are  only  examples.  There  b 
hardly  a  single  raw  material,  a  single  important  foodstuff,  a  single 
class  of  manufactured  goods  which  is  not  in  the  same  case.  Our  full, 
normal  profitable  production  waits  on  peace. 

Our  miUtary  plans  of  coiu^e  wait  upon  it.  We  can  not  intelligently 
or  wisely  decide  how  large  a  naval  or  military  force  we  shall  maintain 
or  what  our  poUcy  with  regard  to  military  training  is  to  be  until  we 
have  peace  not  only,  but  also  imtil  we  know  how  peace  is  to  be 
sustained,  whether  by  the  arms  of  single  nations  or  by  the  concert 
of  all  the  great  peoples.  And  there  is  more  than  tliat  difficulty 
involved.  The  vast  surplus  properties  of  the  Army  include  not  foo<l 
and  clothing  merely,  wnose  sale  will  affect  normal  production^  but 
great  manufacturing  establishments  also  which  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  uses,  great  stores  of  machine  tools,  and  aU  sorts  of 
merchandise  which  must  he  idle  imtil  peace  and  military  policy  are 
definitively  determined.  By  the  same  token  there  can  be  no  properly 
studied  national  budget  imtil  then. 

The  nations  that  ratify  the  treaty,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  France,  will  be  in  a  position  to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling  the 
markets  of  central  Europe  without  competition  from  us  if  we  do  not 
presently  act.  We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  representatives 
there  to  look  after  our  interests. 

There  are  large  areas  of  Etu'ope  whose  future  will  lie  uncertain  and 
questionable  until  their  people  know  the  final  settlements  of  peace 
and  the  forces  which  are  to  administer  and  sustain  it.  Without 
determinate  markets  oiu*  production  can  not  proceed  with  intelligence 
or  confidence.  There  can  be  no  stabilization  of  wages  because  thexe 
can  be  no  settled  conditions  of  employment.  There  can  be  no  easy 
or  normal  industrial  credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or 
permanent  revival  of  business. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  obvious  examples.  I  will  only 
venture  to  repeat  that  every  element  of  normal  life  amongst  i8 
depends  upon  and  awaits  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and 
also  that  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  single  summer's  day  by  not  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  winter's  suffering,  which,  unless  we 
find  means  to  prevent  it,  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  world,  and  may,  at  its  worst,  bring  upon  Eiurope  conditions  oren 
more  terrible  than  those  wrought  by  the  war  itself. 

Nothing,  I  am  led  to  beUeve,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  except  certain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  implica- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations;  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  imable  to  understand  why  such  doubti? 
should  be  entertamed.  You  wiU  recall  that  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  conference  with  y;our  committee  and  with  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  White  House  in 
March  last  the  questions  now  most  frequently  asked  about  the  league 
of  nations  were  all  canvassed  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  clari- 
fication. The  covenant  of  the  league  was  then  in  its  first  draft  and 
subject  to  revision.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  express  recognition 
was  given  to  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not  expressTv  pro- 
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vided  that  the  league  should  have  no  authority  to  act  or  to  express 
a  judgment  on  matters  of  domestic  policy;  that  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  league  was  not  expressly  recognized*  and  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  determine  all  questions  of 

?eace  and  war  was  not  suflSiciently  safeguarded.*  On  my  return  to 
aris  aU  these  matters  were  taken  up  again  bv  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  and  every  suggestion  of  the  United  States  was 
accepted. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have 
mentioned  had,  in  fact,  already  been  accepted  by  the  commission 
and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  them  in  the 
draft  of  the  covenant  first  adopted — the  draft  which  was  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  in  March — but  no  objection  was  made  to  saying 
explicitly  in  the  text  what  all  had  supposed  to  be  implicit  in  it. 
There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the 
resulting  provisions  of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  drafting  them,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
nothing  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

The  Alonroe  doctrine  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  understanding 
which  is  in  no  way  to  be  impaired  or  interfered  with  bv  anything  con- 
tained in  the  covenant  and  the  expression '  ^  regional  imderstandings  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine  *'  was  used,  not  because  anyone  of  the  conferees 
thought  there  was  any  comparable  affreement  anywhere  else  in 
existence  or  in  contemplation,  but  omy  because  it  was  thought 
best  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dealing  in  such  a  document  with 
the  policy  of  a  single  nation.  Absolutely  nothing  is  concealed 
in  the  phrase. 

With  regard  to  domestic  questions  Article  XVI  of  the  covenant 
expressly  provides  that,  if  in  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between 
members  of  the  league  the  matter  involved  is  claimed  by  one  of  the 

Earties  '  *  and  is  foimd  by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which 
y  international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that 
party,  the  council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation 
as  to  its  settlement."  The  United  States  was  by  no  means  the  only 
Government  interested  in  the  expUcit  adoption  of  tliis  provision,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  oi  any  authoritative  student  of  inter- 
national law  that  such  matters  as  immigration,  tariffs,  and  naturaliza- 
tion are  incontestably  domestic  questions  with  which  no  international 
body  could  deal  without  express  authority  to  do  so.  No  enumeration 
of  domestic  questions  was  imdertaken  because  to  undertake  it, 
even  by  sample,  would  have  involved  the  danger  of  seeming  to 
exflude  those  not  mentioned. 

The  right  of  anv  sovereign  State  to  withdraw  had  been  taken  for 
granted,  but  no  objection  was  made  to  making  it  explicit.  Indeed, 
so  soon  as  the  views  expressed  at  the  White  House  conference  were 
laid  before  the  commission  it  was  at  once  conceded  that  it  was  best 
not  to  leave  the  answer  to  so  important  a  question  to  inference.  No 
proposal  was  made  to  set  up  any  tribimal  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
c}uestion  whether  a  withdrawing  nation  had  in  fact  lulfiUed  ^'all  its 
international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  the  covenant.'' 
It  was  recognizea  that  that  question  must  be  left  to  be  resolved  by 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  proposing  to  withdraw;  and  I  must  say 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  propose  that  the  article 
be  made  more  explicit,  because  I  knew  that  the  United  States  would 
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never  itself  propose  to  withdraw  from  the  league  if  its  conscience 
was  not  entu*el7  clear  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  its  international 
obligations.     It  has  never  failed  to  fulfill  them  and  never  will. 

Article  10  is  in  no  respect  of  doubtful  meaning  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  covenant  as  a  whole.  The  council  of  the  lea^e  can  only 
*' advise  upon"  the  means  by  which  the  obligations  of  that  great 
article  are  to  be  given  effect  to.  Unless  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  the  policy  or  action  in  question,  her  own  affinnative  vote  in  the 
council  is  necessarv  before  any  advice  can  be  given,  for  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  council  is  req^uired.  If  she  is  a  party,  the  trouble  13  hers 
anyhow.  And  the  unammous  vote  of  the  council  is  only  advice  in 
any  case.  Each  Government  is  free  to  reject  it  if  it  pleases.  Nothing 
could  have  been  made  more  clear  to  the  conference  than  the  right  of 
our  Congress  under  our  Constitution  to  exercise  its  independent 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  peace  and  war.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
question  or  limit  that  right.  The  United  States  will,  indeed,  under- 
take under  article  10  to  ^'respect  and  i)reserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  politic£d  independence 
of  all  members  of  the  league,''  and  that  engagement  constitutes  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  moral  obligation.  But  it  is  a  moral,  not  a 
legal,  obligation,  and  leaves  our  Congress  absolutely  free  to  put  its 
own  interpretation  upon  it  in  all  cases  that  call  for  action.  It  is 
binding  in  conscience  only,  not  in  law. 

Axticle  10  seems  to  me  to  consitute  the  very  backbone  of  the  whole 
covenant.  Without  it  the  league  would  be  hardly  more  than  an 
influential  debating  society. 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested,  in  public  debate  and  in  private 
conference,  that  interpretations  of  the  sense  in  which  the  United 
States  accepts  the  engagements  of  the  covenant  should  be  embodied 
in  the  instrument  of  ratification.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  such  interpretations  accompanjing  the  act  of  ratification  pro- 
vided they  do  not  form  a  part  of  tne  formal  ratification  itself »  Meet 
of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  embody  what 
seems  to  me  the  plain  meaning  of  the  instniment  itself.  But  if  such 
interpretations  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  formal  resolution  of 
ratification,  long  delays  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  ina^ 
much  as  all  the  many  governments  concerned  would  have  to  accept, 
in  effect,  the  language  of  the  Senate  as  the  language  of  the  treaty 
before  ratification  would  be  complete.  The  assent  of  the  German 
Assemblv  at  Weimar  would  have  to  be  obtained,  among  the  rest,  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  could  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
approach  that  assembly  for  permission  to  read  the  treaty  as  we 
understand  it  and  as  those  who  framed  it  quite  certainly^  understood 
it.  If  the  United  States  were  to  qualify  tne  document  in  any  way, 
moreover,  I  am  confident  from  what  I  know  of  the  many  conferences 
and  debates  which  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  that 
our  example  would  immediately  be  followed  in  many  quarters,  in 
some  instances  with  very  serious  reservations,  and  that  the  meaning 
and  operative  force  of  the  treaty  would  presently  be  clouded  from 
one  end  of  its  clauses  to  the  other. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  been  entirely  unreserved  and 

Elain  spoken  in  speaking  of  the  great  matters  we  all  have  so  much  at 
eart.    If  excuse  is  needed,  I  trust  that  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs  may  serve  as  my  justification.    The  issues  that  manifestly 
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hang  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  peace  and 
upon  the  time  of  its  action  are  so  grave  and  so  clearly  insusceptible 
01  being  thrust  on  one  side  or  postponed  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  to  make  this  urgent  plea,  and  to  make  it  as 
simply  and  as  unreservedly  as  possible. 

I  thought  that  the  simplest  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cover  the  points 
that  I  knew  to  be  Doints  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con* 
cemed — and  I  think  I  represent  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  respect — we  have  no  thought  of  entering  upon  arra- 
ment  as  to  interpretations  or  points  oi  that  character;  but  tne 
committee  is  very  desirous  of  eetting  information  on  certain  points 
which  seem  not  dear  and  on  \^ch  they  thought  information  would 
be  of  value  to  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  which  they,  I 
think  I  may  say  for  myself  and  others,  desire  to  hasten  in  every 
possible  way. 

Your  reference  to  the  necessity  of  action  leads  me  to  ask  one 
question.  If  we  have  to  restore  peace  to  the  world  it  is  necessary,  I 
assume,  that  there  should  be  treaties  with  Austria,  Himgary,  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria.  Those  treaties  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
treaty  with  Grermany.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is,  what 
the  prospect  is  of  our  receiving  those  treaties  for  action. 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  very  good,  sir,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  contents  of  the  dispatches  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  the  chief  delay  is  due  to  the  imcertainty  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  treaty.  This  treaty  is  the  model 
for  the  others.  I  saw  enough  of  the  others  before  1  left  Paris  to 
know  that  they  are  being  framed  upon  the  same  set  of  principles  and 
that  the  treatv  with  Germany  is  the  model.  I  think  that  is  the  chief 
element  of  delay,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  treaty  ? 

The  President.  They  are  not  regarded  as  such;  no,  sir;  they 
follow  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  treaties,  but  the 
treaty  with  Poland,  for  example,  has  been  completed  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  signed;  but  it  is  dependent  on  this 
treaty.    My  thought  was  to  submit  it  upon  the  action  on  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  plans  submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  if 
that  is  the  right  phrase. 

The  President,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  draft  of  the 
American  plan.  When  we  were  here  m  February,  if  I  understood 
you  rightly — ^I  may  be  incorrect  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  were  other  drafts  or  plans  submitted  by  Great  Britain,  by 
France,  and  by  Italy.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  see  those  other 
tentative  plans  ? 

The  President.  I  would  have  sent  them  to  the  committee  with 
pleasure,  Senator,  if  I  had  found  that  I  had  them.  I  took  it  for 
panted  that  I  had  them,  but  the  papers  that  remain  in  my  hands 
remain  there  in  a  haphazard  way.  1  can  tell  you  the  character  of  the 
other  drafts.  The  British  draft  was  the  only  one,  as  I  remember, 
that  was  in  the  form  of  a  definite  constitution  of  a  league.     The 
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French  and  Italian  drafts  were  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  propositions 
laying  down  general  rules  and  assuming  that  the  commission ,  or 
whatever  body  made  the  final  formulation,  would  build  upon  those 
j)rinciples  if  they  were  adopted.  They  were  principles  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  nnal  action. 

I  remember  saying  to  the  conmiittee  when  I  was  here  in  March — 
I  have  forgotten  the  expression  I  used — something  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  draft  had  constituted  the  basis.  I  thought  after- 
wards that  that  was  misleading,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  the  com* 
mittee  just  what  I  meant. 

Some  months  before  the  conference  assembled,  a  plan  for  the  leagup 
of  nations  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  British  committee,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Phillimore — ^I  believe  the  Mr.  Phillimore  who  was 
known  as  an  authority  on  international  law.  A  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment was  sent  to  me,  and  I  built  upon  that  a  redraft.  I  will  not 
now  say  whether  I  thought  it  was  better  or  not  an  improvement;  but 
I  built  on  that  a  draft  which  was  quite  different,  masmuch  as  it 
put  definiteness  where  there  had  been  what  seemed  indefiniteness  in 
the  Phillimore  suggestion.  Then,  between  that  time  and  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  I  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  paper  by  Gen.  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  have  done  some  very  clear  thinking,  particularly 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pieces  of  the  dismembered 
empires.  After  I  got  to  Paris,  therefore,  I  rewrote  the  document  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  you  may  have  noticed  that  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  articles  and  then  supplementary  agreements.  It  was  in.  the 
supplementary  agreements  tnat  I  embodiea  the  additional  ideas  that 
had  come  to  me  not  only  from  Gen.  Smuts's  paper  but  from  other 
discussions.  That  is  the  full  story  of  how  the  plan  which  I  sent  to 
the  committee  was  built  up. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan 
has  been  used.     That  appears  on  the  face  of  the  document. 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  a  previous  draft  in  addition  to 
the  one  you  have  sent  to  us  ?  You  spoke  of  a  redraft.  The  original 
draft  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee? 

The  President.  No;  that  was  privately,  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  before  our  commission  ? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  before  our  commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  that  was  sent  to  us  was  a  redraft  of  that  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  was  reading  some  of  the  discussion  before 
the  committee,  and  some  one,  I  think  Senator  Borah,  tf  I  remember 
correctly,  quoted  an  early  version  of  article  10. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  took  it  from  the  Independent. 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  obtainea,  but  that 
was  part  of  the  draft  which  preceded  the  draft  which  I  sent  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Holt  in  the  Independent;  it  was  again  subsequently  publisbeti 
in  the  New  RepubUc,  and  from  one  of  those  pubhcations  I  read  it 
when  examining,  I  think,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President.  I  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  because  I  haJ 
forgotten  it,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  I  recognised  it  as  soon  as  I  read  it, 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  It  was  the  original  plan  ? 
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The  President.  It  was  the  original  form  of  article  10;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  ask  in  regard  to  article  10,  As  the 
essence  of  it  appears  in  article  2  of  the  draft  which  you  sent,  whether 
that  was  in  the  British  plan — the  Smuts  plan — or  tne  other  plans  ? 

Of  course  if  there  are  no  drafts  of  these  other  plans,  we  can  not  get 
them. 

The  Presidbnt.  I  am  very  sorry,  Senator.  I  thought  I  had  them, 
but  I  have  not. 

The  Chaxr^ian.  Mr.  Lansing,  the  Secretary  of  State,  testified 
before  us  the  other  day  that  ne  had  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions 
covering  the  points  in  the  league,  whicn  was  submitted  to  the 
.\nierican  commission.     You  saw  that  draft  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  specific  action  was  taken,  upon  it  ? 

The  President.  Not  in  a  formal  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  prepared  set  of  questions, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  that  I  wish  to  ask,  and  will  go  to  an  entirely 
different  subject  in  my  next  question.  I  desire  to  ask  purely  for 
information.  Is  it  intended  that  the  United  States  shall  receive  any 
part  of  the  reparation  fund  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reparation 
commission  ? 

The  President.  I  left  that  question  open.  Senator,  because  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  had  any  final  right  to  decide  it.  Upon  the  basis  that 
was  set  up  in  the  reparation  clauses  the  portion  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  would  be  very  small  at  best,  and  my  own  judg- 
ment  was  frequently  expressed,  not  as  a  decision  but  as  a  jud^ent, 
that  we  should  claim  nothing  under  those  general  clauses.  I  did  that 
because  I  coveted  the  moral  advantage  that  that  would  give  us  in  the 
counsels  of  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  that  mean  we  would  claim  nothing  for 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitaniaf 

The  President.  Oh,  no.  That  did  not  cover  questions  of  that 
sort  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  prewar  claims  were  not  covered 
by  that  reparation  clause. 

The  President.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  question  because  I  desired  to  know 
whether  under  the  reparation  commission  there  was  anything  ex- 
pected to  come  to  us. 

The  President.  As  I  say,  that  remains  to  be  decided. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  commission  ? 

The  President.  By  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Going  now  onto  another  question,  as  I  understand 
the  treaty  the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany  are  all  made  over  to 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  who  apparently,  as 
far  as  the  treaty  goes,  have  power  to  make  disposition  of  them,  I 
suppose  by  way  of  mandate  or  otherwise.  Among  those  overseas 
possessions  are  the  Ladrone  Islands,  except  Guam,  the  Carolines, 
and,  1  think,  the  Marshall  Islands.  Has  there  been  any  recommen- 
dation made  by  our  naval  authorities  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
our  having  one  island  there,  not  for  territorial  purposes,  but  for  naval 
purposes  ? 

The  President.  There  was  a  paper  on  that  subject,  Senator, 
which  has  been  published.    I  only  partially  remember  it.     It  was  a 
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gaper  laying  out  the  general  necessities  of  our  naval  policy  in  the 
acific,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  base  for  communication 
upon  those  islands  was  mentioned,  just  in  what  form  I  do  not  remem* 
ber.  But  let  me  say  this,  there  is  a  little  island  which  I  must  admit 
I  had  not  heard  of  before. 

Senator  Williams.  The  island  of  Yap  ? 

The  President.  ,Yap.  It  is  one  of  the  bases  and  centers  of  cable 
and  radio  communication  on  the  Pacific,  and  I  made  the  point  that 
the  disposition,  or  rather  the  control,  of  that  island  ^ould  be  re- 
served lor  the  general  conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  cables.  That  subject  is  mentioned 
and  disposed  of  in  this  treaty  and  that  general  cable  conference  is  to 
be  held. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood,  or  I  had  heard  the  report,  that 
our  General  Board  of  the  Navy  Department  and  our  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions, had  recommended  that  we  should  have  a  footing  there,  primuily 
in  order  to  secure  cable  communications. 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  were  Ukefy  to  be  cut  off  from  cable  com- 
munication— that  is,  that  the  cables  were  likely  to  pass  entirely  into 
other  hands — ^unless  we  had  some  station  there,  ana  it  seemed  to  me 
a  matter  of  such  importance  that  I  asked  the  question. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  further  question:  There  was  a  secret  treaty 
between  England  and  Japan  in  regard  to  Shantung;  and  in  tixe  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  ambassador  at  Tokyo,  when  announcing 
the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  in  Japan's  havmg  the  German  rights 
in  Shantung,  the  British  ambassador  added: 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  we  are  to  have  the  isbmds  south  of  the  Eqaalor  and 
Japan  to  have  the  islands  north  of  thie  Equator. 

If  it  should  seem  necessary  for  the  safety  of  communication 
for  this  country  that  we  should  have  a  cable  station  there,  would  that 
secret  treaty  interfere  with  it  * 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir,  in  view  of  the  stipulation  that  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  question  of  construction  by  this  cable  con- 
vention. That  note  of  tne  British  ambassador  was  a  part  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  covering  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  Iimderstood. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  stipulation  that  that  should  be  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  the  cable  conference  a  formally  signed 
protocol ? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  a  formally  signed  protocol,  but 
we  had  a  prolonged  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
nobody  has  any  ooubt  as  to  what  was  agreed  upon. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  because  it  seemed  to  me  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

The  President.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  self-protection,  it  seemed  on  the 
face  of  it  that  the  treaty  would  give  the  five  principal  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  the  authority  to  make  such  disposition  as  they  saw 
fit  of  tnose  islands,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  the  secret  treaty 
would  thwart  that  purpose.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask. 
Mr.  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  desires  to  ask  a 
question,  I  want,  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  to  get  a  little 
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clearer  information  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  clause  in  the 
league  covenant.  Who  passes  upon  the  question  of  the  fulfillment 
of  our  international  obligations,  upon  the  question  whether  a  nation 
has  fulfilled  its  international  obhgations? 

The  PREsroENT.  Nobody. 

Senator  Borah.  Does  the  council  have  anything  to  say  about  it? 

The  PREsroENT.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  if  a  countrv  should  give  notice  of  withdrawal, 
it  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  it  had  fulfilled  its  inter- 
national obhgations — ^its  covenants — to  the  league  ? 

The  PKEsroENT.  That  is  as  I  understand  it.  The  only  restraining 
influence  would  be  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  world. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely;  but  if  the  United  States  should  con- 
ceive that  it  had  fulfilled  its  obUgations,  that  question  could  not  be 
referred  to  the  coimcil  in  any  way,  or  the  council  could  not  be  called 
into  action. 

The  PREsroENT.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Then,  as  I  understand,  when  the  notice  is  given, 
the  right  to  withdraw  is  imconditional  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Well,  when  the  notice  is  given  it  is  conditional  on 
the  faith  of  the  conscience  of  the  withdrawing  nation  at  the  close  of 
the  two-year  period. 

Senator  Borah.  Preciselv;  but  it  is  unconditional  so  far  as  the 
legal  right  or  the  moral  right  is  concerned. 

The  rREsroENT.  That  is  my  interpretation. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  no  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  any  suggestion  made  by  the  council? 

The  President.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Borah.  With  reference  to  withdrawing? 

The  PBEsroENT.  There  might  be  a  moral  obligation  if  that  sugges- 
tion had  weight.  Senator,  but  there  is  no  other  obligation. 

Senator  Borah.  Any  moral  obligation  which  the  United  States 
would  feel,  would  be  one  arising  from  its  own  sense  of  obligation  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  And  not  by  reason  of  any  suggestion  by  the 
council  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  the  idea  which  has  prevailed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  council  would  pass  upon  such  ooligation  is  an  erroneous 
one,  from  your  standpoint  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes;  entirelv. 

Senator  Borah.  And  as  I  imderstand,  of  course,  you  are  expressing 
the  view  which  was  entertained  by  the  commission  which  orew  the 
league? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  am  confident  that  that  was  the  view.  That  view 
was  not  formulated,  you  understand,  but  I  am  confident  that  that 
was  the  view. 

Senator McCuMBER.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  here?  Would 
there  be  any  objection,  then,  to  a  reservation  declaring  that  to  be 
the  understanding  of  the  force  of  this  section  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Senator,  as  I  indicated  at  the  opening  of  our  con- 
ference, this  is  my  judgment  about  that:  Only  we  can  interpret  a 
moral  obligation.  The  legal  obligation  can  be  enforced  by  sucn  ma- 
chinery as  there  is  to  enforce  it.     We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  in- 
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terpret  the  sense  in  which  we  undertake  a  moral  obligation.  What 
I  feel  very  earnestly  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  embody  that 
interpretation  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  because  then  it  would 
be  necessary  for  other  governments  to  act  upon  it* 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  all  recognized  at  the  time  that  this 
was  the  understanding  and  the  construction  that  should  be  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  treaty,  would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  act  on 
it  again? 

The  President.  I  think  it  would,  Senator. 

Senator  McCttmber.  Could  they  not  accept  it  merely  by  acquies* 
cence? 

The  President.  My  experience  as  a  lawyer  was  not  very  long; 
but  that  experience  would  teach  me  that  the  language  of  a  contract 
is  always  part  of  the  debatable  matter,  and  I  can  testify  that  in  our 
discussions  in  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  we  did  not 
discuss  ideas  half  as  much  as  we  discussed  phraseologies. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  should  make 
a  declaration  of  that  kind,  whicn  would  be  in  entire  accord  with  your 
view  of  the  imderstanding  of  all  of  the  nations,  and  without  further 
comment  or  action  the  nations  should  proceed  to  appoint  their  com- 
missions, and  to  act  under  this  treaty,  would  not  that  be  a  clear 
acquiescence  in  our  construction? 

The  President.  Oh,  it  might  be.  Senator,  but  we  would  not 
know  for  a  good  many  months  whether  they  were  going  to  act  in 
that  sense  or  not.  There  would  have  to  be  either  expucit  acQui* 
escence,  or  the  elapsing  of  a  long  enough  time  for  us  to  know  whetner 
they  were  implicitly  acquiescing  or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  should  suppose  that  when  the  treaty  was 
signed,  imder  present  world  condijbions,  all  nations  would  proceed 
to  act  immediately  imder  it. 

The  President.  In  some  matters;  yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  President,  assuming  that  your  construc- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  clause  is  the  understanding  of  the  formulating 
commission,  why  is  the  language  making  the  proviso  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  covenants  put  into  the  article  ? 

The  President.  Merely  as  an  argument  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nations.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  notice  served  on  them  that  their 
colleagues  will  expect  that  at  the  time  they  withdraw  they  will 
have  fulfilled  their  obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  The  language  hardly  seems  to  make  that 
implication,  because  it  expressly  says,  **  Provided  it  has  fulfilled  iU 
obligations." 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  it  were  a  matter  for  the  nation  itself  to 
judge,  that  is  rather  a  far-fetched  provision,  is  it  not? 

Tlie  President.  Well,  you  are  illustrating  my  recent  remark. 
Senator,  that  the  phraseology  is  your  difficulty,  not  the  idea.  The 
idea  is  undoubtedly  what  I  nave  expressed. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McCumber  has  drawn 
out  that  it  is  your  impression  that  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  same  opinion  of  the  construction  of  these  so-called  inaefinite 
articles  that  you  have.  Is  that  construction  also  known  and  hold 
by  Germany  ? 
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The  President.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Senator  Pittman.  Germany,  then,  has  not  expressed  herself  to  the 
commission  with  regard  to  these  mooted  questions  ? 

TTie  President.  No  ;  we  have  no  expression  from  Germany  about 
the  league,  except  the  expression  of  her  very  strong  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  it. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  language  of 
the  treaty  were  changed  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  the  consent 
of  Germany  to  the  change  would  also  be  essential. 

The  President.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection — I  did  not  mean 
to  ask  another  question — I  take  it  there  is  no  question  whatever, 
under  int'Ornational  law  and  practice,  that  an  amendment  to  the  text 
of  a  treaty  must  be  submitted  to  every  signatory,  and  must  receive 
either  their  assent  or  their  dissent.  I  had  supposed  it  had  been  the 
general  diplomatic  practice  with  regard  to  reservations — ^which  apply 
only  to  the  reserving  power,  and  not  to  all  the  signatories,  of  course — 
tliat  with  regard  to  reservations  it  had  been  the  general  practice  that 
silence  was  regarded  as  acceptance  and  acquiesence;  that  there  was 
that  distinction  between  a  textual  amendment,  which  changed  the 
treaty  for  every  signatory,  and  a  reservation,  which  changed  it 
onlv  for  the  reserving  power.     In  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

The  President.  There  is  some  diflFerence  of  opinion  among  the 
authorities,  I  am  informed.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  them  up 
myself  about  that ;  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  in  a  treaty  which  involves 
so  many  signatories,  a  series  of  reservations — ^which  would  ensue, 
undoubtedly — ^would  very  much  obscure  our  confident  opinion  as  to 
how  the  treaty  was  going  to  work. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  suppose  for  example  that  we 
adopted  a  reservation,  as  the  Senator  irom  Massachusetts  calls  it, 
and  that  Germany  did  nothing  about  it  at  all,  and  afterwards  con- 
tended that  so  far  as  that  was  concerned  it  was  new  matter,  to  which 
she  was  never  a  party:  Could  her  position  be  justifiably  disputed? 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  article  10 — vou 
will  observe  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  league  than  any  other 
feature  of  this  discussion — in  listening  to  the  reading  of  your  state- 
ment T  got  the  impression  that  your  view  was  that  the  first  obligation 
of  article  10,  to  wit — 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
lurcTeseion  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
oi  the  league — 

was  simply  a  moral  obligation. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  sanction  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  But  that  would  be  a  legal  obligation  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned  if  it  should  enter  into  it;  would  it  not? 

The  President.  I  would  not  interpret  it  in  that  way,  Senator, 
because  there  is  involved  the  element  of  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
territorial  integrity  or  existing  political  independence  is  invaded  or 
impiiired.  In  otlier  words,  it  is  an  attituae  of  comradeship  and 
protection  among  the  members  of  the  league,  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  moral  and  not  legal. 
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Senator  Borah.  If,  however,  the  actual  fact  of  invasion  were 
beyond  ^lispute,  tJien  the  legal  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
immediately  arise.  I  am  simply  throwing  this  out  in  order  U>  get  a 
full  expression  of  views.  The  legal  obligation  would  immediately 
arise  if^the  fact  of  actual  invasion  were  undisputed  { 

The  PRBsroENT.  The  legal  obligation  to  apply  the  automatic 
punishments  of  the  covenant,  undoubtedly;  but  not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  arms  and  actually  to  make  war.  Not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion.   There  might  be  a  very  strong  moral  obligation. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Just  so  that  I  may  understand  definitely 
what  your  view  is  on  that  subject,  Mr.  President,  do  I  understancl 
you  to  mean  that  while  we  have  two  different  remedies,  and  possibly 
others,  we  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  remedy  we  would  apply, 
but  the  obligation  would  still  rest  upon  us  to  apply  some  remtedy  to 
bring  about  the  result  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  can  not  quite  accept  the  full  wording 
that  you  used,  sir.  We  would  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  the  application  of  force. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  we  not  have  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  whether  we  would  apply  a  commercial  boycott?  Are 
they  not  both  under  the  same  language,  so  that  we  would  be  bound 
by  them  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  President.  Only  in  regard  to  certain  articles.  The  breach 
of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  does  bring  on  what  I  have  desig- 
nated as  an  automatic  boycott,  and  in  that  we  would  have  no  choice. 

Senator  Knox.  1^.  President,  allow  me  to  ask  this  question: 
Suppose  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  and  accepted  that  there  is  an 
external  aggression  against  some  power,  and  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  a^  accepted  that  it  can  not  be  repelled  except  by  force  of 
arms,  would  we  be  under  any  legal  obligation  to  participate  ! 

The  President.  No,  sir;  but  we  would  be  imder  an  absolutely 
compelling  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Knox.  But  no  legal  obligation  1 

The  President.  Not  as  I  contemplate  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  each  nation,  if  I  understand  it, 
is,  of  course,  left  to  judge  the  applicability  of  the  principles  stated  to 
the  facts  in  the  case,  whether  tnere  is  or  is  not  external  aggression  i 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  any  country  should  conclude  that  tliere 
was  not  external  aggression,  but  that  France  or  some  other  coimtry 
had  started  the  trouble  indirectly,  we  would  have  the  same  right,  if 
I  understand  it,  that  Italy  had  to  declare  that  her  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria  was  purely  defensive,  and  that  she  did  not  see 
anything  defensive  in  it;  so  when  you  come  to  judgment  of  the  facts, 
outside  of  the  international  law  involved,  each  nation  must  determine, 
if  I  imderstand,  whether  or  not  there  has  been  external  agsression  ? 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir.  Senator  [aadrcssing 
Senator  Knox],  you  were  about  to  ask  something? 

Senator  Knox.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion because  I  was  a  little  confused  by  the  language  of  yo\ir  mei^a^ 
transmitting  the  proposed  Franco-American  treaty  to  tne  Senate,  m 
which  you  said,  in  substance,  and,  I  think,  practically  in  thcee 
terms,  that  this  is  only  binding  us  to  do  immediately  what  we  other- 
wise would  have  been  boimd  U)  do  under  the  league  of  nations  ? 
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The  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  with  respect  to  its  having 
been  in  that  message,  x  am  sure  I  am  mistaken;  it  was  not  in  that 
message;  it  was  in  the  message  that  Mr.  Tmnulty  gave  out 

The  Chaibman.  May  10. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

The  PEEsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  was  merely  binding  us  to  do  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  other  power,  that  wmch  we  would  otherwise 
have  been  bound  to  do  under  tne  terms  of  the  league  of  nations. 

The  President.  I  did  not  use  the  word  *'boimd,"  but  ''morally 
bound."  Let  me  say  that  you  are  repeating  what  I  said  to  the  other 
representatives.  I  said,  ''Of  course,  it  is  imderstood  we  would 
have  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  an  unprovoked  movement  of 
agression,"  and  they  at  once  acquiesced  in  that. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  sincerely  believe  that  under  the  construction  of  article  10, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  clauses  and  other  artides  in  the 
treaty,  the  council  can  suggest  what  we  should  do,  and  of  course, 
while  they  admit  the  coimcu  can  only  advise  and  suggest,  that  it  is 
nevertheless  our  moral  duty  to  immediately  obey  the  council,  wii^h- 
out  exercising  our  own  judginent  as  to  whether  we  shall  go  to  war 
or  otherwise.  Now,  the  public,  the  American  people,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them,  have  that  same  conviction,  which  is  contrary  to 
your  view.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  reservation  inserted  in  our  resolution  that  shall  so  construe 
that  section  as  to  make  it  clear,  not  only  to  the  American  people 
but  to  the  world,  that  Congress  may  use  its  own  judgment  as  to 
what  it  will  do,  and  that  its  failure  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
council  will  not  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  agreement  ? 

The  President.  We  differ.  Senator,  only  as  to  the  form  of  action. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  practical  mistake  to  put  it  in  the 
resolution  of  ratification;  but  I  do  nope  that  we  are  at  liberty,  con- 
temporaneously with  our  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  to  interpret  our 
moral  obligation  under  that  article. 

Senator  jPrTTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that,  under  the 
former  method,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  Germany 
and  the  other  countries;  while  under  the  latter  method  it  would 
not  be  required  to  go  back  for  ratification. 

The  President,   i  es,  sir;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  such  matters  are 
ordinarily  covered  by  a  mere  exchange  of  notes  between  powers, 
stating  tnat  they  understand  in  this  or  that  sense,  or  do  not  so 
understand  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily. 

Senator  Knox.  That  would  be  a  matter  that  would  require  very 
little  time  to  consummate  it,  if  these  constructions  have  already  been 
placed  upon  it  in  their  conversations  with  you. 

The  President.  But  an  exchange  of  notes  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  having  it  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Senator  Knox.  If  we  embody  in  our  resolution  of  ratification  a 
statement  that  we  understand  section  10  or  section  16  or  section 
something  else  in  a  particular  sense,  and  this  Government,  through 
its  foreign  department,  transmits  the  proposed  form  of  ratification 
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to  the  chancellors  of  the  other  nations  that  are  concerned  in  this 
treaty,  and  if  those  interpretations  are  the  same  as  you  have  agreed 
upon  with  them  in  your  conversations,  I  do  not  see  how  we  would 
need  anything  more  than  a  mere  reply  to  that  effect. 

The  President.  It  would  need  confirmation. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  Yes;  it  would  need  confirmation  in  that  sent^e. 

The  President.  My  judgment  is  that  the  embodying  of  that  in  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  ratification  would  be  acquiescence  not  only 
in  the  interpretation  but  in  the  very  phraseology  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, because  it  would  form  a  part  of  the  contract. 

Senator  Knox.  It  might  with  us,  because  we  have  so  much  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  treaties,  but  in  other  countries  where  it  is 
much  more  simple  I  should  think  it  would  not  be. 

The  President.  It  is  simple  legally.  Senator;  but,  for  example, 
this  treaty  has  been  submitted  to  legislatures  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  not,  by  law,  obliged  to  submit  it,  and  it  is  everywhere 
being  treated  as  a  legislative  matter-^I  mean,  so  far  as  the  ratifica- 
tion is  concerned. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  in  coimtries  where,  under  their  consti- 
tutions, there  are  provisions  that  treaties  ordinarily  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  this  treaty  is 
being  so  submitted  ? 

The  President.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  there  are  two  branches  of  the  legislative 
department,  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  do  you  know  whether  it  is 
bemg  submitted  to  both  ? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  am  not  certain  about  that; 
but  my  memory  is  it  is  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  has  struck  me  and  I  have 
entertained  the  view,  since  reading  the  treaty  and  the  league,  that 
Germany  having  signed  the  treaty  but  not  being  yet  a  member  of  the 
league,  any  reservations  which  we  might  make  here  would  be  met  h\ 
Germany's  either  joining  the  league  or  refusing  to  join  the  league. 
It  would  not  be  submitted  to  her  at  all  now,  because  she  is  not  a 
member  of  the  league  ?     You  catch  the  point  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  differ  with  you  there,  Senator.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  putting  the  league  in  the  treaty  was  that  Germans 
was  not  going  to  be  acmiitted  to  the  league  immediately,  and  we  feft 
that  it  was  very  necessary  that  we  should  get  her  acknowledgment- 
acceptance — of  the  league  as  an  international  authority,  partly 
because  we  were  excluding  her,  so  that  she  would  thereafter  have  no 
ground  for  questioning  such  authority  as  the  league  might  exefri:^? 
under  its  covenant, 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely. 

The  President.  Tnerefore,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
acouiesce  in  a  lea^e  the  powers  of  which  were  differently  construed. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely;  but  her  acquiescence  would  be  by  her 
accepting  the  invitation,  when  extended,  either  to  join  the  league  or 
not  to  join  the  league.  In  other  words,  upon  ratification  by  three  of 
the  powers  a  status  of  peace  is  established,  and  as  to  l^iose  three 
powers  and  Germany  all  the  rules  and  regulations  contained  m  the 
treaty  of  peace  become  operative.  As  to  the  other  nations  whkh 
have  not  ratified,  the  status  of  peace  exists;  that  is,  war  has  termi- 
nated.   Now,  that  being  the  case,  and  Germany  being  out  of  the 
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league — ^not  having  been  invited  to  join  the  league — if  in  ratifying  the 
treaty  we  ratify  it  with  certain  explanations  or  reservations,  even  in 
tlie  ratifying  resolution,  when  the  time  comes  and  Germany  is 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  league,  or  when  she  apphes,  under 
the  admission  clause  of  the  league,  for  membership  therein,  if  she 
enters  she  of  course  accepts  our  reservations.  If  she  makes  a 
qualified  application,  then  it  is  for  the  league  itself  to  consider 
whether  she  will  be  admitted  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  follow  your  reasoning  in  the  matter, 
Senator,  because  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  either  membership  or 
nonmembership.  The  covenant  is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  treaty  wnich  she  has  signed,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  change 
any  part  of  that  treaty  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  con- 
tractmg  party. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  Mr.  President,  of  course  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  enter  into  an  argument,  but  we  are  here  for  information.  Tnere 
are  provisions  for  tne  amendment  of  th©  articles.  Germany  is  out  of 
the  league.  Any  amendment  proposed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
league  prior  to  her  coining  into  the  league  would  not  be  submitted 
to  her,  would  it,  she  not  being  a  member  ? 

The  President.  I  will  admit  that  that  point  had  not  occurred  to 
me.    No,  she  would  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  could  make  a 
recommendation  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment. 

Senator  Pittman.  She  has  already  agreed  by  this  treaty  that  she 
has  signed  that  the  members  may  amend  it. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  and  we  could  come  in  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  I  imderstand  your  first  reply  to  Senator 
Fall  to  be  that  Germany  under  this  treaty  already  haa  a  relationship 
to  the  league  by  reason  of  its  international  character,  and  its  partici- 
ation  in  a  number  of  questions  that  Germany  was  interested  m  ? 

The  Peesident.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  it  has  a  relationship  to  the  league  of 
nations  even  before  the  time  that  it  may  apply  for  membership. 

The  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  you  answered  one  question 
that  I  think  possibly  may  need  a  little  elucidation.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  in  reference  to  reparation  your  statement  was  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  to  decide  whether  the  United  States  should 
claim  her  proportion  of  the  reparation. 

The  President.  That  the  commission  would  have  to  do  it?  No; 
we  decide  whether  we  claim  it  or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear.  I  think 
the  question  was  asked  if  the  commission  was  to  decide  that,  and 
I  thought  your  answer  said  yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

The  President.  The  claim  would  have  to  come  from  us,  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  would  have  to  be  through  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, would  it  not  ? 

The  President.  I  would  have  to  be  instructed  about  that,  Senator. 
I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Whatever  right  the  United  States  would 
receive  under  the  treaty  for  reparation  or  indemnity  is  one  that  runs 
to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  right 
would  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  President.  To  divest  ourselves  of  it  ?    I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Knox.  In  the  question  of  the  Japanese  indeiiinitv.  that 
was  done  bv  a  joint  resolution. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  thought  the  President  said  it  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  constituted  authority. 

Senator  Knox.  I  did  not  understana  that  he  said  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  that  the  reparation  is  to  be 
decided  upon  a  representation  made  by  the  associated  powers.  Ii 
would  seem  that  tne  President  imder  that  agreement  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  nations  would  have  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  and  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  reported. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  each  case  it  would  have  the  forr^  of  law. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senate  wanted  to  ratify  it,  it  would  take 
an  act  of  Congress.  . 

Senator  Williams.  This  question  of  reparation  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  our  rights  to  prewar  indemnities. 

The  President.  That  is  expressly  stated. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  expressly  stated.  Now,  then,  one 
other  question.  Germany  has  signed  this  treaty  with  the  covenant 
of  the  league  in  it,  and  she  is  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  nonmeraber 
under  the  treaty,  and  has  very  much  fewer  privileges  than  a  member  < 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  there?  What 
eflFort  was  made  by  the  delegates  there  to  prevent  the  proceeding 
of  the  reparations  committee  being  required  to  be  secret  f 

The  President.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator. 

Senator  New.  What  effort,  if  any,  was  made  by  the  American 
delegates  to  prevent  the  proceedings  of  the  reparation  commissicm 
from  being  required  to  be  secret,  and  did  the  American  delegate^ 
protest  that  America  be  omitted  from  this  commission  on  ac<*ount  uf 
that  thing  ? 

The  President.  Nothing  was  said  about  it,  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  coming  back  for  a  moment  to  tlif 
subject  from  which  we  were  diverted  a  moment  ago,  and  couplir!? 
with  article  10  article  11,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  construe tiu.i 
of  the  committee  which  framed  the  league  as  to  both  of  those  article's. 
as  I  understand  it  from  your  statement,  the  committee's  view  was  that 
the  obligations  under  articles  10  and  11,  whatever  they  are,  aro 
moral  obligations. 

The  President.  Remind  me  of  the  eleventh.  I  do  not  remember 
that  by  number. 

Senator  Borah  (reading) : 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  members  of  th** 
league  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  league,  and  the  ifj-'iu- 
shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  pcac** 
of  nations. 

What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  con- 
struction which  was  placed  upon  these  two  articles  by  the  committee 
which  framed  the  league  was  that  it  was  a  binding  obligation  fruin 
a  legal  standpoint,  or  merely  a  moral  obligation. 
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The  President.  Senator,  I  tried  to  answer  with  regard  to  article  10. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  President.  I  would  apply  it  equally  with  regard  to  article 
11,  though  I  ought  to  hasten  to  say  that  we  did  not  formulate  these 
interpretations.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  confident  impression 
from  the  debates  that  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  I  understand;  and  your  construction  of 
article  11  is  the  same  as  that  of  article  10  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  As  to  the  question  of  legal  obligation.  That  is 
all  I  desire  to  ask  at  present. 

Senator  Harding.  Right  there,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
lea^e,  what  avail  articles  10  and  11  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  it  is  surprising  that  that  question 
should  be  asked.  If  we  undertake  an  obligation  we  are  bound  in 
the  most  solemn  way  to  carry  it  out. 

Senator  Harding.  If  you  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  this 
tlian  a  moral  obligation,  any  nation  will  assume  a  moral  obUgation 
on  its  own  accoimt.  Is  it  a  moral  obhgation  ?  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  Suppose  something  arises  affecting  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  the  council  takes  steps  as  provided  here  to  conserve 
or  preserve,  and  announces  its  decision,  and  every  nation  in  the  league 
tiikes  advantage  of  the  construction  that  you  place  upon  these 
articles  and  says,  ^'Well,  this  is  only  a  moral  obligation,  and  we 
assume  that  the  nation  involved  does  not  deserve  our  participation 
or  protection,"  and  the  whole  thing  amounts  to  notning  but  an 
expression  of  the  league  council. 

The  President.  There  is  a  national  good  conscience  in  such  a 
matter.  I  should  think  that  was  one  of  tne  most  serious  things  that 
rould  possibly  happen.  When  1  speak  of  a  legal  obligation,  I 
mean  one  that  specifically  binds  you  to  do  a  particular  thing  under 
certain  sanctions.  That  is  a  legal  obligation.  Now  a  moral  obh- 
gation is  of  course  superior  to  a  legal  obligaton,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  has  a  greater  binding  force;  only  there  always  remains  in  the 
nioral  obligation  the  right  to  exercise  one's  judgment  as  to  whether 
it  is  indcea  incumbent  upon  one  in  those  circumstances  to  do  that 
thing.  In  every  moral  obligation  there  is  an  element  of  judgment. 
In  a  legal  obligation  there  is  no  element  of  judgment. 

S(>nator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  a  moral 
obligation  is  undoubted  it  will  impel  action  more  readily  than  a  legal 
ohh'j^ation. 

Tlie  President.  If  it  is  undoubted,  yes;  but  that  involves  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case,  Senator. 

SiMiator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  Yes;  necessarily. 

Senator  Harding.  In  answering  Senator  Knox  a  moment  ago 
jou  spoke  of  a  compelling  moral  obligation.  Would  you  think  that 
any  le^s  binding  than  a  specific  legal  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Not  less  binding,  but  operative  in  a  different  way 
because  of  the  element  of  judgment. 

Senator  Harding.  But  not  less  likely  to  involve  us  in  armed 
participation  ? 

The  President.  In  trifling  matters,  very  much  less  likely. 
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Senator  Harding.  To  clear  my  slow  mind,  let  me  take  a  specific 
case.  Suppose  the  allotted  territorjr  which  comes  under  the  control 
of  Italy  should  in  some  way  be  assailed  from  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  council  of  the  league  should  immediately  look  upon  that  as  a 
threat  of  war  involving  other  nations  and  should  say  that  the  nations 
of  the  league  should  immediately  contribute  an  armed  force  to  stop 
that  war  or  to  bring  the  attacking  nation  to  terms,  would  we  be  a 
perfidious  people,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  or  would  we  violate  our 
obligations,  if  we  failed  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  Italy  ? 

The  President.  We  would  be  our  own  judges  as  to  whether  we 
were  obliged  in  those  circumstances  to  act  in  that  way  or  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  such  a  case  the  council  would  only  act 
unanimously,  and  oiu*  representative  on  the  coimcil  of  course  would 
have  to  conciu*  in  any  advice  given. 

The  President.  (Jertainly;  we  would  always  in  such  case  advise 
ourselves. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  in  such  case,  Mr.  President,  we  concluded 
that  the  case  provided  for  and  prescribed  had  arisen  and  tiiat  the 
extraneous  attack  existed  and  that  it  fell  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  then  we  would  be  untrue  if  we  did  not  keep  our  word  i 

The  President.  Certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  In  other  words,  then,  that  transfers  the  power  to 
decide  whether  we  should  act  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  one  individual  who  sits  on  the  council. 

Senator  Williams.  No,  it  does  not;  it  merely  provides  that  when 
the  council  acts  in  accordance  with  the  prescrioed  terms  and  we  see 
that  it  has  acted,  then  Congress  will,  as  a  matter  of  faith  keeping,  act 
itself;  and,  if  Congress  does  not,  Congress  will  do  a  dishonorable 
thing. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely  so;  so  that  the  matter  gets  back  to  the 
point  where  one  individual  has  bound  Congress. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  hope  mv  question  to  the  President  will  not 
be  interpreted  in  that  way.  My  question  to  the  President  was 
whether  the  matter  would  even  come  before  this  country  as  the 
advice  of  the  council  until  the  American  representative  had  con- 
curred with  the  other  eight  members  of  the  council.  After  he  had 
concurred  it  would  then  be  up  to  Congress  to  decide. 

The  President.  You  are  quite  right.  Senator.  And  let  me  sug- 
gest that  I  find  nothing  was  more  clearly  in  the  consciousness  of  Uie 
men  who  were  discussmg  these  very  important  matters  than  that 
most  of  the  nations  concerned  had  popidar  govermuents.  Thev 
were  all  the  time  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  woiud  depend  upon  the 
approving  or  disapproving  state  of  opinion  of  their  countries  how 
their  representatives  in  the  coimcil  would  vote  in  matters  of  this 
sort;  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  unless  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States,  the  moral  and  practical  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  approved,  the  representative  of  the  United  btatts 
on  the  council  should  vote  any  such  advice  as  would  lead  us  into  war. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  does  the  special  alliance  treaty  with 
France  wliich  has  been  submitted  to  us  rest  upon  any  other  basis  a^ 
to  legal  and  moral  obligation  than  that  of  article  10  and  article  11 
which  you  have  just  described  ? 
The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  also,  as  you  understand  it,  simply  our  moral 
obhgations  which  we  enter  into  with  France  ? 
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The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  All  international  obligations  are  moral  ones. 

Senator  Pittman.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand  about 
Senator  Borah's  question.  He  has  stated  that  he  gathers  from  what 
vou  said  that  it  all  rests  with  our  representative  on  the  council. 
Even  if  our  representative  on  the  council  advises  as  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  the  council  is  unanimous,  is  it  not  then  still  up  to 
Confess  either  to  accept  or  reject  that  advice?  fei^ 

The  President.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  understood  the  Senator  to  mean 
that  it  would  be  dependent  on  our  representative. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  take  the  example  that  was 
just  suggested  concering  the  Balkan  States  and  a  possible  attack  upon 
the  new  territories  of  Italy.  Assuming  that  that  is  a  case  of  external 
agression  by  the  Balkan  States  concerning  the  new  territory  that 
Italj'  has  acquired  by  the  peace  treaty,  upon  us  rests  a  compelling 
moral  obligation  to  do  our  part  in  preventing  that,  does  there  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  compelling  moral  obliga- 
tion would  require  us  to  use  such  means  as  would  seem  appropriate, 
either  economic  or  force ?     Is  not  that  correct? 

The  President.  Deemed  appropriate  by  whom?  That  is  really 
the  point. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  course,  deemed  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  and  frustrating  the  aggression. 

Tne  President.  Deemed  by  us  appropriate  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  assume  of  necessity  it  would  have 
to  be  deemed  by  us  to  bind  us  as  a  compelling  moral  obligation  to 
prevent  the  aggression  in  the  case  named. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  due  to  my  own  fault, 
I  do  not  fully  comprehend  your  distinction  between  a  moral  and  a 
lesral  ohhgation  in  a  treaty.  If  we  ent^r  into  a  treaty  with  France  to 
defend  her  against  aggression  from  Germany  for  any  length  of  time, 
that  is  a  legal  obligation,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Legal  in  the  sense  that  a  treaty  is  of  binding  force; 
ves. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant.  It  is  as  leg:al 
as  any  treaty  could  be  made  legal,  and  there  is  also  a  moral  obligation 
to  keep  that  treaty,  is  there  not? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir.  I  happened  to  hear  Senator  Knox  say 
what  I  am  glad  to  adopt.  It  is  a  legal  obligation  with  a  moral 
sau'Hion. 

Senat4>r  Borah.  That  is  true  generally,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  but  I  have  already  defined  in  what 
special  sense  I  use  the  word  'Uegal.'' 

Senator  McCumber.  To  my  mind  those  two  articles  are  legal  obli- 
gations to  be  carried  out  by  the  moral  conscience  of  the  i\jnerican 
people  if  the  conditions  justify  it. 

The  President.  You  see  we  are  speaking  of  two  different  fields, 
and  therefore  the  language  docs  not  fit.  in  international  law  the 
word  "legal "  does  not  mean  the  same  as  in  national  law,  and  the  word 
hardly  applies. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  secret 
treaties.     I  do  not  feel  as  free  about  those  mattei*s  as  I  do  about  the 
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lea^e,  because  there  are  certain  things  that  I  recognize  may  not  be 
entirely  open  for  public  consideration ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  so  far  as 
we  can,  I  should  like  to  know  when  the  first  knowledge  came  to  this 
Government  with  reference  to  the  secret  treaties  between  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Prance  concerning  the  German  possessions 
in  Shantung  ? 

The  President.  I  thought  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  looked  that 
up  and  told  you.  I  can  only  reply  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  my 
own  knowleage  came  after  1  reached  Paris. 

Senator  Borah.  We  did  get  a  reply  from  Mr.  Lansing  to  the  same 
effect  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  When  did  the  secret  treaties  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  with  reference 
to  certain  adjustments  in  Europe  first  come  to  your  knowledge !  Was 
that  after  you  had  reached  Paris  also  ? 

The  President.  Yes ;  the  whole  series  of  understandings  were  dis- 
closed to  me  for  the  first  time  then. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  we  had  no  knowledge  of  these  secret  treatie?, 
so  far  as  our  Government  was  concerned,  until  you  reached  Paris  i 

The  President.  Not  unless  there  was  information  at  the  State 
Department  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  when  the  secret  treaties  between 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  were  first  made  known  to 
China? 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  remember  a  meeting  of  what 
was  popularly  called  the  coimcil  of  ten,  after  our  reaching  Paris,  in 
which  it  was  first  suggested  that  all  these  understandings  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  conference.  That  was  some  time  after  we 
reached  there,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  China  s  first 
knowledge  of  these  matters  or  not. 

Senator  Borah.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  if  Great  Bntain 
and  France  insisted  upon  maintaining  these  secret  treaties  at  the 
peace  conference  as  they  were  made  ? 

The  President.  I  thmk  it  is  proper  for  me  to  answer  that  question, 
sir.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  They  felt  that  they  could  not  recede 
from  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  bound  by  them,  but  when 
they  involved  general  interests  stlcli  as  they  realized  were  involved, 
they  were  quite  willing,  and  indeed  I  think  desirous,  that  they  should 
be  reconsidered  with  the  consent  of  the  other  parties.  I  mean  with 
the  consent,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  of  the  other  parties. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  all  those  treaties  then  producecl,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  include  the  secret  arrangement  with  ref- 
erence to  Avlona  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall  that  agreement.  Senator.  You 
mean  with  regard  to  Itdly  having  Avlona  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

The  President.  If  it  did,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  fan 
not  say  confidently  that  the  terms  were  laid  before  us. 

Senator  Moses.  I  recall  in  some  statements  you  made  in  connection 
with  Fiume  that  you  referred  to  Italy  receivmg  Avlona  under  some 
agreement  previously  arrived  at,  and  m  that  statement  you  held  that 
to  be  part  compensation  at  least  for  any  loss  she  might  sui^tain  in  not 
having  Fiume. 
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The  PREsroENT.  I  was  referring  to  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
agreement.  I  am  simply  now  answering  your  question  that  I  did 
not  see  that  agreement  in  written  terms. 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  they  were  not  produced  in  textual  form  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know;  they  may  have  been  and  T  may 
not  have  picked  them  up  in  the  great  tnass  of  papers  before  me. 

Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  laid  before  the  council  oi  ten  any  textual  agree- 
ments which  transferred  parts  of  the  territory  of  one  independent 
nation  to  another. 

The  President.  Only  those  that  have  been  spoken  of. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  Shantung  ana  Avlona? 

The  President.  I  say  only  those  that  we  have  had  imder  general 
fliscussion.  I  can  not  enumerate  them,  but  there  are  none  that  have 
nr)t  been  produced  so  far  as  I  know.     That  answer  the  question. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  secret  treaties  to  which  you  refer  are 
those  treaties  which  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  required  during  the  period  of  the  war? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  not  treaties  that  were  made  prior  to  the 
war  ? 
I  The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question 
in  order  to  see  if  the  facts  are  clear  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  understand 
the  situation — and  I  should  like  to  have  you  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — France  and  Great  Britain  both  have  stated  that  they  were 
iM.unil*by  certain  treaties  with  Japan  and  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
with  Japan's  consent,  to  reconsider  those  treaties,  but  that  they 
^^ere  themselves  bound  if  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  did  not 
consent  to  reconsider.     Is  that  about  it? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought.     Bound  in  honor  is 
the  only  way  a  nation  is  bound  in  international  affairs. 
'^Senator  Swanson.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  would  it  be  proper  to  do 
so,  of  your  understanding  with  Japan  as  to  the  return  of  Snantung  ? 
ITiat  is  a  question  which  has  been  very  much  discussed. 

The  President.  I  have  published  the  wording  of  the  under- 
standing, Senator.  I  can  not  be  confident  that  I  quote  it  literally, 
but  I  know  that  I  quote  it  in  substance.  It  was  that  Japan  should 
return  to  China  in  full  sovereignty  the  old  Province  of  Shantung  so 
far  as  Germany  had  had  any  claims  upon  it,  preserving  to  herself 
the  right  to  establish  a  residential  distnct  at  Tsingtao,  which  is  the 
to\ni  of  Baaochow  Bay;  that  with  regard  to  the  railways  and  mines 
she  should  retain  only  the  rights  of  an  economic  concession  there, 
with  the  right,  however,  to  maintain  a  special  body  of  police  on  the 
railway,  the  personnel  of  which  should  be  Chinese  under  Japanese 
instructors  nominated  by  the  managers  of  the  company  and  appointed 
by  the  Chinese  Government.     I  thmk  that  is  the  whole  of  it. 

Senator  PoMerenb.  That  is,  that  the  instructors  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Chinese  Government  ? 

The  Itiesident.  No;  not  exactly  that.  The  language,  as  I  re- 
member it,  was  that  they  should  be  nominated  by  tne  managers  of 
the  railway  company,  and  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Senator  Bobah.  Was  that  understanding  oral  ? 
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Senator  Williams.  This  rather  curious  question  presents  itself  to 
my  mind:  As  I  understand,  Japan  has  retained  sovereignty  for  the  99 
years  of  the  lease  only  at  Kiaochow,  and  5  kilometers,  or  some  such 
distance,  back  from  tne  bay. 

The  President.  She  has  not  retained  sovereignty  over  anything. 

Senator  Williams.  She  has  not  ? 

The  President.  I  mean,  she  has  promised  not  to. 

Senator  Williams.  During  the  period  of  the  lease  1 

The  President.  No;  she  nas  promised  not  to  retain  sovereignty 
at  all.  Senator  Borah  asked  whether  this  understanding  was  ori 
or  otherwise.  I  do  not  like  to  describe  the  operation  exactly  if  it  is 
not  perfectly  discreet,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  tnis  was  technically  oral 
but  literally  written  and  formulated,  and  the  formulation  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When,  Mr.  President,  is  the  return 
to  be  made  ? 

The  President.  That  was  left  undecided,  Senator,  but  we  wore 
assured  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  the  Japanese  decline  to 
fix  any  date  ? 

The  President.  They  did  at  that  time,  yes ;  but  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  them  to  say  not  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  wished  it  be  within 
their  choice,  but  simply  that  they  could  not  at  that  time  say  when  it 
would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  economic  privileges  that  they 
would  retain  would  give  them  a  fair  mastery  over  tne  Province*, 
would  thev  not,  or  at  least  the  Chinese  think  so  ?  Let  me  put  it 
in  that  fashion,  please. 

The  President.  I  believe  they  do,  Senator.  I  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  judge.     I  should  say  that  that  was  an  exaggerated  ^iew. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  Chinese  feel  that  war 
about  it,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  ? 

The  President.  Thev  have  so  expressed  themselves. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  President,  the  economic  privileges  that  thev 
originally  acquired  in  Korea,  and  subsequently  in  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  in  northern  and  southern  Manchuria,  have  almr^t 
developed  into  a  complete  sovereignty  over  those  countries,  have 
they  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  in  the  absence  of  a  league  of  nations 
they  have. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  the  league  of  nations  would  have  pre- 
vented that,  do  you  ? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  it  would. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  does  not  this  indefinite  promise  of 
Japan^s  suggest  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  England's  occupa- 
tion of  Malta  ?     She  has  occupied  Malta  for  something  like  a  centtin 
I  believe,  under  a  very  similar  promise. 

The  President.  Well,  Senator,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
do  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fali..  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  defense  iri 
reference  to  sovereignty,  and  of  aggression  with  reference  to  so>or- 
eignty,  in  construing  these  different  articles  of  the  league,  I  have  hvcn 
curious  to  know  who  will  defend  the  mandate  territories  or  coloiiu- 
if  there  should  be  external  aggression. 

The  President.  Primarily,  the  mandatory  power. 
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Senator  Fall.  The  mandatory  power  would  have  that  character 
of  sovereignty  over  the  possession  which  would  compel  it  as  a  duty 
to  defend  the  mandate  province  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  a  qualified  sovereigntv  would  in  that 
instance,  at  any  rate,  compel  the  mandatory  oi  the  league  first  to 
defend  the  colony  ? 

The  President.  I  should  put  it  this  way,  Senator:  We  had  in  mind 
throughout  the  whole  discussion  of  the  mandate  idea  the  analogy  of 
trustees.     The  States  taking  those  under  mandates  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  trustees,  and  of  course  it  is  part  of  the  trustee's  duty  to         ^ 
preserve  intact  the  trust  estate. 

Senator  Fall.  But  out  of  the  funds  of  the  trust  estate  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  pursue  that  line  at  this 
time.  I  will  say  very  frankly  that  I  have  prepared  some  questions 
which  I  wanted,  for  my  own  purposes,  to  put  down  in  writing,  and 
I  had  expected  to  ask  them  in  sequence  of  you  after  the  other  Senators 
had  concluded.  It  will,  however,  evidently  take  quite  a  long  while 
if  we  pursue  the  line  which  we  are  now  pursuing,  and  particularly 
if  the  Senators  themselves  argue  their  own  interpretations  of  the 
different  clauses  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  get  as  definite 
an  understanding  as  I  can,  at  least,  of  how  these  promises  of  Japan 
to  return  Shantung  are  evidenced  to-day.  In  wnat  form  do  tney 
aopear  ? 

Tl'he  President.  They  are  evidenced  in  a  proc6s-verbal  of  the 
soH^alled  council  of  four — the  name  that  we  ourselves  used  was  very 
much  more  pretentious ;  we  called  ourselves  the  council  of  the  princi- 
l)al  aUied  and  associated  powers — but  the  four  who  used  to  confer, 
or  rather  the  five,  because  Japan  was  there  of  course  at  that  time. 

Senator  McCumber,  The  principal  points  were  taken  down  in 
\\Titing  and  read  over  and  compared  and  preserved,  were  they? 

The  President.  Not  read  over  and  compared,  but  preserved. 
The  process  each  day  was  this.  Senator:  The  matters  discussed  were 
summarized,  and  the  conclusions  reached  were  recorded  in  a  procfes- 
verhal,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  within  24  hours;  and  of  course 
it  was  open  to  any  one  of  the  conferees  to  correct  anything  they 
mi;^'ht  contain.     Only  in  that  sense  were  they  corrected. 

Senator  McCu:»£Ber.  Where  are  those  records  kept  now  ? 

The  President.  They  are  in  Paris,  sir. 

Senator  McCurrfBER.  Is  there  any  objection  to  their  being  produced 
for  the  committejB? 

The  President.  I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  objection,  Senator. 
The  reason  we  constituted  that  very  small  conference  was  so  that  we 
(•o\ild  speak  with  the  utmost  absence  of  restraint,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  make  use  of  those  discussions  outside.  I  do 
not  remember  any  blazing  indiscretion  of  my  own,  but*  there  may 
he  some. 

Senator  McCut^ber.  In  those  conversations  it  was  fully  understood 
that  Japan  was  to  return  Shantung  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Sonator  McCi^mber.  Was  there  anything  stated  as  to  what  was 
nipant  by  *'as  soon  as  possible" — that  is,  to  place  it  within  any 
delinite  period  at  all  ? 
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The  President.  No,  sir;  no.  We  relied  on  Japan's  good  faith 
in  fulfilling  that  promise. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  outside?  If  I  go  too 
far  in  my  questions  vou  can  signify  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  President,  fiow  do  you  mean  outside,  Senator  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Japan  as  to 
anything  that  she  would  want  to  do  before  she  turned  the  territon- 
over  to  China  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  No;  nothing  was  mentioned. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  ^'as  soon  as  possible'^  would  naturally 
mean,  would  it  not,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  has  been  signed  under 
which  she  accepts  the  transfer  from  Germany  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  would  mean  that  the 
process  should  begin  then.  Of  course  there  would  be  many  practical 
considerations  of  which  I  know  nothing  that  might  prolong  the 
process. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  all  that  Japan  reserves  is  tho  same  that 
other  great  nations  have  reserved — certain  concessions? 

The  President.  A  residential  concession  and  economic  conces- 
sions; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  same  as  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
other  countries  have  retained  there  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  and  I  ought  to  say  that  the  representatives 
of  Japan  showed  every  evidence  of  wishing  to  put  the  matter  upon 

i'ust  the  same  basis  tnat  the  dealings  of  other  nations  with  China 
lave  rested  upon  for  some  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  wliole  purpose  of  my  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  satisfy  my  mmd,  if  I  can,  that  Japan  will  in  good 
faith  carry  out  her  agreement. 

The  President.  I  hav6  every  confidence  that  she  will,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  along  that  same  line.  If  this  treaty  should  fail  of 
ratification,  then  would  not  the  opportunity  be  open  to  Japan  to 
treat  the  Shantung  question  just  as  she  has  treated  the  Mancnurian 
situation  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  if  the  treaty  should  fail  of  ratifica- 
tion, China,  so  far  as  Shantimg  is  concerned,  would  be  practically  at 
the  mercv  of  Japan;  whereas  if  the  treaty  is  ratified,  then  at  least 
she  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  moral  assistance  of  all  the  other 
signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  Chinese 
rights  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  conceive  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
the  whole  arrangement  that  centers  in  the  league  of  nations  to  he 
just  what  you  have  indicated — that  it  brings  to  bear  the  opinion  of 
the  world  and  the  controlling  action  of  the  world  on  all  relationships 
of  that  hazardous  sort,  particularly  those  relationships  which  invoke 
the  rights  of  the  weaker  nations.  After  all,  the  wars  that  are  likely 
to  come  are  most  likely  to  come  by  aggression  against  the  weaker 
nations.  Without  the  league  of  nations  they  have  no  buttress  or 
protection.  With  it,  they  nave  the  united  protection  of  the  world; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  the  great  tragedy 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  never  would  have  occurred  n  tho 
Central  Powers  had  dreamed  that  a  number  of  nations  would  be 
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combined  against  them,  so  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  this 
notice  beforehand  that  the^  strong  nations  of  the  world  will  in  every 
case  be  united  will  make  war  extremely  unlikely. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr,  President,  are  these  procfes  verbaux  to  be 
deposited  anywhere  as  a  matter  of  public  record? 

The  President.  That  had  not  been  decided,  Senator.  Of  course, 
if  they  were  deposited  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  there  would  be 
certain  very  great  disadvantages. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  they  to  be  deposited  with  the  secretariat  of 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Without  some  such  depository,  how  otherwise 
would  this  engagement  of  Japan,  as  embodied  in  the  procds  verbal, 
be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  ? 

The  President.  There  would  be  as  many  copies  of  the  proc^ 
verbal  as  there  were  members  of  the  conference  in  existence  much 
longer  than  the  time  within  which  we  shall  learn  whether  Japan 
will  fulfill  her  obligations  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  in  the  private  papers  of  the  personnel 
of  the  council  of  four  ? 

The  President.  I  would  not  call  them  private  papers.  I  have  a 
-copy,  Senator.  I  regard  them  as  a  public  trust,  not  private  papers, 
and  t  can  assure  you  that  they  will  not  be  destrovea. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  that  each  member  of  the  council  of  four 
had  passed  out  of  ofiice,  out  of  any  position  of  power,  at  a  time 
when  it  became  evident  that  Japan  was  not  keeping  the  engage- 
ment as  it  was  embodied  in  the  procds  verbal  on  the  day  when 
this  record  was  made,  in  what  manner  would  you  expect  that 
engagement  to  be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  ? 

The  President.  I  should  deem  it  my  duty — ^I  can  not  speak  for  the 
others — to  leave  those  papers  where  thev  could  be  made  accessible. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  President,  I  have  another  question  or  two 
on  the  Shantung  proposition  that  I  should  hke  to  ask,  if  I  may. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  there  were  to  be  some 
unilue  delay  on  the  part  of  Japan  in  turning  back  to  China  her  rights 
in  Shantung,  and  that  China  were  to  make  complaint  to  the  council 
provided  for  in  the  league  of  nations,  have  you  any  doubt  but  that  it 
would  bo  taken  up  promptly  by  all  the  members  of  that  council  for 
their  consideration  and  determination  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it. 

Si^nator  Pomrene.  Another  question:  On  yesterday  Dr.  Millard 
was  before  the  committee,  and  he  made  the  statement  that  there 
were  20  regional  understandings  similar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  I 
desire  to  say,  however,  that  in  answer  to  a  question 

llie  President.  Did  he  name  any  of  them  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  asked  him  some  Questions  afterwards,  and  in 
explanation  he  qualified  that  statement  by  saying  that  these  were 
^^Titten  agreements  somewhat  akin  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 
so-called,  and  as  to  these  with  relation  to  China  a  part  of  them  were 
as  between  Japan  and  China,  and  a  part  as  between  Great  Britaio 
ttnd  China;  and  he  instanced  the  secret  agreement  with  Japan  respect- 
ing Shantimg.  What  I  desired  to  ask  was  this:  Did  any  information 
come  to  the  commission  indicating  that  there  were  any  regional 
understandings  similar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 
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The  PREsroENT.  None,  whatever.  The  only  agreements  that  I  can 
imagine  he  was  referring  to  are  contained  in  the  exchanges  of  notes 
which  occurred  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments  in 
1915  and  1918  with  regard  to  the  method  and  conditions  of  the  re- 
turn of  Shantimg  Provmce  to  China. 

Senator  HrroHCOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be  said  ako 
that  later  on  in  his  testimony,  either  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  or  perhaps  in  response  to  a  question  oy  Senator 
Swanson,  while  the  witness,  Dr.  Millard,  stated  tha<t  he  deemed  them 
regional  understandings — those  that  he  had  in  mind — he  said  very 
emphatically  that  they  were  totally  milike  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  would  not  come  under  that  categorv. 

The  President.  And  in  his  sense  every  treaty  that  concerns  ter- 
ritory anywhere  aflFects  a  region,  and  is  a  regional  understanding: 
but  that  IS  a  very  broad  and  vague  meaning  to  attach  to  the  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.   President,   I   am  quite  hesi- 
tant a,bout  asking  certain  questions  which  I  wish  to  ask.     I  apol- 
ogize in  advance  for  asking  them,  and  I  trust  you  will  stop  me  at    | 
once  if  they  are  questions  which  you  deem  inappropriate,  or  that 
ought  not  to  be  asked. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

SenatorJoHNSON  of  California.  First,  we  have  pending  now  treatits 
of  peace  with  Austria,  with  Himgary,  with  Bulgaria,  and  with  tlie 
Ottoman  Empire,  all  of  which  involve  tremendous  new  territorial 
adjustments;  and  under  those  new  territorial  adjustments  we  will 
have  our  obligations,  moral  or  otherwise,  under  the  lea^e  of  nations.  \ 
of  course.  The  new  territorial  adjustments  about  to  be  determined 
upon  in  these  various  treaties  are  really  greater  in  extent,  or  quite  a.< 
important,  at  least,  as  those  that  are  provided  for  by  the  German 
treaty ;  are  they  not  ? 

The  President.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  will  deal  not  only  with  tlie 
creation  of  the  boundaries  of  new  nations,  but  possibly  witu  the 
subject  of  mandatories,  too? 

The  President.  Well,  the  treaties  will  not  themselves  deal  wita 
the  mandatories.  That  is  a  matter  that  will  be  decide<l  by  the 
league. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  yes. 

The  President.  But  the  treaties  will  no  doubt  create  certain 
territories  which  fall  under  the  trusteeship  which  will  lead  U^  mamla- 
tories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  there  is  a  very  important— 
in  fact,  the  most  important — part  of  the  territorial  world  settlement 
yet  to  he  made  ? 

The  President.  Well,  in  extent,  yes.  Senator;  so  far  as  the  araoant 
of  territory  covered  is  concerned,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  onlv  in  extent,  but  in  their 
character,  and  in  the  numbers  of  peoples  involved,  too,  Mr.  Presi<lent. 
Is  not  that  accurate  ? 
.  The  President.  Well,  you  may  be  ri^ht,  Senator;  I  do  not  kn»>w 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  vou  answered  to  Senator 
Borah  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask,  so  pardon  me  if  it  is  repetitive 
It  is  this:  Was  the  United  States  Government  officially  informed,  ftt 
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anv  time  between  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
and  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  of  agreements  made  by  the  allied 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  war  ? 

The  President.  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  it 
unofficially  informed  during  that  period  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  would  be  more  clear  in  my  answer,  Senator,  if  I 
knew  just  what  you  were  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  referring  to  the  so-called 
secret  treaties  which  disposed  of  territory  among  the  belligerents. 

The  President.  You  mean  like  the  treaty  of  London  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  like  the  London  pact. 

The  President.  No;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not 
any  official  investigation  was  made  by  our  Government  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  such  treaties  of  territorial  disposition  ? 

The  President.  There  was  no  such  investigation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  specific  treaties,  then — the 
Treaty  of  London,  on  the  basis  of  which  Italy  entered  the  war;  the 
agreement  with  Roumania,  in  August,  1916;  the  various  agreements 
in  respect  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  agreements  consummated  in  the 
winter  of  1917  between  France  and  Russia  relative  to  the  frontiers  of 
Geimany,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Saar  Vallejr  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine — none  of  these  did  we  (and  when  I  say  ^*we"  I 
mean  you,  Mr.  President)  have  any  knowledge  of  prior  to  the  con- 
ference at  Paris  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir.  I  can  confidently  answer  that  **No,"  in 
regard  to  myself. 

Senator  McCumber.  Senator  Johnson,  may  I  ask  the  President 
right  here  whether  or  not  after  we  entered  into  the  war  any  treaties 
were  made  between  any  of  our  cobelligerents  that  were  not  given. 
to  us. 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  secret  treaties  that  vou  have 
reference  to  were  made  prior  to  the  time  we  entered  into  tne  war  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  After  that,  our  cobelligerents  withheld 
nothing  from  us;  did  they? 

The  President.  Thev  entered  into  no  agreements. 

Senator  Borah.  Well,  you  asked,  Senator,  if  they  withheld  any- 
tliing  from  us.     They  withheld  all  that  they  had  had  previously? 

The  President.  Mo,  no;  but  he  means,  Did  they  withhold  any 
agreement  that  they  made  after  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  just  what  1  meant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  do  not  know  of  any  engage- 
ments which  have  been  made  subsequent  to  our  entering  into  the  war  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  that  I  have  referred  to — 
and  I  say  this.  Senator,  so  that  you  will  have  no  error  in  respect  to 
it— I  referred  wholly,  I  think,  to  the  treaties  that  were  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

TKe  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar,  Mr.  President, 
please,  with  any  agreements  that  were  made  by  the  aUied  Govern- 
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merits  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  the  Polish  National 
CJouncil,  and  the  Jugo-Slav  National  Committee  ? 

The  President,  i  was  aware  of  arrangements  similar  to  those  that 
we  had  ourselves  made  recognizing  those  national  committees  &< 
provisional  representatives  of  the  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  But  merely  as  recognizing  govern, 
ments,  and  that  these  committees  represented  the  peoples  of  the 
various  countries  ? 

The  President.  Yes ;  and  the  recognition  was  purely  informal. 
It  was  not  an  international  recognition,  but  an  agreement  to  deal 
with  them  as  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  our  Government  through 

?''ou,  Mr.  President,  in  January,  1918,  made  the  14  points  as  the  basw 
or  peace,  were  those  points  made  with  the  knowleage  of  the  existence    ' 
of  the  secret  agreements  ? 

The  President.  No;  oh,  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not  intended,  then,  by  the 
expression  of  these  14  points,  to  supplant  the  aims  contained  in  the 
secret  treaties  ? 

The  President.  Since  I  knew  nothing  of  them,  necessarily  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Yes;  quite  so.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  or  is  it  permissible  for  us  to  be  told,  whether  France  has 
special  militaivy  agreements  with  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  ? 

The  President.  I  know  of  none,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  China  enter  the  war  upon  our 
advice — the  advice  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  President.  I  can  not  tell,  sir.  We  advised  her  to  enter,  and 
she  soon  after  did.  She  had  sought  our  advice.  Whether  that  wiis 
the  persuasive  advice  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

/  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
preceding  that  advice  we  had  asked  China,  as  oi>e  of  the  neutral 
nations,  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  ? 

The  President.  Whether  we  had  asked  her  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall.  Senator.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lansing: 
can  tell,  though,  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  our  Government  stated  to  China  that  if  China  wcnihi 
enter  the  war  we  would  protect  her  interests  at  the  peace  conferoin'c  i 

The  President.  We  made  no  promises. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No  representations  of  that  son  f 

The  President.  No.  She  knew  that  we  would  as  well  as  we  cvm\ 
She  had  every  reason  to  know  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  a  further  questi(m: 
You  did  make  the  attempt  to  do  it,  too;  did  you  not? 

The  President.  Oh,  indeed  I  did;  very  seriously. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  decision  ultimately 
reached  at  the  peace  conference  was  a  disappointment  to  you  I 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  frankly  say  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  would  have  preferred.^- as  I 
think  most  of  us  would,  that  there  had  been  a  different  coucJusion 
of  the  Shantung  provision,  or  the  Shantung  difficulty  or  controversy 
at  the  Paris  peace  conference  ? 
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The  President.  Yes;  I  frankly  intimated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  it  require  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  to  reach  a  decision 
liko  the  Shantung  decision? 

Tlie  President.  Every  decision-  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  decision  on  the  territorial  question  of  Shantung,  or  of  German 
rights  in  Shantung,  the  racial  equality  question  coming  before  the 
peace  conference  ? 

The  President.  I  remember  that  at  one  of  the  sessioi^s  called 
plenary  sessions  a  resolution  regarding  that  matter  was  introduced 
by  the  Japanese  representatives,  but  rather  as  an  expression  of 
opiTiion  or  hope,  and  it  was  not  pressed  for  action. 

Senator  Joelnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  the  press  at  that 
time  stated  that  it  had  gone  to  a  vote — and  1  trust  some  one  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — and  that  the  vote  was  11  to  6  upon  the 
proposition.     The  dispatches  at  that  time  were  to  that  effect. 

1  he  President.  I  was  misled,  Senator.  You  are  referring  to  the 
commission  on  a  league  of  nations '( 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

The  President.  There  was  a  vote  there.  There  never  was  a  vote 
on  any  subject  in  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  I  confounded  the  two. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  ask,  if  permissible,  how  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  voted  upon  that  particular 
proposition  ? 

Ihe  President.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  very  natural  you  should 
ask  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  answer,  because  that 
touches  the  intimacv  of  a  ffreat  many  controversies  that  occurred  in 
that  conference,  and.  I  thinK  it  is  best,  in  the  interest  of  international 
good  understanding,  that  I  should  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whetner  or  not  the  American  commission  at  Paris  urged  that  a  defi- 
nite sum  of  reparation  be  fixed  in  the  treaty? 

Tiie  President.  It  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state,  if  appropriate,  why 
that  view  did  not  prevail? 

Tae  President.  No,  Senator,  I  can  not;  and  yet  I  dislike  to 
•ledine,  because  it  may  create  a  misapprehension  on  your  part.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  explain  it,  without  indiscretion:  I  womd  be  very  glad, 
^intlemen,  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  leave  it  out  of  the  notes. 
May  1  do  that  ? — because  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  wrong  impression 
oij  your  minds.     The  explanation  is  perfectly  simple. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  question,  please? 

Tiie  President.  The  question  is.  Why  was  tne  policy  urged  by  the 
Cnited  States,  that  we  fix  a  definite  sum  of  reparation  in  the  treaty, 
not  adopted  ? 

Senator  Borah.  I  would  be  content  to  have  it  left  out  of  the  notes 
upon  your  request;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  still  get  to  the  public, 
aiifi  that  would  put  us  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

Tne  President.  It  is  not  an  explanation  discreditable  to  anybody, 
but  it  is  an  international  secret,  i  am  quite  at  liberty  to  say  that  the 
United  States  financial  reoresentatives — ^who.  by  the  way,  made  an 
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admirable  impression  upon  everybody  over  there — did  advocate  the 
fixing  of  a  dennite  simi  for  reparation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask,  to  clear  up  a  difficulty 
in  my  own  mind,  whether  you  regard  the  answering  of  these  ques- 
tions as  an  indiscretion  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
negotiations  pending  which  might  be  affected  ? 

The  President.  Uh,  no,  sir;  simply  because  they  affect  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  other  countries. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  these  matters  should 
never  be  given  publicity  ? 

The  President.  Matters  of  this  sort. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  matters  of  this  sort  that  have  been  referred  to. 
should,  in  your  judgment,  never  be  ^ven  publicity;  and  it  is  not 
because  of  pendmg  or  other  negotiations? 

The  President.  Oh,  no;  I  thmk  they  should  not  be  given  pub- 
licity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President.     That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

The  President.  You  have  been  very  considerate  in  putting  your 
questions. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested,  I  have  prepared 
several  written  questions,  for  the  piUTpose  of  concentrating  my  own 
ideas,  and  several  of  them,  I  may  say,  are  somewhat  in  sequence, 
and  I  feel  that  if  we.  are  going  to  hold  hearings  all  day — that  is, 
if  we  are  all  going  to  have  the  time  and  do  not  get  into  arg^umenu 
amoi^  ourselves — ^possibly  it  might  be  just  to  you  to  submit  these 
questions,  as  I  have  prepared  them,  to  you  first,  and  allow  you  lo 
look  them  over  before  I  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry.  However,  uiat  is, 
of  coiu^e,  entireJLy  with  you.  They  do  not  all  refer  directly  to  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  nor  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  to  other 
matters  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  do  that,  Senator,  with 
the  President's  permission  may  I  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  con- 
cerning Shantung  which  I  omitted  or  forgot  ? 

The  President.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  did  Japan  decline  t^o  sign ' 
•   the  award  as  made  or  provided  in  the  peace  treaty? 

The  President.  Her  representatives  informed  us,  Senator,  \ht: 
thev  were  instructed  not  to  sign  in  that  event. 

^nator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  determination  finally 
reached  a  balancing  of  the  difficulties  or  the  disadvantages  tbai 
might  arise  because  of  the  balancing  of  those  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  either 
''yes''  of  *'no,"  Senator.  It  was  a  matter  of  many  conversationi- 
and  of  manv  arguments  and  persuasions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  decision  reached — if  vou 
will  pardon  the  perfectly  blunt  question — ^because  Japan  declined  i^ 
sign  unless  that  decision  was  reached  in  that  way? 

The  President.  No:  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  true  to  sav  **r^ 
y^    to  that  question.     It  was  reached  because  we  thought  it  was  ino 
best  that  could  be  got,  in  view  of  the  definite  engagements  of  Greai 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  necessity  of  a  unanimous  decisiour  whicii 
we  held  to  be  necessary  in  every  case  we  have  decided. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Great  Britain  and  France  adhered 
to  their  original  engagements,  did  they  not  ? 

The  President.  They  said  that  they  did  not  feel  at  Uberty  to 
disregard  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  yon,  Mr.  President,  were  the 
one  who  was  endeavoring  to  determine — ^I  gather  this  from  the  news 
dispatches — the  question  upon  its  merits  and  its  justice. 

The  President.  Our  Government  was  the  only  Government  free 
under  the  circumstances;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  mind  stating, 
or  would  you  prefer  not,  what  it  was  that  caused  you  ultimately  to 
accede  to  the  decision  that  was  demanded  by  Japan  ? 

The  President.  Only  the  conclusion  that  I  thought  that  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  got  under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  May  I  interpolate  there  without  disturbing 
you,  Senator  Johnson  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Part  6  of  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee, on  page  182,  Senator  Johnson  of  California  questioned  Secre- 
tary Lansing.     (Reading:) 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  Shantung  decision  made  in  order  to  have 
the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of  nations? 

Serretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  really  have  not  the 
facts  on  wdich  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of 
nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  had  not  made  the  Shantung  agreement? 

Scfcretarj'  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had  not  been  de- 
livered to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would  not  hav^  been  injured? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same  signatories  that 
ynii  have  now? 

S<-cretary  Lansing.  Yes;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  more,  China.  So  that  the  result  of  the  Shan- 
tune  decision  was  simplv  to  lose  China's  signature  rather  than  to  gain  Japan's? 

Sf(  retary  Lansing,  'fhat  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  guestion  on  which  you 
thniiirlit  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  you  thought  was  a  principle? 

SefTetar>'  Lansing.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Pre^ident  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solely  because  you  felt  that  you  were 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  you  yielded? 

Secretar>'  Lansing.  Yes. 

Nenator  Johnson  of  California.  The  decision  is  his? 

Secretary  Lansing.    Necessarily. 

Now,  I  wondered  whether  Secretary  Lansing  was  well  informed 
about  this  question  or  not? 

The  President.  Well,  my  conclusion  is  different  from  his,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  coula  not  have  got  the  signature  of 
Japan  if  you  had  not  given  Shantung  ? 

The  President.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  were  notified  to  that  effect? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  you  were  notified  that  tnev 
had  instructions  not  to  sign  unless  this  was  included. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  was  it  your  judgment  that  after  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified,  Chinee's  rights  would  be  protected  and  Japan  would 
surrender  to  China  what  she  said  she  would  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  consider  this  verbal 
agreement  effective  as  relating  to  Shantung  and  you  understood  that 
this  conveyance  would  be  followed  by  a  conveyance  to  China. 

The  President.  Not  to  supersede  it,  but  the  action  by  Japan  is  t*» 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  was  yoiir 
question  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  conveyance  or  retransfer  of  the  German 
possessions  in  Shantung  is  to  be  followed  by  Japan's  couveyanco  of 
this  back  to  China,  according  to  this  agreement.  One  is  as  "effectivo 
as  the  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  President,  you  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  a  different  disposition,  notwithstan(hnjr 
the  promise  of  Japan  in  the  treaty,  would  you  not? 

Tne  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall,  would  this  be  a  practical  suggestion  ?    I  have  no  ob- 

I'ection  to  sitting  here  all  day.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
laving  lunch  prepared,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  wouli  be 
kind  enough  to  join  me.  But  since  your  questions  are  written,  per- 
haps you  might  leave  them  with  me  and  let  me  give  such  answers  as 
I  feel  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  Mr.  President.  I  can  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
I  prepared  the  questions  with  some  care  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
inyself ,  and  I  thmk  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  lair  to  you  to  answer 
offhand  a  series  of  questions,  when  I  have  the  theory  in  mind  along 
which  I  am  propoimding  the  questions — that  is,  one  may  lead  t<^ 
another — ana  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  you  that  you  might 
have  the  questions  so  you  can  read  them  and  follow  it. 

The  President.  Will  you  state  the  theory  at  the  top  [laughter]  I 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  two  or  three  theories.  The  nrst  question 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  is,  '^In  your  judgment  have  you  not  the  au- 
thority by  proclamation  to  declare  in  words  that  peace  exists,  and 
thus  restore  the  status  of  peace  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  country  and  those  with  whom  we  declared  war?"  If 
you  choose,  I  Will  read  the  following  question. 

The  President.  That  sets  the  key  to  them,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Fall.  To  several  of  them.  Then  there  are  others  alon? 
other  lines,  one  of  which  leads  to  another. 

The  President.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  as  far  as  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  That  can  be  done  later  or  now,  just  as  you  please. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  we  take  a  recess. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

The  President.  I  had  thought  that  I  would  send  you  in  the 
replies. 

Senator  Fall.  That  would  certainly  be  satisfactory  to  me.  You 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  same  publicity  that  is  being  given 
now? 
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Tho  President.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  two  or  three  diflferent  lines  of  questions. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  probably  get  more  clear  informa- 
tion if  you  take  that  method. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  so.  They  are  not  in  any  sense,  Mr.  President, 
prepared  as  catch  questions,  otherwise  I  would  not  submit  them  to 
you.  If  you  were  on  the  stand,  and  I  were  cross-examining  you  as  a 
witness,  I  would  prefer  not  to  let  you  see  the  whole  series  of  questions. 
But  I  think  that  is  fair,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  if  it  is  satis- 
fartory  to  you  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  reply  to  Senator  Lodge's  inquiry  I  jotted 
down  a  few  questions  at  random  with  the  idea  of  asking  some  if  they 
had  not  been  touched  upon  by  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  have  some  that  I  would  Uke  to  ask,  but  I  want  to  conform  to  the 
convenience  of  the  President  and  the  committee  as  to  when  it  shall  be 
done.  I  do  no t  mean  to  delay  you  on  your  luncheon  hour  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  President.  Tho  luncheon  hour  is  1  o'clock,  and  I  was  in 
liopes  that  you  gentlemen  would  remain  for  lunch. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  to  absorb  the  remaining  time 
if  other  Senators  want  to  go  on  now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait 
until  they  are  finished. 

Senator  Harding.   I  would  like  to  hear  your  questions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  sure  what  questions  I  will  ask 
except  I  made  some  notes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  rather  come  back  to-morrow  morning 
at  hnlf  past  10. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  an  engagement  to-morrow  morning 
for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  must  have  some  consideration  for  the 
President's  time. 

Senator  Harding.  I  just  want  to  reserve  one  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  want  to  ask  it  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  until  1  o'clock. 

vSeruitor  Brandegee.  T  have  here  the  President's  statement 
which  he  read  to  us  when  we  met  hero  this  morning,  and  in  it  he 
states: 

Nuthintr.  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ratiruation  of  the  tn^aty 
(»xri>r>t  rertain  doubts  with  re.?ard  to  the  moanini^  and  imT)liration  of  certain  articlep 
of  ihe  covenant  of  the  leat^ue  of  nations;  and  I  must  frankly  sav  that  i  am  unable 
to  under^'tand  why  such  doubts  should  be  entertained. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  the  President  is  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  situation  if  he  believes  that.  There  are  things  in  the  treaty 
itsi'lf  vrhich  militate  against  the  ratification,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
treaty  without  amendment.  Did  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
wlien  you  read  that  to  us,  the  Shantung  provision  of  the  treaty? 

The  President.  I  certainly  had  that  m  mind,  Senator,  but  I  did 
not  understand  that  that  stood  in  the  way  of  ratification.  I  am,  of 
coumo,  acting  only  upon  such  information  as  I  have  received. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understand — and  that  is  the  reason  of 
taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  that  you  may  not  be  well 
informed  in  this  respect.  Of  course  there  is  opposition  by  a  great 
many  Senators  to  the  entire  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  you  know,  that  is,  article  1  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
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sailles.  Then  there  is  opposition  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cove- 
nants of  the  league  and  not  to  the  whole  league,  by  other  Senators. 
Then  there  is  a  great  opposition,  fundamental  and  sincere,  to  the 
Shantung  provision,  whicn  is  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  itself,  and 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  an  amendment.  As  I  understand  it, 
no  reservation  that  we  could  make  in  the  resolution  of  ratifioatioa 
would  be  effective  to  strike  out  the  Shantung  provision.  It  must 
be  cured,  if  it  is  cured,  by  a  straight  out-and-out  amendment,  striking 
that  from  the  treaty.  That,  of  course,  would  necessitate  the  re- 
submission of  the  treaty  to  the  signatories  who  have  already  signed  it. 
Now,  you  state  later  on  that  every  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
was  accepted,  that  is  after  you  went  bacS^,  after  you  had  your  con- 
ference with  us  last  March,  and  having  obtained  om*  views  as  to  the 
necessity  for  certain  changes  in  the  first  draft  of  the  covenant,  you 
state  [reading] : 

The  view  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have  mentioned  hid, 
in  fact,  already  been  accepted  by  the  commission  and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
inconsistent  with  them  in  the  draft  of  the  covenant  first  adopted. 

And  omitting  a  few  lines  which  do  not  apply  to  that  you  say     ^ 
[reading] :  j 

There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  pro-  | 
visions  of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  participated  in  drafting  them,  and  j 
I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  nothing  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wordiiig. 

Of  course  that  is  your  opinion,  if  I  may  say  so. 

The  President,   i  es,  su*. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  statements. 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  ex-Senator  Root,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  ilr. 
Taf  t,  and  other  able  lawyers  of  the  coimtry  have  made  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  reservations  if  we  are  to  ratify  the  treaty,  are 
you  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  you  admit  that  there  arc  grave 
doubts  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country  as  to  the  necessity  for 
reservations  or  the  alternative  between  reservations  and  ratifying 
the  whole  treaty,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  vernacular,  without  the 
dotting  of  an  *4''  or  the  crossing  of  a  'H.^' 

The  President.  I  admit  that  there  are  those  difficulties  in  a 
great  many  minds. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  if 
difiiculties  arise  as  to  the  construction  of  any  provision  of  the  treaty 
after  we  have  passed  from  the  scene,  what  we  thought  the  provisions 
of  the  treat}'  or  of  the  covcnent  meant,  will  not  i)C  very  powerful 
in  the  construction  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  by  those  who  then 
have  to  determme  what  it  means,  will  it? 

The  President.  The  vote  of  the  United  States  will  be  essential. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  mean  that.  The  fact  that  3011 
think  now  that  everything  in  the  treaty  is  plain  and  that  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  any  provisions,  and  the  fact  that  I 
think  there  is  grave  doubt  about  many  of  the  provisions,  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  opinion  of  the  council  or  of  the  arbitrator  that 
finally  passes  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty  when  dit^putc 
arises. 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  but  the  plain  wording  of  the  treaty 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  the  meaning  of  the  wording  is  plain. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  simply  another  way  of  stating,  is  it 
not,  that  you  are  clear  in  your  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  plain?  But  I  am  suggesting  that  there  will  be  a  dispute  between 
nations  as  to  what  the  treaty  means  after  we  have  passed  from  the 
scene. 

The  President.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  question  of  being  confident  of 
what  language  means,  not  confident  of  an  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean,  we  derive  our  opinions  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  treaty  from  the  language  of  the  treaty,  do  we  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  they  would  derive  their  construction 
of  what  the  treaty  means  from  the  language  of  it,  we  not  being 
there  ^ 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  what  we  think  about  it  now  wiU  not 
be  determinative  in  an  international  court  or  before  an  arbitrator  20 
years  hence  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  two  nations  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Certainly  not,  but  the  language  will. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course  they  will  have  the  language  before 
them,  but  the  language  which  determines  it  is  now  in  dispute  be- 
t\s'een  you  and  certain  lawyers  of  the  country  and  certain  Senators 
as  to  its  meaning.  Now  what  provision  is  there  in  the  treaty  for 
the  determination  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  clause 
of  the  treaty  if  such  dispute  arises  ? 

The  President.  The  covenant  states  that  there  are  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  acknowledged  as  being  especially  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  arbitration.    One  of  those  is  the  meamng  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  treaty  provide  about    that? 

The  President.  You  have  it  there,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes,  sir;  I  wondered  if  you  remembered  it. 

The  President.  I  think  I  do  so,  but  you  have  the  language. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  Article  12  of  the  league  provides 
[reading] : 

The  members  of  the  league  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
inquiry  by  the  council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  ^o  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  council. 

That  is,  if  there  is  a  dispute,  as  I  construe  this,  between  members 
of  the  league  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  or  any  article  thereof, 
ii  sliall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators. 

The  President.  Only  if  the  parties  agree. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Or  to  tlie  council  i 

The  President.  Or  to  the  council;  yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  the  council  is  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  covenant  if 

fhe  President.  No,  Senator;  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  are  two 
nrocesses.  If  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration,  of  course 
it  is  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  decision  is  final.  If  thev 
think  it  is  a  question  that  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, then  they  must  submit  it  to  the  council  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  and  a  recommendation,  but  that  opinion  and  recommenda- 
tion do  not  bind. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  possible  way  authoritatively 
of  determining  without  war  what  the  treaty  means  ? 
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The  President.  That  is  true  of  every  treaty,  Senator.  If  you 
re-express  it  in  the  language  of  the  Senators  to  whom  you  refer  and 
there  is  a  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  that,  the  same  would  apply. 
You  can  not  use  any  lans[uage,  I  assume,  which  could  not  possibly 
give  rise  to  some  sort  of  mspute. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  assume  that  if  it  provided  that  if  there 
should  arise  between  the  members  of  the  league  any  dispute  in  rela- 
tion to  the  construction  of  any  article  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  such  dispute  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
members  would  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  decision;  that  would  bean 
agreement  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  what  the  treaty 
meant. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  as  it  is  they  will  submit  the  matter 
either  to  arbitration  or  to  inauiry  by  the  council,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
you  say  that  the  opinion  of  tne  coimcil  to  which  the  dispute  has  been 
submitted  is  only  advisory? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  suppose  one  partv  to  the  dispute 
against  whom  the  council  decides  declines  to  abide  by  it? 

The  President.  Then  there  is  war,  but  not  within  three  months 
of  the  opinion  of  the  council. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Under  article  10  the  members  of  the  league 
undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  league.  That  is  a  contract  between  the  sigcnatories.  We  say: 
''We  undertake  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members 
against  external  a^;ression,''  which  means  that  we  contract  to  do  its 
does  it  not  ? 

The  President.  We  engage  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  means  an  international  contract,  does  it 
not,  a  compact,  an  agreement? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Whether  that  is  a  moral  or  I^al  obligation, 
it  is  an  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  it  is  a  moral  dutv  to  keep  a 
promise,  and  this  is  an  international  promise;  so  that  the  distinction 
between  a  moral  obligation  and  a  legal  one  seems  to  me  to  be  not  of 
great  importance,  because  we  are  ob%ated  in  any  event 

The  President.  Pardon  me;  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  the  element  of  judgment  enters  into  it  as  it  docs 
not  in  the  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  the  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  No.  For  example,  a  question  is  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  decision  shall  be  final.  The 
judgment  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversjr  may  be  that  the 
decision  is  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  has  to  accept  it;  tne  element  of 
lucfement  is  excluded  altogether;  but,  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
fulfilling  the  obligations  of  a  covenant  hke  that  under  consideration 
there  is  freedom  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  league.  It  seems  to  me  that  makes  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence. 
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Senator  Harding.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  right 
there  ? 
Senator  Bbandegee.  I  will. 

Senator  Harding.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 
Senator  Brandegee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  The  President  expressed  a  while  ago  surprise 
that  I  rai^d  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  compact  oecause  of 
the  moral  obligation  feature.  Let  me  premise  bv  the  statement  that 
I  look  upon  a  moral  obligation  as  that  which  tne  conscience  of  the 
contracting  party  impels.  The  conscience  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
for  example,  may  be  warped  by  its  prejudices,  racial,  geographical, 
and  otherwise.  If  that  be  true  and  any  nation  may  put  aside  or 
exercise  its  judgment  as  to  the  moral  obligation  in  accepting  anj 
recommendation  of  the  league,  really  what  do  we  get  out  of  this 
international  compact  in  the  enforcement  of  any  decree  ? 

The  President.  We  get  the  centering  upon  it  generally  of  the 
definite  opinion  of  the  world,  expressed  through  the  authoritative 
organs  of  the  responsible  governments. 

Senator  Harding.  Another  question:  That  is  surrendering  the 
suggestion  of  a  moral  obligation  lor  this  Republic  to  the  prejudices  or 
necessities  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  is  it  not? 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  make  such  a  sur- 
render. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  vou  not  understand  a  decree  by  the 
council  to  be  a  suggestion  of  this  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Certainly  I  would,  but  we  would  have  to  concur 
in  that  before  it  had  any  force  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  moral  for  this  Republic 
itself  to  determine  its  moral  obligations  ? 

The  President.  Undoubtedlv,  Senator;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
world  would  not  have  the  knowledge  before  it  that  there  will  be  con- 
certed action  by  all  the  responsible  governments  of  the  world  in  the 
protection  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  minute  you  do  away  with 
that  assurance  to  the  world  you  have  reached  the  situation  which 
produced  the  German  war. 

Sc*nator  Harding.  What  becomes  of  our  standing  among  nations  if 
the  council  fixes  a  moral  obligation  upon  us  and  we  reject  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council  as  to  the  moral  ooligation  ? 

The  President.  Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  that  we  always  have 
to  concur  in  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Precisely;  but  the  council  state  what  consti- 
tutes the  moral  obligation,  if  we  agree;  but  if  we  do  not  agree,  then, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  have  rejected  its  judgment  as  to  a  moral 
obligation. 

Tlie  President.  Certainly;  and  I  hold  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do  that,  if  our  moral  judgment  honestly  differs  from  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

S(»nator  Harding.  Then,  let  us  go  back  to  the  original  inquiry. 
What  permanent  value  is  there,  then,  to  this  compact  ? 

The  President.  The  greatest  permanent  value.  Senator,  is  the 
p«>int  that  I  have  raised.  We  are  assuming  that  the  United  States 
v'ill  not  concur  in  the  general  moral  judgment  of  the  world.  In  my 
opinion,  she  generally  will.  If  it  had  been  known  that  this  war  was 
coming  on,  her  moral  judgment  would  have  concurred  with  that  of 
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the  other  Governments  of  the  world,  with  that  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world;  and  if  Germany  had  known  that  there  was  a  possibilitv 
of  that  sort  of  concurrence,  she  never  would  have  dared  to  do  what 
she  did.  Without  such  notice  served  on  the  powers  that  may  wish 
to  repeat  the  folly  that  Germany  commenced,  there  is  no  assurance 
to  the  world  that  there  will  be  peace  even  for  a  generation,  wherefts 
if  they  know  beforehand  that  there  will  be  that  concert  of  •judgment, 
there  is  the  most  tremendous  guaranty. 

Senator  Harding,  But,  Mr.  President,  nobody  expressed  for  us 
our  moral  obligation  to  enter  into  this  war.  That  was  our  own 
expression,  was  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Certainly;  it  was  our  concurrence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  One  of  the  points  I  am  getting  at,  if  I  can 
make  it  clear,  is  the  necessity  of  a  written  compact  for  this  Republic 
to  fulfill  its  moral  obligations  to  civilization. 

The  President.  Senator,  this  Republic,  if  I  interpret  it  rightly, 
does  not  need  a  suggestion  from  any  quarter  to  fulfill  its  moral 
obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

The  President.  But  it  steadies  the  whole  world  by  its  promise 
beforehand  that  it  will  stand  with  other  nations  of  similar  judgment 
to  maintain  right  in  the  world. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  then  if  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  on  the  council  were  to  join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  council  in  fixing  a  moral  ooligation  upon  the  United  Stat^^s, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  President,  acting  as  part  of  the  legblative 
branch  of  the  Government,  were  to  reject  that  judCTient,  would  it 
not  have  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  league,  mrow  the  world 
into  chaos,  and  imdo  all  that  has  been  done? 

The  President.  It  might;  but  you  are  assuming  a  case 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly;  we  have  to  assume  cases. 

The  President.  Where  we  would  have  to  assume  that  responsV 
bility,  because,  being  part  of  the  Government,  we  would  in  evej-T 
case  really  express  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  and  if  the 
unhappy  time  should  ever  come  when  that  judgment  is  against  the 
judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world  we  would  have  to  express  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  possibly  lookini:- 
as  Bacon  said,  at  a  distance. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  our  moral  conviction  of  the  unright- 
eousness of  the  German  war  have  brought  us  into  this  war  if  Ger- 
many had  not  committed  any  acts  against  us,  without  the  league  of 
nation.^,  as,  of  course,  we  had  no  lea^e  of  nations  at  that  time^? 

The  President.  I  hope  it  would  eventually,  Senator,  as  things 
developed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  if  Germany  had  comimtt-ed  no 
act  of  war  or  no  act  of  injustice  against  our  citizens  that  we  would 
have  gotten  into  this  war  ? 

The  President.  I  do  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  we  would  have  gotten  in  anyway  f 

The  President.  I  do. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  resume,  for  I  kept  iiili 
all  morning- 

Senator  Fall.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  am  goiii:: 
to  ask  the  President  to  excuse  me,  as  I  have  an  engagement. 
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The  President.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  that  you  are  obliged  to  leave. 

Senator  Fall.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  have  an  engagement  with  my 
wife,  who  is  not  in  very  good  health. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  I  may  proceed  without  interruption, 
which  breaks  the  continuity  of  my  thought  and  use?  a  great  deal  of 
time,  I  will  be  through  in  a  very  few  minutes.  As  I  understand  the 
President,  his  construction  of  article  10  is  that  if  the  council  considers 
the  question  of  external  aggression  upon  a  member  of  the  league,  we, 
having  signed  this  treaty  with  aiticle  10  in  it,  in  which  we  undertake 
to  preserve  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  inte^ty  of  all 
members  of  the  league,  can  then  say,  it  is  a  moral  question  mto  which 
the  element  of  judgment  enters  and  we,  considering  our  jud^ent 
binding  at  the  time,  do  not  care  to  agree  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  council.  If  every  member  of  the  league  is  at  liberty  to  take  that 
view  of  its  moral  and  legal  obligations  under  article  10,  and  declines 
to  do  what  the  council  recommends,  and  if  it  is  known  in  advance 
that  that  is  the  construction  placed  upon  article  10  by  those  who 
framed  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  me — and  this  is  merely  my  opinion — 
that  the  terror  to  wrongdoers  by  what  is  hoped  to  be  the  united, 
concerted  action  of  the  members  of  the  league  in  the  concentration 
of  its  powers  to  suppress  the  wrongdoer  willhave  the  effect  that  the 
Pi  esident  thinks  it  will.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  Germany 
would  have  refrained  from  war  if  she  had  known  that  article  10  was 
in  existence. 

Article  10  says: 

In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression, 
the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  an  obligation  in  a  contract,  and  I 
know  of  but  one  way  to  perform  an  obligation  that  you  have  con- 
tracted to  perform,  and  that  is  to  perform  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  admits  of  any  qualifications  after  you  sign  the  treatjr.  I  want  to 
call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  external  aggression  which  we 
undertake,  if  we  sign  this  treaty,  to  repel  or  guarantee  against  is  not 
stated  in  the  treaty  at  all  to  be  an  unwarranted  aggression.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  President  if  the  league  were  in  existence  and  Hungary  and 
Roimiania  were  members  of  it,  and  Roumania  were  in  the  position  she 
now  is,  having  raided  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  and  marched 
through  its  capital  and  occupied  it,  and  the  council,  as  its  duty  would 
be  under  the  covenant,  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done  and 
advised  us  to  send  immediately  to  cooperate  with  them  100,000  men, 
whether  we  woidd  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  whether  we  were  morally 
b(»und  by  article  10  of  the  covenant  and  decline  to  send  the  men,  and, 
if  we  were,  could  we  do  it  without  risking  being  called  an  '*  inter- 
national slacker''  bv  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  President.  Senator,  since  you  have  made  the  case  a  concrete 
one  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  answer  it,  because  it  involves  a  judg- 
ment as  between  Roumania  and  Hungary. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  withdraw  the  names  of  the  two  countries, 
and  assume  the  circumstances. 

The  President.  Let  me  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
F^ractically  every  case  the  United  States  would  respond;  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  Question.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  moral 
obhgation  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  Nation  will 
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fulfill  it,  but  that  does  not  remove  from  each  individual  case  the 
dement  of  judgment  which  we  are  free  to  exercise  in  two  stages :  We 
are,  first,  free  to  exercise  it  in  the  vote  of  our  representative  on  tlie 
council,  who  will  of  course  act  under  instructions  from  the  home  Gov- 
ernment; and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  exercise  it  when  the 
President,  acting  upon  the  action  of  the  coimcil,  make^  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  Then,  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  to  our  member 
of  the  council  were  well-founded,  and  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
distinct  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  that  each  member  of  the  council, 
as  you  say,  acting  imder  mstructions  from  its  home  Government, 
including  our  representative  on  the  coimcil,  should  think,  for  instance, 
that  Rumania  was  entirely  right  in  some  invasion  of  Hungary,  and 
public  sentiment  was  that  way,  but  that  our  Government  instructed 
our  representative  to  vote  witn  the  foreign  members  of  the  council 
to  support  Hungary — suppose  the  pubhc  sentiment  of  the  other 
members  and  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  favor  of  Roumaniat 
what  sort  of  a  position  would  we  be  in  to  fulfill  our  guaranty  i 

The  President.  In  order  to  answer  that  question  I  must  go  a  little 
bit  afield.  In  the  first  place,  I  understand  that  article  to  mean  that 
no  nation  is  at  liberty  to  invade  the  territorial  integrity  of  another. 
That  does  not  mean  to  invade  for  purposes  of  warfare,  but  to  impair 
the  territorial  integrity  of  another  nation.  Its  territorial  integrity 
is  not  destroyed  by  armed  intervention:  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
retention  of  territory,  by  taking  territory  aVay  from  it;  that  iiiipiiiis 
its  territorial  integrity.  I  understand  the  covenant  to  mean  that 
that  is  in  no  case  permissible  by  the  action  of  a  single  nation  against 
another;  that  there  is  only  one  permissible  method  and  that  is,  if 
territorial  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory,  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  througn  the  lea^e  and  that  then 
the  league  should  exercise  such  rights  as  it  may  be  able  to  exercise  for 
a  readjustment  of  boundaries. 

I  beUeve  that  territorial  aggression,  in  the  sense  of  territorial 
capture,  is,  by  the  wording  of  the  act,  made  illegitimate. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  words  are  not  ^territorial  aggression," 
but  ^'external  aggression.'' 

The  President.  But  it  says  the  prQ3ervation  of  its  territorial 
integrity  against  external  aggression. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  the  external  aggressor,  having  got- 
ten within  the  territory  of  tne  aggressee,  stays  there? 

The  President.  Tlien  that  impairs  the  territorial  integrity. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly;  and  then  on  a  call  by  the  council 
for  us  to  perform  our  international  contract  under  article  10,  if 
Congress  does  not  favor  performing  it  you  think  we  would  not  be 
subject  to  criticism  by  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  President.  Oh,  we  might  be  subject  to  criticism;  but  I 
think  Congress  would  be  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  a^ee  with  you  entirely,  and  under  o^ir 
Constitution  Congress  would  have  to  do  so. 

The  President.  Yes;  that  is  understood  by  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course;  but  I  am  assuming  if  the  council 
should  advise  us  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  Congress  refused  to  do  it— 
and  if  every  nation's  representative  assembly  can  do  the  same  thin^. 
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it  seems  to  me  like  a  rope  of  sand  and  not  an  effective  tribunal  which 
would  result  in  promoting  peace. 

The  President.  The  reason  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Senator,  is 
that  I  do  not  think  such  a  refusal  would  likely  often  occur.  I  believe 
it  would  be  only  upon  the  gravest  grounds — and  in  case  Congress  is 
right,  I  am  indmerent  to  foreign  criticism. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  we  would  always  think  we  were 
rijrijt,  I  assume.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  article  15.  I 
do  this  simply  because  you  think  all  these  provisions  are  clear,  and 
I V,  nnt  to  say  in  that  connection  that  we  had  Mr.  Miller,  who  described 
liiiTij^elf  as  ihe  technical  expert  or  adviser  to  the  American  Peace 
Commission,  especially,  I  thmk,  on  questions  of  international  law. 

The  President.  The  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  had  him  before  our  committee,  and  he 
answered  this  question,  that  I  am  about  to  ask,  in  three  different 
ways  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  get  much  information  from  him; 
and  he  promised  to  take  it  under  advisement  and  to  give  us  his  con- 
sidered opinion,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  Now,  article  15,  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  provides . 

The  (^ouncil  may  in  any  case  under  this  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly. 
The  rlispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  Hiuh  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
counril. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  rt'laiinp  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  oj^sembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  conciured  in  dy  the 
^'preventatives  of  tiiose  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a 
nujority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representa- 
ti\  (*s  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  the  council 
conrurred  in  by  all  the  ms^'mbers  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  says  ** represented  on  the  council  and  of  a 
TUttjoritj  of  the  other  members  of  the  league."  Does  that  mean  that 
the  various  members  of  the  league  have  got  to  act  upon  that  as  sepa- 
rate Governments,  or  does  it  mean  the  representatives  of  the  otner 
members  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  says: 

A  rcpsirt  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of  those 
m»->inbf^r8  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league. 

Does  that  mean  there  *'and  a  majority  of  the  other  representatives 
of  members  of  the  league  in  the  assembly'*? 

The  President.  Yes;  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  it  does  not  sav  so.  It  leaves  it  as  though 
the  members  of  the  league  could  act  independently  of  their  repre- 
sontatives  and  the  assembly. 

The  President.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  assume  it  means  what  you  say. 

The.  PREsroENT.  Yes;  I  assume  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  Now,  the  question:  Supposing 
there  were  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the 
liritish  Empire  known  as  the  United  Kingdom — England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales — as  to  some  right  of  one  of  our  ships  to  enter  an 
Kiiglish  port,  for  instance,  and  that  dispute  should  come  before  the 
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council,  and,  upon  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  removed 
to  the  assembly.  The  article  I  have  just  read  provides  for  a  report 
concurred  in  '*  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute." 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  all  the  self-governing  colonies  of 
England,  or  at  least  five  of  them,  have  a  vote  in  the  assembly,  and 
the  British  Empire  also  has  a  vote.  I  assume  in  the  case  of  the 
dispute  which  I  nave  supposed,  of  course,  the  United  States  would  he 
excluded  from  voting,  as  being  a  party  te  the  dispute;  and  I  assume 
the  British  Empire  woidd  be  excluded,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  assume. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  assume  also  that  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  India  woxdd  be  excluded  ? 

The  President.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
are  they  parties  te  the  dispute  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  arisen 
between  us  and  England  ? 

The  President.  I  admit.  Senator,  that  that  is  a  complicated 
question;  but  my  judgment  about  it  is  quite  dear.  I  think  I  can 
give  one  instead  of  three  answers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

The  President.  Disputes  can  arise  only  through  the  Grovemment^ 
which  have  international  representation.  In  other  words,  diplo- 
matically speaking,  there  is  only  one  ^'British  Empire."  The  parts 
of  it  are  but  pieces  of  the  whole.  The  dispute,  therefore,  in  the  case 
you  have  supposed,  would  be  between  the  United  States  as  a  diplo- 
matic unit  and  the  British  Empire  as  a  diplomatic  unit.  That  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  two  nations  coidd  deal  with  one  anotht^t 
whether  by  way  of  dispute  or  agreement.  Therefore,  I  have  assiiruedt 
and  confiaently  assumed,  that  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  excluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  think  that  would  be  only  fidr,  anJ 
I  would  assimie  that;  but  Mr.  Miller  answered  that  question  by  sayiiie 
first  that  he  was  in  doubt;  secondly,  that  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  excluded 
because  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute;  and  then,  third,  thai 
they  would  be  excluded  because  they  were  parts  of  the  British  Empir?: 
and  if  the  legal  adviser  of  the  commission  was  that  much  confus^<i.  I 
feel  that  I  need  not  apologize  for  being  confused  myself. 

The  President.  No;  but  the  commission  was  not  confused. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  say  this:  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting 
when  Mr.  Miller  testined.  The  fact  is  that  wiiile  it  is  technically  true. 
as  the  President  says,  that  the  British  self-governing  colonies  deal 
diplomatically  through  the  British  foreign  office,  it  is  only  true  in  a 
most  technical  sense.  They  are  absolutely  autenomous,  even  in 
their  diplomatic  dealings,  as  te  matters  that  affect  them.  For  in- 
stance, I  remember  when  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  was 
negotiated  in  1911,  the  delegates  sent  te  negotiate  the  agreemcni 
were  from  Canada.  Great  Britain  did  not  appear  at  the  hearintr>  i*r 
conferences  at  all,  and  in  every  sense  Canada  was  just  as  aut'au»- 
mous  in  conducting  her  international  negotiations  as  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  been  an  absolutely  independent  government. 
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The  President.  Yes;  but  this,  you  see,  Senator,  is  a  combination 
of  definite  Governments  that  have  definite  international  relations 
withfeach  other. 

Senator  Knox.  But  the  fact  that  vou  give  representation  to  Canada 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 'and  other  autonomous  self-governing 
British  colonies  rather  contradicts  the  idea,  does  it  not,  that  they  are 
one  Government  ? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir;  because  in  making  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  council  it  was  provided,  to  speak  with  technical 
accuracy,  that  the  five  principal  allied  or  associated  Governments 
should  each  have  one  representative  in  the  league;  and  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  treaty  itself  those  powers  are  enumerated,  and 
amon^  others  is  the  British  Empire.  '  *  The  Empire  of  Great  Britain," 
I  tliink,  is  the  technical  term.  Therefore,  their  unity  is  established 
by  their  representation  in  the  council. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  treaty 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask,  if  I  may,  what  function  do 
these  five  dominions  of  the  Bntish  Empire  have  in  the  assembly  ? 

The  President.  None,  except  the  general  powers  of  the  assembly 
itself.  • 

The  Chairman.  They  have  votes  in  the  assembly  ? 

The  President.  They  have  votes,  but  in  a  matter  involving  the 
British  Empire,  they  would  have  but  one  vote  among  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  all  other  matters,  they  would  each  have 
one  vote  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

>enator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  call  the  President's  attention  to 
the  fust  page  of  the  treaty  with  Germany,  which  says,  after  the 
preamble  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  the  condition  existing 
lH'in«:  replaced  by  a  just  and  durable  peace,  ''For  this  purpose,  the 
liidi  contracting  parties  represented  as  follows/'  and  then  it  names 
them,  and  in  the  list  is  '*His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
I't'voiKl  the  seas,  Emperor  of  India,  by  his  duly  accredited  officials, 
am!  iho  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  South  Africa,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand/'  etc.  Now, 
i\u*y  lire  ''high  contracting  parties''  ? 

Tlio  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  if  one  of  those  high  contracting  parties 
has  a  dispute  with  another  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  by  what 
infe.onre  are  other  high  contracting  parties  made  parties  to  the 
<li^pnte? 

riio  President.  I  think  by  the  inference  that  I  thought  I  estab- 
lislii'd,  sir 

Senator  Brandegee.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  does 
not  SUV  that  these  parties,  the  self-governing  British  colonies,  shall 
i)e  excJuded  from  participating  in  the  deliberations  because  they 
niay  have  some  interest  in  the  controversy. 

Tlie  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  must  be  parties  to  the  dispute.  Now, 
if  we  have  a  dispute  with  England  about  the  rio;ht  of  an  American 
fillip  to  enter  an  English  port,  how  can  it  be  said  that  New  Zealand 
or  Australia  is  a  party  to  that  dispute  i 
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The  President.  Because,  Senator,  in  case  of  the  worst  comuij;  ro 
the  worst,  and  war  ensuing,  we  would  be  at  war  with  all  of  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  may  be  that  a  blunder  has  been  made  in 
creating  such  a  situation.  It  would  not  be  determinative,  in  ms 
opinion. 

Now,  on  page  7  of  the  print  that  I  have,  which  is  Senate  Document 
No.  49,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  the  last  thing  in  the  treaty 
is  this  statement: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  tern  inate. 
From  that  moment  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  with 
Germany,  and  with  any  of  the  Grerman  States,  will  be  resumed  by  the  allied  and 
associated  powers. 

The  treaty  itself  provides  that  when  Germany  and  three  of  the 
allied  and  associatea  powers  have  ratified  the  treaty  it  has  come 
into  force. 

The  President.  As  between  those  parties. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  sav  so. 

The  President.  I  bes;  your  pardon,  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Brandegee.  llere  it  is, Mr.  President.  [Handing  pampUet 
to  the  President.]  I  have  read  it,  and  there  is  no  such  language  in 
it  that  I  can  discover. 

The  President.  No;  not  the  part  that  you  read:  I  did  not  menn 
that;  but  in  the  part  where  the  provision  is  referred  to  about  ratin- 
cation  by  Germany  and  three  oi  the  principal  allied  and  associatai 
powers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  read  that  with  some  care,  and  1  havf 
not  seen  it. 

Senator  Knox.  The  languajre  to  which  the  President  refers  l<  tb 
concluding;  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  and  it  provides  that  when  th<^ 
process  of  ratification  shall  have  been  completed  by  Germany  ftn<i 
any  three  powers,  the  treaty  shall  come  into  force. 

The  President.  As  between  them. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President.  In  a  t^nl- 
sequent  clause  dealing  with  what  I  think  is  an  entirely  tlitferent 
matter — that  is,  the  adjustments  as  bet  .veen  the  nations,  not  a(ljll^t- 
ments  as  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  Germany— it 
comes  into  force  whenever  the  ratifications  are  made;  but  if  you  ^ill 
take  the  body  of  the  treaty  you  will  find  that  everything  that  German v 
is  to  do  is  to  be  done  within  a  certain  number  oi  davs  after  the  r&ti- 
fication  has  been  made;  and  a  certain  number  of  montlis  afterwari.- 
she  is  to  demobilize,  give  up  her  ships,  and  do  all  things  that  ^  ill 
make  her  practically  a  noncombatant,  within  a  number  of  days  aftt"- 
ratification  by  three  of  the  powers;  so  she  is  either  at  pea<'o  ^nth  th»» 
world,  or  she  is  only  partially  at  peace  with  the  world;  and  as  tin 
requirements  of  the  treaty  are  specific  that  she  is  to  go  out  of  th**  v  :v' 
business  altogether,  there  is  a  conclusive  inference  in  my  mind  that 
she  is  at  peace  with  the  world  when  those  three  ratifications  havt' 
been  made. 

The  President.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there.  You  see.  thr 
theory  is  this:  That  when  three  of  the  urincipal  aUied  and  associat*^! 
powers  ratify  this  treaty,  Germany  having  ratified  it,  then  the  treat''* 
is  in  force;  that  is  to  say,  she  has  then  engaged  to  do  the  thin<r? 
provided  in   the  treaty,  and  her  engagement  is  with  those  tlirw* 
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powers,  among  the  rest,  and  she  must  then  proceed  to  do  what  she  has 
promised;  but  it  does  not  establish  peace  between  her  and  other 
countries. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  language  shows  that  it  establishes 
peace  and  rrovides  for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  all  other 
relations  w^ith  Germany.  T  intend,  within  a  short  time,  to  try  to 
make  my  views  upon  that  clear. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  went  into  that  question  rather  thoroughly — 
*'from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war 
will  terminate."  Then  it  says,  **From  that  moment,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  with  Germany  and 
with  any  of  the  German  States  will  be  resumed  by  the  allied  and 
associated  powers,"  which  I  assume  means  all  of  them. 

Now,  to  revert  to  another  point,  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
knowledge — and  I  ask  all  these  questions,  of  course,  subject  to  your 
determination  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  for  you  to  answer  them,  or  to 
make  any  statement  about  them 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
treaties,  which  I  assume  are  in  process  of  being  made 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee  (continuing).  Intertwined  with  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  as  is  the  treaty  with  Germany? 

The  President.  The  covenant  of  the  league  constitutes  a  part  of 
each  of  those  treaties. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state  what  per- 
cent ac]:e  of  progress  they  have  made  up  to  the  present  time,  or  how 
nearly  completed  they  are? 

The  President.  I  think  they  are  all  practically  completed.  Sena- 
tor, with  the  exception  of  some  debatable  questions  of  territorial 
boundaries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  as  much  as  our  Constitution  provides  that 
treaties  shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
ronsent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
constitutional  for  us  to  approve  the  Franco-American  treaty  which 
provides  that  before  it  goes  into  operation — or  substantially,  I  would 
say,  before  it  goes  into  operation — it  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
council  of  the  league  of  nations. 

The  President.  Why,  yes;  we  can  consent.  We  have  the  sovereign 
rijjjlit  to  consent  to  any  process  that  we  choose,  surely. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  have  the  right  to  consent,  but  of  course 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to  ratify  the  treaty,  negotiated 
and  presented  by  the  Executive,  but  my  point  is,  have  we  a  right  to 
provide  that  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  requirements  for  the 
making  of  a  valid  treaty  there  shall  also  be  required  the  consent  of 
the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  the  Constitution  was  not 
awn  re  of? 

The  President.  If  that  is  a  part  of  the  treaty;  yes,  I  think  we 
have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  treaty  can  in 
any  way  amend  the  Constitution  or  the  constitutional  requirements 
for  exe<*uting  a  treaty. 

The  President.  No. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Then  by  what  process  of  ratiocination  do  you 
assume  that  the  treaty  can  compel  the  consent  of  the  council  before 
this  covenant  is  approved  ? 

The  President.  Suppose  you  would  determine  that  when  any 
group  of  nations  adopted  a  treaty  then  we  could  adopt  the  treaty  that 
contained  certain  provisions  that  we  wished  to  put  in,  and  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  contingent  upon  its  acceptance  by  tlie 
other  nations  in  the  group.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  entin»ly 
analogous  case.  In  other  words,  I  am  assuming  that  we  adopt  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  In  that  case  we  will  be  members  of  the  leapie. 
We  are  in  effect  saying  that  we  have  become  members  of  the  league. 
If  the  council  of  the  league  accepts  this  we  agree  to  put  it  in  force. 
It  is  a  means  of  being  consistent  with  the  thing  that  we  have  already 
done  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  get  your  viewpoint  about  that.  Now,  do 
you  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  adopt  the  Franco-American  treaty  wlii(  h 
in  substance  provides  that  we  can  not  denounce  it  until  the  couixil 
of  the  league  of  nations  gives  us  permission  to  do  so  or  agrees  to 
denounce  it. 

The  President.  I  do,  Senator.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  with 
regard  to  our  historical  relations  with  France,  and  also  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  her  own  sense  of  danger,  and  I  think  it  would  1>o  one 
01  the  handsomest  acts  of  history  to  enter  into  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  feel  just  as  cordially  toward  her  heroic- 
conduct  as  anybody  can.  But  that  was  not  the  question.  IV 
question  was  whether  it  was  wise  to  so  tie  ourselves  to  any  foreign 
nation  as  that  we  never  could  repudiate — I  will  not  use  the  w«»nl 
"  repudiate '' — can  never  cancel  our  treaties  without  due  notice 
without  the  consent  of  a  body  not  yet  created. 

The  President.  Of  course  I  am  assuming  that  body  will  be  tre- 
ated before  we  adopt  the  Franco-American  treaty,  and  in  that  ra:fe 
that  provision  that  you  are  alluding  to  is  only  a  completion  of  tl.- 
idea  of  the  treaty,  namely,  as  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying,  this  j- 
an  agreement  on  our  part  to  anticipate  the  advice  of  the  council  •»'* 
the  league,  as  we  shall  take  such  and  such  measures  to  defei:<i 
France.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  anticipating  that,  we  are  assumiii:: 
the  action  of  the  league,  and  therefore  it  is  with  the  league  aiui  i»> 
action  that  the  whole  matter  is  bound  up,  and  I  think  that  the  pn  - 
vision  you  allude  to,  therefore,  is  consistent  and  almost  logical r. 
necessary. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  now,  inasmuch  as  you  have  stateil  il 
your  message — and  I  have  of  course  agreed  to  it  and  have  no  d*»ij^  t 
that  it  is  true — that  the  Franco-American  treaty  is  only  designed  i*  r 
temporary  purposes,  the  defense  of  France  until  the  league  says  tl.:it 
it  is  competent  to  do  it,  or  words  to  that  effect 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  prudence  for  us 
to  include  in  the  Franco-American  treaty,  if  it  should  be  rati  tied,  a 
provision  that  it  shall  have  some  time  Umit  put  upon  it,  that  it  siall 
exist  for  not  more  than  10  years,  say.  I  assume  if  the  league  is  evi  r 
going  to  be  effective  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  j>oUnrAl 
independence  of  its  various  members,  it  will  be  in  Uie  couise  of  10 
years,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  having  some  time  limit  on  liie 
treaty. 
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The  President.  Only  a  psychological  objection,  the  sentiment 
between  the  two  countries. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  The  other  alternative  is  to  guarantee  it  for- 
ever or  until  the  council  of  the  league  loosens  us  from  it,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  when  the  council  of  the  league  will  exist, 
among  other  uses  should  be  that  the  whole  international  influence 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  management  of  all  these  things 
will  be  present  there  to  bring  about  this  rearrangement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  vote  to  loose  ourselves  does  not  help  us,  as  unanimous 
action  is  required  by  nine  gentlemen,  any  one  of  wnom  can  prevent  us. 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  but  tne  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
different  countries  in  that  council  will  be  such,  if  I  may  judge,  that 
those  things  may  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  an  optimistic  view  to  take,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  opinion  about  it. 

The  President.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  era  of  good  feeling  which  exists  between  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  after  their  common  experience  and  suffering  in 
tliis  great  war  may  not  always  exist,  in  view  of  future  commercial 
contests  and  separate  interests  of  different  nationalities  which  may 
occur  in  the  future,  and  what  some  of  us  feel  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  making  these  definite  international  engagements,  which  we 
are  wisely  determined  to  cany  out  in  good  faith  if  we  should  make 
them,  and  we  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  understand  exactly  the 
obUgations  we  are  to  be  held  to  before  we  affix  our  signature,  and 
J  have  no  doubt  that  you  agree  to  that. 

The  PaEsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  word  or  two  about  this 
so-called  American  draft.  The  American  draft  of  the  league  which 
was  sent  to  us  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  was  the  draft  which 
was  submitted  by  the  American  commission  to  the  conference  abroad  ? 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  the  draft  which  was  submitted  by 
you  as  the  head  of  the  American  commission  to  the  American  com- 
mission.    Is  that  correct  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator^t  was  done  as  all  other  things  of 
this  sort  were  done  over  there.  We  circulated  the  draft  among  the 
representatives  of  the  14  States  who  were  represented  in  the  general 
league  of  nations,  and  they  had  10  days  or  more  to  examine  it.  I 
also  submitted  it  to  my  colleagues,  not  for  any  formal  discussion 
hut  in  order  to  have  their  opinion  if  they  chose  to  express  it.  Then 
when  the  commission  got  down  to  its  real  work  they  appointed  a 
committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  the  commission  ? 

The  President.  No;  of  two  officers  of  the  commission.  Well, 
they  did  form  a  committee,  but  that  committee  employed  the  serv- 
ices of  two  technical  advisers.  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  them  and 
ilr.  Hurst — not  the  Mr.  Hurst  that  Mr.  Miller  mentioned. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  gave  his  initials  as  C.  J.  B. 

The  President.  I  have  forgjotten  the  initials. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  said  he  was  an  employee  of  the  British 
State  Department. 

i:^554«— 19 35 
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.  The  President.  Yes;  he  is  a  very  able  man.  He  was  on  the  gen- 
eral drafting  committee  of  the  treaty,  and  Mr.  Miller  took  the  various 
documents  that  we  have  been  reading  and  discussing  and  made  a  com- 
bined draft  and  it  was  that  combined  draft  which  was  the  subject  t)f 
formal  discussion  and  amendment  and  addition  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  that  was  the  combined  draft,  the  one 
that  you  sent  to  us  the  other  day  ? 

The  President.  No;  Secretary  Lansing  was  asked  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  composite  draft.     It  came  in  yesterday. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  know  about 
it.  Was  there  any  draft,  no  matter  how  incomplete,  any  skeleton 
draft  or  enumeration  or  substance  for  a  draft  for  the  so-callod 
American  plan  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  you 
took  with  you  from  this  country  or  was  prepared  over  there  by  you ' 

The  President.  Only  the  one  that  I  referred  to  earlier  in'  this 
conference.  Senator,  when  I  had  taken  the  Phillimore  report  as  more 
or  less  of  a  basis  of  my  work. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  you  had  iii 
the  nature  of  a  skeleton  draft  when  you  leit  the  coimtry  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  Phillimore  draft  or  report,  whatever 
the  proper  term  may  be,  contain  anything  like  what  is  now  article  li» 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  was 
anvthing  like  that  in  that  ? 

The  President.  Let  me  say  this  in  regard  to  article  10.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  it.  It  is  so  far  as  I  am  concemcii. 
Early  in  my  administration,  as  I  think  many  of  the  members  know. 
I  tried  to  get  the  American  States,  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America,  t^  join  with  us  in  an  arrangement  in  which  a  phrase  Uke 
this  constituted  the  kernel,  that  we  guaranteed  to  each  other  terri- 
torial integrity  and  pohtical  independence.  ''Under  a  repubUcan 
form  of  government  was  added  in  that  case.  But  that  is  another 
matter.  As  I  represented  to  them  at  that  time,  it  was  a  desire  on 
my  part  at  any  rate  to  show  the  way  to  them  of  keeping  things  steady 
and  preventing  the  kind  of  aggression  they  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  tne  subject  of  the  Niagara  conference  \ 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  A.  B.  C.  powers. 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  there,  Senator. 
We  discussed  it  diplomatically. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time  ? 

The  President.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  the  author  of  article  10? 

The  President.  I  suppose  I  was  as  much  as  anybody. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  you  recommended  it  to  your  fellow 
American  commissioners  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  Americans  were  on  the  commis- 
sion which  framed  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  ? 

The  President.  Two — Col.  House  and  mvself . 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  total  membersnip  was  what?  Fifteen* 
was  it  not? 
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The  Presibent.  Fourteen  nations,  and  five  principal  nations 
had  two  members,  which  would  make  19,  would  it  not?  Yes,  19 
members. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  have  the  unit  rule,  so  to  speak, 
casting  one  vote  for  each  member? 

The  President.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  we  vote  at  all. 
I  nresided  and  the  final  form  was  this,  '*If  there  are  noobjections  we 
will  regard  that  as  accepted. '' 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  we  say  in  the  Senate,  ''without  objec- 
tion it  is  agreed  to. " 

The  President.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  way  the  whole  thing  was 
agreed  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  these  commissions  to  which  the  plenary 
conference  delegated  certain  subjects  to  prepare  reports  upon  have 
any  coordination  with  each  other?  Did  each  commission  know 
what  the  other  commissions  were  doing? 

The  President.  No;  the  subjects  were  too  unlike. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  tnere  any  debate  on  the  completed 
draft  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  plenary  council  just  before  you  came  over  in  March? 

The  President.  Yes:  there  were  speeches. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  call  those  debates.  I  read  that 
there  were  no  debates  as  to  what  each  particular  government  de- 
manded. 

The  President.  No;  because  there  were  so  many  of  those  rep- 
rei^ented,  and  they  had  all  been  canvassed  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  replied  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
requesting  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  which  was 
also  signed  by  Secretarv  Lansing 

The  President.  And  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Brandegee,  And  Mr.  White — ^you  stated,  if  I  recollect, 
in  substance,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  it 
but  for  the  fact  that  Gen.  Bliss  had  mentioned  the  names  of  certain 
Governments  and  you  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  delicacy  not  to 
make  it  public.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  furnish  us  with  the 
general  drift  of  the  arguments,  leaving  out  the  names  of  the  Govern- 
ments, etc.  ? 

The  President.  There  was  not  any  argument.  He  said  flatly 
that  it  was  unjust.     It  was  not  a  reason. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  an  opinion. 

The  President.  An  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  A  conclusion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  that,  you  agreed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  you  not  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  any  more 
tlian  I  have  said. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  ask  anything  more. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  into  the  record 
tliese  two  paragraphs  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treat v  and  ask 
wliether  they  are  what  you  refer  to  when  you  express  the  opinion 
that  the  treaty  would  go  into  effect  when  Germany  and  three  of  the 
contracting  parties  had  signed  it,  and  only  as  to  them? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  explicitly  stated. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  it  was  left  in  some  doubt.  I  would 
like  to  read  them  into  the  record  [reading] : 

A  first  proc^ verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  tb«* 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  proems- verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it.  For  the  determination  of  all  perio<l3  of 
time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this  date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  treaty  is  not  in  effect 
except  as  to  those  that  have  ratified  it. 

The  President.  I  could  not  put  my  hand  on  it,  but  I  was  sure. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  just  one  question  on  this 
French  treaty.  If  we  should  adopt  this  present  treaty  with  the 
league  of  nations  and  with  section  10  in  it,  which  brines  all  of  the 

freat  nations  of  the  league  to  the  protection  of  France,  if  war  should 
e  made  against  her  bv  Germany,  what  necessity  is  there  for  any 
other  special  treaty  with  France  ? 

The  President.  To  meet  the  possibility  of  delay  in  action  on  the 
part  of  the  council  of  the  league. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  agreement  of  section  10  comes  into 
effect,  does  it  not,  the  moment  we  adopt  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  but  the  coimcil  has  to  act  and  formulate 
its  advice,  and  then  the  several  governments  have  to  act  and  form 
their  judgment  upon  that  advice. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  imder  the  present  situation 
that  that  could  be  done  as  quickly  as  Germany  could  get  ready  for 
a  second  war  on  France  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  as  quickly  as  she  could  get  ready,  yes;  but 
not  as  quickly  as  she  could  act  after  she  got  ready. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  this:  If  Ger- 
many has  surrendered  her  navy,  demobilized  her  army,  and  been 
shorn  of  lar^e  portions  of  her  territory;  if  we  have  no  demand  for  rep- 
aration or  mdemnity  against  her;  if,  as  you  stated  in  your  addresses 
to  the  Congress,  the  war  is  over;  if  there  is  no  fighting  going  on;  if 
Germany  has  signed  the  peace  treaty,  and  you  have  signed  the  pjeace 
treaty;  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  condition  of  peace,  and  only  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  that  a  state  of  war  existed  a  year  ago — ^if  that 
is  all  so,  is  there  no  way  bv  which  the  condition  of  peace  which 
actually  exists  can  be  made  fegally  effective  except  by  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  treaty? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  way  which 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  adopt  which  separates  us,  in  dealing  with 
Germany,  from  those  with  whom  we  were  associated  during  the  war. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  ? 

The  President.  Because  I  think  that  is  a  moral  union  which  ve 
are  not  at  liberty  to  break. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  we  have  rescued  our  fellow  belligerents 
from  the  German  peril  voluntarilv  and  without  any  charge,  and  if 
we  prefer  not  to  have  any  entanglements  or  connections  with  Euro- 
pean powers,  but  to  pursue  our  course  as  we  did  before  the  w«r. 
where  is  the  moral  obUgation  to  merge  ourselves  with  Europe  forevpr  '• 

The  President.  I  do  not  construe  it  as  merging  oureeiveB,  but  I 
do  think  we  are  under  the  plainest  moral  obligation  to  join  with  i»ui 
associates  in  imposing  certain  conditions  of  peace  on  Gormany. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Even  if  we  ratify  the  German  so-called  peace 
treaty,  with  or  without  the  Shantung  provision  in  it,  and  strike  out 
article  1  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations, 
we  still  join  witn  those  with  whom  we  have  cooperated  in  establish- 
ing peace  with  Germany,  do  we  not,  and  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with 
her? 

The  PREsroENT.  An  imworkable  peace,  because  the  league  is  neces- 
sary to  the  working  of  it. 

wSenator  Brandegee.  Well,  suppose  they  have  a  league,  and  we 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  reservation  that  we  are  not  bound  by 
article  1,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  league — then  they  have  a 
league  of  nations  covenant. 

The  President.  Yes,  and  we  are  tied  into  every  other  part  of  the 
treaty  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  members  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  we  also  adopt  the  21  amendments 
that  Senator  Fall  has  penaing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  striking  us  out  of  these  commissions  to  which  we  are  tied, 
and  just  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  ties  us  to  the  covenant: 
We  establish  peace  with  Germany  just  the  same,  I  fancy.  The  other 
powers  cotdd  accept  our  amendments  to  the  treaty  or  not,  as  they 
chose.  In  either  case  Germany  would  be  at  peace,  and  they  would 
be  in  the  league,  and  we  would  be  out  of  it.  We  could  have  peace, 
and  resume  all  our  business  in  relation  to  copper  mines  ana  zinc 
mines,  etc.,  and  we  could  export  to  Germany,  and  reestablish  the 
consular  service ;  could  we  not  ? 

The  President.  We  could,  sir;  but  I  hope  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  consent  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  people  can 
yote  on  it. 

The  Chairhan.  Are  we  not  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Licenses  certainly  have  been  issued.  It  is  adver- 
tised in  all  the  New  York  papers. 

The  President.  We  removed  the  restrictions  that  were  formerly 
placed  upon  shipments  to  neutral  countries  which  we  thought  were 
going  through  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  see  them  advertised  broadly  in  the  New 
York  papers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  does  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  which  you  have  alluded  compel  us  to  maintain  American 
troops  in  Europe  ? 

The  President.  Which  moral  obligation,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  referred  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  us  to  carry  out  the  peace  terms  and  the  like  in  con- 
junction with  our  associates,  and  felt  that  it  would  be,  as  I  understood 
you,  a  breaking,  a  denial  of  that  moral  obligation  to  make  a  separate 
peace  or  to  act  by  ourselves. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  obligation  go  to  the 
extent  of  compellii^  us  to  maintain  American  troops  in  Europe? 

The  President.  Such  small  bodies  as  are  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  treaty,  I  think;  yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  will  those  troops  have  to  be 
maintained  under  the  various  treaties  of  peace  until  the  ultimate 
consummation  of  the  terms  of  those  treaties? 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes,  Senator;  but  that  is  not  long.  In  no  case, 
as  I  remember,  does  that  exceed  18  months. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression 
that  the  occupation  of  Germany  was  to  be  for  15  years. 

The  President.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  Khine. 

The  President.  Along  the  Rhine;  yes.  I  was  thinking  of  Uppor 
Silesia,  and  the  other  places  where  plebiscites  are  created,  or  to  l>o 
carried  out.  It  is  the  understanding  with  the  other  Govomni(?iil> 
that  we  are  to  retain  only  enough  troops  there  to  keep  our  flag  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  idea  in  my  mind  was  tliis: 
Will  we  be  maintaining  American  troops  upon  the  Khine  for  the  next 
15  years? 

The  President.  That  is  entirely  within  our  choice,  Senator;  but 
I  suppose  we  will. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  we  have  American  troops  in  Budapest  at  present  ? 

The  President.  We  have  not.  There  are  some  American  officers 
there,  Senator,  sent  with  a  miUtary  commission,  but  no  American 
troops. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Returning,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Mr. 
President,  to  one  last  question  about  Shantung,  do  you  recall  tho 
American  experts  reporting  that  the  Japanese  promise,  the  verbal 
promise,  which  has  been  referred  to,  to  return  Shantung,  meant  in 
reality  the  returning  of  the  shell  but  retaining  the  kernel  of  the  nut  f 

The  President.  I  remember  their  sajring  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

The  President.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  has  any  questions  to 
ask,  I  have  a  few. 

The  President.  Proceed,  Senator,  if  you  will. 

Senator  New.  These  questions,  Mr.  President,  are  more  or  lev; 
general  and  haphazard,  referring  to  no  particular  feature  of  the 
treaty,  but  to  all  of  them. 

First,  was  it  the  policy  of  the  American  delegates  to  avoid  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  strictly  European  questions  and  their 
settlement;  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  matters  m  which  Ameiica 
refused  to  participate,  or  endeavored  to  avoid  participation? 

The  President.  I  could  not  give  you  a  list  in  answer  to  the  la^t 
part  of  your  question,  sir;  but  it  certainly  was  our  endeavoi  to  keop 
free  from  European  affairs. 

Senator  New.  What  did  the  American  delegates  say  or  do  to  ^ecxirc 
nonpai  ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the  cessions  of  Danzig. 
Memel,  and  in  the  vaiious  boundary  commissions,  refpaiations  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies  set  up  in  the  treaty  tor  the  dispositioa 
of  questions  in  which  America  has  no  national  interest? 

The  President.  I  did  not  get  that,  Senator,  it  is  so  long. 

Senator  New.  I  will  divide  it.  What  did  the  American  delegates 
say  or  do  to  secure  nonparticipation  by  the  United  States  in  tLt» 
cessions  of  Danzig  and  Memel  1 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  the  process  of  the  whole  peace  wa-^ 
this:  Each  nation  had  associated  wiui  it  certain  expert  advisers. 
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-college  professors  and  bankers  and  men  who  were  familiar  with 
ethnical  and  geographical  and  financial  and  business .  questions. 
Each  question  was  referred  to  a  joint  commission  consisting  of  the 
specialists  in  that  field  representing  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers.  They  made  a  report  to  this  smaller  council,  and  in  every 
instance  the  American  representatives  were  under  instructions  to 
keep  out  of  actual  participation  in  these  processes  so  far  as  it  was 
honorably  possible  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  The  second  half  of  the  question  is  this:  What  did 
the  American  delegates  do  to  secure  nonparticipation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  reparations  commission? 

The  President.  Why,  we  were  disinclined  to  join  in  that,  but 
yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  other  nations  that  we  should, 
because  they  wanted  our  advice  and  counsel. 

Senator  New.  What  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  American  delegates  touching  the  assignment  to 
various  States  of  mandatories  under  the  provisions  of  article  22  ? 

The  Pbesident.  None  whatever. 

Senator  New.  If  it  be  understood  that  Great  Britain  or  her 
dominions  will  act  as  mandatories  of  the  territory  in  Africa  lately 
held  by  Germany,  what  advantage  of  a  practical  nature  is  expected 
to  accrue,  and  whom  will  it  benefit,  from  subjecting  the  British  or 
dominion  administration  to  the  mandatories  of  such  nations  as 
Liberia,  Italy,  or  any  others  ? 

The  President.  Mandatories  of  Liberia  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand,  Senator.  The  whole  system 
x)f  mandates  is  intended  for  the  development  and  protection  of  the 
territories  to  which  they  apply — that  is  to  saV,  to  protect  their 
inhabitants,  to  assist  their  development  under  tne  operation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  lead  to  their  ultimate  independent 
existence. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion;  there  is  a  general  conviction  in  the  world,  I  think,  that 
Germany  is  promoting  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevist  propaganda 
in  the  countries  of  the  Allies,  including  the  United  States.  That 
being  the  case,  I  am  prompted  to  ask  what  provision  in  the  treaty 
obligates  Germany  to  prohibit  Bolshevik  propaganda  from  German 
sources  in  the  United  States  and  alUed  countnesT 

The  RttESiDENT.  None. 

Senator  New.  No  provision?  Was  anj;  proposal  considered  by 
the  peace  conference  airected  toward  securing  the  names  of  German 
propaganda  agents  in  the  United  States  and  the  aUied  countries,  or 
to  obtain  the  records  of  the  disbursements  made  in  support  of 
Bolshevik  or  other  propaganda  intended  to  weaken  or  disrupt  the 
United  States? 

The  President.  We  made  every  effort  to  trace  everything  that  we 
got  rumor  of,  Senator*  and  tracecl  everything  that  we  could;  but  no 
provisions  were  feasible  in  the  treaty  itself  touching  that. 

Senator  New.  Did  not  France  yield  under  pressure  at  least  partly 
exerted  by  the  American  delegates  to  abandon  certain  guaranties  of 
the  secunty  of  her  German  frontiers  which  she  had  been  advised  by 
Marshal  Foch  were  indispensable;  and  is  not  the  present  frontier,  in 
French  military  opinion,  less  secure  than  the  one  which  France  was 
induced  to  abandon? 
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The  President.  Senator,  do  j6n  think  I  ou^t  to  redebate  here 
the  fundamental  questions  that  we  debated  at  rarist  I  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  it  is  on  that  very 
theory  that  I  refrained  from  asking  many  of  those  things,  the  thoughts 
of  wmch  crowd  one's  mind,  and  which  one  'would  like  to  ask. 

The  President.  Of  course.  You  see,  you  are  going  into  the  method 
by  which  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  Now,  with  all  respect,  sir,  I 
tnink  that  is  a  territory  that  we  ought  not  to  enter. 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  answered,  I  will  withdraw  it.  Is  there  objection  to  answering 
this,  Mr.  President:  What  was  France's  solution  proposed  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Saar  Basin? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  those  questions. 
Senator,  because  of  course  they  affect  the  policy  and  urgency  of 
other  Governments.     I  am  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  that. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  would  our  position  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  have  been  secure  under  the  league 
covenant? 

The  President.  Oh,  Senator,  you  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  historical  student,  but  I  could  not  Quite 
get  the  league  back  into  those  days  clearly  enough  in  my  mind  to  lonn 
a  judgment. 

Senator  New.  What  would  have  been  the  procedure  under  the 
covenant  in  those  two  cases,  in  your  opinion  ? 

TTie  President.  Why,  Senator,  I  could  figure  that  out  if  you  gave 
me  half  a  day,  because  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  mind  as  to  the 
circumstances  that  brought  on  the  wars;  but  that^  has  not  been 
regarded  as  a  profitable  historical  exercise — ^hypothetically  to  recon- 
struct history. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  press  for  answers,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Germany  cedes  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  of 
her  overseas  possessions  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  We  thereby,  as  I  view  it,  become  possessed  in  fe^ 
of  an  undivided  fifth  part  of  those  possessions. 

The  President.  Only  as  one  of  five  trustees,  Senator.  There  is 
no  thought  in  any  mina  of  sovereignty. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  possession  as  we  acquire  by  means  of  that 
cession  would  have  to  bejaisposed  of  by  congressional  action. 

The  President.  I  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest  or  recommendation  to 
make  to  Congress  ? 

The  President.  Not  yet,  sir;  I  am  waiting  imtil  the  treaty  is  dis- 
posed of. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  anr 
way,  but  the  conference  has  now  lasted  about  three  hours  and  a  half, 
ana  it  is  half  an  hour  after  the  limch  hour. 

The  President.  Will  not  you  gentlemen  take  luncheon  with  me  f 
It  will  be  very  delightful. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.,  the  conference  ad- 
journed.) 
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(The  questions  submitted  by  Senator  Fall,  above  referred  to,  and 
the  replies  of  the  President  are  Here  printed,  as  follows:) 

QuEffnoNS  Asked  by  Senator  Fall  and  Replies  by  President  Wilson. 

QUESTIONS  BY  SENATOR  FALL. 

'M.  In  your  judgment,  have  you  not  the  power  and  authority,  by  a  proclamation, 
to  declare  in  appropriate  words  that  peace  exists  and  thus  restore  the  statue  of  peace 
between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  this  country  and  those  with  whom  we 
declared  war? 

**2.  Could  not,  in  any  event,  the  power  which  declared  war — that  is,  Congress — 
joined  by  the  President,  as  you  affixed  your  approval  of  the  declaration  of  war,  by  a 
resolution,  or  act  of  Congress,  declare  peace,  as  Germany  did  not  declare  war  upon  us? 

•*3.  Is  not  the  pending  treaty,  aside  from  the  league  covenant,  merely  a  set  ot  agreed 
rule^  and  regulations  to  be  observed  after  peace  is  established,  and  is  not  the  state  of 
war  terminated  merely  by  the  filing  of  the  first  process  verbal? 

"4.  The  state  of  war  being  thus  terminated  by  the  filing  of  the  process  verbal, 
although  we  may  not  yet  have  ratified  the  treaty,  Germany  not  having  declared  war 
upon  us,  could  you  not  appoint  or  reappoint  consular  officers  and  agents  in  Germany, 
and  by  a  proclamation  of  the  status  of  peace  authorize  our  citizens  and  without  further 
delay* resume  governmental  relations  with  Germany,  and  would  we  not  then  be  off 
of  a  war  basis  as  to  business? 

''ESTABUSHMENT  of  THE  LEAGUE. 

"5.  The  agreement  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  is  that  *from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate.  * 

**And  unaer  article  440  it  is  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  nand  and  by  three  of  the  principal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers  on  the  other  hand  the  first  proems  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratification  will 
be  drawn,  and  *from  the  date  of  this  first  proems  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. ' 

"Am  I  correct  in  assuming: 

"(a)  That  when  three  of  the  principal  allied  powers  shall  have  ratified  the  treaty 
with  Germany  and  the  proems  verbal  is  filed  the  league  of  nations  is  then  established? 

"(6^  That  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  are  in  full  force  to 
such  ratifying  powers? 

"(c)  Tliat.  as  to  the  two  remaining  powers,  should  they  not  have  ratified  it  (the  one 
beinjr  the  associated  power,  the  United  States),  *the  state  of  war  will  terminate,' 
although  the  particular  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  will  not  be  in  force  as  to  such  non- 
mi  if  ying  powers? 

"(V)  That  such  last  powers  will  not  be  members  of  the  league  until  and  unless 
thereafter  they  have  either  ratified  the  treaty  and  the  league  articles  or  shall  have  been 
otherwise  accepted  into  the  league  under  the  provisions  of  the  league  articles  as  they 
now  stand  or  as  they  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  admission? 

"6.  However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  the  treaty  immediately^  adopted  with  the 
articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  as  written,  by  what  process  will  this,  in  view  of 
your  statement  as  to  largely  increased  export  withm  the  near  future  or  within  one  or 
two  more  years,  reduce  in  this  country  the  rentals,  cost  of  necessaries,  etc.? 

*' LICENSES  for   EVERY  TRADE. 

"7.  Have  you  heard  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
or  either,  as  to  whether  they  will  join  the  league,  and  when? 

"8,  Are  you  issuing,  or  allowing  to  be  issued,  en  bloc  or  otherwise,  licenses  to  do 
bufjineas  with  those  recently  our  enemies,  and  are  you  allowing  ships  and  cargoes 
destined  to  ports  of  Germany  or  other  recent  enemy  ports  to  clear  from  our  ports? 

•*9.  Have  you  requested  consular  representatives  of  other  countries  to  act  for  us  in 
Germany? 

"10.  Among  the  documents  forwarded  on  the  8th  instant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  by  yourself,  under  No.  6,  following  the  final  report  of  the  commission 
u]X)n  the  league  articles,  1  find  the  following  recommendations:  'Resolved^  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  president  of  the  commission  should  be  requested 
by  the  conference  to  invite  seven  powers,  including  two  neutrals,  to  name  represen- 
tatives on  a  committee  (a)  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league;  (b)  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  league;  (c)  to  prepare  plans  and 
the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly.' 
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"Was  this  committee  appointed,  and  have  they  reported  tentatively  to  the  com- 
mission or  to  yourself,  and,  if  so,  is  a  copy  of  such  report  available? 

"questions  as  to  territory. 

"11.  Under  article  18,  of  the  peace  treaty,  part  4,  there  is  a  general  renunciation  of 
all  German  rights  to  territory  formerly  belon^ng  to  herself  or  to  her  allies  and  ft 
renunciation  of  all  her  rights,  titles,  and  pri\ili^e8  outside  of  her  boundaries  as  tixed 
by  the  treaty  which  she  held  as  against  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  Therf  L^ 
no  cession,  apparently,  of  the  territory  to  any  particular  power  or  association  of  powpn^. 
but  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  recognize  and  conform  to 
the  measures  which  may  be  taken  'now,  or  in  the  future  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  agreement,  where  necessary,  with  third  powers  in  order  to  carr>' 
the  above  stipulation  into  effect.' 

"To  what  nation  or  nations  or  association  of  nations  does  the  territory  renoiinred 
under  this  article  ^o,  aside  from  such  portions  as  are  specifically  a^gn^  to  ceruiin 
nations  or  plebiscite  commissions  by  the  particular  article  of  the  German  treaty, 
and  by  what  character  of  title  and  what  part,  if  any,  does  the  United  States  take  or 
has  she  taken  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  such  property? 

"12.  Article  119,  section  1,  of  Part  iV,  reads; 

"Germany  renoimces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  her 
rights  and  titles  over  her  overseas  possessions.' 

"This  appears  to  be  a  direct  cession  of  the  German  overseas  poeseaaions  to  the  prin- 
cipal allied  and  associated  powers;  of  course,  the  United  States  being  an  a8?ociaie'I 
power,  what  character  of  title  does  the  United  States  receive  to  any  part  of  the  over- 
seas possessions  ceded  by  Germany  through  article  119? 

"SAAR  basin's   disposition. 

"13.  Has  there  as  yet  been  any  agreement,  tentative  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  di^ 
position  or  the  government  of  such  overseas  possessions  or  any  part  of  same  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party? 

"14.  Will  you  inform  the  committee  whether,  through  an  agreement  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  any  disposition  or  agreement  for  the  disposition  of  aU  or 
any  part  of  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa  has  been  arrived  at*  and  if  ^. 
whether  the  United  States  has,  tentatively  or  otherwise,  consented  thereto,  and 
whether  possession  has  been  taken  by  either  France  or  Great  Britain  of  any  such 
German  territory  by  any  such  agreement  or  tentative  agreement? 

"15.  Was  it  or  is  it  now  contemplated  that,  of  the  commission  composed  of  five 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  for  the  government  of 
the  Saar  Basin,  one  of  said  commission  to  be  a  citizen  of  France,  one  a  native  of  the 
Saar  Basin  and  not  a  native  of  France,  and  the  three  other  membeiB  beloogiug  to 
three  countries  other  than  France  or  Germany,  there  should  be  one  American  com- 
missioner among  the  membership  of  five;  and  if  so,  why  is  it  necessary  that  .Vmeric* 
should  be  represented  upon  this  commission? 

"16.  Why  should  the  United  States  be  represented  by  one  member  of  the  c>oin- 
mission  for  the  settling  of  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  Germany  undiT 
articles  under  sections  34  and  35? 

"17.  As  article  48  of  the  treaty  provides  for  a  boundary  commission  for  the  Saw 
Basin,  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  one  to  be  appointed  directly  by  France  and 
one  directly  by  Germany,  why  was  it  not  provided  that  the  other  three  be  nationala 
of  other  powers?  Should  each  be  named  in  the  article  to  be  appointed  by  some  par- 
ticular country,  as  is  done  with  reference  to  the  other  two,  rather  than  to  leave  the 
selection  of  such  three  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  with  the  restrictive 
provisions  that  the  said  three  should  be  selected  irom  nationals  of  other  powers  than 
France  and  Germanv? 

"SETTLEltENT  OF  BOUNDARY  DISPUTES. 

"18.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  provide  in  article  83  that  of  the  commission  of  seven 
members  to  fix  the  boundaries  oetween  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  ooe 
should  be  named  by  Poland,  one  by  such  Czecho-Slovak  State,  and  the  other  tne 
named  by  the  five  allied  and  associated  powers,  rather  than  that  certain  couatrios. 
specifically  named,  should  nominate  the  five  as  well  as  the  two? 

"19.  Has  such  commission  been  appointed,  tentativel)r  or  otherwise,  and  bus  it 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties,  either  in  a  temporary  manner  or 
otherwise? 
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'*:?0.  Why  was  it  nereseary  to  form  a  commission  of  four  members,  one  to  be  desig- 
Tiate<l  by  each  the  United  States,  France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy,  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  plebiscite  area  of  Upper  Silesia:  that  is  to  say,  why  was  it  neces- 
pary  to  name  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  powers  which  should  appoint  one  of  the 
four  commifisioners  and  then  leave  the  decision  of  such  commission  to  a  majority 
vote?" 

THE    REPLY   OP  THE   PRESTDENT. 

"My  Dear  Senator  Fall:  You  left  yesterday  in  my  hands  certain  written  ques- 
tions which  I  promised  you  I  would  answer.     I  am  hastening  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

•'  I  feel  constrained  to  say  in  reply  to  your  first  question  not  only  that  in  my  judg- 
ment I  have  not  the  power  by  proclamation  to  declare  that  peace  exists,  but  that  I 
could  in  no  circumstances  consent  to  take  such  a  course  prior  to  the  ratification  of  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace. 

''I  feel  it  due  to  perfect  frankness  to  say  that  it  would,  in  my  poinion,  put  a  stain 
upon  our  national  honor  which  we  never  could  efface,  if  after  sending  our  men  to  the 
battlefield  to  fight  the  common  cause,  we  should  abandon  our  associates  in  the  war 
in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  dissociate  ourselves  from  all  responsibility 
with  regard  to  those  terms. 

*'I  respectfully  suggest  that,  having  said  this,  I  have  In  effect  answered  also  your 
second,  third,  and  fourth  questions,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned. 

"Permit  me  to  answer  your  fifth  question  by  saying  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
to  which  you  refer  operate  merely  to  establish  peace  between  the  powers  ratifying 
and  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  saia  that  the  lea^e  of  nations  is  in  any 
true  sense  created  by  the  association  of  only  three  of  the  allied  and  associated  gov- 
ernments. 


** WOULD   reduce  cost  OF  LIVING." 


*'  In  reply  to  your  sixth  question,  I  can  only  express  the  confident  opinion  that  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  treaty,  along  with  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
as  written,  would  certainly  wiuiin  the  near  future  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  as  elsewhere,  by  restoring  production  and  commerce  to  tiieir  normal  strength 
and  freedom. 

*'For  your  convenience,  I  will  number  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  letter  aa 
tho  questions  to  which  they  are  intended  to  replv  are  numbered. 

"7.  I  have  had  no  official  information  as  to  whether  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  or  Switzerland  will  join  the  league. 

**8.  I  answered  vour  eighth  question  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  me  at  our  con- 
ffrence  the  other  day. 

"9.  In  February,  1917,  Spain  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  American  interests 
in  Germany  through  her  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  and  no  other  ar- 
rangement has  since  been  made. 

"10.  The  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  league,  and  for  the  procedure  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  assembly  has  been  appointed,  out  has  not  reported. 

"11.  Article  118  of  the  peace  treaty,  part  4,  under  which  Germany  renounces  all 
her  rights  to  territory  formerly  belonging  to  herself  or  to  her  allies,  was  understood, 
80  far  as  special  provision  was  not  made  m  the  treaty  itself  for  its  disposition,  as  con- 
stituting the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  the  authority  by  which  such 
disposition  should  ultimately  be  determined.  It  conveys  no  title  to  those  powers, 
but  merely  intrusts  the  disposition  of  the  territory  in  question  to  their  decision. 


''trusteeship  for  colonies. 


*'12.  Germany's  renunciation  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
of  her  rights  and  titles  to  her  overseas  possessions  is  meant  similarly  to  operate  as 
vesting  in  these  powers  a  trusteeship  with  respect  of  their  final  disposition  and 
government. 

''  13.  There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas 
poesessions,  whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
the  league  of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement. 

**  14.  The  only  agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  African 
lorritnry  of  which  I  am  cognizant  concerns  the  redisposition  of  rights  already  pos- 
sessed oy  those  countries  on  that  continent.  The  provisional  agreement  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  covers  all  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"  15.  No  mention  was  made  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Saar  Basin  of 
the  service  of  an  American  member  of  the  commission  of  five  to  be  set  up  there. 
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"  16.  It  was  deemed  wise  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented  by  one 
member  of  the  commission  for  settling  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  GermaDy, 
because  of  the  universal  opinion  that  America's  representative  would  add  to  the  com- 
mission a  useful  element  of  entirely  disinterestea  judgment. 

"SAAR  BASIN  UNDER  LEAGUE. 

**  17.  The  choice  of  the  commission  for  the  Saar  Basin  was  left  to  the  council  of  the 
league  of  nations,  because  the  Saar  Basin  is  for  15  years  to  be  directly  under  the  care 
ana  direction  of  the  lea^e  of  nations. 

''  18.  Article  83  does,  m  effect,  provide  that  five  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
of  seven  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  certain  countries,  because  there  are  five  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers,  and  the  nomination  of  five  representatives  by  those  powers  necessarily  means 
the  nomination  of  one  representative  by  each  of  those  powers. 

''19.  No  such  commission  has  yet  been  appointed. 

"  20.  It  was  deemed  wise  that  tne  United  States  should  have  a  representative  on  the 
commission  set  up  to  exercise  authority  over  the  plebiscite  of  Upper  Silesia  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  have  given  with  regard  to  the  commission  for  settlmg  the  frontier  line  of 
Belgium  and  Germany. 
"  Sincerely,  yours, 

"WooDRow  Wilson." 


WEDITESDAT,  AUGUST  20,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  conunittee  met,  pursuant  to  adioumment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  HStchcock, 
Williams,  Swanson,  and  Smith  of  ArizoAa. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
will  you  be  heard  now  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  C.   FEBOUSON,  ADVISEE  TO  THE 

PBESIDENT  OF  CHINA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  |)lease  state  to  the  stenographer  your  full 
name  and  address?  Also  will  you  please  state  to  us  your  work  in 
China  and  your  experience  there  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  My  name,  sir,  is  John  C.  Ferguson.  I  hold  an 
official  position  under  the  Chinese  Government  as  adviser  to  the 
President  of  China. 

I  went  to  China  in  1887;  was  president  of  the  Nanking  University 
till  1897,  and  from  that  time  till  1902  was  president  of  me  Nanyang 
College,  Shanghai.  Since  1894  I  have  held  various  advisory  positions 
in  connection  with  the  viceroys  at  Nanking  and  Wuchang  and  in  the 
railway  administration.  Since  1911  I  have  lived  in  Peking  and  have 
been  associated  with  the  four  men  who  have  hel4  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  China.  I  am  a  resident  of  Newton,  Mass. 
Is  that  sufficient,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  your  service  entirely.  I  should  like 
to  know,  from  your  experience,  which  has  been  a  Ions  one,  what  has 
been  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  China  ? 

Mr.  Fergitsgn.  I  should  say  that  the  general  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  China  has  been  one  of  friendly  cooperation  and  of 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  China.  The  United  States  has  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of 
China,  and  avoided  any  attempt  to  take  part  in  any  seizure  of  China's 
territory,  or  to  connive  at  such  seizure  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  United  States  ever  deviated  from  this 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  as  far  as  I  have  known,  either  from  my  ex- 
perience or  from  official  records.  It  has  had  provocation  on  three 
different  occasions  to  deviate  from  the  policy,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  for  political  reasons. 

When  concessions  were  obtained  by  other  powers  at  the  city  of 
Canton  in  the  south  of  China  the  United  States  was  offered  a  special 
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tract  of  land  to  be  called  a  concession  for  its  own  administration. 
It  refused  to  take  it  over. 

When  the  Shanghai  Settlements  were  arranged — ^I  speak  of  **  Set- 
tlements'*  with  a  capital  S;  that  is  the  districts  where  foreigner? 
live — the  British  Government  was  given  a  settlement,  the  French 
Government  was  given  a  settlement,  and  the  American  Government 
was  offered  a  settlement  known  as  Hongkew.  This  settlement  was 
never  taken  up  by  the  American  Government,  and  was  not  accepted, 
though  it  had  been  offered  to  it  freely  by  China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  the  area  of  this  settlement,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  about  3  square  miles. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  vou  remember  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  at  that  time  here  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  I  tlunk 
Mr.  Seward  was  Secretary  of  State,  ii  I  remember  correctly,  sir. 

Again,  after  the  Boxers'  War,  in  1901,  a  concession  was  offered  to 
America  at  the  same  time  that  concessions  were  requested  by  Italy 
and  Austria  and  other  powers,  at  Tientsin,  and  the  United*  States 
Government  refused  to  accept  the  proposition. 

So  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  no  instance  has  the  United  States 
deviated  from  that  fixed  policy. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  Chinese  regard  our  support  of  whut 
are  known  as  the  Shantung  questions  in  the  treaty,  in  view  of  whnt 
you  have  been  saying? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  not  speak  officially  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  such  a  matter,  naturally,  bxit  I  can  simply  give  to  the 
committee  my  impression,  from  mv  close  relationship  with  the 
Government,  as  to  the  opinion,  which  is  that  the  arrangement  pri»- 
posed  under  the  treatjr  would  be  considered  by  the  Chinese — ^and  is  s.» 
considered — as  a  deviation  from  our  policy,  and  that  irrespective  of 
whether  the  leased  territory  of  Kaiochow  is  given  to  Japan  for  a  short 

I}eriod  or  for  a  long  period.  That  China  has  consioered  that  the 
ease  which  she  made  with  Germany  in  1898  was  voided  by  her  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany,  and  that  in  the  nature"  of  the  lease 
itself  it  is  not  a  transferable  lease.  No  such  experience  has  ever 
occurred  in  China,  where  there  are  manv  concessions  held  bv  forcien 
nations,  as  that  a  lease  given  for  the  residential  purposes  of  one  natioD 
shoi^ld  be  transferred  for  any  cause  to  another  nation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a  minute, 
and  will  ^'^ou  let  me  ask  you  a  question?  I  did  not  hear  whether  you 
said  that  this  concession  whicn  Germanv  had,  which  is  now,  under 
this  treaty,  transferred  to  Japan,  in  itself  provided  that  it  should  ^e 
nontransferable. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did  not  make  that  statement.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  said  that  under  the  general  precedents  no  such 
transfer  had  ever  occurred,  and  that  China  considered,  in  graniinc 
such  leases,  always  that  they  were  nontransferable. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Doctor,  does  not  the  lease  provide  in  its  teriii> 
that  it  may  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  Chma,  or  that  it  shall 
not  be  transferred  except  with  the  consent  of  China  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  that  question  had  never  been  raistd  up 
to  that  time  in  China  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  might  say,  sir,  thai  1 
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have  been,  through  the  granting  of  concessions,  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Chinese  Government  in  making  such  arrangements  for  conces- 
sions  

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  sure  that  expression  is  not  in  there  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  him  finish  his  sentence. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  not  sure  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
treaty  which  was  made  in  March,  1898,  with  Germany,  without  refer- 
ence to  it;  but  speaking  from  memory  I  should  say  that  it  contains 
no  such  clause,  because  up  to  that  time  the  question  had  never  been 
raised  and  never  been  thought  of  as  a  possible  thing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now,  assuming  that  I  am  right,  and  that  the 
clause  appears  in  there  that  it  shall  not  be  transferred  except  with 
the  consent  of  China,  would  it  not  follow  that  if  China  gave  her 
consent  it  would  be  transferable  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  suppose  so 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  that  that  would  be  contemplated  as  one 
of  the  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  but  I  might  say  that  that  was  never  contem- 
plated as  a  possibility  in  the  granting  of  a  foreign  concession  to  any 
nation,  that  it  would  be  transferred  to  another  nation.  I  may  say. 
Senator,  that  in  the  railway  contracts  it  has  been  explicitly  stated, 
in  several  railway  contracts  which  China  has  made,  that  the  rights 
can  not  be  transferred  to  any  third  nation  without  the  explicit  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Grovemment  to  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  if  in  this  treaty  made  with  Germany, 
by  which  this  concession  was  secured,  the  clause  does  appear  that  it 
can  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  China,  it  would  be 
unusual,  and  would  imply  that  the  possibility  was  contemplated  of 
China  giving  her  consent? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  though  I  think  it  does  not  occur. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  that  provision  was  in  the  lease,  that  it 
could  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  China,  and  the  consent  of 
China  was  obtained  under  duress,  that  would  not  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provision,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  China  did  consent 
to  its  transfer,  did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  did,  imder  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  consented  to  it  before  she  entered 
into  the  war? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  the  duress  was  practically  the  same 
kind  of  a  duress  that  was  exercised  by  all  of  the  other  governments 
in  obtaining  concessions,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  i   was  an  unusual  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  a  duress  exer- 
CLS(Hl.in  all  of  these  concessions,  to  Great  Britain  and  France 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  was  always  a  duress  exercised  for  the 
transfer  of  every  bit  of  Chinese  territory  to  any  alien  nation,  whether 
tliat  duress  was  military,  financial,  or  political;  it  was  some  type  of 
duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  Japan  was  following  the  course  of  the 
Caucasian  nations  in  obtaining  her  concessions  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Except  that  she  went  them  one  better. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  did  not  go  very  much  better  than  Ger- 
many did  when  she  got  her  concession^  did  she  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir;  that  she  did. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  got  only  what  Germany  had?  I  mean 
in  the  instrument  of  concession  she  got  only  what  Germany  had 
taken  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Do  you  mean  by  the  instrument  of  concession — 
the  treaty  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  the  treaty  with  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  she  got  more  than  Germany  possessed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  Chma  in  her  treaty  with  Japan  grant 
more  than  she  had  eranted  to  Germany  ? 

Mr. Ferguson,  les. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  she  grant? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  granted  a  perpetual  lease  to  a  concession 
which  would  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan.  That 
was  in  article  2  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  China  and  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  On  May  25,  1915,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  21  demands. 

Senator  McCumber.  Outside  of  the  matter 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  gave  the  concession,  which  was  not  to  be  a 
lease,  but  to  remain  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  in  the 
same  way  that  Hongkong,  for  instance,  remains  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  and  where  the  sovereignty  of  China  i* 
not  recognized.  Under  the  old  German  occupation  of  Eliaoohow  it 
was  a  leased  territory  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  China  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  lease  stipulated  a  term  of  years — 99  years— after 
which  the  territory  should  be  restored  to  China;  but  under  the  second 
article  of  the  notes  exchanged,  Japan  acquires  a  concession  which  is 
to  remain  under  her  exclusive  jurisdiction,  without  any  stipulation 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  China  or  any  stipulation  as  to  any  time  of 
return  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  in  the  same  notes  there  is  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  To  return  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochov. 
Excuse  me  for  correcting  you,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  leased  territory  of  Baaochow  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  fourth  article  of  those  notes  stipulates  certain 
arrangements  which  are  to  be  made  between  the  Chinese  and  Japane;^ 
Governments  as  to  the  other  rights  in  Shantung  Province  whicn  were 
held  by  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  that  respect  at  least,  if  Japan  makes  h^r 
promises  good,  she  has  given  to  China  the  promise  to  give  to  China 
something  that  Germany  did  not  agree  to  give  her  for  99  years,  ha* 
she  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  she  takes  it  all,  but  Germany  promised  t^^ 
return  to  China  at  the  end  of  99  yeara  the  only  part  of  that  territorv 
which  is  of  any  conmiercial  value,  and  Japan  proposes  to  keep  thai 
for  herself  as  a  perpetual  possession.  There  is  the  difference,  >ir. 
Japan  proposes  to  keep  it  for  a  perpetual  possession. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  there  in  the  negotiations  recently  in 
relation  to  this  Shantung  cession  that  Japan  has  agreed  to  return  to 
China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Do  you  mean  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  sir? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  suppose  the  treaty  itself  is  the  best  answer  to 
that,  that  Japan  makes  no  promise  to  return  anything  to  China  in 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know;  but  you  know  that  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  verbal  promise  made,  eitlier  in  the  procfes-verbal  of  the 
late  peace  conference,  or  in  some  other  way,  that  Japan  is  to  return 
something  to  China  at  some  date  unnamed. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  something  that  she  is  to  return? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  rest  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  after 
excluding  this  concession  for  her  own  exclusive  lurisdiction,  and  also 
the  third  provision  of  that  note  is  that  there  shall  be  retained  another 
district  for  an  international  concession.  The  rest  of  it,  after  those 
two  concessions,  one  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  and  one 
for  international  use,  the  rest  of  the  territory  shall  be  returned  to 
China.     ITiat  is  the  statement  of  the  notes  of  May  25,  1915. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Also  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  follows  the  return  of  the  territory,  of  com^e. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  do  you  understand  that  the  ceding  of 
the  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan  cedes  any  sovereignty? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  does  over  this  exclusive  territory. 

Senator  Willia'ms.  What  is  that  exclusive  territory? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  has  never  been  officially  stated  by  Japan  as  to 
what  place  she  is  going  to  occupv;  but  judging  from  her  purchases  of 
property  and  from  the  natural  place  which  she  would  take,  it  is  to  be 
the  port  of  Tsing  Tao,  which  was  the  part  that  Germany  developed, 
and  I  might  say  the  onlv  part  of  Eaaochow  which  is  of  any  value. 
The  entrance  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Eaaochow  territory  consists 
of  a  lot  of  precipitous  cliflFs  which  are  quite  unapproachable.  The 
southern  part  of^ Kiaochow  Bay  is  all  silted  up  with  sand  bars,  and 
is  unapproachable  even  for  small  Chinese  junk.  The  only  part  of 
Kiaochow  territory  which  is  of  any  value  commercially  to  Cnina  or 
to  any  other  nation  is  that  part  which  Japan  proposes  to  retain  for 
her  own  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Williams.  That  which  it  is  supposed  she  will  retain  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  Tsing  Tao  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  character  of  the  duress  which 
Japan  applied  to  China  in  order  to  get  the  concessions  which  she 
did  get? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  her  force  which  she  had  sent  for  the 
capture  of  Eaaochow  still  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  and  scattered 
along  the  railway  northward  to  Lung  Kow 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  how  large  that  force  was  ? 

ilr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  May  I  finish  my  answer  and  then  I  will 
explain  ! 

senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  your  pardon,  certainly. 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Northward  to  Lung  Kow,  westward  to  Tsi-nan  Fu. 
the  capital  of  Shantung  Province,  and  eastward  to  Tsingtan.  That 
force  was  officially  stated  to  be  somewhere  between  50,000  and  60,000 
men.  Japan  sent  her  troops  to  replace  either  all  those  or  a  portion 
of  those  which  she  had  aheady  sent  as  her  expeditionary  force  against 
Kiaochow.  She  had  aheady  sent  forces,  but  replaced  them  whon 
these  demands  were  beine  made  there,  so  that  the  force  which  she  ha«i 
at  that  time  must  have  oeen  somewhere  between  60,000  and  70,000 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  She  did  not  take  away  the 
original  forces  that  she  had  sent  new  forces  to  replace,  but  left  them 
all  there  until  China  had  consented  to  her  ultimatum.  Furthermore, 
she  assembled  her  fleet  at  Sasebo,  her  naval  base,  which  is  almost 
directly  east  and  about  20  hours'  steaming  from  Kiaochow  on  the 
coast  of  Japan;  and  she  had  sent  word  through  her  consular  officers 
asking  all  Japanese  to  come  from  interior  places  and  report  at  coast 
towns.  In  my  experience,  outside  of  the  6oxer  year  1900,  when  all 
nations  sent  forces  to  China,  there  has  never  been  anything  like  the 
size  or  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  forces  of  any  nation,  such  as 
Japan  used  in  obtaining  this  concession  from  China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  period  of  time  did  the  ultimatum  prescribe  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  given  to  the  Chinese  Grovernment  on  Mav  7, 
shortly  after  noon,  and  May  9  at  6  o'clock  an  answer  was  demanded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  that  China  would  have  granted 
the  concession  to  Japan  in  the  absence  of  this  mihtary  demonstration  f 

Mr.  Ferguson,  ho,  sir,  it  caused  the  resijgnation  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreigjn  Aflfairs  who  had  made  the  negotiations,  and  a  new  man 
was  appointed,  Mr.  Lu  Cheng-Tsiang,  who  afterwards  was  sent  as  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  Commission  to  the  Paris  Conference,  the  Cb- 
nese  Government  fearing  that  this  very  question  would  arise,  and 
showing  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  man  as  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  who  had  signed  those  treaties  under  diu*ess  her 
sincerity  in  the  position  which  she  has  consistentlv  maintained  that 
the  treaty  was  signed  under  duress.  I  imderstancT  from  the  Chines* 
delegation — ^I  was  not  present  at  Paris  myself  and  only  spe^  from 
the  report  to  me  directly  by  a  member  of  the  Chinese  del^ation  wL» 
was  there — ^Mr.  Lu  made  that  statement  also  to  the  Paris  Conference. 
that  he  signed  the  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  under  protest. 

May  I  state  also,  Senator,  that  in  the  official  statement  given  out 
by  the  Chinese  Government  after  the  conclusion  of  the  n^otiation^ 
and  the  signature  of  the  treaty  that  fact  is  also  mentioned  f 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  the  treaty  of  Versailles  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No;  the  treaty  of  1915  with  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  extensive  is  this  territory  of  Kiaochow! 

Mr,  Ferguson.  It  is  not  an  important  territory  or  an  extensive 
territory.     It  has  about  a  million  people.     It  is  important* 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  in  square  miles  ? 

Mr,  Ferguson.  May  I  refer 

Senator  Brandegee.  Put  it  in  the  record  later. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  will  put  it  into  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  one  question.  In  view  of  Senator 
McCumber's  question  as  to  whether  all  concessions  grants  l\v 
China  to  other  nations  were  not  obtained  substantially  under  diiri^?» 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  other  concessions  were  obtaiiu»«l 
under  duress  by  tne  exhibition  of  military  power,  or  whether  thoy 
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were  intimations  that  loans  would  be  withheld  and  trade  with- 
drawn and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  All  those  means  have  been  used  at  different 
periods  by  nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  none  to  such  an  extent  as  this  Japanese 
demonstration  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  only  military  pressiu'e  I  have  known  was 
that  exercised  by  Germany  in  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow.  No  other 
nation  as  far  as  I  know  in  obtaining  concessions  has  used  military 
force.     The  other  has  always  been  political  or  economic,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  Doctor,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this 
concession  was  obtained  by  duress. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  in  my  ques- 
tion was  this,  that  China  didj?rant  the  right  to  Japan  to  obtam  from 
Germany  all  the  rights  that  Germany  had,  and  she  obtained  this  by 
the  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  admitting  that  it  was  by  duress? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  eUminating  the  question  of  duress, 
under  what  theory  could  China  claim  that  a  declaration  of.  war 
aorainst  Germany  would  vitiate  her  contract  made  with  Japan  that 
Japan  might  obtain  by  force  whatever  interest  Germany  had  ? 

ifr.  Ferguson.  May  I  say  that  in  that  matter  the  Chinese  Grov- 
^rnment  took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  international  lawyers. 
If  the  committee  will  excuse  me  from  mentioning  names  I  will  not 
mention  names,  but  I  am  stating  what  is  within  my  own  individual 
knowledge,  that  she  took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  inter- 
T\ationalla^^'ye^s,  of  the  most  eminent  Russian  jurist  who  was  known 
to  the  presiaent  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  formerly 
heen  minister  in  St.  Petersburg;  of  an  eminent  Dutch  jurist  of  Hol- 
land, and  of  an  eminent  international  jurist  from  Belgium,  and  based 
luT  claim  on  the  advice  which  was  given  to  her  by  those  jurists,  that 
i«.  that  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  notwithstanding  her 
contract  which  had  already  been  made  in  1915  with  Japan,  of  itself 
vitiated  not  only  the  German  lease  but  also  the  treaty  with  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these 
jurists  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  all  expressed,  of  course,  as  vou  might  expect 
from  such  men,  in  very  different  language,  and  for  very  different 
leusons,  and  quoting  very  different  precedents;  but  as  I  had  the 
reading  of  all  tnose  opinions,  I  might  say  that  they  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  Doctor,  eliminating  the  question  of 
duress,  a  Russian  lawver,  two  French  lawyers,  a  Belgian  lawyer,  and  a 
Holland  international  lawyer,  advised  China  that  notwithstanding 
tlie  fact  that  she  had  solemnly  agreed  that  if  Japan  should  seize  this 
territory  and  take  it  from  Germany,  Japan  might  hold  all  the  rights 
iluit  Germany  held,  that  notwithstanaing  all  this  a  declaration  of 
^vtlr  by  China  against  Germany  would  vitiate  the  contract  that  China 
made  with  Japan  without  taldng  into  consideration  the  matter  of 
duress. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  because  China  had  continually  held  that  the 
^eitlement  of  the  Kiaochow  question  was  a  post  bellum  settlement. 
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That  is,  while  she  was  still  neutral,  and  that  was  the  whole  point  (if 
her  controversy  with  Japan  during  the  21  demands,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Kiaochow  question,  involving  as  it  did  not  only  tin* 
interest  of  Germany  and  Japan  but  also  the  general  trade  intorests- 
because,  as  you  know,  all  countries  that  have  treaties  with  China  haTe 
the  most  favored  nation  clause,  which  gives  them  also  the  advantage- 
that  are  given  to  any  single  nation — that  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
international  interests  were  also  involved,  and  that  the  whole  auostion 
should  go  to  the  peace  conference  which  would  be  held  at  tne  con- 
clusion of  the  war  for  adjustment. 

That  was  the  position  which  the  Chinese  government  maintaino<l, 
and  which  it  considered  to  have  been  strengthened  and  made  secun*  ] 
by  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Perhaps  it  is  closer  to  i 
the  statements  of  those  jurists  to  say  that  the  claim  that  China  Imtl  I 
made  that  the  whole  question,  involving  interests  which  were  inter-  i 
national  as  it  did,  was  a  post-bellmn  settlement,  which  would  go  to  ! 
the  final  peace  conference,  rather  than  be  the  subject  of  a  negotia-  \ 
tion  between  China  and  Japan  or  China  and  Germany  directly.  That  | 
was  also  involved  in  the  statement  of  those  jurists,  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  matter  on  whatever 
theorv  China  may  claun,  that  her  agreement  with  Japan  can  be  viti- 
ated by  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Anyway  she  can  arrive  at  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Senator,  beiore  passing  on  may  I  read  the  nt^tf^ 
exchanged  between  China  and  Japan  on  May  25,  19151    I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  read  into  your  record  of  this  committer  i 
or  not.  ' 

Senator  McCumber.  Read  it  in,  bv  all  means. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  read  in  the  other  day,  but  you  ctn 
read  it  again. 

Senator  McCumber.  Repeat  it. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  read  in. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  read  it,  will  you? 

Mr.  Ferguson  (reading) : 

When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochcw 
Bay  is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan — 

Senator  Williams.  Whose  statement  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  the  statement  in  the  notes  exchanged  be- 
tween China  and  Japan.  The  two  notes  are  identical  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  heading,  in  the  one  case  "I  beg  to  state  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Government,"  and  in  the  other  case  "I  beg  to  state  on 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  Government." 

Senator  McCumber.  The  first  you  are  reading  is  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  the  Chinese  Government  I 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  notes  are  identical. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  one  is  in  answer  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (reading) : 

When,  after  the  tennination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  raston* 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 
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That  is  the  residential  portion,  for  foreigners.     [Continuing  reading:] 

2.  A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a 
plare  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

3.  If  the  foreign  powers  desire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  regard  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany 
aixl  the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restora- 
tion. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Japanese  answer  to  that  was  identical  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Identical. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Chinese  Government  simply  replied, 
stating  that  they  had  received  a  note  which  provided  so  and  so  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you,  then,  follow  that  up  by  reading  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  itself  which  was  signed  between  Japan  and 
China,  and  place  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  first  article,  sir? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.     [Reading:] 

Article  1.  The  Chinese  Government  engages  to  give  full  assent — 

This  is  the  one  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Y^. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing  reading) : 

to  all  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the 
(ionnan  Government,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  conces- 
5«ioim.  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the 
Pro\'ince  of  Shantung. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  of  the  first  article  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  that  is  all  of  the  first  article.  The  second 
relates  to  the  railways. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  not  the  book  here,  but  I  think  that  in 
one  of  the  articles  the  clause  is  inserted  reserving  the  right  of 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  in  the  notes — ^reserving  for 
China  the  right  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Shall  I  read  the  whole  of  it? 

Senator  McCumber.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  rest. 
Have  you  there  the  treaty  between  China  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  original  treaty  of  1898? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  It  is  probably  in  the  first  article  of 
that  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  stenographer  has  my  httle  record 
that  I  had  the  other  day.     I  do  not  think  it  has  been  retm-ned  to  me. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  not  that  here,  but  it  is,  within  my 
knowledge,  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  China,  in  granting  to  Germany  the  rights 
iinder  the  treaty,  retained  her  sovereignty  over  the  territory  included 
in  (lie  concession. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Except  Tsingtaw,  that  one  spot,  which  is  to  be 
uiider  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  eTapan  now;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  China. 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  there  China  retained  absohite  sovereign tr. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  over  all  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Over  all  the  territory;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  when  CJhina  granted  to  Japan  tK» 
right  to  obtain  the  German  concession,  she  gi'anted  to  Japan  no  furtli^: 
rights  than  Germany  had  obtained,  except  such  as  is  contained  in 
article  2  of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  the  conditions;  yes,  sir.  China  is  a  Ion; 
distance  away,  and  if  I  might 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  you  just  one  question  that  w  in 
my  mind  now  ? 

Mr.' Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  the  time  that  Germany  obtained  her  con- 
cession, did  not  Germany  also  give  a  note  to  the  United  States  to  (iir- 
effect  that  she  claimed  no  sovereignty  over  any  of  this  territory? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  inaxiguration  of  the  Hmv 
doctrine.  It  was  the  protest  of  the  United  States  Govemmont  tc 
Germany  that  inaugurated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hay  policy  or 
the  Hay  doctrine,  or  whatever  it  is  called. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  we  may  say  definitely  that  wha*- 
ever  concessions  Germany  obtained,  she  nad  no  right  oi  sovereignty 
over  any  of  the  district  covered  by  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  and  I  might  state  also  that  in  actual 
operation  she  never  claimed  any  such  sovereignty  or  made  any 
attempt  to  exercise  such  sovereignty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore  Japan  obtained  from  Germany  no 
sovereignty  over  any  of  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.    Might  I  continue,  there,  to  say 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing).  That  after  acq^uiring  the  German 
rights  in  1915,  Japan  did  take  certain  sovereign  rights  not  onlv  in  tht- 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  but  throughout  the  Province  oi  Shan- 
tung, by  the  establishment  of  the  civil  administration  on  October  1. 
1917,  which  was  officially  proclaimed  in  the  Government  Gazette  at 
Tokyo. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  had  no  authority  to  do  that  under 
her  agreement  with  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  was  in  violation  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  in  violation  of  all  precedents  and  all 
agreements  and  everything  else. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  Japan  in  her  note  has  agreed  with 
China  that  she  will  return  a  portion  of  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  can  you  teU  us  what  proportion  i? 
retained  by  Japan  under  article  2 — that  is,  what  proportion  iii 
population  and  size  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  In  population  it  is  about  half  the  total  populati*^:j 
of  Kiaochow.  In  size  it  is  anywhere  from  one-tenth  to  one-nfteenilr 
I  should  say  probably  about  one-tenth. 

Senator  Williams.  One  word  right  there,  if  you  please, 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  one-tenth  of  Bjaochow  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  of  Kiaochow. 
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Senator  Williams.  Not  one-tenth  of  Shantung? 

Mn  FERotJSON.  Yes;  I  mean  just  one-tenth  of  Kiaochow. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  what  rights  may  Japan  exercise  over  the 
territory  in  which  she  retains  sovereign  authority  ? 

Mr.  t^RGiisoN  All  rights;  comimercial,  economic,  governmental, 
military.     In  that  area  is  the  terminus  of  the  raUroad. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  that  she  may  exercise  a  right  over 
that  territory  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  open 
door,  etc.,  that  has  been  established  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  she  can  establish  her  own  customhouse.  I 
should  say  she  obtains  the  same  rights  over  that  concession  of  Tsing- 
tau  which  England  got  from  Germany  by  the  retrocession  of  Helgo- 
land on  her  coast. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  right  to  exclude  from  that  territory 
foreign  ships  and  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  under  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  would  have  the  right  to  do  so  except 
as  she  is  bound  by  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  By  treaties  with  other  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  as  notes  are  exchanged  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  it  would  become,  ipso  facto,  a  part  of  Japan, 
and  be  under  the  same  status,  so  far  as  treaty  rights  are  concernea,  as 
to  foreigners,  as  any  other  part  of  Japan  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  population  of  China  ?  What  is 
the  best  estimate  you  can  give  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  About  375,000,000, 1  should  say. 

Snator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  population  of  the  Province  of 
Shantung? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  38,000,000,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  mari- 
time customs,  which  is  the  official  basis. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  started  to  say  something  a  minute  ago, 
when  Senator  McCumber  wanted  to  ask  a  question  because  he  haait 
right  in  his  mind,  and  then  vou  did  not  finish.  You  said  that  China 
is  a  long  distance  away,  and  then  started  to  say  something  else. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  just  introduced  what  I  intended  to  say, 
by  the  simile  of  Heligoland  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  as  presenting 
a  shnilar  condition  to  that  of  Tsingtau  on  the  coast  of  China. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything,  either  from  reading 
oriental  literature  or  from  advices,  or  from  personal  information,  as 
to  what  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  people  generally  is  about  the  con- 
cession of  Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Fergusoi^.  1  know  from  actual  experience.  I  left  China,  I 
might  state,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
up  to  that  time  what  the  feeling  in  China  was,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  had  official  communications  and  also  read  constantly  the  daily 
press  of  China  and  I  know  what  the  opinion  there  is.  I  think  it  is 
not  too  strong  to  say  that  the  feeling  is  a  feeling  of  outrage  that  China 
has  not  only  m  this  instance  been  forced  to  a  specific  act  by  one  for- 
eign nation,  but  that  by  the  treaty  for  the  first  time  a  union  of  na- 
tions comes  in  to  give  sanction  to  a  thing  which  she  feels  is  wrong 
and  is  an  outrage  on  her  sovereign  rights.  In  every  former  instance 
where  such  concessions  have  been  wrung  from  her,  the  balance  of 
power  among  nations  has  always  made  it  possible  that  some  powers 
would  come  to  her  and  say,  ^' We  are  sorry  for  you  and  we  will  help 
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you  out  as  much  as  we  con,"  In  this  instance  China  fei 
has  been  robbed  of  her  rights  in  Shantung  by  one  natior 
by  Germany,  and  those  rights  transferred  to  Japan,  and 
other  nations  have  come  along  and  have  joined  in  app^o^ 
seems  to  her  an  infamous  act;  and  among  those  powei 
approving  it  is  the  Nation  which  she  haa  always  coun 
most  dismterested  friend,  the  United  States.  Does  tl 
your  question) 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yea.  I  want  now  to  follow  that 
ing  you,  are  you  still  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  th 
of  Ciina? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yea;  I  am  still  acting  as  adviser  to  th 
of  China.  I  came  here  on  official  work  for  the  Govemmei 
and  I  expect  to  return  at  the  end  of  October. 

Senator  Bhandegee.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  I 
that  you  have  described  as  being  prevalent  among  Chint 
the  opinion  of  the  President  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Unquestionably;  and  of  the  premier,  ai 
tically  every  member  of  the  cabinet,  of  all  of  the  gover 
Provmces  whom  I  have  met,  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Chinei 
of  Commerce  at  Peking,  at  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai  and 
all  of  whom  I  have  met  in  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  reading  the  native 
you  speak  Chinese  as  well  as  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yos,  naturally.  All  my  official  dealing: 
native  language.     I  never  use  interpreters. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  you  are  able  to  ascerti 
hand  the  opinions  of  prominent  men  in  China) 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  when  I  meet  the  President  of  Ch 
else  is  present,  and  I  talk  directly  with  hiTn  as  I  woul 
President  of  our  own  coimtry,  and  without  intermediaries 

Senator  McCumber.  China  was  equally  indignant  whoi 
seized  her  territory  under  the  threat  of  arms  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCtjmber,  And  she  is  indignant  now;  and  m 
cause  of  this  act  but  because  of  a  aeries  of  Uke  acts  over  a 
years,  whereby  China's  territory  haa  been  taken  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  her  sovereignty  over  that  ten 
inated  by  the  great  Caucasian  powers) 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  thai 
about  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900,  of  course.  But  n 
Senator " 

Senator  McCumbee.  Yes, 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing).  That  in  this  instance  tl 
stances  are  unique;  because,  whereas  in  former  seizures,  f 
in  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany  in  the  first  inata 
suffered  but  Er^land  came  at  once  to  her  rescue  and  t4X)k 
occupation  of  Wie-Hai-Wei,  which  is  a  part  of  Shantung  I 
was  a  friendly  occupation  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  England 
possession  in  order  to  offset  the  German  forcible  seizure  of 
which  immediately  following  it,  the  United  States  issued  tl 
Germany,  and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  all  the  gre 
guaranteeing  in  future  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  an 
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door  in  commerce;  so  that  although  China  at  that  time  lost  out  by 
tlie  action  of  Germany,  she  still  felt  that  behind  her  was  the  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  western  nations. 

Senator  McCumbek.  And  she  felt,  also,  that  she  could  play  one  of 
these  nations  against  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  which  has  been  the  center,  as  I  might  state 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  and  I  think  in  doinff  that  I  would 
state  that  that  had  been  the  only  foreign  policy  avauable  to  China 
since  the  beginning  of  her  treaty  communications,  to  play  one  power 
off  against  another. 

Senator  McCumber.  My  questions,  Doctor,  are  leading  toward 
another  point. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  based  upon  this  proposition,  that 
the  Caucasian  race  has  taken  advantage  of  the  yellow  race  wherever 
it  could  do  so,  and  that  even  the  American  nation  has  not  been 
entirely  free  from  censure  in  that  line,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  sent  Admiral  Perry  over  to  Japan  and  compelled  Japan,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  guns  of  our  fleet,  to  open  up  her  ports. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Might  I  say  there,  in  relation  to  the  opening  up 
of  Japan,  that  we  sent  that  expedition  imder  Admiral  Perry  not  to 
compel  Japan  to  open  her  ports,  but  to  compel  her  to  give  satisfac- 
tion for  miu*dering  American  seamen  on  her  coasts. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  resulted  in  the  opening  of  her 
ports? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  it  in  whatever  way  you  like.  Now,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  ought  to  agree  together  and  have  some  kind  of  a  compact 
that  they  will  cease  their  past  conduct — their  conduct,  in  the  light  of 
the  past — against  China,  and  that  they  will  do  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  to  compel  Japan  to  return  Shantung  and  Kiaochow  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  order  to  do  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  many  of  the  great  nations  to  release  China  from  existing  obli- 
gations. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  at  least  they  ought  to  agree  that  they 
will  not  carry  on  their  efforts  to  seize  Chinese  territory  any  further. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  did  make  such  an  agreement  in  1899,  sir, 
and  no  Chinese  territory,  with  the  exception  of  this  taking  over  of 
Japan,  has  been  seized  since  1899.  They  promised  Mr.  Hay  in  the 
reply  to  his  notes — Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many— that  they  would  not  take  any  more  territory  from  China, 
and  no  territory  has  since  that  time  oeen  taken  from  China  except 
this  present  transfer  of  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  not  the  benefits  of  that  agreement  further 
expanded  along  about  1911,  when  the  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
including  Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  entered  into  a  consortium  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
China  to  carry  out  her  definite  program  of  reforms  and  to  abstain 
from  acquiring  spheres  of  influence  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Knox.  And  to  operate  generally  for  the  advantage  of 
China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  object  of  that  banking  consortium 
also  was  that  each  nation  should  disclose  to  the  other  its  financial 
arrangements  concerning  China. 

Senator  Knox.  And  fliat  no  concessions  or  advantages  were  to  be 
obtained  in  China  except  they  were  participated  in  by  all  the  nations  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.     May  1  answer  further  in  elucidation  of 

that? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  arrangement  went  on  very  well  until  1912, 
when  the  new  republic  was  formed  in  China,  displacing  the  old  Mon- 
archy, and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  for  the  Central  Government  to  make  a  loan  quickly,  and 
it  made  a  loan  through  some  Belgium  bankers,  which  is  generally 
Imown  as  the  Crisp  loan,  which  interfered  with  that  plan.  But  that 
was  only  a  temporary  interference,  and  in  1912  the  American  Govern- 
ment took  the  position  that  this  banking  consortium  was  securing 
such  a  hold  over  the  financial  interests  of  China  that  although  it  was 
international  in  character,  it  was  leading  directly  to  the  point  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  customs,  the 
receipts  of  revenue  and  the  disbursements,  and  thus  have  a  practical 
interference  with  the  internal  administration  of  China. 

Senator  E^ngx.  But  that  wias  only  done  for  the  service  of  the 
loan  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will  remember  that  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  notified  the  American  group 
of  bankers  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States  would  be  with- 
drawn from  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  might  I  state  also  in  fiu*ther  elucidation  of 
what  Senator  McCumber  asked  me,  that  the  reason  for  the  action 
of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  at  that  time  was  the  fear 
lest  in  any  respect  America  should  deviate  from  her  well-lmown 
policy  of  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China.  It  created 
a  great  deal  of  comment  and  made  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  our  American  bankers.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the 
present  administration  that  no  interference  should  occur  in  the 
mtemal  administration  of  China  that  that  drastic  action  was  taken, 
I  mav  say  that  it  has  since  been  reversed,  because  the  administra- 
tion nas  within  the  last  year  taken  a  new  policy  and  has  approved 
a  return  of  this  American  group  of  American  bankers. 

Senator  E^nox.  That  aUeged  interference  there  was  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a  foreign  financial  officer  to  see  that  the 
monev  advanced  by  the  six-power  group  was  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  advanced,  honestly  used  for  the  piuposes  of  Cnina; 
is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  this  administration  since  it  overthrew  that 
arrangement  in  the  spring  of  1913,  which  I  think  was  within  a  very 
few  weeks  after  this  administration  came  in,  has  not  it  sought  to 
renew  that  consortium  ? 
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ilr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  last  year,  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  abeady  been  entered  into,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  being 
the  representative  of  the  American  bankers,  Sir  Charles  Addis 
representing  the  British  bankers,  Odagari  representing  the  Japanese 
and  Simon  representing  the  French.  That  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  within  the  last  two  months  in  Paris  by  these  four  groups 
to  become  again  a  quadruple  group.  It  was  first  a  quadruple  group, 
then  a  quintuple  group,  and  nnally  a  sextuple  group. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  in  effect  a  renewal  of  the  pohcy  of  the  previous 
administration  in  that  particular? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  know  that  the  group  has  been 
org^anized,  but  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  organized,  whether  or 
not  the  same  as  on  the  original  basis,  I  have  no  means  yet  of  ascer- 
taining. 

Senator  Knox.  I  might  tell  you  that  having  read  it  I  find  that  it 
is  the  same  except  that  it  is  expanded  to  include  industrial  lines, 
which  the  consortium  did  not  intend  to  cover. 

Now  just  one  more  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  American 
prestige  in  China  had  reached  its  high-water  mark  alon^  about  1912 
by  reiison  of  these  altrustic  efforts  instigated  by  the  Linited  States 
to  bring  the  other  nations  of  the  world  m  accord  to  assist  China  to 
develop  herself  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  higher  in  1912  than  in  any  other  time.  It 
was  higher  in  1917  and  1918  and  had  suffered  no  diminution  from  its 
greatest  height,  imtil  news  began  to  leak  out  from  Paris  of  this 
arrangement  concerning  Shantung,  to  which  the  United  States  was 
apparently  preparing  to  accede. 

Senator  Knox.  I^t  me  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber's  suggestion  that  the  Caucasian  race  had  habitually  taken 
advantage  oi  China  by  acquiring  spheres  of  influence  and  territory 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Is  not  the  distinction  between  these 
transactions  and  other  transactions  this,  that  the  United  States 
never  was  a  party  to  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Exactly.  I  thoueht  I  brought  that  out  in  my  first 
statement  in  answer  to  Senator  Lodge. 

Senator  BlNox.  Perhaps  you  did. 

Mr,  Ferguson.  The  difference  is  that  the  United  States  never  has 
taken  any  Chinese  territory  and  never  has  been  a  party  to  other 
nations  taking  it,  and  as  far  as  m^r  knowledge  goes  has  always  taken 
some  means  of  protesting  against  it,  either  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
with  other  powers  or  by  a  representation  through  the  American 
M.  nister  in  Peking  to  the  Chinese  Government  saying  that  they  greatly 
reigretted  the  action  that  had  been  taken.  It  has  frequently  been 
done. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wanted  to  ask  Senator  McCmnber  if  he 
desired  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  have  only  a  question  or  two,  if  the  witness 
is  not  taken  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  object  in  any  sense  to  interruption  by  any 
Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  speaking  about  interrupting  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  meant  inter- 
ruptions to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No. 
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Senator  McCumber.  You  have  spoken  of  an  exchang 
between  the  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  w 
general  policy  was  outlined  that  all  of  these  great  nati 
refrain  from  adding  to  their  territorial  limits  by  the  seizure 
territory  t 
Mr.  Febouson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  of  course,  those  were  executi 
tions  and  hardly  had  the  sanctity  and  force  of  treaties.  N 
not  think  that  we  would  greatly  strengthen  that  gene 
instead  of  mere  diplomatic  notes  between  the  heads  of  go' 
the  nations  themselves  would  enter  into  a  solemn  compat 
only  would  they  refrain  from  any  further  seizure  of  Chines 
but  that  they  would  see  to  it  that  no  other  one  of  the  grt 
should  seize  that  territory,  and  use  the  force  of  war  if  m 
accomplish  that  result.  Would  that  not  be  a  great  pn 
China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir;  if  that  action  wert 
upon  connivance  and  what  our  American  conscience  musi 
as  an  infamous  and  scandalous  deal,  and  that  there  can 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  great  nations  in  any  policy  whii 
primarily  upon  an  unjust  and  unrighteous  act. 

Senator  McCumber.  Must  not  these  nations  if  they  en 
compact  recognize  the  fact  that  Japan  in  her  diplomatic  : 
China  has  agreed  absolutely  to  the  return  of  that  territory 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  air;  but  the  point  which  I  make  is 
nations  never  before  had  been  asked  to  connive — not  only  1 
States,  but  other  nations — to  connive  at  the  seizure  of  pre 
upon  that  base  the  promise  that  thev  never  woidd  do  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  hopeful  attituae  for  the  future,  and 
in  that  respect  that  I  should  be  expressing  "the  attitude  of  t 
Goveriunent  in  the  matter,  that  a  definite  promise  never 
the  future  should  not  be  based  upon  the  promise  that  a  tl 
is  already  made  should  be  overlooked. 

Senator  McCoMBBR.  But  suppose  you  have  not  only  U 
promise  not  to  steal  in  the  future  but  the  promise  of  the  n 
did  the  stealing  that  it  will  return  the  property  and  the  nat 
world  hack  that  agreement  for  the  return  of  that  property 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say,  sir,  whereas  I  have  no  au 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  I  wouli 
statement  as  being  correct  that  if  any  such  propitious  eve 
could  take  place  that  Japan  would  return  all  that  she  hat 
Germany  or  China  and  carry  out  what  she  said  in  her  ulti 
Germany  of  August  15,  1914,  the  eventual  restoration  of 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  and  if  on  top  of  that  all  the 
the  world  would  guarantee  that  this  should  be  carried  c 
would  resume  a  condition  not  only  of  tranquillity  but  als 
satisfaction  with  the  result. 

Senator  Williams.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  would  like  to  return  to  that  a  mora 
Senator,  if  I  may  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  treaties  sett 
world  wars  have  been  founded  largely  upon  the  status  quo  i 
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of  the  war?  Is  there  anything  new  in  Japan's  keeping  possession  of 
what  she  conquered  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  then  the  only  thing  new  that  is  being 
proposed  to  the  world  is  that  that  sort  of  thing  shall  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  new  about  that  in  my 
mind  is  that  we  are  asking  a  nation  which  has  had  a  different  policy 
to  change  her  policy  and  connive  at  it  and  agree  to  this  settlement. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  different  way  of  expressing  it,  but 
wliat  we  are  all  really  agreeing  to  do  is  to  let  Japan  keep  what  she 
conquered  from  Germany  and  what  came  to  her  by  cession  from 
China, 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  no,  sir.  May  I  state  that  that  is  not  what 
we  are  agreeing  to  ?  By  the  treaty  we  are  agreeing  to  give  Japan  a 
groat  deal  more  than  she  got  from  Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  difference  of  interpretation  between 
me  and  you.  I  do  not  want  to  argue,  of  course,  but  I  think  that 
when  Japan  made  a  treaty  with  China  that  she  was  to  take  over  the 
German  possessions,  she  took  over  them  and  nothing  more.  But 
let  that  pass.  I  think  we  have  three  or  four  Senators  richt  here  now 
on  this  board  who  live  in  territory  that  we  took  from  Mexico  as  the 
rasult  of  war.  Half  of  Europe  is  based  upon  treaties  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years^  War  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  I  do 
not  know  what  else,  and  in  all  those  cases  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
of  the  war  was  put  on  the  map. 

Senator  Moses.  I  should  like  to  point  out  right  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  territory  was  taken  from  enemies  and  not  from 

Senator  Williams.  This  was  taken  from  an  enemy,  too;  I  mean 
by  Japan.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument,  gentlemen,  nor 
to  get  into  a  debate  about  that.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  witness,  nor 
am  I  in  favor  of  the  Shantung  provision.     I  do  not  like  it,  myself. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  1  am  just  remarking  to  the  witness  that 
in  denominating  it  perfidy  and  shame  and  all  that,  it  is  going  pretty 
far  if  he  will  take  account  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  was  not  stated  in  the 
record  that  I  was  saying,  in  characterizing  it  as  infamous  and  dis- 
honorable, and  80  forth,  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Chinese  people  ? 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  so  understand  you.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Mexican  Government  toward  us. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  which  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
tfiore  are  some  Senators  around  the  table  who  are  representing 
territory  that  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  in  which  Japan  is  acquiring  this  territory  of  Shantung. 
Of  course  we  all  recomize  the  fact  that  the  Senator 

Senator  Williams.  1  am  not  putting  them  on  the  same  level,  except 
that  they  are  both  acquisitions,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  usually  very  correct 
in  any  historical  allusion  or  parallel  that  lie  may  make  or  draw. 
The  territory  that  he  refers  to,  however,  which  is  represented  by  two 
of  the  Senators— Senator  Smith  of  Arizona  and  myself — was  not 
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acquired  in  the  first  place  by  conquest.  A  large  part  of  the  territory 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself  was  acquired  bv 
treaty  with  the  sovereign  Republic  of  Texas,  which  became  after- 
wards the  State  of  Texas.  The  other  portion  of  the  territory,  which  is 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  that  whicfi  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  California,  was  acquired  by  purchase,  by 
treaty.  It  was  later  confirmed  by  another  acquisition  oy  purchase 
of  additional  territory.  This  territory  was  acquu'ed  by  three  distinct 
purchases,  one  from  the  State  of  Texas,  one  from  the  State  of  Mexico, 
and  a  subsequent  purchase,  confirming  the  title  and  acquiring  a 
small  additional  territory  from  the  Government  of  Mexico.  It  i^ 
often  said  that  we  acquired  this  territory  by  an  outrageous  act  of 
acquisition 

The  Chairman.  We  paid  $20,000,000  for  it. 

Senator  Fall  (contmuing).  But  the  historical  facts  are  to  tlie 
contrary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  allow  me  to  be  put 
in  the  attitude  of  saying  that  the  Mexican  War  was  outrageous.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  it  was  very  much  justified,  and  I  had 
a  grandfather  who  was  woimded  during  the  war  and  a  lot  of  relatives 
who  went  out  to  help  Texas  gain  her  independence  before  the  war. 
They  were  justified.  I  am  merely  saying  that  it  is  nothing  new  to 
the  world  to  have  conquests  recognized  m  a  treaty  of  peace  at  its 
conclusion. 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  if  I  imderstood  your  statement  cor- 
rectly, it  was  that  imder  this  treaty  we  in  some  wa}^  give  to  Japan 
more  than  Germany  had  of  Chinese  rights  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  now,  what  do  we  assure  to  Japan  other 
than  that  which  is  granted  by  article  156,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  German  renunciation  in  favor  of  Japan  of  all  her  rights, 
titles,  and  privileges  obtained  in  China.  All  that  Japan  gets  under 
that  is  that  Germany  surrenders  to  Japan  what  rights  Germany  had 
in  it,  and  I  do  not  tnink  that  you  will  find  anythmg  in  articles  156, 
167,  end  158  further  than  the  mere  renimciation  of  German  rights  in 
favor  of  Japjan.  Wherein  in  the  treaty  does  Japan  obtain  any  other 
additional  rights  that  we  have  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  In  reply  to  your  Question,  Senator,  if  you  will  open 
to  article  156,  the  second!  paragrapn  reads  as  follows: 

All  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railway,  including  its  branch  linff^ 
together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rJlin^ 
stock,  mines,  plant,  and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  are  and  rem&ir 
acquired  by  Japan — 

Now,  the  point  comes  in  here: 

together  with  all  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  that  is  Germany's  agreement  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  is  not  a  clear  imderstandinfi;  of  that.  That 
is  not  what  the  Chinese  Government  understands  that  to  mean.  It 
undei-stands,  or  it  fears,  rather — perhaps  I  should  not  use  as  stronii 
a  statement  as  that  it  understands — ^but  it  fears  that  the  ri«:ht 
which  it  had  to  take  over  and  redeem  German  interests  in  railwa}'^ 
and  mines  in  the  Shantung  Province  now  goes  definitely  to  Japan, 
and  they  remain  acquired  by  Japan  without  any  prospect  of  haviii? 
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them  come  back  to  her.  It  is  the  same  with  the  submarine  cable. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  railway  was  a  privately  owned  railway, 
not  a  Government  State  railway,  and  the  mines  were  owned  by  the 
Shantung-Berbou  Co.;  and  only  a  portion  of  the  capital  in  the  sub- 
marine cable — at  least  it  was  so  stated  by  the  Chinese  Government — 
was  German  Government  property.  And  this  private  German  prop- 
erty is  taken  over  without  any  power  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
redeem  it  in  future,  as  China  can  do  with  all  other  railway  concessions 
in  China,  and  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  Japan  and  remains  acquired 
by  Japan, 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  let  us  see  what  the  words  ''remain 
acquired  by  Japan''  refer  to. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  refer  to  the  German  rights,  sir.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  refer  to  the  first  proposition: 

Germany  renounces,  in  favor  of  Japan,  all  her  rights,  title,  and  privilepee — particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  territory  of  Kiaochow — railways,  mines,  and  submarine 
cables  which  she  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  treatjr  concluded  by  her  with  China  on 
March  6,  1898,  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  German  rights.  Then  this  is  descriptive 
of  them — 

All  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtau-Tsinanfu  Railway,  including  its  branch  lines, 
together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rolling 
fttook.  mines,  plant,  and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan,  together  with  all  rights  and  privil^es  attaching  thereto. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  words  ''are  and  remain  acquired' 'refer 
back  to  the  first  provision,  that  Germany  renounces  all  those  rights, 
and  of  course  in  the  renunciation  of  those  rights  they  remain  in  Japan. 
Now 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  sure- 


Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  finish  my  question,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Remain  for  how  long  ?  They  certainly  could 
not  remain  longer  than  the  99  years,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Chinese  Government  so  fears. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  so  fears,  but  under  the  wording  of  the 
treaty 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  considers 


Senator  McCumber.  Whatever  Japan  acquired  of  the  German 
ricrhts,  if  the  German  rights  expire  at  the  end  of  99  years  after  1898, 
of  course  the  Japanese  rights  would  have  to  expire  with  that,  would 
they  not  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  hope  so ;  but  I  myself  consider,  and  have 
advised  the  Chinese  Government,  that  I  consider  the  wording  of  the 
section  to  be  so  indistinct  that  that  is  a  very  dubious  question,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  in  addition  to  this  acquiring  simplv 
of  the  rights  of  Germany,  Japan  enters  into  another  treaty  with 
China  whereby  she  agrees  to  return  the  territory  to  China,  do  you 
not  think  she  ought  to  be  held  strictly  to  that  by  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world,  and  would  be  so  held  in  case  of  a  league  of 
nations  1 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  hope  so.  May  I  express  the  reason  why 
the  Chinese  Government  fears  as  it  does? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25,  1915—1 
think  you  have  a  copy  of  it  there — it  says: 

As  regards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany  ani 
the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  th^ 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restora- 
tion. 

That  is  what  China  agreed  to  in  her  dealings  with  Japan.  Now 
Japan  takes  this  matter  to  Paris,  and  Paris  gives  her  very  much  more 
than  she  got  from  China,  by  taking  all  this,  and  without  any  reference 
to  China  turning  it  over  to  Japan.  Do  you  see  my  point,  sir?  Under 
article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25  the  disposal  of  all  this  property  outside 
of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  to  be  by  mutual  arrangemcDt 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Govemmente.  Under  articles  156 
and  167  it  is  disposed  of  without  any  reference  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, by  turning  it  over  directly  to  Japan,  and  the  wording  is  **  are 
and  remain  acquired  by  Japan ;*'  so  that  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
Chinese  GoveAunent  should  fear  that  the  reason  of  Japan  in  chanpim: 
the  method  of  procedure  which  was  provided  for  in  the  note  wkich 
was  wrung  from  China  under  duress  on  May  26,  1915,  to  the  terms  of 
articles  156  and  157,  would  naturally  be  in  the  interest  of  Japan 
herself,  and  therefore  China  entertains  the  fear  that  what  Japan 
means  by  this  is  that  this  shall  all  come  imder  the  same  heading:  a^ 
article  2  of  that  same  note  referring  to  concessions,  that  it  shall 

f;o  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  without  any  reference 
urther  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  notwithstanding  what  the  Chinese 
may  fear,  I  think  both  you  and  I  must  give  this  article  a  construction 
in  conformity  with  the  theory  that  Germany  transfers  to  Japan  ih&^ 
rights,  and  whatever  Japan  receives  under  article  156  is  the  German 
right  and  nothing  but  the  German  right,  and  that  is  by  virtue  of  her 
treaty  with  Gennany.  Now  if  she  nas  another  treaty  with  Chin* 
whereby  in  addition  to  this  she  agrees  to  turn  back  what  she  doe^ 
get  from  Germany  under  article  166,  she  must  be  held  to  return  it: 
and  referring  to  article  2,  there  we  must  assume  at  least  ^at  goiui 
faith  will  be  exercised  in  the  making  of  the  agreement  with  China. 
If  she  does  not  act  in  good  faith,  she  is  breaking  her  agreement  with 
China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mav  I  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  why  it  dot-s 
not  seem  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  article 
156? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  shall  be  venr  glad  to  have  your  view. 

I!^.  Ferguson.  Because  in  the  m'st  paragraph  you  will  notiie. 
Senator,  that  Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Japan.  Now  if  pan- 
graph  2  and  paragraph  3  stated  the  same  thing,  there  wt)uld  be  no 
possible  doubt  that  your  interpretation  of  that  is  the  only  possible 
mterpretation.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  th^t  the  first  s^tion  say? 
she  renounces  that  in  favor  of  Japan,  and  the  next  section  takes  th«6e 
things  all  up  into  a  group  and  says  that  they  are  and  remain  ac* 
quired  by  Japan,  surely  there  is  some  reason  for  the  diffatmce  in  the 
wording,  ana  that  gives  very  serious  distress  to  China,  and  leav<6 
open  the  possibility  of  Japanese  claims  in  that  matter;  and  it  is  c(  t 
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invidious  to  say  that  Japan  has  been  eager  to  acquire  from  China, 
through  every  possible  loophole  of  verbiage  or  transaction,  all  avail- 
able opportunity  for  her  own  aggrandizement. 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  you  yourself  would  not  claim  that 
by  the  use  of  the  word  '^renounces"  Japan  would  obtain  anything 
in  addition  to  what  she  would  have  obtained  had  they  used  the  wordS 
''Germany  grants  to  Japan  all  her  rights  ?'' 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  that  is  quite  clear.  That  part  is  quite 
clear — the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumber.  Japan,  after  all,  imder  whatever  the  term 
used  may  be,  can  only  obtain  what  Germany  obtained. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  the  first  paragraph,  yes,  but  note  that  the 
treaty  can  give  Japan  a  great  deal  more  than  Germany  had. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  give  anything  more  unless  the 
words  '* remain  acquired  by  Japan''  mean  tnat  it  remains  acquired 
in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  what  it  seems  to  me  to  mean. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  Germany  would  be  renoimcing  more 
than  she  had. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  Germany  does  her  act  of  renimciation 
in  the  first  paragraph.  The  second  paragraph  is  the  statement  of 
all  the  signatory  pow^ers  to  this  treaty,  not  Germany's  renimciation. 
Germany's  renunciation  is  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  civilized  nation 
will  give  it  the  construction  that  China  fears. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  not  be  civilized,  but  I  give  it  that  con- 
struction. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  think  any  civilized  nation  would. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Senator,  I  may  say  that  China  has  had  experience 
in  this  matter  in  dealing  with  Japan  in  reference  to  Korea  and  in 
Manchuria. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  has  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  has  had  a  long  Ime  of  precedents  that  cause 
her  to  be  wary  of  such  phrases,  and  she  has  a  serious  fear  of  that 
phrase. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  do  not  blame  her  for  being  auspicious. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  On  this  very  point  I  want  to  ask  you,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  to  treaties  between  China  and  Japan,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  bad  faith  in  the  past,  we  are  talking  now  about 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  In  the  first  clause  it  says,  ^'Germany 
renounces,"  and  in  the  second  clause  it  says,  ''all  German  rights/' 
and  then  the  third  para^aph  says,  ''the  German  State  submarine 
cables  Arom  Tsingtao  to  ^anghai  and  from  Tsingtao  to  Chefoo  "  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Williams.  And  article  157  says,  'tho  ii 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  tht 
Kiaoohow." 

Mr.  Ferousos.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  how  can  it  mean  anything 
Germany  owns,  when  it  says  so  in  every  clause? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  Germany  did  not  own.  It  is  tl 
statement  of  the  Japanese  Government,  as  to  whether  tl 
without  any  legal  review  of  it,  was  German  state  ow 
privately  ownea,  a  thing  which  I  do  not  think  has  occ 
handling  of  private  property  in  any  other  part  of  the  t 
the  ipse  dixit  statement  that  this  property  does  belong  l< 
State;  whereas  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  as  fi 
accurately  supposed — ^because  I  had  a  great  deal  of  deali 
administration  of  the  Tsingtao  Railway  when  I  was  the  c\ 
of  the  Chinese  Railway  Administration — that  it  was 
owned  concern,  and  as  far  as  I  know  that  has  never  bi 
That  is  taken  over  and  has  been  stated  to  be  German  f 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  says  in  this  treaty  "the  r 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  thf 
Kiaochow,  then  this  treaty  can  not  carry  any  priv 
property,  because  it  is  expressly  limited  to  the  properl 
the  German  State. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  who  is  going  to  determine  that? 

Senator  Williams.  Well^  that  is  another  question,  thai 
up  in  treaties  between  Chma  and  Japan,  and  probably 
the  disadvantage  of  China.     I  do  now  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  an  &>Tu 
want  to  ask  a  question.  Does  not  the  description  "tl 
Tsinanfu  Railway,"  and  "submarine  cable  from  Tsingti 
hai"  describe  property  that  is  partly  private? 

Mr.  FtaiousON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  gives  it  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  as  far  as  my  Knowledge  goes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  submarine  cable? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  submarine  cable  and  the  railway^ 

The  CnAiRM.4N.  ,1  said  both  the  submarine  cable  and 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  before  you  get 
Is  it  not  your  construction,  ana  the  fear  of  the  Chines 
Germany  were  making  a  quitclaim  deed  to  Japan  of  m 
than  Germany  itself  owned,  and  that  that  quitclaim  de 
of  these  articles  is  being  turned  into  what  China  fears 
ranty  deed  to  Japan  of  more  than  Germany  quitclaimed 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  your  simile  is  very  much  t 
Senator 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  call  your 
article  1 57,  to  the  peculiar  language  there  which  may  h 
enccs  in  the  future: 

The  movable  aod  immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State 
of  Kiaochow,  as  well  as  all  the  nghffl  wbicfi  Germany  mi^t  claim  in 
the  norkci  or  improvements  made  or  of  the  expensed  iDCurred  by  her,  i 
rectly,  in  connection  with  this  tenitory,  are  and  remain  acquired  1^ 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  observe  the  loose  language 
and  the  elasticity  of  it,  by  which  any  possible  claim  might  be  made 
by  Japan  now  as  the  successor  of  Gennany. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  way,  if  they  want  to  pre- 
serve any  promises 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Before  you  go  on,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article  156  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  "And  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the 
Province  of  Shantung." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  China  also  fears  that  very  much.  There  were 
eertain  arrangements  there  which  were  wrung  from  her  under  duress. 
Tliere  may  be  arrangements  there  which  were  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  central  government,  made  by  provincial  or  local 
officials,  which  if  the  Chinese  Government  had  oeen  cognizant  of 
them  would  have  been  promptly  disallowed,  but  this  makes  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  them  forward  as  a  claim  for  rights.  That  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  That  is  the  last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  article  156,  "  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Province 
of  Shantimg.*'  Arrangements  with  whom  ?  Arrangements  with  the 
central  government?  The  government  would  feel  obliged  to  stand 
by  arrangements  made  with  the  central  government,  but  naturally 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  held 
accountable  for  arrangements  with  provincial  or  municipal  authorities 
which  had  not  been  reported  to  the  central  government. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  it  nad  been  desired  by  the 
powers  who  executed  this  treaty  to  preserve  the  promise  of  Japan,  do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  promise  should  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  strange  part  of  the  treaty,  to 
my  mind,  that  Japan  having  made  a  promise  to  China  to  return  this, 
hanng  made  this  statement  in  her  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
man >•  that  she  would*  return  it,  the  treatv  itself  makes  no  mention  of 
the  promise.  As  far  as  I  know  all  the  obligations  of  every  nation  are 
included  in  the  treaty,  and  this  obligation  to  return  Kiaochow  to 
(^hina,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  May  I 
add  there,  Senator — I  hope  I  am  not  too  discursive 

Senator  Johnson  oi  CaUfornia.  No;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  process  of  restoring  Kiaochow  to  China 
on  the  part  of  Japan  could  have  been  such  a  simple  thing  that  the 
means  which  have  been  adopted  since  1914  can  only  be  explained  to 
my  mind  bv  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  Japan 
i<»  make  the  return  to  China  as  difficult  as  possible.  Japan  captured 
Kiaochow.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  turn  it  back  to  China  at  that 
time  and  withdraw  her  forces,  and  there  was  no  need  ot  reterring  to 
anybody.  She  would  hare  rid  herself  of  Gorman  influence  in  the 
Far  East,  she  would  hare  kept  faith  with  the  Allies,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  discussion.  But,  insteacl  of  doing  that,  she  has  scat- 
tered her  troops  all  over  the  province  of  Shantung;  she  has  made  a 
<*ivil  administration  in  the  province;  she  has  adtled  every  possible 
<»bstacle  to  the  keeping  of  her  original  promise  in  the  ultimatum  of 
lostoring  Kiaochow  to  China.  The  simple,  easy  process  has  been 
made  a  complicated  and  difficult  one. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  possession  o 
and  of  the  economic  rights  that  have  been  referred  to 
practical  control  of  the  entire  Province  of  Shantung? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  because  it  gives  her  the  right  t 
railroad,  which  she  has  already  exercised  by  the  appoin 
ordinary  police  but  of  gondarnies,  a  part  of  her  army  c 
That  scatters  troops  along  the  whole  line  of  the  railway  f< 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  ua  some 
the  economic  resources  of  Shantxme  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  output  of  tne  three  coal  mines,  o 
tsze,  one  at  Hungshan,  ana  one  at  Kin-ling-hsien,  ia  abo 
tons  of  coal  per  annxmi.  There  are  iron  mines  at  Posh, 
sibilities  of  which  have  been  variously  estimated.  A  Gem 
made  a  fairly  low  estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  them. 
not  been  developed.  A  Japanese  expert  engineer  made  a : 
estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  iron.  There  are  also  sil 
its  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  a  very  old  i 
in  that  Province. 

The  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pro 
of  the  great  industries.  For  a  very  long  time  a  large  pt 
silk  imported  into  the  United  States  came  from  Chef 
northwesterly  part  of  the  Province  the  cotton  industi 
recently  developed. 

The  Province  is  a  very  rich  one,  both  agriculturally  and 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  comparison  with 
incea  in  China,  what  would  you  say  of  the  productivity  i 
in  resources  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  in  the  second  class  of  China  Froi 
most  productive  Provinces  are  Eaangsu  and  Cheh-kinj 
should  say  next  to  those  two  Provinces  would  come  this 
Shantung. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  there  any  possibil 
merce  or  trade  in  which  the  United  States  might  be  inb 
Shantung  Province? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  United  States  has  very  large  con 
terests,  in  the  sale  of  United  States  exports,  and  in  the  ii 
that  Province, 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  distributing  point ' 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Formerly  the  distributing  point  wa»  e 
foo,  but  after  the  German  occupation  of  Kiaochow  and  t 
ment  of  that  harbor  and  the  building  of  the  railroad  in  1 
many  of  the  products  were  diverted  to  the  port  of  Taingi 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then,  we  have  a  mate 
in  Kiaochow  and  in  the  Province  of  Shantung? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  A  very  large  interest;  I  should  say, 
ately  to  other  Provinces  in  China,  a  larger  interest  than 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Provinces  of  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whethe: 
request  was  made  by  our  Government  of  the  Chinese  Go^' 
enter  the  war  i  I  tJiink  the  President  testified  to  that  yes 
your  statement  would  be  only  cumulative. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  j 
communicated  that  request  on  behalf  of  the  minister  to 
Government,  and  was  cognizant  of  the  request  and  saw 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in 
[nin?uance  of  the  request  of  the  United  States  China  did  enter  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  at  the  reauest  and  on  the  continual  urging 
of  the  United  States  officials  in  Pelcing  that  China  entered  the  war. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
rf'presontations  were  made  to  China  by  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  United  States  would  safeguard  Chinese  interests  at  the  peace 
conference  ? 

Mr,  Ferguson.  I  never  heard  officially  of  any  such  statements, 
tliough  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  tne  United  States  promised 
China — that  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge — ^promised  to 
support  China  in  her  claim  to  bemg  represented  at  the  peace  con- 
forence.  TTiere  was  doubt  as  to  whether  China  would  oe  given  a 
scat  in  the  peace  conference  previous  to  her  entering  into  tne  war, 
and  I  know  that  the  United  States  promised  to  use  her  best  offices  to 
serure  a  seat  for  China,  even  before  she  had  entered  the  war,  in  view 
of  this  Kiaochow  incident. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  when  those  representations 
were  made,  they  were  based  upon  the  Chinese  viewpoint  that  she 
wanted  the  Kiaochow  matter  determined  at  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  At  the  peace  conference  and  not  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  Chinese  in  Shantung  Province  went  to  the  war  in  any  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Great  Britain  and  France  both  approached  tne 
Chinese  Government  early  in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  labor- 
ers, and  although  China  nad  not  declared  war  against  Germany  her 
position  relative  to  the  AlUes  was  well  known,  and  the  Allies  were 
given  permission  openly  to  send  officers  into  Shantung  and  other 
provinces  to  recruit  Chmese  laborers.  As  a  result  of  tnat  stations 
were  established  for  the  shipment  of  these  laborers  at  Wei-hai-wei  and 
at  Tsingtao,  and  from  those  two  stations  about  175,000  Chinese 
laborers  were  sent  via  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  France  and 
England,  where  they  du^  trenches,  worked  in  munition  factories,  and 
did  many  other  forms  of  labor. 

1  mi^nt  say  that  the  work  that  was  done  by  these  Chinese  laborers 
is  well  Known  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organization 
of  America,  which  organized  a  band  of  Chinese  secretaties  to  work 
among  those  men,  and  they  have  the  full  details  of  what  they  did  in 
France  and  EIngland. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  a  large  part  of  those  laborers 
come  from  the  Province  of  Shantung  I 

Mr.  Feboubon.  Practically  all  those  that  were  recruited  by  the 
British  Government  came  from  the  Shantung  Province.  About 
20,000  of  them  went  from  a  southern  Province  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  they  were  not  as  strong,  able-bodied  men  as  those  from  Shantung 
Province. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them 
were  killed  over  there  I 

Mr.  Ferguson.  A  weat  many  of  them  were  killed;  and  I  might 
say  from^my  persond  knowledge  in  crossing  the  Pacific  with  one 
boatload  of  them,  consisting  of  2,300  men,  and  talking  with  them, 
that  they  all  hoped  they  were  going  into  the  war,  and  not  simply  to 
go  there  as  laborers,  and  were  anxious  to  be  in  the  war. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  Japan  since  1914 
rights  in  addition  to  those  which  Germany  had  fori 
Shantung  Province  ^ 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  yes;  great  rights. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califtirnia.  State  briefly  and  ge: 
they  are. 

Mr,  Ferguson.  The  1915  treaty  and  notes  referred 
graphical  groups,  of  which  Shantui^  was  only  one;  and  1 
treaty  and  by  those  same  notes  t^pan  acquired  in  Mh 
eastern  Inner  Mongolia  new  rights  of  residence,  rights  o 
agricultural  lands,  rights  to  construct  five  railroads  w 
indicate  on  the  map  u  it  was  any  benefit 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  will  not  be  necassar 

Mr,  Ferguson.  Rights  over  six  mining  districts  in  tit 
three  mini^  districts  in  the  Province  of  Kirin,  the  rigb 
the  Kirin-Cnangchun  Railway  with  the  Korean  border, 
extend  the  railway  westward  into  Chao-yang,  the  ^%at  mi 
Inner  Mongolia,  and  greatly  strengthening  her  claim  upo 
and  eastern  Mongolia.  In  one  way  those  claims  were  en 
markedly  by  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  ai 
for  99  years,  the  extension  of  the  Jease  of  the  Southern 
Railway  for  99  years,  and  the  extension  of  the  Antung-Ih 
way  to  99  yeara,  so  that  those  leases  do  not  expire  until 
first  century.  She  acquired  in  addition  certain  rights  in 
Valley,  chiefly  those  in  reference  to  the  Han-yeh-pine  '. 
Co.,  which  she  obtained  the  right  to  make  a  jo 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Under  this  company  i 
Ta-yeh  iron  mine  from  which  Japan  obtains  nearly  aO  c 
of  iron  ore  for  the  use  of  her  iron  factories. 

She  obtained  also  the  promise  from  China  in  refei 
Province  of  Fu-kien,  opposite  Formosa,  that  no  dock 
should  bo  leased  to  any  power,  or  that  China  would  not  be 
from  any  power  for  developing  docks  there  but  herself. 

I  might  state  that  in  reference  to  the  railways  which  Ja] 
in  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia,  they  are  nearly 
military  railroads  and  not  needed  for  present  commerci 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  commi 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  would  like  to  ask  the  witnes 
questions. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  the  testimony  of  this  witi 
esting  to  all  of  the  committee,  and  we  would  like  to  hear ' 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  examination  has  been  almo) 
one  side  of  the  table. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  continue  it  to-morrow 
move  that  we  adjourn. 

Whereupon  (at  12  o'clock  noon)  the  committee  adji 
Thursday,  August  2i,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


THUBSDAT,  AUGUST  21,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washinfftonj  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pm^uant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  Moses,  and  Swanson. 

STATEXEVT  OF  MB.  JOES  C.  FSBGU80V— Samimed. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ferguson. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Senator  McCumber  have  you  some 
other  questions  you  wish  to  ask  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Nothing  further  now,  Senator. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  anything  else  is  asked  me  I 
want  to  insert  what  Senator  Hitchcock,  I  think  it  was,  asked  me  about 
yesterday.  I  spoke  from  memory,  and  I  have  since  consulted  my 
authorities  and  found  that  my  memory  had  not  served  me  right  in 
the  matter,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  my  testimony  if  possible. 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Febouson.  This  is  in  regard  to  the  convention  between  China 
and  Germany  respecting  the  lease  of  Eaaocliow  to  Grermany.  I  was 
asked  yesterday  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  definitely  specified  in 
that  convention  that  Germany  could  not  sublet  the  leased  territory 
to  any  other  power,  and  I  said  that  according  to  my  memory  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  treaty,  but  that  I  spoke  simply  from  memory 
in  the  matter. 

I  have  since  looked  up  my  records  and  find  that  under  article  5  of 
section  1  of  that  treaty,  which  was  translated  and  inserted  in  the 
British  official  treaty  compilation,  and  also  in  the  compilation  made 
for  our  own  Government  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill  and  printed  in  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office  in  1905,  called  ^*  Treaties 
and  Conventions  with  or  Concerning  China  and  Korea,  1894-1904, 
Washington,  1906  (U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office),"  article  5  of 
section  1,  in  the  second  paragraph,  states 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  of  what  treaty  ?  Will  you  state  the 
vear  ? 

•  _ 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  of  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1898. 
Senator  McCumber.  Between  China  and  Germany  ? 
Mr.   Ferguson.  Between   China   and   Germany,    respecting    the 
lease  of  Baaochow  to  Germany.     It  states: 

(lermany  engages  at  no  time  to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  another 

}>owor. 

I  might  state  that  in  Mr.  Rockhill's  edition  of  the  treaties  he 
appends  a  footnote  to  the  paragraph  beginning  '*The  Chinese  Gov- 
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emment  saDCtions  the  construction  of  Germany,"  hei 
Kockhill  translation  "sections  2  and  3."  This  is  the  foo 
The  following  eectioiu  of  tKe  Gennan-ChiiieBe  agreement  of  March 
never  been  made  public  by  the  Gennan  Government,  but  have  been 
mmiicated  to  peTHons  interested  in  the  development  of  the  protectoi 
ceedings  before  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Reichstag  April  29, 
Blue  Book,  China  No.  1  (1899),  p.  67.  See  also  Precis  of  these  sectio: 
roent,  Brit.  Blue  Book,  China  No.  1  (1899)  p.  152.  The  test  as  give: 
sections  of  the  agreement  is  based  on  unomcial  publications,  but  is, 
eubatantially  correct. 

That  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rockhill'a  footnote. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Excuse  me.  Was  that  publicati 
speak  of  as  having  been  printed  in  the  Government  Pri 
in  Id05,  with  the  title  which  you  gave  it,  printed  as  a 
document  or  as  a  State  Department  paper ) 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  State  Department  paper,  as  I 

1  speak  of  that  simply  from  memory- 
Senator  Brandeoee.  It  is  easy  to  identify  that,  I  thi 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  read  some  provision  ther 
Kockhill's  statement,  as  I  recall  it,  stating  that  China  h 
to  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Is  o,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeqer,  Did  you  not  read  something  t 
not  agreeing  to  an  interpretation  * 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  have  a  memory  that  you  3ai< 
about  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  did  you 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Then  I  am  mistaken  about  that 

Mr.  Feroubon.  I  mi^t  say  that  the  official  text  of  tl 
Qerman,  was  published  oy  the  Imperial  Maritime  Custon 

2  of  "Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  between  China  and  Fore 
Senator  Brandeoee.  As  of  what  datef 

Mr,  Ferguson.  In  1908.  I  have  a  photographic  copy 
oal  convention  in  the  German  language  and  in  Chinese, 
hand  over  to  the  committee  for  any  future  reference,  alto 
□ot  be,  I  suppose,  convenient  to  incorporate  it  in  mj 
I  will  hand  it  over  so  that  the  committee  will  always  ha 

I  would  say  that  in  reference  to  this  paragraph  2  of  i 
provision  in  the  German  text  of  the  treaty  is — ■ 

D  China  gepachtete  Gebiet  nie 

A  literal  translation  of  these  words  would  seem  to  be- 


Senator  McCumber.  That  is  substantially  the  same 
given  here. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  expression  "weiter  zu  verpach 
Kockhill  translation,  which  is  the  English  translation,  i 
"sublease."  Taking  the  literal  meaning  of  the  German 
ever,  this  provision  seems  clearly  to  cut  off  all  privilege  ( 
the  territory,  whether  by  assignment  or  sublease. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  You  will  put  the  German  text  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  will  later  put  the  original  German  text  into  the 
record  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ao  so.  I  will  state  also  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Cfninese  text  of  the  treaty  explicitly  states  that  Germany 
promises  forever — the  two  Chinese  characters  are  yung  yuan,  which 
mean  forever— promises  forever  never  to  transfer  this  lease  to  any 
other  power.     That  is  the  text  as  it  occurs  in  Chinese. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  a^ees  with  the  English  translation 
as  set  forth  in  the  treaty;  namely,  that  Germany  engages  at  no  time 
to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  any  other  power. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  would 
like  also  to  put  into  your  record  the  full  text  of  this  convention  be- 
tween China  and  Germany  respecting  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  to  Ger- 
many, which  was  concluded  March  6,  1898.  It  can  easily  be  foimd 
in  tlie  State  Department  document,  or  I  can  furnish  another  copy  of 
it  to  be  included  in  my  testimony  if  you  so  desire. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

(The  convention  here  referred  to,  and  three  others  referred  to  in 
this  day's  hearing,  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

No.  1.  Convenhok  Between  China  and  Germany  Respectino  the  Lease  of 

Kiaochow  to  Germany  March  6,  1898. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  Mission  in  the  Prefecture  of  Tsao-chow-fu,  in 
Shantung,  being  now  closed^  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  consider  it  advisable 
to  ^ve  a  specialproof  of  their  grateful  apnreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  them 
by  Germany.  Tne  Imperial  German  ana  the  Imperial  Chinese  Governments,  there- 
fore, inspired  by  the  equal  and  mutual  wish  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  unite  the  two  countries,  and  to  develop  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
subjects  of  the  two  States,  have  concluded  the  following  separate  Convention: 

SECnOH  L^-LBASB  OF  KIAOOHOW. 

Art.  1.  Hifl  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  guided  by  the  intention  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  between  China  and  Germany,  and  at  Uie  same  time  to  increase 
the  military  readiness  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  engages,  while  reserving  to  himself 
all  nghts  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  Idiom.  (100  Chinese  li)  surroundinfl[  the  Bay  of 
Kiaochow  at  high  water,  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  German  troops  within  this  zone 
at  any  time,  and  also  in  taking  any  measures,  or  issuing  any  ordinances  therein,  to 
premusly  consult  and  secure  the  agreement  of  the  German  Government,  and  espe- 
inally  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  regulation  of  the  water-courses  which  may 
prove  to  he  necessary.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  same  time,  reserves 
to  himself  the  right  to  station  troops  within  this  zone,  in  agreement  with  the  German 
Government,  and  to  take  other  military  measures. 

.Vrt.  2.  Ytiih  the  intention  of  meeting  the  legitimate  desire  of  HisMaxest^  the 
German  Emperor^  that  Germany  like  other  Powers  should  hold  a  place  on  the  Chinese 
coast  for  the  repair  and  equipment  of  her  ships,  for  the  storage  of  materials  and  provi- 
sions for  the  same,  and  for  other  arrangements  connected  therewith.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  leases  to  Germany,  provisionally  for  ninety-nine  years,  both  sides 
of  tne  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Kiaocl^ow.  Germany  engages  to  construct,  at  a  suitable 
moment,  on  the  territory  thus  leased  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings 
t<)  be  constructed  there  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflicts,  the  Imperial  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  not  exercise  rights  of  administration  in  the  leased  territory  during  the  term 
of  the  lease,  but  grants  the  exercise  of  the  same  to  Germany,  within  the  following  limits: 

I.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  north-east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  Potato  Island  to  Loshan  Harbour. 

3.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  south-westem- 
ma?t  point  of  the  Bay  lying  to  the  southsouthwest  of  Chiposan  Island  in  the  direction 
of  Tolosan  Island. 
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3.  The  Island  of  CMposan  and  Potato  Island. 

4.  The  whole  water  area  of  the  Bay  up  to  the  highest  watermark  at  present  km»r»  :■ 

5.  All  islands  lying  seaward  from  Kiaochow  Bay,  which  may  be  of  importanop  i-  r 
its  defence,  such  as  Tolosan,  Ohalienchow,  etc. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  delimit  more  accurately,  il 
accordance  with  local  traditions,  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  leased  to  Gornmii; 
and  of  the  50  Idiom,  zone  round  the  Bay,  by  means  of  Commissioners  to  be  appoinK'^i 
on  both  sides. 

Chinese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  tho  Ba\ 
of  Kiaochow  as  the  ships  of  other  nations  on  fiienaly  terms  witn  Germany;  and  th" 
entrance,  departure  and  sojourn  of  Chinese  ships  in  j^he  Bay  shall  not  be  subject  u* 
any  restrictions  other  than  those  which  the  Imperial  German  Government,  in  \'irtti»* 
of  the  rights  of  administration  over  the  whole  of  the  water  area  of  the  Bay  traniifemvi 
to  Germany,  may  at  any  time  find  it  necessary  to  impose  with  regard  to  the  ship'  ot 
other  nations. 

Art.  4.  Germany  engages  to  construct  the  necessary  navigation  signs  on  the  L^lan^i* 
and  shallows  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ba^^. 

No  dues  shall  be  demanded  from  Cmnese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  veaselji  in  Uk^ 
Bay  of  Kiaochow,  except  those  which  may  be  levied  upon  other  vessels  for  the  purptkv 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  harbour  arrangements  and  quays. 

Art.  5.  Should  Germany  at  some  future  time  express  the  wish  to  return  Kiaorliow 
B^y  to  China  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  China  engages  to  refund  to  Germany  the 
expenditure  she  has  incurred  at  Kiaochow  and  convey  to  Germany  a  more  suitahl** 
place. 

Germany  engages  at  no  time  to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  another 
Power. 

The  Chinese  population  dwelling  in  the  leased  territory  shall  at  all  times  enjoy  the 

{)rotection  of  the  German  Government  provided  that  they  behave  in  conformity  with 
aw  and  order;  unless  their  land  is  required  for  other  purposes,  they  may  renuiL 
there. 

If  land  belonging  to  Chinese  owners  is  required  for  any  other  purpose,  the  owntr 
will  receive  compensation. 

As  regards  the  reestablishment  of  Chinese  customs  stations  which  formerly  exisuyi 
outside  the  leased  territory  but  within  the  50  kilom.  zone,  the  Imperial  Gernuui 
Government  intends  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  tht 
definite  regulations  of  the  customs  frontier,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  customs  dutit^ 
in  a  manner  which  will  safeguard  all  the  interests  of  China,  and  propose  to  enu-r 
into  further  negotiations  on  the  subject. 

SECTION   II. — RAILWAYS   AND  MINES. 

Art.  1.  The  Chinese  Government  sanctions  the  construction  by  Germany  of  ^^' 
lines  of  railway  in  Shantimg.  The  first  will  run  from  Kiaochow  to  Chinanand  tb« 
Boundary  of  Shantung  Province  via  Weihsien,  Tsingchow,  Poehan,  Tzechwan  uio 
Tsowping.  The  second  line  will  connect  Kiaochow  with  I-chow,  whence  an  e^un- 
sion  will  be  constructed  to  Chinan  through  Laiwu-Hsien.  The  construction  <A  ih*- 
line  from  Chinan  to  the  boundary  of  Shantimg  Province  shall  not  be  begun  tilt  ^u: 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Chinan,  so  that  a  further  anaii^ 
ment  may  be  made  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  connection  with  China V  own  raiWra:. 
system.  What  places  the  line  from  Chinan  to  the  provincial  boundary  shall  xz\o  ii 
en  route  shall  be  specified  in  the  regulations  to  be  made  separately. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  above-mentioned  railway  work  a  Chino-Gi?ni>:: 
Railway  Company  shall  be  formed  with  branches  in  one  or  more  places,  and  in  tii- 
Company  botn  German  and  Chinese  merchants  shall  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  capir.. 
and  appoint  directors  for  the  management  of  the  undertaking. 

Art.  3.  All  arrangements  for  the  above  purposes  shall  be  determined  in  an  ai*  i' 
tional  agreement  to  be  concluded  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  pKhvii  > 
China  and  Germany  will  settle  this  matter  by  themselves,  but  the  Chinese  ( ki> cri- 
men t  will  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the  said  Chino-German  Railway  Comi^a-! 
in  constructing  and  operating  the  above-mentioned  lines  and  extend  to  them  vxt.-' 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Chino-Foreign  Companies  established  in  other  parts  of  <  'hii^ 

The  above  article  is  conceived  only  in  the  interest  of  commerce:  it  has  nu  o'i  * ' 
design.  Positively  no  land  or  territory  in  the  Pro\'ince  of  Shantung  may  bo  ann*^  -^ 
in  the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned  railways. 

Art.  4.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  railways  to  be  built,  within  30  li  of  them,  a^  f- ' 
instance,  in  Weihsien  and  Poshan  Hsien  on  the  Northern  line  from  KiaiK>h«>v  ^ 
Chinan  and  as  in  Tchow  Fu  and  Laiwu  Hsien  on  the  Southern  line  from  Kiaivht'W  >•> 
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Idiow  to  Chinan,  German  merchants  are  permitted  to  excavate  coal.  etc.  The 
iie<  (^\«ary  worlcs  may  be  undertaken  by  Chinese  and  German  merchants  combining 
thf  capital ,  The  mining  regulations  ph'all  also  be  subsequently  negotiated  with  care. 
The  Chinese  Government  will,  according  to  what  has  been  stipulated  for  in  the  pro- 
\ision  concerning  the  construction  of  railways,  also  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the 
r.ciiiian  merchants  and  workmen,  and  extend  to  them  other  pri\'ileges  enjoyed  by 
(.  hi iu> Foreign  Companies  established  in  other  parts  of  China. 
Thit*  Article  is  also  conceived  only  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  has  no  other 

SBCnON  m. — AFFAIRS  IN   THE    WHOLE   PROVINCE   OF  SHANTUNG. 

If  within  the  Province  of  Shantung  any  matters  are  undertaken  for  which  foreign 
ikeistance,  whether  in  personnel  or  in  capital,  or  in  material,  is  invited,  China  agrees 
that  the  German  merchants  concerned  shall  first  be  asked  whether  they  wish  to 
undertake  the  works  and  provide  the  materials. 

In  case  the  German  merchants  do  not  wish  to  undertake  the  said  works  and  provide 
the  materials,  then  as  a  matter  of  fairness  China  will  be  free  to  make  such  other  ar- 
rangement as  RiitB  her  convenience. 

RATIFICATIONS. 

The  above  agreement  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Sovereigns  of  both  Contracting  States, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  in  such  manner  that,  after  the  receipt  in  Berlin  of 
the  Treaty  ratified  by  China,  the  copy  ratified  by  Germany  shall  be  handed  to  the 
Chinese  Minister  in  Berlin. 

The  foregoing  Treaty  has  been  drawn  up  in  four  copies  two  in  German  and  two  in 
Chinese}  and  was  signed  by  the  Representatives  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  on  the 
6th  March,  1898,  equal  to  the  I4th  day  of  the  2nd  month  in  the  24th  year  Kuang-Hsu. 

[Cireat  seal  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.]  Li  Hung  Chano. 

(In  Chinese),  Imperial  Chinese 
Grand  Secretary  Minister  of  the 
Ttung-li  Yamen,  etc, 
Weno  Tung  Ho. 

(In  Chinese)  Grand  Secretary,  Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  Minister  of  the 

Tsung-H  Yamen,  etc.,  etc. 

Baron  vox  Heykino. 
Imperial  German  Minister. 

No.   2.   AORBBMENT    BETWEEN    ChiNA   AND  GERMANY   RESPECTING   THE    KlAOCHOW 

Chin  AN  Railway  Regulations,  March  21,  1900. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  and  His 
Kxf-ellency  the  Lieutenant  General  Yin  Chang,  upon  petition  of  the  Governor  of 
"Shantung.' especialljr  delegated  by  Imperial  decree  to  these  negotiations,  on  the  one 
M(*,  and  the  Managing  Board  of  the  Snantimg  Railway  Company  at  Tsingtao,  repre- 
?<'ntfd  by  Mr.  H.  Hildebrand,  a  Royal  Inspector  of  Prussian  Railways,  on  the  other 
'^i'lf'.  have,  in  order  to  prevent  agitation  and  disturbances  of  any  kind  in  Shantung 
'iunng  the  period  of  building  the  railway  and  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between 
ilh'  population  of  the  province  and  the  Companv,  agreed  upon  the  following.  Rail- 
way Regulatuons  with  regard  to  the  line  of  railway  between  the  boundaries  of  the 

<  iennan  leased  territory  and  Chinanf  u,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  in  Berlin  and  reduced  to  writing  in  Chinese 
and  Gennan  texts  of  like  tenour. 

Art.  1.  In  accordance  with  Art.  4,  section  2,  of  the  aforesaid  Kiaochow  Convention 
a  (irrman-Chinese  Railway  Company  shall  be  formed,  issuing  shares  to  German  and 

<  hiiipse  subjects.  This  company  shall  for  the  present  be  under  Grerman  management. 
It  «hall  half-vearly  notify  the  Cmao  Se  Chuo  at  Chinanf u  of  the  number  of  shares  pur- 
( ha54^d  by  ('fiinese.  As  soon  as  the  amount  of  such  shares  has  reached  Taels  100,000, 
tho  liovemor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  shall  delegate  a  Chinese  official  for  coopera- 
tion at  the  seat  of  the  Company. 

Art.  2.  Should  in  future  branches  of  the  Administration  of  the  Company  be  estab- 
li'^hiMi  in  Shantung,  one  Chinese  official  shall  be  delegated  to  each  one  of  them. 

Art.  :i.  Officials  or  respectable  citizens  shall  be  consulted  upon  the  location  of  the 
railway,  in  order  to  take  as  far  as  possible  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  popu- 
btioD.  To  avoid  difficulties  in  negotiations,  these  shall  be  conducted  on  the  Chinese 
fri«l<-  by  Chinese  officials  delegated  by  the  Governor  of  Shantung.    The  technical 
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detenninations  of  the  location  of  line  shall  be  left  to  the  CJompany's  enane*^r-.  A 
sketch  plan  of  the  line's  location,  done  in  a  scale  of  1:  25000  snail'  be  submirtel  t- 
the  Governor  of  Shantung  for  information  and  only  thereafter  land  may  be  ptircha^<l. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  cannot  be  begun  before  the  land  has  actually  be* :. 
purchased. 

The  purchase  of  land  shall  be  done  peacefully  and  (quickly  as  hitherto,  so  that  th* 
construction  of  the  railway  be  not  delayed  by  purchasmg  land  or  by  difficult io5  aa- 
ing  from  disputes  with  individual  owners.  To  avoid  all  such  difficulties  the  ah<r.^- 
mentioned  Chinese  official  shall  act  as  mediator  when  land  is  purchased  and  sh^u' 
settle  all  disputes  eventually  arising.  The  land  shall  be  purchased  in  an  honest  ^^iv 
according  to  the  locally  customary  ruling  price. 

The  Company  shall  not  be  allowed  to  buy  more  land  than  necessary  for  the  raiU^N 
enterprise,  and  future  extension  thereof. 

Meanwhile  the  following  minima  may  be  purchased: 

For  stopping  points  a  plot  of  land  630  m  long  and  70  m  wide. 

For  country  stations  a  plot  of  land  730  m  long  and  100  m  wide. 

For  small  town  stations  a  plot  of  land  850  m  long  and  130  m  wide. 

For  stations  of  larger  towns  the  plots  of  land  have  to  be  laiger,  correspond iuc  U' 
actual  importance  of  the  place  in  question.  The  land  necessary  for  the  suppl\  *>i 
eartii  to  construct  embankments  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  areas.  1  m  1%^  t't^..il 
to  2  feet  9.6  inches,  1  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m. 

Art.  4.  Wherever  water  courses  are  met,  sufficient  flow  has  to  be  provided  for  i>> 
building  bridges  and  culverts  so  that  agriculture  may  suffer  no  dama^. 

Art.  5.  The  road  is  to  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  damage  or  cut  thn>iLri. 
citv  walls,  fortifications,  public  edifices  and  important  places. 

Art.  6.  Houses,  farmsteads  and  villages,  temples,  ^ves  and  above  all  high  cli# 
graveyards  belonging  to  the  gentry  which  are  fenced  in  and  planted  with  trees  i^i\ 
oe  avoided  by  the  railway  as  far  as  possible.  So  far  as  this  is  impoasible  the  loi-al 
authorities  shall  give  notice  to  the  owners  two  months  beforehana  and  settle  y^vl 
them  a  compensation  of  an  amount  enabling  to  erect  graveyards,  etc.  of  the  sazn^ 
condition  at  another  place  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  money. 

Art.  7.  In  surveying  the  land  to  be  purchaaea  the  "kung"  shall  be  tised  as  unit 
One  kung  is  equal  to  5  official  feet,  one  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m.  One  Mu  is  coimte^i 
to  be  360  kung  or  equal  to  9000  square  feet. 

As  to  the  land  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  the  same  re^b- 
tions  shall  be  applied  as  in  force  for  the  most-favoured  Railway  Company  in  any 
odier  place  of  Cmna. 

Art.  8.  Injuries  done  to  crops  during  preparatory  or  construction  work  are  to  b< 
miade  good  by  the  Company  according  to  prices  to  be  settled  with  the  local  authorities. 

Art.  9.  The  salaries  of  uie  assistants  placed  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  dispos- 
tion  of  the  Railway  at  its  wish  shall  be  paid  by  the  latter.  These  walarieB  ahall  noi 
be  included  in  the  price  of  land  purchased. 

The  money  for  the  land  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Distnct-Magutrate,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  proper  payment  to  the  different  owners  entitled  to  rec^ve  the 
money. 

The  Distiict-Msigistrate  also  has  to  hand  over  the  title  deeds  to  the  Railway  Comptny 

Art.  10.  Tlie  Railway  Administration  intending  to  rent  houses  for  offices  uid 
residences  near  the  work  places  shall  apply  to  the  District-Magistiate  who  vill  mak^ 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  owners  and  will  on  its  behalf  conclude  lb* 
contracts. 

Art.  11.  The  purchase  of  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  railwi\ 
shall  be  transacted  in  a  fair  manner  and  the  usual  market-price  shall  be  paid  for  mnp 
If  necessary  tlie  intervention  of  the  District-Magistrate  shall  be  applied  for. 

Art.  12.  The  exchange  of  different  kinds  of  money  shall  always  be  done  at  the  nt^ 
ruling  on  th  day. 

Art.  13.  The  Railway  Company  is  not  permitted  to  construct  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Governor  of  Snantunff  other  railroads  than  those  mentioned  io  tb* 
Kiaochow  Convention,  including  the  Draach  line  to  Foshanhsien. 

Branch  lines  connecting  coal  and  other  mines  and  places  where  buildiii^or  bEklUft- 
ing  materials  are  to  be  taken,  connecting  with  the  main  line,  may  be  bmlt  witb:'r. 
special  authorization.  It  is  however  imderstood  that  previous  notice  of  the  \>^ 
struction  of  such  lines  has  to  be  given  to  the  Governor  of  Shantunj^. 

Art.  14.  Foreigners,  travelling  or  doing  business  in>the  intenor  of  the  Pro\ix«^^ 
of  Shantung,  in  order  to  enjoy  better  nrotection,  must  be  ^vided  with  paasporo 
duly  sealed  by  the  proper  Chinese  and  German  authorities.  Chinese  local  authnnrif:? 
cannot  assume  responsibility  if  such  a  passport  is  not  produced. 
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Art.  15.  German  and  Chinese  employees  of  the  Railway  Company  are  to  be  pro- 
\ifled  with  certificates  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  Railway  Administration  and  of  the 
local  Authorities,  in  order,  when  necessary,  to  prove  their  ofHcial  capacity. 

The  en^^eers.  when  surveying,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  ofHcial,  delegated  by 
the  District-Ma^fistrate.  This  official  shall,  if  necessary  by  police-force,  render  assist- 
ance in  protecting  the  property  of  the  Railway  Company  and  the  survey  poles. 

Persons  fraudulenily  pretending  to  be  employees  of  the  Railway  Company  shall  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

Art.  16.  If  troops  are  needed,  outside  of  the  100  U  (50  kilometer)  7x>ne,  they  shall 
)>e  despatched  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung.  No  foreign  troops  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  binds  himself  to  take  effective  measures 
during  the  period  of  surveying  as  well  as  when  the  railway  is  under  construction  or 
opened  for  traffic  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  it  by  the  mob  or  by  rebels. 

Art.  17.  This  railway,  having  for  sole  purpose  the  development  of  commerce,  shall 
not,  outside  of  the  100  li  zone,  be  permitted  to  transport  foreign  troops  and  war  mate- 
rials employed  b^r  them.  In  case  there  should  be  war  between  China  and  a  foreign 
power  and  the  railway  should  at  the  time  still  be  managed  by  the  said  Company, 
then  the  Company  must  continue  to  observe  the  provision  afore-mentioned.  In  case 
'^ertain  sections  are  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  the  Company  should  lose  its  power 
of  management,  then  the  provincial  authorities  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection (of  the  railway). 

Art.  18.  Freightage  for  foodstuffs  and  clothing  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
•lii^tressed  during  famines  and  floods,  shall  be  reduced  according  to  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  railways  of  Germany  and  when  troops  are  despatched  to  suppress  rebellions 
the  same  ifi  to  be  applied  to  the  fares  for  soldiers  and  to  the  freightage  for  their  war 
material. 

Art.  19.  At  railway  stations,  where  custom-houses  are  established,  the  Railway 
Administration  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  to  assist  the  Imperial  Chinese  Cus- 
fuiTtf  in  collecting  the  legal  dues. 

The  expenses  for  the  necessary  buildings,  to  be  erected  upon  application  of  the 
<'iLstoms  Administration  are  to  be  refunded  by  the  latter  to  the  Railway  Adminis- 
tniiion  according  to  agreements  always  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Art.  20.  The  natives  of  towns  and  villages  near  the  railway  shall  be  as  far  as  pos* 
^-iblp  en^^ed  as  workmen  and  as  contractors  for  the  supplv  of  materials. 

Akt.  21.  Chinese  subjects  employed  outside  the  leased  territory  by  the  Railway 
<'ompanv  in  case  of  contravention  oif  Chinese  law  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
competent  District-Magistrate. 

The  competent  District-Magistrate  having  officially  notified  the  necessity  of  1^1 
steps  against  such  employees,  the  Railway  Company  shall  not  do  anything  by  which 
he  may  e\'ade  justice. 

Complaints  against  foreigners  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  proper  laws. 
In  sucn  cases,  the  Railway  Company  on  its  part  shall  make  an  investigation  and  take 
(ILor-iplinary  proceedingB  against  the  offender. 

Art.  22.  Tne  natives  of  districts,  where  the  railway  passes  through,  shall  as  far  as 
IKwdble  be  employed  at  the  work  and  shall  be  paid  for  as  customary  there. 

If  fights  should  occur  between  railway-men  and  natives  the  local  official  will  h^ve 
the  right  to  arrest  and  punish  the  guilty. 

The  worlanen  of  the  railway  are  absolutely  prohibited  unwarrantably  to  enter 
houses  of  natives.    In  case  of  contravention  they  will  be  severely  punished. 

Art.  23.  The  construction  of  the  railway  being  completed,  foremen  and  workmen 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of  the  line  are  as  far  as  practicable  to  be 
^^nga^ed'from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  near  the  line  in  con- 
lonaity  with  suggestions  made  by  the  elders  of  these  places.  These  elders  will  be 
re.Mponsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  these  engaged  and  will  furnish  them  with  cer- 
tificates issued  by  tne  District-Magistrate. 

Art.  24.  The  railway  being  open  to  public  traffic,  its  administration  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  any  loss  of  life  or  goods  caused  by  accidents  and  is  liable  to  pay 
compensation  to  wounded  or  killed  persons  according  to  the  local  custom,  ana  to 
f'over  any  loes  of  goods  according  to  detailed  regulations  to  be  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Company. 

Likewise  the  Railway  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  persons  and  property 
by  construction  trains  through  its  neglect. 

Art.  25.  The  safety  on  the  line  being  endangered  by  floods,  slips  of  embankments 
or  breakagea  of  briiigefl,  etc.,  public  traffic  shallnot  be  reopened  before  all  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  removed. 

Art.  26.  Should  the  Railway  Company  apply  for  soldiers  to  protect  the  preparatory 
work,  the  construction  or  the  traffic  of  the  railway,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
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Shantung  ahall  at  once  considi^r  the  circumstancea  aDd  comply  with  eui 
Tlie  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  Company  for  the  troopa  dispatch 
Bubject  of  a  further  underetandine. 

Art.  27.  In  the  Gennan  Icaaed  territory  the  rights  of  sovereignty  a 
by  the  Governor  of  Tein^tao.  In  the  districts  of  the  remaining  part  c 
of  Shwitung  throiigh  which  the  railway  is  ruuning,  the  righta  of  soveri 
guarded  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Art.  28.  It  shall  be  the  subject  of  further  agreements  when  and  ui 
ditions  the  Chinese  Government  maj'  in  future  take  over  the  nil  way. 

The  foregoing  regulations  t^tcr  being  approved  shall  be  notified  U>  I 
of  the  Shantung  Province  and  to  the  officials  of  the  railway.  Thereu 
be  duly  observed. 

Should  it  in  future  be  deemed  necessary  to  have  alterations  made 
above  regulations  or  to  have  drawn  up  supplementary  rules,  this  can  oi 
mutual  agreement  between  the  then  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Sht 
Shantung  Railway  Company. 

This  agreement  is  executed  in  two  exemplars  each  of  which  contaii 
well  as  a  German  version  of  like  tenour.     Each  of  the  contracting  parti 

The  Gover;40R  op  the  Province  of  Sh.' 
Chinan/u,  the  Hat  OJ 
Seal  and  signature  of  Governor  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 

B.  I.  M'l  Special  DekgaU,  LUuUi 
Signed:  Yw  Chamo. 

Signed:  H.  Hildbbrand, 

Die  Betriebidireetion  dtr  Sdtantung-EitenbahT, 


[TnnilUltn.) 

Th?  Emperor  of  VhioA  has  appointed  Yang  Shih-bMaug.  Civil  and 
ernor  of  Shantung,  and  the  German  Emperor^  Van  Semmern,  Ci\i] 
Governor  of  Kiaochow,  who  after  communicating  full  powers  and  fii 
due  form  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Whereas  the  Gemaan  Emperor  has,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  fric 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops  stationed  at  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi, 
articles  are  hereby  concluded. 

Art.  1.  The  Gennan  troops  at  Kiaochow  shall  withdraw  immedia 
Contention  has  been  signed. 

Art.  2.  One-fourth  of  the  German  troops  stationed  at  Kaomi  shall  w 
diately  after  th?  signing  of  this  ('onvention,  and  another  fourth,  with 
therefrom.  The  remaining  troops  shall  withdraw  within  the  next  two 
which  period  barracks  and  ^tables  shall  be  so  speedily  built  in  T.'tii 
said  troops  may  withdraw  altogether  within  this  said  time  limil.  B 
said  works  can  not  be  finished  within  the  two  months,  a  complete  wi 
nevertheless  be  effected — there  shall  be  no  further  extension  of  lime. 

.\rt.  3.  From  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  Convention,  no  matK 
German  troopj  at  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi  have  completely  withdraw 
railways  within  the  aurrounding  zone  shall  completely  be  under  the  si 
protection  of  the  Chinese  local  authorities  and  police  officers.  Tlie 
shall  despatch  so  many  palicemen  as  they  deem  fit  but  not  more  thai 
and  forty,  to  be  evenly  stationed  at  various  sections;  all  matters  relatir 
be  conducted  according  to  the  police  regulations  prevailing  beyond  ti 
zone.  At  some  place  near  the  citv  of  Kaomi  there  shall  be  eetablishcd 
with  a  police  force  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  men  who  shall,  b; 
to  their  duty  in  the  protection  of  the  railwav  and  in  the  suppression  < 
which  may  arise.  But  if  China  should  station  troops  in  the  said  p1a< 
relating  thereto  shall  be  governed  by  the  Kiaochow  Lease  Convention 

Art.  4,  All  the  works  which  Germany  has  constructed  in  Kiaoch' 
auch  as  barracks,  stables,  drill  grounds,  roads,  waterworks,  and  the 
with  the  foundations  theretl.  houses  and  the  fixtures  attached  there 
lat«d  at  their  original  prices,  $4W,3SS-48.  From  this  amount  are  to 
t^,000.00  as  rent  paid  tor  the  ilerman  Government  by  the  Chinese 
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S^l./IS^.  18  expended  for  annual  repairs  and  considered  as  representing  the  annual 
iliminuiion  of  ^e  value  of  the  properties,  and  $70,000.00  as  extra  reduction;  the  net 
price  will  then  be  $400,000.00  at  which  the  said  properties  will  be  purchased  by  and 
nnorted  to  China  under  a  separate  agreement.  The  price  of  the  buildings  shall  be 
paid  olT  in  four  installments  within  two  years  from  the  day  when  the  barracks  at 
Kiatichow  and  Kaomi  are  handed  over.  After  their  purchase  «r  reversion,  all  the 
buildings  shall  be  reserved  for  educational  and  other  public  uses. 

Art.  5.  In  case  Germany  should,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaties,  require  passage 
ior  her  troops  through  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi,  and  stay  there  for  a  few  days,  a  few  weeto' 
notice  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  a  vacant  place  may  be  assigned  for  their  tem- 
p  )rar\'  stay,  free  of  charge. 

Of  this  Convention  there  shall  be  made  four  copies  in  Chinese  and  four  in  German, 
identical  in  sense;  and  after  they  have  been  signed,  two  copies  each  of  the  Chinese 
and  German  texts  shall  be  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  and  the 
f'ther  two  copies  each  of  the  said  two  languag&s,  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
i J«nemor  of  Kiaochow,  for  reference,  transmission  and  obser\'ance. 

The  !«erond  Day,  eleventh  Moon  of  the  Reign  of  Km  anghsu,  corresponding  to  the 
2sih  of  November.  1906. 

Signed  Yano  SinH-HsiANc. 

Van  Semmkrn. 


No.  -I.  Agreement  Between  the  pRoviNt;iAL  Authorities  of  Shantung  and  the 
Chino-Gkrman  Mining  Company  for  Delimiting  Mining  Areas  in  the  Province 
op  Shantung,  July  24,  1911. 

For  the  purpose  of  defining  the  mining  rights  of  the  Chino-German  Company  along 
the  railways  in  Shantung  Province  and  concluding  a  working  arrangement  the  Pro- 
vinr  ial  Authorities  of  Shantimg  and  the  Mining  Company  have  mutually  agreed  upon 
the  following  Articles: 

A  «t.  I.  1 .  The  Shantung  Mining  Company  reserves  for  its  ex<luBi  ve  exploitation  the 
Fan^ze  and  Tzeohwan  minine  areas  and  the  mining  district  from  Chinlingchen 
along  the  Kiaochow-Chinan  Rauway  in  a  northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  30  li  to 
Changtien. 

2.  The  Company  is  to  prepare  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  mining  areas  it 
'lesi^nates  for  exclusive  development.  These  maps  are  to  form  an  important  part  of 
ihi^  Agreement.  All  mining  properties  within  the  si>e(  ified  areas  are  to  be  exc  lusively 
exploited  bv  the  Company  and  no  Chinese  undertakings  are  permitted  therein. 

i.  With  the  exception  of  the  delimited  areas  set  aside  herein  for  exclusive  de\'elop- 
roent  by  the  Mining  Company  all  mining  rights  hitherto  granted  by  China  to  the 
^3ompany  within  30  u  (15  kilometers)  on  both  sides  of  Kiaochow-Chinan  Railroad  now 
in  operation,  the  Tientsin- Pukow  Railroad  now  under  construction,  and  the  Kiao- 
rhow  Ichow  railroad  recently  surveyed  are  hereby  canceled. 

\.  Tzechwan  Hsien  and  Poshan  Hsien  hein^  within  the  30-li  zone  of  mining  rights, 
*ti(-  Company  originally  intended  to  exploit  it  by  itself.  Now  as  an  art  of  special 
irinndship,  tne  Company  hereby  relinquishes  its  claim  to  Poshan  mines.  The 
T/.(>rhwan  mining  area  be^nning  on  the  south  at  Ta  Kwei  Shan  passing  Lungkow 
r'hen  in  a  north-westerly  direction  and  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tzechwan,  is 
hereby  likewise  relinquished  to  the  Chinese  for  their  free  exploitation.  The  remain- 
ins;  areas  in  this  region  shall,  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  belong  to  the  mining  areas 
of  the  Company. 

5.  The  30-li  zone  of  the  Fangtze  mining  area  in  Weihsien  touches  the  boundaries  of 
<.'hanglo  and  Ankiu  Hsiens  and  includes  parts  thereof.  The  Company  surrenders 
voluntarily,  as  a  further  evidence  of  goodwill,  its  claim  to  the  north  western  district 
of  Ankiu  Hsien.  It  retains,  however,  its  title  to  Chinshanwa  mining  area  in  Changlo 
Hi»ion  to  the  extent  of  10-li  ifrom  Fangtze  mine  in  a  straight  line. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  mining  areas  the  Provincial  Authorities  of  Shan- 
tung and  the  Mininie:  Company  have  jointly  drawn  up  following  maps: 

1 .  Tzechwan  mining  area  and  the  mining  area  from  Chinlingchen  to  Changtien. 

2.  The  southern  section  of  the  Tzechwan  mining  area. 

3.  Mining  areas  in  Weihsien  and  Changlo  Hsien. 

4.  General  map  showing  all  mining  areas  delimited  by  this  A^eement. 

Art.  2.  1.  Within  the  mining  areas  relinquished  by  the  Mining  Company  in  the 
three  Hriens  of  (liangkiu,  Tzechwan  and  Poshan  along  the  Kiaochow-dhinan  Rail- 
way i.'hinese  are  not  permitted  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  biggest  mine 
therein  before  the  year  1920,  but  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  after  that  year. 

2.  In  the  mining  areas  reserved  by  the  Company  all  Chinese  mining  shafts  that  are 
now  in  a  working  condition  .<)hall  be  slopped  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  a  formal 
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exchange  of  the  texts  of  this  Agreement  duly  approved  by  the  Chinese  and  Germari 
G^ovemments. 

3.  The  Chinese  Grovernment  is  still  to  accord  protection  to  the  works  of  the  Company 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Agreement  concluded  in  the  2r;tL 
year  of  Kwang  Hsu^  corresponding  to  the  year  1900  A.  D. 

4.  Should  the  Chinese  Government  and  merchants  be  short  of  capital  for  the  expl'i- 
tation  of  the  mines  in  the  districts  relinquished  to  China  bv  this  Agreementi  they  shall 
approach  German  capitalists  for  loans.  If  foreign  materials  and  machinery  are  needed 
l£ey  shall  purchase  tnem  from  Germany.  If  foreign  engineers  are  to  be  employed  the} 
engage  German  engineers. 

Art.  3.  To  meet  the  expenditures  hitherto  incurred  by  the  Company  for  prospectin: 
mines,  fixing  boundaries  and  purchasing  lands,  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  U)  ]u\ 
to  the  Company  1210,000  Mex.,  the  said  sum  being  payable  within  one  year  from  tli* 
date  of  this  Agreement  in  two  installments.  After  the  Signing  of  this  Agreement  tht 
Company  shall  immediately  turn  over  to  the  Chinese  Government  all  maps  ano 

Sapers  relating  to  the  prospecting  of  these  mines  and  all  lands  purchased  oy  th> 
k>mpany. 

Art.  4.  Chinlingchen  iron  mine  is  to  be  exploited  according  to  the  Mining  RefmU- 
tions  of  the  26th  year  of  Kwanghsu  (1900).    If  China  desires  to  establish  iron  smeltinL 
works  near  the  mine  a  joint  stock  company  may  be  formed,  with  a  capital  of  witk 
thing  like  500,000  taels.    Regulations  therefor  are  to  be  drawn  up  separately  at  th*- 
proper  time. 

This  Agreement  is  executed  in  quadruplicate  copies  in  the  Chinese  and  Gcraian 
langui^es,  found  identical  in  sense,  together  with  four  sets  of  maps  of  the  minfr. 
to  be  held  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Third  year  of  Hsun  Tung,  6th  month,  29th  day,  corresponding  to  the  24th  dav  "i 
July  1911. 

Delimitation  Commissioners  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government,  namely. 

Signed:  Su,  Commissioner  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Affairs  at  Mukm. 

Yu,  Expectant  Taotai  of  Shantung,  Managing  Director  of  the  Chiw- 
German  Mining  Compavvy^  German  Consul  General  at  Chinanf', 
Shantung, 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Being  included  in  the  record,  this  document 
will  be  available  to  Senators  when  the  debate  comes  on. 

Senator  MgOumber.  Let  us  see  what  that  covers,  because  there 
seem  to  have  been  so  many  treaties  between  China  and  Germany 
here.     This  refers  to  the  treaty  of  what  date? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  March  6,  1898,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  the  treaty  by  which  Germany  fii^t 
got  Kiaochow. 

Mr.  Feeguson.  By  which  Germany  first  got  Kiaochow. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  then  include  the  agreement 
between  China  and  Germany  respecting  the  Eiaochow-Chma  Rail- 
way regulations  of  March  21,  1900  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  I  have  that  also  and  can  give  that  to  tbe 
committee  if  it  so  desires. 

(The  agreement  last  referred  to  will  be  found  heretofore  printed  in 
this  day's  hearing.) 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  other  matter 
in  that  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  only  wanted  to  show  just  the  limits  of  tli: 
treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  treaty.  That  was  later. 
March  21,  1900.  Then  there  was  the  further  convention  of  Novem' 
ber  28,  1905,  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  fn'S] 
Kiaochow  and  Kaomi. 

Then  there  was  another  agreement  of  July  24,  1911,  between  th^^ 
provincial  authorities  of  Shantung,  and  the  Chino-German  mining 
agreement 

Senator  Knox.  Do  these  treaties  appear  in  Rockhill's  Oiine:^ 
treaties  f 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  These  later  ones  do  not,  as  they  were  after  Mr. 
Rockhill's  edition,  which  was  in  1908.  The  Chino-German  ^fining 
Co.  aj2:reement  for  delimiting  mining  areas  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung was  July  24,  1911.  If  the  committee  so  desires  I  can  have  all 
these  included  as  an  appendix  to  my  testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  these  latter  ones  in  any  way 
explain  the  others  and  are  necessary?  They  are  quite  lengthy,  and 
I  ('an  not  see  the  necessity,  unless  you  have  read  them  over  and 
think  they  really  have  a  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the  first 
treaty  of  March  6. 

Mr,  Ferguson.  They  have  none.  They  only  show  the  extent  to 
which  German  interests  were  limited  in  the  Province  of  Shantung. 
That  is  the  oidy  point,  Senator. 

Senator  ModuMBER.  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  an  important  point,  I  think. 

Senator  MoCdmber.  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  all  here.  I  have  read  them  and  have  them  before 
me. 

Senator  Knox.  The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Japanese  are 
getting  so  much  more  than  the  Germans  had,  that  it  is  weU  to  know 
what  the  Grermans  had. 

Senator  MoCumber.  What  the  Germans  had  is  stated  in  the  first 
treaty,  and  as  I  understand  the  subsequent  treaties  do  not  extend 
any  Crerman  rights. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No.  The  subsequent  treaty,  though,  specifies 
them  and  gives  the  arrangement  unaer  which  these  rights  are  to  be 
exeroised. 

Senator  Knox.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  limitations,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Frrouson.  Yes. 

Senator.  Brandeobb.  Then  they  should  go  into  the  record,  I  think. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  do  not  object. 

(The  two  last-named  documents  will  be  found,  with  those  already 
mentioned,  heretofore  printed  in  this  day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  book  which  me  Senator  has  in 
which  he  says  these  treaties  appear  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  What  I  have  is  a  book  headed  ''The  Shan- 
tunc:  Question — ^A  statement  of  China's  claim  together  with  important 
documents  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  m  Paris.'*  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Chinese  National  Welfare  Society  in  America,  August 
1.  1919.  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have  the  same 
book. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  know  of  that  and  have  not  seen  it,  Sena^ 
tor.  What  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  and  quoting  from  here  is  the 
Chinese  Grovemment  official  translation  of  those  agreements. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  what  I  heard  you  read,  they  agree 
entirely  with  this  statement  by  the  Chinese  society. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  call  attention  to  article  28  of  the  railway 

convention  of  March  21,  1900,  also  in  amplification  of  my  testimony 

of  yesterday  as  to  the  possibility  of  China  recovering  from  Germany 

the  rights  in  the  railway  which  slie  allowed  Grermany  to  build?    Article 

28  states — 

It  shall  be  the  subject  of  further  agreements  when  and  under  what  conditions  the 
<^hin€«e  Government  may  in  future  take  over  the  railway. 
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That  is  simply  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  which  I  ina(i< 
yesterday  that  in  the  contract  with  Germany  for  the  building  of  thtf 
railway  was  included  the  usual  stipulation  that  China  has  made  alsn 
with  other  nations,  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  Chinese  Grovern- 
ment  would  be  able  to  buy  back  from  the  concessionaire  all  the 
concessionaire's  rights  in  the  property. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  language  as  you  read  it  would  mean. 
would  it  not,  sir,  that  Japan  fixed  her  own  terms  upon  which  China 
would  get  back  these  concessions  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  Germany  that  I  am  referring  to  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  Germany.  If  they  have  got  t  • 
agree,  that  makes  Germany  the  arbiter,  does  it  not  ? 

•Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  this  contract  came  to  the  ofTi<  e 
of  which  I  was  the  adviser  at  the  time,  and  I  was  familiar  with  ti.** 
idea  behind  that,  which  was  that  when  China  was  prepared  to  put  ur* 
the  money  for  it,  the  question  of  how  much  money  was  necessary  t<. 
do  it  would  be  the  subject  of  further  agreement,  not  the  question 
whether  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  it  or  not.  It  was  a  question  t»f 
how  much. 

Senator  Brandegee.  T  know,  but  that  leaves  Germany  in  a  position 
to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yea 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  China  can  not  have  it  back  unless  she 
agrees  to  Germany's  terms. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Unless  there  is  a  mutual  agreement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  provision  for  arbitration. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  but  that  would  come  up  under  the  arrange- 
ment  

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recall  any  case  where  China  has  ever  g.»: 
anything  back,  even  tnough  she  was  to  get  it  back  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period  or  to  get  it  back  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes^  China  took  back  from  a  Belgian  syndicate  th^ 
control  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  and  refinanced  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  not  that  rather  an  unusual  case?  Take  th^ 
case  of  the  Manchurian  Railroad.  Russia  had  the  Manchurian 
Railroad  for  a  definite,  specific  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  'it  went  over  to  Japan.  The  Russian  rights  went  over  t4i 
Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes, 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  Japan  served  notice  on  China  that  not- 
withstanding the  limited  perioa  of  time  which  that  extended,  she  di : 
not  intend  to  surrender  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Furgeson.  That  is  not  quite  what  occurred,  SenaUH*.  What 
occurred  was  that  in  this  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  to  which  we  madt* 
so  frequent  reference  yesterday,  one  of  the  provisions^  oonoeminc 
Manchuria  and  eastern  inner  Mongolia  was  tnat  the  rights  of  t!.** 
Russian  concessionaries  should  be  extended  for  the  period  of  99  jear^ 
so  that  that  railroad  does  not  come  back  to  China  until  2003,  if  I 
have  the  date  right.     I  can  tell  you  exactly 

Senator  Knox.  When  was  it  to  have  come  back  under  the  oriffUiil 
concession  ? 
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Mr.  Febguson.  It  would  have  come  back  in  another  8  or  10  years. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  thought — a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Febguson.  When  I  was  referring  to  wnat  Japan  had  got 
yesterday,  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnsoirs  question,  apart  from  the 
German  rights  in  Shantung,  I  referred  to  that  question  of  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  leases  of  the  South  Manchtu*ian  Railway  and  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalm^r.  Those  were  all  extended  to  a  period  of  99  years  instead 
of  the  original  period  which  was  granted. 

Senator  Knox.  And  all  under  the  treaty  of  1915  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  All  under  the  treaty  of  1915. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  speak  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  1 

Mr.  Febguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  written  characters  of  the  two  languages 
are  the  same,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  So  that  you  read  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  can  read  docmnents  in  Japanese. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  other  day  Mr.  Millard  testified  in  sub- 
stance that  when  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made,  the  Japa- 
nese translated  it  into  words  in  their  language  which  signified,  in  aadi- 
tion  to  a  "special  interest"  on  account  of  geographical  contiguity, 
something  in  the  nature  of  "paramoimtcy.'' 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  it  was  so  understood  generally  by  the 
Chinese  people,  and  by  the  Chinese  to  whom  the  Chmese  translation 
carrying  the  same  idea  had  been  submitted.  Is  that  practically  the 
effect  OT  the  translation,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  state  tnat  the  official  language  of  that 
treaty,  of  course — of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement — is  the  EngUsh 
language,  and  that  the  official  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  the  Chinese 
Government  must  necessarily  be  the  English  copy;  but  that  concur- 
rently with  its  transmission  to  China  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  a  Chinese  translation  was  appended,  and  the  translation  given 
by  the  American  legation  in  Peking  was  different  from  that  given 
by  the  Japanese  legation  in  Peking. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  what  I  understood  Mr.  MiUard  to  say 
was  that  the  Japanese  gave  out  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  to  the 
Russians  several  days  before  the  date  when  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  be  given  out,  and  that  they  furnished  to  China  a  Japanese 
translation  and  a  Chinese  translation  for  use  in  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  the  Japanese  translation  of  the 
English  official  text  into  Japanese  and  Chinese  both  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.* 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  benefit  of  China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  that  Chinese  translation  which  the 
•Japanese  made  and  which  was  given  to  China  carry  the  idea  of  any- 
tbng  more  than  the  special  interests  of  geographical  propinquity  or 
contiguity  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  did.    It  gr^  ^     n  .        ^  ^iH*ial 

Senator  McCuiiBER.  Doyoi;   '       i 
That  is,  the  real  question  in 
"paramoimt  interests*'  or  siiuf 
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That  is  simply  in  confirmatioD  of  tbe  statement  w 
yesterday  that  in  the  contract  with  Germany  for  the  bi 
railway  was  included  the  usual  stipulation  that  China  h 
with  other  nations,  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  Chi 
ment  would  be  able  to  buy  back  from  the  concessio 
concessionaire's  rights  in  the  property. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  language  as  you  read  it 
would  it  not,  sir,  that  Japan  fixed  her  own  terms  upon 
would  get  back  these  concessions  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  Germany  that  I  am  referring 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  mean  Germany.  If  they 
agree,  that  makes  Germany  the  arbiter,  does  it  not? 

■Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  this  contract  came 
of  which  I  was  the  adviser  at  the  time,  and  I  was  fami 
idea  behind  that,  which  was  that  when  China  was  prepai 
the  money  for  it,  the  question  of  how  much  money  was 
do  it  would  be  the  subject  of  further  agreement,  not 
whether  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  it  or  not.  It  was/ 
how  much. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  T  know,  but  that  leaves  German  j 
to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Feeguson,  Yea 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  China  can  not  have  it  bai 
agrees  to  Germany's  terms. 

Mr.  Ferouson.  Unless  there  is  a  mutual  agreement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  provision  for  arbitra 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  but  that  would  come  up  under 
ment 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recall  any  case  where  China 
anything  back,  even  though  she  was  to  get  it  back  at 
specifiea  period  or  to  get  it  back  by  virtue  of  an  arrangei 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yea,  China  took  back  from  a  Belgian  i 
control  of  the  Peking-H an ko w  Railway  and  refinanced  i 

Senator  Knox.  Was  not  that  rather  an  unusual  casf 
-  case  of  the  Manchurian  Railroad.  Russia  had  the 
Railroad  for  a  definite,  specific  period  of  time, 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth 
stand  it, -it  went  over  to  Japan.  The  Russian  rights  * 
Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Yes. 

Senator  Kxox.  Has  not  Japan  served  notice  on  Chi 
withstanding  the  limited  period  of  time  which  that  extei 
not  intend  to  surreader  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Furgbson.  That  is  not  quite  what  occurred.  Sen 
occurred  was  that  in  this  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  to  wh 
so  frequent  reference  yesterday,  one  of  the  provision 
Manchuria  and  eastern  inner  Mongolia  was  tliat  the 
Russian  concessionaries  should  be  extended  for  the  perioc 
so  that  that  railroad  does  not  come  back  to  China  un 
have  the  date  right.     I  can  tell  you  exactly 

Senator  Knox.  When  was  it  to  have  come  back  undei 
concession  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  It  would  have  come  back  in  another  8  or  10  years. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  thought — ^a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Febguson.  When  I  was  referring  to  what  Japan  had  got 
yesterday,  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnsoirs  question,  apart  from  flie 
German  rights  in  Shantung,  I  referred  to  that  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  leases  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalmy.  Those  were  all  extended  to  a  period  of  99  years  instead 
of  the  original  period  which  was  granted. 

Senator  Knox.  And  aU  under  the  treaty  of  1915  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  All  under  the  treaty  of  1915. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  speak  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  written  characters  of  the  two  languages 
are  the  same,  are  they  not  ? 

ilr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  So  that  you  read  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  read  docmnents  in  Japanese. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  other  day  Mr.  Millard  testified  in  sub- 
stance that  when  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made,  the  Japa- 
nese trMislated  it  into  words  in  their  language  which  si^ified,  in  audi- 
tion to  a  "special  interest"  on  account  of  geographical  contiguity, 
something  in  the  nature  of  "  paramoimtcy." 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  it  was  so  understood  generally  by  the 
Chinese  people,  and  by  the  Chinese  to  whom  the  Chinese  translation 
carryinff  the  same  idea  had  been  submitted.  Is  that  practically  the 
effect  oi  the  translation,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  might  state  that  the  official  language  of  that 
treaty,  of  course — of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement — is  the  EngUsh 
language,  and  that  the  official  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  the  Chinese 
Government  must  necessarily  be  the  English  copy;  but  that  concur- 
rently with  its  transmission  to  China  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  a  Chinese  translation  was  appended,  and  the  translation  given 
bx-  the  American  legation  in  Peking  was  different  from  that  given 
by  the  Japanese  legation  in  Peking. 

wSenator  Bbandegee.  But  what  I  understood  Mr.  Millard  to  say 
was  that  the  Japanese  gave  out  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  to  the 
Russians  several  days  before  the  date  when  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  be  given  out,  and  that  they  furnished  to  China  a  Japanese 
translation  and  a  Chinese  translation  for  use  in  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  the  Japanese  translation  of  the 
En<]^lish  official  text  into  Japanese  and  Chinese  both  ? 

^Ir.  Ferguson.  Yes.' 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  benefit  of  China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  that  Chinese  translation  which  the 
•Tapanese  made  and  which  was  given  to  China  carry  the  idea  of  any- 
thing: more  than  the  special  interests  of  geographical  propinquity  or 
contiojuityf 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  did.     It  ga\e  the  idea  of  special  interests. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  * '  paramount  interests  ?" 
That  is,  the  real  question  is  whether  the  translation  really  meant 
** paramount  interests''  or  simply  ''special  interests?'' 
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Senator  Moses.  Dr.  Millard's  testimonv  wa9  that  the  transla- 
tion amounts  to  '^paramountcy."  1  think  that  was  his  exact 
lansrua^e. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  have  said  rather  that  it  was  m.ire  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  was  ^'special  interests"  rather  than  ^'paramountry.' 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  the  Chinese 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Chinese  translation  of  that  document  as 
furnished  hy  the  Japanese  Government  to  China  conveyed  the  idea 
of  special  interests. 

Senator  McCumber.  Rather  than  paramount  interests? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  read  Mr.  Lansing's  testimony 
hefore  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Branbegee.  You  remember  he  stated  that  Viscount  Ishii 
wanted  him  (Lansing)  to  agree  to  the  insertion  in  the  understanding, 
in  addition  to  the  words  ''special  interests/'  of  the  words  ''and 
influence." 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  influence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  Lansing  would  not  agree  to  because 
he  thought  the  words  ''and  influence''  would  carry  tne  idea  of  sonu* 
political  interest. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  say  the  English  was  the  official 
text  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  EngUsh  was  the  official  text:  and  I  mi^bt  say 
that  for  its  own  guidance  the  Chinese  Government  has  made  its  own 
official  translation  of  the  text  and  that  this  translation  agrees  much 
more  nearly  with  that  made  by  the  American  legation  than  that 
made  by  the  Japanese  legation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  dispute  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  by  the  Japanese  foreign  office  or  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Chinese  changed  it  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  the  Chinese  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  did  they  resent  or  repudiate  the  under- 
standing that  Japan  has  as  to  her  interest  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  China  officially  conmiunicated  both  to  the  Gt»v- 
ernment  of  Japan  and  to  this  Grovernment  that  it  did  not  conaideT 
itself  bound,  so  far  as  its  relations  with  either  of  the  two  contracting 
powers  were  concerned,  by  any  contract  which  they  made  between 
themselves.  That  was  the  summary  of  the  position  that  China  t<.>ok 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Senator  McCumber  makes  the  si^gestios 
that  I  should  have  first  asked  whether  you  knew  what  the  Japanese 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  was. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  was  it  with  reference  to  the  special 
or  paramount  interest  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  that  the  Japanese  interpretation  of 
it  was  that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Chma.  I  have 
not  the  Lansmg-Ishii  a^eement  before  me  at  the  moment  to  quoU' 
exactlv  the  wording  of  it,  but  that  phrase  was  trahslated  in  such  t 
way  that  it  became  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Unit^  Statc> 
that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  China. 
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specific  public  denial  made  by  Japan  that  any  such  demands  had 
been  made  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Was  there  such  denial  ? 

Mr,  Fb»guson.  There  was. 

Senator  JohKson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  subsequently  to 
that  time,  when  the  matter  had  become  sufficiently  public  so  that  the 
other  nations  were  inquiring,  Japan  stated  to  the  other  nations  the 
demands  that  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  gave  a  version. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Those  were  communicated  to  several  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  that 
version  was  an  accurate  one  or  an  entirely  distorted  version  of  the  21 
points  or  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  were  three  versions  of  the  21  demands. 
There  was  the  original  version  as  handed  to  the  President  of  China, 
January  18,  1915,  by  the  Japanese  minister;  there  is  an  incorrect 
version  as  conmaunicated  by  the  Japanese  Grovernment  to  the  other 
powers  in  response  to  their  inquiries;  and  there  is  the  third  version, 
which  is  Japan's  revised  demands  as  presented  to  China,  April  26, 
1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  last  revised  version  omitted 
some  of  the  original  demands,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  onoiitted  Group  5,  but  provided  that  several  of 
the  items  under  group  5  should  be  arranged  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  China  and  cfapan.  The  most  notable  omission  in  the  third 
version  of  these  demands  was  in  reference  to  nothing  being  given  to 
any  third  power.  I  should  say  the  most  notable  omission  or  change 
in  the  second  and  third  versions  from  the  first  version  was  the  omission 
of  what  was  recognized  everywhere  to  be  a  very  objectionable  phrase, 
and  that  is  reference  to  any  third  power.    ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caufomia.  Let  me  chronologically  state  the 
situation,  and  then  will  you  please  say  whether  or  not  I  state  it  accu- 
rately.    Japan  presented,  in  January,  21  demands  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  five  groups. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  five  groups.  At  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  those  demands  Japan  conmaanded  China  to 
keep  still  about  it  and  not  to  communicate  them  to  the  world.  There- 
after they  were  either  communicated  by  China  or  learned  by  other 
powers,  who  requested  of  Japan  a  statement  concerning  the  demand, 
whereupon  Japan,  to  the  powers  thus  asking,  communicated  a  state- 
ment 01  the  demands  at  variance  with  the  fact  and  not  the  demands 
that  she  had  presented  to  China.  Thereafter  protests  were  made 
and  group  5  oi  the  demands  was  withdrawn  by  Japan.  Thereafter 
an  ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan  to  China  concerning  the  other 
demands,  backed  up  by  preparation  of  its  miUtary  and  its  naval 
forces,  and  then  Chma  yi^ded  to  the  demands,  with  the  elimination 
of  group  5,  because  of  the  military  and  naval  preparations  which 
were  about  to  carry  into  eflfect  Japan's  intentions.  Have  I  stated 
it  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  this 
fact,  that  from  the  presentation  of  the  demands — the  first  instance 
until  the  final  agreement  which  led  up  to  the  ultimatum — to  the  final 
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territorial  integrity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  induBtry  of 
China. 

And  Japan  wrote  an  identical  note  agreeing  to  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  Might  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  reference 
to  that,  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  much  embarassed  by  the 
conflict  of  the  interpretations  wtiich  were  given  to  it  by  the  two  lega- 
tions, the  American  legation  and  the  Japanese  legation,  the  Ameri- 
can legation  emphasizing  that  the  purport  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  was  to  confirm  the  principle  of  the  *'open  door''  and  eoual 
opportunity,  and  the  Japanese  Government  emphasizing  the  tact 
that  the  purport  of  the  agreement  was  to  recognize  Japan's  special 
interests  m  China.  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Government  issued 
the  statement  which  it  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  time  the  Lansing-Islui 
agreement  was  made,  China  and  the  United  States  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  And  at  that  time  we  had  already 
stated  to  the  world  our  principles  in  the  new  world  era  of  self-detor- 
mination  of  the  rights  of  weak  nations,  their  protection,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  traded  upon  by  the  strong.  Do 
you  recall  those  circumstances,  which  in  siibstance  I  have  stat^'d, 
but  not  verbatim? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yc«,  sir;  those  were  given  out  through  the  Amer- 
ican legation  in  Peking  and  published  widely  through  the  Chinese 
press. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  during  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Ishiiy  was  China 
invited  to  participate? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  determining  the  interests  of 
Japan  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  China,  was 
China  consulted  at  all  by  the  United  States,  its  friend  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  At  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  you 
mean? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  And  did  China  know  anything 
about  the  disposition  of  China,  so  far  as  she  was  disposed  of  in  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  until  after  it  had  been  consutiunated. 
simed,  and  executed? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Absolutelv  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  You  recall,  of  course,  the  21  de- 
mands that  were  made  by  Japan  upon  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  the  first  suggestion  of  those  demands,  Japan  enjoined  upon  ChiuA 
silence,  and  asked  or  demanded  that  China  shoula  not  make  known 
the  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  an  explicit  demand  by  the  Japanese 
minister  who  presented  them  to  the  President  of  China* 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  subsequently,  when 
they  had  been  published  or  had  become  known  to  other  powers,  a 
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specific  public  denial  made  by  Japan  that  any  such  demands  had 
been  made  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  such  denial? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  was. 

Senator  JohKson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  subsequently  to 
that  time,  when  the  matter  had  become  sufficiently  public  so  that  the 
other  nations  were  inquiring,  Japan  stated  to  the  other  nations  the 
demands  that  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  gave  a  version. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Those  were  communicated  to  several  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  that 
version  was  an  accurate  one  or  an  entirely  distorted  version  of  the  21 
points  or  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  were  three  versions  of  the  21  demands. 
There  was  the  original  version  as  handed  to  the  President  of  China, 
January  18,  1915,  by  the  Japanese  minister;  there  is  an  incorrect 
version  as  communicated  hj  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  other 
powers  in  response  to  their  inquiries;  and  there  is  the  third  version, 
which  is  Japan's  revised  demands  as  presented  to  China,  April  26, 
1915- 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  last  revised  version  omitted 
some  of  the  original  demands,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  omitted  Group  5,  but  provided  that  several  of 
the  items  under  group  5  should  be  arranged  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  China  and  Japan.  The  most  notable  omission  in  the  third 
version  of  these  demands  was  in  reference  to  nothing  being  given  to 
any  third  power.  I  should  say  the  most  notable  omission  or  change 
in  the  second  and  third  versions  from  the  first  version  was  the  omission 
of  what  was  recognized  everywhere  to  be  a  very  objectionable  phrase, 
and  that  is  reference  to  any  third  power.    ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  CiJifomia.  Let  me  chronologically  state  the 
situation,  and  then  will  you  please  say  whether  or  not  I  state  it  accu- 
rately.   Japan  presented,  in  January,  21  demands  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  five  groups. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  five  groups.  At  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  those  demands  Japan  conmianded  China  to 
keep  still  about  it  and  not  to  communicate  them  to  the  world.  There- 
after they  were  either  communicated  by  China  or  learned  by  other 
powers,  who  requested  of  Japan  a  statement  concerning  the  demand, 
whereupon  Japan,  to  the  powers  thus  asking,  communicated  a  state- 
ment 01  the  demands  at  variance  with  the  fact  and  not  the  demands 
that  she  had  presented  to  China.  Thereafter  protests  were  made 
and  group  5  of  the  demands  was  withdrawn  by  Japan.  Thereafter 
an  ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan  to  China  concerning  the  other 
demands,  backed  up  by  preparation  of  its  military  and  its  naval 
forces,  and  then  Chma  yi^ded  to  the  demands,  with  the  elimination 
of  group  5,  because  of  the  military  and  naval  preparations  which 
were  about  to  carry  into  effect  Japan's  intentions.  Have  I  stated 
it  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  this 
fact,  that  from  the  presentation  of  the  demands — the  first  instance 
until  the  final  agreement  which  led  up  to  the  ultimatum — to  the  final 
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conference,  rather— the  demands  as  discussed  between  China  and 
Japan  were  the  original  21  demands  as  presented  in  January  1915. 
That  was  considered  always  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
question  was,  on  the  side  of  China,  to  whittle  those  down  so  as  to 
give  away  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  resulted  in  the  third  version 
which  I  quoted,  the  version  of  April  26,  which  wa^  Japan's  final 
statement  of  as  far  as  she  would  go  in  yielding  what  she  had  originally 
demanded. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Prior  to  that  time  had  not  the 
United  States  protested  to  Japan  concerning  certain  of  the  demands  ( 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  understand  so,  though  that  of  course  is  not 
naturally  under  my  personal  knowledge,  sn*,  except  as  I  know  what 
has  been  published  in  the  matter.     I  have  no  means  from  mv  official 

gosition  of  knowing  what  took  place  between  the  Uniteci  States 
rovernment  and  Japan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  during  this  period  the  United 
States  was  in  that  continued  intimate  friendliness  with  China  that 
has  existed  for  a  long  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  the  American  legation  at 
Peking  was  constantly  and  consistently  rn^ing  China  not  to  yield  to 
these  demands.  I  thmk  it  ib  no  breacn  of  confidence  if  I  state  that. 
I  would  ask  that  this  be  not  inserted  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
it  is  a  breach  of  confidence.  But  that  is  withm  my  knowled^,  that 
throughout  all  that  period  the  United  States  minister  in  Pekmg  was 
continually  urging  tne  Chinese  Government  not  to  accede  to  these 
demands. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  the  American  minister  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  same  who  is  representing  the  Government 
now,  Dr.  Reinsch. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  he  acting  under  instructions  from  this  Gov- 
renment  or  on  his  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  That  was  a 
matter  between  him  and  the  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  He  personally  is  a  warm  friend  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  is  a  very  warm  friend  and  consults  unofficially 
and  officially  constantly  with  the  foreign  office,  the  president,  and  the 
premier. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  that  time,  the  relationflhip 
between  China  and  the  United  States  being  as  you  indicate,  they  sat 
down  with  Ishii,  and  in  a  measure,  at  least,  disposed  of  Chma'sfate. 
without  ever  consulting  China  or  advising  her  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
about  to  do  it,  or  in  any  way  letting  her  know  that  her  particular  fat«* 
was  being  dealt  with  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Let  me  state  in  that  connection  I  have  a  great 
personal  fear  that  the  arrangement  imder  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations  concerning  regional  understandings  would  include  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  would  be  an  indirect  way  of  confirminf: 
by  the  Senate  that  agreement  as  well  as  the  Root-Takahira  agreement . 
and  what  other  agreements  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  would  come  under  the  head  of  regional 
understandings. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  You  spoke  yesterday,  I  think  of  China 
luivint^  signed  the  treaty  under  protest? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  character  of  her  protest  and 
when  was  it  made  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  protest  was  made  at  the  conference  when  the 
ultimatiun  was  given,  and  after  the  whole  thing  was  practically 
decided  on  the  part  of  Japan,  and  no  further  yielding  after  April  26. 
There  was  parleying  for  several  days,  and  naval  preparations  and 
military  preparations  by  Japan,  ending  with  the  presentation  of  the 
tiltimatum  of  May  7.  During  all  that  time  there  were  parleyings, 
hut  there  was  no  change  in  what  was  decided  upon  at  that  time,  and 
(hiring  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  previous  to  April  26,  on  two 
distinct  occasions  the  Japanese  threatened  that  if  their  reauests 
Were  not  agreed  to,  the  promise  to  restore  Kiaochow  would  be 
withdrawn. 

Senptor  Brandegee.  That  was  a  threat  to  break  the  treatv,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee,  Of  course  none  of  these  protests  on  the  part 
of  China  which  you  sa\  were  made  at  the  conterence  prior  to  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  were  in  writing,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir:  but  they  were  all  later  put  in  writing  and 
t  lie  re  was  issued  an  *' Official  statement  bv  the  Chinese  Government 
ipspecting  the  Chino-Japanese  negotiations  now  brought  to  a  con- 
'  hision  by  China's  compliance  with  the  terms  of  Japan's  ultimatum 
dehvrered'on  May  7,  1915." 

That  was  communicated  duly  to  all  the  various  legations  in  Peking. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  publication  does  that  appear? 
Have  you  it  in  the  pamphlet  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  appendices. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  appendices  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Appendices  o*f  Mr.  Millard's  book  on  the  far 
eastern  question.     I  nave  also  an  official  copy  in  my  notes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  piit  that  written  protest 
nr  statment  that  China  issued  in  relation  to  this  treaty  into  the 
record,  if  you  please.  How  long  is  it — not  the  whole  appendix,  but 
the  protest? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  statement  covers  15  pages. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  China's  statement  of  the  whole  ca.so  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  China*s  statement  of  the  whole  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  into  the 
record,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Official  Statement  by  the  Chinese  Government  Respecting  the  Sino-Jap- 

ANE9K   NeOOTIATIONS  NoW  BROUGHT  TO  A  CONCLUSION   BY  ChINA'S  COMPLIANCE 

WITH  THE  Terms  of  Japan's  Ultimatum  Delivered  on  May  7,  1915. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1915,  his  excellency  the  Japanese  minister 
in  Pf'king  delivered  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  •person  an  ultimatum  from  the 
I ni] serial  Japaniisc  Government,  with  an  accompanying  note  of  seven  articles.  The 
t  OR'  ludiiig  sentences  of  the  ultimatum  read  thus: 
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"The  Imperial  Government  hereby  again  offer  their  advice  and  hope  that  th*- 
Chinese  Government,  upon  this  advice,  "will  give  a  satisfactory  reply  by  6  oclo*-k  p.  m 
on  the  9th  day  of  May.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  if  no  satisfactory  reply  is  re«  ei^^*: 
before  or  at  the  specified  time  the  Imperial  Government  will  take  such  iiep»  afi  thi ;. 
mav  deem  necessary." 

T?he  Chinese  Government,  having  received  and  accepted  the  ultimatum,  feel  •  "U- 
strained  to  make  a  frank  and  plain  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  ru'C^'t  Lo- 
tions which  were  abruptly  terminated  by  this  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  Ja]>iiii 

The  Chinese  Government  have  constantly  aimed,  as  they  still  aim,  at  consorid3i::.i' 
the  friendship  existing  between  China  and  Japan,  and,  in  this  period  of  travail  in  -^t  l^  r 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  particularly  solicitous  of  preser^'ing  peai  e  In  tli*-  IV 
East.  Unexpectedly  on  Januar^^  18,  1915,  his  excellency  the  Japanese  minist^^r  i 
Peking,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  Goveinment,  adopted  the  unu^u. 
procedure  of  presenting  to  his  ex(  ellency  the  President  of  the  Repuhl»c  of  i'hiiui  * 
list  (hereto  appended)  of  21  momentous  demands,  arranged  in  five  groui>s.  The  tir-i 
four  groups  were  each  introduced  by  a  preamble,  but  there  was  no  preamble  or  ex- 
planation to  the  fifth  group.  In  respect  of  the  character  of  the  demands  in  this  pn  r  . 
however,  no  difference  was  indicated  in  the  document  between  them  and  ih'w 
embodied  in  the  preceding  groups. 

Although  there  was  no  cause  for  such  a  d-marche,  the  Chinese  Governroont  id 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  at  once  agreed  to  Mt.^  l 
negotiations  on  those  articles  which  it  was  possible  for  China  to  consiaer,  n««tv  r r.. 
standing  that  it  was  palpable  that  the  whole  of  the  demands  were  intended  to  ex**  :■  * 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Japan  without  secnrine  a  quid  pro  quo  of  an^'  kind  for  I  in  u- 

China  approached  the  pending  conferences  in  a  spirit  of  utmost  friendliness  aini 
with  a  determination  to  deal  with  all  questions  frankly  and  sincerely.  Before  nr^i^.u- 
ations  were  actually  commenced,  the  Japanese  minister  raised  many  questions  wir- 
regard  to  the  number  of  delegates  proposed  to  represent  China,  the  number  of  amu  i- 
ences  to  be  held  in  each  week,  and  the  method  of  discussion.  The  Chinese  Go\  ero- 
ment,  though  their  views  differed  from  those  of  the  Japanese  minifiter,  yielded  in  t'l 
these  respects  to  his  contentions  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  delay  in  the  negotiatioti* 
The  objections  of  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  customary  recording  and  sdgnin^'  'ii 
the  minutes  of  each  conference,  which  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  as  a  neo^v 
eary  and  advisable  precaution,  as  well  as  one  calculated  to  facilitate  future  refor?nc» 
were  also  accepted.  Nor  did  the  Chinese  Government  retaliate  in  anv  way  when  112 
the  course  of  tne  negotiations  the  Japanese  Minister  twice  siispended  tfie  conferen'*^ 
obviously  with  the  object  of  compelling  compliance  with  his  views  on  certain  poinr- 
at  the  time  under  discussion.  Even  when  delay  was  threatened  owing  to  th<^  ym- 
fortunate  injury  sustained  by  the  Japanese  Minister  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  his  hor^ 
the  Chinese  delegates,  in  order  to  avert  interruption,  proposed  that  the  conferein>« 
should  be  continued  at  the  Japanese  Legation,  which  proposal  was  accepted.  Lai^t 
when,  on  March  22,  the  Japanese  Government  dispatched  large  bodies  of  trctopo  t.> 
South  Manchuria  and  Shantung  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  reUevin^  the  garri^on- 
whose  term  of  service  had  not  then  expired— the  Japanese  Minister  stated  at  ilir 
conference,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question  as  to  when  the  retiring  troops  would  be  wi'h- 
drawn,  that  this  would  not  be  done  until  negotiations  could  be  brought  to  a  8atiiifact>  cy 
conclusion.  Although  this  minatory  step  caused  much  excitement,  indignation,  kni 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  continue  the  conferences,  they  successfully  exerted  efforts  to  avert  a  ruptun* 
and  thus  enabled  the  negotiations  smoothly  to  proceed.  All  this  demonstratefi  tbit 
the  Chinese  Government  were  dominated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  expedite  the  p^v.^^T^-* 
of  the  conferences;  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  recognized  this  important  ur 
was  made  clear  on  March  11  when  the  Japanese  Minister  conveyed  to  me  i  hiiit-^ 
Government  an  expression  of  his  Government's  appreciation  of  Cmna's  frankne^  aii<i 
edacerity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 

One  of  the  supplementary  proposals  was  in  these  terms: 

From  February  2,  when  the  neajotiations  were  commenced,  to  April  17.  24  ri..ni»'^- 
ences  were  held  in  all.  Throughout  this  whole  period  the  Chinese  Govern m»»n' 
steadfastly  strove  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  and  made  every  conoc^^i  n 
possible. 

Of  the  21  demands  originally  submitted  by  Japan,  China  agreed  to  lo,  some  in  prin- 
ciple and  some  textually,  6  being  initialed  by  both  parties. 

IN  THE   MATIER  OP  THE   DEMANDS  TO   WHICH   CHINA  AORJBBD* 

At  the  first  conference,  held  on  February  2,  China  agreed  inprinciple  to  thr  !rv 
article  of  the  Shantung  2:roup  of  demands  which  pro-vides  that  Cnina  enould  eriv^*  It*" 
assent  to  the  transfer  of  Germany^s  rights  in  •Shantung  to  Jafmn.  The  Chin««o  t  *  in  .  r n- 
ment  maintained  at  first  that  the  subject  of  this  demand  related  t*^  the  p<(»i  1^11'  m 
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j^Ttloinent,  and  therefore  should  be  left  over  for  discussion  by  all  the  parties  inter- 
-r»^(l  at  the  peare  conference.  Failing  to  persuade  the  Japanese  minister  to  accept 
hi^  \U'w,  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  this  demand  in  principle,  and  maae 
trtain  supplementary  proposals. 

"The  Japanese  Government  declares  that  when  the  Chinese  Government  give  their 
i-i^cDt  to  the  disposition  of  interests  alcove  referred  to,  Japan  will  restore  the  leased 
»rriton-  of  Kiaochow  to  China,  and  further  recognizes  the  nght  of  the  Chinese  Govem- 
n-^nt  in  participate  in  the  negotiations  referred  to  above  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
:iiany. " 

I  li»'  provision  for  a  declaration  to  restore  Kiaochow,  was  clearly  not  a  demand  on 
fjuaij  but  only  a  reiteration  of  Japan's  voluntary  statement  in  her  ultimatum  to 
t..  niiauy  on  August  15,  1914  (a  copy  of  which  was  officially  transmitted  to  the  Chinese 
r)\inirneTit  for  perusal  on  August  15),  and  repeated  in  public  statements  by  the 
liipancst*  premier.  Appreciating  the  earnest  desire  of  Japan  to  maintain  the  peace 
■i  I  hr*  Far  East  and  to  cement  her  friendship  with  China,  as  e\'idenced  by  this  friendly 
'f'^'T,  xho  Chinese  Government  left  the  entire  question  of  the  conditions  of  restoration 

0  liH  lif'tennined  by  Japan,  and  refrained  from  making  any  reference  thereto  in  the 
upi»leraentary  proposal.  The  suggestion  relating  to  participation  in  the  conference 
»» uvf^n  Japan  and  Germany  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Shantung,  the  object 
i  iniiiiie  negotiation  between  Japan  and  Germany,  is  a  Chinese  Province,  and  therefore 
.  nina  19  the  power  most  concerned  in  the  future  of  that  territory. 

AnoTher  supplementary  proposal  suggesting  the  assumption  by  Japan  of  responsi- 
iliry  for  indemnification  of  the  losses  arising  out  of  the  military  operations  by  Japan 
n  aiul  about  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  China 
»iis  neutral  vis-^vis  the  war  between  Japan  and  Germany.  Had  China  not  inserted 
"ich  a  pro\ision,  her  position  in  relation  to  this  conflict  might  have  been  liable  to 
ni.<  onsTriietioii — the  localities  in  which  the  operations  took  place  being  a  portion  of 
.'liiiia's  territory — and  might  also  have  exposed  herself  to  a  claim  for  indemnification 
ji  l«>.»^e  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

in  a  further  Bupplementarv  proposal  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  that, 
rior  tn  the  restoration  of  the  Kiao<'now  territory  to  China,  the  maritime  customs,  the 
'It'^phs,  and  poet  offices  should  continue  to  be  admiuifltered  as  heretofore; 
i at  the  military  railway,  the  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  which  were  installed  by  Japan 
t"  larilitate  her 'military  operations,  should  be  removed  forthwith;  that  the  Japanese 
n)^)pfl  now  stationed  outside  of  the  leased  tenitory  should  be  first  withdrawn,  and 
Ik-c^  within  the  tenltor>'  should  be  rec*alled  at  the' time  when  Kiaochow  is  returned 
to  China.  Shantung  being  a  Chinese  Province,  it  was  natural  for  China  to  be  anxious 
'I'imTiiing  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Although  the  Chinese 
X'VHrnnient  were  confident  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  effect  such  resto- 
ation  in  pursuance  of  their  official  declaration,  it  was  necessary  for  China,  being 
luMiiral  throughout  the  war.  to  place  these  matters  on  record. 

At  Th.«  third  conference,  h<»ld  on  February  22,  China  agreed  to  the  second  demand 
h  the  Sliantung  Group  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any  power  any  territory  or  island  on 
he  i»ea  >>nrder  of  Shantung. 

At  the  iifth  conference,  held  on  Fcbruar>  29.  Chitia  agreed  to  give  Japan  the  pref- 
T'-fice.  pro\-ided  Germany  abandoned  the  privilege  to  supply  the  capital  for  the  con- 
tnirti.m  of  a  railway  froni  Chefoo  or  liungkow  to  connect  with  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfu 
ll.iilway,  in  the  event  of  China  deciding  to  btiild  that  railway  with  foreign  capital. 

\\  th»>  ?ixth  conference,  held  on  March  3.  China,  in  the  interests  of  foreign  trade, 
urp^H  to  open  certain  important  cities  in  Shantung  as  trade  marts  inider  regulations 
•  Iprovi^  liy  the  Japanese  Government,  although  this  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of 

1  ipau  for  pmileges  additional  to  any  that  hitherto  had  been  enjoyed  by  Germany 
ii  <1  was  not  an  outcome  of  the  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Germany,  nor,  in  the 
'I'iuinn  of  the  Chinese  Government,  was  its  acceptance  essential  to  the  preservation 
>i  \n'2iC(*  in  the  Far  East. 

At  the  eighth  conference,  held  on  March  9,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  extension  of 
liM  t*-nn  of  the  lease  of  Dairen  and  (2)  Port  Arthur,  and  (^3)  ol  the  South  Mancluiria 
I  "i  '  h  Antung-Mukden  Railways,  all  to  90  years. 

« f'/r'ni'^  to  the  bitter  experiences  which  China  sustained  in  the  past  in  connection 
*ith  the  leased  portions  of  her  territory,  it  has  become  her  settled  policy  not  to  grant 
urthtT  leasee  nor  to  extend  the  term  01  those  now  in  existance.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
itrriiiioant  indication  of  C'hina's  desire  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  when  she  agreed  to  this 
^\'  •'pti'-nal  departure  from  her  settled  policy. 

Ar  the  ?ame  conference  the  Chinese  Government  also  aereed  to  refrain  from  raising 
'''VvTi,,risi  to  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  the  llanyehping  Co.,  if  the  latter  should 
rrivf^  at  an  a^eement  in  this  respect  with  the  Japanese  capitalists  concerned.  With 
>'ier<^iice  to  this  question  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  Minister  that,  in  the 
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provisional  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  China,  Chinese  subjeotp  ai-e  j^i^^-i" '*■*": 
the  right  of  protection  of  their  property  and  freedom  to  engage  in  any  lawful  o<rupa' j  •;» 
The  Government  was  precluded,  therefore,  from  interfering  with  the  private  t»Uf»UM'* 
of  the  per)ple,  and  could  not  find  any  other  solution  than  the  one  thus  acreed  to 

As  regards  the  single  article  of  the  fourth  group,  and  the  preamble  theroti>,  th- 
Chinese  Government  held  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  Chinese  9ov^r<»iai'v 
However,  China,  at  this  conference,  expressed  her  readiness  to  meet  the  wLsihe^  < 
Japan  so  far  as  it  was  possible  without  infringing  her  sovereignty,  and  agreed  if*  m.*  «- 
a  voluntary  pronouncement  that  she  would  not  alienate  any  portion  of  her  roast  lin* 

In  connection  with  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  thf*  yr 
vision  regarding  the  repurchase  period  in  the  agreement  (36  years  from  1902*  was  ri- 
mentioned  in  Japan's  original  proposal.  Subsequently  the  Japanese  (ioverniTM  m' 
on  the  ground  tnat  the  meaning  of  this  pro^^sion  was  not  clear,  requeet^ni  <  hi^ 
to  agree  to  its  cancellation.  To  this  request  the  Chinese  Government  acceded ,  th'^ujf 
well  aware  that  the  proposed  change  rould  only  benefit  Japan.  China  thu?  r<»li: 
quished  the  right  to  repurchase  the  railway  at  the  expiration  of  another  23  yeare. 

In  connection  with  tne  Antung-Mukden  Railway^  the  article,  which  was  oriijinali) 
initialed  at  the  conference,  provided  for  the  reversion  of  the  railway  to  China  at  t)  • 
end  of  99  years  without  payment,  but,  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  Janaii»** 
Minister  requested  that  the  reference  to  the  reversion  without  payment  de  nrlt^f*^' 
from  the  initialed  article.  In  acceding  to  the  Japanese  minifiter's  request.  <  hu^ 
again  showed  her  sincere  desire  to  expedite  matters  and  to  meet  Japan's  wiphiv  p  . 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  point  in  her  i&vor,  to  which  Japan  had  already  agreed. 

At  the  eleventh  conference,  held  on  March  16,  China  agreed  to  give  Japctn  prefercr 
in  regard  to  loans  for  railway  construction  in  South  Manchuria. 

At  the  thirteenth  conference,  held  on  March  23,  China  a^eed  (1)  to  the  amend lu 
of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  loan  agreement;  (2)  to  give  preference  to  Japan  i' 
the  revenue  of  South  Manchuria  were  offered  as  security  for  loans;  (3)  to  give  prpfeivnr»' 
to  Japanese  in  the  event  of  the  employment  of  advisers  for  South  Mancliuria:  (4  t< 
grant  to  Japanese  the  right  of  mining  in  nine  specified  areas  in  South  Manchuria 

In  its  original  form  ^e  demand  with  reference  to  mining  in  South  Manchnris 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly  for  Japanese  subjects,  and,  therefore,  was  entirely  ilirof^ 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.    The  Chinese  Government  explain^' 
that  they  could  not,  in  view  of  the  treaty  rights  of  other  powers,  agree  to  thip  motmiJ<>l\ 
but  they  readily  gave  their  acceptance  when  Japan  consented  to  the  moditirati'>' 
of  the  demand  so  as  to  mitigate  its  monopolistic  character. 

In  connection  with  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway,  the  amendment  aitrn»*Hl  '• 
involves  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  original  agreement  on  the  basiB  of  the  o^i^iii: 
railway,  loan  contracts  concluded  by  China  with  other  foreign  capitalists,  as  woll  t^  »» 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  extend  to  this  railway  any  In^n.  • 
terms  which  may  be  hereafter  accorded  to  other  railway  concessionaries  in  Chi na .  T^• 
capital  of  this  railway  was  originally  50  per  cent  Chinese  and  60  per  cent  Japan.* 
The  effect  of  this  undertaking  is  to  transfer  the  capital  originally  held  by  the  •  'hin«^. 
as  w^ell  as  the  full  control  and  administration  of  the  railway,  to  the  Japanese. 

At  the  twenty-first  conference,  held  on  April  10,  China  agreed,  in  regard  to  ih' 
demands  concerning  Fukien  province,  to  give  Japan  an  assurance  in  acrordantM>  «itf 
Japan's  wishes  at  a  future  time. 

As  regards  demands  2  and  3  in  the  Manchuria  Group,  relating  to  the  own^'i^hiy 
land  for  trade,  manufacture,  and  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  the  ri'2bi 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  South  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  Governments.  aft<»r  di5i"U«!«>  : 
at  several  conferences,  agreed  to  them  in  principle,  hut  desired  to  introduce  oni" 
amendments  concerning  the  control  and  protection  of  the  Japanese  subjtM^t?  wii 
might  avail  themselves  of  these  rights.  The  course  of  the  negotiations  in  conn^tHv 
with  these  amendments  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THOSE  DEMANDS  TO  WHICH  CHINA  COULD  NOT  AGRrr. 

Of  the  ?]  original  demands  there  were  6,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  whi«  h  •  ♦  ir . 
cjuld  not  agree  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  interna^.  ^  ^ 
negotiation,  conflicting  as  they  did  with  thesovereign  rights  of  China,  thf»  lri^t\  r-.:  •  • 
of  other  powers,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunitv. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  second  article  of  tne  Hanyehping  question  in  th<*  .»ru:- 
third  group  in  particular  seriously  affected  the  principle  of  equal  commenial  .".-i 
tunity. 

The  proposal  that  there  should  be  joint  administration  bv  i'hina  and  Japan  ri  '^ 
police  m  (  hina  was  clearly  an  interference  with  the  Republic's  domestic  affaire  >♦ 
consequently  an  infringement  of  her  sovereipnty.  For  that  reason  the  Chini-w*  < lo*.  ••• 
ment  could  not  take  the  demand  into  consideration.     But  when  it  was  explaiii*'<f 
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the  Japanese  minister  that  this  referred  only  to  South  Manchuria,  and  he  suggested 
t  h:4i  hi^  (lovemnient  would  be  satisfied  if  i'hina  agreed  to  engage  Japanese  as  police 
a<l  vifiers  for  that  territory,  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  suggestion. 

f'hr  I  wo  articles  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  temples, 
as  well  AB  to  the  right  of  missionary  propaganda,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
•  lovfruiuent.  have  presented  grave  obstacles  to  the  consolidation  of  the  friendly 
:V-»^liiie  subsisting  between  the  two  people.  The  religions  of  the  two  countries  are 
iiJHntical  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  a  missionary  propaganda  to  be  carried  on  in 
«  hina  by  Japanese  does  not  exist.  The  natural  rivalry  between  Chinese  and  Japanese 
iMllowerii  of  the  same  faith  would  tend  to  create  incessant  disputes  and  friction. 
W'herc^a^  wcAtem  missionaries  live  apart  from  the  Chinese  communities  among  which 
thf'v  labor.  Japanese  monks  would  five  with  the  Chinese;  and  the  similarity  of  their 
l»h>«ical  characteristics,  their  religious  garV),  and  their  habits  of  life  would  render  it 
jiifH«6ible  to  distinguish  them  for  purposes  of  affording  the  protection  which  the 
Jaitanese  Government  would  require  should  be  extended  to  them  under  the  system  of 
exird-territoriallty  now  obtaining  in  China.  Moreover  a  general  apprehension  exists 
amiing  the  ("hinese  people  that  these  peculiar  conditions  favoring  conspiracies  for 
political  purposes  Qiight  be  taken  advantage  of  by  some  unscrupulous  Chinese. 

The  demand  for  railway  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  conflicted  with  the 
Shanghai'Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway  agreement  oi  March  6,  1908,  the  Nanking- 
(.■hangaha  BaU  way  agreement  of  MarchSl ,  1914,  and  theengagement  of  August  24, 1914, 
^ving  preference  toBritish  firms  for  the  projected  line  from  Nanchang  to  Chaochowfu. 
For  this  reaaon  the  Chinese  Government  found  themselves  unable  to  consider  the 
demajid,  though  the  Japanese  minister,  while  informed  of  China's  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  repeatedly  pressed  for  its  acceptance. 

In  respect  to  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  influential  Japanese  to  be  advisen 
and  instructon  in  political,  financial,  and  military  affairs,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  advisers  has  been  similar  to  that  which 
has  presumably  gidded  the  Japanese  Government  in  like  selection  of  the  best  quali- 
fied men  iirespectiye  of  their  nationality.  As  an  indication  of  their  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  eminent  Japanese^  one  of  the  earliest  appointments 
made  to  an  advisership  was  that  of  Dr.  Ariga,  while  later  on  Dr.  Hirai  ana  Mr.  Naka- 
yami  were  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  communications. 

It  was  considered  that  the  demand  that  Japanese  should  be  appointed  in  the  three 
most  important  administrative  departments,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  the  joint  con- 
trol of  Cnina's  police,  and  the  demand  for  an  engagement  to  purchase  a  fixed  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Japan  or  to  estabnsn  joint  arsenals  in  China,  so  clearly 
involved  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kepublic  that  the  Chinese  Government  were  unable 
even  to  consider  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
declared  that  they  were  unable  to  negotiate  on  the  demands;  but,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  the  Chinese  delegates  consented  to  give  the 
reasons  for  declining  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  them. 

iX  THB  MATTER  OP  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  DISPUTE  INVOLVED  IN  SOME  07  THE  FOBEGOINO 

DEMANDS. 

The  demand  by  Japan  for  the  right  of  her  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  to  lease  or 
oTrn  land,  and  to  reside  and  travel,  and  to  engage  in  business  or  manufacture  of  any 
idnd  whatever,  was  deemed  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  obtain  for  Japanese  sub- 
jects ia  this  region  a  privileged  status  beyond  the  terms  of  the  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  ana  to  give  them  a  freedom  of  action  which  would  be  a  restriction 
'd  China's  sovereignty  and  a  serious  infringement  of  her  ad  ministrative  rights.  Should 
fapaDe«e  subjects  be  granted  the  right  of  owning;  land,  it  would  mean  that  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  region  might  mil  into  their  nands,  thereby  endangering  China's 
territonal  integrity.  Moreover,  residence  in  the  interior  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  extra-territoriality,  the  relinguishment  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
actual  enjoj^ment  of  the  privilege  of  inland  residence,  as  evidenced  in  the  practice 
of  oilier  nations. 

J^apan's  unconditional  demand  for  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  accompanied 
^th  a  desire  to  extond  extra-territoriality  into  the  interior  of  China  and  to  enable 
Japanese  subjects  to  monopolize  all  the  interests  in  South  Manchuria,  was  also  pal- 
pably irreconcilable  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  For  this  reason  the 
<  iunej^>  (Government  were,  in  the  first  instance,  unable  to  accept  this  demand  as  a 
\!fi/m  of  negotiation.  Their  profound  regard  for  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
^ountrie0,  however,  persuaded  them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts,  in  spite  of  all  the 
iiihereot  diflicultiee,  to  seek  a  solution  of  a  question  which  was  praoftically  impossible 
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to  solve.    Knowing  that  the  proposal  made  by  Japan  was  incompatible  with  treat i« 
they  nevertheless  sought  to  meet  her  wishes  witnin  the  limits  of  treaties.     A  ceo:. 
in^ly  they  submitted  a  counter-proposal  to  open  more  places  in  South  Manchur j 
to  international  trade  and  to  establish  Sino-Japanese  joint  reclamation  companie>-. 

This  suggestion  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  places  to  which  Japanese  9u^«;«^-"' 
would  desire  to  resort  for  purposes  of  trade,  could  not  be  otJier  than  important  l<fC'-\- 
ties;  if  all  these  localities  were  opened  to  commerce,  then  they  could  inside,  tnii* 
and  lease  land  there  for  joint  reclamation.  Thus  Japanese  subjects  might  enioy  ti^- 
essence  of  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  and  would  still  be  able  to  reconcilo  th- .: 
position  with  China's  treaties  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

After  the  Japanese  Government  declined  to  accept  this  suggestion,  China  wit^ 
drew  it  and  replaced  it  with  an  amendment  to  the  original  articles.  It  was  prt>|^'-..: 
in  this  amendment  to  grant  to  Japanese  subjects  the  extra-treaty  privilege  of  ini^r.'] 
residence  with  the  provisos  that  Japanese  subjects  in  places  outside  of  trad».'  m»ru 
should  observe  Chinese  police  regulations  and  pay  taxes  in  the  same  manD^r  >. 
Chinese;  and  that  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  such  Japanese  subjects  .^b«> :': 
be  adjudicated  by  Chinese  authorities,  the  Japanese  consul  attending  m^Tf^ly  ^ 
watch  the  proceedings.  This  suggestion  was  not  an  innovation;, it  was  baf«€Mi  xiv  o 
the  modus  operandi  now  in  force  as  regards  the  Korean  settlers  in  inland  diatri<  :• 
in  Chientao.    But  the  Japanese  Government  again  declined  to  accept  it. 

The  Chinese  Government  thereupon  made  a  third  proposal  alonff  the  line  of  m  h..r 
constitutes  the  present  practice  in  Turkey,  making  a  distinction,  nowever.  in  ta\"r 
of  Japanese  subjects,  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  civil  and  criminal  cas  ^ 
This  was  once  more  objected  to  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Then  the  Chinese  Government  proposed  to  concede  still  another  ^tep — Xhf*  U^Krh 
endeavor  to  meet  Japan's  wishes.    They  propoj'ed  to  a^ee  to  the  full  text  nf  arni  - 
2  and  3  relative  to  the  question  of  inlanid  residence,  except  that  "the  rii^ht  of  nvrm  * 
land"  was  changed  into  "the  right  of  leasing  land"  and  to  the  phrase  **oultiv:iri^: 
land  "-was  added  this  clause:  "the  regulations  for  which  shall  be  detormini*^^  -» ru- 
rately";  and,  further,  to  add  a  supplementary  article  which  eml>odied  a  m  <•  ^ 
operandi  which  the  Chinese  Government  had  constrained  themselves  to  make,  out    i 
a  desire  to  come  to  a  settlement  over  this  question.    The  view  advanced  in  ihi<  -mt* 
piemen tary  article  was  based  upon  the  Japanese  minister's  declaration  ma^K  '  f< 
March  6,  1915,  that  a  separate  article  embodying  some  compromise  mieht  )h»  a-J' 
to  the  original  articles  2  and  8  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  conflict  with  i  hin*  ^ 
sovereignty  or  the  system  established  by  treaties.    These  suggestions  maile  by  il** 
Chinese  Government  were  not  accepted  by  Japan. 

As  regards  eastern  inner  Mongolia,  not  only  have  no  treaties  been  entered  ini>  wvb 
Japan  concerning  this  region,  but  also  the  people  are  so  unaccustomed  tjo  forei<rn  trj  • 
that  the  Chinese  Government  invariably  feel  much  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  t'  rvu:»- 
ers  who  elect  to  travel  there.  The  Chinese  Government,  therefore,  conpid»*r»?*i  rr,.i: 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  foreigners  to  open  the  whole  territory  to  th'»ro  " 
residence  and  commerce,  and  on  these  grounds  based  their  original  refusal  to  ph  ^ 
eastern  inner  Mongolia  on  the  same  footing  as  South  Manchuria.  .Still,  their  «l«~irr- 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Govemnaent  eventually  prompted  them  to  «':>•? 
to  open  a  number  of  places  in  the  region  to  foreign  trade. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OV  JAPAN's  BEVISEO  DEMANDS. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  n^otiations  up  to  April  17.  It  was  hoped  by  tii» 
Chinese  Government  that  the  Japanese  Government,  in  view  of  the  great  cno^e*ei-i  r.- 
made  by  China  at  the  conferences  held  up  to  this  time,  would  ^ee  a  way  of  effe«;nii-'^  w 
amicable  settlement  by  modifying  their  popition  on  certain  points.  In  regard  v  m  h— 
it  had,  by  this  time,  become  manifest  that  China  would  encounter  almost  in^iip'^.i'  <f 
difficulties  in  making  further  concessions. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  suspended  the  negotiations  until  April  > 
when  they  surprised  the  Chinese  Government  by  presenting  a  new  list  of  24  d^mi-  - 
(which  is  hereto  appended),  and  requested  the  Chinese  Government  to  acconi  ih  -• 
acceptance  without  delay,  adding  that  this  was  their  final  proposal.  At  the  saij\*>  *.;nj- 
the  Japanese  minister  stated  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  restore  the  hrw*'*- 
territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China  at  an  opportune  time  in  the  future  and  und<»r  pr  •• -r 
conditions  if  the  Chinese  Government  would  agree  to  the  ndw  list  of  24  d«?Tu.*»r..i- 
without  modification. 

In  this  new  list,  although  the  term  "special  position"  in  the  preamble  of  the  \r4:- 
churian  group  was  changed  to  "economic  relations,"  and  although  the  ohara#  r»r 
the  articles  in  the  oripnal  fifth  ^oup  was  altered  from  demands  to  a  recital  of  tilN^M 
statements  by  the  Chinese  foreign  minister,  four  new  demands  were  intr^Kliiccil  <  >  ^ 
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cerning  eastern  inner  Mongolia.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, the  Chinese  Government  gave  the  revised  list  the  most  careful  consideration; 
and  being  sincerely  desirous  of  an  exrly  settlement  offered  new  concessions  in  their 
reT)l\  presented  to  the  Japanese  minister  on  May  1.    (Annexed.) 

In  this  reply  the  Chinese  Government  reinserted  the  proposal  in  reference  to  the 
retrocession  of  Kiaochow,  which  they  advanced  at  the  first  conference  on  February  2, 
and  which  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  minister.  This,  therefore, 
wa."^  in  no  sense  a  new  proposal. 

Tlie  Chinese  Government  also  proposed  to  agree  to  three  of  the  four  articles  relating 
ti)  (>a?tem  inner  Mongolia.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  determining  a  definition  ol 
tlip  boundaries  of  eastern  inner  Mongolia — this  being  a  new  expression  in  Chinese 
f'-oeraphical  terminology — ^but  the  Chinese  Government,  acting  upon  a  statement 
inadp  at  a  previous  conference  by  the  Japanese  minister  that  the  Japanese  Government 
D]<»ant  the  region  under  Chinese  administrative  jimsdiction,  and  taking  note,  in  the 
li-T  ]jresented  by  the  Japanese  minister,  of  the  names  of  places  in  eastern  inner  Mongolia 
10  i»e  opened  to  trade,  inferred  that  the  so-culled  eastern  inner  Mongolia  is  that  part  of 
inner  .Mongolia  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Manchuria  and  the  Jehol 
lutondency,  and  refrained  from  placing  any  limitations  upon  the  definition  of  this 
term. 

The  Chinese  Goverrunent  also  withdrew  their  supplementary  proposal  reserving  the 
rielit  of  making  regulations  for  agricultural  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  by  Japanese 
settlors  in  South  Manchuria. 

In  respect  of  the  trial  of  cases  involving  land  disputes  between  Japanese  only,  or 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  Chinese  Government  accorded  to  the  Japanese 
cnn-'ul  the  light  of  deputing  an  oflScer  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  agreed  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Japanese 
(jovernment  to  modify  the  term  **  police  law  and  ordinances  "  into  "  police  rules  and 
rfirulations,"  thereby  limiting  the  extent  of  control  which  the  Chinese  would  have 
o\  er  Japanese  subjects. 

Ah  regards  the  Hanyehping  demand,  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  draft 
made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  embodying  an  engagement  by  the  Chinese 
•  lovernment  not  to  convert  the  company  into  a  State-owned  concern,  nor  to  con- 
Iij5<:ate  it,  nor  to  force  it  to  borrow  foreign  capital  other  than  Japanese. 

in  respect  of  the  Fukien  question  the  Chinese  Government  also  agreed  to  give 
an  a*urance  in  the  amplified  form  suggested  by  the  Japanese  Government  that  the 
<  liiiieHe  Government  had  not  given  their  consent  to  any  foreign  nations,  to  construct 
a  fjof  kyard,  or  a  coaling  station,  or  a  naval  base,  or  any  other  military  establishment 
alone  the  coa^t  of  Fukien  Province;  nor  did  they  contemplate  borrowing  foreign 
« apital  for  the  foregoing  purposes. 

Having  made  these  concessions  which  practically  brought  the  views  of  China  into 
liiip  with  those  of  Japan,  and  having  explained  in  a  note  accompanying  the  reply 
til*'  difficulty  for  China  to  make  further  concessions,  the  Chinese  Government  hoped 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would  accept  their  reply  of  May  1,  and  thus  bring 
th«'  ne^otiationa  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  s 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  expressed  themselves  as  being  dissatisfied 
wifli  China's  reply,  and  withdrew  the  conditional  offer  to  restore  Kiaochow  to  China 
nia<le  on  April  26.  It  was  further  intimated  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  did 
not  give  their  full  compliance  with  the  list  of  24  demands,  Japan  would  have  recourse 
10  lira^stic  measures. 

I'pon  receiving  this  intimation  the  Chinese  Government,  inspired  by  the  con- 
•"i  hat  cry  spirit  which  had  been  predominant  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  nego- 
ruiions  and  desirous  of  avoiding  any  possible  rupture  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
f  ••iintries,  made  a  supreme  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  and  represented  to  the  Japanese 
'fovernment  that  they  would  reconsider  their  position  and  make  another  attempt 
to  find  a  solution  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  Japan,  in  respect  to  those  articles 
which  China  had  declared  could  not  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  but  to  which 
Jaj>:in  attached  great  importance.  Even  in  the  evening  of  May  6,  after  the  Japanese 
minister  had  notified  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  ultimatum  had  arrived  in 
P'kiiiir,  the  Clunese  Government  in  the  interests  of  peace  still  exerted  efforts  to  save 
th«-  situation  by  offering  to  meet  Japan's  wishes. 

Thesr-  overtures  were  again  rejected  and  thus  exhausted  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  <'hine3e  Government  to  prevent  an  impasse. 

It  ia  plain  that  the  Chine.se  Government  proceeded  to  the  fullest  extent  of  possible 
rnnr  ps^on  in  \new  of  the  strong  national  sentiment  manifested  by  the  people  tnrough- 
f'lt  the  whole  oeriod  of  negotiations.  All  that  the  Chinese  Government  strove  to 
maintain  waa  China's  plenary  sovereignty,  the  treaty  rights  of  foreign  powers  in 
<Jhina,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 
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To  the  profound  regret  of  the  Chinese  Government,  however,  the  treiu«*uii. 
sacrifices  which  they  had  shown  themselves  ready  to  make,  proved  unavailiiu;.  j*i 
an  ultimatum  (the  text  of  wjiich  is  appended),  was  duly  delivered  to  them  by  1 1 
Japanese  minister  at  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7. 

As  to  the  allegations  made  in  the  ultimatum  against  China,  the  Chinese  ito\  (>rii 
ment  hope  that  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  cont«titute*- . 
clear,  dispassionate,  and  complete  reply. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  course  they  should  take  with  leferencf*  to  th*- 
ultimatum  the  Chinese  Government  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Chinf*^ 
people,  as  well  as  the  large  nimiber  of  foreign  residents  in  China,  from  unnec'ft^s*'-; 
suffering,  and  also  to  prevent  the  interests  of  friendly  powers  from  bein^  impertlt*. 
For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government  were  constrained  to  compl}^  in  full  wiiL 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  (the  reply  being  hereto  appended),  but  in  comphi*.:: 
the  Chinese  disclaim  any  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  any  revision.  wh]<-r. 
may  thus  be  effected,  of  the  various  conventions  and  agreements  concluded  betwiMc 
other  powers  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  China's  territorial  independence  and 
int^nty,  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  was  the  date  of  that  statement ) 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  issued — I  can  not  say,  sir,  because  printinj: 
is  so  slow  in  Peking.  It  was  somewhere  toward  the  latter  part  of 
May. 

Senator  Brandegee.  On  what  date  was  the  treaty  signed  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  May  25.    It  was  somewhere  about  that  same  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  must  have  been  issued  within  a  week  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  somewhere  along  there.  It  may  hav«* 
been  in  the  first  weeks  of  June.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  was  given  publicity  throughout  Cnina  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  hear  Senator  McCormickV 
speech  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorjiia.  In  the  comse  of  it  he  quoted  from 
an  eminent  Japanese  statesman's  construction  of,  or  the  future  c<»i}- 
struction  that  Japan  would  put  upon,  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 
Did  you  follow  that  particular  part  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Part  of  it.  1  could  not  hear  from  where  I  was  sit- 
ing in  the  gallery . 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  reason  of  my  inquiry  wa? 
that  if  you  were  familiar  with  it  I  was  going  to  ask  you" about  it,  bur 
if  you  did  not  hear  it  I  will  not  refer  to  it  lurther. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  If  yon  could  state 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it.  I  mi:": ' 
not  state  it  with  entire  accuracy.  The  substance  of  it  as  I  gathereii 
was  that 'some  eminent  Japanese  statesman — ^here  is  the  record,  if 
I  am  going  to  question  yoa  about  it,  it  will  be  far  better,  I  think,  u- 
get  it  accurately.  If  somebody  will  proceed  with  other  question5. 1 
'mil  ask  that  later. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  goin^  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  mij^* 
take  the  time  to  send  out  and  get  some  of  our  Democratic  bretht^m 
to  come  in  and  help  expedite  this  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  would  like  to  ha-ve  you  ^ive  vour  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Lansing-Ishii  text,  as  to  its  scope  and  its  enect. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  do  so  first  without  its  going  into  the  reootd, 
Senator?  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  expediency  of  putting  it  int* 
the  record.     I  should  hate  to  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  reason  I  desire  that  is  that  in  the  question 
of  Senator  Johnson  he  used  the  words  that  the  agreement  disposed  of 
the  *'fate"  of  China,  and  I  would  like  to  have  also  in  the  record  your 
interpretation  as  to  the  effect  of  that  agreement,  the  English  text, 
whicn  was  the  official  text. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Personally,  1  regarded  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment as  a  most  imfortimate  document,  and  out  of  keeping  with  our 
t radi  tional  Dolicy . 

Senator  Swansok.  How  about  the  Root-Takahira  agreement? 

'Mr,  Ferguson.  Tliat  was  perfectly  right  and  perfectly  in  agree- 
ment with  all  our  previous  treatment  of  China. 

Senator  Swanson,  Was  CSiina  consulted  about  that  agreement? 

iir.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  agreement  was  made  without  any  con- 
sultation with  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  finished.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  You  said  it  was  out  of  accord.  What 
special  rights  does  that  agreement  give  to  Japan  t 

The  Chairbian.  You  mean  the  Koot-Takahira  agreement? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  the  primal  difficulty  in  that  is  that  it  deals 
with  China  without  consulting  her,  whereas  the  Root-Takahira  aCTee- 
meat  was  following  up  by  Mr.  Hay's  original  plan  of  getting  eyerybodv 
to  a^ee  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  "open  door,'' 
the  equal  opportunity  of  aU  nations,  and  whether  China  was  con- 
sulted about  it,  or  was  not  consulted  about  it,  made  very  little 
difference.  But  here  it  was  a  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
that  were  in  treatjr  with  China  toward  her. 

TTie  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  brings  in  something  which  directly 
affects  China,  by  saying  that  territorial  propinquity  creates  special 
relations  between  coimtries.  That  is  a  statement  which  I  thmk  is 
very  broad. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  that  give  Japan  any  greater  interest  in 
China  than  China  would  have  in  Japan  ?  Their  relations  are  similar 
to  each  other,  as  a  general  statement  of  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  states  they  are  on  the  oasis  of  territorial  pro- 
pinquity, and  consequently  that  *'the  Government  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  Janan  has  special  interests  in  China." 

Senator  Swanson.  Weil,   now,    the   declaration  of   that  general 

principle 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  very  different  from  what  we  have  ever  stated. 
and  is  directly — how  it  can  be  possible  to  maintain  on  the  one  hand 
the  "open  door,"  equal  opportunity,  and  on  the  other  hand  say  that  a 
certain  nation  on  account  of  territorial  propinquity  has  special 
interests,  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  that  general  declaration  give  Japan  any 
greater  interest  in  China  than  Chma  would  have  in  Japan  on  account 
of  being  so  geographically  situated  toward  each  other — the  general 
declaration  oi  principle  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  provided  they  were  on  an  equal  basis, 
which  they  have  not  been  for  several  years. 

18G54e— 19 89 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  general  principle  does  not  create  any  more 
interest  in  one  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  statement  between  Great  Britain  and  IVance, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  harmless  statement.  As  a  state- 
ment between  a  strong  nation  and  an  adjoining  weak  nation,  it  can 
have  only  one  significance  as  far  as  my  judgment  would  go,  and  that 
is  a  threateninj^  miluence. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  would  it  be  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  it  would  have  a  very  threatening  m- 
fiuence  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  we  have  a  special  interest  by  reason  of 
our 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Of  our  territorial  propinquity. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  we  have  a  special  interest  in  Mexico, 
would  you  think  that  would  be  a  harmful  declaration  or  one  that 
would  be  anything  but  in  accord  with  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  we  claim  special  interest  in  Mexico  on 
account  of  its  geographical  position  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  know  what  is  claimed  by  the  United  Stales 
Government  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  it  has  been  one  of 
om*  principles  under  the  Monroe  doctrine — ^nearness  to  us  1 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  further,  do  you  not  think  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  gives  to  China  territorial  rights  in  that  regard  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No  more  than  she  had. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  is  a  reiteration  of  that,  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  made  that  reiteration,  but  in  the  same  note 
the  other,  '^  special  interest  comes  in  the  first  time. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  the  only  addition  that  was  made  in  this, 
above  what  was  included  in  other  notes  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  that  Japan  also  reiterates  her  adherence  to 
the  open  door  policy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,   x  es,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  in  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment we  agree  that  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  affairs  in  China,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  shall  consult  before  taking  any  action  \ 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Did  that  include  also  that  they  should  consult 
China  at  the  same  time,  or  was  the  consultation  limited  to  those  two 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  limited  to  those  two  nations. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is,  there  was  an  agreement  that  they 
should  consult  each  other,  without  any  agreement  that  China  should 
also  be  consulted ! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  but  that  was  to  protect  her  interests. 

Senator  Swanson.  Not  to  consult  China  was  to  protect  her 
interests  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No;. but  the  purpose  of  that  note  was  the  piot^^- 
tion  of  China's  interests. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  Senator  Johnson  was 
right  about  that,  China  should  have  been  included  as  a  third  party 
to  the  consultation  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  would  have  been  a  very  courteous  thing  on  the 
part  of  both  Governments;  but  as  both  Governments  were  simply 
promulgating  a  benevolent  policy  toward  China,  which  did  not 
affect  China^s  interests  except  favorably,  such  lack  of  consultation 
did  not  at  the  time  give  any  offense  to  China. 

I  may  point  out,  Senator,  in  reference  to  this  Root-Takahira 
agreement  that  you  are  questioning  me  upon,  that  it  is  very  clear 
to  my  mind  that  the  presentation  of  the  21  demands  upon  China  by 
Japan,  without  any  considtation  with  the  United  States,  was  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Root-Takahira  agreement.  That  I  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  say. 

Senator  Swanson.  Those  21  demands  were  in  violation  of  the 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  directly  affected  the  interests  of  China. 
Jai)an  promised,  under  the  Root-Takahira  agreement,  to  consult 
with  the  United  States  before  taking  action.  I  should  say  that  that 
was  in  direct  contravention. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement,  if  I  under- 
stand your  position,  was  an  agreement  to  treat  all  nations  equally 
with  reference  to  China,  and  to  give  them  all  the  same  privileges — 
to  keep  the  door  open — was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  x  es,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Root-Takahira 
agreement  that  intimated  that  Japan  had  any  special  interests  in 
China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Xot  a  suggestion  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  because  this 
a^eement,  made  subsecjuently  to  the 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing).  The  Root-Takahira  agreement  being 
on  our  initiative  and  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  being  on  the 
Japanese  initiative. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  having  been 
preceded,  according  to  the  testimony  of  tne  Secretary  of  State 
which  is  in  the  record  here,  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Viscount 
Ishii  that  we  should  not  only  recognize  their  special  interest,  but 
their 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Influence. 

Senator  Brandegee  (continuing).  Influence,  taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  and  that  we  reco^ized  Japan's  special 
interest,  does  it  not,  in  yoiu*  opinion,  precipitate  a  question  as  to 
what  that  special  interest  is  above  and  apart  from  all  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Certainly,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  it  must  be  construed  to  mean  some- 
thing different  from  the  interests  of  other  nations  in  China,  must 
it  not  I 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Certainly,  and  it  must  be  construed  in  reference  to 
the  Question  which  Japan  has  considered  of  paramoimt  interest  to 
herself;  that  is,  the  Shantimg  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  aJso,  whether  it  shall  be  construed  so  or 
not,  at  least  it  must  be  considered  as  to  the  effect  which  the  Japanese 
put  upon  it  and  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  it,  must  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Doctor,  ju^t 
what  rights  are  given  to  Japan,  in  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  that 
are  withheld  in  the  Root-Takahira  agreement? 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  the  question.     Nobody  knows. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know,  but  he  must  have  an  idea. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  answer  that  question,  I  think,  Senator 
McCumber,  by  stating  that  the  Eoot-Takahira  agreement  providei^ 
for  the  open  door  and  equal  opportimity  for  all  nations.  The  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  states  as  follows: 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  particularly 
in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  part  would  that  be,  Doctor  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  But  what  is  there  there  about  the  open-door 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  goes  on  and  states  ''the  open  door." 

Senator  McCumber.  It  goes  on  and  reiterates  what  is  in  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  you  asked  what,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
was,  and  I  was  just  quoting. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  the  words.  I  know  that  the  wording 
declares  "  interests '*  and  '^ special  interests;"  but  what  I  am  trving 
to  get  at  is  what  you  conceive  that '' interests"  to  be,  different  from 
what  is  in  the  Root-Takahira  agreement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement  recognized  no  special 
interests  of  any  nation. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  recognizes  the  equal  right  of  every  nation  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Of  all  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  this  recognize  that  Japan  has  any  right 
that  is  not  accorded,  in  trade  or  in  any  other  way,  to  all  the  nation>' 

Mr.  Ferguson.  To  my  mind  it  does,  sir.  It  distinctly  recognizos 
Japan's  special  interests  in  Manchuria,  which  are  contiguotis,  and 
Korea;  and  it  probablj^  recognizes  eTapan's  interest  in  the  coast  op- 
posite Formosa,  which  is  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Fukien, 

Senator  McCumber.  This  country  has  often  declared  its  special 
interest,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  our  contiguous  territory.  That 
declaration  that  we  have  a  special  interest  in  Mexico  by  reason  of 
our  geographical  situation  does  not  carry  with  it,  does  it,  any  right, 
commercially  or  in  any  other  respect,  with  Mexico  that  is  not  ac- 
corded to  all  other  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No;  but  we  have  not  American  soldiers  in  Mexico 
yarding  American  concessions  railways.  We  have  no  militarv  rights 
m  protecting  mines  in  Mexico.  The  situation  is  not  on  all  fours, 
sir,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  We  have  no  extraterritoriality  there. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No  extraterritorial  privileges  and  no  establish- 
ment of  special  courts. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  we  soldiers  in  any  other  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  is  within  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  we  had  any  kind  of  a  protectorate  over 
Haiti,  where  we  have  our  American  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  the  Senator  can  answer  his  own  question, 
can  he  not  ? 
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Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  I  asked  it  only  to  connect  the  matter  up 
with  the  theory  that  the  fact  that  we  claim  a  special  interest  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  commercial  or  other  interest  antagonistic  to  other 
countries-  and  that  we  ought  to  construe  the  Japanese  special  inter- 
est exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  would  construe  a  declaration  of 
special  interest  to  the  United  States.    That  was  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  Doctor,  have  you  any  special  knowledge  that 
these  negotiations  were  begun  at  the  instance  of  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  You  mean  the  21-demand  negotiations? 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  I  mean  the  negotiations  in  connection 
\snth  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Lansing,  on  page  223  of  part  7  of  these 
hearings,  when  he  was  testifying  before  the  committee,  said  this: 

I  Fn«r£r<^ted  to  Viscount  lehii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Governmenta  to 
roaffirni  the  open-door  policr,  on  the  ground  that  reports  were  being  spread  as  to  the 
pur|H){»e  of  Jppan  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  created  by  the  war  to  extend  her 
iiiiluence  over  China — political  influence.  Ishii  replied  to  me  that  he  would  like  to 
roiisider  that  matter,  hut  that,  of  coim'e.  he  felt  that  Japan  had  a  special  interest  in 
( 'hina,  and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  in  any  agreement  that  we  had ;  and  I  replied 
to  him  That  we.  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on  account  of  her  geographical  poei- 
tion.  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  China,  but  that  it  was  not  political  in  nature,  and  that 
the  danger  of  a  statement  of  special  interest  waa  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefore  1  objected  to  making  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  it  would  seem  from  that  that  Secretary 

Lansing 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Did  not  agree  to  the  agreement  which- 


Senator  Swanson.  That  Secretary  Lansing  suggested  these  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  China  and  the  open-door 
policy  that  he  thought  was  being  threatened  by  the  conduct  of  Japan 
in  Ctina,  and  he  thought  this  would  be  a  protection  to  China,  con- 
sidering the  troubled  conditions  existing  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  would  not  be  my  interpretation  of  Secretary 
Lansing's  remarks.  My  interpretation  of  the  Secretary's  remarlis 
is  that  when  Viscoimt  Ishii  came  to  America  on  his  special  mission 
and  had  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  he  considered,  in  view  of 
what  Japan  had  been  doing  in  Shantimg,  the  large  number  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  people  of  Shantung, 
that  it  would  be  weU  for  Japan  to  reaflBrm  her  policy  of  nonaggression 
in  China;  and  that  Viscount  Ishii  coimtered  him  by  saying  tnat  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  do  that,  but  would  like  also  to  add  a  new 
statement,  that  on  account  of  geographical  position  Japan  has  special 
interests  there;  to  which  Secretary  Lansing  objected.  But  in  the 
final  agreement,  to  which  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  was  a  party 
I  do  not  know,  that  was  included;  and  I  judge  from  this  statement 
that  the  Secretary  made  that  it  was  included  contrary  to  his  advice 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  if  you  know,  if  Ishii 
came  here  personally  with  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations,  or 
whether,  wnen  he  came  here,  these  negotiations  were  initiated  by 
our  Government? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  came  to  make  negotiation. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson*  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  without  doubt. 
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Senator  Moses.  On  page  193  of  this  record  you  will  find  that 
Secretary  Lansing  apparently  acquiesces  in  that  view.  I  read  as 
f oDows  from  page  193  of  our  record : 

Senator  Borah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  over  here  to  get  his  agreement  wi;h 
this  country. 

Secretary'  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  Borah.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

Secretaty  Lansing.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his  agreement? 

Evidently  Secretary  Lansing  acquiesced  in  that  assumption. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  matter  to  which  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  direct  your  attention  in  Senator  McCormick^s  address 
in  the  Senate  was  this.     [Heading:] 

The  Russian  minister  at  Tokio  sent  his  Government  a  confidential  report  on  t><^- 
Japanese  view  of  the  agreement.    That  was  also  published  by  the  Ruasian  re  vol.. 
tionaries,  and  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"To  my  question  whether  he  (the  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  did  not  f-  ir 
that  in  the  future  misunderstandings  might  arise  from  the  different  intorpret^tiw 
by  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  'special  positioD  um 
'special  interests'  of  Japan  in  China,  Viscount  Motono  replied  by  saying  that — la  rii' 
in  the  original).  Nevertheless,  I  gain  the  impression  from  the  words  of  the  miiLi>'>; 
that  he  is  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  misunderstandings  also  in  the  future,  Imi  i* 
of  the  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  dispcxit  u>: 
carrying  into  effect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States." 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  remarks  of  Motono  conrerniivj 
the  interpretation  that  might  in  future  be  put  upon  the  Laiisifi>Mxii 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  seen  that  same  statement  quoted  in  iv 
press  of  Japan,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  enlighten  us  as  to  \\li:if 
is  the  '* better  means"  referred  to  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Japan  is  nearer  China.  It  is  much  easier  fo. 
her  to  move  troops,  to  move  ships,  than  it  is  for  the  United  States,  in 
China.     I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  desire  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  What  means  was  China  permitted  to  employ  in 
presenting  her  case  at  Paris? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  free  opportunity,  so  far  as  I  understaivl 
I  speak  there  only  from  reports  given  me  by  returned  Chinese  del*-- 

fates.     So  far  as  I  know,  she  had  every  opportunity  of  present  ui: 
er  case. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  she  limited  in  any  way  in  her  choice  of  counsfl 
by  suggestion  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  officially;  no  official  suggestion,  so  far  hi?  I 
know. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  imofficial  suggestion  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  think  there  were  unofficial  suggestion:;. 

Senator  Moses.  Of  what  character? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  have  foreign 
advisers  there  with  her,  in  view  of  the  complicated  situation. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  delegation  that  wis 
limited  in  respect  to  its  advisers  in  presenting  its  case  before  t'u' 
peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  What  argument  was  employed  in  making  xl^ 
unofficial  suggestion  ? 
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U80N.  That  it  would  be  better  for  China's  case. 

[OSES.  That  was  a  simple  assertion} 

DSON.  Yes,  sir. 

[qses.  When    the    fina]    decision    was    reached    in    the 

latter,  how  was  it  communicated  to  the  Japanese  and 

gations  f 

L'soN.  I  can  only  quote  hearsav  in  that  matter.     It  came 

might  state,  through  the  puohcity  department  of  the 

ilegatioD,  aa  I  understood  it. 

[OSES.  In  writing  t 

[JBON.  No,  verbdly. 

[osES.  Who  was  the  messenger  f 

usoN.  I  have  only  had  that  on  heu^ay.     I  should  hate 

the  record  the  name  without  being  able  to  state  it  on  my 

d  knowledge.     I  only  know  it  from  hearsay. 

losES.  Hearsay  from  whom? 

lUsoN,  From  the   returned  delegate   from  the  Chinese 

losES.  Would  you  mind  giving  his  version  of  it  as  he 
ed  it  to  you  ? 

csoN.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Ray 
iker. 

[oSEs.  Did  the  communication  contain  anything  except 
of  what  had  been  decided  upon  ? 
USON.  No,  that  is  all;  what  had  been  decided  upon. 
losEs.  No  further  communication  was  ever  had  with 

lusoN.  No,  sir.  I  may  also  state  that  I  have  been 
im  that  same  source  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the 
gation  that  articles  156,  157,  and  158  were  draftea  by  the 
imber  of  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Paris  treaty. 
RMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
n  f  If  not,  that  is  all,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  we  are  very 
d  to  you. 

jsoN.  Thank  you.     I  have  handed  to  the  official  reporter 
itions  that  you  asked  me  to  insert  in  the  record. 
{HAN.  Yes,  very  well. 

m,  at  11.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
jViday,  August  22,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  C 
aittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a. 
6  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Loi 

Senators  Lo<^e  (chairman),  McCumben  Borah,  Bran 
Harding,    Johnson    of    California,    Moses,    Hitchco 
ad  Swanaon. 

KEFT  OF   FBOF.  EDWABD   THOKAS  WHJJAXS. 

itMAN.  Prof.  Williams,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  g 

met 

J.IAMS.  Edward  Thomas  Williams. 

HMAN.  Of  Berkeley,  Calif,  t 

xiAHS.  Of  Berkeley,  CaUf . ;  yes,  sir. 

CBMAN.  You  are  now  a  proiessor  in  the  university, 

LLiAMS.  Yes;  I  am  professor  of  oriental  languages  f 

I  the  University  of  California. 

RMAN.  You  have  been  in  China  ? 

.LiAHS.  I  lived  in  China  for  nearly  26  years,  or  about 

BMAN.  You  were  at  Paris  as  one  of  the  eastern  expe: 
jtl 

xiAHS.  Yes;  my  commission  read  as  technical  advisei 
in  commission  to  negotiate  peace. 
[RMAN.  You  were  one  of  the  American  experta  t 
.LiAMs.  Yes,  sir;  technical  adviser  on  far  eastern  affa 
[RMAN.  Prof.  Williams,  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  John 
on  with  the  examination,  because  he  knows  exactly  w 
'  get. 

'OHNSON  of  California.  Will  you  state  about  the  time 
ice  in  China*  You  say  you  were  there  for  about  26  yei 
aring  what  period,  Doctor? 

.LiAMB.  I  went  out  in  1887,  and  in  1909  I  returned  to 
;  of  State  for  18  months,  and  then  went  back  in  1911  i 
ntil  February,  1914,  when  I  returned  to  the  Departm 
in,  and  was  in  tha  Department  of  State  until  last  Sept( 

roHNSON  of  California.  Were  you,  in  your  residence 

g  in  any  official  capacity  ? 

XIAM8.  I  was. 

foHssoN  of  California.  What  was  your  position  t 
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Prof.  Williams'  Not  all  the  time,  but  from  1896  until  1898  I  v^»s 
in  the  American  Consular  Service  at  Shanghai,  and  from  1898  until 
1901  I  was  in  the  Chinese  Government  service  as  translator. 

From  1901  until  1908  I  was  Chinese  secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Peking. 

From  1908  to  1909  I  was  consul  general  at  Tientsin,  and  then  camn 
home  in  1909  and  was  Assistant  Cnief  of  the  Division  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 

In  1911  I  went  back  to  Peking  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  wa< 
charg6  d'affaires  while  Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  home;  I  was  charg^  d'af- 
faires when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  was  again  charg^  d'affaires 
when  he  resigned  and  came  home.  I  remained  in  charge  during  th»* 
recognition  of  the  Republic  and  the  coming  out  of  Dr.  Keinsch.  In 
1914  I  returned  to  the  State  Department  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs^  and  remained  there  until  last  September. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Ca,liforma  And  during  that  period  as  chit  f 
of  that  division  in  the  Department  of  State,  was  your  residence  iii 
Washington  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Last  September  you  undertook 
your  work  at  the  University  of  California  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  called  from  yoiu"  work 
there  for  any  specific  purpose  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  on  the  3d  of  December  I  received  a  telt^ 
gram  signed  by  Secretary  Lansing,  asking  me  to  go  to  Paris,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  sav  that  I  was  nee(fed  at  the  peace  conference. 
I  left  as  soon  as  I  coidd — ^lef t  on  the  7th  of  December  and  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  31st  of  December. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  remained  in  Paris  how  loni:' 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remained  until  the  17th  of  May.. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  During  that  time  were  you  piT- 
forming  the  duties  of  the  particular  post  of  adviser  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Adviser  upon 

Prof.  Williams.  Upon  far  eastern  affairs. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  while  vou  were  in  Paris  wer»» 
you  familiar  with  the  proceedings  had  in  reference  to  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  matters  in  controversy? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  to  a  certain  degree.  Of  course  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  coimcil. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  been  the  author  of  any 
books  on  far  eastern  affairs  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Only  pamphlets. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pamphlets  1 

Prof.  Williams.  No  books. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Senator  Moses  asks  whether  tht^ 
proceedings  of  the  council  were  communicated  to  you  in  your  capaoiiy 
as  adviser? 

Prof.  Williams.  Some  of  them  were;  yes.    At  times  when  qur^ 
tions  relating  to  the  Far  East  came  before  the  council  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  council  meetings.     I  attended  six  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cils; five  meetings  of  the  council  of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  couii 
of  five. 
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Senator  Johnsox  of  California.  Was  that  during  the  period  that 
they  were  considering  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  procedure  in  those  meetings  that  you 
attended.  Doctor? 

Prof.  Williams.  Mr.  Clemenceau,  the  French  Premier,  presided, 
and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  powers.  They  gathered 
around  the  room  and  questions  that  were  raised  were  put  by  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  and  then  there  was  a  sort  of  informal  discussion  by 
anybody  that  cared  to  speak. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  any  vote  taken  at  any  of  the  meetings  which 
you  attended  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  any  vote  to  havQ  been  taken. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  called  upon  at  any  time 
t(^  render  any  advice  concerning  the  Shantung  decision  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  before  the  council,  but  by  our  own  commis- 
sioners I  was  asked  several  times  for  memoranda  on  various  phases 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  furnish  any  memoranda  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  copies  of  the  mem- 
oranda thus  furnished  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not.  They  were  left  in  the  files  in 
Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  substantially 
what  you  then  advised  ? 

Prof.  WiLUAMs.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Go  ahead  and  in  your  own  way 
stafe  your  advice  on  the  Shantung  decision,  will  you  ? 

Senator  Bsandeoee.  And  let  him  state  what  he  put  in  these 
memoranda. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  have  him  char- 
acterize in  his  own  fashion  the  Shantung  decision  and  tell  about  it. 
Then  I  was  going  to  ask  him  concerning  this  advice  and  to  whom 
given. 

Prof.  Williams.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  decision  was  an  un- 
fortunate one;  that  the  leased  territory  of  Eaaochow  and  the  rail- 
ways and  mines  in  Shantung,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Germany  ought  to  have  gone  automatically  to  China  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace;  that  they  were  taken  from  China  by  force,  by  an 
act  of  piracy;  that  the  fact  that  some  other  power  had  driven  out 
the  Germans  from  Shantung  did  not  seem  to  constitute  a  title  to  this 
property,  and  that  they  would  naturally  revert  to  the  soverign  of 
the  territory. 

You  remember  that  the  conference  was  organized  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1919,  and  on  the  27th  this  question  came  up  before  the 
conference,  when  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  was  brought 
up. 

On  that  day  Baron  Makino  presented  the  claim  on  behalf  of  Japan 
to  have  these  rights  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  transferred  directly  and  unconditionally  to  Japan.  He 
made  his  statement,  and  immediately  one  of  the  Chinese  delegates 
arose  and  asked  if  China  could  be  heard.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that 
the  nuestion  that  morning  was  not  so  much  about  Shantung  as  about 
the  German  colonies,  ana  that  China  would  be  heard  later. 
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So  they  first  discussed  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Equator,  and  then  passed  to  the  German 
colonies  in  Africa. 

The  next  day  China  was  called  upon  for  her  statement.  Dr.  Ku, 
the  Chinese  mmister  to  the  United  States,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  delegation,  made  a  very  clear  and  forcible  statement  in 
behalf  of  Chma's  claim  to  have  these  rights  handed  directly  to 
China,  and  then  Baron  Makino  arose  and  said  that  this  matter  really 
had  been  already  arranged  for  between  China  and  Japan  by  the  con- 
vention of  1915,  in  which  China  had  agreed  that  she  would  abide  hj 
any  arrangement  made  between  Germany  and  herself  with  regancl  to 
the  disposition  of  these  rights  in  Shantung  Province.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  agreements  between  (""hina 
and  Japan  with  regard  to  the  railwa3rs  m  Shantung.  Presiilont 
Wilson  arose  and  asked  if  he  meant  that  these  agreements  were  to  U 
put  on  the  table,  and  he  said  yes;  and  then  he  corrected  himself  and 
said  of  course  he  would  have  first  to  consult  his  Government,  but  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  being  put  on  the  table 

The  agreements  to  which  he  referred  were  those  of  last  September 
with  regard  to  the  joint  operation  of  the  Shantung  Railway  by  China 
and  Japan  and  the  turning  over  to  Japan  of  the  option  which  Ger- 
many had  for  building  certain  extensions  of  railways  in  the  Provinc  e 
of  Shantung. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  was  that  date  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  last  September;  I  think  September  24, 
1918. 

Then  the  question  rested  for  a  ^ood  many  weeks.  On  the  9th  «>f 
April,  or  the  8th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  I  received  a  teJegram  Jrom 
the  Shantung:  legislative  assembly,  the  legislative  >assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Shantung,  asking  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  t'> 
use  its  good  offices  to  have  these  rights  which  had  been  taken  by 
Germany  in  Shantung  transferred  directly  to  China  rather  than  to 
Japan.  This  telegram  was  signed  not  only  by  the  officers  of  llie 
Shantung  leo;islative  assembly,  but  by  other  prominent  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  educational  association  of  China  and  the  provincial 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Shantung. 

On  receiving  this  telegram  I  wrote  another  memorandum.  I  f<»r- 
got  to  say  that  in  January  I  had  prepared  a  memorandum  on  tly 
whole  question,  which  was  sent  to  tne  commission,  and  this  was  suj^ 
plemented  later  by  another  memorandum  on  the  question  of  ihe  rflii- 
ways  in  Shantung  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  of  that;  H:: 
on  the  9th  of  April  I  prepared  a  memorandum  calling  attention  ^ 
the  fact  that  in  our  treaty  with  China  of  1858  we  were  pledged  to  Cliin. 
to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  any  country  acted  unjustly  to\r;tr ' 
China — that  we  would  use  our  good  offices  to  try  to  make  an  arnica fl«' 
adjustment. 

1  called  attention  to  this,  and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  draw  *ip 
a  clause  for  the  treaty  which  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  ilii-^^ 
rights  directly  to  Cliina.  This  was  sent  to  the  commission,  and  ?ii«' 
next  day  I  received  instructions  to  draw  up  such  a  clause  and  tu  <**  -i- 
sult  with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  of  the  American  delejrati»>n,  >vl  < 
was  our  international  law  expert.  I  did  this,  and  saw  Dr.  Sr<»M.  1 
think  it  was  the  next  day. 
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^  Dr.  Scott  suggested  as  an  alternative  that  instead  of  transferring 
the  rights  directly  to  China  they  might  be  transferred  to  the  five 
powei^,  in  trust  for  China.  That  that  might  be  a  compromise  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  Japan. 

This  was  discussed,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much,  by  the  council. 
At  any  rate  I  heard  nothing  definite  until  the  22d  of  April,  in  the 
evening,  when  I  received  a  telephone  message  that  the  President 
would  like  to  see  me. 

I  went  up,  and  President  Wilson  was  in  conference  with  some  one. 
I  was  waitmg  only  a  few  moments,  however.  He  came  in  and  said 
that  he  wanted  me  to  considt  with  the  other  far  eastern  experts  of 
the  British  and  French  delegations  as  te  which  of  two  alternatives 
would  be  the  least  injurious  te  China,  whether  it  would  be  less 
injurious  to  China  to  transfer  to  Japan  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany  in  tne  Province  of  Shantung,  or  to 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  May  25,  1915. 

While  in  conversation  with  President  Wilson  he  said  to  me  that 
unfortunately  the  British  and  French  were  bound  by  certain  engage- 
ments which*^  they  had  entered  into  with  Japan  to  support  Japan's 
claim  for  the  transfer  of  these  rights  to  herself  directly,  and  that 
Lloyd  George  said  he  was  bound  only  to  support  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  Germany  but  no  others — not  the  transfer  of 
anything  else;  and  he  said  tnat  the  war  seemed  to  have  been  fought 
to  establish  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  that  while  some  treaties  were  ^ 
unconscionable,  at  the  same  time  it  looked  as  though  they  would  have  V 
to  be  observed. 

Senator  Knox.  Lloyd-George  said  this  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  President  Wilson  said  that  to  me. 

I  said,  "Well,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  a  treaty  which  has 
been  extorted  frdm  China  by  force  and  by  threats  of  military  opera- 
tion ought  to  have  any  binding  force?'* 

He  said,  "Well,  pernaps  the  Japanese  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
obtained  in  that  way.'* 

I  suggested  that  the  published  documents  seemed  to  indicate  that 
it  had  been  in  that  way,  and  he  said,  "Of  course  if  the  documents 
show  it,  then  the  Japanese  would  not  deny  it;"  but  he  asked  me, 
however,  to  go  and  consult  these  experts  about  the  question  which 
he  had  raised. 

I  asked  if  I  might  suggest  an  alternative  solution,  and  he  said 
'*  certainly,"  and  I  suggested  that  we  might  adopt  a  blanket  article 
in  the  treaty  covering  all  German  properties  in  China,  saying  that 
German}'  renoimced  all  rights  and  title  to  those  government  prop- 
erties in  China  and  that  they  reverted  automaticall}^  to  China,*  but 
since  the  port  of  Tsingtao  and  the  railways  and  mines  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  had  been  taken  from  Germany  by  Japan  with  the  aid 
nf  Great  Britain,  and  were  now  in  the  possession  of  Japan,  that  in  so 
far  as  these  government  properties  in  Shantung  were  concerned  they 
would  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  one  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  considered  it  from  that  angle,  and  would 
like  me  to  write  it  out,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

This  was  the  22d;  the  next  day  was  the  23d.  The  next  day  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  the  appeal  which  President  Wilson  made  to 
the  Italian  people  with  regard  to  Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
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which  raised  considerable  stir  in  Paris;  and  on  the  24th  the  far 
eastern  expert  for  Great  Britain  and  the  far  eastern  expert  for 
France  and  myself  met  and  ^CTcd  a  statement  which  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  three,  President  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Clemenceau, 
with  a  signed  statement  in  which  we  said  that  in  our  opinion  it  w«>ul<l 
be  less  injurious  to  China  to  transfer  all  the  rights  formerly  enjove<| 
by  Germany  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  than  it  would  be  to  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  the  convention  oi  1915,  and  I  told  these  two 
g^tlemen  representing  the  British  and  French  delegates  that  I  wji^ 
going  to  send  an  independent  statement  trying  to  point  out  that 
neither  alternative  ougnt  to  be  adopted;  that  we  ought  neither  t<» 
insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  1915  nor  the  transfer  of 
these  rights;  that  I  would  make  an  argument  against  it.  At  first  ilr. 
Macleay,  of  the  British  delegation,  said  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  in  that  line,  but  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind  ami  he 
also  sent  a  statement — I  never  saw  it,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what 
he  said,  but  I  believe  it  was  along  those  lines — that  we  were  not  sliut 
up  to  these  alternatives. 

I  sent  a  statement  to  President  Wilson,  in  which  I  begged  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact.  I  can  not  recall  the  argument  which  I  miide 
at  the  time,  so  that  I  can  not  say  definitely  what  I  said  except  that 
I  must  have  pointed  out  that  the  convention  of  1915  was  extortfi) 
by  force;  that  Japan  had  already  two  divisions  of  troops  in  China  ai  li 
had  just  transferred  two  more,  and  gave  the  Chinese  Govenimeiu  '>] 
houi-s  in  which  to  reply  to  the  xiltimatum,  failing  which  she  \\  ould  tnkf 
such  measuies  as  to  ner  seemed  desirable  in  the  premises,  and  that 
theiefore  a  convention  of  that  sort  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  tmy 
binding  force.  1  mast  have  pointed  that  out,  because  afterward— 
if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  quote  a  statement  here. 

Just  to  return  a  moment  to  the  inteiview  with  President  Wilson 
of  the  day  before,  I  asked  President  Wilson  if  the  settlement  proj>o-tHl 
tiansferring  these  lights  diiectly  to  Japan  or  insisting  upon  tb>' 
execution  of  the  convention  of  1915,  was  not  contiary  to  the  lourtt'ei. 
points  laid  down  as  a  basis  of  peace.  He  said  unfortunately  he  did 
not  think  theie  was  anything  in  the  fouiteen  points  that' exactly 
coveted  the  case.  But  on  looking  over  the  adoresses  of  Piesidop.i 
Wilson  and  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  Lansing  to  the  Germa.i 
Government  with  regard  to  the  bases  of  peace,  I  found  this  (reading;: 

The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  German  Government  and  by  a  Xaf^^ 
majority  of  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  of  tJie  I'nitt^i 
States  of  America  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  on  the  3th  of  i±r\' 
uary,  1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  justifies  the  President  in  malring  a  innt 
and  direct  statement  of  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  communications  of  the  German 
Government  of  the  8th  and  12th  of  October,  1918. 

Now  as  to  the  subsequent  addresses,  although  there  is  nothinii 
directly  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  14  points  mentioned  in  the 
address  of  January  18,  one  of  the  subsequent  addresses  was  that  on 
the  4th  of  July  at  Washington's  Tomb  at  Mount  Vernon  in  which  he 
said: 


No  halfwav  decision  is  conceivable.    These  are  the  ends  for  which  the 

peoples  of  tne  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  befora  then* 
can  be  peace. 
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Then  he  mentions,  one,  "  the  destruction  of  anj  arbitrary  power 
anywhere,-'  and  so  on,  and  two  is  the  one  to  which  I  want  to  call 
attention.     [Reading:] 

The  settlement  of  every  auestion,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  baaiB  of  the  free  acceptance  of 
that  settlement  by  the  people  immediatelv  concerned  ,and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  otner  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a 
diiferent  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  v*  mastery. 

I  think  it  was  in  this  memorandum  to  the  President  that  I  men- 
tioned this  point.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  was  in  that  or 
some  other  connection  that  I  called  attention  to  this  statement  and 
said  that  my  understanding  was  that  all  the  powers  who  entered  into 
the  agreement  for  the  negotiation  of  peace  after  the  armistice  of 
Xovember  1 1  practically  accepted  the  bases  of  peace  as  laid  down 
by  the  American  Government  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  bases  of 
peace,  and  that  no  exception,  no  reservation,  had  been  made  to  this 
t>y  anv  of  the  powers,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Japan,  although 
Great  Britain  did  make  reservations  with  regard  to  some  other  things, 
and  that  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  prior  arrangement  such 
as  these  secret  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Jaj)an  and  between 
France  and  Japan  ought  not  to  be  held  any  longer  in  force  because 
thev  were  really  abrogated  by  the  acceptance  of  these  bases  of  peace. 

S^enator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  state  that  to  the  President 
or  state  it  in  the  argument  that  you  presented  to  him  upon  the 
subject  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  my  recollection;  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
al)s<)lutely  positive  whether  it  was  in  a  memorandum  to  the  President 
or  in  an  argument  to  the  commission,  but  I  stated  it  in  one  of  the 
memoranda. 

wScnator  Johnson  of  California.  In  either  one  or  the  other? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  response  given  you 
in  that  r^ard  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  received  only  a  note  from  the  President's  secre- 
tary thanking  me  for  the  memorandum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Proceed,  then.  Doctor.  After  you 
had  reached  a  certain  date 

Prof.  Williams.  On  the  24th  of  April  and  on  the  30th  of  April  I 
was  informed  that  the  question  had  been  decided;  it  had  been  aeter- 
mined  to  transfer  all  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  Germany 
and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  unconditionallv  to  Japan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  any  further  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  nothing  further.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  say 
that  I  did  have  a  conference — no;  it  was  before  this  statement  that 
I  had  a  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  expert  upon 
oriental  or  far  eastern  affairs  at  Paris  with  you  ? 

Prof,  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  his  views  coincide  with  yours  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  and  he  unite  in  any  other 
protest  than  that  stated  in  your  memorandum  t 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  we  did.     We  sent  at  different  times  a 

Seat  many  memoranda  on  various  phases  of  the  question  between 
lina  and  Japan,  in  which  we  united.     I  can  not  definitely  say  when 
thev  were  and  what  thev  were. 

^nator  Johnson  of  Cfalifomia.  You  mean  united  in  opposition  to 
the  position  takeib? 

Prof.  Williams.  No.  We  did  not  make  any  report  after  the 
decision  was  rendered.  We  made  no  protest  after  the  decision  was 
rendered. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  rendition  of 
the  decision,  you  had  protested  against  such  a  determination  9 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  we  had  objected  very  strongly  to  the  sug- 
gested transfer  of  these  properties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Can  you  explain  anv  more  fully 
the  reasons  of  jour  position  and  of  your  protest  of  the  particuliir 
decision  regardm^  Shantung!  In  your  opmion  has  it  violated  the 
14  points  of  the  basis  of  peace? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  effect  in  yoiu*  opinion  does 
the  decision  have  upon  China  or  our  relations  with  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  felt  that  it  would  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
in  China  and  it  was  tending  to  strife  rather  than  p^ace,  because  I 
knew  or  felt  sure  that  the  Chinese  would  not  submit  to  it  without 
considerable  protest,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  violence.  ^\Js<> 
I  felt  that  it  was  injurious  to  our  interests,  though  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

Senator  Williams.  Injurious  to  what? 

Prof.  Williams.  To  our  own  interest  in  China,  because  it  would 
raise  a  feeling  that  China  had  come  into  the  war  on  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  and  rather  looked  to  the  United  States  to  help 
bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  these  troubles,  and  that  now  in  turn- 
ing over  the  whole  situation  to  Japan,  we  were  really  injuring  our 
own  standing  in  the  Far  East. 

.    Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  did  you  cease  your  connec* 
tion  with  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  doctor  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  17th  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  due  to  any  particular 
reason  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  had  already  engaged  my  passage  some  six 
weeks  before,  and  before  this  question  was  decided,  oecause  my  leave  of 
absence  was  about  to  expire.     I  would  have  come  home  in  any  case. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Are  you  famihar  with  the  pn>- 
visions  inserted  in  the  treaty  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantung  f 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  u* 
your  opinion  those  provisions  give  more  to  Japan  than  either  the  oou> 
vention  of  1915  or  the  succession  to  the  German  lease? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  think  they  do.  I  am  not  quite  oertAii; 
whether  the  clause  of  the  treaty  makes  any  reference  to  the  leasing 
of  the  railway.    Does  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  not.  I  will  show  that  u> 
you,  however. 
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SenirtflT  HrTGSBSDGK.  Mbt  I  «^  a  jopoBtlain  tb£anp  ^ 

SeoAtor  JoKNBOK  cf  (Taltffimia.    ^mrBlr. 

Seoator  HrrcHOOcaL  In  the  tTBatr  Japan  gets  nothing  except  ^what 
GermaDT  grreB,  does  it?  I^o  ot^er  pDWBr  trani^biB  anTtniDg  to 
J&pBn? 

Prof.  WlLLIAMB.  If  o. 

Seoator  Httchcogs:.  So  it  ib  aahr  ixiiat  GflrmanT  had  that  Japan 
gets? 

Prof.  WXLLIAMB.  YfiB. 

Seoator  Hitchooc3L  I  notice  that  {^^BcnficaDr  -you  did  not  mentian 
sovereignty.     Yon  mentian  onhr  rigtitB  and  interests  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Tob. 

Senator  Johkbok  of  CaliTomia.  Sections  156  and  157  are  the 
secdons  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  matter,  I  think. 

Prof.  WTTJJAifs.  WeDL,  "whether  she  irot  anx  more  than  GermanT 
depends  BomeRpdiat  on  the  status  of  the  raihray  in  Shantong. 


poaaeBsed 

It  hashec 


[t  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  Japanese  experts  that  the  railway  in 
Shantung  was  German  Government  property  and  by  other  Japanese 
expats  that  the  railway  in  Shantung  was  not  goTemment  property 
but  belonged  to  a  5ino4xennan  corporation:  so  that  this  transfer  of 
tlie  raihray  to  Ja^>an  would  seem  to  be  a  transfer  to  government 
ownership  of  a  raihrax  which  reaDv  was  constmcted  br  a  Sino- 
German  corporation,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  private  corporation. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  government. 

Senator  McOncBiaL  Germany  could  not  renounce  to  Japan  any- 
tiling  that  Germany  did  not  own,  could  she  * 

Prof.  WTTJ.TAMfi.  Quite  so. 

Senator  MoOciCBxaL  Therefore  all  that  Japan  couid  obtain  from 
Gennanv  by  t.hk  remmciation  would  be  the  German  rights  ? 

Prof.  XTnjJAirfi    Quite  so. 

Senator  Mc<!)uifB£a.  And  nothing  further  ? 

Prof.  Wn-LiAMS.  Yes.  But  I  might  point  out  that  Japan,  in  order 
to  safegoard  herself  on  this  point,  last  September  ent-ered  into  a  secret 
convention  with  the  Chinese  Government  in  which  Cliina  agreed  that 
the  operation  of  the  railway  in  Shantung  should  be  made  a  joint 
Chinese-Japanese  oonoem. 

Senator  McCciatEa.  What  we  were  considering  is  what  this  treaty 

dOBB, 

Prof.  WnjjAifR.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Httchoocx:.  Was  this  arrangement  between  Japan  and 
China  in  September.  1918,  also  made  under  duress? 

Prof.  Wnj.TAifffi.  Not  exactly,  and  yet  it  was.  I  will  tell  you  the 
circumstanceB.  After  Japan  took  Tsingtao,  in  fact,  before  sn^  took 
Tsingtao,  she  took  the  railway  not  only  in  the  leased  territory  but 
the  whole  length  of  the  railway  dear  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Shantimg.  That  railway  had  never  been  poUced  by  the  Germans, 
Xo  German  troops  had  ever  been  there.  It  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Ghioese  and  had  been  policed  bv  them.  But  the  Japanese  took 
the  railway  for  254  miles  outside  the  leased  territory,  ana  after  they 
had  taken  the  railway  they  began  to  establish  civU  goverumeut^ 
Along  at  the  stations. 

The  Chinese,  particularly  the  people  of  Shantung,  prot'Ostod 
strongly  against  me  usurpation  of  sovereign  rights  in  Shantung,  and 
the  piotest  was  so  strong  that  the  Chinese  Government,  last  Sep  tern- 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  and  he  unite  in  any  other 
protest  than  that  stated  in  your  memorandum  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  we  did.  We  sent  at  different  times  a 
^eat  many  memoranda  on  various  phases  of  the  question  between 
China  and  Japan,  in  which  we  united.  I  can  not  definitely  say  when 
thev  were  and  what  thev  were. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cfalifornia.  You  mean  imited  in  opposition  to 
the  position  takei^? 

Prof.  Williams.  No.  We  did  not  make  any  report  after  the 
decision  was  rendered.  We  made  no  protest  after  the  decision  was 
rendered. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  rendition  of 
the  decision,  you  had  protested  against  such  a  determination  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  we  had  objected  very  strongly  to  the  sug- 
gested transfer  of  these  properties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  explain  anv  more  fully 
the  reasons  of  jour  position  and  of  your  protest  of  tne  particuLir 
decision  regardmg  Shantung?  In  your  opmion  has  it  vimat^d  the 
14  points  ot  the  basis  of  peace? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  effect  in  your  opinion  does 
the  decision  have  upon  China  or  our  relations  with  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  felt  that  it  would  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
in  China  and  it  was  tending  to  strife  rather  than  peace,  becaxxse  I 
knew  or  felt  sure  that  the  Chinese  would  not  submit  to  it  without 
considerable  protest,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  violence.  .Vlso 
I  felt  that  it  was  injurious  to  our  interests,  though  I  think  that  is  n 
matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

Senator  Williams.  Injurious  to  what  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  To  our  own  interest  in  China,  because  it  wouU 
raise  a  feeling  that  China  had  come  into  the  war  on  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  and  rather  looked  to  the  United  States  to  help 
bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  these  troubles,  and  that  now  in  turn- 
ing over  the  whole  situation  to  Japan,  we  were  really  injuring  our 
own  standing  in  the  Far  East. 

.    Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  did  you  cease  your  connec- 
tion with  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  doctor  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  17th  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  due  to  any  particular 
reason  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  had  already  engaged  my  passage  some  sl\ 
weeks  before,  and  before  this  question  was  decided,  because  my  leave  of 
absence  was  about  to  expire.     I  would  have  come  home  in  any  case. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions inserted  in  the  treaty  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantung' 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in 
your  opinion  those  provisions  give  more  to  Japan  than  either  the  oou- 
vention  of  1915  or  the  succession  to  the  German  lease? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  think  they  do.  I  am  not  quite  cerUin 
whether  the  clause  of  the  treaty  makes  any  reference  to  the  leiujiru' 
of  the  railway.     Does  it  ?  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  not.  I  will  show  that  t'. 
you,  however. 
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Bjtohcook.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  1 

Johnson  of  CaUfomia.    Surely. 

3jtohcock.  In  the  treaty  Japan  gets  nothmg  except  what 

^ves,  does  it^    No  other  power  transfers  anytnmg  to 

LLIAUS.   No. 

BrrcHcooE.  So  it  is  only  what  Germany  had  that  Japan 

LLIAMS.  Yes. 

StTCHCocE.  I  notice  that  apecificaUy  you  did  not  mention 

■.    You  mention  only  rights  and  interests  ? 

LLIAMS.  Yea. 

Johnson  of  California.     Sections   156  and   157  are  the 

the  treatyrelating  to  the  matter,  I  think. 

LLiAHS.  Well,  whether  she  got  any  more  than  Germany 

epends  somewhat  on  the  status  of  the  railway  in  Shantung. 

held  by  some  of  the  Japanese  experts  that  the  railway  in 
fas  German  Government  property  and  by  other  Japanese 
,t  the  railway  in  Shantung  was  not  government  property 
jd  to  a  Sino-German  corporation;  so  that  this  transfer  of 
'  to  Japan  would  seem  to  be  a  transfer  to  government 
of  a  railway  which  really  was  constructed  oy  a  Sino- 
-poration,  and  in  my  opimon  it  was  a  private  corporation. 
)elong  to  the  government. 

McCuMBEB.  Germany  could  not  renounce  to  Japan  any- 
jermany  did  not  own,  could  she? 
LLIAMS.  Quite  so, 

HcCtTMBEK.  Therefore  aU  that  Japan  could  obtain  from 
y  this  renunciation  would  be  the  German  rights  ? 
LLIAMS.  Quite  so. 
dcCcMBEB.  And  nothing  further  1 

LUAHS.  Yes.  But  I  might  point  out  that  Japan,  in  order 
i  herself  on  this  point,  last  September  entered  into  a  secret 

with  the  C^iinese  Government  in  which  China  agreed  that 
on  of  the  railway  in  Shantung  should  he  made  a  joint 
tanese  concern. 
kfcCuMBBR.  What  we  were  considering  is  what  this  treaty 

LLIAMS.    Quite  BO. 

tlrrcHCoCK.  Was  this  arrangement  between  Japan  and 
jptember,  1918,  also  made  under  duress  1 
LLIAHS.  Not  exactly,  and  yet  it  was.  I  will  teD  you  the 
see.  After  Japan  took  Tsingtao,  in  fact,  before  sh^  took 
he  took  the  railway  not  only  in  the  leased  territory  but 
mgth  of  the  railway  clear  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province 
g.    That  railway  had  never  been  policed  by  the  Germans. 

troops  had  ever  been  there.  It  was  under  the  protection 
=se  and  had  been  policed  by  them.    But  the  Japanese  took 

for  254  miles  outside  the  leased  territory,  and  after  they 
the  railway  they  began  to  establish  civil  governments 
i  stations. 

aeee,  particularly  the  people  of  Shantung,  protested 
ainst  me  usurpation  of  sovereign  rights  in  Shantung,  and 
was  so  strong  that  the  Chinese  Government,  last  Septem- 
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ber,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  troops  and  the  civil  govmnments. 
entered  into  this  agreement  that  they  would  make  me  railway  a 
Sino-Japanese  concern,  and  that  Japan  was  immediately  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  except  a  small  ^ard  at  Tsinan,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province,  and  was  to  abolish  tiie  civil  government  along  tiie 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Has  she  done  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has  or  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Has  China  ever  denounced  tiiese  treaties  of 
1915  and  the  agreement  of  1918? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  when  she  signed  them  it  was  under  nt»t 
exactly  formal  protest,  but  she  made  objection  at  the  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  spoke  of  tne  German  acquisition  of  tlie 
99-year  lease  and  other  rights  in  Shantung  Province  as  an  act  of 
piracy. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  it  any  different  from  other  acquisition? 
by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Cnina  t 

Prof.  Wn^LiAMS.  Yes;  I  think  it  was.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain  acquired  territory,  the  Island  of  Hongkong,  and  Kowloon 
opposite,  but  it  was  the  result  of  war,  for  which  China  of  course  was 
blamed,  and  in  this  particiilar  case  the  Germans  had  had  two  mis- 
sionaries murdered  in  1897  in  a  small  village  in  southwest  Shantung, 
not  because  they  were  missionaries,  not  because  they  were  Germans, 
but  because  these  robbers  robbed  the  whole  village,  robbed  the  Chin- 
ese as  well  as  the  foreigners,  and  these  two  unfortunate  Germans 
were  killed.  Immediately  the  Germans  landed  marines  and  threw 
out  the  Chinese  Government  and  took  possession  of  the  ports  and 
held  them  imtil  they  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  murder,  and  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  murdered  men,  and  the  erection  of 
two  chapels  in  Shantung,  and  then  they  demanded  the  lease  for  99 
years  of  the  port. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  1898  that  that  was  consum- 
mated ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  March,  1898. 

Senator  Hitohcook.  Was  that  acquiesced  in  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  ? 

Prof.  WnxiAMS.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  made  any  formal 
protest,  but  it  was  that  which  led  to  the  action  of  Secretary  Hay 
asking  for  the  guaranty  of  the  open  door. 

I  beg  your  pardoii,  may  I  say  one  thing  further,  that  when  Ger- 
many seized  this,  it  seemed  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  certain  other 
powers  because  immediately  Russia  demanded  the  lease  of  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  Great  Britain  demanded  the  extension  of 
Kowloon,  and  the  French  demanded  the  lease  of  Kuangchouwan. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  others  protest  these  concessions? 

Prof.  Williams.  China  did. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  you  regard  this  acquisition  as  more 
extreme,  and  as  you  term  it,  an  act  of  piracy  and  an  imposition  on 
the  Chinese  Government  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now  you  say  that  in  1858  we  made  a  treaty 
with  China  in  which  we  agreed  to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  of  a 

Sower  attempting  to  impose  upon  China.    Can  you  state  what  we 
id  about  it  ? 
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.LiAUS.  We  did  not  do  anything  so  far  as  I  know, 

IiTCHOOCK.  We  acquiesced  in  it  ? 

xiAMS.  Yes. 

IrrcHcocH.  Thia  not«  that  you  spoke  of  from  Mr,  Hay 

many  complimentary  and  congratulatory  phrases  to 
the  German  minister,  for  the  manner  in  wnich  Germany 

iking  to  administer  the  Province,  did  it  not  ? 

.i.iAMs.  I  do  not  know  that  it  referred  to  the  administrar 

Province.     I  can  not  recall  just  what  it  did  say. 

IiTCHCOCK.  That  was  in  1899,  as  I  recall  it,  when  he  corn- 
German  Government  in 

-LiAMs.  In  protecting  their  own  citizens. 

IiTCHCOCK.  No;  the  method  and  means  Germany  adopted 

t  to  the  treatment  of  other  nations,  administering  cus- 

.LiAMs.  And  making  it  an  open  door. 
IiTCHCOCK.  So  that  it  really  was  an  acquiescence  in  what 
id  done,  and  what  you  describe  as  an  act  of  piracy. 
IcCfMBER.  Has  that  treaty  of  185S  ever  been  put  into 
practical  appUeation  t 
^LiAMS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

IcCuMBER.  Has  Ciiina  ever  made  any  request  to  us  to 
r  good  offices  to  protect  her  agauist  the  acquisition  of 
isions  by  other  governments  ? 
XIAMS.  I  do  not  recall  any, 

I<X?UMBEB.  When  Germany  took  possession  of  Kiaochow 
id  her  rights  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  did  China  ever 
Government  to  intervene  in  any  way! 
xiAHS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

IcCcMBER.  And  this  Government  never  has  intervened 
,hose  matters  or  extended  to  China  her  good  offices  to 
against  that. 

:xiAH5.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  action. 
Cnox.  Doctor,  do  you  not  recall  that  while  you  were  in 
Department  there  were  certain  concessions  that  Japan 
)f  Cliina  of  a  monopolistic  character,  and  China  appealed 
■e  did  intervene  and  secured  modifications  of  them  f 
IcCuMBER,  Did  they  do  that,  Senator,  under  the  pro- 
le  treaty  of  1858,  or  did  they  even  refer  to  that  treaty? 
tNox-  I  do  not  recall  whether  they  referred  to  the  treaty, 
sked  of  us  our  good  offices  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of 
polistic  concessions,  and  we  did  intervene  and  did  secure 
led  modification. 

IcCuMBER,  She  did  not  base  her  rcqueM,  however,  on 
.f  1858. 

Cnox.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
vhich  she  could  ask  for  >t. 

McCuMBF.R.  r  wanted  to  know  if  that  treaty  had  fallen 
side  or  whether  it  was  considered  a  live  treaty. 
LLiAMS.  After  the  occupation  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany 
ling  of  the  convention  by  which  she  obtained  not  only  the 
t  territory  but  certain  economic  rights  in  tlie  Province  of 
ve  made  a  re^iervation,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  our  own 
e  case. 
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Senator  Knox.  And  we  put  an  interpretation  upon  the  lease  that 
released  it  from  a  monopolistic  character,  in  which  Japan  acquie.sced. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so.     I  do  not  remember  the  details. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  we  did  nothing  in  regard  to  the  verv 
much  greater  and  more  serious  menace  to  China  in  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  by  Germany  of  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Apparently  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  one  other  question  right  here  ?  If 
I  understood  you  correctly,  in  your  conversation  with  the  Prcsidont, 
the  President  made  some  reference  at  least  to  Japan  turning  the 
Kiaochow  territory  over  to  China  within  one  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.     Would  you  kindly  repeat  what  you  said  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  my  own  suggestion,  as  a  compromise, 
that,  if  Japan  wanted  these  rights  transferred  airectlj  to  iier  and 
China  wanted  them  transferred  directly  to  herself,  possibly  we  might 
introduce  into  the  treaty  a  simple  blanket  clause  that  all  govemniont 
propertv  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Republic  of  Cliina 
should  be  renounced  by  Germany  and  should  revert  automatically  \o 
China;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  since  the  properties  in 
Shantung  had  been  taken  by  Japan  and  were  now  in  tlie  poss(»>>ioii 
of  Japan,  they  should  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  a  year 
after  the  signature  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  the  President  say  to  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  said  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  parti<*ularly 
from  that  angle  and  asked  me  to  write  it  out,  and  I  embodied  that 
in  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  him  the  next  day. 

Senator  McCltmber.  Did  you  ever  have  any  further  talk  with  the 
President  with  reference  to  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCltmber.  Do  you  know  of  any  conversations  between 
the  President  and  the  Japanese  representatives  in  reference  to  tlie 
return  of  the  German  rights  to  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not,  I  know  that  there  were  such  conver- 
sations, but  I  was  not  present,  and  I  do  not  know  what  was  said. 

Senator  Brandegee.  May  I  ask  the  professor  a  question  i  I 
was  called  from  the  room  on  business,  and  you  may  have  answert^l 
this.  If  you  have,  just  to  say  so  and  I  will  withdraw  it.  >Vs  I 
recall  it,  the  President  in  his  interview  with  the  members  of  ih' 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  other  day  stated  that  he  LaJ 
implicit  confidence  in  the  agreement  or  promise  that  Japan  ha<l 
given  to  return  these  rights  or  concessions,  whatever  they  may  be 
which  she  gets  under  the  treaty,  to  China. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  stated  in  your  testimony  exactly 
what  that  agreement  made  by  Japan  consisted  of  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether 
it  was  a  verbal  statement  between  the  other  representatives,  an*! 
which  ones,  and  whether  it  appears  at  length  in  the  proces-verbrJ 
whether  it  is  accessible  to  anybody  so  that  .they  can  see  in  wh.ir 
terms  it  was  couched  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  you  mean  of  a  promise  that  Japan  made 
in  Paris  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes,  sir. 
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Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has 
made  anything  more  than  a  statement  that  her  agreement  of  1915 
woidd  be  earned  out,  and  that  to  state  it  in  the  treaty  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  her  bona  fides.  Therefore,  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  assurance 
given  by  any  representative  of  Japan  in  Paris,  either  to  the  con- 
lerence  or  any  member  of  the  American  Commission,  in  addition  to 
what  was  contained  in  the  treaty  promise  ? 

Ptof.  Williams.  I  only  remember  one  case.  I  suppose  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  said  in  the  council  meeting.  That 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  remember  an  interview  between  Viscount 
Chinda  and  Secretary  Lansing,  in  which  Viscount  Chinda  said  that 
the  convention  of  1915  must  be  carried  out  exactly,  and  of  course 
that  convention  of  1915  has  annexed  to  it,  you  remember,  an  exchange 
of  notes  in  which  Japan  agrees  upon  four  conditions  to  transfer  the 
leased  territory  to  China. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  I  think,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  representations  had  very  recently  been  made 
by  Japan  or  some  of  its  spokesmen  to  the  effect  that  while  they  would 
get  out,  they  would  name  no  time  when  they  would  get  out,  and  that, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  getting  out,  and  the  terms  of  their  getting 
out,  were  to  be  decided  by  agreement  to  be  made  at  some  time  in  the 
future  between  Japan  and  Cnina. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  correct? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  the  report,  myself.  But 
the  four  conditions  of  transfer,  you  will  remember,  were  these.  The 
lease  only  covered  the  waters  of  the  bav  up  to  high-water  mark  and 
two  little  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  Day.  That  was  all  that  was 
contained  m  the  lease. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  waters  of  the  bay  should  be  thrown 
open  to  international  trade — the  whole  area  of  the  leased  territorv. 

The  second  condition  was  that  Japan  should  have,  somewhere 
within  the  leased  territory,  a  concession  for  a  settlement  under  her 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

The  third  condition  was  that  if  the  other  powers  wanted  an  inter- 
national settlement,  they  should  have  it  elsewhere  on  the  bay. 

The  fourth  condition  was  that  the  disposition  of  the  government 
properties  in  Tsingtao  should  be  settled  by  agreement  between  Japan 
and  China;  and  of  course  the  fourth  condition  has  already  been  settled 
by  the  treaty,  which  transfers  all  these  properties  directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  extent  of  Kiaochow  Bay?  If  I 
got  your  idea,  there  are  two  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  curve,  and 
then  there  is  a  zone  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  up  to  high-water  mark 
How  much  area,  in  square  miles,  would  be  containea  within  those 
limits,  in  the  bay  ? 

Prof,  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  the  niunber  of  square  miles. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  exactly  accurate, 
of  course,  but  give  us  some  idea. 

Prof,  Williams.  The  bay  is  horseshoe-shaped,  and  it  is  about  15 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  high-water  mark  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bay? 
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Prof.  Williams.  About  the  same.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
The  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  very  small.  The  wat<?r  \> 
very  shallow  there.  There  is  a  bathing  beach  there.  The  point  on 
the  nght  is  a  little  larger,  and  there  has  been,  from  ancient  time?,  a 
little  village  there  called  Tsingtao,  which  means  green  island,  anii 
that  has  now  grown  into  a  beautiful  city.  The  Germans  have  built 
a  beautiful  city  there;  they  have  built  docks  and  wharves  and 
dredged. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  and  it  is  all  that  I  can» 
to  ask:  If  it  be  true  that  Japan  has  agreed  to  get  out  only  in  accord- 
ance with  such  conditions  as  she  may  agree  upon  with  China,  does  it 
not  leave  it  practically  within  the  sole  power  of  Japan  to  get  out  or 
to  stay  on  ?  That  is,  can  she  not  refuse  to  agree  with  China  and  con- 
tinue to  stay  on  the  groimd  that  China  is  unreasonable  about  the 
conditions,  and  that  the  treaty  provides  that  she  need  not  get  out 
until  they  have  agreed  on  conditions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  they  have  practically  agreed,  you  see,  in 
this  convention  of  1915;  but  China's  position  was  that  that  treaty 
was  no  longer  binding,  not  only  because  it  was  forced  upon  her,  but 
because,  after  entering  into  tms  convention,  China  herself  declared 
war  upon  Germany  and  abrogated  all  her  treaties  with  (jiermany, 
including  this  lease  of  Kiaochow.  Therefore,  there  was  not  any- 
thing to  be  discussed  between  Japan  and  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  idea,  from  your  knowlod^ze 
and  experience  of  the  situation  there,  why  it  is  that  Japan  declines 
to  name  a  definite  day — even  a  remote  day — ^when  she  will  get  out '. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  say  probably  it  was  because  of  the  alti- 
tude of  China  in  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  here  ?  Having  reference 
to  the  topography  of  the  bay  and  the  surrounding  country  and  tlie 

Eeninsula,  generally,  what  relation  do  these  German  rights  that  have 
eeri  transferred  to  Japan  have,  economically  and  politically,  to  the 
entire  peninsula  and  to  China,  generally? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  lease — or  the  convention,  rather — of  Manh. 
1898,  not  only  transferred,  or  gave  Germany  a  lease  of,  the  bay  and 
territory,  but  also  the  right  to  construct  railways  in  the  Proviiice  of 
Shantung,  and  to  operate  certain  mines  there;  and  also  an  option  on 
all  public  works  that  might  require  foreign  capital  or  skilled  laiyor. 
These  now  have  passed  to  Japan,  so  that  she  not  only  has  Tsinortao, 
but  she  has  the  right  to  operate  these  mines;  and  she  also  has  iLe 
option  on  all  public  works  in  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Senator  Knox.  What  relation  does  that  give  her  to  the  economic 
conditions  in  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  practically  controls  the  economic  conditions  of 
Shantung. 

Senator  Knox.  And  what  relation  does  it  have  to  the  great  outlet 
to  the  northwest  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  very  important,  because  Kiaochow  Bay  is  tht> 
best  bay  on  the  Chinese  coast  north  of  the  Yangtse  River,  and  hj 
the  railway  which  is  already  completed  to  Tsinan  it  connects  wiili 
the  main  line  to  Peking  and  by  tne  extension  of  that  railroad  viL 
connect  with  the  other  railway  from  Hangkow  to  Peking,  and  by 
another  extension  which  has  been  agreed  to  it  will  connect  with  the 
proposed  grand-trunk  line  the  building  of  which  was  granted  as  ft 
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concession  to  Belgium  and  which  is  to  extend  from  the  seacoast  far 
up  into  northwestern  China  towards  Turkestan,  so  that  they  can 
practically  make  it  an  outlet  for  all  the  trade  of  northern  China,  and 
not  only  tne  trade,  but  it  also  taps  the  coal  fields  not  only  of  Shantung 
but  of  ohansi,  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the  world. 

Senator  Williams.  This  railway  you  are  referring  to  from  Tsing- 
tao,  or  whatever  it  is,  was  that  a  State  railway  or  was  it  built  and 
owned  by  a  German  corporation  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  that  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  belonged  to  a  private  corporation,  but  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  a  State-owned  railway. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  that  the  language  in  the  treaty  is 
''all  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtau-Tsinanfu  Railway.*'  That  would 
iDclude  not  only  German  State  rights  but  German  corporation  rights, 
whichever  they  happened  to  be,  would  it,  or  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  not  think  so.  I  should  not  think  that 
the  German  Government  could  transfer  private  rights. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  your  interpretation  that  would 
refer  only  to  German  State  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  that  is  all  that  Germany 
had,  that  was  all  she  could  give,  was  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  down  below,  when  we  come  to  sub- 
marine cables,  it  uses  the  language  '^  German  State  submarine 
cables,"  instead  of  saying  "German  rights  in  submarine  cables." 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  how  that  distinction  happened 
to  be  made  in  the  language  of  the  treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  ao  not. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  still  further  down,  in  article  167,  the 
language,  "the  movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the 
German  State  in  the  territory  of  Eaaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  about  this  entire  matter  here  in 
articles  156  and  157,  that  the  first  clause  in  article  156  has  the 
language  "Germanv'  renounces."  The  second  clause  transferred 
certain  German  rights  in  a  railway.  The  next  clause  transferred 
certain  German  States  cables.  The  next  clause  transferred  certain 
''movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State." 

Prof.  Williams.  What  aoout  it? 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  if  your  interpretation  is  correct,  the 
second  dause  imder  article  156  means  German  State  rights  and  not 
German  corporation  rights  of  various  sorts;  and  then,  of  course,  if 
there  were  no  German  State  rights  in  the  railway  none  would  pass 
by  this  clause.  But  suppose  it  meant,  contrary  to  your  interpreta- 
tion, German  corporation  rights  established  imder  the  German 
power  and  transferred  over  to  Japan  when  she  took  possession  and 
therefore  become  subject  to  her  jurisdiction,  just  as  alien  property 
here  t^en  over  by  us  becomes  subject  to  us— although  suDJect,  of 
«om^e,  to  final  treaty  disposition.  Now,  coming  down  to  where  it 
is  all  taken  together^  could  it  be  possible  that  this  would  mean  any- 
thing except  such  rights  as  Germany  already  had,  and  could  it  be 
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affected  by  any  change  in  the  status  mio  by  anyjaction  of  the 
Japanese  subsequent  to  taking  them?  Because  I  understood  yoa 
to  say  that  Japan  has  made  certain  assertions  of  right  which  Ge^Tnanj 
had  not  made,  and  they  were  afraid  that  those  Japanese  assertions 
of  right  would  come  in  imder  this  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  imderstand  how  those  Japanese  assertions 
of  right  might  come  in  under  the  treaty  of  1915,  if  that  was  a  proper 
interpretation,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  come  in  under  any 
possiole  interpretation  of  this  treaty^  if  this  treaty  stood  alone. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Senator  Williams.  And  as  an  agreement  between  us  and  Germany 
it  does  stand  alone. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  When  I  yielded  to  Senator  Williams  I  had  not 
finished  my  questions  as  to  tne  topoCTaphical  conditions,  and  I  should 
like  to  recur  to  them.  You  spoke  of  the  relative  value  of  the  harbor 
at  Baaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  correct  that  there  is  a  permanent  depth  of 
water  there  that  will  allow  the  largest  ships  to  come  right  to  the 
docks  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  that,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  dredging 
done  by  the  Germans  since  they  took  possession. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  permanent  improvement,  however? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  As  compared  with  the  remaining  littoral  of  the 
bay,  how  is  it  as  to  water  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a  good  depth 
of  water.  When  you  go  farther  up  the  bay  the  water  is  very  shallow 
and  before  any  other  settlement  could  be  made  there  would  have  to 
be  some  further  dredging. 

Senator  Knox.  And  as  compared,  say,  with  the  htobor  at  Shanghai, 
what  is  the  relative  value  of  the  harbor  of  Baaochow? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  very  much  more  valuable-  than  the  harbor  at 
Shanghai,  because  the  large  ocean-going  steamers  do  not  as  a  rule 
go  up  to  Shanghai  unless  they  are  first  lightered.  Shanghai  is  14 
miles  up  from  tne  mouth  of  the  river,  and  most  of  the  large  steamers 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  So  here  at  Kiaochow  you  have  a 
very  much  more  advantageous  port,  because  the  largest  ocean-going 
steamer  can  go  alongside  the  wharf. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  in  effect  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
harbor  at  Kiaochow  is  the  mouth,  or  the  inlet,  of  the  great  trans- 
portation lines  that  lead  not  only  up  through  the  peninsiua  itself  but 
on  to  Peking  and  then  on  to  the  northwest. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Senator  Habding.  Before  you  get  away  from  the  inquiry  made  hx 
Senator  Williams,  is  it  your  xmoerstanding  that  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  relinquishment  and  transfer  of  rights  was  suggested  by 
the  Japanese  conmiissioziers. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Wifliams  a  queetiou 
about  the  treaty,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  concluded. 
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Senator  Habdino.  I  am  through. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Brande- 
gee)  in  his  question  suggested^  at  least  as  I  understood  him,  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  whereby 
Japan  agrees  to  restore  Kiaochow  Bay  on  certain  conditions,  and 
those  conditions  were  to  be  agreed  upon  between  China  and  Japan. 
Are  there  any  conditions  that  are  to  be  agreed  upon  by  China  and 
Japan  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  transfei  of  Kiaochow  Bay, 
eitner  in  the  treaty  or  m  the  note  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  none  in  the  convention  of  1915  or  the 
note.  The  conditions  are  expressly  stated.  They  are  not  reserved 
to  be  made  thereafter. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that.  That  is,  the 
very  first  proposition  is  this: 

When  after  tennination  of  the  present  war  the  leased  territory  on  Kiaochow  Bay  is 
completely  left  to  the  free  disposition  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  Cnina  under  the  following  conditions 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  first  condition  is  simply  this : 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbek.  The  only  condition  there  is  that  when  it  is 
returned  it  is  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbbe.  And  that  means  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  string  whatever  tied  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  come  back,  then,  to  the  first  propo- 
sition: 

» 

When  alter  termination  of  the  present  war  the  leased  territory'  on  Kiaochow  Bay 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China. 

''After  termination  of  the  present  war"  woidd  naturally  be  con- 
strued to  mean  immediately  after,  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  think  it  would  require  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  before  it  could  be  terminated. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  the  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  your  construction  of  the  treaty  would 
be  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Japan  to  proceed  immediately — that 
is,  within  a  reasonable  time — to  retransfer  the  rights  she  obtained 
from  Germany  in  Eaaochow  Bay  to  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Only  the  lease. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  the  rights  that  she  obtained;  and  the 
limits  were  those  of  t  lessee  only. 

rroi.  Williams.  That,  of  course,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  rail- 
way and  mininprights. 

Senator  McCSjmbeb.  No;  those  are  dealt  with  under  other  sub- 
divisions. 
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Prof.  Williams.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Japan  will,  when  the  war  is  ended,  carry  out  her 
promise;  but  that  the  promise  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  because  while 
she  is  to  transfer  to  Cnina  the  lease,  which  has  yet  78  years  to  run, 
she  obtains  a  perpetual  concession  on  the  port,  so  that  there  U 
nothing  of  any  consequence  handed  back. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  that  concession,  that  she  obtaiiLs  at 
the  port?  I  am  asking  you  for  information  on  this,  because  the 
second  proposition  to  me  is  very  much  clouded. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber  (reading) : 

Second,  a  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdlcation  of  Japaa,  to  be  estabHsbed 
at  a  place  designat-ed  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

That  simiiies  nothing  to  me^  because  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  it,  andl  would  like  to  have  your  view  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  In  the  Far  East,  especially  in  China,  the  word 
'''concession''  has  a  very  definite  meaning.  For  instance,  there  is  in 
Shanghai  a  French  concession  where  there  is  a  French  settlement. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  lease.  It  is  indeterminate.  There  is  also  an 
international  settlement  there  which  includes  the  former  British 
concession,  and  territory  which  was  offered  to  the  United  States  for  an 
American  concession. 

Then  at  Canton  there  are  two  concessions,  a  British  and  a  French 
•concession.  At  Tientsin  there  are  several  concessions;  there  are, 
altogether,  nine,  I  believe. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  concessions  covering  what  territor}-  * 

Prof.  Williams.  Covering  territory  for  the  residence  and  trade  of 
the  citizens,  I  suppose,  of  the  power  concerned. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  each  instance  they  would  cover  how  manv 
acres  or  square  miles,  or  whatever  territorial  unit  you  desire  to  us** ! 

Prof.  Williams.  In  Shanghai — ^perhaps  that  is  not  a  good  iUiis- 
tration,  but  I  can  use  it — the  French  concession  at  Shanghai  is  about 
four  miles  long  by  perhaps  on  an  average  a  mile  wide ;  about  4  square 
miles. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  can  be  used  for  what  purpose  1 

Prof.  Williams.  For  the  residence  of  French  and  other  foreign 
nationalities,  and  for  their  trade.  There  is  a  French  mumcipalitv 
there. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  concession  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  No.  2  of  the  note,  is  a  concession  similar  to  tliat 
granted  to  the  other  powers? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  a  place  for  the  residence  of  Japanese 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

Senator  Borah.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there  1 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Borah.  You  speak  oi  this  concession  as  a  place  of  residocce 
and  trade  and  so  forth.  To  what  extent  does  that  exclude  the  Chinese 
from  control  over  that  particular  territory?  Have  they  any  say  with 
regard  to  the  policing  of  it,  or  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  over  it,  and  so  forth  ? 

Prof.  vViLLiAMs.  We  have  thi-ee  varieties  of  concessions  in  China. 
There  are  those  like  Shanghai,  which  are  policed  entirely  by  tht 
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forei^:n  municipality,  having  forei^  policemen.  There  are  others 
which  are  open  to  Omna  herself,  which  are  policed  by  China.  In  this 
case  this  is  to  be  imder  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  and  pre- 
sumably the  policingwould  be  b^  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  to  all  mtents  and  purposes — that  is,  as  a 
practical  proposition — the  Chinese  would  be  excluded  entirely  from 
that  territory  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No.  Originally  that  was  the  meaning  of  these 
concessions.  When  they  first  opened  up  five  ports  for  foreign  resi- 
dents they  did  not  allow  the  Chinese  to  reside  in  the  concessions;  but 
during  the  Taiping  rebellion  there  was  such  disorder  in  those  settle* 
ments  that  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  crowd  into  those  concessions 
for  protection,  and  since  that  they  have  lived  in  the  foreign  oonces- 
aions,  under  foreign  control,  and  tney  can  go  in  there. 

Smator  Borah.  In  some  of  these  c^oncessions  under  the  jiu'isdiction 
of  foreign  Governments,  have  you  not  heard  of  places  where  there  are 
signs  in  the  parks,  "Chinese  and  dogs  not  admitted  here"  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  used  to  be  a  si^  in  the  park  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  concession  will  be  the  same,  you  imder- 
stand,  as  is  granted  to  these  other  gi-eat  nations  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,'  except  that  it  specifies  particularly  that  it 
is  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes,  I  tmderstand;  and  the  same  as  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain  territory 
within  the  confines  of  their  concessions. 

Prof.  Williams.  In  these  concessions,  as  a  rule,  the  foreign  resi- 
dents have  a  vote  if  they  pay  a  certain  amotmt  of  tax,  whether  they 
are  citizens  of  the  nationality  owning  the  cgncession  or  not.  They 
have  votes  in  the  election  of  the  council. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  are  you  through? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Going  back  to  the  question  I  was  interrogating 
you  upon  when  I  quit,  was  this  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railway  built  with 
money  out  of  the  German  treasury,  or  was  it  built  with  German 
capitalists'  money  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  with  money 
subscribed  bv  German  capitalists  and  Chinese  capitalists. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was,  then,  built  by  the  joint  capital  of  both 
coimtries  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  there  is  very  little  Chinese  capital  in  it. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  this  railway  owes  its  existence  to  the 
men  whoput  up  the  money  and  paid  for  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  being  the  case,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  guarantee  them  their  property  rights,  or  who 
should  secure  them  finally,  somebody  ought  to  do  so,  do  you  not 
think  so  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  guarantee  their  interest  ? 

Senator  Williams,  xes;  their  capital  property  rights  to  the  rail- 
ways built  with  their  own  money. 

rrof.  Williams.  No  doubt  that  will  be  adjusted  in  the  end,  and 
they  wiU  recover. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  just  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  the  idea 
that  under  any  aspect  oi  it,  either  yours  or  mine  or  that  of  anybody 
else,  ought  these  people  who  put  up  the  money  to  build  the  raih-oad 
to  be  robbed  of  tneir  money  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  Dr.  Williams,  it  is  your  belief  that 
Japan  will  carry  out  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  and  notes  ^ith 
China? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  that  Japan  will  retransjfcr 
the  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bav  to  China,  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial 
port?    You  think  that  will  be  done? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  reserving,  of  course,  her  own  settlements  - 
her  own  concessions. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  that  part  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  only  thing,  then,  that  will  be  left  which 
you  think  is  not  just  to  China  is  that  Japan  will  ask  for  this  concession 
and  insist  upon  this  concession  of  a  few  square  miles  for  a  place  of 
residence  for  her  citizens,  the  same  as  has  been  granted  to  the  otter 
great  nations  of  Europe  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Borah.  Who  says  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ?  How  do 
you  know  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  the  whole  leased  territory  is  not  very  large, 
and  this  concession  is  to  be  at  some  point  within  the  leased  t-erritory. 
so  that  it  can  not  be  very  large. 

■  Senator  Borah.  It  mtty  be  all  there  is  of  it,  may  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  win  undoubtedly  be  all  the  port  of  Kiaochow. 
because  as  you  see  the  Treaty  transfers  all  the  public  property  then? 
to  Japan,  and  most  of  it  is  public  property. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  it  be  any  greater  than  that  which  other 
countries  hold  there? 

Prof.  Williams.  Hold  at  other  ports  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Other  countries  do  not  hold  any 
concession  at  Kiaochow,  do  they  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  at  Kiaochow,  but  in  other  parts  of  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  they  hold  them  at  other  ports. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said,  ''there.'* 

Senator  McCumber.  When  I  said  ''there    I  meant  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  no  question  in  the  Chinese  mind  as  to  the 
point  to  be  selected  by  the  Japanese,  is  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  doubt  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  not  the  Japanese  already  begun  buying  up 
additional  property  near  the  town  of  Tsingtao  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  they  have  expropriated  a  lai^e  piece  of 
property  back  of  the^  town  clear  across  tne  peninsula,  .^though  the 
peasants  were  imwilling  to  sell,  they  compelled  them  to  dispose  of  the 
property  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  does  that  run  back? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.     Not  verv  far. 
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Senator  Moses.  And  it  is  at  that  point,  is  it  not,  that  all  the 
wharves  and  public  property  and  the  cable  landing  are? 

Prof.  Williams.  They  are  in  Tsingtao,  yes;  and  the  railway  termi- 
nal is  there  also. 

Senator  Moses.  All  that  property  is  transferred  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  from  Germany  to  Japan  without  charges,  is  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  without  charges. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  certain  specified  cables  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  in  that  respect  that  property  is  segregated 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  from  all  other  Gterman  property,  is  it 
not? 

I*rof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  All  other  German  property  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  is  put  into  a  pool  for  the  benefit  ol  the  allied  powers. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Moses.  While  these  specified  properties  are  taken  out  and 
delivered  directly  to  Japan  without  charges  of  any  character  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  a  cable  commission  in  the  organization 
of  the  peace  conference,  was  there  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  there  was. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  cable  commission  recommend  the  segre- 
gation of  these  particular  cable  properties? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  understood  that  all  cables 
were  to  go  into  a  pool. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  cables  were 
excepted? 

Prof.  Williams.  None  except  that  Japan  wanted  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Japan  insistent  upon  that  point  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  You  spoke.  Doctor,  of  a  meeting  of  the  conference 
held  on  January  28. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  which  you  stated  also  that  the  general  subject 
of  consideration  was  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  on  the  27th. 

Senator  Moses.  Specifying  particularly  the  islands  north  of  the 
Eauator  and  the  German  possessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  then  made  known  that  prior  arrangements 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  disposition  of  those  properties  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  have  said  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  not 
simply  those  north  of  the  Equator. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  stated  at  that  meeting  of  the  conference 
that  prior  arrangements  had  been  definitely  made  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was  stated  in  the  conference. 
I  do  not  recollect  hearing  it  there,  but  I  had  heard  of  it  before  that. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  the  fact,  however. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  also  a  provision  with  respect  to  direct 
negotiations  between  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Eiaochow  property,  was  there  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  any  such  direct  negotiations  ever  had,  to 
your  knowledge  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  any  negotiations  ever  had  except  such  as 
were  had  by  the  council  of  tour  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  council  of  four  having  reacheti 
a  determination  of  what  should  be  done  with  those  properties,  notified 
Germany  of  their  decision,  did  they  not  ? 

Prof.  WiLLL\MS.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  that  (Jermany  vtjls 
notified  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  I  mean  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  see  the  letter  lodged  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  certain  members  of  the  American  peace  commission  with 
reference  to  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  you  familiar  with  its  contents  1 

Prof.  Williams.  I  could  not  quote  it.  I  only  know  in  a  general 
way  that  it  was  advising  against  the  transfer  of  these  German  right-' 
directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  they  suggest  an  alternative? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  protest  emphatic  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  protest.  It  was  an 
argument  against  the  proposed  disposition  of  those  properties. 
I  can  not  recall  the  argument  now. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  an  argument  of  some  length? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  it  was  I  should  think  about  three  pagoi 
of  typewriting. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  communication  wholly  argumentative 
in  its  tone  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  The  President  told  us  the  other  day  that  it  was 
not  an  argument,  that  it  was  an  assertion. 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  that  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  argument. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  vSubstantially  what  was  it.  Doct'f' 

Prof.  Williams.  T  can  not  recall  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  were  the  signatories  to  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  participate  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  particular  document,  argument,  protest,  or  whatev^^r 
you  term  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  Gten.  Bliss  asked  me  to  come  to  hi^ 
office  one  evening  and  he  read  me  an  outUne  of  it  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  it,  and  I  told  him  i  thought  it  was  very  good,  and  he  8<U*t' 
me  if  I  had  anything  further  to  suggest,  and  I  told  him  I  would  thiuK 
it  over;  and  in  the  morning  I  did  suggest  one  item  only. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calitornia.  What  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  that  we  ought  to  explain  to  the  countii 
what  was  meant  by  the  restitution  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaoiliow. 
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[it  was  to  call  attention  to  the  four  conditions  under  w 

sn  was  to  be  made. 

3HNSON  of  California.  You  mean  you  thought  it  oi 

0  the  council  that  the  restitution  of  Kiaocnow  did 
stitution  of  Shantung  1 

LiAHS.  Not  onljr  that,  but  that  it  did  not  mean  the  er 
{  the  port  to  China,  because  Japan  would  retain  prac 
le  port  by  having  its  concession  there. 
3HN80N  of  Cahfornia.  Would  she  control   the  econc 

she  had  in  Shantung? 
IJAM8.  Yes. 

0RN30N  of  California.  Therefore  if  she  carried  out 
nil,  and  yet  retained  what  you  suggest  she  would  ret 
ttain  substantial  control  of  Shantung  Province? 
LiAMS.  Economic  control,  yes. 

0HN80N  of  California.  Economic  control  would  be  i 
irol,  would  it  not? 

LIAMS.  Weil,  of  course  the  Chinese  will  be  there  in  nom 
trol. 

DHNsoN  of  California.  In  nominal  political  control  ? 
LIAHS.   Yes. 

5HNSON  of  California.  Do  I  understand  from  your  ans 
[osee  that  these  particular  portions  of  the  treaty  regan 
perty  are  drafted  in  a  fashion  different  from  the  o 

the  treaty  regarding  the  disposition  of  German  prope: 
LiAHS.  Yes. 

)HNSON  of  California.  That  the  property  here  dispose) 
sing  put  in  a  pool  for  the  Alliea  and  Associated  Gov 

1  the  disposition  of  other  German  properties,  is  g 
apan? 

LIAU8.  Yes. 

iHNsoN  of  California.  Is  that  correct? 

LiAMS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

OSES.  May  I  ask  one  question  right  there  ? 

jnxaox  of  California.  Certainly. 

[OSES.  These  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  SI 

af  ted  by  the  Japanese  drafting  committee,  were  they  i 

LtAMs.  I  do  not  know. 

OHNSON  of  California.  Certainly  our  experts  did 

did  they  ? 

LiAMS.  They  did  not. 

OHNSON  of  Cahfornia.  Were  they  asked  to  draft  then 

iiAus.  Not  this  particular  clause,  but  we  did  draft  o 

mg  to  German  rights  in  China. 

OHNSON  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  whatever  a 

future  respecting  this  matter,  in  relation  to  the  carr' 

romises  that  have  been  given  to  China,  Japan  will  f 

)mic  control  of  Shantung  in  any  event,  will  she  not  ? 

LIAMS.  I  think  so. 

[iTCHCOCK.  Doctor,  will  you  let  me  refer  to  two  or  tl 

le  treaty  by  which  Japan  cedes  to  China  certain  ri( 

id  theretofore  enjoyed  in  China?     I  believe  they  hi 
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Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  certain  rights  which  Germany  en- 
joyed ? 

Senator  Hitchoook.  Certain  rights  which  Germany  cedes  to 
China.     Can  you  give  an  outline  of  what  those  are  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  relative  to  the  value  of  those  conces- 
sions as  coinpared  witn  the  concession  made  in  Shantung  ? 

Senator  Hitohoook.  Let  the  doctor  state  it  in  his  own  way.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  how  China  benefits  by  that. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  128  of  the  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  China  all  benefits  and  privileges  resulting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  final  protocol  signed  at  Peking  on  September  7,  1901,  and  from  &il 
annexes,  notes,  and  documents  supplementary  thereto. 

That  refers  to  the  German  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  and  the 
right  to  maintain  legation  guards  in  Peldng  and  along  the  railway 
between  Peking  and  the  sea,  and  a  share  of  certain  territories  in  the 
city  of  Peking  which  were  set  aside  for  legation  purposes. 

Senator  MgCukber.  That  is  one  thing  that  China  gets  that  Japan 
does  not  secure  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  Japan  does  not  get  that,  of  course. 

Senator  Knox.  Japan  still  has  her  own  share  in  the  Boxer 
indemnity? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  she  still  has  her  own  compound  in  Peking? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  G.o  on. 

Prof.  Williams.  The  last  sentence  in  article  128  reads: 

She  likewise  renounces  in  favor  of  China  any  claim  to  indemnities  accruing  ili^^ 
under  subsequent  to  March  14,  1917. 

That  is,  there  will  be  no  payment  to  Germany  of  any  balance  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  after  March  4,  1917. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  the  benotiti 
which  China  derives  out  of  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  has  beou 
paid,  but  Germany's  claim  was  about  90.000,000  taels,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  on  that  there  has  been  paia,  of  course,  the  interest  and 
amortization  for  some  12  or  13  years.  I  presume  there  must  be 
50,000,000  or  60,000,000  taels  still  outstanding.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  much  is  a  tael  ? 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  that  much  due  still  from  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so.  I  am  only  guessing,  because  I  can  r.*)t 
make  the  calculation  in  my  own  mind. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  taeU 

Prof.  Williams.  The  tael  at  present  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the 
gold  dollar.     Before  the  war  it  was  worth  about  70  cents  gold. 

Senator  Knox.  What  taels  are  those — ^haikwan  taels  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Protocol  taels,  not  ha^kwan  taels.  Before  the 
war  the  value  of  the  tael  was  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  somewhere. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Proceed  with  the  next  article. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  129  reads: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  high  contracting  partiee  «bv- 
apply,  in  80  far  as  concerns  them  respectively: 
(1)  The  arrangement  of  August  29,  1902,  regarding  the  new  Chinese  customs  nnn. 


t   * 
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In  1902  there  was  a  revision  of  the  cusiniu-  utr- 
bring  it  up  to  an  effective  5  per  cent  ad  vaiur^r:  «»'    », 
exports. 

Senator  Hitchoock.  Can  you  assess  what  lum  ttiii- 
anv  impression  of  the  benefit  derived  * 

l*rof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  wliy  tim-  w<  - 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  will  see  imm*^(iiai«*j  .  .. 
Germany  loses  whatever  advantage  or  privij^j;*  bii*  *.t 
the  other  nations  retain  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  It  says: 

(2^  The  arrangement  of  September  27,  1905.  ree«.rduij'  W  Lxa  i-. 
\'i?ional  supplementary  arrangement  of  April  4, 19 11!. 

Senator    Hitchcock.  Those    were    customs    i-oi.*,. 
nations  of  the  world  ? 
Prof.  Williams.  I  have  not  finished  the  seiil«Mj«  4- 

China,  however,  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  grant  to  U^-hjuju 
pri\-iiege5  which  she  allowed  to  Germany  under  these  armiij:*fja»-i  . 

That  is,  Germany  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  tL»-  mo- 
clause  when  it  comes  to  paying  duty  on  Geriuui    i: 
China.     China  can  make  her  own  tariSF  arran^f^iinMii 
not  have  anv  share  in  the  improvements  of  the  V\  nuj;  ,» - 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then,  article  130. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  130  reads: 

Subject  to  the  pro\'iaions  of  section  8  of  this  part,  O'^riiutttx   n-*^. 
the  buildings,  whar\'es,  and  pontoons,  barracks,  forte,  amu-  aii<    i*.  . 
Ypj^els  of  all  kinds,  wireless  telegraphy  installations,  aiid  u  u.-    ^ 
h('lin^rinc:  to  the  German  Government,  which  are  situat^^J  or  jtw .   o 
concessions  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow  or  elsewhere  in  Chinen*?  v«f  ijj«/i 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wharves  and  harrack*^  h^ioi. 
many  amount  to  a  great  deal,  except  that  th«M<'  uj» 
Peking  for  the  accommodation  of,  say,  500  men.  aj 
similar  barracks  at  Hankow. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Peking  barracks  are  for  thr'  j. , 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  the  Peking  barracks  tx.\i\  Iw 
?uard,  but  Germany  is  not  to  have  a  legation   j/.j, 
Tun^er,    and   the  otfier  public  property  beTongJr)^'    . 
Guvt^rnment  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow — ^I  do  not  # 
that  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  much. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  article  131  speaks  Utv  j   . 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  under  article  131  Gennu'. 
restore  to  China  within  12  months  from  the  co/ii 
the  treaty  all  the  astronomical  instruments  wliicli  i.. 
awav  from  China  in  1900-1901. 

Senator  HrrcncocK.  And  in  article  132  Gennu  X 

abrogation  of  the  leases  from  the  Chinese  Gov(Miji  y 

the  German  concessions  at  Hankow  and  Tientsin  u  .^t 

Prof.    WiU-iAMS.  Yes.     There    are    two    Geru  *  di; 

China,  one  at  Tientsin,  which  is  along  the  watcv  1  ;tve 

I  should  think,  in  length,  along  the  river  and  pc'  ;,    in 

of  a  mile  in  depth;  I  could  not  say  exactly.     />  voral 

also  a  rather  large  concession.     These  are  n-tui :  »|>eal 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Is    there   anv   considers  '•  not 

concessions  ?  i  r?ao 

l35Me— 19 41  '^  ^ 
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Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  they  are  valuable.  Of  course  the  property 
in  them  is  mostly  private  property,  but  it  will  no  longer  be  controlleil 
by  a  German  mimicipality.  They  will  be  imder  the  Chinese  municipaJ 
control  and  poUcing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  China  recovers  her  whole  sovereign  rights  in 
these  concessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  This  abrogation  of  Germany^s  right  to  the  mwt 
favored  nation  treatment  in  the  tariff  would  only  benefit  Germanj  s 
rivals  in  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Chinese  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Professor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  were  advisor  to  the  American  commis- 
sion ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  rou 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  plenary  council  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  you  attended  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
«can  commission  you  heard  all  that  was  said,  did  you  not  t 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did  not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  commission.  I  only  attended  nve  meetings  of  the  coimcil 
of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  coimcil  of  five. 

Senator  Brandegee.  On  those  occasions  were  you  where  you  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  I  could  hear  everything  that  went  on. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
^Commission,  would  you  have  voted  to  transfer  Shantung  to  Japao! 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the 
result  if  we  had  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  transferring  Shantung  to 
Japan? 

rrof.  Williams.  Well,  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 

V  would  have  happened.     The  Japanese  delegation  in  Paris  probably 

would  not  have  signed  the  treaty,  and  Great  Britain  ana  France 

felt  that  they  were  bound  to  support  Japan's  claim.     It  would  have 

been  an  impass6.     What  would  nave  happened  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  what  I  want  to  get  li^ht  upon  is  this: 
Although  you  think  the  result  might  have  been  an  impass6,  still  you 
would  not  have  voted  to  give  Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  more  damage  would  be  done 
by  giving  Shantung  to  Japan  than  would  have  resmted  if  Japan  haJ 
declined  to  sign  the  treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by 
"returniog  Shantung  to  Japan?" 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  not  have  said  Shantung,  I  should  have 
said  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  The  Senator  spoke  of  returning  Shantun?. 
Of  course,  all  there  is  in  Shantung  is  simply  the  right  to  the  raili^^f 
is  it  not  1 
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Prof.  Williams.  The  rights  to  the  railways,  mines,  and  the  option 
on  all  public  works  requiring  foreign  capital  and  skill. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  Professor,  for  your 
information  and  for  the  information  of  Senator  McCumber  as  well, 
that  when  I  spoke  of  transferring  Shantung,  I  merely  used  a  brief 
expression  to  indicate  what  was  transferred. 

rrof.  Williams.  That  is  the  way  I  took  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Brief  and  comprehensive. 

Prof.  WiLLLiMs.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  article  132  it  says: 

China,  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  her  soverei^  rights  in  the  above  areas,  declares 
her  int^ention  of  opening  them  to  international  residence  and  trade. 

So  that  under  article  132  China  also  grants  to  all  of  the  countries 
the  right  to  obtain  concessions  at  that  point,  does  she  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  places  for  international  trade.  Is 
not  that  included  in  the  concession  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  means  that  those  places  will  not  be  closed,  as 
most  Chinese  cities  and  ports  are,  but  that  although  they  are  taken 
over  by  China  they  remain  open  for  foreign  residence  and  trade. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  foreigners  may  live  there? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  foreigners  may  live  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  own  property  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  same  as  Japan  might  have  a  concession 
and  ownproperty 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  it  is  quite  different. 

Senator  McCubcber.  In  Kiaochow  Bay  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  it  is  different  from  that.  These  concessions 
which  have  heretofore  been  administered  by  Germany  in  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  will  now  be  administered  by  a  Chinese  municipality, 
but,  unlike  other  Chinese  cities,  they  will  be  open  for  the  residence  of 
Americans  or  Europeans. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  will  be  opened  for  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes ;  opened  for  trade. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  have  the  same  commercial  rights  here 
as  Japan  would  obtain  in  Kiaochow  Bay  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  same  right  to  trade,  but  not  the  same  control 
of  the  district. 

Senator  Harding.  Doctor,  are  you  in  any  way  familiar  with  the 
reaction  in  China  as  the  result  of  this  transfer  of  German  rights  to 
Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remember  reading  the  telegrams,  of  course,  that 
came  immediately  after  the  treaty  was  read  before  the  plenary  council 
on  the  6th  of  May.  Of  course  I  was  not  present;  but  I  was  told  by 
the  Chinese  that  they  made  certain  reservations  protesting  against 
the  proposed  transfer  of  these  German  rights  at  Kiaochow  to  tfapan; 
but  when  the  conference  met  the  next  day  with  the  Germans  to  have 
the  treaty  signed  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign.  Immediately  in 
Peking  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  mob  composed  of  several 
thousand  students  tried  to  march  into  the  legation  quarter  to  appeal 
to  the  ^Vmerican  minister  and  the  British  minister,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  quarter,  and  they  went  to  the  home  of  Tsao 
Ju-lin,  who  was  the  minister  of  communications,  and  burned  his 
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house  and  beat  him  up,  and  also  met  the  Chinese  minister  to  Japan, 
who  had  signed  the  conventions  of  last  September,  and  injured  him 
very  seriously.  Then,  shortly  after  that,  there  began  throughout 
China  an  economic  war,  a  boycott  of  Japanese  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  particularly  about  that.  Wliat 
do  you  know  about  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  Cliin(»>e 
economic  boycott  ? 

Prof,  Williams.  It  is  a  very  serious  one  if  it  lasts.  We  had  sonio 
experience  in  1904  when  they  boycotted  us  over  the  exclusion  treaty, 
do  you  remember  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Inasmuch  as  the  impelling  purpose  of  this  treaty 
is  the  promotion  of  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  do  you  regard  the 
situation  in  China  as  a  menace  to  that  peace  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  menace  to  peace.  I  think 
that  so  long  as  the  question  remains  as  it  is  there  will  be  ocoasioii 
for  strife  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  and  outbreaks  like 
that  which  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  Chang  Chun  in  Manchuria, 
where  a  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  Killed, 

Senator  Harding.  What  hkehhood  is  there  in  such  development 
of  our  involvement  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  no  occasion  for  our  being  involved  unle^^ 
there  should  be  an  attack  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  either 
power  by  some  outside  power.  I  suppose  we  would  be  involved  in 
that  case,  under  the  league  of  nations,  provided  there  is  such  a  leagiw 
of  nations  established,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  be  involved 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  general  antiforeiim 
movement  in  China  and  some  of  our  nationals  snould  be  killed  i»r 
their  property  destroved  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Such  antiforeign  movements  are  very  unlikely. 
The  treatment  of  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China  in  the  last  it) 
years  has  been  above  reproach,  and  they  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  attack  foreigners. 

Senator  Harding.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  economic 
boycott,  is  it  likely  to  extend  to  those  who  are  parties  to  this  treatv 
because  they  ignore  Chinese  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  has  been  talk  of  that,  but  my  experience 
with  the  boycott  in  China  is  that  after  a  certain  number  of  montlis 
the  people  get  tired  of  it  and  the  thing  peters  out. 

Senator  Harding.  You  think,  then,  that  that  is  only  a  temporary 
expression  of  Chinese  resentment  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  may  be  more  serious  than  I 
think,  because  China,  of  course,  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  the 
last  few  years.  Since  the  repubhc  has  oeen  established  there  i^ 
much  more  interest  being  taken  in  pubhc  affairs  by  the  people  p'ti- 
erally  than  before,  and  it  may  result  in  something  much  more  seriou- 
than  I  think. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  question,  on  another  subject,  1  want  tn 
get  the  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  people  with  reference  to  our  exclu5-i«in 
law.     Is  there  a  feeUng  of  resentment  or  enmity  on  accouint  of  tha'  ^ 

Prof.  Williams.  Almost  none  at- all.  There  has  been,  in  the  pa-^ 
in  the  Province  of  Kwangtimg,  from  which  most  of  the  Chinefie  laborer* 
have  come  to  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  intcre-' 
in  it. 
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Senator  McCumber.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  it  ? 

Prof,  WiixiAMS.   1  es. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  ill-f eeUng  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  think  that  has  gradually  worn  away  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  people  generally  in  China 
are  very  friendly  in  their  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  trying  to  establish  a  republic  and  they  feel  that  we  are  a 
sort  of  model  for  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Prof.  Williams,  can  you  make  any  offhand 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  general  concessions  at 
Kiaochow  and  Shantung  which  were  demanded  of  Qiina,  under  this 
treaty? 

Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  real  estate  there  ? 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  of  the  property  of  every  description. 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  could  not  give  that. 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  mainly  consists  of  a  return  of 
political  jurisdiction. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  is  of  the  German 
ships  which  were  seized  in  Chinese  waters  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  they  seized  six  or  eight  German  and  several 
Austrian  vessels,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  values  are. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  that  the  balance  due  on  the  Boxer 
fund,  due  to  Germany,  which  is  released  to  China,  comes  to  about 
§60,000,000  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  simply  a  guess. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that  is  only  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, as  well  as  you  can  make  it  offhand. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  the  phrase  here,  ''international  resi- 
dence/' I  suppose  that  means  a  place  of  residence  of  nationals  of 
all  the  various  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  uses  the  phrase,  "inter- 
national residence.*' 

Prof.  Williams.  That  means  that  any  foreigners  who  come  to 
China  may  reside  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  phrase — ^''inter- 
national residence.''     I  suppose  of  course  that  is  what  it  means. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard,  Dr,  Williams,  that  these  provisions 
in  article  128,  were  inserted  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  cession  of  the 
Shantun^Province  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  They  were  merely  settlements  growing  out  of  the 
war,  were  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  no  other  coimtry  to  which  these  pro- 
posed concessions  could  be  returned  except  China,  was  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  and  in  the  early  draft  of  the  clause  we 
included  all  German  property  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  Incluciing  Kiaochow  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  When  you  say  *'we,"  whom  do  you  mean) 

Prof.  Williams.  The  American  experts. 

Senator  Moses.  And  at  the  instance  of  Japan,  Kiaochow  va.*^ 
segregated  from  the  others  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  conclude  let  me  ask 
what  were  your  particular  duties  as  expert  at  Paris  i 

Prof.  Williams.  My  duties  were  of  two  sorts.  As  an  expert  on 
far  eastern  affairs,  I  prepared  memoranda  for  the  American  commis- 
sion on  any  question  that  they  might  refer  to  us  or  on  questions  ihnt 
came  up  in  the  correspondence  witn  the  commission.  And  secondly, 
I  was  there  largely  as  a  chief  of  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  because  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  that  came  to  the 
Department  of  State  here  with  regard  to  the  Far  East  was  referred 
to  Secretary  Lansing  in  Paris,  and  all  that  correspondence  had  to 
pass  througn  my  hands,  and  I  would  bring  the  matter  to  his  attention 
and  draft  replies  and  consult  with  him  about  the  disposition  of  the^^e 
questions.     They  were  entirely  independent  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  lou  were  to  advise  as  to  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  various  matters  in  the  Far  East  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  most  important  matter 
that  came  to  you  was  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  on  that  your  advice  was  nnt 
taken  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  matter  of 
any  consequence  there  upon  which  your  advice  was  asked  t 

rrof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
opium  question  and  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Grermati  prop- 
erties ekewhere,  outside  of  Snantung. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  divided  in  acc^vdaa^e 
with  a  secret  treaty,  were  they  not  i 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  your  duties  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  superseded  by  the  treaties  that  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  peace  conference? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  entirely,  but  practically  so. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  the  islands? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  orma.  Not  only  the  islands  but  Shantung. 

Senator  Williams.  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  But  it  is  Shantung,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  comprehensive  term. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  treaty  says  ^^Shantimg,'*  too. 

So  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  Far  East  was  concerned,  on  whif^^ 
you  were  the  adviser  and  expert,  the  settlements  were  made  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  secret  treaties  that  had  been  made  duriii;: 
the  proOTess  of  the  war,  and  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so.  The  islands  south  of  the  Equator 
were  not  ceded  to  Japan,  but  she  has  been  made  mandatory. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Which  gives  her  control  over  the 
islands  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Moses.  You  say  she  has  been  made  mandatory  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  informed  somewhere  that  no  manda- 
tories have  yet  been  issued. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  am  subject  to  correction,  but  I  read  a  state- 
ment in  the  Paris  papers  in  April  that  Japan  was  made  mandatory 
temporarily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
Britain  has  those  north  of  the  Equator  and  Japan  those  south  of  the 
Eouator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  Tokyo. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  is  technically  wrong.  -  Since  thea 
it  has  been  turned  over  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Prof.  Williams.  You  are  right. 

Senator  Brandegee.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Have  you  any 
knowledge  to  what  extent  the  onium  traffic  has  increased,  if  it  has^ 
increased  at  all,  since  Japan  has  had  the  Shantung  concession  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  wha 
were  at  the  peace  conference,  it  increased  tremendously  during  the 
three  or  four  years  of  Japanese  occupation  of  Tsingtao.  I  have  a 
statement  made  by  Liang  Chi  Chao,  it  you  would  care  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  into  the  records 
Is  he  a  competent  authority  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  is  the  greatest  living  Chinese  scholar,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  men,  in  1898,  who  was  condemned  to  death  but 
escaped  to  Japan,  where  he  has  many  friends. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Contraband  opium  and  morphia  became  common  articles;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
no  less  than  12  tons  of  morphia  and  65  tons  of  opium  were  smuggled  into  Shantung^ 
in  1918  alone. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  you  can  be  ex* 
cused,  Prof.  Williams. 

Mr.  Millard  desires  that  a  three-page  memorandum  that  he  has 
submitted  modifying  his  testimony  may  be  printed  as  part  of  his- 
testimony.     If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Mr.  Millard's  memorandum  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  by  Thomas  F.  Millard,  Submitted  August  20,  1919. 
''reoional  understandings"  and  the  shantung  decision. 

Definition  of  regional  under»tandings. — Article  21  of  the  proposed  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  validates  ''reeional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  "  which 
an^  in  existence  at  the  time  the  league  is  organized,  and  other  such  understandings 
made  later  that  are  approved  by  the  league. 

Another  article  of  the  covenant  provides  that  all  members  of  the  league  must  inform 
all  the  other  members  of  any  and  all  treaties,  agreements,  pacts,  alliances,  and  regional 
understandings  (or  the  article  is  presumed  to  have  that  meaning)  that  exist  among 
members  of  the  league,  or  between  members  of  the  league  and  nations  not  members 
of  the  league. 
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A  reading  of  the  various  articles  of  the  covenant  bearing  on  this  phaae  of  international 
relations  under  the  league  indicates  that  members  of  the  league  will  have  until  a  um^ 
after  the  formal  organization  of  the  league  to  make  and  to  declare  whatever  resaonal 
understandings  they  have,  and  that  such  regional  understandings  thus  formally  de- 
clared to  the  league  within  that  time  shall  be  recognized  as  valid. 

A  point  has  been  advanced  that  only  regional  understandings  which  properly  ar« 
**like  the  Monroe  doctrine"  will  be  made  valid  by  article  21  of  the  covenant 

Conditions  affecting  interpretation  of  article  il. — Only  the  Monroe  doctrine  ij 
mentioned  by  name  in  article  21  as  being  a  valid  regional  understanding  under  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  But  the  language  of  the  article  expresslv  indicates  tliat  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  article  to  validate  regional  understandings  other  than  the  Monnje 
doctrine. 

It  may  be  that  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  a  league  a  question  may  be  rai^nj 
upon  the  presentation  of  some  regional  understanding,  as  to  wnether  it  is'  "liki-  ri»«» 
Monroe  doctrine. "  If  a  difference  of  view  develops  on  that  point,  it  would  W  » 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  governing  body  of  the  leagtie.  The  decision  of  ^he 
question  in  each  particular  case  would  depend  on  the  alignment  of  votes  in  the  ss>\  - 
erning  body  of  the  league. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  after  the  Ameriran 
Government  signs  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  covenant  and  an  Anglo-French- Am eri«\iD 
alliance  in  the  present  form  of  those  treaties,  the  league  is  formally  notified  of  a  rc^ioiui 
imderstanding  covering  Asia  entered  into  mutuiuly  by  the  British,  French,  aiid 
Japanese  Governments. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  that  regional  understanding  would  be  regarded  by  Th<» 
American  Grovemment  as  not  "like  the  Monroe  doctrine,"  but,  on  the  conirar>*.  a? 
being  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  as  destructive  of  th^t 
counterpart  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Asia,  the  Hay  doctrine.  In  that  case,  the 
American  Government  probabljr  would  enter  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  a? 
being  not  in  conformity  with  article  21. 

In  such  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  and  French  and  Japanese  Govemmont* 
would  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  meaning  of  article  21,  whereupon  the  issue  woulu 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league  is  such  that  it  would  be  almo-* 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvoted  on  such  an  issue. 

If  it  wafi  held  (and  accepted)  that  the  four  powers  directly  involved  in  the  dispute 
should  be  excluded  from  votinj?  on  the  decision  of  it,  and  they  were  excluded,  and  the 
decision  was  left  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  governing  body,  it  also  is  practicall v 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvotea,  for  these  reasons: 

(a)  There  are  known  to  exist  more  than  twenty  regional  understandings  al^^ut 
Asia,  involving  all  the  great  powers  except  the  United  States.  AI0O,  it  i»  euspect^-l 
that  several  other  re^onal  understandings  exist  whose  texts  never  have  been  discloeed 

(&)  Outside  of  Asia,  there  are  n^ieiny  known  and  probably  also  many  secret  re^rior^I 
understandings  in  existence,  involving  all  of  the  great  powers  except  the  Tnited 
States,  and  also  involving  a  majority  of  the  lesser  nations  that  are  expected  to  be 
members  of  the  league! 

(c)  That  condition  establishes  a  situation  whereby  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
lea^9  except  the  United  States  have  regional  understandings  which  tbev  may 
desire  to  maKe  valid  under  the  league.  In  that  situation  it  is  highly  probable,  and 
it  certainly  is  possible,  that  the  members  having  regional  undeistandinsB  which  they 
want  to  sustain  will  combine  to  define  article  21  as  meaning  to  include  refri.'^cal 
understandings  of  whatever  character  that  were  made  before  the  formal  oiganizaiiaD 
of  the  league. 

The  application  to  China  and  the  Hay  doctrine. — ^Even  since  the  Paris  confejr**Qc<» 
met,  there  have  been  several  distinct  intimations  of  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  rrin- 
cipal  powers  to  advance  certain  re^onal  understandings  about  China  as  the  l^^sis 
for  international  action  regarding  China. 

In  connection  with  the  newly  formed  international  (four-power)  financial  j?r:t:p 
to  operate  in  Chinaj  it  already  is  reported  that  the  Japimese  Government  wiU  insist 
that  Manchuria  and  Shantung  will  be  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  group, 
Japan  reserving  those  regions  K)r  her  exclusive  economic  exploitation. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  has  developed,  or  subsequently  does  develop  this  atti- 
tude, it  can  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  British,  French,  and  other  Goyenunents  whi<  l 
have  re^onal  understandings  about  China  based  on  the  "sphere  of  influence*'  thftas 
will  insist  in  maintaining  their  exclusive  rights  under  those  ref^onal  understaniUiur) 

That  would  array  three  of  the  four  members  of  the  new  financial  group  in  opp(.)5iti^>o 
to  the  American  member  of  the  group,  and,  since  the  United  States  has  no  ^"^epherv 
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purpoaea  and  objects  of  the  bonking  ?roup. 
mtion  will  effectively  prevent  any  effort  to  relieve  Cninaof  the  "Bpher«" 
id  will  fasten  it  upon  ner  more  atfongly  than  before. 

lie  Btatemenlfi  of  tlie  President  at  hia  conference  with  the  Senate  Forei^ 
inmiittee  on  August  19  podtivel)^  demonstrated  how  the  existence  of 
lal  understandings  can  compel,  or  induce,  the  American  Government  to 

re.  is  possible  that  the  American  Government  may  find,  after  it  has  ratified 
he  covenant,  and  the  proposed  alliance,  that  new  secret  regional  under- 
ly  thereafter  be  consummated  which  can  be  made  valid  under  the  league. 
this  means,  Ja^an  may  secuie  the  "better  means"  to  enforce  her  under- 
Jie  Lansing-lBhii  agreement,  and  of  her  promisee  to  return  Shantung. 

UBMAN.  The  conmiittee  will  stand  adjouraed  until  to- 
)  11  o'clock,  when  it  will  meet  in  the  committee  room  in  the 
executive  session. 

pon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
',  Saturday,  August  23,  1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  mj 


konday,  attqust  35,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Selationb, 

Washington,  D.  i 
mittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'ctock  a. 
2Q,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Ix 

Senators  Lodge  (chairmaQ),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Ki 
fohnson  of  California,  New,  Moaes,  Swanson,  Pomer 


STATEHENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  FOLK. 

iBHAN.  Gov.  Folk  is  here  by  afipointment  to  bring  to 
f  the  committee  the  provisions  in  regard  to  E^ypt. 
I.  &£r.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap] 
1  as  the  counsel  for  the  commission  appointed  by 
assembly  of  Egypt  to  attend  the  peace  conference  at  Fi 
ity  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  EgJT)t  is  elected  by 
Cgjpt  The  commission  was  appointed  by  that  assen 
tnposed  by  Messrs.  Zogblul,  Armand,  and  Alfifi, 
the  vice  president  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the  hi^ 
ice  in  Egypt.  He  was  formerly  minister  of  justic«, 
;  was  minister  of  education  for  Egypt.  He  is  easily 
L  of  Egypt,  so  recognized,  so  honorea  and  respected  l 
.ns  and  by  all  other  nationalities  in  Egypt. 
)r  members  of  the  commission  are  men  of  learning 
'hat  commission  is  in  Paris  to-day  in  virtual  imprii 
rough  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  they  are  not  ' 
:ome  to  the  United  States.  They  were  not  permittee 
representative  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  < 
0  be  anxious  that  the  people  of  the  United  .States  sh( 
tory  of  Egypt. 

jBMAN.  Governor,  perhaps  you  are  about  to  do  it, 
us  the  origjii  of  this  legislative  assembly. 
K.  Yes.  This  legislative  assembly  was  established  u 
aendation  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  1913.  It  is  composei 
rs,  three-fourths  elected  by  district  electors,  chosen 
te  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Twenty-two  memi 
;ed.  There  are  four  copts,  three  Bedouins,  two  mercha 
}gue,  and  one  municipal  representative.  It  is  a  re 
ody,  and  actBally  represents  the  people  of  Egypt, 
imisston,  through  the  legislative  assembly,  speaks  for 
Dgypt;  and  in  speaking  Tor  this  commission  I  may  fa 
ippear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  E^pt. 
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Senator  Moses.  la  the  legislative  assembly  an  activel; 
body  in  connection  with  the  government  of  Egypt ! 

BJr,  Folk,  Yes;  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  govermneni 
this  time. 

The  people  of  Egypt  want  a  league  of  nations  to 
independence,  not  to  destroy  their  independence.  They 
do  not  deny  them  that  self-determination  which  is  guari 
peoples  of  all  nations  in  the  covenant.  They  ask  that  ir 
self-determination  you  do  not  sanction  the  making  of  E 
pendant  to  Britain's  red  girdle  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain  has  a  Government  that  is  just  when  it  1 
reason  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  it  has  a  s 
to  be  otherwise,  and  it  has  been  and  is  otSerwise, 

Egypt,  as'  history  tells  us,  was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  do 
1831,  In  that  year  war  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  T 
Egyptian  armies  were  victorious  and  Constantinople 
fallen,  but  the  powers  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  ma 
balance  of  power,  and  the  Egyptian  armies  were  denied  i 
of  their  victories. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  movement  under  Mehe: 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes.  Later,  in  the  treaty  of  London,  Egv 
autonomy,  practical  independence,  subject  to  a  nominal 
ereignty  and  subject  to  tne  payment  of  an  annual  tribu 
of  about  $3,500,000. 

I  will  sketch  the  subsequent  occurrences  hastily,  and  I 
take  them  up  more  in  detail. 

In  1892  Great  Britain  occupied  Egypt  for  the  ostens 
of  suppressing  rebels  and  of  collectrng  debts  due  tc 
arising  out  of  the  Suez  Canal.  She  pledged  to  Egypt  a 
that  tnis  occupation  would  be  only  temporary,  but  she 
stay.  Great  Britain  first  entered  Egypt  upon  the  pri 
tecting  the  khedive  against  rebels  among  his  people.  S 
to  stay  upon  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  people  ag^nsl 
of  the  khedive.  So  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  Engla 
pying  Egypt  in  that  way. 

On  December  18,  1914,  Great  Britain  seized  Egypt,  t 

fovernment  of  Egypt  through  the  appointment  of  a  sul 
y  Great  Britain,  and  now,  contrary  to  the  principles  in 
of  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  Great  Britain  asks  tl 
turned  over  to  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  th 
as  a  subject  and  conquered  nation. 

The  status  of  Egypt  arose  out  of  the  war  just  ending 

respect — a  very  material  respect — it  differs  from  the  sti 

other  subject  countries.    The  status  of  Egypt  can  not  b 

question  to  Great  Britain  unless  this  treaty  itself  makes 

Now,  Section  VI,  Article  147,  provides: 

Germany  declares  that  she  recognizes  the  Protectorate  proclaimed 
Great  Britain  on  December  18,  1914,  and  that  she  renounces  the  rfigiit 
ations  in  Egypt.     This  renunciation  ahal!  take  effect  as  trom  August 

You  of  course  are  familiar  with  the  capitulation.  I ! 
cuss  it  here.  It  merely  provides  regulations  whereby 
Egypt  who  commit  crime  or  offend  in  any  way  are  tr 
consular  courts. 
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IRMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  yoxir  ailment.  Of 
committee  knows  all  about  the  capitulations,  but  assume 
ment  that  we  do  not,  and  explain  the  provisions  briefly, 

!ase1 

FoiixaoN  of  Califoroia.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
K.  Sidney  Low,  in  his  book     Egypt  in  Transition,"  on 
ery  clearly  describes  that  in  this  way: 

■  know  roughly  what  the  capiiulaiions  are,  but  it  ia  only  the  resi-ient  in 
fully  aware  of  Ihe  manner  in  which  their^mostly  baneful — Influence 
The  cupitulfltions  are  the  treaties  and  ronventions  whirh  pive  Euro- 
East  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  local  tribunals.  •••!(» 
uitii  a  crime  he  can  not  be  arrested  by  the  Eg^'ptian  police,  nor  may  he 
I  before  an  Ey;yptian  judfje  and  tried  by  the  Et^'ptian  law.  The  police 
?d  parly  con  only  bring  him  before  hia  own  consular  court.  \iul  before 
i?he<l  it  must  be  proved  that  he  has  committed  an  offense  not  only  apainat 
ypt,  but  against  the  law  of  hia  own  State,  or,  at  any  rate,  against  such 
le  consular  authorities  agree  to  recognize. 

understand   that  Great  Britain  proposes  to  abolish  the 
1,  but  she  proposes  to  aboUsh  it  by  aboUshmg  the  inde- 
F  Egypt  entirely, 
e  noted  that  this  article  in  question  merely  purports  to 

rition  of  Germany,  The  United  States  and  the  other 
treaty  are  not  mentioned.  But  what  would  be  the 
1  unqualified  ratification  of  this  article  ?  Would  it  not 
(Tect  of  making  the  question  of  the  status  of  Egypt  an 
eation  to  Great  Britain  and  therefore  beyond  the  juris- 
he  council  of  the  league  of  nations  ^ 

©  holding  and  governing  of  Egypt  without  the  consent  of 
ins  a  protectorate  in  a  legal  sense  ^    I  say  it  is  not.    This 

of  Egypt  up  to  1SS2  was  often  spoken  of  by  British 
s  a  veiled  protectorate.    This  thing  tnat  England  has  now 
vpt  may  be  well  characterized  as  a  masked  annexation. 
Lorate  is  a  relation  assumed  toward  a  weak  nation  by  a 
on,  whereby  the  weak  nation  is  protected  from  hostile 

dictation.  The  situation  in  Egypt  is  that  Great  Britain 
ver  the  government  in  part.     Tlie  flag  of  Great  Britain  is 

Egypt.  Great  Britain  has  appointed  a  aultan  in  Egvpt 
'  ^SyP*-  J^^^  represents,  not  tne  sovereignty  of  Egypt  tut 
»nty  of  England.  The  Egyptians  to-day  are  governed 
iir  consent  by  Great  Britain.     Great  Britain  has  assumed 

over  Egj'pt.  This  protectorate  is  the  same  character  of 
B  that  a  nighwayman  would  proclaim  over  your  pocket- 
he  should  hold  a  pistol  at  your  head  and  demand  that  you 

your  valuables. 
tRANOECEE.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  there, 

:.  Yes. 

Brandegeg.  If  a  nation  is  under  a  protectorate,  can  it 

ity  with  a  foreign  power  ? 

:.  Usually  it  can,  but  Egypt  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 

h  foreign  powers.     Groat  Britain  has  expressly  required 

ilies  and  all  dealings  with  foreign  powers  shall  be  through 

in. 

iosES.  Governor,  may  I  interrujit  you  'i 

:.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Are  you  intending  at  anv  time  in  tl 
your  arennient  to  show  the  development  of  the  power  of 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Especially  under  the  Cromer  regime  t 

ih.  Folk.  Yea. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Do  you  desire  to  proceed  wi 
ruption  at  first  1 

Mr.  Folk.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me  to  answer  q\ 
go  along,  or  if  you  prefer,  when  I  finish  1  will  be  glad  to 
discussion  that  you  desire,  but  it  does  not  discommode  mi 
asked  questions. 

A  bank  robber  in  a  sense  proclaims  a  protectorate  ov 
of  a  bank.  If  that  protectorate,  so-called,  be  sanctione 
the  robber  is  sanctioned  even  though  it  be  called  by  the 
protectorate  rather  than  by  the  name  of  robbery.  So  if 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  Egypt  be  recognize 
tioned,  the  act  is  sanctioned  even  thou^  as  a  matter  of  f{ 
protectorate,  but  a  masked  annexation. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops,  as  I  ha 
until  December  18,  1914,  claimed  by  the  Bntiah  Cover 
merely  temporary.  After  the  begmning  of  the  World 
Britam  seized  Egypt  and  the  rat)cIamation  seizing  Egy 
lished  in  the  London  Times  of  December  19,  1914,  page 
It  reads: 

In  view  of  the  action  of  his  Hi^SMs,  Abbas  Helnti  Paaha,  lately  Kli 
who  has  adhered  to  the  King's  enemies,  Kie  Majest^^'B  Government 
depoee  him  from  the  Khedivate,  and  that  high  dignity  has  been  ol 
title  of  Sultan  of  Bgypt,  to  hla  Highneas  Prince  Huasein  Kamel  Paal 
prince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  All,  and  haa  been  accepted  by  him. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  erf  Princ( 
honot&ry  Koiftht  Grand  Crura  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion 
to  the  Sultanate - 

This  seizure  of  E^ypt  by  Great  Britain  is  shown  on  tb 

Sroclamation  to  be  a  war  measure.  But  how  can  a  coi 
>ritain's  assumed  sovereignty  over  Egypt  be  justified  i 
war  is  over  and  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  estabhali 
principle  of  the  right  of  self-determination  in  all  nations 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  league  of  nai 
that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  am  speaking  of  the  covenant  of  the  leagi 
which  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  that  ideal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  it  is  conceded 
is  not  based  upon  any  such  ideal  as  that. 

Mr.  Folk,  Of  course,  there  are  two  viewpointa.  I  i 
that  it  is.  That  is  the  theory  on  which  the  league  of 
poses  the  right  of  self-determmation  of  all  people,  and 
ment  everywhere  must  be  based  upon  the  consent  of  t 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  in  the  issue  of  December  1' 
menting  on  the  seizure  of  Egypt,  said  that  the  action  ta] 
Britain  with  respect  to  ECTPt  was  tantamount  to  arm 
did  not  differ  in  any  essenUal  point  from  the  assumptioi 
sovereignty.    The  facts  show  this  statement  to  be  trui 

The  London  Times,  in  the  issue  of  December  19,  19 
headline,   saying   "Egypt  Under    the   British   Flag — j 
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ppoiutment  of  a  Sultan."  But  the  Times  in  an  editoi 
e  issue,  with  characteristic  British  diplomacy,  naiv 

esired  now  ia  to  defend  Egypt  agwnst  attack,  aod  to  keep  the  inte 
numing  Bmoothly.    Other  qucstione  can  wait  until  peace  is  reef 

'  impliee  in  the  letl^  which  we  publiah  t<wiay.  It  is  purely  a  praci 
step,  dictated  by  the  appearance  of  Turkey  ae  a  belligereiit. 

I  is  that  under  the  guise  of  a  protectorate  Greet  Brit 
it  and  swept  away  every  vestige  of  Egyptian  freedom 
:e.  But  the  people  of  Egypt  aid  not  realize  at  that  ti 
ining  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Tl 
bat  this  was  a  step  towar(b  their  independence.  Tl 
;ally  promised  independence.  His  Majesty  King  Geo 
J  the  Sultan,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  rule  over  Egj 
■  was  widely  published  throughout  Egypt  and  was  pi 
^  London  Times  of  date  December  21,  1914,  which  I  ni 

iced  that  you  will  be  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  your  ministeTB 
e  of  Great  Britain,  to  overcome  all  influences  which  are  seekiiii 
lependence  of  Egypt, 

the  Bitish  idea,  the  idea  of  the  British  Government, 
»  evidently  is  to  be  independent  of  all  other  govemme 
British  Government,  but  the  Eg3T>tian  people  accep 
i  we  have  always  accepted  it.  The  word  '' independenc 
to  conjure  witn  with  the  Egyptians.  To  them  the  w< 
\d  and  is  as  sacred  as  it  was  to  our  forefathers  who  fouj 
ed  for  independence'  from  the  very  power  that  is  n 
;estroy  the  independence  of  Egypt. 
lnox.  Governor,  what  is  the  population  of  EWpt  1 
.  13,000,000. 

[nox.  How  many  are  Egyptians! 
.  About  10,000,000. 

0HN60N  of  California.  What  races  are  the  others  i 
,  The  races  are  Enghsh,  American,  Syrian,  etc. 
OHNsoN  of  California.  A  great  many  British? 
.  A  great  many  British.  Of  course  the  seizure  of  Eg] 
need  to  be  temporarily,  as  a  war  measure,  it  was  assun 
ptians  to  be  such.  The  Egyptian  troops  fought  on  i 
Jliea  to  make,  as  they  believed,  the  world  safe  Tor  dem 
r  the  right  of  national  self-determination  in  all  people 
RHAN.  They  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Allii 
;,  They  were  loyal.  More  than  a  million  strong  ti 
he  eastern  front,  and  Gen.  Allenby,  not  long  ago,  ii 
le  Y.  M.  C.  A,  at  some  point  in  Egypt  said  that  i 
oops  were  responsible  for  tlie  allied  successes  in  Palest 
.  When  it  came  to  making  the  terms  of  peace  and  i 
i  a  league  of  nations,  the  EgT,-ptian  people  nature 
ince  under  the  league  of  nations  they  would  be  protect 
ed  from  external  aggression,  that  the  protectorate 
in,  the  alleged  purpose  of  which  was  to  preserve  th 
lal  aggression,  would  be  removed.  But  they  w 
disappointment.  England  not  only  refused  to  give 
England  asked  the  United  States  and  the  other  natii 
nd  sanction  and  to  glorify  the  wrongs  that  she  has  dc 

toEevDt. 
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If  there  should  be  a  league  of  nations,  to  give  the  n 
remedy,  othpr  than  war,  to  settle  their  disputes  and  to 
right  of  self-determination  in  small  nations,  and  to  | 
nation  from  bleeding  another,  by  what  process  of  reaa 
be  assumed  that  in  the  very  treaty  creating  a  league  ol 
the  purposes  indicated,  there  should  be  a  clause  recognizin 
holding  of  them,  which  ia  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
the  league  of  nations,  and  is  based  upon  the  doctrine 
might  not  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  right. 

Egypt  is  &  country  of  immense  wealth.  She  contain: 
350,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  something  like 
She  has  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands.  The  v 
Nile  is  greater  in  value  per  acre  and  in  producing  pow 
richest  farming  lands  in  Illinois  or  Missouri  or  Iowa.  By 
then,  Great  Britain  has  added  to  her  enormous  acquisit 
of  350,000  square  miles  and  13,000,000  souls. 

From  her  geographical  position,  Egypt  has  attracted  t 
of  the  colonizing  powers  more  perhaps  than  any  other  co 
world.  Lving  beneath  South  Africa  and  the  Medite 
between  also  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  Egypt  is  i 
key  to  England's  position  in  her  vast  project  of  colonizal 
is  moreover  an  important  factor  internationally  in  tt 
practically  every  European,  Asiatic,  and  indeed  Americ 
The  eyes  of  the  covetous  rulers  of  earth  have*  always 
Egypt,  and  for  illustration  wa  need  go  no  further  baci 
than  Ceesar  and  then  come  up  to  Napoleon  and  then  to  Q 

In  1798  the  French  under  Napoleon  invaded  Egyp 
the  French  wore  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Egyptian  t 

Sthe  Turks,  and  aided  also  at  that  time  by  Great  Brita: 
eat  Britain  herself  invaded  Egypt  and  attempted  to 
country,  but  the  British  troojjs  were  ejected  h^  the  E^ 
Egypt  continued  to  he  a  nominal  Turkish  province  untH 
in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  Egypt  being  vict 
was  a  settlement  brought  about  by  the  powers  in  order 
in  the  balance  of  power  whereby  Egypt  was  given  its  an 
practical  independence,  subject  to  the  nominal  sot 
Turkey,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  I 
mentioned. 

The  title  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  meant  sovereign  or  fc 
qualihcation.  The  government  of  Egypt  could  mainta 
contract  loans  and  make  new  political  conventions  1 
powers. 

Things  continued  to  run  smoothly  until  the  time  of  i 
Ismail  in  1863  to  1879.  He  was  an  extravagant  promote 
and  was  surrounded  by  European  usurers  who  were  read\ 
money  at  ruinous  interest.  In  seven  years  Ismail  raisecl 
Egypt  from  something  like  3,000,000  pounds  to  94,( 
pounds.  This  debt  was  largely  contracted  through  the  i 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  canal  was  begun  under  trench  8 
Great  Britain  later  secured  control  of  it.  The  French  ha 
Ismail  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  building  of  the  Suez  < 
canal  was  not  t«  coat  Egj-pt  one  cent,  ana  Egypt  was  t' 
cent  of  the  revenues.  Biit  the  French  interests  could  nol 
imdertaking  and  finally  they  went  to  Ismail  end  persuadei 
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up  about  $5,000,000  to  finance  it  and  then  persuaded  Ismail  to  sub- 
scribe for  $85,000,000  of  the  stock.  Now  Ismail  had  no  money,  so- 
he  gave  his  due  bilk,  and  these  due  bills  were  discoimted  in  London 
at  about  50  cents  on  the  doUar,  and  these  due  bills  constituted  the 
beginnings  of  the  troubles  that  Egypt  has  had.  Later  the  stock  of 
Ismail  for  which  the  due  bills  were  given  was  bought  by  Great 
Britain  for  $20,000,000  through  Disraeli,  and  through  the  purchase 
of  this  stock  for  $20,000,000  &reat  Britain  secured  a  voting  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal  C!orporation,  and  that  is  how  she  secured  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal;  and  as  I  will  show  a  Uttle  later,  the  fact  of  the  Suez 
Canal  being  there,  and  the  fact  of  Egypt  being  the  entrance  and  the 
highway  to  India,  is  the  reason  why  Great  Britain  refused  to  get  out 
of  Egypt  and  why  Great  Britain  intends  to  stay  in  Egypt  under  any 
and  all  circimistances. 

The  debt  owing  to  Europeans  growing  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  offered  an  opportunity  or  excuse  for  the  interference 
by  England  and  other  nations  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  whereby  there 
was  a  supervision  of  the  revenues  by  the  agents  of  Great  feritain 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collecting  the  debts  contracted  by 
Ismail.  Great  Britain  attempted  not  only  financial  control  but^ 
political  control  as  well.  Originally  there  was  what  was  known  as 
dual  control,  control  by  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  France 
afterwards  withdrew. 

In  September,  1881,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Cairo  which  had 
for  its  chief  object  the  emancipation  of  Egypt  from  European 
influences. 

In  May,  1882,  a  British  fleet  appeared  before  Alexandria.  In 
June,  1882,  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  Alexandria  and  a 
number  of  Europeans  were  killed. 

On  July  11  and  12,  1882,  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  and  British  soldiers  began  to  occupy  Egypt.  Great 
Britain  solenmly  pledged  the  world  that  this  occupation  would  only 
be  temporary.  Some  of  these  pledges  are  illustrated  by  these  docu- 
ments. 

Lord  Granville,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,, 
on  November  4,  1881  (to  be  found  in  Egypt  No.  1  (1882),  pp.  2  and 
3),  said: 

The  policy  of  His  Majesty 'b  Government  toward  Egypt  has  no  other  aim  than  the- 
prospenty  of  the  country,  and  its  full  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  it  has 
obtained  under  successive  firmans  of  tihe  Sultan.  *  *  ♦  It  can  not  be  too  clearly 
understood  that  England  desires  no  partisan  ministry  in  Egypt.  In  the  opinions  of 
His  Majesty  *B  Government  a  partisan  ministry  founded  on  tne  support  of  a  foreign 
power,  or  upon  the  personal  influence  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  is  neither  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  service  to  the  country  it  administers,  nor  to  that  in  whose  interest  it  is 
supposed  to  be  maintained. 

In  a  protocol  signed  by  the  Ambassador  to  Turkey  for  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Duflferin,  together  with  the  representatives  of  five 
other  great  powers,  on  June  25,  1882  (to  be  found  in  Egypt  No.  17 
(1882),  p.  33),  it  was  provided: 

The  Government  represented  by  the  undersigned  engage  themselves,  in  any  arrange- 
ment which  may  be  made  in  consequence  of  tneir  concerted  action  for  the  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  not  to  seek  any  territorial  advantage. 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  was  under  Secretary  for  Foreif 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  25,  1882,  said: 

It  ia  the  deeire  of  Hie  Majeity's  Government,  after  relieving  EEvpt 
lyranny,  to  leave  the  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  *  "  "  Weh 
better  for  the  interests  of  their  country,  aa  well  as  for  the  intBreets 
F^ypt  should  be  governed  by  liberal  institutions  rather  than  by  a  dee| 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  said  in  t 

Commons  on  August  10,  1882  (reading): 

I  can  go  so  far  as  to  answer  the  honorable  gentleman  when  he  asks  i 
contemplate  an  indefinite  occupation  of  Egypt.  Undoubtedly,  of  a) 
vorld,  tnat  is  a  thing  which  we  are  not  going  to  do.  It  would  be  absolul 
irith  all  the  principles  and  views  of  Her  Klajeaty's  Government,  and  tl 
liave  given  to  Europe  and  with  the  views,  I  may  say,  of  Europe  itself. 

And  again,  Lord  DufEerin,  in  a  dispatch  dated  Deceml 
bo  be  found  in  Egypt  No.  2  (1883),  page  30,  stated; 

In  talking  to  the  various  persons  who  have  made  inquiries  as  to  m 
Egyptian  (gueation  I  have  stated  that  we  have  not  the  least  intentio: 
tlie  authority  which  has  thus  reverted  to  us. 

And  Lord  Granville,  on  December  29,  1882,  found  in  ] 
(1882),  page  23,  said — and  this  was  an  official  dispatch: 

You  should  intimate  to  the  Egyptian  Government  that  it  is  the  desire  •: 
Sovemment  t«  withdraw  the  troops  from  Egypt  as  soon  as  circunu 
ihat  such  withdrawal  will  probably  be  effected  from  time  to  time  h 
the  country  will  allow  it,  and  that  ller  Majesty's  Govemrnemt  hope  til 
be  very  short  during  which  the  full  number  of  the  present  force  will  be 

And  Lord  Dufferin's  dispatch  of  February  6,  1883,  I 
(1883),  pages  41  to  43,  said: 

The  territory  of  the  Khedive  has  been  recognized  as  lying  outsidi 
European  warfare  and  international  jealousies. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  could  not  be  administered  from  London.  Ai 
yuT  part  to  enga^  in  such  an  undertaking  would  at  once  render  us  ol 
ind  suspicion  to  its  inhabitants.  Cairo  would  become  a  focus  of  foreii 
conspiracy  against  us,  and  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  forced  either 
pretensioDB  under  discreditable  conditions  or  embark  upon  the  ei 
:N]mplete  acquisition  of  the  country. 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Aug 
t>eing  Prime  Minister  at  that  time,  said: 

The  other  powers  of  Eiu-ope  •  •  •  are  well  aware  of  the  gen 
sntertained  by  the  British  Government,  intentions  which  may  he  aut 
■A>  due  consideration  of  that  state  of  circumstances,  but  conceived  ani 
:he  nature  not  only  of  information,  but  a  pledge  or  engagement. 

And  on  the  9th  of  August  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

The  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  some  portion  of  the  public  mind  1 
;ho8e  desires  which  tend  toward  the  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt  an 
ion  in  this  Empire.  This  is  a  consummation  to  which  we  are  reeol 
ind  which  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  bringii^  about.  We  a 
ioctrine  of  annexation;  we  are  against  everything  that  reeembles  or 
md  we  are  against  all  language  that  tends  to  bring  about  its  expect 
igainst  it  on  the  ground  of  the  interests  of  England;  we  are  against  it 
it  ourduty  to  Egypt,  we  are  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  specific  and  i 
md  under  the  must  critical  circumstances,  pledges  whicK  have  ear 
confidence  of  Eurooe  at  large  during  the  course  of  difficult  and  delicate 
n  be  more  solemn  and  sacred  than  another,  spe 
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And  Lord  Granville's  dispatch  on  June  16,  1884  (to  be  found  in 
Egypt  No.  23  (1884),  p.  13),  stated: 

Her  Majesty's  Govemraent  *  *  *  are  wilHng  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
shall  take  place  at  the  banning  of  the  year  1888,  provided  that  the  powers  are  then 
of  opinion  that  such  withdrawal  can  take  place  without  risk  to  peace  and  order. 

Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  26,  1885,  said: 

From  the  first  we  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  our  occupation  was  tempo- 
porarily  and  provisional  only  *  *  *.  We  do  not  propose  to  keep  Egypt  perma- 
nently ♦  ♦  ♦.  On  that  point  we  are  pledged  to  this  country  and  to  Europe;  and 
if  a  contrary  policy  is  adopted  it  will  not  be  by  us. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  10,  1887,  said: 

It  was  not  open  to  us  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  Egypt,  because  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  again  and  again  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  not  do  so 
*  *  *.  My  noble  friend  has  dwelt  upon  that  pledge,  and  he  does  us  no  more  than 
justice  when  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  is  a  pledge  which  has  been  constantly 
present  to  our  minds. 

And  Lord  Salisbiu'y,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  12,  1889,  said: 

^\Tien  my  noble  friend  ♦  *  *  asks  us  to  convert  ourselves  from  guardians  into 
proprietors  *  ♦  *  and  to  declare  our  stay  in  Egypt  permanent  *  ♦  ♦  i  must 
Bay  I  think  my  noble  friend  pays  an  insufficient  r^ard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Government  of  the  Queen  have  undertaken  and  by  which  they  are 
bound  to  abide.  In  such  a  matter  we  have  not  to  consider  what  is  the  most  convenient 
or  what  is  the  more  profitable  course;  we  have  to  consider  the  course  to  which  we  are 
bound  by  our  own  obligations  and  by  European  law. 

Mr.  Gladstone  again  on  May  1,  1893,  said,  in  his  fourth  ministry: 

I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  express  my  general  concurrence  *  *  *  that  the 
occupation  of  E^ypt  is  in  the  nature  of  a  burden  and  difi^culty,  and  that  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  that  country  would  not  be  agreeable  to  otu*  traditional  policy, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  T^th  our  good  faith  toward  the  suzerain  power, 
while  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Europe.  *  »  *  l  certainly  shall  not 
set  up  the  doctrine  that  we  have  discovered  a  duty  which  enables  us  to  set  aside 
the  pledges  into  which  we  have  so  freely  entered.  *  *  ♦  The  thing  we  can  not 
do  with  honor  is  either  to  deny  that  we  are  under  engagements  which  preclude  the 
idea  of  an  indefinite  occupation,  or  so  to  construe  that  indefinite  occupation  as  to 
hamper  the  engagements  that  we  are  under  by  collateral  considerations. 

The  text  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April  8,  1904,  pro- 
\  ides  [reading] : 

The  Government  of  His  Majesty  declares  that  it  has  no  intention  of  altering  the 
political  status  of  Egypt. 

The  French  Government  was  objecting  to  the  occupation  of 
Egjpt  by  Gieat  Britain,  and  finally  France  and  Great  Britain  made 
a  secret  treaty  whereby  Great  Britain  was  to  be  permitted  to  do 
certain  things  in  Egypt  without  interference  by  France,  and  France 
was  to  be  pennitted  to  do  certain  things  in  Morocco  without  inter- 
ference by  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  About  what  was  the  date  of  that — 
the  year  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  1904.  I  have  the  clause  right  here  in  Ijord  Cromer's 
report  of  March  3,  1907,  Egypt  No.  1  (1907),  page  2: 

There  are  insuperable  objections  to  the  assumption  of  a  British  protectorate  over 
Ep>^t.  It  would  involve  a  change  in  the  political  status  of  the  country.  Now,  in 
Article  I  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  the  8th  of  April,  1904,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  explicitly  declared  that  they  have  no  intention  of  altering  the  political 
sutus  of  Egypt. 
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In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Nimr,  editor  of  the  Mokattam, 
908,  acknowledged  as  official  by  Sir  E.  Gray  in  the  Ho 
Qons,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  was  askea: 

It  has  been  said  that  Great  Britain  propoBea  shortly  la  proclaim  tl 
■r  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  British  Empire.  Will  Sir  Gordon  G 
o  ask  him  whether  this  rumor  is  well  founded  or  not? 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  was  diplomatic  agent  of  Greal 
Cgypt,  answered: 

The  rumor  hae  no  foundation  and  you  may  contradict  it  cat^o 
tritain  haa  engaged  heiaelf  by  official  agreements  with  TuTkey_  and 
■owers  to  reepect  the  auzerainty  of  the  Smtan  in  Egypt.  She  will  ke< 
nents,  which,  moreover,  she  reiterated  in  1904  at  the  time  of  the  coi 
Lnglo-French  ^reement.  England  stipulated  in  that  agreement  th 
atention  to  ch^ge  the  political  situation  in  Egypt.  Neither  the  peopi 
mment  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  these  engagements. 

And  so  it  is  clear  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  t 
5gypt  was  not  an  internal  question,  but  the  war  gave  ai 
ireat  Britain  to  break  her  plighted  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  I  ask  you  a  qu 
nthout  interrupting  you !  You  refer  quite  often,  G 
nternal  questiooB.  I)o  you  mean  by  that  that  now  with 
Jon  of  that  protec  orate  establisheo  and  with  the  league 
t  would  be  no  longer  an  internal  question  i 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir.  I  say,  the  way  this  annex  read 
ecognition  of  the  territorial  protectorate,  which  is  not  a  f 
)ut  a  masked  annexation,  Egypt  would  be  made  an  inter: 
ind  therefore  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  t 
lations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  position  is  that  by 
Jon  of  this  masked  annexation  we  are  parties  to  a  wron( 

Mr.  Folk.  We  are  parties  to  a  wrong. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Ana  then  in  the  leagu 
fe  rivet  that  wrong  for  all  time ! 

Mr.  Folk.  Particularly,  what  Egypt  desires  is  in 
?ossibly  the  United  States  can  not  recognize  her  indepe 
ihe  would  be  glad  if  the  United  States  could  do  so.  E 
■his,  that  there  be  a  clause  in  section  6  making  it  clear  thi 
if  Egypt  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  league 
souncil  in  order  that  at  least  Egypt  may  go  there  and  na 
,0  self-determination  adjudicatea. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  You  construe  the  leagi 
.o  mean  that  with  the  recognition  of  the  situation  now 
Sgypt,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  herea 
Egyptians  rebelled  under  tne  league  of  nations,  to  refra 
f  they  saw  fit  to  aid  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  To  refrain  from  aiding  the  Egyptians  f 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Folk.  My  point  is  this,  that  as  the  annex  now  r 
Fould  be  precluded  from  appeahng  to  the  council  of  tl 
lations.  We  want  Egypt  to  have  Uie  right  to  go  before 
md  to  have  her  case  adjudicated.  Now  with  Sie  recogc 
condition  unqualifiedly,  undoubtedly  if  I^ypt  should  go 
council  as  she  intends  to  go,  if  a  council  is  formed,  she  w 
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by  the  plea  from  Great  Britain,  '*  Why,  Egypt  is  an  internal  question." 
The  United  States  has  recomized  the  protectorate  over  them  and  in 
doing  that  has  recognized  me  present  status,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
over  which  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  has  any  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  did 
recognize  the  protectorate,  not  in  the  treaty  but  by  an  independent 
recognition  some  time  later,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr,  Folk.  I  understand  about  a  month  ago  there  was  a  recognition 
by  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Some  of  it  was  before  that,  while 
the  President  was  at  Paris,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  at  Paris. 

Mr,  FoLK;  I  think  there  was  a  recognition  then. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  was  then  that  the  recognition 
occurred,  was  it  not  1 

Mr.  Folk.  And  this  was  written  into  the  annex  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  Would  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Not  at  aU. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  would  like  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind.  I  have 
read  some  articles  on  this.  Before  the  war,  Egypt  had  as  her 
sovereign,  Turkey. 

Mr.  Folk.  Nominally. 

Senator  Swanson.  Isiominallv,  and  the  ruler  was  called  a  khedive  i 

Mr.  Folk.  He  was  khedive  then. 

Senator  Swanson.  He  was  simplj^  the  governor  of  the  Province? 

Mr.  Folk.  Egypt  was  practically  independent,  subject  only  to  this 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  read  an  article  somewhere,  and  I  want 
to  see  if  I  get  it  clear  in  my  mind;  that  before  the  war  the  governor 
of  Egjpt,  the  khedive,  was  simply  the  governor  of  a  province. 

Mr.  Folk.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  historically  wrong. 

Mr.  Folk.  He  is  absolute  sovereign,  subject  only  to  this  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  the  flag  in  Egypt  was  really 
the  Turkish  fli^,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Did  not  the  money  carry  the  stamp  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  since  then  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  ruler  from  Ehediye  to  Sultan,  and  that  the 
word  "Sultan"  is  a  radical  term,  indicating  complete  sovereignty, 
while  the  Khedive  was  more  or  less  of  a  subordinate. 

Mr.  Folk.  No;  ''Khedive"  means  sovereign  or  king,  and  the  word 
I' Sultan"  was  used  by  Great  Britain  in  appointing  JPrince  Hussein 
in  order  to  distinguish  his  oflBlce  from  that  of  the  Eliedive  from  which 
the  other  man  was  ousted. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  noticed  an  article  written  from  a  British 
9tandpK)int  which  indicated  that  the  word  ''Sultan"  meant  complete 
sovereignty  over  Egypt  by  the  Sultan,  free  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  free  of  annual  tribute. 

Senator  Swanson,  And  that  the  money  there  is  now  Egyptian 
instead  of  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  flag  of  Eeypt  floats 

ii^  except  the  British  consulate  ana  the  places  where 

e? 

Mr.  Folk.  The  Egyptian  flag  floats  over  everything 

■itish  flag,  which  is  supreme. 

Senator  Swanson.  1  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Britis 

;ly  over  the  British  Embassy  and  where  the  troops  m 

net 

Mr.  Folk.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  wav.    ' 

ig  is  supreme  in  Egypt,     They  have  an  Egyptian  fl^ag, 

Virginia,  or  the  Aagof  any  State. 
Senator  Swanson.  Three  crescents  and  three  stars ! 
Mr.  Folk.  That  is  the  flag  of  Egypt;  Uke  the  flag  of  \ 
Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  know  why  the  three  cresce 
ree  stars  were  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  was  adopted  as  the  form  of  the  flag. 
Senator  Swanson.  This  article  stated  that  that 
preme,  except  that  the  British  had  their  flag  over  tl 
enta  or  posts  where  the  troops  were,  and  over  their  ei 
lat  outside  of  that  the  Egyptian  flag  was  supreme,  a 
oney  now  had  the  stamp  of  the  sultan,  and  that  tha 
vereignty,  and  it  gave  them  more  sovereignty  than  the 
iirkey.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Great  Britain  has  assumed  sovereignty  i 
id  is  practically  annexing  it  to  the  British  Empire. 
Senator  Swanson,  Have  vou  put  into  the  record  the  p 

which  she  establishes  the  protectorate,  saying  she 
id  protect  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Iwill  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 
Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  there  were  two  pn 

le  proclamation  dethroning  the  khedive 

Mr,  Folk.  Yes;  I  have  read  that. 
Senator  Swanson.  And  the  next  one  establishing  the  i 
Mr.  Folk,  Yes ;  I  have  that  here  and  will  reaa  it  in 
1  order  to  have  it  clear  as  to  just  what  Great  Britain  hat 

Senator  Moses.  The  khedivate  was  a  hereditary  o 
gjfptian  royal  family  ? 

Mr.  Folk,  Yes ;  it  was  hereditary. 

Senator  Swanson,  They  have  aethroned  one  ruler 
lother,  and  call  him  the  sultan  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes, 

Senator  SwAN-soN,  Does  the  term  "sultan"  indicate 
■eignty  than  "khedive"? 

Sir.  Folk.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Swansos.  This  article  stated  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Folk,  "Khedive"  stands  fjr  sultan  or  king,  ai 
sultan"  stands  for  practically  the  same  thing. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  it  clear  as  to  just  what  Great 
will  state  that  in  an  official  report  of  date  November  1, 
tated ; 

Hia  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  forwarded  a  circti 
Dwere  directing  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proeence  of  the  E 
?ypt  doen  not  permit  him  to  exercise  hia  suzerain  ri^te.  Acting  t 
le  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Abbaa  II,  has  alao  invited  the  English  Gover 
raw  her  troops  from  hu  country. 
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Again,  on  November  2,  1914,  the  report  stated: 

The  Turkiflh  ambaasador  at  London,  Tewfik  Pascba,  has  presented  to  the  foreign 
office  an  ultimatum  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  demanding  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt  by  the  English  troops. 

And  so  on  December  18,  1914,  England  proclaimed  the  removal 
by  her  of  the  lawful  Khedive  of  Egvpt  and  the  appointment  by- 
England  of  Price  Hussein,  uncle  of  the  Kiedive,  as  Sultan  of  the 
Throne.  England's  Sultan  of  Egypt  is  maintained  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt  to-day,  against  the  will  of  the  Egyptian  people,  by  the  power 
01  England's  mUitary  forces. 

In  the  London  Times  of  December  19,  1914,  appears  the  proclama- 
tion, proclaiming  the  protectorate.  It  is  rather  long,  and  I  will  not 
read  it. 

The  Chairman  Insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Folk  Yes;  I  will  ask  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

The  proclamation  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  ^dew  of  the  action  of  his  Highness  Abbas  Hihni  Pasha,  lately  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
who  has  adhered  to  the  Kind's  enemies,  His  Majesty's  Government  have  seen  fit  to 
depoee  him  from  the  khedi^iate,  and  that  high  dignity  has  been  offered,  with  the 
title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  his  Highness  Prince  Hussein  Kamel  Pasha,  eldest  living 
price  of  the  family  of  Mohomet  All,  and  has  been  accepted  by  him. 

The  Ring  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Prince  Hussein,  to  be 
an  honorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  tne  Order  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  sultenate. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  give  directions  for  the  following  appointment  to  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Hifl  Excellency  Hussein  Rushdi  Pasha,  president  of  the  council  of  mlaisters  of 
His  Hifi:hne88  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  be  an  honorary  knight.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order. 

The  following  notice  is  issued  by  the  foreign  office: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  having  been  informed  that  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  have  recognized  the  British  protectorate  over  Egypt,  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  hereby  gives  notice  that  His 
Majesty's  fcovemment  adhere  to  the  Franco-Moorish  treaty  of  March  30^  1912. 

"The  foreign  office  commimicates  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Pnnce  Hussein 
by  the  acting  high  commissioner  in  Egypt: 

"Caibo,  December  19,  1914, 

"  YouB  Highness:  I  am  instructed  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  bring  to  tlie  notice  of  your  Highness  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  chimges  which  that  war  entails  in  the  status  of  Eeypt. 

"In  the  Ottoman  cabinet  there  were  two  parties:  On  one  side  was  a  moderate 
party,  mindful  of  the  sympathy  extended  by  Great  Britain  to  every  effort  toward 
reform  in  Turkey,  who  recognized  that  in  the  war  in  which  His  Majesty  was  already 
engaged  no  Turkish  interests  were  concerned  and  welcomed  the  assurances  of  His 
Majesty  and  his  allies  tluit  neither  in  Egypt  nor  elsewhere  would  the  war  be  used  as 
a  pretext  for  any  action  injurious  to  Ottoman  interests.  On  the  other  side,  a  band  of 
unscrupulous  military  adventures  looked  to  find  in  a  war  of  ae^^ssion  waged  in 
concert  with  His  Majesty's  enemies  means  of  retrieving  the  aisasters — ^muitary, 
financial,  and  economic — ^into  which  they  had  already  plunged  their  coimtry .  Hop- 
ing to  the  last  that  wiser  counsels  must  prevail,  His  Majesty  and  his  allies,  in  spite 
of  repeated  violations  of  their  rights,  abstained  from  retaliatory  action  until  com- 
pelled thereto  by  the  crossing  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  by  armed  bands  and  by  the 
unprovoked  attacks  on  Russian  open  ports  by  Turkish  naval  forces  under  German 
ofiScers. 

'*Hi8  Majesty's  Government  are  in  possession  of  ample  evidence  that  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  His  Highness  Abbas  Hihni  Pasha,  late  Khedive  of 
Eg>T)t,  has  definitely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  His  Majesty's  enemies. 

"From  the  facte  above  set  out  it  results  that  the  rights  over  the  Eg>T)tian  executive 
of  the  Sultan  or  of  the  late  Khedive  are  forfeited  to  His  Majesty. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  have  already,  through  the  general  officer  commanding 
His  Majesty's  forces  in  Egypt,  accepted  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
Eg>'ptauring  the  present  war.    It  remains  to  lay  down  the  form  of  the  future  govern- 
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lent  ot  the  country  freed,  u  I  have  stated,  from  all  ri^ts  of  su: 
ighta  heretofore  claimed  by  the  Ottoman  Government. 

"Of  the  rights  thus  accruing  to  His  Majesty,  no  leee  than  ot  t^ 
Igypt  during  the  last  30  veire  ot  retorm,  His  Majesty's  Government  r 
s  ttufltees  tor  the  inhahitanla  of  ^toTt.  And  His  Majesty's  Govei 
ided  that  Great  Britain  can  beat  lullill  the  reeponsibifitieB  she  has 
igypt  by  t]\e  formal  declaration  ot  a  British  protectorate  and  by  tli 
he  country  under  sudi  protectorate  by  a  prince  of  the  lihedival  fai 

''In  these  circumetancee  1  am  instructed  by  Hie  Majesty's  Gover 
Tour  Highness  that  by  reason  of  your  age  and  experience  you  have  bi 
*rince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  All  most  worthy  to  occupy  the  Kb 
fith  ihe  title  and  stj'le  of  the  Sultan  ot  Egypt;  and  in  inviting  Y 
ccept  the  responsibilitiea  of  your  high  office,  I  am  to  give  you  the 
hat  (ireat  Britain  accepts  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  defense 
inder  Vour  Highneaa  againBt  all  aggression  whencesoever  coming.  A 
Government  authorizes  me  to  declare  that,  after  the  establiahme) 


"With  Ottoman  suzerainty  there  will  disappear  the  ri 
>y  Ottoman  firmans  upon  the  numbers  and  organization  of  Your  Higl 
ipon  the  grant  of  Your  Highnees  of  honorific  distinctions. 

"Aa  regards  foreign  relations,  His  Majesty's  Government  deem  it 
rith  the  new  reaponsibilitiee  assumed  by  Great  Britain  that  the  r 
Tour  Highnees's  Govemroent  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  p 
enceforth  conducted  through  His  Majesty's  representative  in  Cairo. 

"His  Majeety's  Government  have  repeatedly  placed  on  record  th 
reatiee  known  as  the  Capitulations,  by  which  Your  Highness 's  Govei 
re  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  country;  bu 
uthorizea  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Govemmer 
hese  treaties  may  most  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  end  oE 

' '  In  the  field  of  internal  administration  I  am  to  remind  Your  I; 
onsonance  with  the  traditions  of  British  policy,  it  has  been  the  "irn 
iovemment,  while  working  through  and  in  the  closest  associatio 
tituted  Egyptian  authorities,  to  secure  individual  liberty,  to  promi 
ducation,  to  further  the  development  ot  the  natural  resources  of  thi 
uch  measure  as  the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  ma] 
iate  the  governed  in  the  task  of  government.  Not  only  is  it  the 
lajesty's  Government  to  remain  faithful  to  such  policy,  but  they  ar 
he  clearer  definition  of  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  country  will  W 
awards  sBlf-government. 

' '  The  religious  convictions  ot  Egypti^^  subjects  will  be  scrupulou 
re  those  ot  Hi  a  Majesty's  own  subjects,  whatever  their  creed;  nor 
Tour  Highness  that  in  declaring  Egypt  tree  from  any  duty  of  obedie 
lave  usurped  political  power  at  Constantinople  His  Majesty's  Govi 
nated  by  no  hostility  toward  the  khalifate.  'The  past  history  of  E^ 
bat  the  loyalty  of  Egyptian  Mahomedans  toward  the  khalifate  is  uu 
lOlitical  bonds  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople. 

' '  The  strengthening  and  progress  of  Mahomedan  institutions  in  E 

matter  in  which  His  Majesty  s  Government  take  the  deepest  inter 
four  Highness  will  be  specially  concerned,  and,  in  carrying  out  sucl 
«  considered  necessary,  your  Highness  may  count  upon  the  sympa 
lis  Majesty's  Government. 

"  I  am  to  add  that  His  Majesty's  Government  rely  with  confidence 
ood  sense,  and  self-restraint  of  Eg)Titian  subjects  to  facilitate  the  ts 
fGcer  commanding  His  Majesty's  Forces,  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
Qtemal  order,  and  with  the  prevention  ot  the  rendering  ot  aid  to  th 

"I  have,  etc.,   ■ 

"(Sd.)  UiuJi 
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Thb  New  Era. 

end  of  an  anomalous  situation. 

[By  our  special  oorrespondent.] 

Cairo,  December  18, 

The  Ottoman  suzerainty  over  E^gypt  has  at  last  given  place  to  a  British  protectorate. 
The  proclamation  announcing;  Great  Britain's  decision  and  explaining  the  cause  is 
just  publicdied,  and  the  thunder  of  101  guns  has  laid  the  ghost  oi  Turkish  rule. 

Omy  the  madness  of  Egypt's  ex-suzerain  has  compelled  Great  Britain  once  for  all 
to  confirm  and  r^:ularize  ner  position  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Until  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  of  1904  our  very  occupation  was  not  officially  recofl;nized  by  Europe. 
That  agreement,  though  it  involved  the  recognition  by  France,  ana  subsequently  oy 
other  powers,  of  our  predominant  interests  in  Egypt,  was  yet  a  self-denying  ordinance 
in  that  we  bound  ourselves  therein  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  status  of  the  country. 
Neither  the  Turkish  adventure  in  1906  nor  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  AustriarHungary,  whose  foreign  minister,  the  late  Count  Aehrenthal,  undouotedlv 
believed  we  should  follow  his  lead  and  annex  Egypt,  nor  the  proclamation  of  a  Frencn 

f protectorate  over  Morocco  in  1911,  induced  us  to  alter  the  status  of  Turkey's  vassal, 
t  wBfl  not  till  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  had  been  rendered  impossible  by 
Turkey's  gratuitous  attack  on  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  the  one  step,  short  of  annexation,  that  she  could  take  with  justice  to  herself 
and  the  Egyptians. 

Such  a  situation,  with  England  in  beneficent  occupation  of  a  Turkish  vassal  State 
and  at  war  with  the  nominal  suzerain,  who  had  never  recognized  our  occupation,  and 
had  never  conferred  the  slightest  benefit  upon  Eeypt,  was  alike  intolerable  and  absurd. 

A  solution  which  might  have  placed  the  Egyptians  in  closer  relations  with  the 
British  Empire  might  have  been  adopted.  But  nothing  has  impressed  more  the 
intellectual  elements  among  the  Arab  peoples,  whom  the  ran  Islaimsts  of  the  Levan- 
tine elements  of  Constantinople  and  Jewish  Salonika  were  striving  to  combine  against 
us,  than  our  unremitting  efforts  to  prepare  the  Egjrptians  for  self-government  and  our 
aMinence  from  all  action  calculated  to  repress  the  development  of  local  institutions. 

Again,  we  are  at  war  pn  behalf  of  small  nationalities.  None  can  deny  the  growth  of 
Egyptian  racial  feeling,  and  this  racial  feeling — ^particularism,  call  it  what  you  will — 
mmts  respect  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  E^^yptian  people,  'With 
insignificant  exceptions,  have  shown  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the  present  crisis. 
More  drastic  action,  while  simplifying  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  foreign 
jurisdictions  in  Egypt,  would  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  Egyptian  AnglophiieB 
and  might  have  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

None  can  doubt  that  imder  the  British  protectorate,  proclaimed  on  a  day  which 
Moslems  regard  as  auspicious,  Egypt  will  prosper  and  advance  even  more  rapidly  than 
it  has  yet  done,  and  will  be  all  the  happier  tor  the  disappearance  of  Ottoman  suzerainty. 
Once  a  cruel  reality,  that  suzerainty  bad  long  become  a  shadow,  but  it  was  a  shadow 
that  still  troubled  some  men's  dreams  in  Egypt. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

^.  Folk.  December  14,  1914. 

^  We  are  told  that  the  league  of  nations  will  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples between  nations  that  have  long  been  appUed  between  indi- 
viduals by  municipal  law.  If  an  individual  were  to  appoint  himself 
trustee  oi  your  property  and  take  your  property  by  virtue  of  his 
appointment,  that  would^  under  municipal  law,  land  nim  behind  the 
bars.  England  appointed  herself  trustee,  and  under  that  self- 
appointment  took  over  Egypt.  Now,  as  a  war  measure,  that  was 
accepted  and  not  objected  to,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  j  but  the  war  is  now  over.  Shall  Egypt  be  handed 
over  to  Great  Britain  as  spoils  of  war  contrary  to  the  declarations  in 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
^Vmerica*  fought  ?  When  Great  Britain's  pledges  of  altruism  are  set 
down  side  by  side  with  the  treatment  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  the 
result  must  be  awesome  to  the  democratic  mmd.  Of  all  the  countries 
at  war  the  aims  and  motives  of  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
stated  to  the  world  with  the  greatest  clarity  and  in  the  most  impressive 
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ay.  On  November  10,  1914,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  ! 
le  world  to  witness  the  utter  unselfisfiness  of  Great  I 
ar.  "As  the  Lord  liveth,"  he  declared,  "England  d 
yard  of  territory.  We  are  in  this  war,"  he  said,  "froi 
irest  chivalry,  to  defend  the  weak." 
On  February  27,  1915,  Premier  Lloyd  George  assert 
atic  fervor  that  the  suggestion  that  England  desired  " 
,her  aggrandizement"  was  an  infamous  lie  of  the  enem 
Senator  Johnsox  of  California.  What  was  the  date  of 
Mr.  Folk.  February  27,  1915. 

Senator  Johnsox  o^  Caliiomia.  Where  do  you  find  th( 
Mr.  Folk.  In  any  daily  newspaper,  in  the  Associated  ] 
Aside  from  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,'' 
ven  for  America's  entrance  into  the  war  were,  "For  tl; 
ho  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  g 
id  "for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations." 
President  Wilson,  in  his  great  address  at  Mount  Vemi 
'  Washington,  on  July  4,  1918,  said — you  are  familial 
will  reaa  it  t^ain  lest  wo  forget— and  the  ideals  expr 
leech  and  in  the  14  points,  I  believe,  had  more  to  do  i 
le  war  than  a  thousand  cannon  or  a  milhon  mer 
^ilson  in  his  Mount  Vernon  address  said: 
There  can  be  but  one  iasue.  The  aettlsment  must  be  final.  T 
mpromiBe.  No  halfway  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No  halfi 
nceivable.  Theae  are  the  ends  for  which  the  aaeociated  peoples  ( 
hting,  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be 
le  Bettlement  of  every  queation,  whether  of  territory,  or  soverei^ 
fangement,  or  of  pohtical  relationship  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  aci 
ttlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  baa 
tercet  or  advantaee  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  di 
^tlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  inlliieQCe  or  mastery.  *  *  •  Whi 
^  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  b 
inion  of  mankind. 
Shall  Egypt,  without  the  consent  of  the  Egj'ptians,  hi 

■  England  for  the  sake  of  England's  influence  or  mast 
)  true  to  the  ideals  expressed  in  President  Wilson's  M 
IdrcHs. 

In  tho  14  points  advanced  by  President  Wilson  vre  find 
irtinent  and  applicable  provisions: 
Point  14.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  sp 

■  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of  political  indepeni 
rial  inti^rity  to  great  and  small  States  alike. 

This  principle  allied  to  Egj'pt  would  lead  to  a  conck 
iposite  from  the  indorsement  of  the  British  seizure  o 
!8truction  of  Egypt's  independence. 
Applying  the  principle  of  the  seventh  point  to  Egj 
ibstituting  the  word  "Egypt"  for  "Belgium,"  the  S' 
ould  read : 

Egypt,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restor 
tempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common  wit 
tions.  No  other  single  act  will  serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  cc 
e  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  determine< 
;ntof  their  relatione  with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the 
d  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 
How  can  it  be  justly  said  that  Egypt  is  outside  the 
inciples  of  the  14  points,  and  that  England  may  den^ 
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self-determination  to  Egypt?  If  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt 
by  military  force  should  be  indorsed  and  ratified  by  the  very  instru- 
ment which  condemns  that  character  of  international  aggression, 
would  not  the  *'whole  stnictiu'e  and  validity  of  international  law*' 
be  forever  impaired  ?  Would  not  the  covenant  as  to  the  rights  of 
all  nations  to  self-determination  and  to  freedom  from  aggressions 
bv  other  nations  be  made  a  hollow  mockery  ?  Shall  the  principles 
of  democracy,  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  league  of  nations  cove- 
nant, be  repudiated  in  Section  VI  of  the  annex  to  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Governor,  do  you  claim  that  this  treaty  in  any 
other  way,  except  inferentially  making  it  an  internal  question^ 
ratifies  it  1 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  find  anything  else  in  the  treaty,  and  I 
charge  that  Great  Britain  intends  to  keep  Egypt,  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  give  up  Egypt.  If  Great  Britain  will  announce  that  she 
intends  to  give  up  Bigypt,  that  she  will  turn  Egypt  over  to  the  lea^e 
of  nations  or  to  a  mandatory,  that  will  be  a  different  proposition, 
but  there  has  been  no  such  announcement,  and  from  the  circumstances 
which  I  will  detail  in  a  moment  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
such  announcement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  part  of  the  treaty  with 
which  you  deal  is  that  portion  of  article  147  whereby  Germanv  de- 
clares that  she  recognizes  the  protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  December  18,  1914  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  JoHxaoN  of  California.  Independently  of  the  treaty  the 
United  States  some  few  months  ago  recognized  this  protectorate  as 
well.  Now  perhaps  you  are  going  to  reach  that  point,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  you,  what  can  oe  done  so  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned,  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  By  mserting  the  words  'Hhe  status  of  Egypt  shall 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  councD  of  the  league  of  nations." 
That  one  sentence  inserted  in  section  6  would  relieve  any  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  do  you  consider  the  treaty 
as  dealing  with  the  status  of  Egvpt  ?  Does  it  not  simply  require  the 
recognition  by  Germany  of  the  British  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  It  merelv  provides  that  Germany  recognizes  this  pro- 
tectorate; but  when  that  is  indorsed  without  qualification,  wo  like- 
wise recognize  and  indorse  it.  It  is  not  a  protectorate.  If  it  were 
a  protectorate  actually,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  it  is  a  masked 
annexation.  We  would  recognize  the  condition.  We  would  deliver 
over  Egypt  to  British  bondage  forever  if  there  were  no  qualifications 
there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  done  that  already  by  our 
recognition,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  treaty  a  clause 
providing  that  the  league  of  nations  shall  nave  jurisdiction.  If  we 
nave  done  it,  then  let  it  be  undone,  as  this  clause  would  undo  it. 

Senator  Kjiox.  Do  you  recognize  this  proposition,  that  we  might 
bo  estopped  from  denying  that  status  ?  By  our  treaty  with  Germany 
we  seek  recognition  of  the  status  of  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.     That 
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is  the  thing  that  we  made  Germany  do.  Would  we  nol 
estopped  from  denying  that  statua  ourselves  1 

Mr.  Folk,  I  think  unquestionably  we  would.  We  c( 
that  statua.  In  other  words,  God  seems  to  be  in  the  ( 
the  devil  in  the  annex  to  this  treaty. 

Permanent  peace  can  not  be  founded  on  injustice.  If 
seeks  the  turning  over  of  Egypt  to  her  as  a  conditioE 
covenant,  then  we  may  weU  question  her  sincerity  ii 
covenant.  If  Great  Bntain  really  intends  to  turn  Egyj 
Egyptians,  or  over  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  n 
Britain  should  not  object  to  a  clause  specificfuly  givin 
over  Egypt  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations.  If 
does  not  mtend  to  turn  Egj-pt  over  to  the  E^ptians  or 
of  the  legaue  of  nations,  then  Great  Britain  nas  no  righ 
such  a  clause.  If  Great  Britain  was  not  sincere  in  pn 
beautiful  principles  of  democracy  in  the  covenant,  tht 
we  find  that  out  the  better,  and  it  were  better  to  find 
the  knot  is  tied  and  it  is  too  late. 

Senator  Habdino.  Governor,  you  overlook  the  point  tfa 
of  the  league  of  nations  is  made  up  by  the  very  powi 
made  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes,  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  when  yo 
clause 

Senator  Hardinq.  Would  not  the  cure  be  to  leave  ', 
own  fortunes,  without  putting  her  under  the  control  of  1 

Mr.  Folk.  That  would  be  the  maximum.  That  is  tl 
hope,  the  prayer  of  the  Egyptians,  to  be  independent, 
like  to  be  recognized  as  independent,  but  they  ask  at  le 
be  not  precluded  from  going  before  the  league  of  nation 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  going  to  become  of  your  the 
is  to  be  no  lef^e  of  nations  ? 

Mr,  Folk,  u  there  is  no  let^ue  of  nations  then,  of  c^ 
a  different  proposition.  I  do  not  think  we  could  assum 
reference  to  E^pt  except  through  a  possible  treaty. 

Senator  Knox.  But  there  is  opposition  to  the  league 

Mr.  Folk.  Yea. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  the  league  of  nations  is  stric! 
are  we  going  to  help  you  then  in  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  You  could  if  you  should  recognize  the  i 
of  Egypt,  but  that  would  possibly  be  going  beyond  whi 
desire  to  do. 

Senator  Knox.  The  executive  branch  of  our  Govi 
recognized  the  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  s 

Mr.  Folk.  Undoubtedly,  except  when  it  comes  up  in 
t  does  here.  But  I  am  speaking  only  upon  the  assu 
^here  is  to  be  a  league  of  nations  estabhshod  and  that  th 
je  adopted  with  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations. 
ihat  assumption  we  ask  for  the  insertion  of  this  clause 
Egypt  the  right  to  go  before  the  council  of  the  league  of 
jreat  Britain  merefy  intends  to  keep  Egypt  until  the  cr 
league  of  nations,  so  that  Egypt  shall  bo  saved  from  ou 
iion,  that  is  one  thing;  but  if  that  were  the  intention  of  G 
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why  should  she  ask  that  the  seizure  and  holding  of  Egypt  by  her  be 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  other  nations  f  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  the  purpose  of  Great  Britain  is  to  keep  Egypt  pennanently  as  a 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  with  the  approval  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield  was  consul  general  of  the  United 
States  to  Egypt,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  '^rresent-Day  !^ypt." 
In  that  book,  on  page  315,  he  gives  some  reasons  why  Great  Britain 
would  probably  not  want  to  give  up  Egypt.     He  says: 

Great  Britain  has  weU-nigh  made  an  English  lake  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  outlet 
of  this  lake,  the  Suez  Canal,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  scheme  of  British  rule  in  India  and 
the  East.  To  control  the  canal,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  is  the  predominant 
reauwn  why  England  remains  in  Egypt.  It  serves  her  purpose  perfectly  to  have  5,000 
redcoats  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the  great  international  waterway  and  a  guard- 
ship  at  each  terminus  of  it.  Without  the  absolute  control  of  this  connecting  link 
between  Occident  and  Orient,  36,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  could  not  expect 
long  to  hold  In  subjection  400,000,000  in  India  and  to  govern  a  quarter  of  the  globe. 


ng  to  hold  In  subjection  400,000,000  in  Ind 

And  again,  on  page  316,  lie  says: 

An  incidental  reason  why  Great  Britain  refc 


An  incidental  reason  why  Great  Britain  retains  her  hold  upon  Egypt  is  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  Nile  Valley  reduces  more  and  more  each  year  the  dependence  of  British 
spindlers  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  if  the  principles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
are  to  be  made  impartially  effective,  the  status  of  Egypt  should  be 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  by  the  league  oi  nations,  when 
the  league  of  nations  shall  have  been  formed  anain  active  operation. 

What  title  has  Great  Britain  to  Egypt?  Ordinarilv  a  coimtry 
acquires  title  to  territory  bv  discovery,  oy  purchase,  or  by  conquest. 
England  did  not  discover  Egypt,  did  not  purchase  Egypt,  and  it  has 
made  no  lawful  conquest  of  Egjpt.  Entering  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  debts  and  promismg  the  world  to  withdraw  after  tem- 
porary occupation;  seizing  Egypt  as  a  war  measure  by  reason  of  the 
appearance  of  Turkey  as  a  combatant;  that  is  the  title  of  Great 
Kntain  to  Egypt.  Now  the  war  is  over,  and  the  league  of  nations  is 
presumed,  supposed,  or  assumed  to  be  established,  and  government 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  this  being  so, 
shall  the  title  of  seizing  nations  to  their  plunder  be  recognized? 
If  so,  the  war  will  have  failed  of  its  chief  purposes  and  victory  will  have 
been  robbed  of  her  most  precious  jewel. 

The  league  of  nations,  we  are  told,  would  apply  the  same  principles 
between  nations  that  have  long  been  applied  between  individuals  by 
municipal  law. 

If  an  individual  were  to  forcibly  intrude  into  the  home  of  another 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collecting  a  debt  and  then  should  assume 
proprietorship  and  direction  over  the  entire  household  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  best  for  the  owners  of  the  house,  and  then  should  ask 
that  his  title  to  dominion  and  control  of  the  house  be  recognized,  he 
would,  under  municipal  law,  land  in  jail  as  a  trespasser. 

If,  under  the  league  of  nations,  the  same  principles  are  to  be 
applied  between  nations.  Great  Britain  would  have  to  get  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  where  she  is  a  trespasser  bv  force  and  without  title. 

Great  Britam  holds  Egypt  not  by  right  of  any  title,  but  by  might 
of  military  force. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  announced  that  Japan  will  not 
hold  Shantung  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  there;  that 
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ihe  will  give  Shantung  back  to  China.  She  may  not 
hat  announcement.  That  is  not  a  question  to  discu 
here  has  been  no  announcement  that  Great  Britain 
hat  unselfish  aa  to  Egypt.  Indeed,  Great  Britain's 
Sgypt  under  pretense  of  collecting  debts  or  protecting 
jOTemment  from  "rebels,"  and  her  continued  occupi 
ion  of  her  promises  to  withdraw  and  the  later  seizui 
lolding  of  Egypt  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  pet 
lo  not  lend  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  Great  B 
inselfishly  toward  Egypt.  There  is  no  defense,  in  any 
IS  to  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  stain  up 
)f  England  and  is  so  recognized.  They  only  say  in  d 
jreat  Britain  has  given  good  government  down  in 
night  have  good  government  in  this  country  under  a 
Fould  be  no  reason  why  we  would  be  satisfied  with 
vant  more  than  good  government — we  want  self-govei 
10  do  the  Egyptians.  No  amount  of  good  governm 
lensate  for  the  loss  of  self-government.  England't 
tontiuued  holding  of  Egypt,  not  by  right  but  hy  mi 
teeping  with  tlie  world's  new  temper. 

Only  by  the  exercise  of  the  gospel  of  force  can  the  ho] 
)e  maintained.  The  cruel  disappointment  of  the  E 
ought  so  bravely  with  the  Allies  to  overthrow  autocra 
,a!n  democracy  throughout  the  world,  only  to  he  den 
or  which  they  and  America  fought,  and  to  be  placed  x 
)f  the  mUitarj'  autocracy  of  England,  means  bitterne 
lords  with  that  spirit  of  the  league  of  nations  hich  b( 
md  justice  to  all  people,  and  that  no  people  shall  be  g 
)ut  their  consent. 

The  inevitable  outcome  is  recorded  in  the  daily  pi 
ihe  news  from  Egypt  is  suppressed  by  Great  Britain, 
ittle.     Once  in  a  while  something  leaks   through, 
here  was  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  July  2j  lasl 
rom  the  headlines  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  of  July  2^ 

Eight  hundred  Egyptians  die,  1,600  wounded,  when  British  put  di 

Is  there  any  wonder  "i  Would  not  Americans  fight  u 
circumstances  ?  Would  not  Englishmen  do  the  sam 
lame  instrument  guaranteeing  the  right  of  self-determ 
jeople  of  all  nations  approve  the  dental  of  self-det 
5gvpt  ?  Is  the  world  to  continue  to  be  ruled  by  mif 
ealiy  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  when  right  and  just 
hroughout  the  earth  ? 

The  Egyptians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  belie 
vere  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-determination  and  fo 
hat  no  people  should  be  governed  without  their  consei 
irmistice  was  signed  tho  Egyptians  rejoiced,  even  moi 
oiced,  for  they  were  glad  that  the  military  autocracy! 
hrown,  that  the  world  had  been  made,  as  they  beh 
lemocracy.  They  were  glad  further  because  they  tho 
he  independence  of  Egypt.  They  did  not  doubt  thi 
lave  the  right  of  self-determination,  and  that  the  time 
governed  without  their  consent  was  about  to  end,  ' 
issembly  of  Egypt  then  appointed  this  commission  to 
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the  peace  conference,  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  lea^e  of  nations, 
and  that  Egypt  would  be  a  part  of  it.  There  was  joy  throughout  the 
land  of  Eg^t.  A  song  of  gladness  was  heard  up  and  down  the  i^ile. 
This  commission  went  on  its  way  to  Paris,  but  when  it  reached  Malta 
the  members  of  the  conmiission  were  astoimded  when  they  were 
arrested  by  order  of  the  British  Government  and  interned  in  jail. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where? 

Mr.  Folk.  At  Malta.  The  British  Government  did  not  intend  that 
Egypt  should  be  heard  before  the  league  of  nations,  or  before  the 
peace  conference.  Not  only  that,  but  the  British  Government  did 
not  intend  that  the  cause  of  Egj^pt  should  be  heard  in  the  United 
States,  for  upon  order  of  the  Bntish  Government  this  commission  is 
interned  in  Paris  to-day,  and  passports  have  been  denied  not  only  to 
members  of  the  commission  to  come  to  the  United  States,  but  to  any 
representative  of  the  commission  to  come.  If  you  are  to  consider 
this  treaty  long  enough,  I  wish  you  would  send  for  Mr.  Zaghlul,  the 
first  man*  of  E^ypt,  and  let  him  tell  you  the  story.  Great  Britain 
can  not  claim  that  he  is  a  mere  agitator  and  not  rehable,  for  in  every 
book  upon  Egypt  written  by  Englishmen  there  are  comments  upon 
Mr.  Zaghlul,  and  compliments  upon  his  record.  For  instance,  from 
the  book  by  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  paffe  54,  called  "The  Truth  About 
Egypt,"  I  read  from  page  54,  as  loilows: 

The  appointment,  In  October,  of  Said  Bey  Zaghloul  as  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  opportune  events  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  very  few  which 
received  the  approbation  of  all  parties.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dunlop  as  adviser 
to  the  ministry  some  months  earlier  had  raised  the  fury  of  the  Anglophobe  papers; 
hut  the  selection  of  Said  Bey  Zaghloul — a  man  of  Egyptian  origin  and  tried  abili- 
ties— emphasized  the  readiness  of  the  British  agency  to  support  the  genuinely  pro- 
gressive element  among  the  Moslem  natives  of  the  country .  It  refuted  the  arguments 
so  often  repeated  by  Mustapha  Pasha  Kamel  that  no  Egyptain  of  independent  judg- 
ment and  process! ve  views  ever  received  the  due  recognition  under  the  '*iron  rule 
of  the  occupation'';  and  it  called  forth  the  unanimous  hopes  of  the  native  papers  that 
it  signified  the  b^inning  of  a  much-needed  reform,  and  was  in  answer  to  their  criti- 
cisms of  Lord  Cromer's  past  policy. 

It  was  he  who  instituted  the  reforms  for  the  education  of  women 
in  Egypt.  He  is  the  head  of  this  commission.  He  is  detained  in 
Paris  by  order  of  the  British  Government.  The  British  Government 
does  not  intend  that  you  shall  hear  him.  You  may  get  him  if  you 
can.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or  not.  But  if  you  would  like 
to  hear  a  story,  the  story  of  Egypt's  wrong,  you  can  have  no  better 
witness  than  Mr.  Zaghloul. 

In  behalf  of  the  commission  and  as  counsel  for  the  commission  we 
ask  that  Section  VI,  articles  147  to  154,  of  the  annex  to  the  Versailles 
treaty  clearly  state  that  the  status  of  Egypt  shall  be  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  tne  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Whether  Egypt  shall  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain  as  spoils  of 
war  can  not  oe  an  internal  Question  unless  it  be  made  so  by  the 
treaty  itself  fixing  the  status  ol  Egypt  as  internal  to  Great  Britain, 

America  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  of  complaints  of  aggression  has  been  a 
matter  of  course.  The  condemnation  of  Egypt  without  a  hearing,  to 
British  bondage  and  subjection  would  mean  continued  mowing 
do\ni  by  British  guns  of  these  liberty-seeking  people  who  fought 
with  America  to  make  the  world  safe  from  military  autocracy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptians  are  assured  of  a  hearing  of 
their  case  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  or  some  interna- 
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onfti  tribunal,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  peace  and  qu 

the  knowledge  that  an  international  forum  will  be  ope 
^temnine  their  status  and  for  the  adjustment  of  tbeL 
bus  the  league  of  nations  will  have  justified  one  of 
jrposes  of  its  conception  in  affording  a  remedy  to  oppri 
id  enabling  them  to  obtain  an  adjudication  of  tbeir  rigl 
If -determination  by  appealing  to  justice  rather  than  tc 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  based  upon  a  fi 
justice.  Peace  caij  only  come  to  the  world  permane 
le  application  of  the  principiea  of  aelf-govemment  and  i 
I  the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  Not  only  in  the  covenan 
;  expressed,  but  they  should  not  be  repudiated  in  the 
>venant.  When  peace  between  the  nations  shall  be 
istice,  then  and  not  till  then  may  we  confidently  look  f( 
>ming  of  the  day  foretold  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  I 
;ace  on  earth  and  good  will  in  the  hearts  of  the  childre 
lank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
ad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Swanson.  Egypt,  as  I  understand,  has  a  le^ 
o  you  know  to  what  extent  it  fimctions;  what  authori 

has? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  authority  has  that  legislativ 

Mr.  Folk.  Until  1913  the  authority  was  very  lii 
Jtchener  in  1913  recommended  the  present  legislative 
gypt.  A  majority  of  that  body  is  elected  by  the  peoj 
hey  now  have  authority  to  make  laws. 

Senator  Swanbon.  I  understand  that  tbree-fourtbs  ar 
le-fourth  appointed.     How  is  the  one-fourth  appointee 

Mr.  Folk.  One-fourth  is  appointed  by  the  Khedive.  1 
;o  how  it  was  selected. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Folk  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Folk.  Eighty-nine  members — three-fourths — ar 
strict  electors  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  proportion  ti 
wenty-three  are  appointed.  There  are  four  Copts,  thi 
Fo  merchaots,  one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  repr 

Senator  Swanson.  I  wUl  read  that.  Did  you  put  i 
hat  authority  they  have  ? 

Mr,  Folk.  Yes.    They  have  a  le^lative  authority  at 

Senator  Harding.  Governor,  I  want  to  ask  you,  was  i 
gj'pt  deard  at  the  conference  ? 

Air.  Folk.  Absolutely  no  voice  for  Egypt  was  allowet 
jfore  the  peace  conference,  and  this  is  tlie  first  time  Eg 
?ard  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  league  of 
le  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  if  the  American  cc 
id  the  special  agents  of  humanity  knew  anything  al 
■y  for  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  have  not  beard  whether  they  knew  or  no 

The  Chairman.  "Hiey  recognized  the  protectorate. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  the  members  of 
on  in  Paris  during  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  confei 
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Mr.  Folk.  They  were  interned  at  Malta^  and  when  the  people  of 
Egypt  heard  that  Zagdul  was  interned — ^he  is  the  idol  of  the  people 
olEgypt — ^revolution  broke  out. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  real  status  of  Egjpt  would  have  to  be 
fixed  in  the  treaty  with  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  the  treaty  with  Turkey  attempts 
to  turn  over  the  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Tmrkey  to  Great  Britain,  not 
to  Egypt.  There  would  be  injustice  piled  upon  injustice;  and  of 
course  you  want  to  see  the  treaty  with  Turkey  before  you  can  act 
intelligently  in  regard  to  Egypt.     You  are  quite  correct,  Senator. 

Let  me  answer  Senator  Johnson's  question. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  there  not  every  presiunption  that  they  will 
require  the  same  recognition  of  the  protectorate  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  that  they  have  in  the  treaty  with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  "Folk.  Ateolutely.    I  understand  that  is  in  tne  Turkish  treaty. 

Now,  they  were  interned  a.t  Malta,  and  when  the  people  of  Egypt 
heard  that  Zaghlul  was  interned,  revolution  broke  out.  It  was 
reported  that  800  Egyptians  were  killed,  but  I  am  told  by  people  of 
Egypt  that  30,000  were  killed;  that  they  used  machhie  guns  from 
airplanes  and  mowed  the  people  down.  Finally,  after  Zaghlul  and 
his  associates  had  been  kept  in  Malta  for  a  month.  Gen.  Allenby 
advised  the  British  Government  that  the  conmiission  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Paris.  The  conomission  thereupon  was  released 
and  went  to  Paris;  and  they  found  to  their  horror  when  they  reached 
Paris  that  two  days  before  this  clause  had  been  written  into  the 
treatv.  They  asked  for  a  hearing  and  it  was  denied.  Then  they 
askea  to  see  President  Wilson,  but  he  could  not  see  them.  They 
went  to  the  American  consul  and  asked  for  passports  to  the  United 
States  in  order  that  their  story  should  be  tola  in  the  land  of  the  free. 
The  American  consulate  said  of  course  that  ihej  could  have  {>ass- 
ports,  but  three  days  later  the  American  consul  and  the  British 
consul  called  upon  the  commission  and  advised  them  that  neither 
they  nor  any  representative  would  be  given  passports  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  And  they  are  kept  there  to-day,  unable  to  get 
passports^  to  any  other  country.     , 

That  simply  shows  some  injustice  that  Great  Britain  desires  to 
cover  up.  Kight  does  not  fear  the  truth  and  light.  Injustice  always 
seeks  the  darbiess.    Are  there  any  fiLrther  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  imderstand,  what  you  ask  is  to  give  jmis- 
diction  of  the  league  to  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Folk.  We  ask  that  in  the  event 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  the  Egyptians  favor  the  league  of  nations 
to  cover  their  case  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  They  would  favor  it,  undoubtedly,  if  they  could  get 
before  the  league  of  nations.  Let  me  say  this,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  independence;  as  much  entitled  to  independence  as  we  were  in  1776. 
But  if  it  is  insisted  that  they  must  be  under  a  mandatory,  imder 
Section  XXII  of  the  covenant,  then  the  United  States  should  be  that 
mandatory  and  not  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  can  never  rule 
Egypt  except  by  the  utter  extinction  of  every  Egyptian.  That  is 
what  they  say. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Egyptians  look  with 
confidence  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  league  of  nations  adopt  it. 
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Mr.  Folk.  If  they  are  not  prevented  from  going  befo 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  were  permitt^  to  appi 
leaoie  of  nations,  they  woula  be  pleased. 

Mr,  Folk.  It  offers  them  a  remedy  and  a  forum  in  i 
their  case. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  think  the  council  of  the  leai 
as  proposed  would  be  likely  to  chaise  their  status! 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course,  they  would  like  to  reduce  the 
Britain  in  the  council. 

The  Chaibman.  She  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council, 
looked  over  the  other  countries  and  considered  wheth 
be  apt  to  change  their  status? 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course,  you  can  not  tell  about  a  court 

I  notice  here,  in  answer  to  Senator  Fall's  question 
that  I  did  not  understand,  where  the  President  says; 

There  has  been  a  provisioiial  agreement  ab  to  the  diapoaitioD  of  t 
BGAflionB  whose  coofirmatioa  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  appi 
of  nationB,  aad  the  Uoited  Statee  is  a  party  to  tnat  prDvisioiutl  agce 

Whether  that  includes  Egypt  or  not  I  do  not  kno^ 
you  have  that  agreement. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  agreement! 

Mr.  Folk.  That  he  refers  to  in  question  No.  13. 

Senator  Swansox.  Bead  it  again. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Of  course  we  have 
ments. 

Senator  Habdino.  On  what  ground  do  tou  assume 

Mr.  Folk.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  oeen  asking 
the  Bible  says,  "Ask  and  you  shall  receive,"  and  I  aa 
have  received. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  you  reading  the  question  or  the 

Mr.  Folk.  I  am  only  reading  the  answer  because  th 
only  gives  the  answer. 

^nator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Folk.  These  are  the  President's  words  [reading 

There  has  been  a  provisional  aereement  ae  to  the  diapoaition 
MBsesHions  whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependeat  on  th 
league  of  nations,  and  the  United  Stales  is  a  party  to  that  proviR 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  he  says  elsewhere  that  it 
possession  and  that  he  could  not  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  if  that  included  Egypt,  it  woi 
judges  of  a  court  getting  together  and  decreeing  ho 
decide  a  case  beforehand. 

The  Chaibhan.  On  that  matter  of  the  power  of 
nations,  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power  of  n 
recognized  theprotectorate.    It  is  estopped. 

Mr.  Folk,  The  Senate  is  not  estopped. 

The  Chairman.  I  grant  you  the  Senate  is  not  estoj 

iii.  Folk.  But  unless  you  put  that  clause  in,  then 

The  Chaibman.  I  know  that  point  has  been  made 
am  getting  back  of  that;  but  in  the  council  of  the  lea{ 
to  which  you  ask  ue  to  give  you  access,  the  United  S 
estopped  under  that  recognition. 

Mr,  Folk.  It  would  be  estopped  unless  you  write  i 
this  clause. 
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The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  assuming  that  we  do  write  it  in,  that 
the  status  is  to  he  determined  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations. 
When  they  get  in  there  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
men  representing  the  United  States  who  are  estopped  by  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  you  will  write  it  in  the  treaty  that 

way. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  write  in  the  treaty  is  to  give  them  the 
right  to  go  to  the  council. 

jMt.  Folk.  And  give  the  council  jurisdiction.  Great  Britain  would 
then  be  estopped  &om  treating  Sgypt  as  an  internal  question.  The 
treaty  expressly  includes  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  could  tmn  around  and  say  with 
great  force,  **The  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power 
to  recognize — that  is,  the  executive  authority — ^has  recognized  this 
protectorate." 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.  And  the  answer  would  be,  ''Temporarily." 
And  the  treaty  has  expressly  given  jurisdiction  to  the  council  over 
£gypt,  and  the  treaty  is  the  document  that  covers  the  council. and 
not  an  executive  temporary  recognition. 

The  Chairman.  I  shoula  be  sorry  to  have  to  take  that  chance  if 
I  was  an  Egyptian. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  Egypt  agrees  with  confidence  to  the 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  you  do  not  have  a  league  of  nations,  Egypt  would  be 
hopeless.  She  would  be  in  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain  to  be  ground 
under  her  heel  forever.  Her  only  nope  is  through  some  sort  of  a 
league.  You  gentlemen  here  would  have  no  concern  about  Egypt  if 
you  were  about  to  make  a  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  only  hope 
in  the  league  of  nations  is  in  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  In  the  amendment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  have  no  hope  in  the  league 
of  nations  unless  we  amend  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely,  Unamended,  Egypt  would  be  worse  than 
hopeless  because  she  would  have  no  rem^y.  She  would  have  not 
only  Great  Britain  to  contend  with,  but  other  coimtries,  including 
the  United  States.  But  with  this  amendment  adopted  she  would 
have  some  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  if  Egypt  comes 
into  that  forum,  the  council  of  the  league.  Great  Britain  would  not 
"^ote  to  change  her  status  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  Japan  would  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  go  over  the  different  members 
of  the  court  and  txy  to  determine  in  advance  how  they  might  vote. 
Of  course  the  league  is  founded  on  justice.  You  could  not  tell  in 
advance  how  each  member  is  going  to  vote,  and  if  this  league  is  not 
founded  on  justice,  then  it  will  be  the  greatest  curse  to  mankind. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  already  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  already  had  an  agreement  with  respect  to  Egypt.  Would 
not  that  prevent  France  from  voting  with  the  Egyptians  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  that  is  true,  then  indeed  they  are  hopeless.  But 
if  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  justice,  that  is  a 
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ifferent  proposition.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  ia  in  tl 
poken  of  here,  and  we  do  not  know  what  might  be  in 
lents.  I  have  an  article  here  in  the  Century  Magazii 
liter  aays  there  are  six  agreements  between  Great  Br 
nd  Italy  respecting  these  eastern  countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  is  the  author^ 

Mr.  Folk.  This  ia  written  by  Herbert  Adams  ( 
iscusses  article  23  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons  has  sent  to  the  commiti 
1  lay  a  mass  of  papers  before  them  in  regard  to  Eg 
[link  you  have  covered. 

Senator  Moses.  You  feel  certain  about  this  provision! 

Mr.  Folk.  \Vliat  provisional  agreement? 

Senator  Moses.  That  you  have  been  telling  us  al 
isposition  of  overseas  possessions. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  hai 
;,  but  I  merely  called  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  i 
[le  President  to  Senator  Fall's  question  13.  I  asked  if 
sen  this  provisional  agreement,  and  whether  it  incluc 
ot.  The  chairman  says  he  has  not  seen  it.  He  do 
lat  he  will  see  it. 

Senator  Hakdino.  The  President  says  there  is  such  a: 

til.  Folk.  To  use  1^  exact  language  ^ain  [reading]: 
There  has  been  »  provisional  agreement  a.<>  to  the  dispontion  of  thi 
isaiona  whose  confirmation  and  execution  ia  dependent  on  the  appro- 

nadons,  and  the  United  States  is  a  pany  to  tlut  provisional  agreemi 

Senator  Moses.  What  date  is  that? 

ifr.  Folk.  August  21. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  date  of  the  President's  i 
16  paper  of  August  21  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  His  statement  is  dated  August  21,  and  is 
le  afternoon  papers  of  August  21. 

Senator  Moses.  I  call  your  attention  in  that  connectic 
>  the  stenographic  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  the  ^ 
iiesday,  August  19.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  it  1 
resident  about  our  taking  only  an  undivided  one-fiftl 
erman  overseas  possessions,  and  asked  him  if  there  1 
Ian  made  for  the  disposition  of  those  overseas  possesi 
lid,  "1  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all."  I  then  as 
Yoii  have  no  plans  to  surest  oi  recommendation  to  make  to  Congre 

And  he  answered : 

Not  yet,  sir;  I  am  waiting  until  the  treaty  is  disposed  of. 

And  yet  the  next  day  or  two  days  after,  he  makes  t 
■hich  you  read,  that  the  United  States  is  a  party  to 
greement  for  the  disposition  of  the  overseas  possession 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  I  am  not  hero  to  discuss  the  a 
'resident  except  in  so  far  as  ho  has  mentioned  a  prov 
lent,  and  to  ask  if  that  provisional  agi-eement  cover 
Igypt,  and  if  it  does,  whether  we  would  not  be  in  thi 
oiiator  Lodge  has  intimated,  the  members  of  the  Si 
light  go  outside  and  agree  on  how  they  will  decide  a 
lerely  to  entering  it  up  when  they  get  on  the  bench, 
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for  an  argument.  The  litigant  would  have  very  little  show.  But 
I  assume  that  the  character  of  the  contracts  the  rresident  is  speaking 
of  is  of  a  different  nature.  I  assume  that.  I  can  not  believe  tha* 
he  would  have  made  a  contract  giving  away  these  countries  con.- 
trary  to  principles  in  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  do  you  regard  the  council  of  the  league 
of  nations  as  a  judicial  body  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  it  is  not  judicial,  then  God  help  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  purpose  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  is  to  show  the  tremendous  contradictions  which  are 
involved  in  all  our  attempts  to  get  any  information  as  to  what  has 
beoQ  done,  and  what  stipulations  we  are  bound  by  in  all  these 
numerous  treaties  and  secret  treaties  and  other  documents  which 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  you  have  to  see  the  treaty  made  with  Turkey 
to  see  what  has  been  done  with  Turkish  territory.  That  is,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain.  Of  course  you  want  to 
see  these  agreements  before  you  can  decide. 

The  OHAtRMAN.  Yes;  they  are  closely  bound  together. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  26,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
executive  session.) 

(The  following  letters  from  Mr.  Folk  were  subsequently  ordered 
printed  in  the  record:) 

August  30,  1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

United  States  Senate. 

(In  the  case  of  Egypt.) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  status  of  Egypt  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  war  just 
closing?  becomes  properly  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  any  general  treaty  that  may 
I'e  mside.  Supplementing  what  I  said  to  your  honorable  committee  the  other  day 
and  epitomizing  the  relief  then  asked  for  in  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  commission,  in 
the  alternative,  the  first  relief  being  the  most  desirable,  the  second  the  next,  and  the 
third  next,  tliat  relief  expressed  in  the  alternative  form  is  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A.  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  independence  of  F.gy\)t  is  hereby  recognized,  and  the  British  Government 
will  withdraw  the  British  troops  from  Egypt  within  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  treaty." 

Or— 

2.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  II 7- A.  to  read  as  follows; 

"The  protectorate  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  over  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  temporary^  and  this  protectorate  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  Eg>'pt,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  free  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  nations." 

Or- 

3.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A  to  read  as  follows: 

*  The  status  of  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  shall  not  be  considered  an  internal  question  of 
Great  Britain." 

In  behalf  of  the  Esryptian  commission  appointed  by  the  Tvei^slative  Assembly  of 
Keyjrt,  consideration  of  your  committee  is  asked  for  the  relief  abo^'e  prayed  for  in  the 
hope  that  Egypt  uiav  l>e  accorded  that  self-determination  for  which  the  Egyptian 
tr'xps  fought  and  which  has  so  far  been  denied. 
Res|>ortfully, 

.Tos.  W.  Folk, 
Counsel  for  the  Commission  Appointed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Egypt, 
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>n.  Hehhy  Cabot  I^doe. 
Chairman  Foreign  Rtlaliom  C'/mmitue,  T'niwi  Stata  Sfrtnie, 

Wathingii 
Id  the  caae  of  Egypt. 

Prak  Mr.  ( 'haiku an:  In  behalf  of  the 


"fiennony  ponoenta,  in  no  far  as  "he  is  coni^rned,  to  the  transfer 
ajeety's  Government  of  the  powers  conferred  on  hitt  Imperial  Majejn 
le  convention  sieneU  at  <'oniitantinople  on  0<-tober  29,  ISHS,  relating 
,t)on  of  the  Suez  Canal." 
This  may  mean  almost  anythii.g  from  the  transfer  of  the  territorii 


H,  G.  77),  Sei-tions  12  and  13  of  this  convention  appftrentl y  rec 
rial  sovereignty  of  the  Siiltan  of  Turkey  in  the  Suez  ranal.  Then 
recific  powers  confeirert  upon  the  ?>ultan  other  than  the  povureign  r 
For  reasons  heretjifore  given,  ixe  ask  that  the  words  "  His  Britanui 
nmeut"  be  stricken  from  the  paratT»ph  in  question  and  that  the  m 
)n  Government"  be  substituted  therefor. 
Very  truly. 


THTTBSBAY,  ATTaiTST  28,  1919. 

•    United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  246,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  I^dge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Kjiox,  Harding, 
New,  and  Moses. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  having  arrived,  and  our  time  beinff 
short,  I  will  ask  these  gentlemen  wno  have  come  here  to  proceeo! 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  conmiittee  gives  this  hearing  on  matters 
relating  to  the  treaty  and  for  nothing  else  excepting  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  treaty,  and  there  is  nothing  else  beiore  this  committee. 
The  time  of  the  committee  is  limited.  We  can  not  sit  beyond  12 
o'clock.  I  have  here  the  list  which  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I 
understand  tiat  45  minutes  are  to  be  given  to  the  Equal  Rights 
League  and  46  minutes  to  the  disposition  of  the  German- African 
colony.    We  will  hear  those  for  the  Equal  Rights  League  first. 


8TATEHENT  OF  MB.  WILUAM  UONBOE  TBOTTEB,  SECBETABT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  EQITAL  BIGHTS  LEAOTTE,  34  COBNHILL, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  Equal  Rights  League  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  treaty;  is  that  correct?^ 

Mr.  Trotter.  That  is  correct.  Do  you  object  to  that  amendment 
to  the  treaty  being  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  an  article,  or 
Part  I  of  the  treaty  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the  treaty, 
of  course  you  can  offer  it  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Trotter.  We  have  two  propositions,  because  we  wanted  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  we  should 
offer  it  to  Part  I  or  Part  11.  In  fact,  we  would  like,  if  it  is  in  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  offer  two  amendments,  either  one  of  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  lea^e.    Is  that  in  order? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Are  these  the  amendments  offered  in 
Paris  on  equal  rights  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  They  are  similar. 

The  Chairman.  Cm  what  was  called  "  race  equality ''  there? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  and  protection  of  racial  minorities. 

Senator  Moses.  You  are  a  former  Register  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Trotter,  No,  sir.  My  father  was  recorder  of  deeds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Chairman.  Continue,Mr.  Trotter. 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  World  War  was  fought  for  a  grea 
iple.  The  chief  officials  of  this  country  announced  fr 
jps  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  procure  uni^ 
f  life  and  the  protection  of  the  weak  from  the  strong. 

When  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  its  Tii 
'urope  for  an  offensive  war,  the  welkin  rang  with  the 
all,  "We  are  fighting  for  universal  liberty,  for  wor 
or  humanity  eveiywnere,"  and  the  banners  bearing 
illed  the  heavens. 

Every  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govemi 
0  do  with  furthering,  prosecuting,  or  aiding  the  war 
fficial  civilian  agencies  used  these  slogans  freely  and 
ng  to  further  the  cause  of  this  world  war. 

Furthermore,  no  branch  of  the  Government  and 
unctionaries  of  the  Government  of  any  consequence  e 
bjection,  or  ever  questioned  the  right  of  the  peace  i 
he  country  in  declaring  world  democracy,  universa 
;ersal  humanity,  as  being  the  official  and  accepted  pi 
i&r. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  other  allied  nations  accepted 
if  the  United  States  as  the  official  spokesman,  and  th» 
Bters  and  leaders  adopted  the  same  purposes  as  the 
rorld  war.  It  was  said  on  every  hand  by  the  magisi 
ountries,  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  those  countr 
lewspaper  organs  of  those  countries  that  if  the  foi 
ighting  Germany  won  the  victory  we  should  have  the 
tf  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  betterment  of  the  co 
ndividual,  and  especially  for  the  rights  of  the  w 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Equal  Eights  League 
it  and  proper,  and  that  it  is  imperative,  in  order  that  t 
his  war  may  not  fail  of  fulfillment,  in  order  that  t 
in  the  field  of  battle — and  among  them  were  soldiers 
ind  color — may  not  have  died  in  vain  in  the  great  st 
irder  that  we  may  truly  have  now  the  reign  of  world  * 
»f  universal  liberty,  that  there  should  be  an  amendme 
reaty  as  it  has  come  from  the  conference  at  Paris, 
he  Equal  Eights  League  desires  to  submit  two  amendi 
ionsideration,  as  follows.     [Reading:] 

lESEBVATION  TO  ABTlCrj;  33  OF  PART  1  OF  THE  PEACE  TEKATT 
AMENDMENT  TO  StXTTlON  B  OF  AFORESAID  ARTICLE.  OFFERED  B 
EQUAL  BIGHTS   LBAGCE  OF  THE  UNITED  aTATES  OF  AMEBICA. 

Tlie  Bwtlon  rererred  to  reads  as  follows" ; 

"  Tlie  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  secure  Juat  t 
latlve  Inhnbltants  ot  teirltorle.^  under  tbelr  control." 

The  petitioners  (the  Nntlonal  Equal  Blghta  League),  represe 
he  sentiments  of  the  14.000,000  colored  Amerieuns,  earnestly  hi 
tray  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  to  the  amend 
lerewlth  offer  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  peace  treaty)  tbe  d 
ilderation  which  has  chsrai'terlzed  your  dealing  wiih  the  m( 
Four  petitioners  (the  National  Equal  Rlghta  League),  pro; 
ilr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  for  their  cau 
ranslderatlon  and  adoption  of  this  ammdment,  are  pleadi 
Iberty,  and  labor  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans. 
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AMENDMENT. 

In  Article  23,  section  B,  of  part  1,  after  the  word  "  control "  add  the  follow- 
ing words:  "And  agree  to  vouchsafe  to  their  own  citizens  the  possession  of 
full  liberty,  rights  of  democracy,  and  protection  of  life,  without  restriction  or 
distinction  based  on  race,  color,  creed,  or  previous  condition." 

In  lieu  thereof,  if  that  be  rejected,  the  following  is  offered  as 
Part  XVI. 
The  Chairman.  Part  XVI  of  article  1  ? 
Mr.  Trotter.  No  :  to  be  added  to  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  it. 
Senator  Knox.  Tne  last  part  is  XV. 
Mr.  Trotter.  This  is  to  be  a  new  part.    [Reading:] 

AMENOHENT   TO  THE  PEACE  TREATY,   PAST   X\%   OFFERED  BY   THE   NATIONAL   EQTTAL 

RIGHTS  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  order  to  make  the  reign  of  peace  universal  and  lasting,  and  to  make  the 
fruits  of  the  war  effective  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  true  democracy 
everywhere,  the  allied  and  associated  powers  undertake,  each  iu  Its  own 
country,  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  their 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language,  race,  or  religion, 
and  agree  that  all  their  citizens,  respectively,  shall  be  equal  before  the  law 
and  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  language,  or  religion,  and  all  citizens  of  the  members  of  the  league  who 
belong  to  racial  or  religious  minorities  differing  in  race  or  religion  from  the 
majority  of  the  population  shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment. and  same  security 
in  law  and  in  fact  as  all  persons  of  the  majority  race  or  religion. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  this  mean  in  their  own  country  or  in  aU 
countries? 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  is  for  each  one  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  to  guarantee  these  things  for  their  own  citizens  in  their  own 
country. 

Senator  Knox.  Not  for  citizens  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Not  for  the  citizens  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  need  of  the  protection  of  lite  and  of  equality  of 
rights  for  Uie  colored  American  minority.  In  the  treaty  with 
Austria,  in  the  treaty  with  Poland,  and  with  other  countries  there 
are  clauses  similar  to  this,  for  the  protection  of  the  racial  minori- 
ties, adopted  by  the  peace  conference.  There  are  none  of  those 
racial  minorities  who  suffer  the  denials  of  democracy  and  the  in- 
security of  life  and  liberty  which  are  suffered  by  the  colored  Ameri- 
can minority  in  this  country ;  and  we  beg  of  the  committee  that  they 
will  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  amendments,  in  order  that  the 
terrible  condition,  the  deplorable  condition,  the  cruel  condition  that 
exists  in  this  country  for  colored  Americans,  98  per  cent  of  whom 
are  native-born  citizens,  shall  be  discontinued,  and  that  they,  with 
all  other  nations  on  the  earth,  shall  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  full 
democracy,  of  full  equality  of  rights,  of  full  liberty,  of  full  protec- 
tion of  life,  and  that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  name  which  you  have  given  us  here  is 
that  of  Mr.  Allen  W.  Whaley,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HA.  ALLEN  W.  WHALET. 

Hr.  Whalet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Fc 
IS  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  would  se 
lea^e  has  said  sufficient  upon  this  subject,  and  I  sim 
phasize  the  justice,  practicability,  and  absolute  necei 
endment  of  this  Innd  if  the  purposes  for  which  wi 
mee  and  elsewhere  were  true. 

think  the  first  reason  why  this  amendment  to  the  > 
the  league  of  nations  should  be  written  into  that  coi 
gratitude  that  these  signatory  powers  should  show  U 
who  sustained  them  in  the  hour  of  dire  distress; 
se  black  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  lielpin 
ping  France,  and  helping  tlie  United  States,  the  out 
'6  been  doubtful.  That  statement  has  been  made  by  mi 
i  I  think  everybody  who  is  just  will  say  so.  I  speal 
lericans.  I  am  not  hyphenating  the  black  man,  bec£ 
1  American.  Most  of  the  white  Americans  who  are 
jhenated,  but  the  black  American  can  not  be.  He 
linst  his  will  in  1619,  and  just  a  little  before  that  a 
tical  history,  and  he  has  been  here  ever  since,  and  th 
n  much  immigration  either,  but  he  is  here  in  much  larj 
,n  it  was  expected  perhaps  that  he  would  be  at  this  tn 
n  order  that  the  United  States  may  obliterate  some 
ice  which  has  been  brought  upon  it  by  the  maltreati 
st  loyal  section  of  its  citizenry,  I  think  they  shou 
)pt  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  leag 
irage  the  hearts  of  15,000,000  Afro- Americans. 
'.  think  that  tliis  would  be  a  sign  that  the  country  w 
ivn  mob  violence  and  put  down  the  lynching  of  blac 
ck  women,  and  black  children  in  the  Southland.  1 
s  would  be  a  sign  that  she  wants  tlie  escutcheon  of 
without  a  tarnish.  The  escutcheon  of  this  country 
iroach  throughout  the  land  on  account  of  the  awf 
atment  of  black  Americans  here.  And  this  adoption 
it  the  people  who  think  well  and  the  people  who  ' 
an  business. 

This  is  an  age  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  sai 
settled  by  the  peace  conference  is  settled  in  some  pan 
ir,  and  he  said  if  not  forever  it  will  be  for  a  long  t 
lefinite  time  to  come,  and  that  the  peace  conference 
rpose  of  reconstructing  the  world,  and  that  reconstnii 
based  upon  fundamental  justice.  Ajid  just  now  th 
vemment  in  every  way  that  it  can  should  try  to  r 
ongs  of  all  the  centuries  toward  the  black  American, 
irse,  the  black  American  has  already  given  notice  tl 
fered  in  the  past  he  will  not  tolerate  in  the  future. 
nness  now.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  They  a 
ng  tlie  traitors  among  them  and  they  are  going  to  : 
ht  men  and  the  right  women  are  in  front,  and  the  ba 
be  foucrht  for  human  liberty  and  for  human  rights- 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  something  t 
lericans,  but  it  did  not  mean  anything  to  the  colored 
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They  were  not  included  in  that  masterful  parchment,  but  they  are 
going  to  strive  to  make  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  signifi- 
cant document  for  every  citizen  that  breathes  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  And  also  the  three  war  amendments,  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution;  we  are  going 
to  have  them  effective  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts. And  I  am  sure  that  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  league  of  nations  would  have  a  significance  that  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  our  people  everywhere. 

I  know  I  speak  drastically,  but  with  justice.  We  want  in  this 
country  real  justice,  justice  for  all  citizens,  and  we  want  our  Con- 
stitution, beautiful  as  the  language  is,  beautiful  as  the  sentiments 
are,  to  be  a  real  thing  and  not  a  mere  sign  of  nothing. 

We  believe  that  this  committee  is  willing  to  do  what  is  right.  I 
believe  that  this  committee  is  hearing  us  to-day  because  it  wants  to 
know  ju.st  what  we  want,  and  we  are  not  representing  only  a  few 
people  here.  We  are  representing  15,000,000  black  Americans  in 
the  United  States.  You  say,  "Are  there  as  many  as  that?"  Oh,  yes. 
We  have  done  a  little  work  in  taking  the  census  ourselves.  We  have 
not  left  it  all  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  Government 
has  not  found  all  the  black  people  in  this  country.  Thev  never 
(lid  get  all  of  them.  When  the  census  was  taken  they  were  left  out. 
I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOSEPH  H.  STEWAET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
Equal  Rights  League  in  coming  before  you  on  these  two  propo- 
sitions have  an  object  that  is  not  only  beneficial  in  its  effect  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  benefit  the  world.  We  are  endeavoring 
as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  the  occurrence  in  other  coun- 
tries of  what  we  have  in  this  country,  what  we  call  the  race  prob- 
lem. Now  the  race  problem  in  this  country  resolves  itself  into  this. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  It  simply  means  that  our  ob- 
ject at  least  is  for  the  production  of  justice  between  the  white  man 
and  the  black  man,  whenever  and  wherever  they  come  in  touch  one 
with  the  other.  That  is  the  problem,  to  produce  justice  between 
these  two  men.  And  we  want  that  problem — ^that  is  the  point  that 
we  are  advocating,  and  that  is  what  we  want  enforced  through 
those  nations  that  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  leae^ue  of 
nations.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  troubles  we  have  had  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  this 
problem.  They  call  it  a  negro  problem.  It  is  not  a  ne^ro  problem 
at  all.  It  is  a  problem  of  effecting  justice  between  white  men  and 
black  men  whenever  they  come  in  touch  one  with  the  other.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  upon  the  committee  to  take  this  matter  under 
serious  consideration,  considering  this,  that  that  is  the  object  of 
the  Equal  Bights  League  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  see  fit,  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  you  will 
Annex  either  one  of  these  amendments  to  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
is  to  be  signed  by  the  league  of  nations.    I  thank*  you. 
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Mr.  Keill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  comn 
ist  one  thought  that  I  would  like  to  give  the  coniin 
ibject  and  that  is  with  referent'c  to  the  universal  unres 
eople  in  this  country  to-day.  Now,  for  that  there  mus 
nd  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  has  endeavorec 
le  cause  of  this  unrest.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen 
iitt«e  are  conversant  with  some  of  the  Negro  publicatic 
ave  been  able  to  discover  somewhat  the  trend  of  thongl 
laders  of  our  people  in  this  country.  You  will  have 
ime  of  them  are  advocating  that  we  join  various  moveir 
)  labor,  and  social  organizations,  and  other  lines,  bu 
ights  League  believes  that  primarily  and  fundament; 
mrce  of  assistance  and  benefit  to  our  people  is  the  coi 
lorities  of  this  country,  who  have  in  their  hands  the  er 
iforcement  of  tlie  laws  by  which  we  aie  governed. 

Therefore  we  come  before  this  honorable  committee 
lat  the  amendments  proposed,  one  or  the  other,  be  ado] 
le  most  direct  and  easy  way  of  effecting  the  results  th 
7e  do  not  believe  that  by  indirect  methods  we  can  acco 
e  can  by  direct  methods,  therefore  we  believe  that  if  th 
I  its  wisdom  and  foresightedness,  will  go  into  this  matt 
f  the  colored  citizens  of  this  country  as  a  part  of  the 
ad  not  as  a  separate  race,  or  as  separate  individuals,  1 

component  part  of  this  Nation,  and  that  this  Nation 
ill,  net  by  the  advancement  or  achievement  of  a  part  c 
lip,  whether  that  part  be  black  or  white  or  whatnot,  bu 
nited  advancement  of  all  the  complex  nationalities  anc 
lat  compose  the  citizenship  of  this  country. 

We  therefore  ask  the  careful  and  earnest  consideration 
littee  of  the  propositions  proposed,  believing  that  if  the; 
ibj'ect  and  lookmg  at  it  not  fi'om  the  Negro's  standpoin 
•om  the  white  man's  standpoint,  but  from  the  stand 
oiversal  good  that  will  come  to  this  country,  if  not  tht 
lade  by  us  then  others,  that  will  secure  to  us  the  thi 
jsire,  they  will  be  encouched  in  this  document  which 
dering.     I  thank  you. 

Mr,  Trotter.  Is  there  a  momentt 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is,  Mr.  Trotter.  Ye 
)  minutes. 

Mr.  Trotter.  I  would  like  to  submit  as  a  part  of  our  I 
jcuments  which  were  presented  to  the  peace  conferenct 
le  delegate  from  this  country,  the  secretary  of  the  leag 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  those  insi 
icord  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  included  in  the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  th 
illows;) 

National  Eqi-a 
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the  world  peace  conference  for  real  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denied 
Americans  of  color,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  consideration 
and  action  thereon  as  a  delegate  of  the  world  peace  conference  the  following 
protest  and  petition  in  hrief  for  and  In  behalf  of  all  colored  Americans,  a  copy 
of  which  was  sent  on  May  7,  1919,  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  chairman  of  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Japan,  at  Versailles.  A  formal  communication  supple- 
mentary thei'eto  will  be  transmitted  later. 

I  sincerely  trust  j'ou  will  be  able  to  see  the  imperative  need  of  recognizing 
this  claim  for  democracy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  receipt  of 
this  letter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Trotteb, 
Delegate  to  Paris  and  Secretary  of  Petitioners  to  World  Peace  Conference. 

Pasis,  Fkaxck,  14  Mai,  1919, 


Pabis,  Fbance,  May,  1919. 

Being  informed  that  the  world  peace  treaty  ignores  the  petitions  for  abolition 
of  the  undemocratic  color  discrimination  National  Equal  Rights  League  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  secretary  of  whose  delegation  of  petitioners  has 
just  arrived  this  afternoon,  because  of  autocratic  race  restrictions,  hereby  de- 
plores this  ^rave  Injustice  In  behalf  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans  who  com- 
missioned tlie  league  by  a  national  colored  congress  held  at  the  Federal  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  seek  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  during 
the  war  of  democracy  for  the  world.  The  league  protests  this  awful  violation 
of  the  war  promises  of  the  entente  allies  and  Insists  pledge  should  yet  be  kept 
in  final  peace  document. 

William  Tbotteb,  Secretary, 

[Cople  traduite.] 

Pabis,  7  mai,  1919, 

Etant  inform^  que  le  traits  mondial  de  Palx  Ignore  les  petitions  tendant  H 
Tabolltlon  du  pr^Jug^  antld^mocratlque  de  couleur  et  le  secretaire  d'une  Delega- 
tion de  p^&titlonnalres  etant  arrive  cet  aprds-mldi  k  cause  des  restrictions  de 
race  de  caraet^re  autoeratlque,  la  Llgue  Natlonale  des  Droits  Egaux  des  Etats 
Cuis  d'Amerique  deplore  cette  grave  Injustice  faite  au  detriment  de  14  millions 
d*AineEicaD8  de  couleur  qui  ont  charge  la  Llgue,  H  un  Congres  National  des 
Gens  de  Couleur  tenu  dans  la  capltalle  Federale  des  Etats-Unls  d*obtenlr 
Tesecution  des  promeases  faites  par  les  Allies  pendant  la  guerre  de  la  Demo- 
cratie  pour  tons.  Le  Ligue  proteste  centre  cette  violation  flagrante  des  pro- 
messes  faites  pendant  la  guerre  par  les  Allies  et  Inslste  pour  qu'll  dolve  en 
^tre  tenu  compte  dans  rinstrument  final  de  la  Paix. 

William  Tbotteb,  Secretary. 

[Copy.] 

Office  of  the  Secbe^'abt  of  the  National  Equal 

Rights  League  Dehocbact  Congbess. 

906  T  Stbeet  NW., 

Washington,  D,  C, 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Con- 
gress, representing  the  14,000,000  colored  Americans  In  the  United  States,  In 
convention  assembled,  did  on  December  18,  1018,  elect  and  commission  William 
Monroe  Trotter,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  as  one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  for 
Rlrailar  purpose,  to  present  the  petition  of  said  Congress  to  the  world  peace  con- 
ference, asking  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination,  proscription,  and  restricted 
democracy  based  on  race  or  color,  in  all  countries  where  such  discrimination, 
proscription,  and  restricted  democracy  are  practiced,  and  thus  hasten  the  ush- 
ering In  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  time  when  every  man  shall  see  In 
every  other  man  his  brother  and  in  God  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Done  by  onler  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

James  L.  Neill,  Recording  Secretary. 
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COLOttGD   AUEBICA'B    PROTEST    AND 

FEACK    CONPEBESCE COLORED    A  U  ERIC 

THE  OB0ANI2BD   ACTION    AND   OEStBE   O 

ACTION    WITH   BEGABD  TO  THE   WOKLD  PEACE  AOBEEUENT. 

At  Chicago,  111.,  September  17-20,  1918,  the  eleventh  aiiDunl 
National  Equal  Rights  League  of  the  United  States  of  Aiiierlci 
with  the  official  call  of  the  convention,  and  with  90  delettates 
voted  to  call  a  national  colored  representative  conRress  to  ael' 
proceed  to  the  world  peace  eongreas  at  the  terniiiintlon  of  the 
for  the  enjoyment  of  full  world  democracy  by  the  colored  peop 
States.  The  date  was  set  back  because  of  the  early  surrender  ( 
The  ofBclal  call  was  as  follows : 

"  The  time  having  come  In  the  dispensation  of  Almighty  Got 
through  a  terrible  world  war  of  blood  and  devastation  the  dt 
democracy  has  become  the  slogan  and  avowed  policy  of  allied 
hemispheres,  and  colored  Americans  being  still  the  victims  of 
nations  of  the  most  drastic  kind  with  regard  to  t-lvll  and  jkiH 
even  the  right  to  life  itself,  an  historic  and  imperative  call  has 
America  to  exhaust  every  peaceable  means  to  bring  to  pass 
undemocratic  condition  In  which  they  alone,  of  all  citizens,  livt 
which  is  the  moral  leader  and  military  savior  of  the  ailed  natl 
National  Equal  Rights  League,  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  this  b 
cause  for  the  enjoyment  of  full  democracy  by  colored  Amer 
at  the  world  peace  negotlatloiis  and  that  such  representatlv 
chosen  delegates  of  colored  America,  shall  call  a  national  eqn 
sentatlve  congress  at  the  National  Capital  on  or  after  January 
such  peace  petitioners  for  this,  the  only  group  denied  democrac 
States  of  America. 

Delegates  at  this  representative  congress  shall  be  elected  o 
basis:  Every  colored  community  is  hereby  Invited  and  autl 
delegates  through  the  organization  of  equal  rights  leagues.  Ev 
already  or  hereafter  organized  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  ■ 
representative  assembly  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each  5 
the  first  50.  Every  local  religious,  labor,  civic,  fraternal  orgi 
race  may  on  request  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  lea. 
dally  an  affiliated  member  and  send  delegates  to  this  assembly 
60  membn^. 

Every  national  organliatlon  for  the  rights  of  colored  Ame 
entitled  and  Invited  to  send  two  delegates  at  large,  each  such 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  executive  officers  of  this  league,  the  president,  eecretsry.  1 

man  of  executive  committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  brau' 

tlonal  executive  committee  shall  Issue  the  call  and  make  the  ai 

this  representative  assembly. 

The  registration  fee  for  delegates  shall  be  $1. 

This  representative  as.sembly  shall  elect  the  race  petitioners 

to  the  seat  of  peace  negotiations  for  full  democracy  for  colored 

N.  B. — Race  loyal  citizens  are  eligible  to  form  equal  rlgl- 

notify  the  corresponding  secretary,  W.  Monroe  Trotter,  34  Cornhl 

Tb 
Wm.  Monroe  Trotter,  Massachusetta,  cAairman;  Re 
Qeorgla,  gevretary;  Lieut,  J.  T.  M.  Graham,  1 
A.  C.  Powell,  New  York ;  Jos.  H.  Stewart, 
lumbla;  Rev.  B.  J.  Prince,  Illinois;  Rev.  J.  R 
slppl;  Dr.  Wm.  Howard.  South  CaroUua;  J.  B 
eourl;  Rev.  B.  P.  Maddox,  Illinois;  N.  S.  Tayl 
E.  T.  Morris,  Massachusetts;  Rev.  J.  D.  Gon 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Baber,  Michigan ;  Lee  L.  Brown,  I 
Richardson,  Oklahoma;  Rev.  E.  W.  Moore,  Oh 
Prowd,  California. 

December  16,  1918,  the  Colored  World  Democracy  Congress  i 
league  with  250  delegates  from  nearly  40  States.  The  fQllowI 
as  race  petitioners  to  the  world  peace  conference:  B«v.  M.  A.  ^ 
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Mass.;  N.  S.  Tajlor,  Esq.»  GreenvlUe,  Miss.;  Rev.  W.  T.  Johnson,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Bishop  L.  W.  Kyle,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  J.  R.  Ransom,  Wichita,  Kans.: 
William  Monroe  Trotter,  secretary,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  R.  H.  Singleton,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wells  Barnett,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mrs.  O.  J.  Walker,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Carter,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Rev.  David  S.  Klugh,  Boston, 
Mflss. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  and  action  of  this  congress  and  the  duties  of  these 
race  petitioners  were  publicly  declared  in  the  following  "Address  to  the  World," 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  given  to  the  American  press : 

Addbess  to  the  Country  and  the  Woau),  Adopted  by  the  National  Colored 
Congress  for  World  Democracy,  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  National 
Equal  Rights  League  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  18,  1918. 

Colored  America,  through  delegates  assembled  from  37  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  sore  and  bleeding  with  persecution  because  of  race  and  color, 
hails  with  hope,  peace  with  victory,  for  the  motto  on  the  banners  of  the  armies 
of  the  victors  was  "Away  with  tyranny  and  its  injustice  everywhere."  Speak- 
ing for  14,000,000  colored  Americans,  the  National  Colored  Representative  As- 
sembly for  World  Democracy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Equal  Rights 
League,  congratulate  their  fellow  countrymen  and  their  Government  on  being 
the  instrument  by  which  the  God  of  Righteousness  turned  the  tide  of  battle  for 
the  forces  of  liberty. 

WAR  put  on  world  BASIS  AS  TO  THE  RESULTS. 

Two  hemispheres  and  two  oceans  furnished  without  regard  to  race  or  color 
the  armies  of  this  bloody  and  terrible  war.  Shameful  it  would  be  if  its  close 
did  not  mark  a  new  human  era.  To  the  President  of  our  Republic,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  it  was  given  to  name  the  principles  on  which 
the  winners  fought  this  war,  and  its  purpose.  By  his  declaration,  accepted  by 
France,  Britain,  and  the  rest  openly  before  the  human  race,  the  principles  and 
the  aim  of  this  war  were  put  upon  a  world  basis.  Secondly,  these  principles 
and  alms  were  for  the  wiping  out  of  autocracy,  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  world  Justice,  world  humanity,  and  world  democracy. 

wrongs  TO  INDH'IDUAL  on   world  basis  for  REDRESS. 

With  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  year,  1919,  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
assembled  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace  for  the  world,  for  the  establishment 
everywhere  of  the  principles  for  which  this  World  War  was  waged  by  the 
forces  of  democracy. 

Therefore  every  denial  or  violation  of  justice,  humanity,  and  democracy  has 
become  a  matter  for  correction  and  abrogation  on  a  world  basis  by  a  world 
court 

Hence,  colored  America,  which  furnished  400,000  brave  soldiers  for  this  war 
backed  by  over  14,000,000  loyal  citizen-soldiers  without  a  traitor,  appeals  to  the 
allied  world  for  Justice  and  democracy  In  the  peace  settlement. 

UTTERLY    UNDEMOCRATIC    TREATMENT   OF    COLORED    CITIZENS    OF    UNITED    STATES    OF 

AMERICA. 

Citizens  by  law  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  famous  Republic  of  the 
West,  we  first  appeal  to  the  civilized  world  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  race 
or  class  discrimination  in  the  world  peace  settlement.  At  this  supreme  moment 
in  the  cause  of  universal  humanity,  when  wrongs  to  man  should  be  banished, 
we  must  call  world  attention  to  the  utterly  undemocratic  conditions  under 
which  every  person  of  color  is  forced  to  live  in  this  country.  Because  of  race 
autocracy,  our  color  in  the  Nation's  Capital  deprives  us  of  every  civil  right  ex- 
cept in  public  carriers  and  subjects  us  to  rejection  or  to  the  restriction  of  the 
Ghetto  as  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Otherwise  our  color  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  deprives  us  of  every  civil,  political,  social,  and  Judicial 
right,  subjects  us  to  obloquy,  imposition,  deprivations,  injustices,  cruelties, 
atrocities  worse  in  degree  than  exist  anywhere  else  in  Christendom.  Segrega- 
tion in  public  carriers,  disfranchisement,  lynching,  are  essentially  violations 
of  that  world  democracy  for  which  the  war  was  fought. 
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That  tlie  tivmeDdous  material  and  appallinK  humaD  losses  of  t 
»ay  not  be  without  result  for  good,  we  appeal  to  the  peace  coi 
el f-<teterml nation   and    rights   without   discrimination   to   all 

latlons. 

APPEAL  BY  B.VCK  PBtlTIONKBB  FOB  UNIVEBaAI.  ABOLITION  OF  COLOB 

On  our  part  we  shall  send  race  petitioners  to  the  assemhly  of 
Ives  of  the  el-jillzed  world  meeting  to  make  good  the  promise  o 
he  World  War,  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  autocracy  of  n 
irert  persons  everywhere,  and  to  ni>penl  to  this  world  court  for  the 
if  color  proscription  and  all  distinctions  based  on  color,  civic 
udiclal  In  every  nation  as  an  article  of  the  peace  agreement. 
nay  be  remade  truly  on  the  basis  of  the  liberation  of  the  peopli 
ind  of  the  enjoyment  by  every  human  being  of  world  "lemocracy. 


For  without  this  there  will  not  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  daj 
lor  of  a  new  era  of  permanent  peace  after  the  most  terrible  at 
>ver  Icnown,  embracing  two  hemispheres  In  a  death  grapple  bet 
if  autocracy  and  of  democracy. 

The  CouuriTEi 

William  M.  Trotter,  Massachusetts,  CKairman;  Bev 

New  Jersey;  Dr.  W.  T.  Coleman,  Maryland;  lU 

son,  Arkansas;  G,  W.  Goode,  Virginia;  Rev.  ' 

Mississippi;  Rev.  W.  McDonald,  Connecticut,  A 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wells  Barnett.  Illinois ;  Dr.  A.  Walker 

Porter  Davis,  Kansas;  Rev.  W.  D,  Carter.  Wnshi 

Dr.  Chas.  Sumner  Long,  Florida;  R.  W.  Westber 

Una ;  J.  W.  Ross,  Minnesota;  Bishop  G.  C.  Clemc 

Atty.  J.  D.  Ellis,  West  Virginia ;  Rev.  C.  V.  Page, 

Tbomas  W.  Davla,  Tennessee;  Prof.  L.  B.  Cash 

Brown,  District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  H.  A.  Wbital 

Hon.  Isaac  B,  Allen.  New  York ;  R.  B.  James,  U 

Boyer,  Ohio;  Bishop  J.  S.  Caldwell,  Pennsylvai 

McDanlels,  New  York;  Rev.  H.  H.  Jackson,  I> 

Eev.  John  V.  Goodgame,  Alabama. 

To  all  tliese  delegates,  the  only  ones  elected  by  the  colored  dt 

:o  proceed  to  the  seat  of  the  peace  conference,  the  United  State 

nent  refused  passports.    The  evident  tyranny  of  the  same  magi 

■Inlmed  world  democracy  as  the  object  of  the  war  refusing  to  pe 

'epresentatlves  of  the  element  denied  full  democracy  to  petition 

lation,  and  so  the  Secretary  refrained  from  applying  to  the  St 

'or  passports  and,  acting  within  the  law,  arrived  only  after  an 

nontbs. 

Noting  that  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  was  to  < 
nents  at  sessions  beginning  March  22,  the  league  cabled  a  ; 
ximmlsslon.  on  which  the  Secretary  has  written  Mr.  Trotter,  t: 
Paris  as  follows: 

AMBBICAN  COUUIBBIOK  TO  Neootia' 

Parts. 

De.ir  Sra :  In  refily  to  your  letter  received  by  me  on  the  lOtl 

;hat  a  cablegram  petition  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  Leagui 

States  (without  date)  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  Slan 

An  accurate  copy  of  the  cablegram  as  It  was  received  Is  Inclose 

vlth  your  request. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  H.  Shep 
Scn-etnry  of  the  Commltsion  on  the  Lrngt 
WtLLiAU  Tbotteb,  Esq., 

Hotel  du  Bon  Fastetir.  Fari». 
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The  Inclosure  read:  "X  264/24  New  York  134  1/53.  League  of  Nations 
Commission  Peace  Conference,  Paris." 

Fourteen  million  colored  Americans,  soldiers  and  civilians,  who  helped  win 
war,  through  National  Equal  Rights  League  In  national  convention,  December, 
petition  peace  conference  in  fulfillment  of  war  promises  of  democracy  for 
everyone  to  incorporate  in  league  covenant  following  clause:  Real  democracy 
for  world  t)eing  avowed  aim  of  nations  establishing  league  of  nations  high 
contracting  powers  agree  to  grant  their  citizens  respectively  full  liberty, 
rights  of  democracy,  protection  of  life  without  distinction  based  on  race, 
color,  or  previous  conditions. 

Elected  petitioners:  Matthew  Shaw,  Massachusetts;  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Mis- 
sissippi; W.  Johnson,  Virginia;  Bishop  Kyle,  Missouri;  J.  Ransom,  Kansas; 
W.  Trotter.  Massachusetts ;  R.  Singleton,  Georgia ;  Ida  Bamett,  Illinois ;  Madam 
C.  Walker,  New  York ;  Wm.  Carter,  Washington ;  David  Klugh,  Massachusetts. 
Committee:  Thomas  Walker,  Byron  Gunner,  Allen  Whaley,  Maurice  Spencer; 
James  Nelll,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delegate  and  Secretary  Trotter  arrived  In  France  and  reached  Paris  early 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1919,  to  find  on  May  8  that  the  petition  of  colored 
America  had  been  denied  by  the  peace  conference  in  the  preliminary  peace 
agreement  delivered  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Germany.  On  May  7  Secretary 
Trotter  telegraphed  to  Versailles  to  President  Clemenceau  and  Secretary 
Dutasta,  of  the  peace  conference;  to  Marshal  Foch,  to  President  WMlson,  lilr. 
Lloyd'George,  Baron  Maklno,  and  Mr.  Orlando,  heads  of  peace  declaration 
of  the  five  great  powers,  the  following  protest : 

Paris,  France,  May  7,  1919, 

Being  Informed  that  the  world  peace  treaty  Ignores  the  petitions  for  abolition 
of  the  undemocratic  color  discrimination,  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  secretary  of  whose  delegation  of  petitioners 
has  Just  arrived  this  afternoon  because  of  autocratic  race  restrictions,  hereby 
deplores  this  grave  Injustice  In  behalf  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans  who 
commissioned  the  league  by  a  National  Colored  Congress  held  at  the  Federal 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  seek  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  during  the  war  of  democracy  for  the  world.  The  league  protests  this 
awful  violation  of  the  war  promises  of  the  entente  allies  and  Insists  pledge 
should  yet  be  kept  In  final  peace  document. 

WiLLiAR  Trotter, 

Secretary. 

On  May  15  Secretary  Trotter  Inclosed  the  above  telegram  In  English  and 
French  and  a  copy  of  his  credential  with  the  following  letter  to  every  delegate 
to  the  peace  conference: 

National  Equal  Rights  League  of  United  States  of  America, 

36  Rub  Sainte-Anne,  Hotel  du  Bon  Pasteur, 

Paris,  15  May,  1919, 

Delegate  of to  World  Peace  Conference, 

Paris, 

Honorable  Sib:  As  delegate  to  Paris  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League 
of  United  States  of  America  and  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  petitioners  to  the 
world  peace  conference  for  real  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denied  Ameri- 
cans of  color  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  ac- 
tion thereon  as  a  delegate  to  the  world  peace  conference  the  following  protest 
and  petition  In  brief  for  and  in  behalf  of  all  colored  Americans,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  on  May  7,  1919,  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  conference  and 
the  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  Japan  at  Versailles.  A  formal  communication  supplementary 
thereto  will  be  transmitted  later. 

I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  Imperative  need  of  recognizing 
this  claim  for  democracy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  receipt 
of  this  letter. 

Hespectfully  submitted. 

William  Trotter, 
Delegate  to  Paris  and  Secretary  of 
Petitioners  to  World  Peace  Conference. 

Paris,  France,  U  Mai,  1919. 
135646—19 *4 
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The  cop;  of  credential  was  as  follows : 
[Copy-l 

Office  of  tbb  SEcmrARr  oi 

The  NATioNAr.  Equal  Riohts  Lkague  Deuocract  Cong: 

906  T  Stbi 

Wash 

n»l8  ia  to  certl^  that  the  National  Equal  Sigbta  League  Demo 

iresentlng  the  14,000,000  colored  Americana  In  the  United  Sti 

n  assembled,  did  on  December  18, 1018,  elect  end  cominissloQ  1 

otter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  aa  one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  1 

je,  to  present  the  petition  of  said  congress  to  the  world  pe 

ling  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination,  proscription,  and  reatr 

!ied  on  race  or  color  in  all  countries  where  such  discrlminntic 

[I  restricted  dcmoct'ao'  are  practiced,  and  thus  hasteu  the  usli 

i  peoples  of  the  world  the  time  when  every  man  shall  see  Id  e 

1  brother  and  In  God  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Done  by  order  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Demo' 
Washington,  D,  C,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

JAUES 

Recordi 
Bereln  and  herewith  Is  heard  the  voice  of  this  portion  of  the  A 
number  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  ever  loyal,  : 
d  mon^  freely  for  the  Entente  Allies,  now  petitioning  for  g 
irld  peace  agreement  of  share  In  the  promised  world  democrai 
;allt^,  Fraternlte." 

Willi  All 

S6  Rue 
Pabib,  Map  2i,  1919. 


I  the  supreme  council  of  the  five  great  powers  of  the  tillied 
nations,  M.  Georges  Clemenceau,  France,  president;  Wodroto 
Stales  of  America;  Hon.  Lloyd-George,  British  Empire;  M. 
Baron  Makino,  Empire  of  Japan. 

HoNoBABLE  Sirs  :  Greetings  to  the  victors  from  the  Natloiiii 

sgue  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  name  of  the  colored  millions  of  America  we  address 

en  letter  and  appeal,  and  for  the  cause  of  world  democracy 

irld  peace. 

From  the  official  records  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States 

luse  of  Representatives,  publl^ed  In  the  Congressional  R 

18,  we  quote  governmental  conditions  for  14,000,000  American; 

First.  We  are  the  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  becni 

lor.  In  three-fourths  of  States  and  In  the  National  Capital  {Fp 

rred  from  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation,  and  re 

ch  places  within  Government  buildings. 

Second.  We  are  tlie  victims  of  class  illstinctloDB  based  solely 

lor  In  public  carriers  In  one-third  of  the  States,  segregated  evi 

rs  In  Interstate  travel  and  with  the  railroads  under  the  contrc 

>vernment. 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  of  caste  and  race  prejudice  In  Gi 

ry,  and  naval  schools  and  in  officer  schools  with  other  cttlie 

sis  of  race  and  color,  and  in  the  Navy  itself,  except  In  the  ser 

Fourth.  We  are  the  victims  of  prescriptive  discrimination,  bs 

id  color,  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Oovemm 

oyment  in  many  after  appointment  through  the  civil  servle 

jrk,  In  the  appointments  of  health  and  comfort. 

Fifth.  We  are  the  victims  of  political  proscription  In  one-thli 

en  In  the  election  of  Federal  offlclnl.  In  violation  of  the  Fede; 

th  Indirectly  by  congressional  representation  based  on  dlsfrv 

rectly  through  intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  statutes  and  ci 
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Sixtb.  We  are  the  Tictlms  in  many  States,  as  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
civil  and  political  proscriptions  of  imposition,  robbery,  ravishing,  mob  violence, 
murder,  and  massacres,  because  of  our  race  and  color,  denied  protection  of 
police,  of  sheriffs;  denied  trial  by  court  and  Jury,  rendered  impotent  to  protect 
our  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers  from  violation  by  white  men  or  murder  by 
tht*  mob. 

All  these  conditions,  thus  declared  by  the  National  Colored  Liberty  Congress, 
assembled  at  Washington,  and  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  still  facts. 

We  quote  further  from  the  same  Record :  "  Our  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, now  the  moral  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations  who  are  resist- 
ing German  aggression,  having  officially  declared  that  our  country  has  '  entered 
tlio  fight  for  the  purpose  of  democratizing  the  nations  of  the  world  and  liber- 
ating free  peoples  everywhere ' ;  that  *  we  are  embarked  upon  an  enterprise 
which  is  to  release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage ' ;  that  we  are  *  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  govmment,'  to  *  make  the  world  at  last  free,'  for  *  security  for  life  and 
liberty,*  to  *  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.' " 

To  this  add  President  Wilson's  message  to  his  country  when  the  war  was 
won:  "The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for  which  Amer- 
ica fought  has  been  accomplished*  It  will  now  be  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist 
by  example,  by  sober,  friendly  counsel,  and  by  material  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  just  democracy  throughout  the  world,"  with  his  words  to  the  French 
nation  in  January,  1919: 

"America  in  coming  into  this  war  thought  that  all  the  world  had  now  t)e- 
come  conscious  that  there  was  a  single  cause  of  justice  and  of  liberty  for 
men  of  every  kind  and  place." 

Add,  also,  the  words  in  the  message  of  congratulation  to  President  Wilson 
on  the  victory  won  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain : 

"  I  feel  sure  that  at  the  peace  conference  we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  faith- 
fully to  promote  the  reign  of  peace,  with  liberty  and  true  democracy  throughout 
the  world." 

Then  add  the  noble  words  of  the  Premier  of  France,  Monsieur  Clemenceau, 
to  President  Wilson  on  Memorial  Day  for  the  dead  soldiers : 

"Those  sons  of  America  who  succumbed  in  our  common  battle  for  justice 
and  for  right  repose  in  our  fields  where  the  liberty  of  the  world  was  won." 

Oh.  honorable  plenipotentiaries  of  an  agreement  for  democracy  for  all,  shut 
not  your  eyes  to  this  awful  disgrace  of  democracy. 

Honorable  conunissioners  of  perpetual  peace,  imagine  not  that  with  such  a 
scandal  on  humanity  untouched  your  peace  is  Just  or  will  endure.  There  will 
be  no  peace  secure  until  the  color  line  in  rights  Is  effaced. 

Hear  ye  our  petition  that  the  same  protection  of  equal  rights  and  life  for 
the  etlmlcal  minorities  which  you  require  for  the  Jews  in  vanquished  Austria 
and  restored  Poland  you  agree  in  your  compact  and  league  of  nations  shall 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  citizens  respectively  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

For  so  long  as  a  woman  advanced  In  holy  pregnnncy  can  be  hung  with 
impunity,  by  her  heels,  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  by  the  mob,  her  abdomen  ripped 
open,  and  the  head  of  the  babe  crushed  under  heels  of  the  lynchers,  as  suffered 
the  late  Mary  Turner,  in  Georgia,  In  the  last  year  of  this  world  war,  the  world 
has  not  been  made  a  "  fit  place  to  live  in,"  nor  has  frightfulness  vanished  from 
the  earth  witii  the  Prussian  empire. 

Hear  ye  the  petition  of  colored  America. 

Skcretabt  and  Delegates  to  Paris, 

10  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris. 
JcKE  21,  1919. 

Mn  Trotteb.  I  would  also  like  to  have  included  in  the  record  the 
petition  of  the  liberty  congress  which  will  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sion&l  Record  of  June  29,  1918,  and  which  gives  the  desires  and  the 
picas  and  the  demands  of  the  colored  Americans. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  discriminations  and  the  denials  of 
democracy  of  which  we  especially  complain,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  which  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty.     (Reading) : 

First*  We  are  tlie  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  because  of  race  and 
color,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  and  in  the  National  Capital  (Feileral  ter- 
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ritorj'),  bnrred  from  plores  of  public  acconmiodntlon,  recrenl 
yes,  from  sucli  places  within  Government  buildings. 

Second.  We  ai'e  the  vicllnis  of  cIhbs  distinction,  bwsed  solely 
colni-p  In  public  cnri'lers  in  onc-tlilrd  of  tlie  Stiili's,  senresati'd 
aengerH  In  Interstate  travel  imd  with  tlie  rallruads  under  ihi 
Federal  Government. 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  of  cdste  and  race  prejudice  in  G 
tary  Bud  naval  schools  and  In  officer  schools  with  other  cIIIep 
ba.'^is  of  race  autt  color,  nnd  in  the  Navy  itself,  except  as  to  tl 
declt. 

I'oHrfh.  We  nre  the  victims  of  prescriptive  <li scrim! notion 
race  and  color,  fn  the  executive  departments  of  the  Fwleral  Govi 
employment  in  nmiiy  after  niipointment  throuKh  the  civil  ser 
at  woric,  In  the  appointments  of  health  and  couifort. 

Fifth.  We  are  the  vlctlnw  of  political  proscription  In  one-tiili 
even  in  the  election  of  Federal  ofttclalB,  In  violation  of  the  Fede 
both  Indirectly  by  congressional  represent nti on  based  on  disfrr 
directly  through  Intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  stiitutes  and  ci 

Sixth.  We  are  the  vlcilms  In  many  States,  as  u  consequence 
civil  and  political  proscriptions  of  imposition,  rohlier>',  ravlshln 
murder,  and  massacre,  because  of  our  race  and  color.  denl< 
police  or  sheriffs;  dented  trial  by  court  or  Jury,  rendered  loiii 
our  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers  from  violation  by  white  me 
the  mob. 

Inasmuf^h  as  our  country  is  now  engaged  In  the  most  gigantic 
history,  go\ag  to  Europe  to  fight,  our  President,  Woodrow  1 
moral  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations  which  are  ret' 
aggression  havlnft  officially  declared  that  our  country  has  entei 
the  purpose  of  democrat  1 7.1ng  the  nations  of  the  world  and  lib 
people  everywhere,  that  we  ore  embarked  upon  "an  enterpr 
release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage,"  that  we  are  ' 
rlfchts  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  th 
ment."  to  "make  the  world  at  last  free"  for  "security  for  life 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  which.  mennlnK  rule  of  e 
sarily  curries  the  presumption  of  the  same  public  rights  for  at 
ence  or  distinction  because  of  the  accidents  of  race  or  creed,  ther 
clns!-  privilege,  which  means  autocracy. 

Inasmuch  ns  American  citizens  Irrespective  of  race  or  coloi 
draft,  or  are  drafted  Into  fighting,  while  all  citizens  retnirdless 
pected  to  aid  the  Government  b.v  raornl  support,  by  propaganda 
home  to  lielp  the  Government  ail  of  which  onr  racial  element  is 
a  loyalty  TiTisurpn8,ied  by  citizens  of  any  race  or  color  in  every 
now,  under  present  treatment,  morally  erenter  than  that  of  otl 
only  vicarious  loyalty; 

Id  order  thnt  our  country  niny  not  be  weakened  In  moral  p 
and  power  by  violations  here  of  the  noble  pronouncements  of  Its 

In  order  that  the  morote  and  esprit  de  corps  In  this  war,  bol 
and  of  the  civilian  part  of  an  element  of  the  American,  nearly 
not  be  weakened  by  the  consciousness  of  the  present  denials  t 
those  conditions  and  Ideals  which  they  are  sncrlflclng  or  are  rl 
cure  for  otliers,  with  their  soldiers  witnessing  the  continuance 
oppressions,  and  killing  of  their  kin  ere  they  leave  for  the  hati 
and  without  assurance  of  protection  of  their  family,  their  siste 
ers  from  the  lynching  mob ; 

Id  order  that,  when  this  awful  World  War  Is  over  and  vtcto 
Entente  Allies,  the  condition  of  life  of  12,000,000  human  belni 
States  of  America  may  not  prevent  the  awful  sacrifice  from  ac 
war's  moral  purpose — democratizing  of  the  nations  of  the  warl< 
own  Republic  may  not  be  s  part  of  the  world  not  safe  for  demoa 

We  do  now  petition  you.  the  (.Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
act  of  Justice,  of  moral  consistency,  and  to  help  win  the  wa 
mocracy : 

First.  To  abolish  and  forbid  all  distinctions,  segregations, 
ttons  based  upon  race  or  color  In  places  of  public  accommoda 
and  resort  In  Federal  buildings  and  in  Federal  territory. 

Second.  To  abolish  and  forbid  nil  distinctions,  segregations, 
tlons  based  upon  our  race  and  color  or  upon  prejudice  of  race 
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emoluments,  the  rating,  the  promotions,  the  placement  of  employees  in  the  facili- 
ties proviiletl  by  the  Government  for  eating,  rest,  recreating,  health  for  Govern- 
mont  employees,  or  for  others  in  Federal  Government  buildings  or  in  Federal 
hospitals^ 

Tliird.  To  abolish  and  forbid  any  distinction,  separation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race  or  color  in  any  coach  of  any  public  carrier  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Go\'ernment, 

Fourth,  To  open  the  doors  of  all  schools  of  the  Federal  Government  and  all 
branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  citizens  on  the  same  basis,  without  distinc- 
tion or  discrimination  based  on  race  or  color. 

Fifth.  To  exercise  the  mandatory  powers  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  articles  of  the  Fe<leral  Constitution,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no 
involuntary  servitude,  no  denial  of  the  e(]ual  protection  of  law,  no  denial  of  the 
exercise  of  suffrage  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

Sixth.  To  pass  legislation  extending  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  all  citizens  of  the  Unlte<l  States  of  America  at  home  by  enacting  that 
uiub  murders  shall  be  a  crime  against  the  Federal  Government,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  for  In  the  words  .of  President  Wilson,  **  De- 
niocrao*  means,  first  of  all,  that  we  can  govern  ourselves." 

Herewith  endeth  the  petition  of  the  colored  Americans  asking  that  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  applied  to  all  at  home : 

**  As  July  4,  1776,  was  the  dawn  of  democracy  for  this  Nation,  let  us  on  July 
4,  1918,  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  new  and  greater  spirit  of  democracy,  by  whose 
influence  we  hope  and  believe  that  what  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I)eD(lence  dreamed  of  for  themselves  and  their  fellow  countrymen  shall  be  ful- 
Ulled  for  all  mankind." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  our  own  racial  minority,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  patriotic  Americans.  This  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  effect 
it  means  that  they  both  shall  be  carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  ask  this  amendment  in  behalf  of  the  se- 
curity of  lasting  peace.  We  hate  to  say  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
a  peace-loving  race  of  people,  the  most  peaceable,  the  most  long- 
suffering  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppres- 
sion of  colored  Americans  by  their  fellow  white  Americans  is  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  unless  the  governmental  authorities.  State 
and  National,  take  hold  of  the  situation  and  put  their  feet  down 
finnly  against  this  continuance,  you  nor  I  nor  none  of  us  can  be 
assured  that  our  own  dear  land  shall  be  the  land  of  peace,  shall  be 
without  violence,  shall  be  without  insurrection,  and  shall  be  without 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true  for  two  reasons.  Now,  when  people 
all  over  the  earth  are  getting  respect,  are  getting  liberty,  and  are 
getting  equality,  it  becomes  harder  for  any  one  race  which  is  singled 
out  alone  for  repression  and  inequality  to  endure  in  tranquillity 
that  humiliation  and  that  repression. 

Not  only  is  that  so,  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  but  the  very  fact  that  for 
everyone  else  there  exist  liberty  and  equality,  increases  the  contempt 
of  those  who  have  their  rights  for  this  one  element  who  are  without 
their  rights;  and  those  two  forces — an  increasing  contempt  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  aggression  and  an  increasing  inabil- 
ity of  any  race  or  class  of  people  to  endure  humiliation  and  degra- 
dation— must,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the  best  men  and  women  of 
this  country,  unless  the  Government  itself,  takes  a  stand  against  it, 
lead  to  something  in  this  country  which  will  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace  of  the  world ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  final  plea  for 
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:his  amendment  is  in  the  interest  of  everlasting  wor 
the  security  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  his  home  i 
uid  possessions,  everywhere. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  hearin 
The  Chairman.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  here,  who 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Gierman-Africaii 
will  hear.  The  first  name  on  the  list  given  me  is  that  < 
Thomas,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEUEKT  OF  XB.  JOE  T.  THOHAS,  OF  CLETELAl 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  of 
Race  Congress  of  America,  I  leel  greatly  honored  by 
ne  to  discuss  with  you,  in  whose  hand^  rests  the  d( 
N'ation,  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  in  Afi 

I  shall  not  touch  German  East  nor  German  Soutl 
3Ut  I  am  here  asking  you  to  throw  the  strong  arm  o 
iround  Kamerun,  for  I  know  our  Government  is  the  1 
S'ation  to  assume  mandatory  over  this  particular  territc 
iquare  miles  and  4,500,000  natives. 

The  American  Negro  proved,  as  he  has,  that  he  is 
Ajnerican  in  this  world's  war.  He  did  his  duty,  foug 
lied  for  our  country.  He  owes  a.  duty  to  his  African  bi 
[■ica.  America,  the  light  of  civilization,  can  by  assumir 
jver  Kamerun  land,  open  a  new  world  for  the  educat 
Negro,  under  the  direction  of  trained  white  Ameria 
Ktldiers,  and  diplomats. 

We  can  start  witli,  enforce  national  prohibition  ovei 
mandatory,  which  will  give  us  a  sober  territory  of 
whose  territory  we  need  never  to  annex,  nor  whose  sub 
jver  to  accept  as  citizens  of  these  United  States.  T 
thousand  American  negroes  could  be  recruited  to  polict 
x>i'y  and  the  trained  American  negro  officers  just  out  ol 
;an  be  utilized  there  under  higlier  white  officei-s. 

Ten  thousand  American  teachers  under  our  civil  ser 
>ent  there  to  teach  and  instill  American  civilization  in 
Then  the  American  white  and  black  man  can  work  to  n: 
.iples  of  our  Government  paramount  in  that  country  < 
3lacks,  which  will  ultimately  give  us  commercial  supn 
rica  and  open  a  new  world  lor  our  merchants,  mauufa< 
jrs,  and  laborers. 

Tliese  blacks  will  wear  our  cotton,  goods  and  thous; 
wilt  spring  up  all  over  our  country  to  manufacture  gooc 
wants  of  these  people,  which  will  cause  every  availabli 
ton  land  in  the  South  to  be  utilized  to  produce  that  sti 
will  cause  labor  in  the  field,  mine,  and  factory  to  contir 
i  high  wage,  causing  living  conditions  among  the  poor 
try  to  advance  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 

We  have  not  touched  the  treasures  hidden  in  the 
moutcliouc  oozing  fi-oni  the  trees  of  the  Kamerun.  W 
tree  port  to  this  vast,  rich,  undeveloped  country.  Wit! 
A^merican  blacks  we  can  capture  the  trade  for  our  flag 
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and  more  speedily  become  the  king  of  commerce,  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  the  guardian  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  the  defender  of  democ- 
racy. 

Therefore,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I  ask  to  have  the  treaty 
of  the  peace  conference  amended  to  this  end,  to  strike  out  the  name 
of  France  as  mandatory  over  the  Camerom  lands,  and  have  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America  inserted  as  mandatory  over 
this  particular  African  territory. 

France  has  under  her  now  over  50,000,000  Africans,  and  more 
colonies  than  her  strength  can  properly  manage.  Now,  after  the 
great  toll  taken  from  her  in  men  and  money,  she  should  not  be 
burdened  with  other  African  possessions,  which  she  will  not  be  able 
to  civilize  and  Christianize.  I  believe  France  would  be  grateful  if 
our  country  would  help  in  this  great  humanitarian  work,  and  I 
know  the  United  States  would  get  the  thanks  and  the  sanction  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  if  we  took  the  mandatory  over 
this  African  colony. 


STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  W.  E.  JEBITAOnr,  OF  WASHDirOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Jerkagin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Bace  Congress  of 
America  in  addressing  you  believes  that  it  is  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  the  15,000,000  of  negroes  of  this  country,  and  many  of  the  darker 
races  of  the  world. 

The  race  congress  desires  that  the  natives  of  Africa  shall  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  government  as  fast  as  their  develop- 
ment permits  in  conformity  witn  the  principle  that  the  government 
exists  for  the  natives,  and  not  the  natives  for  the  government. 
They  shall  at  once  be  allowed  to  participate  in  local  and  tribal 
government  according  to  ancient  usage,  and  this  participation  shall 
gradually  extend,  as  education  and  experience  proceeds,  to  the 
Higher  offices  of  state,  to  the  end  that,  in  time,  Africa  be  ruled  by 
consent  of  the  Africans;  and  we  believe  that  it  can  best  be  done 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  We  desire  that  no  par- 
ticular religion  shall  be  imposed  and  no  particular  form  of  human 
culture.  Tnere  shall  be  liberty  of  conscience.  The  uplift  of  the 
natives  shall  take  into  consideration  their  present  condition  and 
shall  allow  the  utmost  scope  to  racial  genius,  social  inheritance  and 
individual  bent  so  long  as  these  are  not  contrary  to  the  best  estab- 
lished principles  of  civilization. 

We  further  ask  it  because  the  civilized  negroes  of  the  world 
want  better  conditions,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  every  country 
and  eveiTwhere,  and  hence  it  is  their  desire  that  wherever  per- 
sons of  African  descent  are  civilized  and  able  to  meet  the  tests  of 
surrounding  culture,  they  shall  be  accorded  the  same  rights  as 
their  fellow  citizens ;  they  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  race  or 
color  a  voice  in  their  own  government,  justice  before  the  courts  and 
economic  and  social  equality  according  to  ability  and  desert. 

We  desire  that  this  great  league  of  nations,  this  covenant,  may 
secure  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  guarantee  of  national 
dnd  international  labor  legislation  shall  cover  the  native  workers  as 
well  as  whites ;  they  shall  have  equitable  representation  in  all  the 
international  institutions  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  the  partici- 
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Eation  of  the  blacks  themselves  in  eveir  domain  of  e 
a  encouraged  in  accordance  with  the  declared  object 
of  the  league  of  nations,  to  wit :  "  The  well-being  anc 
ment  of  these  people  constitute  a  sacred  mission  of  ci 
it  is  proper  in  establishing  the  league  of  nations  t 
therein  pledges  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  missio 
Whenever  it  is  proven  that  African  natives  are  not 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  State^  or  that  any  Stat 
excludes  its  civilized  citizens  or  subjects  of  Negro  dei 
body  politic  and  cultural,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  leaj 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  « 
Hence,  we  are  making  this  prayer  to  you,  gentleme 
feel  that  you  are  trying  to  do  the  very  best  you  can 
of  humanity  throughout  the  entire  world ;  and  we  coi 
representatives,  because  we  know  of  the  unrest  throughi 
There  were  many  of  the  weaker  peoples  and  darker  i 
us  while  in  Paris,  and  we  know  their  sentiments,  and 
will  take  under  consideration  these  things  it  will  b 
greater  satisfaction  everywhere  where  it  lies  in  the  ] 
committee  to  urge  protection  of  the  people  of  this  cc 
not  receiving  the  protection ;  and  these  colonies — the  c 
of  America — is  very  much  interested  in  these  colonies, 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  these  coh 
believe  that  if  the  United  States  will  become  a  protect 
particular  colony,  what  better  condition  is  going  to  ex 

STATEHEKT  OF  HS.  CHASXES  SITHSEB  WILIJAHS, 
AFOUS,  IND. 

Mr.  WnjjAMs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tl 
on  Foreign  Gelations,  as  the  president  of  the  Intemati 
tion  for  uie  Freedom  of  Africans,  their  descendants  a: 
am  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  1 
sideration  some  tilings  that  we  think  might  make  clearei 
position  on  the  rights  of  weaker  peoples  and  give  adde 
to  our  determination  to  see  even-handed  justice  accop 
and  strong. 

It  is  our  wish  to  see  the  treaty,  with  the  covenant  of 
nations,  strengthened,  and  in  this  spirit  I  have  come. 

I  might,  before  going  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  th 
organizations  which  are  represented  here  never  met  b« 
in  this  auditorium;  and,  strange  to  say,  all  of  them  v< 
sentiments.  If  we  are  correctly  advised,  article  22  of 
of  the  league  of  nations,  embodied  in  the  treaty,  says  1 
and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  wai 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  tne  State  which  forme 
them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  abli 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  m 
there  should  be  applied  to  them  the  principle  that  the  w 
development  of  such  peoples  forms  a  sacred  trust  ol 
and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  s 
bodied  in  this  covenant 

It  is  again  stated  that  the  best  method  of  giving  pi 
to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  ! 
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trusted  to  advanced  nations,  who  by  reason  of  their  resources  and 
experience,  etc.,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility  and  who  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  But  we  submit  that  some  form  of  the  principle 
of  selr-determmation  should  apply  even  to  these  backward  peoples 
of  Africa,  even  if  many  of  them  are  not  prepared  to  signify  what 
nation  should  become  their  trustee.  Surely  tneir  more  enlightened 
kindred^  in  America,  Haiti,  Liberia,  San  Domingo,  Brazil,  and 
Abyssinia  could  and  would  assist  them  in  securing  a  mandatory  that 
would  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country  by  the  development 
of  its  peoples  and  not  their  exploitation. 

AVe  submit  that  a  backward  people  can  only  gain  actual  knowl- 
edge of  government  hj  experience.  The  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba  are  shining  examples  of  w^hat  might  occur  if  America 
would  consent  to  act  as  a  trustee  for  these  African  colonies.  The 
United  States  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  Americans  of 
color,  and  this  would  make  it  easy  for  this  Government,  through 
sympathetic  agencies,  to  aid  the  peoples  of  Africa  to  self-government 
on  the  highways  of  civilization. 

If  you  feel  that  America  can  not  act  if  selected,  some  way  might 
be  provided  to  induce  France,  that  is  noted  for  the  full  and  equal 
opportunities  that  it  gives  to  all  under  its  domain.  Ratify  this  treaty 
with  the  construction  that  you  approve  of  the  tutelage  of  such  peo- 
ples by  an  advanced  Nation  which  bv  resources  and  experience  can 
best  undertake  the  responsibility.  Save  the  natives  of  the  former 
German  colonies  from  the  supervision  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
which  Government,  considering  its  attitude  toward  natives  on  their 
own  soil,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  association,  qualified  by  ex- 
perience or  resources  to  undertake  this  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 
We  beg  you  to  consider,  first,  that  Africa,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
blacks,  is  now  divided  largely  amon^  other  nations,  and  unless  this 
treaty  is  ratified  in  a  way  that  will  give  them  some  place  besides  the 
equatorial  hotbeds  to  live  and  build  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants, while  other  continents  may  live  free  and  independent, 
the  world  can  not  be  safe  for  democracy.  In  our  judgment,  to  award 
the  German  colony  in  Africa  to  any  government  as  an  integral  part 
of  them  does  not  square  with  the  view  of  self-determination,  while  to 
award  it  to  the  United  States  outrages  the  very  principle  of  democ- 
racy for  which  so  many  of  our  sons  died  across  the  sea.  This  would 
put  the  responsibility  lor  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the 
suppression  of  riots  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness  directly  upon  the 
participating  nations  in  the  league. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ask  so  strongly 
that  some  safeguard  be  made  is  that  we  know  that  we  are  living  now 
in  an  age  when  a  spirit  of  anti-Americanism  is  sweeping  the  country. 
Many  would  have  the  Americans  believe  to-day  that  the  people  of 
America  are  moved  not  by  an  American  spirit  but  by  the  spirit  of 
greed  and  selfishness,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  unrest;  but  I  assure 
you  that  that  is  not  the  cause  of  it,  because  the  unrest  is  from  an 
un-American  source  and  is  a  new  imposition  upon  the  race.  When 
I  was  myself  striving  to  get  a  passport  I  came  to  this  city,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  find  the  bureau  of  citizenship,  and  I  inquired  the  way  of 
a  man  at  the  depot,  and  he  said  to. me,  "What  do  you  people  hope 
for  now  that  the  war  is  over  ? "    I  said,  "  We  hope  for  what  all 
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Americans  hope  for."  He  said,  "  If  there  should  come  e 
between  you  and  me,  or  between  any  American  Negro 
foreign  foe,  to  which  side  would  the  American  white  ral 
"  I  presume  that  the  American  white  would  rally,  like  al 
icans,  to  the  assistance  of  Americans."  Now,  I  never  t 
afterwards  he  could  not  have  been  an  American  white 
must  have  been  an  anti-American  agent,  and  it  is  noT 
belief  of  many  intelligent  leaders  that  there  ia  to-day  a 
American  propaganda  to  move  the  American  prejudice 
in  this  country  to  new  impositions  upon  the  Negro, 
humiliations  upon  him  and  to  make  his  lot  embarrasi 
miliating,  and  against  this  his  very  nature  speaks  out, 
of  anarchy  or  violence  but  to  the  lawmakers,  appealing 
tice  his  wrongs  may  be  righted  and  that  the  tree  of  dem' 
shelter  and  feed  all  of  its  children. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  this  article  23  it  is  f 
the  members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  be  formed  shi 
to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  ten 
their  control.    We  wish  that  to  include  all  reference  to  : 

Lastly,  we  ask  that  race  minorities  in  all  the  allied  ai 
nations  he  granted,  by  special  provisions,  equal  rightt 
tunities. 

Mr.  ChairmaQj  we  have  come,  after  our  loyalty  to  th 
the  Government  in  every  war  in  which  this  country  has  I 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  last  struggle  on  the  plains  of 
have  come  now,  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Americ 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  democracy  that  our  brawn  s 
have  helped  to  found  in  this  great  land. 

We  wish  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  included  in  ( 
that  at  least  the  American  Negro  will  be  as  safe  in  1 
foreign  foe  who  travels  in  our  land.  We  come  asking 
01-  meriy,  in  the  language  of  Joseph  Benson  Foraker, 
[•ome  not  foi'  pity  nor  mercy,  in  the  language  of  that  i 
American,  but  come  asking  for  just  consideration  and  f 
of  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Negroes  but  be 
Americana  through  and  through. 

We  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  International  Associi 
Freedom  of  Africans,  their  kindred  and  descendants. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lankford. 

STATEMENT  OF  UK.  J.  A.  LAITKFOBI),  H£HB£R  OF  ' 
TIVE  COlonTTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  &ACE  C01 
DIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Lankford,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
think  enough  has  been  said  along  this  line.  I  do  not 
iither  to  add  or  detract.  I  simply  rise  to  ask  you  to  mal 
tions  a  part  of  the  record,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  sam 

The  Chaihman.  We  shall  make  them  a  part  of  th 
?ourse. 

I  want  to  put  in.  in  connection  with  the  Shantung  e 
statements  by  Mr.  William  E.  Macklin,  who  has  been  fo 
:hai-ge  of  the  school  at  Nanking,  China,  in  regard  to  the 
uorphine  traffic. 
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(The  statements  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

SHANTUNG  AND  OPIUM. 

Und^  the  dominating  influence  of  Japan  in  China  the  opium  business  that 
had  been  stopped  by  England  and  China  is  being  fully  reestablished. 

In  Asia  magazine  of  March,  1919,  Putnam  Wenle  says  that  the  Japanese  im- 
ported 20  tons  of  morphine  a  year  into  China.  The  Shanghai  North  China  Dally 
News,  the  most  conservative  and  reliable  British  newspaper  and  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  British  Legation,  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  12.  "  In  South 
China  morphine  is  sold  by  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  w^hom  carry  a  passport 
certifying  that  he  is  a  native  of  Formosa  and  would  be  entitled  to  Japan*s 
protection.  There  are  Japanese  post  offices  everywhere  in  China  and  they 
carry  the  drug  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  are  neither 
able  to  Investigate  nor  interfere.  They  are  helpless  under  Japanese  domina- 
tion. Japanese  drug  stores  throughout  China  carry  large  stocks  of  morphine, 
and  Japanese  medicine  venders  look  to  morphine  for  their  large  profits 
throughout  Talren.  Morphine  circulates  through  Manchuria  and  the  Provinces 
adjoining.  Through  Tsingtau  morphine  Is  distributed  over  Shantung  Province, 
Anhul  and  Klangsu  Provinces.  From  Formosa  morphine  Is  carried  with  opium 
and  other  contraband  by  motor-driven  fish  boats  to  some  point  on  the  main- 
land, from  which  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  Province  of  Fuklen  and 
north  of  Kwangtung.  Everywhere  it  is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extraterritorial 
protection.  While  the  morphine  traffic  is  large,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  opium  traffic  upon  which  Japan  is  embarking  with  enthusiasm 
is  likely  to  prove  more  lucrative  (18  tons  of  morphine  sold  in  one  year  by 
Japan  to  China). 

"  In  the  Calcutta  opium  sales  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  opium;  she  purchases  for  Formosa  where  the  opium  trade 
shows  steady  growth  and  where  opium  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
morphine.  Sold  by  the  Government  of  India,  this  opium  is  exported  under 
Ijermits  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  shipment  to  Kobea  and 
is  transshipped  to  Tsingtau.  Large  profits  are  made  in  this  trade,  in  which 
aire  interested  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Japan.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  opium  is  not  Imjiorted  into  Japan,  but  is  transshipped  in  Kobea  Harbor, 
iroro  which  point  assisted  by  the  Japanese  railroads  to  Tsinanfu  and  smuggled 
to  Shantung  into  Shanghai  and  Yangtaz  Valley.  Two  thousand  chests  of  opium 
are  smuggled  valued  at  $20,000  per  chest,  or  $40,000,000,  and  the  Japanese 
aathoritles  recently  taxed  $5,000  a  chest,  or  $10,000,000,  which  does  not  appear 
In  the  estimates. 

"The  customs  and  post  offices,  where  smuggling  is  done,  are  wholly  under 
Japanese  control.  Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in 
l»oth  ports  any  interference  with  the  traffic  in  which  Japanese  authorities  are 
interested,  either  official  or  unofficial." 

Under  the  10-year  arrangement  with  England  In  1907  the  Chinese  cleared 
their  Provinces  of  native  opium  in  seven  years,  and  then  the  Indian  open  trade 
was  stopped,  though  British  merchants  were  still  allowed  tacitly  to  smuggle, 
lately  the  Chinese  bought  up  the  remaining  fourteen  million  dollars*  worth  of 
opium  and  burned  it,  and  now  under  Japan's  domination  China  must  submit 
again  to  this  reestablishment  of  this  vile  trade. 

Shall  America  indorse  these  Hunnlsh  acts  toward  a  sister  friendly  allied 
Republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  Its  present  form? 

W.  E.  Macklin. 


After  many  years  of  heroic  efforts,  the  Chinese  finally  throw  off  the  opium 
traffic,  finally  purchasing  $14,000,000  worth  of  the  drug  and  burning  it.  After 
all  this  sacrifice  under  Japanese  domination,  the  opium  trade  Is  being  fully  rc- 
pstablished.  From  the  North  China  Dally  News,  the  most  oonservntive  and  re- 
liable British  newspapers  in  China,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  lega- 
tion, as  quoted  In  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  12,  says:  "Eighteen  tons  of 
morphine  was  smuggled  Into  China  in  one  year.  Japanese  post  offices  are  in 
every  part  of  China  and  carry  the  drug  everywhere.  No  customs  inspection  by 
Chinase  authorities  allowed  by  the  Japanese.  In  south  China  morphine  Is  sold 
by  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  whom  carries  a  passport  certifying  that  he  is  a 
native  of  Formosa,  and  therefore  entitled  to  Japanese  protection.     Japanese 
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ug  stores  throughout  China  carry  large  stores  of  morphine, 
le  vendors  look  to  morphine  for  tlietr  largest  profit.  Tliroi 
line  circulates  throughout  ^Ianchu^la  and  the  Province  a<l]< 
lingtan  uiorpliine  Is  carried  with  opium  and  other  contr: 
Iven  fishing  boats  to  some  point  on  the  mainland  from  whe 
ed  throughout  the  Province  of  Fukieii  and  the  north  Kwai 
Here  It  Is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extra  territorial  proleci 
irphlne  traffic  is  large  there  Is  every  reason  to  helleve  that 
ion  which  Japan  Is  emiiarking  with  enthusinsiu  Is  likely  to  p 
,'e.  In  the  Calcuttii  opium  sule,  Japan  has  become  one  of 
irchasers  of  Indian  opium.  She  purchases  for  Formosa,  v 
«de  shows  a  steady  growth,  and  where  opium  Is  required  for 
morphine.  Sold  by  the  G<)vernnieiit  of  India,  this  opium  Is 
rmlts  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Governmeul,  Is  shlppci.1  to 
)be  is  transshipped  to  Tsingtiiu.  Large  profits  are  made  I 
lich  are  Interested  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Japan.  It 
led  that  this  opium  Is  not  imported  Into  Japan.  It  Is  trnn 
rt)or  from  which  point,  assisted  by  the  Japanese-controlled 
ilnanfu  it  la  smuggled  through  Shantung  into  Slianghal  Into 
vo  thousand  chests  an  smuggled,  selling  at  $20.000 — $ 
panose  aulhoiltles  levy  a  tax  upon  this  which  does  not  ap; 
ites,  equivalent  to  $5,000  a  chest,  a  total  for  2,000  cliesi 
ie  customs  where  smuggling  is  done  are  wholly  iin<ler  J 
ireover.  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in  both 
rence  with  the  traffic  In  which  the  Japanese  are  Interesteil,  e 
lOfflclnlly." 

From  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  May  19,  E.  W.  Tl 
rnation  Reform  Bureau,  says:  "Japan  Imports  20  tons  of  i 
to  China." 

Many  quotations  In  MlUards  Review  and  the  Far  Eastern  M 
Under  10  year  arrangement  with  England  In  1907,  the  Chi 
eir  Provinces  of  native  opium  In  7  years,  and  then  the  Ind 
IB  supposedly  stopped,  but  tacitly  smuggling  still  allowed, 
panese  domination,  China  must  submit  to  the  full  reestahlEsl 
ifllc.  Shall  America  Inilorse  such  Huntilsh  acts  toward  a 
led  republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  its  present  form? 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  now  closed.  There 
utive  session  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  at  the 

3  o'clock, 

(Tliereupon,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  a( 
-morrow,  Friday,  August  29, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a. 


FBIBAT,  AUGUST  29,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WashingtoUj  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursdant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Harding,  John- 
son, Xew,  and  Moses. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  for  the  hearing  having  arrived,  the 
committee  are  ready  te  hear  the  gentlemen  who  appear  here  in 
behalf  of  the  mid-European  peoples.  The  time  is  limited.  The 
committee  can  not  sit  after  12  o  clock.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  R.  T. 
Caldwell,  of  New  York,  representing  the  League  of  Four  Nations  in 
the  American  Mid-European  Association. 

STATEHENT  OF  HS.  S.  T.  CALDWELL. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  alwajrs  a  pleasure  for  an  American 
citizen  to  appear  before  any  American  tribunal  or  governmental 
body  of  any  kind  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed  nationality. 

During  tne  Great  War,  I  had  .the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk,  the  first  President  of  tne  new  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 
Through  him  I  first  became  interested  in  the  struggling  nations  of 
Europe  who  have  been  so  long  in  subjugation.  His  sincere  sympathy 
with  all  aspirations  for  freedom  deeply  moved  me.  I  esteemed  and 
admired  his  lofty  and  simple  character  and  his  great  intellect.  With 
his  approval  I  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Mid-European 
Association  with  the  object  of  fostering  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  these  suflFering  nations. 

Later  on  I  went  overseas  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  attempt  to  aid  in  establishing  closer 
relations  oetween  America  and  the  European  coimtries.  I  spent 
many  weeks  in  Paris.  I  came  to  know  verj  well  many  of  the  prime 
ministers  and  cabinets  of  these  nations  of  Europe.  MTy  interest  and 
my  sympathy  grew  with  my  knowledge. 

And  so  I  am  to-day,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Mid-European 
Association,  and  also  on  my  own  behalf  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  to  your  committee  the  cause  of  these  four  coun- 
tries— ^Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Ukraine. 

To  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  these 
peoples  from  remote  places  should  turn  by  common  consent  to  the 
American  Senate  for  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  hour  of  their  perplexity, 
feeling  as  they  do  that  here  a  friendly  ear  shall  receive  their  petition. 

If  it  is  natural  for  these  aspiring  people  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  strength  and  guidance,  it  is  no  less  natural  for  our  Senate 
to  extend  them  the  hand  of  encouragement  and  friendship,  for  they 
seek  the  path  our  fathers  trod. 
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Our  forefathers  undertook,  3,000,000  strong,  to  ca 
ut  of  a  wilderness  and  in  doing  so  planted  the  seed 
spirations  which  stUl  flourish,  and  their  achievement  fi 
mong  peoples  everywhere. 

The  appearance  of  these  four  nations  before  you  is  a 
f  our  own  national  achievements.  Our  generations  hi 
ach  met  their  problems  as  they  arose.  We  haviug 
roblem  of  our  day  in  helping  to  win  the  war,  have  set 
ree  from  the  bondage  which  has  long  oppressed  them, 
bem  free  without  means  of  sustenance  is  hut  to  cast  tl 
lie  tide. 

They  are  living  on  our  bounty,  which  is  a  trying  o: 
eople  worthy  of  their  freedom.  They  are  becommg 
1  debt  and  we  continually  more  involved.  We  can  not 
or  can  they  or  we  continue  aa  wc  arc.  We  should  arm 
ack  the  murderous  Bolsheviki. 

The  independence  of  these  peoples  have  been  recogniZ' 
ations — Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Swii 
iermany.  Germany's  recognition  of  Lithuania  bodes  c 
0  the  Lithuanians,  nor  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

All  these  nations  lie  immediately  between  Germany 
"hey  are  now  the  prey  of  Germany  who  seeks  to  con 
rder  to  have  an  undisputed  highway  to  the  mastery  o 
hey  are  intensely  anti-German. 

Again,  the  record  of  all  four  of  these  countries  is  clean 
aliant  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  defeat  of  tt 
To  more  vital  link  in  the  whole  universal  body  politic 
xists  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  Lithuania  anc 
eighbora. 

If  Germany  is  pennitted  to  maintain  a  private  hiE 
olitical  and  commercial  conquest  of  Russia,  it  bodes  ill 
f  all.  The  steadfast  refusal  of  the  Germany  Army  U 
ommand  to  retire  from  Lithuania  speaks  plainly  Gen 
ion  to  retain  Lithuania  at  all  hazards.  These  Baltic 
ooded  with  German  printed  money  and  with  German  t 
'e  permit  these  anti-German  allies  to  be  Germanized 
'ill  and  against  our  interests  1  They  have  fought  the  ii 
;  still,  never  despairing  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Though  stripped  of  their  resources,  though  attacked 
tough  poorly  equipped  are  their  armies  and  people,  y 
ave  they  grown  faint-hearted  though  the  peace  co 
istently  passed  them  by,  while  besieged  by  the  Poles  ■ 
y  the  Germans  on  the  west,  and  the  Bolsheviki  on  thi 
nese  brave  people,  all  four  of  them,  who  have  fought  f 
endence,  since  ravaged  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  be  d 
0  whom  they  rightiully  look  as  to  an  elder  brother^ 
Bceive  recognition  by  us  who  have  the  greatest  nur 
ationals  who  have  departed  from  their  own  borders,  t 
iie  means  of  estabhshing  their  credit  in  the  only  q 
atural  conditions  are  favorable.  For  of  these  comb 
mbracing  in  all  in  excess  of  60,000,000,  we  have  in  this  c 
,000,000.  With  recognition  the  people  could  sell  a  1 
beir  nationals  here  which  would  reestablish  their  w 
reate  employment  in  their  respective  countries  and  ( 
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offset  to  Bolshevism,  and  in  turn  render  them  good  customers  for 
the  world.  So  long  as  they  remain  prostrate  they  remain  a  menace, 
and  so  long  we  must  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  Their  com- 
bined nationals  in  the  United  States  bought  in  excess  of  $70,000,000 
of  Liberty  bonds,  showing  them  a  thrifty,  frugal,  patriotic  body 
among  us.  These  people  have  come  among  us  ana  have  become 
part  of  us.    They  are  good  citizens  and  largelv  naturalized. 

The  Congress  who  made  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  prosper  and  freed  them  from  the  pestilence  of  foreign  op- 
pression, who  has  been  the  support  and  friend  of  South  and  Central 
America,  to  such  a  Congress  is  it  not  on  the  record  of  history's  pages 
that  so  deserving  peoples  as  these  should  ask  for  bread  and  receive  a 
stone? 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  your  privilege  to  render  a  great  service  to  a  vast 
people  and  in  doing  so  to  renoer  service  to  our  country  and  to^  the 
world  distraught  and  torn.  The  world  expects  this  tKing  of  us  by 
the  record  this  Congress  itself  has  established.  A  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity lies  before  us  this  morning.  Will  this  committee  give  the 
message  to  the  world  that  the  principles  of  self-determination  shall 
1)6  applied  to  these  nations  and  that  Germany  after  having  lost  the 
war  shall  not  win  the  peace  ?  Will  we  arm  these  nations  to  fight  our 
fight,  which  they  desire  to  do?  For  myself  I  can  not  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  attitude  of  this  committee  on  this  issue. 

These  nations  ask  each  for  a  separate  resolution  from  your  com- 
mittee recognizing  its  national  independence  and  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  its  national  aspirations.  These  resolutions  I  hope  may 
i)e  considered  as  a  matter  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
covenant  of  Paris.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  intrude  on  the  con- 
sideration of  that  question  by  your  committee,  but  we  do  most 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  your  conunittee  will  gi*ant  to  each  of 
these  four  nations  the  recognition  they  ask  and  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Battk,  of  New  York  bar,  who  is  counsel  for 
the  Mid-European  Association  and  for  the  representatives  of  the  four 
nations,  will  briefly  address  you,  and  will  then  introduce  the  national 
spokesmen. 

STATEKENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  GOBDON  BATTLE. 

Mr.  Battle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appreciate  that  the 
time  is  limited,  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  matter,  and 
promise  to  be  extremely  brief.  I  can  not,  however,  enter  upon  the 
actual  discussion  of  what  we  have  to  say  here  this  morning  without 
expressing  my  profoimd  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  these  four 
peoples  whom  1  rei)resent  here  this  morning  for  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  this  committee  and  of  voicing  their  national  aspira- 
tions before  such  a  tribimal. 

I  appear,  sir,  as  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations — the 
Eethomans,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukrainians — and 
also  as  counsel  for  the  American  Mid-European  Association,  and  as 
an  American  citizen  interested  in  this  subject,  as  all  American  citizens 
are. 

Let  me  first  point  out  to  the  committee  on  the  map  iust  where 
these  four  nations  are  located.    This  map,  which  is  behina  the  chair- 
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flan,  will  show  you  at  a  glance  what  the  four  nations  art 
lefore  you  this  morning.  The  Esthonians  inhabit  t 
aarked  in  green  on  the  map,  just  south  of  the  Gulf 
letween  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and 
he  east.     The  green  area  on  the  map  represents  the  Elatl 

The  Esthonians  are  a  different  people  racially  from  thi 
lations  which  are  before  you  this  momtDg.  Tne  other  t 
.re  S'avic. 

The  CHAntMAN.  The  Lithuanians  are  Aryans? 

Mr.  Battle,  The  Esthonians  are  closely  akin  to  the  F 

Below  Esthonia  is  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Let 
oughly  speaking,  bounded  by  that  blue  line.  Then,  ! 
^jetts,  IS  the  State  of  Lithuania,  which  is,  roughly  speaki 
»y  that  blue  line  and  having  its  outlet  on  the  Baltic 
rhat  is  Ukrainia.  Of  course,  these  boundaries  are  indef 
lave  not  been  definitely  delimited  yet,  but  they  are  U 
md  the  Ukrainian  boundary  is  the  blue  line  running  a 
,he  southern  and  central  part  of  Russia. 

'Fhese  are  the  four  nations  appearing  before  you  thb 
iskiJig  for  recognition.  Each  of  these  nations  in  A 
Lt  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  farmed  a  part  of 
Smpire.  They  had  all  been  unwilling  subjects  of 
Empire,  They  had  always  had  national  aspiration 
hem  formed  a  separate  national  stock,  with  roots  reachi 
mtiquity,  with  a  romantic  national  history  and  nation 
vith  national  Uteratures,  with  national  artistic  aspiratii 
lational  in  their  feeling.  Each  of  these  four  nations  he 
stablished  a  substantial  provisional  Government.  1 
nent  in  each  case  is  republican  in  its  character,  based 
Jong  the  lines  of  the  French  Repubhc,  with  a  pres 
)remier,  a  Government  strictly  repubhcan  in  its  cha 
jovernments  are  not  provisional  in  the  sense  that  then 
mcertain  about  them.  They  are  estabhahed  and  certai 
irmies  in  the  field.  They  are  now  fighting  the  forces  of  I 
lussia.  During  the  war  these  four  nations  fought  i)rav 
he  greatest  devotion  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  After 
if  Kussia  and  after  the  coming  on  of  the  Bolshevik  rfigii 
hese  nations  were  opposed  to  Bolshevism  and  their  a 
ield  are  fighting  against  Bolshevism.  One  of  the  prini 
vhy  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country,  we  respectfully 
hese  nations  be  recognized,  is  that  they  complete  the  el 
lations  running  through  central  Europe  and  formii 
Lgainst  the  aggressions  of  Germany  from  the  west  and 
)r  Bolshevism  on  the  east.  By  a  glance  at  the  map 
low  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  full  chain  of  nationally 
>tates  if  it  is  intended  to  separate  Germany  from  Russia 
>f  Lithuania  for  instance,  if  it  is  recognized  and  establisi 
idvance  of  Germany  into  Russia,  bars  the  penetration 
nto  Russia  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  Germi 
Poland  bars  it  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Germi 

Now,  what  we  ask  of  your  committee,  Mr,  Chairman 
ake  such  action  as  in  your  judgment  will  be  appropriat 
o  secure  for  these  countries  and  for  their  governments 
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tion  to  which  we  claim  they  are  entitled.  As  we  say,  the  Government 
in  each  case,  while  it  is  provisional,  is  stable  and  certain.  These 
nations  have  already  been  recognized  by  many  of  the  great  nations. 
Esthonia,  I  think,  has  been  recomized  by  some  fifteen  of  the  greater 
nations.  The  representative  of  Esthonia  will  tell  you  who  they  are, 
and  the  other  Governments  have  been  recomized  by  other  nations. 
If  these  nations  can  be  recognized  by  the  united  States,  not  only 
will  it  be  of  the  greatest  aid  and  assistance  to  them  in  their  struggle 
for  civilization,  in  their  struggle  for  their  national  liberty  and  in  their 
struggles  against  Bolshevism,  but  it  will  at  once  enable  them  to  open 
up  trade  relations  with  this  country.  It  will  at  once  enable  them  to 
gain  a  very  valuable  and  extensive  commerce  with  this  country. 
They  need  most  desperately  supplies  from  us.  They  have  the  means 
to  buy  the  supplies,  and  there  are  the  facilities  on  both  sides  to  open, 
up  at  once  a  profitable  commerce  between  this  coimtry  and  these 
nations  so  soon  as  they  can  be  recognized  and  put  on  a  stable  and 
permanent  basis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  us  what  nations  have 
recognized  these  four  ? 

iir.  Battle.  Their  representatives  who  are  here  can  tell  you 
definitely.  In  a  general  way,  I  can  say  that  Esthonia  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a  very  large  number  of  the  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  not  by  us  ? 

Mr.  Battue.  No;  none  of  them  have  been  recognized  by  us. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  failure  to  recognize  them  pre- 
cludes the  possibihty  of  the  commercial  intimacy  whidi  you  speak  of, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes;  practically.  We  can  not  have  diplomatic 
representatives  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  there  could  be  profitable  trade 
and  exports  from  this  country  if  they  were  recognized  oy  this  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  its  consequent  effect,  I  pre- 
sume, upon  the  high  cost  of  Hving  ? 

Mr.  Battle,  les;  undoubtecUy,  just  as  every  advancement  of 
commerce  w411  have  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  know,  Mr.  Battle,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  nation  is  an  executive  function. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  quite  understand  that.  It  is  entirely  an  executive 
function,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  would  respectfully  make  to  the 
committee  w^ould  be  under  article  116  of  the  treaty,  which  provides 
[reading]: 

<^'ermany  arknowledges  and  agreeH  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territoriea  which  were  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  1,  1914. 

These  four  nations  were  a  part  of  the  territories  of  the  former 
Russian  Einpire  on  August  1,  1914,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  the 
report  which  will  accompany  the  action,  I  presume,  of  this  committee 
on  the  treaty,  if  reference  could  be  made  to  this  section,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  could  be  expressed,  if  it  held  that  opinion, 
that  these  territories  should  be  deemed  to  include  these  four  nations, 
the  independence  of  these  four  nations  could  well  be  recognized  by 
this  Government.    In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  germane  to  the  treaty, 
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Now,  these  nations  not  only  deserve  well  of  the  wori 
ley  took  in  the  Great  War  and  for  the  part  which  theya 
the  struggle  of  civilization  against  Bolshevism;  tne 
jculiar  claim  on  this  country,  not  only  because  of  tl 
iitude  of  this  country  as  an  asylum  and  an  aid  for 
itionalities,  but  because  we  have  here  within  our 
jmbers  of  the  nationals  from  these  four  countries.  Tl 
000,000  or  more  of  nationals  from  these  four  countries 
sident  in  our  borders^  They  are  among  our  most  in 
iluable  citizens.  They  aid  us  in  the  development  • 
any  of  them  are  farmers,  many  of  them  are  artisans- 
en.  From  every  branch  of  life  you  will  find  reprf 
lese  four  nations  contributing  very  largely  to  our  Air 
id  I  am  informed  that  from  the  city  of  Chicago  aloi 
000  Lithuanians  in  the  American  Army  during  the  lat 
ive  bo^ht  more  than  $70,000,000  of  the  Victory 
inds.  Tney  aided  in  all  the  war  works  of  this  coujitry 
!en  in  every  respect  patriotic,  devoted,  and  useful  cit 
lat  reason  they  have  a  claim  to  ask  the  Government  o 
recognize  the  country  of  their  nativity  and  to  give  it 
)ur  ofneed. 

We  ask  this  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  in  the  cause  c 
3  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  that  i 
le  world,  because,  unless  these  nations  are  given  their  i 
lere  are  going  to  be  sown  the  seeds  of  future  disconten 
cial  unrest,  which  will  make  another  Balkan  quest: 
ores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  now  is  the  time  to  settle 
td  settle  it  right,  and  if  these  nations  are  given  their  i 
their  national  aspirations  are  recognized^  if  the  prii 
(termination  about  which  we  have  beard  so  much  is 
eir  future  will  be  peaceful,  their  future  will  be  cont< 
atful.  If  not,  they  will  be  a  festering  sore  on  the  map 
lere  will  be  trouble  and  discontent  there,  and  for  tn 
tace  of  the  world  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
e  principles  of  justice  and  of  right,  we  ask  that  this  cc 
nsideration  to  the  request  that  we  respectfully  subtx 
Now,  in  accordance  with  my  conversation  with  th< 
sh,  in  view  of  the  short  time  that  we  have  to  submi 
U  upon  four  spokesmen  first,  one  for  each  nation,  and 
number  of  witnesses  who  can  answer  specific  questic 
ecific  line.  I  will  ask  first  to  introduce  to  the  comm 
okesmen  representing  each  his  nation,  and  taking  up  t 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  Core 
immander  Beall.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He  is 
these  spokesmen  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  country  1 
immander  Beall  has  been  in  Paris  in  connection  wit) 
e  peace  conference,  and  he  has  become  peculiarly 
ithonia.  He  knows  them  all,  knows  their  problems  i 
d  I  think  he  can  present  their  claims  to  the  committf 
rce,  perhaps,  than  a  native  of  that  nation.  So  I  b 
immander  Beall  as  the  spokesman  of  Esthonia. 
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STATES  SAVT. 

Commander  Beall.  The  recognition  of  independence  may  be  an 
executive  function,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  pointed 
out.  StiU  we  feel  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  this  committee. 
That  something  unselfish  and  something  free  from  hypocrisy  may  be 
gott-en  out  of  this  war  lies  in  America,  and,  lying  in  America,  must 
express  itself  through  this  committee. 

Esthonia  is  a  Republic.  There  has  been  an  independent  govern- 
ment since  the  first  day  of  the  Russian  revolution.  Kerenskv  made 
her  an  autonomous  part  of  Russia.  She  had  had  her  own  diet  and 
her  assemblv.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came  in  the  soldiers  and  sailors* 
<onmiitt€e  dissolved  this  assembly  officially,  though  they  did  not 
dissolve,  but  remained  in  correspondence  and  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  kept  their  assembly  intact.  When  the  Germans  came  in, 
by  virtue  of  having  been  sold  out  by  the  Bolsheviki,  they  fought  the 
Cfermans  all  the  way  through,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  traitor- 
ous act  to  sell  land  to  any  foreigner,  Germany's  scheme  being  to  buy 
up  all  the  land.  This  country  passed  the  act  making  it  a  traitorous 
act  to  sell  any  Esthonian  land  to  any  foreigner,  and  passed  that  act 
and  published  it  in  the  face  of  the  German  occupation.  They  prom- 
ised those  who  did  this  act  that  they  would  punish  them  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  hold  of  them.  They  fought  tne  Germans  all  the  way 
through.  « 

When  the  Germans  left,  an  unquestionable  pact  existed  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  follow  in  on  their  heels  and  seize  the  country, 
but  E^thonians,  left  without  arms  and  munitions,  raised  an  army 
and  drove  the  Bolsheviki  out  after  bloody  battles. 

England  saw  fit  to  go  into  Esthonia  with  troops  and  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  to  have  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Bolshevik  ves- 
sels. She  gave  Esthonia  every  assistance  possible,  and  gave  her 
nominal  recognition,  saying  that  she  could  go  no  further  until  after 
the  action  of  the  peace  conference.  That  same  provisional  recogni- 
tion has  been  extended  by  a  great  many  countries  to  Esthonia. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  Esthonia  is  a  separate  nation, 
absolutely  separate  from  any  of  her  neighbors,  more  closely  aUied  to 
the  Finns  than  to  any  others.  Until  the  thirteenth  century  she  was 
free.  She  then  came  under  the  domination  of  the  Germans.  Peter 
the  Great  eventually  took  Esthonia  from  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
in  1510,  and  then  Esthonia  acquired  two  masters,  the  Russian^ 
working  through  the  existing  German  barons  and  German  domina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  condition  imder  which  Esthonia  has  labored 
ever  since.    She  has  had  two  masters,  not  one. 

Esthonia  is  racially  different  from  the  Letts  and  from  any  of  her 
neighbors  except  the  Finns. 

Esthonia  has  no  reli^ous  problems.  She  has  no  Jews  within  her 
borders.  Her  church  is  free.  Most  of  the  people  are  Lutherans. 
She  has  no  border  problems.-  Her  borders  are  well  defined.  Her 
people  are  agricultural,  79  per  cent  rural  population.  The  popular 
tion  is  something  under  2,000,000 — between  a  million  and  a  hali 
and  two  miUion.  It  can  be  considered  as  2,000,000  if  the  rural 
population  which  has  gone  into  the  adjoining  territory  is  considered 
as  Esthonian,  and  being  tiie  majority  of  the  population  there  they 
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;an  be  considered  as  part  of  Esthonia.  It  then  runs 
iround  2,000,000.  But  within  her  well-defined  bord. 
I  population  of  1,500,000,  of  which  96  per  cent  are  E; 

Senatx)r  Xew.  What  is  its  area  ? 

Commander  Beall.  Forty-seven  thousand  five  hunc 
3  its  area.  It  is  not  a  very  great  State,  but  you  can 
it  the  map  that  it  occupies  flie  most  important  posit 
lussia.  It  is  the  gateway  of  Russia,  particularly 
The  port  of  Reval  and  the  Baltic  ports  are  very  grei 
;overnment  of  Esthonia  has  taken  in  600,000,000  ma 
n  the  last  half  year. 

I  want  to  read  to  von  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  Bi 
a  Esthonia  by  Sir  Park  Goff,  M.  P.  1  wiU  read 
reading] : 

)n  Bending  a  miseiun  to  ICathonia  and  ablpe  to  defend  her  ooaeU 
tratenc  for£«inht.  It  is  as  eesenlial  U>  us  as  to  tlie  Eethontans  tha 
lort  (it  Eethonuk,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  KBtboDians  and  oni 
,oor  ta  Itakir  trade. 

It  goes  on  tfl  say  [reading] : 

If  Reval  falls  Into  Gorman  hands  or  int^  the  grip  of  the  Bolsheviki 
le  closed  to  Britain. 

Esthonia  desires  Reval  to  be  a  free  port.  She  doei 
hrottle  back  Russia.  From  the  very  first  her  propos 
o  make  free  all  her  ports.  What  they  want  is  tneii 
ndependence,  not  with  the  idea  of  throttling  baf'.k  H 
ening  upon  her. 

Mr.  Goff  says  further  [reading]: 

Ksthonia  deeiree  Reval  to  be  a  free  port,  and  with  the  port  cfHelsi 
if  Finhind  in  the  north,  and  port  of  Reval,  the  capital  of  Eathonia 
ogethcr  can  command  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  F 

A  second  mission  under  Col.  Talents  has  been  sent  l«  Esthonia  h< 
mment,  and  Col.  Percy  Gordon  ia  Boon  leaving  with  a  diplomatic' 
?hia  friendship  between  the  two  coiinLriee  wUi  have  a  lasting  effoi: 
aent  of  commerce,  on  which  in  theee  days  of  reconstruction  depei 
loth  of  Britain  and  of  Eethonia. 

To  those  whose  bump  of  locality  is  not  abnormally  developed  a 


QncB  prove  the  enormotiB  importance  and  strat^c  geopta 

Dsthonia  to-day.  which  may  have  a  most  important  and  far-reacl 
iroblems  of  the  future. 

Now  the  Finns  and  the  Esthonians  are  very  well 
he  same  color.  They  have  the  same  national  anthem 
low  closely  allied  they  are.  Their  language  is  practic 
rhey  constitute  a  real  wall  that  is  already  built,  and 
rour  minds  and  hearts  to  something  of  the  attitude  < 
if  friendship  toward  these  Esthonians  that  I  am  sp 
o-day. 

It  13  of  the  greatest  importance  commercially  to  the 
o  establish  some  connection  with  Esthonia.  Englac 
0  make  her  biggest  effort  in  .llussia  in  Esthonia.  ' 
ather  a  good  guide  to  any  one  venturing  on  the — ~ 

Senator  Johnsox  of  California.  Commercial  sea. 

Commander  Bkai,l.  Unknown  sea  of  foreign  cc 
3off  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Estbonian  race  [reailing]: 
The  Eflfhoniaii  race  is  as  stanch  as  it  is  slow.  Once  a  friend  is  m. 
erve  liim  faitUully  and  devotedly  through  all  time.     Uer  friendi 
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lorn;  since  commenced,  has  been  sealed  by  Britain's  practical  intervention  on  her 
behalf  in  her  struggle  against  Bolshevism.  This  alliance  is  likely  to  spread  to  Fin- 
land, which  is  on  very  ^ood  terms  with  Esthonia  and  Great  Britain,  and  ready  to 
accept  their  Mends  as  her  own. 

I  wish  to  impress  this  point  on  you,  the  most  important,  namely, 
the  position  of  Esthonia.  It  is  so  important  that  her  strong  neigjn- 
bore  have  not  allowed  her  to  have  independence  for  seven  centuries, 
but  her  stock  is  so  sturdy  that  the  minute  she  had  an  opportxmity 
she  came  out  with  a  government  that  has  stuck  right  through  the 
revolution,  the  Bolshevik  government  and  the  German  occupation. 

That  same  organizafion  would  be  steady  and  dependable  to  any 
nation  seeing  fit  to  ally  herself  with  Esthonia. 

I  understand  that  my  time  is  up.  I  have  tried  to  keep  to  essen- 
tials. 

Tlie  Chaikman.  We  are  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  will  ask  permission  to  introduce  to  the  committee 
the  spokesman  for  Latvia,  the  land  that  hes  just  south  of  Esthonia. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  Lett.  The  country  of  Latvia  consists  of 
three  Provinces,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Latvia.  The  gentleman 
who  will  speak  to  you  is  very  well  known  in  New  York,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  Kev.  Carl  Fodin 

The  Uhaikman.  Is  he  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  been  associated  for  years  with  the 
S(»amen's  Church  Institute  there,  and  those  of  you  who  know  condi- 
tions in  New  York*  know  the  wonderful  work  that  that  institute  has 
done  for  many  years  for  our  seamen.  It  is  on  South  Street,  and  each 
night  it  cares  for  800  seamen.  It  has  done  a  good  work  for  these 
seamen.  Dr.  Podin  is  associated  with  that  mstitute.  He  is  a 
patriotic  American  citizen.  Ho  is  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  CAEL  PODIIT,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

Mr.  Podin.  Gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
stand  here  before  you  this  morning.  My  heart  is  touched  with  the 
great  possibilities  that  are  before  you  and  before  my  country  this 
present  moment.  The  storv  of  my  native  land  is  very  much  like 
that  of  Esthonia,  about  whicli  the  commander  has  just  spoken  to  you. 
Beginning  with  Ainazi  and  leading  down  along  the  Esthonian  Dor- 
der— which  country  I  am  proud  to  say  is  a  very  friendly  neighbor  to 
the  Letts  —and  then  on  the  east  side  by  Russia,  and  then  600  miles 
of  border  line  between  us  and  our  friendly  neighbors  the 
Lithuanians.  There  lies  the  countrv  of  Latvia.  For  700  years  they 
nave  preserved  a  national  consciousness  and  a  national  soul  and  while 
under  the  Polish,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  German  dominion  she  has 
stiU  preserved  her  language,  her  morals,  her  purposes,  and  her  religion. 
It  is  located  on  that  seasnore  which  has  been  governed  by  all  tnese 
countries,  and  from  time  to  time  has  been  dominated  by  them,  and 
it  has  been  a  test  for  these  people.  Thev  are  strongs,  but  it  took  the 
very  soul  of  these  people  to  maintain  their  integrity. 

It  is  about  64,000  square  miles  large.  It  has  2,055,000  inhabitants. 
Forty  thousand  of  my  native  people  are  in  this  country,  and  for 
25  years  and  a  little  over  I  have  ministered  to  these  people  in  the 
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reat  city  of  New  York,  and  have  been  their  friend  and  f 
lore  a  'friend  than  a  pastor — without  a  dollar  of  sal 
ears,  for  I  am  an  American  and  want  to  do  ali  I  can  f 

In  my  experience  I  have  learned  that  that  country 
his  great  country's  recognition.  Our  forefathers  did 
luch  as  these  people  have  suffered.  I  was  there  as  a  b 
evolution  of  1906  and  1907,  and  I  saw  the  refugees  in  i 
nd  I  know  what  they  have  suffered. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  wall  of  wliich  the  commar 
poken  and  it  has  resisted  very,  very  strongly,  and  du 
ou  will  remember  that  Russia  refused  to  give  them  a 
ntil  they  were  all  beaten  bark,  and  then  the  Lettial 
ssumed  the  responsibility  and  broke  the  advancing 
ietts  saved  their  land  from  devastation.  That  countr 
"he  greatest  battles  have  been  fought  there.  The  com 
evastated  and  it  has  been  exploited  to  the  utmost  by 
s  they  evacuated,  taking  all  the  machinery  and  tali 
lligibfe  people  with  them  into  Russia  where  there  are 
rfitts  unable  to  return,  and  of  the  350,000  of  my  peopi 
lany  of  tliem  are  forced  by  changing  condition  now 
ifferent  parts  of  Siberia. 

The  Germans  as  they  came  in  and  captured  eve: 
BCeipts  which  liave  never  been  paid  for.  So  that 
etween  the  two  of  them,  has  been  cleaned  out  not  onl; 
ut  also  the  land,  the  most  fertile,  has  been  reduced  to 
nd  the  people  are  removed  or  supplanted  by  Russia,  e 
ommander  has  said. 

In  1906  the  Russians  were  forced  out,  and  the  releas 
nported  on  Good  Friday.  With  my  silk  hat  and  Pr 
raveled  with  this  humble  population  without  a  seat, 
nly  standing  room  in  these  cars. 

From  the  <"ommercial  point  of  view  that  country  has 
il.  I  have  statistics,  but  you  would  be  wearied  by  s 
I  sufficient  to  say  that  millions  and  millions  of  (loll 
usiness  has  been  done  by  this  country;  and  may  I  a 
ow  England  has  recognized  Finlana  as  an  indepe 
nd  I  come  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  beseeching  this  au 
rant  tliis  same  favor  to  the  needy  souls  in  order  that 
ived.  England,  France,  and  Japan  have  recogaizt 
endence  and  Japan  has  already  sent  its  ambassador  ii 
Hit  its  interests  in  that  country. 

Regarding  the  population,  there  are  :i,500,000,  of  w 
irity  are  Lettish.  The  coimtry  contains  G4,I9G  st^uare 
irger  than  Switzerland,  larger  than  Denmark,  larg 
'etherlands  or  Belgium.  Ai\d  therefore  1  claim  that  o 
ell  able  to  govern  itself. 

In  schools  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  I'nited  States.  In  h 
.  higher  than  even  Germany  itself,  in  hterature— Let 
ooks  are  produced  in  greater  numbers  than  in  other  c( 
ared  with  its  population,     in  religion  it  is  mostly  Pr 

is  friendly  with  its  Roman  Cathohc  neighbors  on  the  so 
>r  all  these  years  tried  to  force  its  rehgion  on  these  T^ei 
lussianize  this  t4>rritory  b^  force.  The  nation  desired  its 
s  own  judges;  yet  Russia  from  the  very  outset  forced 
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language,  in  1889,  on  the  people,  and  Russian  judges  who  could  not 
speak  one  word  of  the  Lettish  language,  and  forced  upon  us  Russian 
books  and  mfluence  and  Russian  systems  and  by  subtle  camouflaged 
bribes  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  become  really  Russian.  It  is  not 
alone  Germany  that  had  the  world  dream,  it  was  Russia  as  weU. 
She  sought  by  force  and  coercion  to  get  these  people  imder  one  lan- 
guage and  one  rule,  one  monetary  system,  and  one  government.  And 
that  is  not  dead  yet,  sir.  Even  if  she  should  become  a  repubUc,  as 
they  desire,  Russia  is  seeking  forevermore  to  overcome  that  mfluence. 

When  the  passenger  boats  were  commandeered,  she  could  not  find 
any  better  men  to  conmiand  them  than  our  own  captains,  while  the 
crew^s  were  of  a  different  nationality.  In  all  the  higher  posts  of 
intellectual  life  Russia  has  chosen  our  men,  from  the  Baltic  to  ^irch- 
angel,  and  from  Riga  to  Vladivostok.  In  all  the  posts  where  she 
needed  men  of  superior  intellectual  attainments  she  has  chosen  my 
poor  folk*  ^Vmid  struggles  and  privations,  amid  fierce  persecution 
under  the  Russian  Government  and  under  German  exploitation,  she 
has  still  maintained  a  high  standard. of  education  and  of  integrity , 
which  can  not  be  excelled  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  be  glad  if  any  of  you  would  interrupt  me  with  any  Ques- 
tions which  you  may  desire  to  ask,  because  my  heart  is  very  full  on 
this  subject:  and  while  I  am  an  American,  these  people  are  very 
dear  to  me,  for  I  have  a  dear  mother  whose  eye  was  torn  out  by 
shrapnel,  and  I  have  a  brother  who  had  a  house  of  64  rooms,  which 
awas  destroyed.  My  brother  was  a  prison  worker  to  whom  the 
greatest  liberties  were  given  to  visit  the  prisons,  and  he  gave  shelter 
to  60  poor  exiles.  They  imprisoned  my  brother  and  kept  him  in 
chains  for  a  long  time,  ami  biu'ned  the  house  which  sheltered  these 
people.  No  man  has  made  a  greater  record  in  prison  work  than  my 
brother.  My  heart  is  over  there,  and  I  know  what  these  Esthonians 
and  Letts  have  gone  through.  They  have  at  the  present  time  a 
government  by  a  state  council,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  time  to 
come  when  a  constitutional  assembly  can  meet.  They  had  their 
representatives  at  the  peace  conference,  and  they  are  keepuig  abreast 
with  things  there,  but  they  have  been  oppressed,  and  to-day,  contrary 
to  the  great  peace  treaty,  part  XIV,  section  2,  article  433,  which 
provides: 

And  in  order  to  injure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces  and  lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present  in  the  said  territories  shall 
return  to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having  regard  to  the 
internal  eituation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from  all  requisitions 
and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies 
intended  for  Germanv,  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  such  measures  for  national 
defense  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  provisional  governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

That  provision  has  not  been  carried  out  to  this  present  moment. 
I  have  a  letter  in  mv  pocket  written  on  the  7th  day  of  August  stating 
that  the  same  bondage  is  upon  the  neck  of  my  people.  There  is  a 
gentleman  here,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  some  moving  pictures,  and 
with  your  permission  he  will  show  you  conditions  as  late  as  the  26th 
of  May.  I  remember  that  date  very  well  because  it  was  my  birth- 
day. That  day  was  frax^ht  and  fufl  of  the  most  awful  and  horrible 
things.  I  will  ask  that  Mr.  Johnson  be  given  the  privilege  of  showing 
these  actiud  things.     A  clever  American  obtained  the  privilege  from 
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German  officer  who  became  intoxicated — ^I  do  not  '. 
y  Scotch  or  American  whisky — to  take  these  pictures 
e  and  are  not  made  up,  but  are  real  genuine  thinp 
lay  see  what  conditions  there  have  actually  been.  I 
[r.  Johnson  be  given  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  these 
le  meanwhile  if  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to 
B  glad  to  answer  them. 

Aa  to  the  Bolshevik  question  among  my  people,  I  will 
•uthful  and  correct  and  will  teU  the  whole  truth,  Betv 
er  cent  of  my  people  are  Bolsheviki,  but  those  people  ■ 
joting  in  any  of  our  social,  moral,  or  commercial  li 
rifters  and  tney  are  not  accountable  for  themselves  ii 
lape,  of  form.  I  have  met  them  here  and  elsewhere. 
>me  of  them  have  been  embittered.  They  have  seei 
tid  mothers  murdered.  One  boy  just  returned  fou 
rothers  and  his  father  slain,  his  house  burned,  his  mot 
lud  hut.  Less  than  four  weeks  ^o  that  man  retun 
as  embittered,  even  aa  my  own  soul  at  times  has  bei 
tur  Government  is  strong  against  this  very  thing,  and 
bsolutely  capable  of  coping  with  it  in  the  eastern  and  ; 
"here  the  Bolsheviki  are  now.  They  are  capable  of 
wn,  providing  they  are  given  a  free  rein. 

Mr.  Battle.  On  behalf  of  tlie  Ukrainians  I  want  t 
Imil  Revyuk. 

STATEMEHT  OP  ME.  BMIL  EEVYUK. 

Mr.  Revyuk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appear 
r  the  largest  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe  resurrectei 
[y  native  country,  where  I  was  bom,  is  the  first 
lUrope  as  regards  its  population.  It  is  second  among  tl 
s  area.     It  is  first  as  regards  its  natural  resources. 

My  country  borders  in  the  south  on  the  Blaek  Sea. 
ers  more  or  less  on  the  Carpathian  Moim tains,  reachin 
lesna  River,  and  going  east,  not  shown  on  this  map, 
iver  Don.  These  are,  more  or  less  roughly  speaking,  i 
F  Ukrainia.  Our  neighbors  are  Roumaiiia,  Hmigary, 
Hiite  Russians,  the  Great  Russians,  the  different  Mo 
I  the  east,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  in  th 
ationality  is  Slavic  and  our  people  are  of  the  pures 
here  is  hardly  an  admixture  of  any  other  race  in  an  a 
!spect  in  our  nationality. 

The  population  of  Ukrainia  is  50,000,000.  of  whom  : 
krainian.  The  rest  are  small  "minorities  of  different 
ke  the  -Tews,  the  Poles,  Great  Russians,  White  Russia 
■attered  like  islands  in  the  great  area  of  Ukrainia,  wt 
juare  miles,  or  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  tai^e  t 
ranee,  and  seven  times  as  lai^e  as  the  State  of  New 
Tea  is  not  only  large  in  extent,  but  it  is  also  verj'  r 
■sources.  It  is  one  stretch  of  black  earth  soil,  e 
lapted  for  the  production  of  wheat.  It  has  also  al 
isources  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
us  very  rich  oil  deposits  in  the  west,  which  is  called  Gali 
ery  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  east,  near  t 
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If  to  these  natural  resources  of  the  Ukrainia  you  add  her  seaport  of 
Odessa  and  her  rivers,  navigable  or  which  can  be  made  navigable  very 
easily,  like  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  and  the  Don,  you  can  see  why 
Ukrainia  has  been  called  the  granary  of  Europe.  And  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  granary,  well  stocked  with  these  resources,  was  the  reason 
why  we  have  never  been  let  alone  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  Our 
history  is  one  long  fight  for  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
on  that  land.  From  the  very  dawn  of  history,  when  the  Ukrainians 
first  settled  on  that  soil,  we  had  to  fight  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mon- 
golia pouring  into  Europe.  It  was  the  Ukrainians  who  were  first  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  Tartar  invasion.  At  that  time  our 
defenses  around  the  city  of  Kiev  were  broken  down  and  then  we  had 
to  enter  into  a  union  with  the  Lithuanians,  our  neighbors  in  the  north. 
That  was  the  only  union  in  which  we  were  successful.  They  were 
the  only  people  with  whom  we  lived  peaceably,  without  tearing  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  would  like  to  have 
that  union  also  in  the  future.  When  Ukrainians  entered  into  a  union 
with  Poland,  Poland  proved  to  be  an  oppressor. 

Then  we  Ukrainians  organized  a  strong  miUtarv  power  and  organ- 
ized in  the  seven toenth  century  the  fiirst  republic  in  that  part  of 
Europe.  But  that  repubUc  entered  into  a  new  union  with  Russia, 
which  proved  disastrous  to  us.  Then  came  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  for  another  century  about  nine-tenths  of  our  population  was 
dominated  by  Russia  and  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  was 
dominated  bv  Austria-Hungary,  divided  between  the  Province  of 
Galicia,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  and  the  part  within  the  terri- 
torial Umits  of  Hungary. 

The  Russian  ITcrainians  were  strongly  persecuted  by  the  Russian 
Gfvvemment,  which  went  even  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
ITo'ainian  language  in  the  schools,  in  the  public  life,  and  in  the 
churches,  and  the  Ukrainians  organized  the  first  popular  government 
in  Russia  after  the  Russian  revolution.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came 
into  power,  through  Bolshevik  intrigue  with  Germany,  it  was  forced 
to  make  peace  with  Germany  several  days  before  a  similar  peace  was 
made  with  the  Bolsheviki  themselves.  The  I^krainians  then  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  Germans,  and  when  the  Germans  came  to 
I  CTainia,  then  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  rose  in  one  uprising  against 
the  German  oppressor.  There  were  as  many  as  200,000  I^krainian 
soldiers  fighting  the  Germans,  and  the  result  was  that  Germany  had 
to  keep  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  well-equipped  soldiers  in  the 
East,  a  fact  wliich  counted  for  very  much  in  this  war.  When  Ger- 
many saw  lator  that  the  Ukrainian  Government  was  going  to  rise 
against  her,  she  overthrew  that  government  and  set  up  a  government 
headed  by  a  Russian  by  the  name  of  Kuropatzki. 

When  the  German  forces  broke  down  in  the  west,  then  the  Ukranian 
party  organized  a  new  Government,  the  so-called  directorate,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Ukrainian  parties.  That 
directorate  has  remained  until  the  present  time  the  governing  body 
of  Ukrainia.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  its  enemies,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  east  by  the  Bolsheviki,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  west  by  the  PoUsh  militarists,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  Uiat  it  ia  attacked  by  the  Roumanians  in  the  south,  it  still 
's  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  Ukraine,  practically  the  whole  right 
bank  of  the  Dtoester  River.    That  government,  wliich,  as  I  said,  is 
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imposed  of  representativfia  of  all  the  UkrainiaD  parties 
ipresentatives  elected  from  all  over  the  Ukraine,  gave  i 
)  the  repreaentatives  of  the  different  national  minorii 
II  over  trie  Ukrainian  territory.  That  government  foi 
ermans  and  drove  them  out  of  the  Ukraine,  drove  out  G 
ki  who  was  the  head  of  the  German  Government  there,  t 
)ught  the  Bolsheviki,  and  they  are  fighting  them  st 
le  Bolsheviki  have  several  times  offered  them  peace 
inns. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  of  the  directorate  ne 
jcognition  by  any  foreign  power,  and  has  not  been  f 
3  far,  but  it  is  fighting  and  holding  the  field  against  m 

I  wish  to  mention  in  a  few  words  another  question, 
f  eastern  Galicia,  which  is  marked  on  this  map  here  ^ 
olor,  different  from  the  color  of  the  real  of  the  Ukrain 

The  Chairman.  Our  time  is  verv  limited.  Will  you  t 
'hat  you  want  the  committee  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Rbvyuk.  The  eastern  part  used  to  belong  to  I 
'oles  were  allowed  to  estabhsh  there  a  civil  governir 
n  exceptional  case 

The  Chairman.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  go  into  all 

Mr.  Revtuk,  In  closing  we  demand  that  the  Ukrai 
lent,  which  is  now  iSghting  against  the  Bolsheviki  in 
gainst  the  Polish  militarists  in  the  west,  be  recognizee 
jnerican  Senate  give  as  much  help  as  it  can  in  this  resf 
he  Polish  Army  be  withdrawn  from  Galicia.     That  is  o 

Mr.  Battle.  On  behalf  of  the  Lithuanians,  we  wai 
n  American  citizen  who  is  also  the  district  attorne; 
iounty,  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Hon.  John  S. 

STATEKEHT  OF  KB.  JOHN  S.  lOPATTC 

Mr.  LoPATTO.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tb 
n  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  th 
ration  should  have  survived  to  this  day.  Ages  of  subj 
uries  marked  by  foreign  intrusion  and  exploitation,  ha 
hese  people  to  surrender  anything  which  was  vital  to  tl 
ion  as  a  distinct  people  in  lanpu^e,  customs,  or  ti 
een  a  very  hard  and  incessant  right  throughout.  It 
heir  forces  from  striving  for  things  common  and  wi 
lankind — self-preservation  has  always  been  and  sti 
ting  which  preoccupied  their  every  thought  and  act, 
ave,  in  remarkable  manner,  not  only  preserved  th 
ustoms,  and  traits  throughout  almost  all  of  the  land  tl 
ihabited  for  ages  but  they  have  also  been  moraUy 
as  been  a  people's  fight  throughout^ — and  that  mea 
ave  been  fighting  always  for  democracy. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Lithuania?  It  is  one  < 
oimtries  occupying  approximately  50,000  square  milef 
,000,000  inhBDitants.  It  comprises  what  were  formf 
mments  of  Kovno,  Suvalki,  Viina,  Grodno,  part  of  Mil 
nd  the  Lithuanian-speaking  part  of  East  Prussia,  i 
ear  Libau  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  is  contiguous  witii  I 
,orth,  with  White  Russia  to  the  east,  with  White  Rusai 
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to  the  south;  and  with  Germany  to  the  west.  It  has  fine  tilled  soil, 
excellent  forests,  and  is  dotted  with  lakes.  The  people  are  tall,  fair, 
blonde,  and  very  thrifty  in  nature.  All  the  people  of  the  country 
live  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Niemen,  a  large  and  the  only  navigable 
arterjr  of  Lithuania,  which  is  as  Lithuanian  as  the  Mississippi  is 
American.  Indeed  the  geographical  position  and  the  seacoast  offer 
many  opportunities  for  commercial  and  industrial  development.  It 
is  very  fortunately  located  in  this  regard,  inasmuch  as  it  stands 
midway  between  the  avenues  of  commerce  of  Russia  and  of  western 
Europe. 

American  agricultural  machinery,  textiles,  rolUng  stock,  and 
finished  products  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  would  find  ready  and  preferen- 
tial marKet  there. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  inasmuch  as  Lithuania  produces  yearly  an 
abundant  surplus  of  agricultural  products  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market  on  every  hand — the  country  is  well  able  to  laj  the  foundation 
of  an  excellent  system  of  credit — ^which  is  the  mainspring  of  com- 
merce. 

Prior  to  1569  Lithuania  was  free  and  independent,  taking  those 
words  in  their  proper  sense.  It  was  a  powerfm  country,  and  by  the 
strength  of  its  arms  the  Teutonic  pressure  toward  the  east  was  arrested 
at  Tannenberg  in  1410. 

Lithuania,  moreover,  saved  western  civilization  from  destruction 
by  repeatedly  roiling  back  the  Mongolian  hordes. 

In  the  whole  history  of  this  people  one  date  stands  out  with  sad 
prominence — 1569 — the  date  of  the  Union  of  Lublin.  Then  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  were  welded  into  a  dual  state,  so  in  name  only. 
It  was  not  a  imion  of  equals  with  equals  and  mutual  ^ood  will.  It 
was  effected  over  the  protests  of  a  large  number  of  Lithuanian  dele- 
gates. After  the  union  both  States  were  presided  over  by  one  head, 
pad  one  parliament,  which  convened  alternately,  first  in  one,  then 
in  the  other  coimtry.  A  single  coat  of  arms  was  adopted  with  the 
insi^ia  of  both  countries  incorporated  in  the  seal.  The  customs 
duties  were  entirely  abolished.  In  spite  of  all  this  Lithuania  was 
able  to  maintain  its  own  army,  its  own  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  and 
its  own  administrative  officers.  This  union  widened  the  gap  between 
nobility  and  peasants.  The  former  curried  favor  with  the  Poles 
and  permittea  Polish  penetration.  The  latter  were  reduced  to 
serfdom.  The  Union  of  Lublin  has  a  terrible  meaning  to  all  Lithu- 
anians— they  shall  never  permit  its  recurrence. 

The  last  of  the  three  partitions  is  another  vital  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Lithuanians  oecause  it  ultimately  resulted  in  Lithuania 
being  flung  into  the  jaws  of  Russian  despotism.  The  union  of  the 
two  countries  ultimately  led  to  their  subjugation  because  the  upper 
classes  became  separated  from  the  common  people,  who  always 
remained  faithful  to  their  language,  even  if  they  were  without  schools, 
rights,  or  access  to  wealth. 

Serfdom  was  abolished  in  Russian  Lithuania  in  1861,  and  that  of 
course  marked  a  new  era  in  their  national  life.  But  in  1864  the 
Lithuanians  were  prohibited  from  printing  anything  in  their  own 
language  and  in  the  Latin  characters,  and  this  restriction  lasted  for 
40  long  jears,  which  were  deliberately  used  by  Russian  and  Polish 
imperialists  to  denationalize  the  common  people.  And  still  they  did 
not  succumb.     In  1904  prudence  led  Russia  to  revoke  the  prohibi- 
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]n  and  the  Lithuanian  question  is  heing  discussed  in 
atea  Senate  to-day  because  Lithuanian  people  have  ( 
i^e  and  fine  hter'ature,  have  studied  and  organized 
lainst  all  odds  in  a  most  remarkahle  manner  within  the 

15  years. 

The  Government  enjoys  the  loyal  adherence  of  every 
le  Government's  chief  task  is  the  convocation  of  tlie 
aembly,  and  this  can  not  he  done  readily  while  parts  n 
e  atiU  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  and  Germans.  The  i 
traders  leave  the  constituent  assembly  will  be  called. 
The  attitude  of  every  Lithuanian  was  always  anti-Prus 
ry  proves  it,  the  knights  of  the  sword,  the  forerunners  i 
ms  of  to-day,  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  Lithuania,  Gf 
ttion  was  aunost  as  unpleasant  for  the  Germans  as  for 
lians  themselves,  because  the  latter  strove  in  every  opi 
ay  to  combat  the  vicious  requisitions,  projects  of  coloni 
onomic  subjugation  of  tiie  plundering  German  iirmy  of 
tie  fines,  summary  courts-martial,  and  torturing  of  pea 
ive  hardly  served  to  endear  the  Germans  to  the  Lithuai 
The  Lithuanian  people  can  not  and  will  not  believe  in  1 
hey  have  the  sense  of  property  owning  deeply  implanti 
lis  is  sufficient  to  insure  their  immunity  from  Bolshevis 
iring  the  war,  the  Lithuanians  were  fighting  sinele-han 
alshevism,  Germany,  and  Polish  intrusion  they  did  not 
lurred  into  action  by  the  Entente  against  the  Bolslieviki, 
)on  them  immediately  on  their  own  initiative.  After  tl 
was  the  valor  of  the  ill-equipped  Lithuanian  Army  whici 
e  union  of  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  with  the  Spartieides  c 
There  are  approximately  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  Amej 
merican  citizens.  They  have  served  America's  cause 
ive  bought  more  than '$50,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  1 
ive  sent  over  50,000  men  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  humai 
ixe  done  this  gladly,  whole-heartedly,  for  they  desire  i 
e  prestige  of  Amerit^a  as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  as 
r  of  subject  peoples. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  believe  in  the  thin] 
*ople  of  Lithuania  are  to-day  striving  for.  They  rej 
ct  that  Lithuania  has  a  splendid  democratic  govemn 

budt  upon  the  foundations  of  an  idealism  anchored  < 
ck  principles  of  fair  play,  decency,  and  economic  bet' 
I  the  people.  Tlie  guiding  princinle  of  tlie  whole 
1  ministration  and  of  every  political  party  there  is  t 
lod  for  the  greatest  number.  Tliey  kiiow  tliat  conipet 
tion  and  reasonableness  are  essential  to  stabihty.  Out 
uld  help  toward  such  stability  by  rendering  tiiat  coui 
iss  relations  easier.  Heretofore  liie  Lithuanians  have 
jrld  wJiat  they  could  do  in  adversity.  Lack  of  food,  u 
ies,  rolling  stock,  and  everv  essential  thing,  lending  ; 
ery  government,  has  not  tfainpened  their  zeal  for  tli 
ent  of  a  free  and  independent  state.  If  the  barest  nece 
pplied  them  it  would  l>e  a  good  thing  for  the  rest  of  thi 
ey  are  even  to-day  holding  back  the  flood  of  Bolshcvis 
3t  of  the  world.  Tlie  supplying  of  such  necessities  ca 
nvenient  and  immediate  only  if  their  government  be 
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Business  relations  require  authentic  contracting  parties.  Vague 
credentials  lead  to  vague  financial  returns. 

Another  vital  reason  for  the  recognition  of  Lithuania  is  that  verv 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have  urgent  business  with 
their  relatives  in  Lithuania.  Five  years  of  war  with  accompanying 
deaths  from  violence  and  disease  has  hindered  the  business  of  many 
American  citizens.  Property,  real  and  personal,  can  not  now  be 
sold,  rented,  improved,  or  profitably  used  as  things  now  stand.  And 
yet  all  this  could  be  set  anght  immediately  if  the  present  stable  gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania  be  recognized.  We  can  not  see  how  this  would 
complicate  any  international  matters.  Indeed,  it  would  improve 
matters,  for,  in  fostering  business,  one  is  fostering  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

I  have  merely  outlined  the  case  of  Lithuania.  I  hope  that  I  have 
sufficiently  emphasized  that  the  racial  solidarity,  rendered  closer  by 
hardships  of  various  degrees  and  kinds,  the  display  of  reasonableness 
always,  even  when  the  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  desire  to  pursue  its  peaceful  pursuits, 
ana  develop  its  own  peculiar  culture,  can  lead  only  to  recognition  of 
the  Luthuanian  Nation.  They  have  fought  like  men  always  for  the 
establishment  of  their  sovereign  State.  They  are  fighting  to-day  for 
the  world.     Will  the  world  give  them  recognition  m  return? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  are  about  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  There  are  about  1,000,000  as  far  as  our  calculations 
can  determine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  chiefly  located  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  and  in  the  large  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  and  in  the  New  England  industrial  sections,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Chaikman.  I  knew  there  were  a  good  many  in  New  England. 

Senator  New.  There  are  a  few  in  northwestern  Indiana. 

ifr.  Lopatto.  The  largest  niunber  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  these  four  peoples  get  a  hearing 
at  the  Paris  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  As  I  am  informed,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
the  Lithuanians  had  no  hearing  before  the  peace  conference.  They 
had  consultations  with  subcommittees  on  the  Baltic. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  they  request  hearings  before 
the  peace  conference,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Battle.  My  information  is  that  thej'*  made  that  request,  but 
they  were  late  in  making  it,  and  my  understanding  is  that  there  was 
no  formal  hearing  before  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  request  denied  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  It  was  not  granted.     It  was  not  given. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
of  historical  interest.  Were  not  the  famous  Jagellon  princes 
Lithuanians? 

Mr,  Lopatto.  Yes.  One  of  them  married  a  Polish  princess  and  was 
made  King  of  Poland. 

The  Chairman;  The  time  is  short. 

Mr.  Battle.  We  should  like  to  show  to  the  committee  the  moving 
picture®  taken  bj  Lieut.  Johnson  of  the  American  Army  showing  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  in  Lithuania. 
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The  Chairman.  Go  right  on  if  you  are  ready. 

(The  committee  here  suspended  the  hearing,  and  mov 

re  shown.) 

Mr.  Battle.  We  have  a  nunibei-  of  witnesses  on  behalf  t 

behalf  of  Esthonia,  and  on  behalf  of  the  I'krainiai 
xious  to  give  their  testimony,  but  I  do  not  want  to  int 

vour  time.  May  I  ask  permission  to  submit  statement 
The  Chairman.  Certainly;  they  will  be  made  part  of  t 
Mr,  Battle.  May  I  supplement  the  statement  made  t 

memoranda  in  writing ! 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Battle.  Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks. 
(A  document  submitted  and  ordered  made  a  part  of  I 
re  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
the  Committee  on   Poreion  Relations, 

Unittd  SlaIeK  Senalr. 
iBNi.TBMEN:  We,  the  fiti/ens  of  the  I'nited  Siatce  of  I.ithoftniaii  di 
y  suhmit  this  meniortuutum  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  for  your  rareful 
)nc  of  the  constructivp  riwultg  of  thie  war  is  The  reappearanre  on  bi 
iinen  River  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  in  the  form  ot  a  republic  at  t 
t  is  not  ao  ortiricial  rreation,  but  a  natural  and  inevitable  return  to 
1  people  whose  history  goee  as  far  hack  as  the  historical  works  oi  ihi 
"he  Aiatici  referred  to  hy  Strabo,  50  ycare  before  l-'hrist,  are  the  l.il 
■"or  a  thtmsand  years  they  lived  a  triliat  life. 

n  the  twelfth  century  the  Lithuimiami  formed  the  Stale  which  two 
ame  one  ol  the  greatest  powers  in  eastern  Europe, 
'^m  the  he^Duing   of  the   fllteenth  to  the  middle  of  the   siiti 
huania  was  in  apereooal  union  with  Poland. 
n  the  next  centurv  and  a  half  the  union  liecame  closer  still. 
''rom  nita  until  1915  Lithuania  was  enslaved  by  autocratic  Rueeia. 
L  part  of  Lithuania,  too,  has  groaned  under  Prtiasis. 
'he  union  with  Poland  was  not  based  upon  the  voice  ol  the  people  i 
ts  Hubjection  to  Russia  was  the  result  of  military  violence. 
''oreign  conquests  never  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nation's  d 
idencB — a  desire  based  upon  natural  right. 

Lmerica's  voice  proclaiming  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  ni 
n1  Lithuania's  hope  for  aciueving  independence, 
.ithuania  rejoicee  in  the  knowledge  that  America  has  so  spoken,  an 
America's  declaration. 


.ithuania  two  centuries  ago  could  not  have  any  official  relations  w 
tes  of  America. 

Vhen  Lithuania  became  a  subject  race  under  a  foreign  yoke,  then  hei 
Bciusko.  gave  his  genius  and  his  sword  to  America  in  her  stm^le  for 
Jow  has  come  the  time  that  the  land  of  freedom  can  ext«nd  her  1 
id  to  Lithuania,  and  commence  the  mutual  relations  between  the  t 
liis  relationship  is  made  more  deeirable  because  hundreds  of  thou 
ans  are  American  citizens,  and  numbers  of  them  have  shed  their  fa 
I  Italy,  Northern  Russia,  and  Siberia  for  American  ideala  and  her  t 
.ithuanians  emigrated  to  America  because  it  was  a  free  land.  ' 
huanian  nation  lives  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  it  ie  building  i 
public  upon  these  principles. 

his  is  the  extension  of  American  policy  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  not 
a  hut  of  America  as  well. 

ust  as  America  was  a  giver  of  freedom  tc  individuals  fleeing  from  aul 
I.  80  the  act  of  justice  asked  now  of  the  United  Stat4<e  wilt  be  the  cai 
Lithuania  as  a  nation.  That  is  what  we  expect;  that  is  what  all  a 
bnania  talk,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  villages:  that  is  the  unanimo 
ale  Lithuanian  press. 

*   1  implies,  without  a  doubt,  the  rebirth 
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Economic  relations  of  Tiithuania  with  America  will  be  more  beneficial  to  Lithuania 
than  if  she  came  under  the  economic  supremacy  of  any  European  nation. 

Lithuania  will  not  be  tempted  by  anything  un-American  because  Lithuania  and 
Aifierica  are  bound  by  too  many  ties  of  spirit  and  culture  in  common. 

UTHt7ANIA*8   ARDENT  STRUGGLE   AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM. 

Understanding  democracy  as  America  understands  it,. and  while  or^nizing  accord- 
ingly, from  the  very  beginning  Lithuania  suffered  fronj  contact  with  Bobhevism, 
which  spread  the  poison  throughout  Russia  and  which  inevitably  had  to  assail  its 
neighbors.  ,  .         , 

In  Lithuania  againitt  Bolshevism  stood  her  ancient  culture,  distinct  from  Russian, 
and  also  the  vital  interests  of  the  major  part  of  her  population — owners  of  small  farms 
and  the  home  owners  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

Lithuania's  convictions,  opinions,  experiences,  and  feelings  are  determinedly 
opposed  to  Bolshevism.  All  of  the  parties  in  Lithuania  have  united  in  this  opposition, 
including  the  socialists. 

The  partial  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Red  Army  and  its  evil  and  cruel  work 
in  the  short  time  before  it  was  driven  out  quicklv  fired  an  enduring  anti-Bolshevik 
spirit  in  all  lithuania.  Bolshevism  can  only  be  brou^t  into  Lithuania  by  force  or 
terror  exerted  from  without.  Independent  Lithuania  will  be  a  power  that  wilt 
weaken  BoU^evism. 

Bolshevism  is  the  fruit  of  Russia.  To  subjugate  Lithuania  anew  under  Russia,  be 
it  under  the  Bolshevik-Soviets  or  any  Russian  Government,  mi^t  strengthen  Bel- 
ize vism  in  the  world  by  giving  it  a  new  field  for  expansion. 

At  one  time  the  Bolshevik  masses  unexpectedly  entered  and  occupied  almost  half 
of  lithuania.  But  this  invasion  raised  against  them  the  ardor  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  Lithuanian  Army  drove  the  Bolsheviks  beyond  'the  boundaries  of  Lithuania. 

Ijately  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  concentrating  forces  near 
Dnnsk. 

The  Poles,  by  using  military  force  against  Lithuania,  are  practically  aiding  the 
Bolsheviks. 

If  at  this  moment  Lithuania's  efforts  in  her  struggle  against  the  Bolsheviks  do* 
not  receive  actual  and  moral  support  from  the  anti-Bol^evik  world,  then  the  world 
will  witness  the  sad  sight  of  a  small  nation  vainly  fighting  for  its  strong  ideals  and 
healthy  culture — the  same  ideals  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  great  democratic- 
nations  of  the  world.  Shall  Lithuania  be  left  in  this  day  of  peril,  while  the  Bolsheviks 
are  concentrating  on  her  front,  without  the  aid  of  these  great  nations? 

POLISH  INVASION  WEAKENS  UTHUANIA  AGAINST  BOLSHBVIKI. 

Poland  is  taking  adx'antage  of  the  delay  in  granting  independence  to  Lithuania 
and  has  already  by  force  and  arms  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  ethnographic- 
Lithuania. 

Lithuania,  being  forced  to  defend  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  weaken  her  forces  by  withdrawing  troops  from  the  Bolshevik  front  and 
using  them  to  meet  the  Polish  invasion. 

In  the  name  of  the  peace  conference  Gen.  Foch  established  ff  temporary  line  of 
demarcation  between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  advantageous  to  the  latter.  The  Poles 
^iolated  this  line.  At  present  only  the  Lithuanian  Army  is  defending  the  honor 
of  the  peace  conference  by  attempting  to  maintain  this  line.  That  army  believes- 
that  the  voice  of  America  will  support  it  in  this  course. 

LITHtJANIA  SEEKS  NO  FOREIGN  TERRFFORY. 

Lithuania  does  not  seek  from  anyone  any  foreign  territory. 

Parts  of  historic  Lithuania  remain  under  Germany  and  still  larger  areas  go  to  Polandt 

But  the  new-bom  republic  justly  will  not  suffer  the  severance  from  her  of  Lithuanian 

inhabited  territories  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  purely  Lithuanian  districts  that  have 

been  artificially  colonized. 

GBRMANT  HOSTILE  TO  LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

Lithuania's  independence  \b  not  desired  by  Germany,  especially  by  its  leaders  of 
political  thought  who  want  to  maintain  a  bridge  to  tne  east  and  to  keep  an  army 
outside  of  Germany  in  order  to  protect  East  Prtiasia. 
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From  its  geographical  location  Lithuania  is  either  an  open  gate  or  a  closed  wil- 
between  Germany  and  Russia  according  to  whether  she  is  allowed  to  come  under  th* 
control  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  countries,  or  is  enabled  to  set  up  a  permaoeDt 
independent  national  existence.  Germany's  next  logical  move  is  the  exploiuti't 
of  Russia  upon  which  she  would  like  to  depend  for  ner  supplies  of  both  men  *D'1 
material  in  her  scheme  of  future  expansion.  An  independent  Lithuania  would  t>^ 
an  effective  barrier  against  direct  communication  between  Germany  and  Riie^ia 
much  as  Belgium  is  a  barrier  between  Germany  and  France. 

m 

IMMEDIATE   RECOGNITION   AN   ACT   OF  JUSTICE. 

The  cultural  world  seeks  to  maintain  and  preeer\'e  from  destruction  that  vlii<h 
is  rare. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  differs  from  the  Slavs,  Germans,  and  others  in  her  ancifoi 
language,  with  its  distinctive  peculiarities. 

Added  to  the  political  there  is  thus  the  scientific  necessity  for  the  recognitioD  oi 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  denationalization  of  Lithuania  under  foreign  opF|n'r 
sion  would  drive  from  the  world  this  language,  the  nearest  tongue  to  the  aDcieni 
Sanscrit  now  extant. 

Litiiuania  now  is  a  Republic.  All  parties,  including  the  ethnical  minorities,  »i<' 
represented  in  the  Government.  The  peac«  conference  has  taken  official  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  Lithuania  and  its  Government  by  conferring  with  the  Lithuaiiiai 
commission  to  the  peace  conference,  by  appointing  an  interallied  comini»ion  to  th" 
Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  by  making  certain  provisions  regarding  the  Rne^ 
Niemen  and  the  port  of  Memel  and  by  establishing  a  temporary  line  of  deniarkiitioL 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland. 

The  United  States  indiAddually  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  Lithuar.u 
and  has  negotiated  with  the  Lithuanian  Government  by  sending  an  AmericaQ  oc. 
mission  to  Lithuania,  and  by  selling  food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  exifdr..' 
Lithuanian  Government. 

Recognition  of  the  independence  of  Lithuania  follows  logically  on  these  aciido? 

Recognition  should  not  r>e  delayed. 

Immediate  recognition  is  dictated  aUke  by  motives  of  sound  policy  and  of  jufM  ^ 

Signed  on  behau  of  the  Lithu  inian  citizens  of  America. 

Lithuanian  National  CouKCfL«». 
D.  F.  Mastauskas,  President, 
(\  V.  Chesnul,  Secretary. 
M.  J.  V1NIKA8,  PresidenL 
A.  M.  BACEVifcE,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  so  restricted  in  time. 

I  would  saj  to  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are  here  ihj: 
through  a  misunderstanding  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who  was  t 
have  appeared  next  week,  is  here  to  speak  for  India.     He  ha*:  i 
professional  engagement  and  I  suggest  that  we  hear  him  now. 

(The  following  statements   and   memoranda  were  subsequnr.!;- 
ordered  printed  in  the  record:) 

Memorandum  in  the  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukkaixk. 

[Presented  by  the  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians  of  America C 

friendly  relations  of  the  four  peoples. 

In  Europe. — From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea;  occupjdng  territory  greater  in  exi»*i/ 
i;han  Germany  and  France  combined,  are  situated  four  new  and  democratic  repul>lic^ 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine.    Their  combined  pouulations  numl^. 
nearly  80,000,000.    Their  armies  fighting  side  by  side  against  the  Bolslie\'i5t  re>Jim 
have  bound  them  into  a  league  for  defense  of  their  homes  and  countries. 

In  America. — ^Their  kindred  in  America,  numbering  about  3,000,000,  have  aIsoo  »z  ■ 
to  a  close  understanding  with  each  other  for  purposes  of  mutual  welfare  and  for  i^- 
establishment  of  proper  relations  between  their  former  countries  and  the  demot-r^.} 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  Italy,  the  pt«^«r- 
which  are  most  interested  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Europe  to  a  normal  and  in^y  (' 
condition.  They  have  formed  the  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuaiujixtf.  *r 
Ukrainians  of  America.    Their  duly  elected  representatives  take  the  liberty  at  t^:.* 
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time  of  presenting  the  case  of  their  mother  countrieSi  and  they  petition  that  each  of 
the^e  repubUcB  be  accorded  official  recc^ition  and  justice  in  any  and  all  treaties 
which  may  be  entered  into  affecting  their  political,  economic,  and  territorial  rights. 

Satumhie9a  of  the  league. — ^The  formation  of  this  brotherhood  among  these  peoples 
in  ihe  two  hemispheres  is  entirely  natural  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as 
Miperficial  or  temporary.  It  has  been  brought  about  in  Europe  by  many  circumstances 
anecting  their  racial,  economic,  and  political  existence  extending  over  many  centuries. 
Because  of  their  territories,  stretching  all  the  way  across  Europe,  and  because  of  differ- 
ences in  race  from  the  neighboring  nations,  they  were  obliged  at  various  times  to 
conduct  wan  of  defense  against  oppression  and  invasion  of  their  territories  and  against 
their  national  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Poles,  Kussians,  Tartars,  and  Germans. 

Each  nation  is  composed  distinctly  of  people  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language, 
history,  literature,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Each  has  become  independent  through 
its  own  effMts  and  each  has  established  a  government  of  its  own  strong  enough  to 
defend  its  country  against  the  Bolsheviki,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

Eftch  nation  is  composed  distinctly  of  people  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language, 
histor>',  literature,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Each  has  become  independent  through 
itf  own  e^orts  and  each  has  established  a  government  of  its  own  strong  enough  to 
defend  its  coimtry  against  the  Bolsheviki,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

OPPRESSION   BY  THE   NEIGHBORING   IMPERIAU8TIC  POWERS. 

Bif  old  Poland. — Generations  ago  the  peoples  of  these  republics  tasted  of  a  political 
tie  wiUi  Poland  and  found  it  an^^thing  but  endurable.  Their  languages,  religions, 
natioDal  rights,  and  economic  aspirations  were  ignored  and  abused  be\'ond  measure. 
Colonization  by  Poles,  the  imposition  of  the  Polish  language  with  a  dinerent  religion, 
as  well  as  the'  unwarranted  seizure  at  opportune  moments  of  territories  belonging  to 
I^etts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians,  were  as  much  the  order  of  the  day  as  the  Polish 
duplicity.  The  political  chicanery  and  snobbery  of  the  Polish  gentry  and  clerg>'  did 
not  at  all  end  with  the  partition  of  Poland.  Nor  did  the  partition  prevent  the  Poles 
from  using  their  ill-gotten  advantage  in  furthering  the  use  of  the  Polish  language 
through  religious  channels  and  in  oppressing  economically  their  comrades  in  mis- 
fMune. 

Greed  of  the  New  Polish  Government. — Since  Poland's  resurrection  as  an  independent 
.<tate,  the  people  of  these  four  republics  have  found  the  new  Polish  Grovemment  as 
insincere,  arrogant,  and  imperialistically  ambitious  as  in  the  past.  Under  pretense 
of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  where  no  Bolsheviki  were  present,  the  Polish  armies  have 
iKX'upied  parts  of  Ukraine  and  territories  of  East  Galicia  and  Volhynia,  where  the 
popiuation  is  almost  entirely  Ukrainian.  Under  the  same  pretense  they  have  occupied 
the  Lithuanian  territories  of  Grodno,  Vilna,  Minsk,  and  Suwalki.  Lithuanian  civil 
nHicials  were  arrested  and  replaced  by  Poles;  persecutioii  and  abuse  of  all  who  spoke 
the  language  of  the  country  was  inaugurated,  and  war  was  b^iin  on  the  Lithuanian 
per>ple  with  the  sole  object  of  incorporating  Lithuania  into  Poland.  This  was  still 
continued.  In  short,  all  of  Poland's  promised  activity  against  the  Bolsheviki  has 
proved  to  be  a  ruse  for  securing  the  help  of  the  Allied  Grovernments  in  her  attempt 
to  acquire  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Ukraine. 

By  Germany.— <jevmsai  attempts  to  gain  a  political  foothold  in  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  the  last  few  centuries,  aa  well  as  the  activities  of  their  notorious 
liindowning  Baltic  barons,  have  produced  results  among  the  natives  of  these  countries 
not  dissimilar  to  the  results  produced  by  the  Poles.  The  economic  exploitation  of 
th(«e  countries  by  the  mail-fisted  methods  of  the  Germans,  supported  by  the  officials 
and  court  camarilla  at  Petrograd,  has  served  to  make  the  people  bitter  enemies  of 
both  Germans  and  Russians. 

German  milUary  occupation. — Four  years  of  military  occupation  of  these  countries 
by  German  armies  in  this  war  and  the  abuse  inflicted  by  their  soldiers  upon  the 
natives  during  that  time  have  served  to  inspire  a  burning  hatred  in  the  heart  and 
Mul  of  every  native  man,  woman,  and  child.  Not  only  did  the  Germans  requisition 
al]  available  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  implements,  tools, 
machinery,  and  mipplies,  but  they  even  wantonly  destroyed  or  carried  away  seeds, 
hay,  straw,  grain,  pillows,  covers,  blankets,  sheets,  mattresses,  clothing,  linen, 
medical  BuppHeB,  and  furniture.  They  left  the  people  to  starvation,  exposure  to  the 
inclement  weath^,  and  ravaging  diseases.  They  flooded  these  countries  with  irre- 
deemable, worUilefls  paper  money,  and  they  planted  military  colonies  which  now  are 
alliance  with  the  Russians  in  order  to  secure  these  territories  for  Germany.  With 
the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki  they  bartered  and  traded  the  cities  and  territories  of  the 
Unfortunate  republics.  No  such  suffering,  misery,  and  devastation  were  wrought  in 
Poland,  Serbia,  Belgium,  France,  or  any  other  country  by  the  World  War  as  in 
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these  four  republics,  whose  people  fought  and  still  are  fighting  so  valiantly  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  There  never  was  and  never  can  be  any  pro-German  sentiment  it 
these  four  countries. 

By  Russia. — ^Russia  ruled  these  four  nations,  each  more  enlightened  than  heneli. 
for  more  than  a  century.  Her  sway  over  Ukraine  lasted  three  centuries.  Her  rulr 
was  notorious,  not  only  because  of  her  political,  racial,  and  economic  peraectttion  of 
alien  races,  but  because  of  her  thorough  corruption  and  the  unparalleled  Bhort- 
sightedness  of  her  political  policies.  Her  eagerness  to  denationalize  and  Russify  tb«* 
subject  nations  led  her  to  extremes.  The  most  enlightened  men  of  these  natiom. 
whose  only  crime  was  their  patriotism,  served  months  in  solitary  confinement  and 
years  in  exile  in  Siberia.  Even  Germans  were  given  more  rights  than  were  the  nativf^ 
inhabitants.  All  the  commerce  was  directed  into  Germany *s  hands,  while  the  native* 
were  driven  to  despair,  with  emigration  as  their  only  hope  for  betterment.  PHntine 
in  the  native  languages  were  prohibited,  although  all  foreign  languages  were  encour- 
aged and  protected. 

Russia  to-day. — ^The  incompetence  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  is  a  familitr 
story.    The  same  bureaucrats  and  autocrats  of  that  old  regime,  men  like  Admiiai 
Kolchak,  Gen.  Denikin,  and  their  assistants,  are  trying  to  assume  control  of  ih^ 
country  again,  but  they  are  not  one  whit  more  liberal  now  than  they  were  under  the 
Czars.    It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Kolchak  statutes  proWdes  thi- 
death  penalty  for  all  persons  who  advocate  the  principles  of  self-determination  or 
separation  from  the  old  Russian   Empire.    Russian  factions  supporting  Admin.      | 
Kolchak  and  his  direct  representatives  have  declared  that  as  soon  as  Russia  shall      t 
have  established  peace  within  her  own  proper  territory,  whether  controlled  by  ilif     ! 
Bolsheviki  or  by  thie  monarchists,  she  immediately  mil  take  steps  to  nxdlify  the  Treaty-     | 
of  Versailles.    Not  only  do  the  Russians  intend  to  destroy  the  four  republics  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine,  but  they  plan  to  crush  the  independenc«>      i 
of  Poland  and  Final nd  and  to  subjugate  even  Roumania.    To  carry  out  this  acWmf      i 
successfully,  Russians  are  prepared  to  enter  immediately  into  economic,  def^nii^r 
and  offensive  treaties  with  Germany.    The  unusual  diplomatic  activity  of  retvn*.      ^ 
date  among  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  the  Kolchak  elements,  as  well  as  the  military  itndr^- 
standing  which  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  Baltic,  is  a  bad  omen  for  p»» « 
in  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

THE    POWER   IN    THE    COOPERATION    OP   THE    FOUR    REPIBLICS    OP    E.HTHONIA.    LATV:  • 

LITHUANIA,   AND    UKRAINE. 

The  four  nations  have  no  ties  whatever  with  Germany,  Poland,  and  Rusdjt,  Tbfy 
are  independent,  and  their  right  to  independence  is.  historically,  racially,  and  by  tb* 
principle  of  self-determination,  indisputable.  Lithuanians,  Letts.  Esthonimns.'  aac 
iTkranians  differ  in  language  and  race  from  all  their  neij^hbors.  They  had  their  jod^ 
pendent  States  for  centuries.  They  gave  due  protection  to  all  creeds  and  peoiples 
and  lived  in  peace  and  toleration  among  themselves.  Together  they  now  jonn  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  command  the  situation  in  eastern  Eiurope. 

Their  natural  wealth. — Their  territory,  extending  in  a  wide  belt  all  the  way  fi>om  t2*r 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  most  productive  in  Europe.    Even  under  RosiaK 
domination  and  German  economic  influence,  and  at  times  when  Russia  proper  bad 
famines,  they  exported  immense  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potavoe^ 
fruits,  flax,  linens,  linseed  oil.  hemp,  wool,  feathers,  bristles,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry 
horses,  cattle,  graphite,  manganese,  quicksilver,  salt,  oil,  coal,  hardwoods,  biiildinc 
materials,  fish,  amber,  beet  sugar,  honey,  beeswax,  and  many  manufacture?.     Tbei 
have  great  waterways,  railroads,  and  many  ice-free  ports  within  their  own  proper 
territories.    Their  countries  are  ready  for  commercial  expansion  and  developmeni 
They  know  of  no  competitors  in  any  lines,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  axnons 
their  turbulent  neighbors. 

The  character  of  the  people. — The  natives  are  democratic,  industrious,  and  not  give© 
to  extreme  radical  views  or  to  economic  disturbances.  Their  farming  auid  laborin: 
classes  are  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  former  Russian  I^pirv 
Their  sons  attend  universities  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  have  filled  the  most  prt^mi* 
nent  places  in  the  professions,  literature,  industry,  and  the  administrative  oepan- 
ments  of  former  Russia.  Many  of  them  now  have  returned  to  aid  in  the  reconatnn* 
tion  and  defense  of  their  native  countries. 

Capacity  for  seff-governm^nt.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  countries  are  cmju 
ble  of  conducting  the  administration  of  their  own  countries  in  a  modem  and  peacv^tl 
manner  and  independently  of  Russia.  Poland,  and  Germany.  They  ba^'e  abciwn 
amazing  power  for  organization  in  the  development  of  their  armies  and  in  the  adtmA* 
istration  of  their  countries  for  defense  against  the  Poles  and  the  BolslievDd.  thoiisi* 
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Uie  ruin  and  misery  caused  by  the  German  armies  of  occupation  has  yet  to  be  over- 
come. Now  that  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  there  is  no  force  in  Europe  so 
effective  and  so  completelv  on  terms  of  good  understanding  politically  as  these  four 
newly  established  Republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine.  All  they 
aeek  at  the  hands  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  is  recognition  of  l^eir 
respective  Republics  ana  just  territorial  boundaries. 

BFFECr  OP  THE  TREATY  OF   VERSAILLES. 

I'oluih' Roumanian  harrier  inaiequaie. — ^The  so-called  barrier  that  has  been  con- 
•ttmcted  of  Poland  and  Roumania  for  the  purpose  of  separating  Germany  and  Russia 
15  not  only  inadeauate  in  population  and  territory,  but  it  lacks  strength  in  itself.  It 
is  not  composed  of  peaceful  and  homogeneous  peoples  and  it  is  surrounded  on  idl  sides 
bv  enemies.  Roumania  has  Bulgaria  on  the  south.  Hungary  on  the  west,  and  Russia 
'should  Ukraine  not  be  independent)  on  the  north  and  east.  From  all  of  these  she 
ha<<  taken  awav  some  territirv  and  thus  has  become  an  enemv  of  each. 

Poland  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  Roumania.  Although  she  baa  a  difficult  problem 
in  the  reconstruction  of  her  own  country,  she  has  eagerly  started  wars  with  her  neigh- 
bors for  territories  which,  in  some  cases,  belong  and  nave  belonged  to  those  neighl^rs 
from  time  immemorial,  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  some  parts  of  Prussia  and  Russian 
Poland  proper.  She  has  a  controversy  with  Gzechoslovatda  over  the  Bohemian  dis- 
trict of  Teschen^  with  Germany  she  is  contending  for  Posen,  Silesia,  and  parts  of  East 
and  West  Pnissia.  In  Lithuania  she  is  at  war  over  the  Districts  of  Suvalld,  Vilna, 
Grodno,  and  Minsk,  which  never  were  parts  of  Poland .  In  Latvia  she  claims  Inflanty . 
In  Ukraine  she  is  warring  for  all  she  can  seize,  especially  for  western  Ukraine,  or 
eastern  Galicia,  which,  until  recentlv,  wajs  a  part  of  Austria  and  were  for  centuries 
the  native  inhabitants  have  been  Ukranians  (Ruthenians).  Poland's  need  would 
not  stop  at  conqumng  all  Ukraine,  lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esthonia.  The  power  in 
Poland,  as  well  as  in  ftoumania,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  land-owning  gentry,  while  the 
peasants  present  splendid  material  for  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  or  for  an  economic 
revolution. 

The  autocratic  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces  give  even  less  promise  for  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  than  do  Poland  and  Rotmiania.  The  United  States  has  declared  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  Lansing  that  'Hhis  Government  has  announced  its  intention 
to  aaiist  Admiral  Kolchak  and  his  associates  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  found  legally 
pnurticable  to  do  so  and  has  reached  this  decision  only  because  of  its  conviction  that 
xidiitance  to  Russia  can  not  be  rendered  through  dealings  with  the  Bolshevik  regime 
at  Moscow,  but  also  because  of  the  liberal  policy  to  which  Admiral  Kolchak  has  com- 
mitted himself.''  Nevertheless,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Admiral  Kolchak  who 
rails  his  regime  the  ''all-Russian  Government"  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  inde- 
pendence or  self-determination  of  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  Uloaine.  Admiral 
Kolchak's  policy  i^  anything  but  liberal,  and  his  declaration  of  ''liberality"  are 
^'ague.  evasive,  and  meaningless.  His  binding  himself  and  his  associates  to  safe- 
guard free  institutions  in  Russia  by  the  earliest  practicable  meeting  of  the  constituent 
avembly  does  not  in  any  way  promise  self-detennination  to  the  peoples  who  are  in 
no  way  Ruaaian  and  who  are  now  free  and  independent. 

Instead  of  supporting  Poland,  Roumania,  and  the  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  imperial- 
ii<L<t,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  support  these  four  Republics  of  about  80,000,000 
people,  who  are  fighting  the  Bolshevija,  not  only  without  receiving^  any  help,  but 
with  much  interference  and  open  warfare  against  them  on  the  part  of  Poles,  Germans, 
and  the  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces,  freauently  in  the  rear  of  their  fightinjg  lines. 

Poland  in  occupying  Lithuanian  and  Ukraiman  territories  with  permission  of  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Versailles  on  pretense  of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  is  gradually 
extending  the  line  of  demarkation  laid  down  between  Lithuanian  and  Polish  troops, 
and  u  occupying  the  whole  of  Ukrainian  East  Galicia.  These  invasions  prevent 
effective  campaigns  by  the  Lithuanians  and  Ukrainians  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

These  four  Republics  feel  that  not  only  are  they  being  wronged  by  the  support 
given  by  the  Allies  to  Poland  in  her  occupation  of  territories  not  her  own,  but  that 
aome  provisions  of  the  Versailles  treaty  encroach  upon  their  inalienable  national 
riphts.  Articles  (Navigation)  331,  332,  338,  342,  and  345  provide  for  intemationaliza- 
lion  of  the  River  Niemen  with  its  connections.  This  river  flows  entirely  through 
territory  inhabited  by  Lithuanians  and  before  partition  was  owned  and  controlled 
by  Uthoania.  Article  99  of  section  10  does  not  provide  for  the  ce«ion  of  the  Lithuanian 
port  of  Memel  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  territory  adjoining  Memel  should 
als)  be  ceded  to  Lithuania,  and  northern  East  Prussia  with  native  Lithuanian  popula- 
tion should  be  given  the  right  of  determining  the  government  the  inhabitants  wish 
to  live  under. 
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Article  87.  section  8,  should  not  extend  the  boundary  of  Poland  into  LithiianbLn 
territory.     (See  lines  11,  12,  and  13.) 

Article  94,  section  9,  does  not  provide  a  right  of  plebiscite  for  the  LithiianiAn 
part  of  East  Prussia. 

CONCLU8TON. 

In  order  to  promote  cordial  relations  with  these  four  democratic  republics  at  an  eaHy 
date  and  establish  peace  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  aee  that  tbeu 
proper  territorial  rights  are  respected  by  their  neighbors,  and  ^laninteed  by  tr«itief, 
and  that  their  respective  republics  are  given  recognition  of  their  independence  by  Tb# 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

V^^le  representatives  of  these  republics  on  many  occasions  have  presented  tbexr 
demands  for  each  country  separately,  and  frequently  jointly,  at  VersailleSy  LondoQ 
and  Washington,  the  present  request  and  petition  to  the  pnncipa]  allied  and  «flK*n- 
ated  powers,  the  Unitea  States,  Great  Britain,  Italv,  Japan  and  France,  is  to  the  e&tr\ 
that: 

1.  Independence  of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Ukrainiai. 
respectively,  be  recognized  at  an  early  date,  in  each  case  with  their  Dational  terriT^in- 
ties  intact. ' 

2.  The  said  four  republics  be  accorded  all  necessary  means  for  the  reconsCructi  « 
of  their  respective  countries,  for  the  immediate  establiahment  of  commerce,  and  kr 
defense  against  invasion. 

3.  No  neighboring  country  under  any  pretext  be  given  consent  or  permudun  &• 
occupy  temporarily  or  permanently  any  part  of  territory  belonging  to  ttke&s  fm 
republics. 

4.  All  four  above-mentioned  reptiblics  be  permitted  to  join  the  league  of  natioiH 
at  an  early  date,  as  independent  and  soverign  States. 

5.  The  privileges  and  rights  included  in  Article  X  of  the  covenant  of  tJie  icauuf 
of  nations  be  extended  only  to  such  nations  as  will  come  to  a  peaceful  n*yfCTT**"'^''Y 
with  their  neighboring  countries  as  to  their  proper  boundaries  with  them  and  mm  mLa1\ 
have  withdrawn  all  their  troops  from  disputed  territory. 

6.  Poland  be  compelled  to  withdraw  at  once  her  troops  from  all  Lithttaaian  VBat- 
tories,  particularly  from  Grodno,  Suwalki,  Vilna  and  Mmsk,  and  from  all  Uktakiitfi 
territories,  particularly  of  East  Gralicia  and  Volhynia. 

7.  No  Gk)vemment  representing  Russia  or  any  faction  thereof  be  given  rBOCNenitk« 
or  aid  until  it  shall  have  definitely  recognizea,  without  any  reservation,  hifi  indt- 
pendence  of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Ukrainia,  respectivst; 

8.  The  Lithuanian  inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  part  of  East  Proana,  fcrmtarh  • 
part  of  Lithuania  proper,  be  given,  if  not  ceded  outright  to  Litiiuania,  at  lewt  thf 
right  to  choose  the  government  under  which  they  shall  live  (see  Art.  94»  8ec.  IX 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  West  and  East  Prussia  which  are  partly  inhabited  hi 
Poles. 

9.  Articles  (Navigation)  331^  332,  338,  342,  and  345  of  the  V««aiUes  Peace  Traarr 
be  so  construed  as  not  to  permit  intemationatization  of  the  River  Niem^i  with  ail  iv 
**  connections,  '  but  to  cede  the  same  to  Lithuania. 

10.  Article  99  of  Section  X  of  the  Versailles  peace  treaty  with  Germany  be  ao  oo 
strued  as  to  cede  the  Lithuanian  port  of  Memel,  lately  of  the  German  "^mpore,  duI 
to  the  associated  powers,  but  to  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  territory  mentioneathmia 
as  ceded  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  Article  87,  Sectioii  VI il, 
be  so  construed  as  to  define  Poland's  border  to  the  point  of  meeting  ol  the  aoathen 
border  of  Gubemia  Suvalki  with  the  boundary  of  East  Pnissia. 

11.  German  troops  and  all  their  military  and  civilian  colonists  be  compeU«d  u> 
withdraw  from  all  territories  of  these  four  republics  at  once. 

12.  No  territory,  in  whole  or  in  part,  properly  belonging  to  these  republics  which 
has  been  colonized  by  foreign  elements  or  where  a  foreign  language  has  been  intxl^ 
duced  while  the  native  population  was  under  political  disadvantage  he  giveii  tiir 
privilege  of  self-determination  by  plebiscite  separately  from  the  country  to  which  u 
properly  belongs,  nor  be  ceded  outright  to  any  neighlloring  or  other  foragn  pofwvr 

13.  Germany  and  Poland  be  compelled  to  reimburse  these  countries  for  all  dainue* 
done. 

14.  All  decisions  be  rendered  solely  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  in  acxonian:^ 
with  those  aims  as  were  proclaimed  that  this  war  was  fought  for. 


The  Ukrainian  Federation  of  the  United  States,  which  ia  a  union  of  aoeieiie$  wMrtif^Q  /»«* 
Americanization  on  this  suk  and  for  a  free  Ukraine  on  the  other  Me,  be^  to  odd^Mb  fik- 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales  Senate  asft^lows: 

Whereas  we,  the  Ukrainian  immigrants  in  North  America  (one  million  in  namUf  • 
by  reason  of,  among  other  things,  our  work  in  connection  with  war  industhes.  and  by 
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eaiisting  by  teiH  of  thousands  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  Overseas  Expe- 
ditionary Armies,  hoped  and  expected  that  the  victory  of  the  allied  cause  would 
bring  political  freedom  to  the  oppressed  nations  of  eastern  Europe,  including  the 
Ukrainian  people,  according  to  etnographical  boundaries; 

And  whereas  thie  Ukrainians  were  among  the  very  first  of  the  nations  of  the  former 
Ra9.sian  Empire  to  oi^nize  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  and  raising  armies  to  pro- 
test western  Europe  from  the  Bolsheviki  invasion,  thereby  following  in  the  footsteps 
i»f  their  grandfathers,  the  Cossacks,  who  saved  European  civilization  from  Tartar 
hordes; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  Government  several  times  proposed  to  pay  up  one- third 
of  all  debts  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  if  the  peace  conference  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  army,  under  Gen.  Petlura,  practically  without  muni- 
tions and  medicine,  are  in  death  grips  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  armies  which  have 
invaded  Ukraine  for  the  purpose  ot  pillaging  the  Ukrainian  granaries,  and  arousing 
and  stirring  the  fiieB  of  anarchy  in  middle  Europe; 

And  whereas  the  present  Poii^  administration,  falsely  pretending  to  fi^ht  Russian 
Bolshexism,  received  from  the  Allies  ammunition  ana  supplies  and  with  soldiers 
including  50,000  American  Polish  volunteer  soldiers)  are  not  really  fighting  the 
Bolsheviki,  but,  instead,  endeavoring  to  conquer  Lithuania,  White  Kussia,  and 
Ukraine,  massacring  the  civil  population  of  those  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  those 
countries; 

And  whereas  the  Polish  army  of  Gen.  Haller  breaking  the  armistioe  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians in  eastern  Galicia  (the  armistice  signed  in  Paris  under  the  authority  of  the  peace 
conference),  attacked  the  Ukrainian  army  when  a  majority  of  units  of  that  army  had 
alroBkdy  been  sent  by  the  Ukrainian  authorities  to  assist  tne  Ukrainian  Gen.  Petlura 
against  Bolsheviki  armies  within  the  Ukraine; 

And  whereas  Gen.  Pilsudsky,  head  of  the  Polirii  army  in  eastern  Galicia,  as  well  as 
the  Poli^  Premier  Pftderewsky,  have,  notwithstanding  so  called  "official  reports'* 
from  Warsaw,  been  proven  to  be  utterly  untruthful  in  tne  claims  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ukrainians  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  they  were  massa- 
cring Jews  and  in  sympathy  with  G^mans  and  Austrians; 

And  whereas  the  incorporation  of  Ukrainian  lands  into  a  Polish  Republic  would, 
without  a  doubt,  create  anew  the  old  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  and  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  world  jieace  for  the  future; 

And  whereas  the  occupation  by  the  Roumanians  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina 
settled  by  Ukrainians,  and  eastern  Galicia  by  Poles,  does  not  give  a  joint  front  for 
Poles  and  Roumanians  against  Russian  Bol^evism,  but  is  really  a  joint  conquest  of 
Ukraine; 

And  whereas  if  the  peace  conference,  misled  by  misrepresentation  by  Russian 
representatives  of  the  oui  r^^ime,  fails  to  recognize  and  agree  to  the  independence  of 
the  Ukndne  Republic  this  will  be  without  doubt  resulting  in  great  injury  to  Ukraine 
and  its  permanent  hostility  between  Ukraine  and  Russia; 

And  whereas  the  invasion  of  Ukraine  in  her  ethno^rsphical  boimdaries  means  for 
Ukraine  the  return  of  the  Polish  aristocrats,  and  Jesuits,  and  means  further  a  return 
to  economic  slavery  when  the  Ukrainian  peasants  were  pressed  to  work  18  hours 
daily  on  the  Polish  fields  for  a  wage  amounting  to  20  Austrian  or  4  American  cents. 
It  means,  further,  the  return  of  religious  jxersectition  which  the  Ukrainian  people 
Btiflered  for  centuries  when  the  orthodox  Ukraine  was,  fortunately,  affiliated  with 
Roman  Catholic  Poland; 

And  whereas  in  the  newly  created  Polish  State  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the 
State  religion  and  there  ore  many  Ukrainians  who  are  orthodox  and  Protestants  and 
only  3,000.000  Greek  Catholics  and  about  half  a  million  Roman  Catholics,  and  then 
observe  with  deep  ^ef  the  Polish  movement  in  Ukraine,  remembering  the  Ukrainian 
history,  when  religious  wars  with  Poland  waeed  ceaselessly — lasted  three  centuries — 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  reoent  return  of  the  Poles  into  Galicia 
Was  inatignrated  by  their  setting  fire  to  50  Greek  Catholic  churches,  the  closing  of  500 


Therefore  we  ask  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  name  of  righteousness,  of 
HNilization,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  to  propose  a  resolution  that  it  is  within 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  this  Government — 

1.  Recognize  the  Ukminian  Republic  in  its  ethnographical  boimdaries; 

2.  Direct  and  command  the  Polish-Roumanian  armies  to  forthwith  withdraw  from 
Ukrainian  soil;  and 
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3.  That  is  case  of  disputed  territories  settled  or  claimed  by  the  UkraLaians 
claimed  by  Poles  and  Roumanians,  a  plebiscite  be  taken  in  each  case  to  deride  hr 
vote  of  the  populace  the  future  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

MiROSLAV   SlCHINSKT^ 

Pruident  Ukrainian  Ftdtratwn 


Memorandum  IN  Regard  to  the  Recoonition  of  the  Ukrainian   Rkfibui 

ByMlROBLAV  SlCHINSKY. 

{Submitted  to  the  Coromittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  ITnited  States  Sciiatf»  by  the  ITkrainiaii  f«d^T> 

tion  of  the  United  States  at  the  hearing  held  on  Aug.  29, 1919] 

The  Ukrainians,  the  largest  of  the  submerged  nationalities  which  thiB  var  it  if 
liberate,  are  a  Slav  people  numberins  over  thirty-five  million  souls.  Their  land  lis* 
between  that  of  two  better  known  Slay  peoples,  the  Poles  and  the  Ruasians,  fr^C} 
both  of  whom  they  are  sharply  distinguished  in  economics,  language,  character,  xiui 
history. 

Politically  Ukraine  can  be  termed  the  cradle  of  democratic  and  republif*an  idfa» 
in  Slavdom  and  the  homeland  of  small  freeholders. 

Economically  it  belong  to  the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  The  Ukraine  htAtm 
the  war  produced  one-tmrd  of  the  total  Russian  output  of  grain,  five-flixtbi»  of  t^' 
sugar,  most  of  the  wine  and  fruit,  one-third  of  the  cattle,  60  per  cent  of  the  iron,  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  pit  coal,  90  per  cent  of  the  anthracite,  50  per  cent  of  the  salt,  and  t}I 
of  the  mercury. 

For  long  generations  in  the  past  the  Ukrainians  maintained  their  own  State,  at  *c^ 
period  even  under  republican  form  of  government,  until  in  the  seveateenih  ii«i 
eighteenth  centuries  it  fell  before  the  expansion  of  Russia.  A  minor  part  of  westen 
Ukraine,  the  Province  which  is  known  at  present  as  East  Galicia,  had  been  ini  •:? 
porated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1340  by  force  of  arms  and  became  eubje«  t  u 
the  Austrian  rule  at  Poland's  forcible  partition,  in  1772.  Therefore^  since  then.  \rA\ 
Polish  and  Russian  believers  in  historic  rights  have  daimed  the  privilege  of  govemi':; 
over  Ukraine. 

After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Ukrainians,  in  the  eighteenth  centur>%  tJie  Russ^ 
Government  wished  to  absorb  them  into  their  own  people,  the  Great  Russians.  di.«J 
did  its  best  to  destroy  their  institutions,  their  language,  and  their  self-govemmf^t 
It  adopted  the  convenient  theory  that  they  were  the  lost  brothers  of  the  Great  K'l^ 
sians  and  ofiicially  designated  them  as  Little  Russians.  The  Petrograd  Academy  -< 
Science,  however,  better  informed,  and,  we  may  say,  less  disingenuous  thaA't>f 
Government,  has  ruled  that  the  Ukrainian  language  ^the  literary  history  of  v^bj  j 
shows  many  distinguished  writers)  is  not  a  Russian  dialect,  but  a  separate  tonp*. 
and  that  the  Ukrainians  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  national  entity. 

That  in  spite  of  unscrupulous  and  persevering  suppression  of  Ukrainian  na^antli;;} 
by  the  Tz^om,  the  Ukrainian  people  did  not  become  Russianized,  and  tliax  tK 
leaders  of  the  Ukrainian  political  thought  never  abandoned  the  struggle  ior  se::- 
govemment  of  their  country,  is  amply  shown  hy  the  history  of  revolutioiiaiT*  uoi 
nationalist  movements  in  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  last  century.  In  1906*  thnv 
Were  in  the  first  Russian  Duma  (parliament)  63  Ukramian  representatives,  40  of  wbv^ 
belonged  to  a  Ukrainian  parliamentary  party.  They  clearly  formulated  the  popokr 
demand  for  a  complete  territorial  autonomy  of  Ukiainian  leindB  within  the  Ru»isl 
federation  which  was  hoped  for,  and  started  a  great  national  movement  for  politicil 
democracy  in  Ukraine. 

At  that  time  Ukrainian  population  of  the  Austrian  Galida  was  still — to  qnot^!  ths 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica — under  ''an  alien  yoke  both  politicalljrand  economicallv ' 
This  was  not  a  purely  Austrian,  but  a  combined  Austro-Pobsh  yoke.  What  W 
enabled  the  Polish  landed  nobility  and  bureaucracy  to  remain  absolute  masters  of  th^ir 
Ukrainian  fellow  citizens  in  East  Galicia  was  an  old  baieain,  whereby  the  Pi>Ud 
aristocracy  undertook  to  support  the  Hapsbuig  dynasty  as  long  as  the  Austrian  Ck^t- 
emment  did  not  interfere  witn  its  exploitation  of  ihe  Ruthenians,  as  the  Ukiaink&f  c** 
Austria  were  called. 

Against  ^reat  odds  the  Ukrainians  of  Galicia  were  fighting  in  the  Yienneae  parli^ 
ment  and  in  the  Provincial  Diet  for  the  autonomy  of  the  territory  ethnograx^icilly 
known  as  Ukrainian  in  East  Galicia,  and  East  Bukovina  as  a  self-^veming  ami  with  • 
National  Ukrainian  Assembly  in  Lembeig,  and  with  a  Uknunian  adminlatialvMi 
within  the  Austro-Hun^uian  Empire. 

The  Great  War  and  me  following  revolutionary  period  in  eastern  Eiume  ha^^  ^^ 
tirely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  Ukrainian  problem,  and  after  the  biwc-in>  of  th^ 
Romanoff  and  Hapsbuig  dominions  follows  the  natural  demand  of  the  tFicnnuia 
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people  for  the  unification  of  its  tenitariee,  and  for  their  oiganization  into  a  democratic 
republic.  This  gave  rise  to  great  hopes  for  the  liberation  of  Ukraine  and  the  creation 
of  two  Ukxainian  States,  the  Grreat  Ukraine  and  the  Galician,  which  immediately 
proclaimed  their  union  into  one  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

The  peace  conference,  however,  did  not  approach  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 
Not  amy  did  the  f^reat  powers,  until  not  now  recognize  the  independence  of  Ukraine, 
fipjiting  against  the  government  of  Trotski,  but,  contrary  to  every  con8iderationK>f  jus- 
tice and  expedience,  they  have  formulated  their  policy  toward  unification  of  Ukraine 
in  the  following  terms: 

''The  Polish  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  in  eastern  GaUcia  a  civil  gov- 
ernment, after  having  fixed  with  the  allied  and  associated  powers  an  agreement  whose 
clauses  shaU  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autonomy  of  this  territory  and  the  reli^ous 
Ub^y  of  its  inhabitants.  This  agreement  shall  be  based  on  the  right  of  free  dispo- 
sition, which,  in  the  las.t  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galida  are  to  exercise  regard- 
ing their  political  aUegiance.  The  period  at  which  such  a  right  shall  be  exercised 
eiml  be  &ced  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  by  the  organ  to  which  these 
delegate  their  power.  *  * 

As  against  this,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  extraction  expect  that  the  United  States 
Senate  will  express  the  opinion  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  Polish  occupation  of 
East  Galicia,  and  that  the  Ukrainian  people  there  should  be  given  the  ix)esibility  of 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  This  demand  is  biised  on  the  undisputed 
preponderance  of  the  Ukrainian  population  in  East  Galicia,  and  their  manifest  and 
stroni^ly  contested  right  and  desire  for  union  with  Ukraine.  There  is  scarcely  any 
Amencan  or  British  political  student  of  authority  who  would  favor  the  forcible  aimex- 
ation  of  that  province  to  the  Republic  of  Poland.  If  this  is  done,  then  the  hope  of  a 
pennanent  settlement  of  the  Polish-Ukrainian  problem  must  be  despaired  of,  and 
another  great  center  of  national  dissatisfaction  will  have  been  created,  not  only  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Ukraine,  but  to  that  of  Russia  as  well. 

The  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  State  does  not  preclude  the  organization  of 
the  United  States,  composed  of  free  nations,  occupying  the  territory  of  the  former 
Ruanan  Empire,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  not  been  averse 
to  the  idea  of  such  a  federation.  Their  political  leaders  have  the  credit  to  be  the 
originators  of  the  above  idea  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Ukrai- 
nian people  approved  of  it  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1917.  The  modem 
tendency  is  toward  the  unification  of  states  in  the  economic  as  well  as  other  spheres, 
and  that  tendency  is  rightly  to  triumph  in  the  end,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
M  Russia  was  not  an  organic  unit,  and  both  the  Tzarist  as  well  as  Prince  Lvoff  *8  and 
Korensky's,  and  subsequejitly,  Lenin's  regime,  show  that  the  Russian  people  are 
not  capable  of  organizing  such  a  federal  union  from  above.  It  requires  a  much  greater 
political  ability  than  the  Russian  race  can  justly  claim,  and,  tnerefore,  it  is  much 
'^for  to  first  reco^ize  the  independence  of  separate  states  as  a  basis  for  their  union, 
than  to  forcibly  incorporate  them  in  one  assumably  indi\'i8ible  Russia. 

Once  a  series  of  strong  independent  states  has  arisen  from  out  the  ruins  of  the  Russian 
Empire  of  the  past,  says'  a  Ukrainian  statesman,  these  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
examine  their  rektions.  economic,  social,  and  political,  with  one  another,  and  to 
liuild  up  a  system  of  cooperation  among  themselves,  whose  foundations  will  rest 
uf»on  natural  evolution  ana  spontaneous  action. 

Ukraine  surely  deserves  credit  for  its  tenacious  struggle  for  liberty.  Unaided  and 
unrecognized,  attacked  by  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  Armies  in  the  west,  and  by  Gen. 
I>enkin*s  troops  in  the  east,  ravaged  by  typhus,  void  of  medicine,  supplies,  machinery 
and  munitions,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  been  able,  after  four  years  of  war,  and 
without  adequate  preparation  lor  self-government,  to  organize  under  Gen.  Simon 
Pctluia  a  miutar>'  aefense  against  Bolshevism  and  a  democratic  state  for  the  people, 
including  schools,  universities,  and  other  educational  institutions.  Indeed,  notwith- 
ftAnding  its  gallant  struggle  against  repeated  invasions  by  the  Bolshevist  armies  of 
Fluasia,  the  l^krainian  Republic  until  the  present  time  did  not  receive  any  encourag:e- 
ment  from  America,  and  even  people  suffering  from  typhus  were  not  successful  in 
th<«ir  appeals  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Am^can  people  of  Ukrainian  descent  believed  that  the  United  States  Senate 
Would  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  a  free  Ukrainian  Republic. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Governments  of 
Prance  and  Great  Britain  over  this  question,  the  American  Government  did  not 
formulate  its  policy  with  relation  to  Ukraine.  Both  France  and  England  would  like 
u>  see  the  Ukrainians  have  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki,  but  France  apparently  is 
opposed  to  recognizing  their  independence  afterwards. 

Great  Britain,  to  the  contrary,  seems  disposed  to  encourage  the  Baltic  peoples  and 
probably  also  the  ITkrainians  in  their  struggle  for  independence.    It  is  assumed  that 
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the  French  helieve  that  Germany  would  soon  succeed  in  dominating  the  indepen*^**?. 
states  which  might  be  formed  in  Ukraine  and  along  the  Baltic.  Great  Britain.  h«^ 
ever,  appears  to  believe  that  she  herself  could  dominate  these  states,  if  foniie<l 

The  people  of  America,  by  recognizing  and  cooperating  with  the  Repiibht-  •< 
Ukraine,  would,  besides  laying  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  development  of  ea»**'ni 
£uroj>e,  secure  an  open  door  for  American  commerce  with  a  nation  eoual  to  th^t  ti 
Italy  in  number,  and  occupying  a  territory  which  is  twice  as  large  as  tnat  of  Fraor* 
American  machinery  and  enterjprise,  as  well  as  such  manufactured  goods  Of^  b**-**- 
clothes,  medicine,  and  others  in  great  quantity  would  find  a  good  market  in  I'kmnir 
as  soon  as  the  blockade  of  Odessa  has  been  lifted. 


The  Problem  of  Eastern  Gaucta  Before  the  Peace  (\)NFKRKXcr.. 

By  Dr.  Mich4E1.  Loiw^ky,  Assistant  flecretary  of  Foreign  Albilrs,  Western  Hlrtrtrt  of  tJie  l'krwft»« 
People's  Republic.  Chairman  of  the  Extraordinary  relegation  for  Polish  and  Ukrainian  Quv«ti«o 

I. 

Being  a  member  of  the  State  secretariat  of  the  Government  of  the  Weatem  Difitni  * 
of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  and  the  chairman  of  extxaordinary  mianfin  • «' 
Polish-Ukrainian  question  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  I  consider  my  dut;.  ti* 
present  minutely  the  position  taken  by  the  peace  conference  in  regard  to  the  Ukrainiac 
part  of  Qalicia. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Austro-Hungary  monarchy  had  been  broken  up.  ihr 
Ukrainian  provinces  of  Austro-Hun^ary  (the  Ukrainian  part  of  Galicia.  the  lloaimaQ 
part  of  BuKovina,  and  the  Ukrainian  part  of  Hungary)  united  and  constituted  tb»- 
Weatem  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

On  November  1, 1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  organized  at  the  conventjtu 
held  in  Lemberg  on  October  19,  1918,  and  composed  of  the  Ukrainian  repreBeafcahxff 
to  the  Austrian  Parliament  and  to  the  provincial  diets,  and  of  the  delegatei  of  th*^ 
Ukrainian  parties,  took  over  the  control  of  the  government. 

According  to  the  later  organization,  the  government  of  the  Western  XTkniniaa 
People's  Republic  is  as  follows*  The  legislative  power  is  vested  with  the  UkrainiaL 
National  Council,  which  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  elected  delegat^r  •*< 
districts  and  cities.  The  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  the  executive  committee  •' 
the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  composed  of  10  persons.  The  executive  power  v 
vested  with  the  State  secretariat,  composed  of  State  secretaries,  each  adminiFtehfic 
his  special  ministerial  resort. 

Immediately,  diuine  the  first  days  of  November,  1919,  the  Ukrainian  XaticcA) 
Council  decided  that  the  State  secretariat  should  prepare  and  carry  out  the  union  t< 
all  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  into  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

After  the  matter  had  been  prepared,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  at  the  meecioc 
of  January  3.  1919.  by  a  unanimous  vote  enacted  the  law  proclaiming  the  umon  inu 
one  nation  of  the  Western  Ukrainian  People^s  Republic  with  the  Ukndnian  P^op)^*  * 
Republic  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

On  January  22, 1919,  the  imion  of  the  Ukrainian  Irovinces  was  solemnly  prorlaiii>^^ 
and  celebrated  in  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  Kiev. 

In  this  manner,  the  Ukiainian  Provinces  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  mooanbir 
became  a  part  of  the  United  Ukrainian  People's  Republic.  Until  the  State conftiu- 
tion  of  whole  Ukraine  has  been  elaborated,  they  preserved  an  autonomy  under  t2» 
name  of  the  VVestem  District  of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

II. 

Since  the  very  moment  the  Western  Ukrainian  People*8  Republic  was  Ofgani?*^' 
Poland  proceeded  with  a  war  a^inst  her  in  order  to  conquer  eastern  Galicia. 
In  this  war,  the  Entente  nations  acted  as  mediators  between  Poland  and  Ukraine 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  November  191S,  when  the  war  was  still  in  progrcffi  in  tit- 
city  of  iJember^,  there  appeared  in  Lemberg  the  official  of  the  Frencli  embaan^  it 
Jassy,  Mr.  Villam,  declaring  that  he  came  with  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  viri; 
the  situation  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  succeed  in  reconciling  both  <ati«^ 
Mr.  Villain  came  from  Jassy  accompanied  by  a  Pole  by  the  name  of  Sokoinicki  aoit 
all  the  time  he  worked  for  the  Poles.  As  is  well  known.  Polish-Ukrainian  negoUaTivo* 
were  going  on  in  Lemberg.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Villian  was  prevcDt.  Il<^ 
he  expressed  himself  so  unreservedly  in  favor  of  Polish  claims  that  L  at*tiji9  w^  i^' 
chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  delegates,  was  obliged  to  interrupt  him  and  to  call  li» 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking  not  as  if  he  were  an  impartial  mediator,  but 
af)  if  he  were  a  Polish  agent. 

About  the  end  of  January  1919,  there  arrived  in  Lemberg  the  mission  of  Entente 
nations,  headed  by  the  French  Gen.  Bartelmy,  and  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
France,  England,  United  States,  and  Italy.  The  said  mission  stayed  a  long  time  in 
Lemberir,  taking  part  in  the  banquets  to  them  bv  Polish  authorities,  and  toasting  to 
the  honor  of  Poland.  Polish  newspapers  wrote  that  this  mission  has  for  its  object  to 
bring  about  an  armistice  between  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians.  To  the  general 
a<«toni9hnient,  however,  the  mission  were  preparing  themselves  for  this  task  only  in 
Lember^  and  only  in  Polish  circles.  They  neither  tried  to  make  any  connections  with 
the  Ukrainian  circles  in  Lemberg,  nor  did  they  go  out  into  the  Ukrainian  territory  widi 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  Ukrainian  problem. 

About  February  20,  the  mission  headed  by  Bartelmy  demanded  from  the  Ukrainian 
ohief  commandants  to  stop  fighting,  declaring  that  they  intended  to  carry  on  n^rotia- 
tion9  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  but  they  will  not 
rany  the  negotiations  unless  fitting  will  be  stopped.  At  the  same  time  the  mienon 
decfared  that  should  the  Ukrainian  commandant  in  chief  refuse  to  stop  fighting,  this 
^11  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Ukrainian  government  rejects  the  mediation  of 
the  Entente  powers. 

The  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief,  after  a  conference  with  the  State  secretariat, 
agreed  to  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  became  effective  in  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 25. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  ddegates  of  the  ^tate  secretariat  arrived  in 

I. em  berg  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  about  the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice. 

The  whole  day  of  February  26  was  spent  in  conference  of  the  Ukrainian  delegates 

with  the  Allied  mission:  the  mission  were  informing  themselves  on  the  Ukrainian 

question. 

After  this  the  mission  demanded  that  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  delegates  hold 
a  common  meeting,  and  declared  it  is  the  wish  of  the  miasion  that  both  sides  should 
reach  an  agreement.  In  ca^e  no  aereement  will  be  reached,  the  mission  itself  shall 
present  the  parties  with  an  agreement  of  armistice. 

The  conference  which  was  held  with  the  Poles  on  February  26,  in  the  evening, 
accomplished  nothing. 

On  February  27  the  mission  of  Barthelmy  passed  into  the  territory  of  the  Ukrainian 
Blate,  to  the  city  of  Hiodorow,  in  order  to  meet  Petlura,  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
directorate,  who  at  that  time  came  to  the  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief  in  Chodorow. 
On  February  2S  the  mission  i>re8ented  both  sides  with  their  proposal  of  armistice. 
Acrording  to  this  plan  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  fignting  sides  should 
pass  to  the  ea^t  of  the  city  of  Drohobyez.  This  meant  that  the  Uknunians  had  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  not  only  this  part  of  Ukrainian  Galicia  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Poles,  but  tAoo  to  cede  to  the  roles  ^-ast  territory,  together  with  the 
oil  wells  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Drohobyez,  which  were  then  on  the  unthreatened 
pospession  of  the  Ulmiinian  army. 

Of  course  the  Ukrainians  could  not  accept  such  an  armistice.  The  war  went  on. 
The  State  secretariat,  in  a  wireless  message,  presented  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
peace  conference  the  partisan  behavior  of  the  Allied  mission  and  demanded  an 
unpartial  solution  of  the  c^uestion. 

The  Supreme  Council  discussed  the  question  at  its  meeting  on  ^farch  19  and  decided 
to  iqppeal  to  both  parties  to  sign  an  immediate  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the  front  line. 
The  Supreme  Council  went  on  to  declare  *'that  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  both  sides 
9f  to  the  territorial  claims  and  to  mediate  in  Paris  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
delegates  or  through  siirae  other  representatives  selected  by  both  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  pro\ision8  of  the  armistice." 

Having  received  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  the  State  secretariat  imme- 
diately answered  that  it  has  been  accepted,  and  ordered  Gen.  Pavlenko,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  make  suitable  arrangements. 

On  March  27  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  representatives  met  in  the  city  of 
Ch>Tow.  However,  the  armistice  was  not  agreed  upr)n,  aa  the  Poles  refused  to  sign 
the  armistice  on  the  basis  announced  bv  the  Supreme  Council  in  the  decision  of 
March  19  and  demanded  that  the  armistice  be  made  on  the  bases  of  the  plan  of  the 
Gen.  Barthelmy. 

The  Ukraninian  government  notified  the  Supreme  (*ouncil  of  this  attitude  of  the 
Poles. 

Confident  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  force  the  Poles  to  sign  the  armistice,  the 
Ukrainian  go^*e^lment  repeatedly  made  offers  of  armistice  negotiations,  the  last 
offer  dated  May  19.    The  Poles,  however,  rejected  every  offer. 

Thus  the  war,  which  the  Ukrainians  wanted  to  stop,  confonning  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  February  19,  was  going  on,  due  to  the  foult  of  the  Poles.    The 
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Poles,  who  just  at  that  time  received  permisBion  for  passage  of  the  Polish  army  of  Gen 
Haller  from  France  to  Poland,  decided  to  continue  the  war,  hoping  by  means  of  that 
army  to  occupy  the  entire  eastern  Galicia. 

Beside  their — as  we  have  seen — unsuccessful  endeavors  on  the  spot  purporting  to 
bring  about  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  State  secretariat,  having  in  mind  th^" 
declaration  of  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  is  ready  to  mediate  between  the  two 
parties  in  Paris,  dispatched  to  Paris  an  extraordinarv  delegation  for  the  Polish- 
Ukrainian  question,  composed  of  three  men:  Dr.  Micnael  Lozinsky,  the  aspif^ant 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation:  Col.  Dmytro  Witowskv.  th#- 
late  State  secretary  of  inilitary  affairs,  as  a  member  of  the  del^ation:  and  Mr 
Alexander  Kulchitsky,  the  official  of  the  Stat«  secretariat  for  foreign  affairs,  as  serTe- 
twy. 

before  the  del^ates  have  arrived  in  Paris,  the  Supreme  Council  organized  a  com- 
mittee for  the  Polish- Ukrainian  armistice,  connected  with  the  peace  conference  and 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Italy 
and  beaded  by  the  English  Gen.  Botha. 

The  said  committee  invited  the  Ukrainian  delegation  in  Paris  to  a  meeting  for 
April  30.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr.  Sydorenko,  the  chairman  of  the  dele^ 
gation,  and  Mr.  Shulgin.  the  member  of  the  delegation,  and  thev  declared  that  a 
special  delegation  for  the  Polish-Ukrainian  question  is  due  in  Paris. 

On  May  8  this  special  delegation,  having  arrived  in  Paris,  gave  the  committee  such 
information  as  was  asked  by  the  committee.  Gen.  Botha,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, declaring  that  the  conunittee  receives  only  the  information  necessar}*  for 
arranging  the  armistice.  Who  has  the  right  to  the  Ukrainian  Galicia,  tJie  Poles  or 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Supreme  Council  shall  decide  only  after  the  armistice  has  ht^u 
arranged ;  only  then  both  sides  will  be  given  a  hearing  as  to  their  respective  right«. 

On  May  12  the  committee  presented  to  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Poles — each  ride 
at  a  special  meeting — the  plan  of  the  armistice.  This  plan  fixed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion to  the  west  of  Drohobyez,  so  that  the  oil  wells  in  tjie  neighborhood  of  Drohobyer 
had  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainian  delegates  presented  the  committee  with  a  memorandum  in  whi<l. 
they  declared  their  consent,  in  principle,  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  demanding  at  the 
same  time  a  whole  series  of  changes  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  and  miiitar>'  p^)- 
viedons. 

At  its  meeting  of  May  13  the  Ukrainian  delegation  declared  that  it  accepts  th** 
draft  of  this  armistice,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its  hope  that  the  committee  will 
take  under  consideration  the  demands  laid  down  in  the  memorandum  of  the  delegatiiii 
In  this  manner  the  question  of  armistice  was  settled,  as  far  as  the  llcrainian  ind*" 
was  concerned.  The  arrangement  of  armistice  depended  thus  upon  the  Polidi  »uW 
The  Polish  Government,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  hut 
ordered  a  general  offensive  against  the  Ukrainian  army  in  Galicia,  using  fur  iLis^ 
purpose  the  army  of  Haller. 

Seeing  this,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  addressed  a  note,  dated  May  21.  to  t!.*' 
Supreme  (Council,  demanding  the  protection  of  the  Ukrainian  territory  against  tli«' 
Polish  offensive.  ] 

As  a  consequence  of  this  note,  this  very  day  the  Ukrainian  delegation  wa?  suai- 
moned  before  the  Supreme  Council  to  a  hearing.  The  Ukrainian  delegation  irt  - 
sented  the  events  in  Galicia  and  demanded  an  order  to  stop  immediately  the  Poli-h 
offensive. 

On  May  22,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  was  received  by  Clemenceau,  the  prend^-m 
of  the  conference,  who  notified  it  that  the  Supreme  Council  addressed  to  the  Pi>li«l. 
Government  a  demand  to  give  explanation  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish  ofTeiud\«'. 

The  Polish  offensive,  of  course,  was  going  on.  Then  the  Extraordinar>'  Ukrainiaxi 
delegation  sent  a  communication  to  Gen.  Botha,  the  president  of  the  committee  "V 
the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  asking  him  how  the  matters  stand  with  the  anni.«- 
tice.  Gen.  Botha,  in  a  letter  dated  May  26  answered  that  the  Polish  Ixovemmcut 
rejected  the  plan  of  armistice,  and  that  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Suprvmt 
(•ouncil. 

The  Extraordinary'  Ukrainian  delegation  then,  on  May  27.  addressed  a  note  to  th*> 
Supreme  Council,  presenting  the  course  of  events  and  demanding  that  the  Supremr 
Council  stop  the  Polish  offensive  and  force  the  Poles  to  consent  to  the  annuitice. 

On  June  5  it  was  reported  by  Paris  newspapers  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiry-  •' 
the  Supreme  Council  about  the  Polish  offensive,  Pilsudski,  the  chief  of  the  Polish 
State  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Polish  army,  replied  that  the  PolUli 
offensive  was  only  a  defense  against  the  Ukrainian  offensive. 

This  reply  was  a  sheer  mockery  at  the  true  state  of  aCfairs.  As  it  waa  pointdd  out 
by  us,  the  Ukrainian  army  since  the  time  the  answer  of  the  Supreme  Council  {i\ 
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March  19  bad  been  received,  restricted  itself  all  the  time  to  the  defensive,  awaiting 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  Polish  offensive  was  ordered  by  the  Polish  com- 
mander in  chief  Pilsudski  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Polish  Diet,  which 
protested  against  the  armistice  and  demanded  the  offensive  in  order  to  occupy  whole 
Ukrainian  Galida. 

To  throw  the  true  light  upon  the  re]>ly  of  Pilsudski  the  Extraordinary  Ukrainian 
delegation  sent  to  the  Supreme  Councnl  the  note  of  June  6. 

The  Polish  army,  having  received  all  necessary  from  the  allied  powers,  began  to 
take  the  upper  hand  over  the  Ukrainian  army,  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  taken 
up  with  the  war  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki. 

In  this  way  the  Poles  carried  the  war  against  the  Ukrainians  twice  against  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  first  time  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  of 
lian^  19,  while  rejecting  the  Ukrainian  offer  at  annistice;  the  second  time  rejecting 
A  plan  of  armistice  offered  by  the  committee  on  Polish-Ukrainian  annistice. 

The  Ukrainian  Government,  having  declared  its  consent  to  the  plan  of  armistice, 
had  the  full  right  to  expect  that  from  this  moment  it  stands  under  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Council  and  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  order  the  Polish  Government 
to  stop  the  offensive  and  to  sign  the  armistice.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  After 
the  Poles  had  occupied  a  greater  part  of  Ukrainian  Galiaa,  the  Supreme  Council, 
without  asking  at  all  the  Ukrainian  delegation,  having  carried  the  n^tiations  with 
the  Polish  Government  only,  reached  on  June  25  the  following  decision: 

"To  protect  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  peaceful  population  of  eastern 
Galicia  against  Bolsnevist  bands,  the  Supreme  Council  has  authorized  the  forces  of 
the  Polish  Republic  to  carry  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  River 
Zbrucz.  The  present  authorization  does  not  prejudicate  in  any  way  the  decisions 
which  will  be  made  later  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  reference  to  the  political  status 
of  Galicia." 

To  this  decision  by  which  whole  Ukrainian  Galicia  was  delivered  to  the  Polish 
occupation,  the  Uknunian  delegation  entered  a  protest  in  the  note  of  July  2.  The 
said  note,  after  adducing  the  evidence  to  the  fact  that  such  an  occupation  of  Ukrainian 
Galicia  is  a  violation  of  entity  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  and  an  outrage  committed 
on  the  Ukrainian  people,  protests  against  the  sanction  of  the  Polish  occupation  by 
the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Supreme  Council  further  decided  that  the  subcommittee  for  Polish  affaire  shall 
draw  "an  internal  status  for  eastern  Galicia."  To  the  meeting  of  the  said  subcom- 
mittee, which  was  held  on  July  3,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  received  an  invitation, 
stating  that  they  should  send  to  this  meeting  delegates  belonging  to  eastern  Galicia; 
i.  e.,  Dom  and  resident  in  the  said  Province.  Thus  the  Ukrainian  delegates  were 
denied  the  right  to  represent  eastern  Galicia  as  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 
only  thoee  members  of  the  delegation  who  were  born  and  resident  in  Galicia  were  to 
be  beard  by  the  subcommittee,  therefore  not  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian 
populace  of  eastern  Galicia. 

r  or  this  reason  the  Ukrainian  delegation  refused  to  take  part  in  the  mentioned 
meeting,  declaring  in  a  note  dated  July  3  that  eastern  Galicia  although  occupied  by 
force  by  the  Poles  is  a  part  of  the  Uloralnian  Republic. 

On  July  11  the  Ukrainian  delegation  received  an  official  notice  that  the  Supreme 
Council  reached  the  following  decision  in  the  question  of  eastern  Galicia:  "The 
Polish  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  in  eastern  Galicia  a  civil  government, 
after  ha\'ing  fixed  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  an  sigreement  wnose  clauses 
shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  ^autonomy  of  this  territory  and  the  religious  and 
political  liberty  of  its  inhabitants.  This  agreement  shall  be  based  on  the  right  of  free 
disposition,  which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galicia  are  to  exercise 
regarding  their  political  allegiance.  The  period  at  which  such  a  right  shall  be  exer- 
daed  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  by  the  organ  to  which 
these  delegate  their  power.'* 

Against  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  the  Ukrainian  delegation  entered  a 
protest  in  the  note  dated  July  15. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Conference  decided  the  controversy  for 
eastern  Galicia  in  favor  of  the  Poles.  Such  decision  is  opposed  not  only  to  those 
principles  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Powers,  viz, 
that  every  nationality  should  not  be  enslaved  by  any  other  nationality,  but  should 
possess  the  right  to  decide  freely  her  own  fate.  It  is  also  opposed  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  March  19,  1919,  in  which  the  Supreme  Coimdl  promised  to 
mediate  between  Poland  and  Ukraine.  Instead  of  mediating,  the  Supreme  Coimcil 
made  a  partisan  decision  fiivoring  Poland. 
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Had  Ukraine  and  Poland  each  left  to  her  own  powers  carried  a  war  far 
Galicia,  and  had  Poland  occupied  eastern  Gralicia  as  a  \'ictor  of  the  war,  such  aoflntion 
would  be  unjust,  but  self-understood.  Poland  would  occupy  eastern  CralicuL  "h' 
right  of  might. " 

Here,  however,  the  quefition  was  solved  by  the»Supreme  Council  of  the  P«i»v 
Conference,  which  has  proclaimed  herself  as  introducing  a  new  order  into  the  world 
in  the  name  of  right  ana  justice. 

We  ask,  Do  right  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people,  who  number  about 
40,000,000,  and  are  therefore  one  of  the  largest  nationalities  of  Europe,  «hcmld  b^ 
deprived  of  the  right  to  build  the  State  of  their  own  and  that  they  should  be  lonv«i 
again  into  subjection  from  which  they  had  delivered  themselves  with  their  own 
powers? 

Do  riight  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia,  «ho 
thiew  oS  the  yoke  of  Poland  and  declared  their  will  to  constitute  with  all  Xlacaifliaa 
people  one  Ukrainian  Republic  should  be  forced  a^n  under  the  Polish  domi]ii«»n* 

Do  rig^t  and  justice  require  that  in  the  question  of  eastern  Galicia  should  d«cid«^ 
not  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  Ukrainian  majority,  but  the  will  of  the  Rfgilinhlf 
Polish  minority? 

Do  ri^ht  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia  be  de- 
livered into  the  dominion  of  very  same  Poland  against  which  they  have  been  at  war* 
Could  it  be  justly  expected  that  Poland,  which  for  centuries  has  sought  eTpemimi 
to  the  east,  to  subju^te  the  Ukrainian  territory,  which  had  already  many  a  timr 
destroyed  this  land  with  fire  and  sword,  that  this  Poland,  having  now  oblainftl  Ina 
the  Supreme  Council  the  mandate  to  occupy  eastern  Galicia,  win  rule  heri  n  accurd* 
ance  with  right  and  justice? 

The  reality  tells  quite  different  story.  Having  ocruined  EU^stem  Gaiiria,  tht 
Poles  with  fiVe  and  sword,  with  volleys  and  gallows,  with  jails  and  ooerriona,  tak« 
revenge  on  the  Ukrainians  for  their  refusal  to  continue  under  the  Polish  dominiofi. 
for  their  desire  to  become  free.  Poland's  object  is  to  extirpate  the  Ukrainian  •!■' 
Eastern  Galicia  in  order  thus  to  safeguard  her  control  of  the  country. 

Delivering  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  Poli^  rule,  did  the  SupreiBe  Counril  taW 
under  consideration  the  fact  that  thus  it  delivers  all  the  Ukrainian  people  of  thj» 
country  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  to  be  killed,  tortured,  persecuted,  vithoot 
any  possible  protection  in  sight?  Should  one  even  suppose  that  the  Uknumiu 
people  have  no  right  to  freedom  and  independence,  even  then  the  consideration  ft 
humanity  should  have  recommended  to  grant  some  protection  to  those  millions  <t 
the  Ukrainians,  with  whom  the  Polish  authorities  may  deal  in  the  way  they  |)]e»« 
pretending  before  the  Supreme  ('ouncil  that  they  ''are  destrojring  Bolshevist* hand^  " 

It  is  stated  by  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  has  authorized  Poland  to  occupy  Eartcni 
Galicia  in  order  to  protect  the  peaceful  population  agdnst  Bolshevist  bands.  As  s 
matter  of  fa' t,  however,  there  was  no  Bolshevism  in  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  vve 
of  the  Ukrainian  Grovemment.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  Ukrainian  army  of  Eastcn 
Galicia  defending  the  country  against  the  Polish  invasion  from  the  west,*  at  the  rnin* 
time  took  a  proimnent  part,  in  the  war  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  against  the  tnvafton 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  from  the  East.  And  after  Russian  Bolshevist  anny  in^^^i 
Ukiaine,  penetrating  to  the  river  of  Zbrucz,  it  was  here  that  the  Ukrainian  army  nf 
Eastern  Galicia  blocked  their  way  and  prevented  them  from  uniting  with  Honganaii 
Bolsheviki.  This  the  State  Secretariat  of  Western  Ukraine  has  aone,  after  it  htnA 
rejected  favorable  offers  of  the  Bolshevist  ^vemments  of  Russia  and  Hungary  It 
was  done  in  belief  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  protect  Ukraine. 

While  in  all  surrounding  countries,  not  only  in  Russia,  whence  Bolahevisra  htf 
flooded  a  part  of  Ukraine,  but  also  in  Poland,  Roumania,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  tn'i 
German  Austria  and  G^manv  were  considerable  Bolshevist  movements,  jusc  tbe 
Directorate  of  the  Ukrainian  kepublic  was  the  power  which  stopped  the  nestvAnl 
march  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  Eastern  Galicia  has  been  the  only  country  where  v 
Bdbhevism  existed. 

This  will  be  confirmed  by  f  utiue  historians  in  contradiction  to  the  lie  spread  hml- 
cast  by  the  Poles  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Supreme  Council  the  permisBion  mi 
assistance  to  root  up  the  Ukrainian  people  under  the  pretense  of  the  struggle  againyt 
Bolshevism. 

Future  historians  will  also  corroborate  our  statement  that  had  Ukraine  been  nali*' 
Bolshevist,  then  Bolshevism,  not  stopped  by  Ukraine,  would  have  freely*  flooded  a& 
Poland,  Roumania,  and  Balkans,  would  have  joined  hands  with  Bcdflhevian  of  Har. 
gary,  Bohemia,  German  Austria,  and  Gerauiny.    Should  this  have  happeneil,  iho 
present  situation  in  Europe  would  in  all  probability  be  different  than  it  is  now. 

Future  historians  will  have  also  to  confirm  that  if  this  had  not  happeiie<l»  it  ««• 
Ukraine's  merit  (from  the  standpoint  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  her  fault  firom  U>r 
standpoint  of  Bolsheviki). 
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As  a  refward  for  this  service,  the  Su])reme  Council  intends  to  divide  whole  Ukraine 
amoDg  her  neighbors,  and  has  already  delivered  Eastern  Galicia  under  Polaorii  occu- 
pation and  control. 

It  is  said  hy  the  Supreme  Council  that  a  treaty  regarding  Eastern  Galicia  is  to  be 
made  lietween  Poland  and  the  Allied  Powers,  which  will  have  to  suarantee  ^' as  far 
a;s  poffiihie*'  her  autonomy  and  the  liberties  of  her  inhaUtants.  We  ask:  Aren't  the 
people  of  Eastern  Galicia  a  nationality  which  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  decide  about 
themselves,  or  are  thev  only  an  object  which  others  have  the  right  to  bargain  with 
without  asking  its  wifl?  Isn't  Eastern  Galicia  a  part  of  the  Ukranian  Republic; 
hasn't  she  her  own  government  that  the  fate  of  the  country  is  being  decided  without 
the  participation  of  the  lawful  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  con- 
tmry  to  their  %iill  de<lared  in  an  unmistakable  manner?  And  where  are  the  guaran- 
tee!) that  the  treaty  will  really  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  that 
I  be  Polish  government  will  artualTy  oarrj-  it  out? 

The  Supreme  Couik  il  promises  the  UKrainians  of  Eastern  Galicia  that  the  treaty 
>^ill  l)e  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  be  carried  out  later. 

Thus  under  the  control  of  Poland,  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
whirh  (arriecl  on  a  war  against  Ukraine  to  occupy  Eastern  Galicia,  under  the  control 
nf  this  very  Poland,  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Galicia,  will  have  to  assert  their  rights 
of  self-determination.  Will  not  Poland  use  all  her  power  to  crush  the  Ukrainina 
population,  to  terrorize  them,  to  break  down  all  their  efforts  to  ^dn  independence, 
to  prevent  them  from  de<laring  their  real  will?  And  after  the  Polish  Government 
will  have  prepaj^ed  everything,  rould  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  will  issue  an 
order  *'to  exercise  the  nght  ol  self-determination,''  when  Poland  will  be  sure  that 
such  action  will  decide  the  question,  should  Eastern  Galir  ia  belong  to  Poland  or  not? 

It  is  so  clear  that  Poland,  having  gotten  possession  of  Eastern  Galicia,  will  do  all 
iti  her  po^  er  to  assure  herself  forever  the  control  of  the  country — that  it  is  simply  a 
wonder  that  the  Supreme  Council  failed  to  take  cognizanc  e  of  it. 

It  happened  Eastern  Galicia,  a  Ukrainian  country  from  time  immemorial,  a  part 
of  the  U'urainian  Republic,  has  been  delivered  into  the  power  of  Poland.  It  is  up 
10  the  Supreme  Council  to  make  reparations  for  the  evil  done. 

Notes  Upon  the  Ukrainian-Poush  Relations  in  Galicia  During  the  Last  25 

Years  (189^1919). 

nv  Michael  Lozynijiky,  Doctor  of  I^aws,  imdei^secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflairs  for  West  Ukrains* 

Galicia. 

Area. — ^The  area  of  Galicia  is  30,311  square  miles.^ 

Population, — Galicia  had  in  1900  a  population  of  7,295,538.  The  two  iMincipal 
nationalities  are  the  Poles  (45  per  cent)  and  the  Ruthenians^  (42  per  cent),  the  former 
predominating  the  west  and  in  the  big  towns,  and  the  latter  in  the  east.' 

Galicia  had  in  1910  a  population  of  8,025,675;  Poles,  4,672,500  (58.55  percent); 
rkrainiane,  3,208,092  (40.20  per  cent). 

Seeming  increase  of  Polish  population  from  1900  to  1910,  13.55  per  cent. 

Seeming  decrease  of  Ukrainian  population  during  the  same  decaae  nearly  2  per  cent. 

/?Wi|^iow.— C'ensus  of  1910:*  Roman  Catholics,  3,731,861  (46.50  per  cent);  Jews, 
«71,906  (10.86  per  cent);  Greek  Catholics,  3,379,616  (42.11  per  cent). 

iSince  Ukrainians  in  Galicia  are  moetlv  Greek  Catholic,  Poles  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jews  are  Jews,  it  follows  that  the  official  Polish  census  takers  had  to  enter  all  Roman 
I'atholics,  all  Jews,  and  even  some  Greek  Catholics  as  Poles — in  order  to  obtain  *'the 
♦jfficial  proof"  that  Poles  are  in  the  majority  in  Galicia.  , 

History, — During  the  reign  of  Daniel  Komanovich  (1222-1266)  and  those  of  his  imme- 
diate successors  the  country  (Galicia  and  Lodomeria)  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity 
and  attained  to  a  hi^h  d^ree  of  civilization.  In  1340  the  house  of  Roman  died  out 
and  soon  after  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  came  under  the  sway  of  Cassimir  the  Great  of 
Poland,  and  except  for  an  interval  of  a  decade  and  a  half  (1370-1386)  formed  a  part  of 
Poland  till  the  first  partition  of  that  country  in  1772.* 

Agriculture.— GtdiciA  is  more  purely  agricultural  than  any  other  of  the  Crown  lands 
of  Austria,  no  lees  than  77  per  cent  of  its  population  depending  for  a  living  directly 
on  the  soil.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  land  (in  Gfalicia)  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  one-tMrd  of  the  cultivable  area  is  in  the  hands  of  large  landholders  owning 
ertates  of  over  1,400  acres  each,  about  one-half  consists  of  holdings  of  less  than  14 

•  The  New  loternattonal  Kncyclopetlia,  sMond  elltion,  1915,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  407,  s,  9. 
'  The  name  Ruttaenians  was  applied  to  I'kraliiians  Uyinir  within  the  norders  of  AiiRtria-Himgary,  the 
same  as  the  name  Pennsylvanlans  is  applied  to  Americans  livini;  in  the  State  of  I'ennsylvania. 
«  Encyclopedia  Biittanica,  eleventh  eiit«on;  1011,  Vol.  Xi,  p.  ^Oi. 
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acres  in  extent.  This  state  of  affidra,  together  with  the  industrial  backwazdnaai  of 
tiie  countnr,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  wretched  condition  of  the  af^icultiml 
classes.  Most  of  the  peasants  are  luable  to  make  a  living  from  their  small  faima,  aod 
consequently  large  numbers  are  obliged  to  emigrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  RosBa. 
Russian  Poland,  and  Germany.  There  they  work  for  low  wages,  while  their  familis 
attend  to  the  fanns  at  home.^ 

All  laige  landholders  in  Gralicia  are  Polish. 

Fierce  struggle. — ^The  period  since  1848  has  been  marked  hy  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Polish  and  Ruthenian  nationalities,  the  former  seeming  to  retain  their  abnoft 
absolute  ascendancy,  and  the  latter  striving  to  win  their  share  of  political  rifd^ts  and  & 
voice  in  the  Government. 

Preface. 

In  order  to  retain  possession  of  the  territories  of  Ukrainian  Galicia  now  occupied  bv 
their  army^  the  Poles  have  lately  dared  affirm  that  relations  between  Ukrainians  «nd 
Poles  previous  to  the  war  were  constantly  growing  better.  That  East  Galicia  **]il»- 
erated  '  from  the  Ukrainian  Government  would  readily  accept  Polish  rule  and 
occupation. 

This  assertion  is  completely  disproved  by  a  simple  exposd  of  the  ^ts  that  hai** 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  25  years. 

Pabis,  June  25, 1919, 

Introduction. 


About  1870  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Poles  of  Austria  and  the  Hapebun: 
djrnasty.  The  Poles  agreed  to  support  the  dynasty  and  the  monarchy:  in  exchaa£» 
for  this  support  there  was  granted  them  unlimited  power  and  authority  over  th^ 
Ukrainian  people  of  Eastern  Galicia,  which  for  this  purpose  was  then  united  to  We^ 
Galicia. 

This  feict  was  followed  by  a  score  of  vears  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Pole*  s 
Then,  being  persuaded  that  20  years  of  oppression  had  made  the  Ukrainian  pecvpV  \ 
more  conciliatory  the  Poles  in  1890  proposed  a  Ukrainian-Polish  agreement.  Tb*  i 
Ukrainians  were  promised  some  concessions  in  the  domain  of  public  instmcdrc  i 
some  rights  re^;ardmg  use  of  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  the  courts  and  in  public  oflicK  ^ 
participation  in  the  administration  and  in  the  department  of  justice.  It  is  evidn** 
that  all  these  concessions  were  reduced  to  a  minimum — "That  you  may  not  get  indv 
gestion,''  was  the  cynical  remark  to  the  Ukrainian  deputies  by  the  then  governor  oi 
Galicia,  the  Polidi  Count  Casimir  Badeni. 

Weary  of  the  difficult  stni^le  they  had  been  obliged  to  wage  in  order  to  maintain 
the  national  existence  of  their  country,  the  Ukrainian  statesmen  accepted  this  airrw- 
ment.  But  disillusions  followed  rapidly.  It  became  clear  that  the  Poles  bad  n^ 
intention  of  keeping  promises,  even  though  reduced  to  their  simplest  expressioQ. 

The  Ukrainian  deputies  who  had  made  this  a^eement  saw  themselves  farted  &* 
again  join  the  opposition.  This  then  was  the  begmning  of  a  period  of  20  years  \  l$ft>* 
1914)  of  an  Ukramian-PoUsh  strife  wavering  ever  fiercer. 

Polish  Methods. 

The  aim  of  Polish  policy  in  East  Galicia  ha«  been: 

1.  To  annihilate  the  native  element  of  this  country  whirh  hai*  been  Ukminian  k" 
centuries  until  it  beconiefl  a  national  minority. 

2.  So  to  hinder  its  development  that  it  may  become  a  backward  body  df*pri\'5e''  «« 
higher  fm-ms  of  life. 

For  the  attainment  of  thif»  en<l  the  following  measures  have  been  taken  h\  ih«* 
Poles" 

I.  The  Political  Powkr. 

To  render  easier  the  suppression  of  the  Tkrainian  element,  the  Poles  firer  swreti 
the  political  power  in  Galicia  and  alpo  ac(|uirod  the  necereary  influence  over  lb<* 
political  administration  in  Austria.  Legislation  itself  aided  them  The  elenmrt: 
system  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  as  .veil  as  the  elec^toral  «s>«tem  in  the  Galiria  l^f' 
were  based  upon  the  reactionary  systems  of  the  liigher  privileged  rlas^es*  ra«pecidl^ 
that  of  the  great  landed  proprietors.  From  the  fact  that  the  higher  classep  in  («aliii:* 
were  Polish  the  law  itself  tnus  placed  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  J».it 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  Uki-ainian  opposition  in  the  Austrian  Parliam<^i  *» 
well  ^  in  the  Galician  Diet  was  an  obstacle  in  their  path  and  thi«y  accv»rdifwl>  i-vi" 
pre8i»ed  ii  by  very  simple  means. 

iTbe  New  International  Enoyelopedla,  second  edition,  1915,  Vd.  IX,  pp.  407. 8.  tt. 
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At  the  elertioiifl  the  Ukminian  electors  were  unable  to  get  to  the  urns,  and  in  case 
they  insisted,  they  were  thrown  into  ]>rifion  and  then  condemned  for  the  crime  of 
having  offered  resikauce  to  the  authorities,  and  even  shot  upon  the  eipot.  The  result 
natuially  was  tibat  both  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  and  the  Galician  Diet  TJkrainian 
influence  was  a  mere  cipher.     All  political  power  was  usurped  by  the  Poles. 

II.  The  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Offices. 

Possessing  administrative  power  over  all  Galicia,  the  Poles  held  all  -he  positions 
in  the  department  nt  justice  and  all  other  public  offices.  From  all  administrative 
positions  the  Ukiainians  were  wholly  excluded;  the  officials  were  all  Pole«.  I^krain- 
lanti  were  admitted  to  some  positions  in  the  department  of  justice,  but  only  in  liinited 
Dimiber.  The  rule  was  that  the  highest  positions  were  not  accessible  to  the  IJkrainiaiui . 
The  Ukrainian  employee  might  take  no  part-  in  national  life  under  penalty  of  dis- 
niieAil  or  recall. 

in  this  "way  all  executive  power  remained  alway??  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles. 

III.    PUHUC    IXSTRrCTlON. 

(a)  Primary  s(*hoolH. 

In  llcrainian  villages  lower  primary  schools  only  were  established,  and  even  those 
were  few  in  number.  The  manuals,  even  those  in  the  I'krainian  language,  attacked 
the  national  8«*ntiment4s  of  the  Ukrainians,  glorifying  Polish  domination  over  the 
rkminian  nation.  Teachers'  poeitioiui  were  moetly  reserve*!  for  Poles.  Everywhere 
the  Polish  language  was  obligatory.  In  the  villages  and  cities  there  wa.s  not  a  single 
printary  cKhool  of  higher  grade  with  in.st ruction  in  the  Ukrainian  tongue.  In  Polish 
?rhools  not  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  Ukrainian  childrt-n. 

[h)  The  higher  schools. 

lu  lg68  the  Galician  Diet  parsed  a  law  in  accordance  with  which  instruction  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  the  techmcal  schools  of  Galicia  should  be  only  in  the  Polish  langu- 
age and  that  the  higher  grade  schools  where  instruction  was  given  in  Ukrainian  might 
t)e  established  only  by  special  authorization  of  the  Diet.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  Uw  there  was  in  Galicia  only  one  Ukrainian  school  of  higher  grade,  that  at  Lviv 
I  I^mbeig).  Since  that  time  the  Polish  majority  in  the  Diet  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  but  four  Ukrainian  higher  schools:  At  Peremyshl  (1888),  Kolomea  (1892), 
Teniopil  (1898),  Stavislaviv  (1895).  It  must  be  added  that  it  was  at  the  cost  of  a 
(Struggle  lasting  for  years  that  a  single  Ukrainian  higher  school  was  obtained  from  the 
Diet. 

During  the  half  centur>'  of  Polish  administration  in  Galicia  (1868-1918),  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  the  Ukrainians  for  the  creation  of  only  5  higher  schools,  while  in 
the  same  space  of  time  almost  100  Polish  schools  have  come  into  being. 
Attendance  at  these  schools  was  made  difficult  for  the  Ukrainian  children  by  two  facts: 
In  the  first  place,  instniction  was  given  in  a  foreign  language  (Polish),  and  the  Ukrain- 
ians were  also  submitted  to  unfair  treatment. 

ic)  The  univereity. 

The  University  of  Lviv,  established  by  the  Austrian  Government,  gave  instruction 
until  the  year  ISiSO  in  the  German  language;  upon  abolition  of  German  as  medium  of 
instruction,  the  Polea  seized  the  university,  leaving  only  a  few  chairs  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  Ukrainian.  Theoretically  the  creation  of  new  chairs  employing  the 
nciaiuian  tongue  in  their  instruction  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  university.  In  reality,  however,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  the  last  25 
years,  has  j)ennitted  no  new  Ukrainian  chair.  About  1900  the  Ukrainians  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Ukrainian  university  separate  from  the  Polish  university. 
All  the  Poles  rose  with  the  greatest  fury  against  tnis  request.  The  battle  was  waged 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  in  the  Galician  Diet,  and  by  public  manifestations;  even 
m  the  bosom  of  the  university.  They  even  dared  to  organize,  under  the  placid  eye  of 
the  univereity  authorities,  combatant  corps  among  the  Polish  students  who  were  to 
di^peree  by  means  of  revolver  shots  the  Ukrainian  students'  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  the  foundation  of  an  Ukrainian  university. 

Thus  bv  their  nolicy  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction,  in  pursuance  of  a  long- 
nourished  plan,  the  Poles  thus  hindered  the  educational  development  of  the  Ukrainian 
P«mle. 

.  When  they  now  maintain  that  this  race  does  not  possess  within  itself  sufficient 
iQlelligence  and  intellectual  strength  to  form  a  State,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
ihv  is  diiectly  the  sad  consequence  of  their  premeditated  policy  consequentially 
exerdaed  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Ukrainians. 
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IV.  Religion. 

The  Ukraiiuaa  people  in  East  Galicia  belong  to  the  Catholic  re^liion  of  the  Gn^-i 
rite;  the  Poles  also  are  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  of  the  Latin  nte.    Dogmatic  <h. 
ferences  between  the  two  churches  are  nonexistent.    There  are  ritual  differences  oul;. 
between  them.    The  Greek  Catholic  Church  bears  the  national  Ukrainian  charaiM^-r 
the  Latin  Catholic  Church  the  national  Polish  character.    The  Poles  have  protit*H: 
by  this  to  make  of  the  Latin  Church  an  instrumeut  for  Polouization. 

The  Ukrainians  who,  from  the  force  of  the  situation,  were  completely  depeiul*!' 
upon   the  Poles  (servants,   agricultural  laborers,  factory  hands,  petty  employ***-  . 
were  compelled  by  the  Poles,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  places,  to  join  tne  1.ati.; 
Church.    In  this  manner  the  Ukrainians,  by  joining  the  Latin  Church,  became  FoImi  - 
ized. 

The  Ukrainian  Church  and  the  Ukrainian  clergy  in  comparison  with  the  Polv* 
clergy  were  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  The  PoUsh  adminij*rniri'^i 
endeavored  to  imdermine  the  authority  of  the  Ukrainian  priests  among  the  Llcruiniii 
population.  It  has  happened  that  thePoli^  administration,  aided  by  the  gendannf-* 
nas  dispersed  the  worshippers  in  attendance  upon  religious  service  (as  for  examplr 
in  1907.  at  the  inauguration  of  Narodny  Dim,  a  national  institution,  in  the  little  cit)  < 
Kopycnynci).  The  Ukrainian  priests  were  always  arrested  in  cases  where  they  mail'* 
themselves  defenders  of  the  national  interests  of  the  people,  as,  for  example,  at  elec- 
tions, and  these  arrests  were  invariably  conducted  with  gteat  brutality;  the  pn««r» 
were  put  in  bonds  to  lessen  their  authority. 

V.  Rights  of  the  Ukrainian  Language. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Austria  the  Ukrainian  language  had  some  rights  in  ciy  i! 
administration.  For  instance,  the  Ukrainian  citizen  enjoyed  the  rijght  to  adfln^ 
himself  to  public  departments  of  the  civil  administration  in  the  Ukrainian  lan^nnet- 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  and  the  officials  were  to  use  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  tL«- 
exercise  of  their  office. 

But  in  reality  every  Ukrainian  who  attepmted  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  fcmntl 
himself  beset  by  numerous  annovances.  To  demands  written  in  L^krainiau  the  Poti»: 
functionaries  either  did  not  reply  at  all  or  replied  unfavorably.  The  answers  w«% 
ordinarily  written  in  Polish.  Sometimes  the  Ukrainians  refused  to  accept  thea 
The  Polish  officials  would  then  resort  to  subterfuge,  typewriting  the  adareccM  :t 
Ukrainian,  while  the  contents  were  couched  in  the  Polidi  language.  Wl^en  vetbii 
information  was  in  question,  the  official  would  angrily  declare  tnat  ne  did  not  un«>rf- 
stand  the  Ukrainian  laugauge,  or,  still  more  simply,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  use  it 

To  demand  of  him  that  he  use  this  language  meant  to  set  him  against  ovieseff  vA 
against  the  business  under  consideration. 

In  short,  although  theoretically  admitted,  the  Ukrainian  language  was  as  a  nuit:rff 
of  fact  but  rarely  used. 

VI.  Agrarian  CoNnrnoNs. 

East  Galicia  is  a  land  of  peasants.  The  peasants  have  too  little  land  to  be  able  lo 
cultivate  their  fields  accoraing  to  modern  methods,  for  a  large  part  of  the  land  U  in 
the  hands  of  ^reat  landholders.  The  small  proprietors  are  L  Krainians,  the  gretr 
Polish.  A  rational  agrarian  policy  should  aim  at  buying  up  the  ^reat  estates  an^s 
parceling  them  out  among  the  peasants  in  order  to  give  tnem  the  size  neceiwary  i't 
rational  cultivation.  The  agrarian  policy  of  the  Poles  followed  a  diametrically  oVp**- 
site  direction;  it  ruined  the  Ukrainian  peasant  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  emignte  ai«: 
make  room  for  Polish  colonization.  The  Poles  hoped  thus  to  obtain  after  a  whil^-  ; 
numerical  majority  in  East  Galicia. 

Taxes  crusned  the  Ukrainian  peasant,  who  was  already  so  weak  economicsllv 
Every  day  he  mortgaged  his  land  more  and  more  till  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  '-* 
emigrate  to  America.  The  Polish  majority  of  the  Diet  did  nothing  and  did  not  w.^)'. 
to  do  anything  to  help  the  Ukrainian  peasant.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  the  Pnb-H 
press  rejoiced  loudly  whenever  such  emigration  chan^d  the  numerical  fxroportinn  ii 
favor  of  the  Polish  element.  Moreover,  the  place  given  up  by  Ukrainian  pea^tnt? 
was  at  once  taken  by  Polish  settlers. 

But  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals  have  at  last  succeeded  in  oiganizing  the  peaao 
class  and  improving  their  economical  status.  Ukrainian  credit  associations  wtr*' 
formed  in  order  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  new  land.  And  so  the  Poles  tislened  aa)v 
to  this  command :  Do  not  sell  any  land  to  Ukrainian  farmers.  When  some  great  \Bndn> 
proprietor  consented  to  sell  his  land  to  Ukrainian  peasants  the  Polish  pM»  vUiirKJ 
him,  calling  him  traitor  and  reproaching  him  with  ha>iiig  handed  ovtr  the  huvi  •' 
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the  enemy .  With  the  awiBtance  of  the  Polish  administration ,  Polish  credit  associations 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  back  the  large  rural  estates  and  colonizing  them 
by  Poles. 

Thus  the  way  was  barred  which  might  enable  Ukrainian  peasants  to  acquire  land. 
The  latter  w^e  condemned  to  economic  ruin,  to  emigration  to  America,  or  seeking 
means  of  support  in  the  citv,  to  accepting  an  inferior  position,  with  the  great  Polish 
proprietors  or  with  the  well-to-do  Polish  farmers. 

VII.  Industry  and  Commerce. 

In  Galicia,  as  everywhere  in  Austria,  commerce  and  industry  were  subject  to  the 
8>'stem  of  licenses.     It  was  almost  impossible  for  an  Ukrainian  to  obtain  a  license. 

As  we  have  said,  there  was  a  steady  emigration  from  fast  Galicia.  Himdreds  of 
emigration  offices  exploited  the  Ukrainian  peasants  frightfully.  Nevertheless,  the 
Polish  administration  would  never  permit  tne  creation  of  an  Ukrainian  emigration 
•ffioe.  for  it  might  have  been  helpful  to  Ukrainian  peasants. 

\Vlien  an  Ukrainian  succeeded  in  establishing  an  industrial  enterprise,  the  Polish 
population  boycotted  him.  Polish  enterprises  accepted  Ukrainian  workers  or  clerks 
unJy  when  they  lacked  Polish  help.  But  even  in  that  case  they  were  compelled  to 
vrork  on  Utadnian  holidays,  to  jom  Polish  societies,  to  send  their  children  to  Polish 
schools,  to  contribute  to  Polish  national  institutions,  to  change  their  religious  rite?,  etc. 
He  who  refused  was  discharged.  It  was  especially  the  municipal  council  of  Lviv 
whioh  applie<l  this  system  to  the  Ukrainian  workers. 

VIII.  The  Polish  Political  Parties. 

Precisely  during  this  period,  from  1895  to  1914,  the  first  place  among  the  Polish 
political  parties  was  occupied  bv  the  Pan-Polish  party  of  Mr.  Dmowski.  Since  1902 
this  party  controls  the  greatest  Polish  paper — Slowo  Polskie.  It  announces  that  the 
sacTed  duty  of  the  Polish  policy,  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainian  people  is  to  enlarge 
the  "Polish  possession  "  in  East  Galicia  and  means  by  that  Polish  dominion  politically, 
culturally  and  economically.  The  reinforcement  of  such  a  position  was  to  make, 
ultimately,  of  East  Galicia  a  Polish  land  with  an  Ukrainian  minority.  The  means 
employed  by  the  Pan-Polish  party  to  attain  this  end  were  the  most  brutal.  The  Pan- 
Pohi?h  preas  declared  openly  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  Prussian  methods  in  the 
light  against  the  Ulauinians.  One  of  the  theorists  of  this  party,  Mr.  Balcki,  invented 
for  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  "national  egoism"  as 
the  supreme  guiding  principle  of  national  politics.  This  principle  has  become  the 
national  basis  of  all  Polish  parties  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  The  rivalry  of 
parties  consisted  in  proving  that  only  a  party  with  such  principles  could  fight  success- 
nilly  against  the  Ukrainians  and  in  reproaching  the  other  parties  for  their  spirit  of 
conciliation  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  This  philosophy  of  national  egoism 
was  adopted  bv  all  parties,  not  excepting  the  Socialists.  The  last  10  years  preceding 
the  war,  the  Polish  Socialists  tried  m  every  way  possible  to  prevent  the  Ukrainian 
Socialists  from  organizing  the  Ukrainian  urban  proletariat  independently  of  the  Polish 
proletariat. 

IX.  Social  Relations. 

Ukrainian  and  Polish  societies  live  an  entirely  separate  life.  The  Ukrainians  meet 
in  Ukrainian  societies  and  or^nizations  and  the  Poles  in  Polish  societies  and  organi- 
zations. There  is  no  connection  between  Ukrainians  and  Poles.  Even  in  restaurants 
and  caf^s  they  avoid  eacn  other.  During  the  last  25  years,  there  have  been  almost  no 
intermarriages;  if  there  have  been  some  they  are  truly  unfortunate  exceptions.  Either 
tlie  Ukrainian  must  submit  to  the  ideas  of  the  Pole,  or  there  results  a  conflict  of  nation- 
alities between  husband  and  wife  and  between  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are  families 
in  which  the  Polish  father  has,  during  the  present  war,  sent  his  son  against  the  Ukrain- 
ians while  the  Ukrainian  mother  prayed  for  the  military  success  of  her  native  countr}% 
or  vice  versa. 

The  Pbincipal  Facts  in  thb  Ukranian-Polish  Struggle  (1895-1914). 

1895.— The  Polish  administration  prevented  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  taking 
part  in  the  elections  of  the  Galician  Diet.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  whole- 
sale arresta  and  political  trials.  In  consequence  only  three  Ukrainian  deputies  of 
the  opposition  were  elected.  In  addition  to  these  deputies,  there  were  also  elected 
a  few  others  who  were  in  favor  of  the  agreement  of  1890,  this  with  the  help  of  the 
Poles. 

The  exMperation  which  these  electoral  methods  created  among  the  Ukrainians 
showed  itself  in  the  sending  of  a  very  numerous  deputation  to  Vienjia.    It  was  com- 
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posed  of  several  hundreds  of  peafiants.  priests,  and  intellectuals,  and  their  purprt* 
was  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  memoir  in  which  the  abuses  of  Polish  auUionti»« 
during  the  election  period  were  set  forth;  but  Caflimir  Badeni,  who  was  then  prim* 
minister,  succeeded  m  preventing  the  reception  of  this  deputation  by  the  emperor 

1897. — ^The  elections  to  the  Austrian  Parliament  brought  about  a  repetition  of  ei^  • 
toral  terrorizing'  in  order  to  hinder  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  talong  part  in  tif 
elections.  The  peasants,  profiting  by  their  experience  of  1895,  began  to  resist  in  4 
body.  In  many  localities  the  gendarmes  fired  u|>on  the  peaflants;  several  wrv 
killed  and  many  wounded.  Amon^  the  most  notorious  murders  was  that  of  Pt-t** 
Stasuk  at  Tchernief ,  district  of  Stanislaviw.  After  the  elections,  trials  of  Ukraini^ 
peasants  took  place,  and  the  total  of  the  prison  sentences  amounts  to  more  than  i 
nimdred  years.  These  elections  caused  some  lively  debates  in  parliament  and  hi  - 
been  called,  in  history,  the  "  bloody  elections  of  Badeni."  There  appeared  ixi  parlia- 
ment only  three  Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  opposition  and  a  few  Polish  favonU'^  oi 
Ukrainian  nationality. 

1900. — In  1900  elections  for  the  Austrian  Parliament  took  place,  A^ain  the  nid" 
methods  were  repeated.  Ukrainian  peasants  are  not  allowed  to  vote;  Ulorainian  elf  - 
tors  are  arrested  wholesale;  political  trials  are  instituted  against  them.  Onl>  io:«* 
Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  opposition  appear  in  parliament  and  some  Ukrainian?'  v L* 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Poles. 

1901. — Elections  to  the  Galician  Diet  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  University  of  Lviv  takes  place  (November,  1901),  an  exodus  of  UkruiiiLi: 
students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  ITkrainian  students  ask  the  pro^i'VT  * 
for  permission  to  hola  their  meeting  in  one  of  the  halls,  in  order  to  discuss  the  que^tucj 
of  the  Ukrainian  University.  They  are  refused.  The  Ukrainian  students  paid  l 
attention  to  this  refusul.  Ilieh  the  president  decided  to  have  the  meetinf?  dispen^i 
by  the  janitors  of  the  university  and  the  Polish  students.  He  issued  thereupon  . 
proclamation  in  which  he  called  the  Ukrainian  students  *' savages."  As  a  protp>' 
against  this  proclamation  the  Ukrainian  students  left  the  University  of  Lvi\  lu.; 
entered  other  Austrian  universities. 

1902. — All  over  East  Galicia  general  agricultural  strikes  occurred.  The  Ukraiziu:> 
peasants  refused  to  work  on  the  land  of  the  great  Polish  proprietors.  The  *trik»^ 
assumed  a  national  character  and  turned  into  a  tight  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  agaix.-* 
the  Polish  proprietors.  The  Polish  authorities  tried  to  stop  the  strike  by  forcv  . 
arms;  gendarmes  and  soldiers  were  sent  against  the  peasants.  Arrests  took  place  u. 
the  villages;  neither  old  men,  nor  women,  nor  children  were  spared.  Tbey  w-^t* 
handcuffed  and  led  in  long  lines,  tied  together  by  long  poles.  These  nrocee^irc- 
recalled  the  methods  of  the  Mongolian  hordes  who  led  the  Ukrainian  poptiladon  L:**' 
slavery  in  the  same  manner.  The  total  of  prison  sentences  amounted  to  eev^n 
centuries  of  imprisonment. 

Similar  strike  agitations  were  repeated  every  year.  The  Polish  authoritieB  «jf- 
pressed  them  by  the  same  methods. 

1903. — The  manifestion  of  the  Ukrainian  students  against  Mr.  Fialek,  the  pr»*- 
dent  of  the  university,  was  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian  students^  Bwic 
provoked,  they  threw  rotten  eggs  at  him.  The  authorities  of  the  univemty  v«^ 
the  matter  before  the  courts  and  some  Llcrainian  students  were  sentenced  to  pnsuL 

1904. — ^^Vhile  Koerber,  the  president  of  the  Austrian  CJouncil  of  Ministers,  %^  ** 
Lviv  (August,  1904),  there  took  place  in  that  city  a  meeting  of  Ukrainian  dele^'t* 
of  the  whole  country  in  order  to  protest  against  the  Polish  method  of  govenuneiii 
After  the  meeting,  a  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  goA^ero  r 
of  Galicia,  the  Polish  count,  Andrew  Potocki,  ordered  the  procession  to  be  brol*.: 
up  by  the  soldiers.    The  last  act  of  these  events  took  place  before  the  courts. 

1905-1907. — A  great  Ukrainian  movement  in  favor  of  univeraal  suffrage  lor  thr 
Austrian  Parliament  takes  place.  The  governor,  Andrew  Potocki,  supprceises  ibi^ 
movement  by  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers.  He  makes  in  person  the  tour  of  the  coun- 
try, assembling  the  peasant  delegates  and  threatening  them  with  the  gallows.  Ir 
order  to  disperse  the  meetings  of  peasants,  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers  used  tb^^i" 
arms  frequently.  In  the  village  of  Ladske,  in  the  district  of  Towmacz,  five  peaaasu 
were  killed  by  rifle  shots. 

1908. — ^This  year  saw  demonstrations  of  Ukrainian  students  at  the  iuu\tbi:*> 
(March,  1906),  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  permit  meeting  for  ih 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Ukrainian  University.  These  demonstrations  en«M  ie 
a  regular  battle  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  students.  The  same  e\«inl«  vrft 
repeated  in  December,  1906. 

1907. — In  January,  1907,  the  protest  of  the  Ukrainian  students  of  the  Cttivt»i«ji 
of  Lviv  was  renewed.  This  time  the  Ukrainian  students  losing  patience  dcixKOisl'-  • 
the  reception  hall  and  beat  the  professors.    The  president  askea  for  the  hel^  «4  il** 
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police;  the  latter  arrested  all  the  Ukrainian  students  and  threw  them  into  prison, 
whore  they  were  kept  until  the  trial  should  take  place.  As  the  examination  was 
drag!B:ing  on,  the  Ukminians  protested  by  a  hunger  strike. 

The  affair  became  known  tnroughout  tne  whole  State  and  even  beyond  its  borders. 
Then  the  court  decided  to  free  tne  students.  Later  on,  some  of  the  students  were 
sentenced  to  severe  imprisonment. 

The  Polish  writer,  Henry  Sienkiewicz,  wishing  to  disparage  the  Ukrainian  students, 
wrnte  in  the  Vienna  paper  *'  Die  Zeit "  that  the  hunger  strike  of  the  Ukrainian  students 
ha*]  been  a  mere  sham,  and  that  in  reality  the  students  held  banquets  and  guzzled 
champagne.  The  Ukrainian  students  sued  him  before  the  court  at  Vienna,  which 
^r»!ltenc«^  Sienkiewicz  for  slander. 

1908. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  elections  for  the  Diet  of  Galicia  took  place. 
The  Ukrainians  made  a  vigorous  electoral  campaign  in  which  the  slogan  was  "uni- 
verftftl  suffrage  for  the  Galician  Diet."  The  Graucian  governor,  Andrew  Potocki, 
decided  to  make  the  victory  of  the  Ukrainian  candidates  impossible  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  Ukrainain  deputy,  Eugene 
Oli^snytsky,  he  declared  that  he  would  prepare  for  the  Ukrainians  a  second  "Bere- 
Kretchke*'  (during  the  war  of  Khmelelnytsky  the  Poles  had  defeated  the,Ukrainian 
army  near  Berestetchko).  The  gendarmes  prevented  the  electors  from  voting, 
8h(Kiting  some.  The  best  known  is  the  murder  of  Marko  Kahanetz  in  the  district  of 
Hourharh. 

On  the  rith  of  April.  1908,  the  Ukrainian  student  Miroslav  Sichinsky  obtained  an 
audiftnre  with  the  Polish  governor,  Andrew  Potocki,  and  killed  him  with  a  revolver 
9hot.  He  gave  a  very  concise  and  clear  explanation  of  his  deed:  "The  assassination 
»»i  Kahanetz  called  for  the  death  of  Potocki." 

The  whole  Ukrainian  societv  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  deed  of  Sichinsky 
and  the  people  glorified  him  like  a  national  hero. 

The  Poles  in  their  turn  directed  their  wrath  against  the  whole  Ukrainian  nation , 
(ailing  it  a  *' nation  of  assassins."  Wherever  the  Ukrainians  depended  in  any  way 
uiK)n  the  Poles,  they  were  rigorously  persecuted.  At  the  risk  of  losing  their  positions, 
The  Ukrainians  employed  in  public  service,  in  private  and  public  institutions,  were 
f'unpelled  to  join  tne  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to  become  Polonized. 

Sichinsky  was  sentenced  to  death.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  deputies, 
thf  emperor  pardoned  him  and  commuted  his  death  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
-0  veara.     Later,  Sichinsky  escaped  and  lives  now  in  the  United  States. 

the  mental  condition  di  that  time  may  be  shown  by  the  following  example:  In 
December,  1908,  the  rumor  was  spread  that  the  government  had  the  intention  of 
making  a  concession  to  the  Ukrainians  by  making  two  Ukrainian  assistant  professors 
full  professors.  The  Poli^  students  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  throwing  rotten 
eg^at  the  Galician  governor,  Bobrzynski,  an  eminent  Polish  politician,  at  theoccasit  n 
01  his  official  visit  at  the  university. 

1910. — On  July  1,  1910,  there  occurred  another  demonstration  of  the  Ukrainian 
students  who  voiced  their  wish  to  see  the  foundation  of  the  Ukrainian  University. 

The  Polish  students  at  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  university  got  up  a 
counterdemonstration.  Revolver  shots  were  fired.  The  Ukrainian  student  Adam 
Kotsko  was  killed.  Others  were  woimded.  The  police  surrounded  the  university 
i^nd  arrested  all  the  Ukrainian  students. 

1911. — In  consequence  of  this  demonstration,  a  lawsuit  was  started  against  101 
Ukrainian  students.  This  lawsuit  lasted  a  few  months.  The  Ukndnian  students 
were  sentenced. 

1910-1914. — ^The  Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  Galician  Diet  fight  for  universal  sufi'rage. 
Kvery  year  at  every  session  of  the  Diet,  the  Ukrainian  deputies  block  proceedings  in 
order  to  obstruct  the  sessions.  The  purpose  of  such  obstructions  is  to  compel  the 
Polish  deputies  to  accept  universal  suffrage.  But  the  Ukrainian  deputies  are  too  few 
in  number  to  obtain  any  result:  and  so  they  accepted  a  compromise  in  1914  which 
compromise  increases  the  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
premise  was  to  bring  into  the  Diet  a  larger  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies  who  would 
"•••jfin  anew  the  fight  for  universal  suffrage  with  increased  ardor  and  vigor  as  their 
<  ha»c<«s  of  success  would  be  increased. 

The  Poles  Aoainst  the  Ukrainians  During  the  War  1014-191  S. 

The  Poles  of  Galicia  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  World  War  in  order  to  deal  i» 
•Ifaih  blow  to  the  Ukrainian  population.  The  Polish  authorities  declared  the  whole 
Ukrainian  population  traitors  to  Austria  because  they  considered  them  Russophiles, 
and  then  began  their  per-»ecution.  At  the  command  of  the.se  authorities?,  Ukrainiau 
jw^Asatiis.  pnestd.  and  intellectuals  were  arrested  wholesale  and  wore  pent  to  concentra^ 
Mun  L^mM  where  the  majority  found  a  frightful  death  as  a  result  of  epidemic?.  Man> 
"thers.  also  arrested  were  brought  before  courts-martial  at  the  denunciation  of  ih«» 
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civil  authorities.  In  these  courts-martial  sat  many  Polish  officers.  One  militar 
judge  alone,  the  Polish  lawyer  Zagorski,  has  pronounced  more  than  200  death  sentenr** 
against  Ukrainian  peasants  and  witnessed  personally  their  hanging.  The  numWr  •>/ 
the  victims  of  the  Polish  authorities  amounts  to  several  tens  of  thousands. 

All  the  authority  which  the  Austrian  Government  had  given  to  the  Poles  was  xifM 
by  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  Ukrainian  element  by  making  th«»ni 
appear  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Austria. 

when  the  Austrians  had  taken  Oalicia  back  from  the  Russians  and  wanted  t  • 
restore  the  land  that  had  been  devastated  by  war.  the  Polos  ruined  the  I'kraiiu&ip 
economically.  The  money  allotted  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  repair  the  dr 
Btruction  waa  used  by  the  Polish  authorities  in  repairing  merely  the  targe  P»^1l-.*j 
landed  estates  and  Polish  city  industries.  As  for  the  Ukrainian  peasants.  Th^*^ 
received  nothing  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  cabins  where  t^-phus.  the  roAuit  of  Dian;- 
privations,  caused  many  victims.  The  Ukrainian  manufacturers  were  not  infludc«l 
in  the  distribution  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  restoration  any  more  than  artL^JirL* 
and  merchants. 

During  the  war,  the  Austrian  Government  issued  the  following  orders  aocording  x*> 
which  the  land  was  to  be  cultivated:  Local  authorities  were  authorized  to  take  An; 
measure  to  compel  farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  devote  themselves  to  work  in  ib» 
fields.  The  Polish  authorities  took  advantage  of  these  orders  and  oblijpod  tb« 
Ukrainian  peasants  to  cultivate  the  estates  of  the  great  Polish  proprietors,  ^rend- 
armes  gathered  the  peasant  women  (all  men  being  at  the  front)  carrying  thern  i>r. 
from  their  own  fields  and  for  the  moderate  wage  of  1  to  3  crowns  a  day  tfiey  coDif>el!«\i 
them  to  work  in  the  fields  of  the  large  Polish  landowners.  This  \iolence  cai»e<1  iri 
the  whole  country  revolts  of  the  people  which  were  repressed  by  arms  and  wbf>l««i>' 
arrests. 

In  general  the  Polish  yoke  weighed  during  the  war  more  heavily  on  the  Ukraini^ii.- 
of  East  Galicia  than  ever.  The  Poles,  to  whom  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  km 
promised  East  Galicia,  treated  the  Ukrainian  people  like  cattle  intended  for  etenul 
slavery. 

The  Ukrainian-Polish  War. 

The  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  rule  in  East  Galicia  and  the  union  6f  our  repuMi. 
with  the  Ukrainian  Republic  were  acclaimed  by  the  Ukrainian  neasantry  with  ib^ 
liveliest  enthusiasm  because  this  signified  liberation  from  the  Polish  yoke.  To  tb« 
appeal  of  the  Ukrainian  Government,  all,  young  and  old,  responded  joyouslv,  enrolling 
tnemselves  in  the  Ukrainian  army  to  free  their  natal  soil  from  Polisn  in%'asiozi. 
Ukrainian  soldiers  from  the  Austrian  army,  who  for  some  years  had  not  eeen  ihxT 
families,  left  directly,  without  first  going  home,  the  Russian  front  and  the  lt&li4J 
front  in  order  to  j)articipate  in  the  struggle  which  should  drive  the  Poles,  out  Tbf  y 
passed  an  entire  rigorous  winter  in  the  trenches,  without  clothing  and  shoeB,  repu  anir 
the  attacks  of  the  roles,  often  inflicting  serious  blows  upon  them. 

For  the  Ukrainian  peasantry,  this  was  a  war  against  the  hereditary  en^ny. 

The  Poles  speak  much  of  the  atrocities  practiced  by  the  Uicninian  aoldMfv 
Against  these  accusations  we  must  protest  energetically;  the  Ukrainian  anar  l"> 
perfectly  disciplined  and  has  waged  war  in  conformity  with  inteniAtional  princsrLf*. 
The  Ukrainian  Government  has  seen  to  it  that  no  exeeases  have  been  oomnuttaa  hr 
the  army. 

If  there  was  a  single  exception,  we  can  only  see  in  it  the  innate  animonty  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  against  the  Polish  element. 

And  even  one  such  exception  would  pale  into  nothingness  compared  with  the  plan 
systematically  employed  against  the  tTkrainianB  upon  their  own  territory  by  the 
Polish  civil  and  muitajry  authorities.  At  Lviv,  from  the  22d  of  November,  ldl8,^-lh*; 
is,  from  the  first  day — all  Ukrainian  societies  and  oiganizations  were  at  the  meiry  i^f 
Polish  soldiery .  Nothing  has  survived .  I  cite,  for  instance,  those  sdiools  which  wwv 
supported  by  the  Ukraiman  Pedagogic  Society,  which  were  so  demolished  Chat  therv 
now  remain  but  the  four  walls,  bare  and  dilapidated,  with  broken  window  panes. 

To  the  misdeeds  of  the  soldiery,  there  followed  the  tyrannical  onden  of  the  ciMi 
authorities.    Upon  order  of  the  Polish  Government,  Ukrainian   aesociationK  ana 
organizations  were  closed  with  the  exception  of  the  banks.    The  publication   •! 
the  newspapers  was  forbidden;  then,  a  little  later,  they  were  authorised  to  app««.* 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  Ukrainian  text  should  be  accompanied  by  tb" 
same  text  in  Polish  letters.    The  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  papers  refused  tu  ml  - 
mit  to  such  humiliating  restrictions  and  preferred  to  cease  appearing.    Soon  but  f  v 
papers  were  appearing  of  the  Ukrainian  Social-Democratic  Party,  which  cheriabrj 
the  hope  that  the  head  of  the  Polish  Republic,  the  Socialist  Pilsudzki,  would  at  U» 
show  some  justice  to  Ukraine.    Vain  hope.    These  papers  were  suspended  in  Xhnf 
turn,  their  editors  arested,  and  accused  of  gross  crimes  against  llie  safety  ot  th* 
Polish  State. 
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From  time  to  time  there  oocuned  on  the  put  of  the  Polieh  authoritiee  a  systematic 
hunt  after  prominent  UkrainiBiis,  with  subsequent  deportation  to  concentration  camps. 
This  terror  was  canied  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Polish  Commandant  RozwadowsH 
actually  invited  by  means  of  a  spedal  letter,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  threats, 
the  Metropolitan  of  the  Ukrainians,  A.  Sheptytsky,  to  range  himself,  together  with 
his  clergy,  on  the  side  of  the  Polish  op|»esBorB. 

In  short,  Ukrainian  life  stopped  completely. 

In  the  country  it  was  still  worse.  The  entire  population  was  a  prey  to  the  excesses 
of  the  soldiers  of  Poland .  Woe  to  the  village  that  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  The  cottages  are  in  flames,  the  air  is  ront  by  the 
cries  of  the  peasants  beaten  with  scourges.  Thus  it  is  that  insurgents  against  Polish 
authority  are  punished.  Military  conventions,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  trodden 
under  foot.  To  realize  these  scenes  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  these  lines  appearing 
in  a  Polish  newspaper:  *  ^Celuj  zawsze  w  dom  Popa  lub  przynajmniej  Diaka,"  meaning 
'  'Train  your  guns  especially  upon  the  house  of  the  Ukrainian  priest,  or  at  least  upon 
that  of  his  assistant." 

Ukrainian  soldiers  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles  wero  no  better  treated:  To  be 
scourged  until  the  blood  came,  often  to  be  shot;  such  was  their  fate.  PoUsh  cripples, 
the  halt  and  the  lame,  were  armed  and  made  to  use  their  weapons.  But  when  the 
Ukrainians  in  legitimate  self-defense  rendered  blow  for  blow,  Polish  and  foreign 
papers  raised  cries  of  horror. 

The  Poles  wero  intrijguing  among  the  Ukrainians  at  the  front  i^ainst  the  Ukrainian 
Government.  When  it  happened  that  their  spies  were  discovered,  that  the  guilty 
were  punished  in  conformity  with  military  law,  the  Poles  railed  against  Ukrainian 
severity. 

Up  to  the  Polish  offensive  of  May,  their  atrocities  had  affected  only  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  Ukrainian  population.  Now  it  is  the  whole  land  which  is  suffering ;  institu- 
tions, clubs,  schools,  churches,  everything  is  closed  and  dissolved  by  superior  orders 
of  the  occupants.  Ukrainian  pea^uits  are  imprisoned  en  masse,  even  shot;  the 
educated  classes,  the  priests  are  imprisoned,  interned  in  concentration  camps  or  shot. 

Such  then  is  the  reality  of  the  idyll  of  which  the  Poles  have  the  audacity  to  dis- 
course at  Paris. 

Conclusions. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Ukrainian-Polish  relations  have  become  more  and  more 
fltndned,  until  the  moment  when  the  Ukrainian-Polish  War  resulted  therefrom. 

This  development  of  Ukrainian-PoliB^  relations  is  thoroughly  justified  by  history. 
Galicia  having  been  conquered  six  centuries  before  by  Poland,  the  latter  has  always 
tried  and  is  still  trying  to  create  of  it  an  organically  Polish  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  entire  duration  of  Polish  domination  the  Ukrainian 
luition  has  sought  to  recover  its  independence. 

Such  relations  must  necessarily  envenom  the  struggle  between  these  two  nations 
until  such  moment  as  the  Poles  shall  have  suppressedthe  Ukrainian  element,  or  the 
latter  shall  have  receovered  its  independence. 

In  short,  durinz  the  whole  period  of  Polish  domination  in  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  shown  by  its  conduct  that  it  absolutely  refused  to  remain  under  any  form 
of  Poli^  sovereignty  whatsoever,  and  that  this  sovereignty  could  be  established 
only  upon  the  corpse  of  the  entire  Ukrainian  people. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  first  truth.  The  second — this  is  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
of  East  Galicia,  have  manifested  their  firm  and  unshakable  determination  to  lead  an 
independent  life  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  one  and  sovereign,  at  first  by  founding 
its  own  State  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and,  later,  uniting  its 
State  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic  through  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Council 
<  Parliament  of  West  Ukraine),  on  the  3d  of  January,  1919,  and  through  the  solemn 
proclamation  at  Kiev,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1919. 

To  solve  the  question  of  East  Galicia  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  self- 
deterniination  of  nations,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  two  essential  truths. 

The  Ukrainian  people  of  East  Galicia  have  shown  their  wish.  Poland  by  declaring 
war  on  West  Ukraine  has  violated  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

The  commission  for  the  Ukrainian-Polish  armistice  had  declared  that  the  party 
which  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peace  conference  should  continue  to  fight,  would 
assume  a  great  responsibility. 

Poland  has  not  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  commission,  has  not  accepted  the 
project  of  the  armistice,  and  has  occupied  by  force  of  arms  almosjb  the  whole  of  East 
Galicia. 

Therefore  Poland  assumes  the  responsibility  referred  to  by  the  armistice  commiBsion. 

Justice  indicates  but  one  way  to  adjust  the  question  of  East  Galicia:  Put  an  end  to 
Polish  occupation,  return  to  the  Ukrainians  the  administration  of  their  own  country, 
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give  the  Ukrainian  people  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  themselves — ^that  is .  ih- 
possibility  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

Any  other  solution  of  tne  question,  and,  in  particular,  dependence  upon  Pok&i 
tinder  any  form  whatsoever,  would  force  the  Ukrainian  people  to  fight  to  tne  laat  drof 
of  blood  for  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic,  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  framed  a  Liv 
furnishing  guaranties  for  national  minorities,  ixdll  be  able  to  assUre  conditioxu  :<:r 
national  development  to  the  minorities  of  East  Galicia. 

But  the  Ukrainian  nation  can  never  consent  to  the  subjugation  of  East  Galicia  h* 
Poland  merely  to  safeguard  the  interests  ot  the  Polish  national  minority. 

Copy. 

AuouBT  7, 191  a. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bailey, 

Russian  Divisionj  State  Department^  Washington^  D.  C 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  unrest  created  amon^  the  res- 
dents  of  this  country  of  Ukrainian  parentage  by  press  reports  from  Paris  mdicatiic 
that  the  section  of  Eastern  Galicia  inhabited  by  Ukrainians  is  to  be  incorporated  ii 
Poland. 

A  dispatch  from  Dr.  Dillon  m  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  stated  that  th< 
American  delegation  at  Paris  favored  such  action.  An  Associated  Press  disrtatch  it 
the  Washington  Star  further  asserted  that  the  conference  commission  on  Polisn  nSntrt 
will  recommend  to  the  supreme  council  that  Ulatdnian  Galicia  be  put  under  tht^ 
dominion  of  Poland.  An  arrangement  of  this  character  would  violate  the  right  -uid 
the  claim  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  self-government.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
elements  of  instability  in  eastern  Europe  and,  I  fear,  nullify  the  hope  of  tne  world  f»f 
permanent  peace. 

But  I  desire  now  chiefly  to  report  the  harm  already  done  in  this  country  by  tht- 

rsading  of  the  reports  cited.  During  the  war  and  subsequent  to  the  annistice'ii»'rv' 
n  400  mass  meetings  and  parades  have  been  held  in  this  countrv  by  the  half  millini 
Ukrainians  resident  in  the  industrial  States.  The  purpose  of  all  these  has  been  t«* 
inform  the  American  people  of  the  situation  of  the  Ukrame,  which  on  every  coiundeT»> 
tion  of  ethnography,  history,  religion,  and  economics  are  entitled  to  self-rule. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  recall  to  you  the  statements  of  President  Wilson  and  of  Sccic- 
tarj"  of  State  Lansing,  made  during[  1918,  which  recognized  the  justice  of  the  Ukrainisi 
claim  to  independence.  No  more  is  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact  that  a  recognitio 
of  Ukraine's  mtegrity  as  a  nation  was  implicit  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  I,  as  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Federation  of  xif 
United  States,  should  record  the  dangerous  feeling  of  despair  which  would  be  enstps- 
dered  among  all  Ukrainians  if  the  future  of  their  motherland  were  to  he  aacrifired  t 
Polish  imperialism .  At  this  state  of  the  world,  it  is  surely  imperative  that  the  naxnrx 
desire  of  a  people  such  as  the  Ukrainians  who  have  been  so  much  of  a  bulwarV  r: 
civilization  both  against  German  imperialism  and  Russian  Bolshevism  be  not  fni- 
trated.  I  can  conceive  of  no  action  which  would  more  effectually  poison  the  sprio;- 
of  true  democracy  and  transform  a  right  love  of  independence  into  that  deepair  v^*.  • 
breeds  Bolshevism. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamf* 
shire,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  elsewhere  in  industrial  Am»«r>:i 
mass  meetings  have  been  held  to  protest  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ukraine  to  I\>li5i 
aggrandizement.    Ukrainians  know  too  well  the  horrors  of  Austro-Hungraian  imp«r. 
alism  to  find  reassurance  in  its  substitution  by  a  Polish  hogonomy  over  the  lihprtt 
loving  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.    The  memory  of  ancient  Polish  £mpire  wii:  - 
held  sway  over  the  Ukraine  and  Lithuania  in  no  less  brutal  fashion  than  diii  r^• 
Hapsbiu^  and  Hohenzollems  after  a  partition  of  Poland  in  1772  still  rankles.     H^^^ 
deeply  and  securely  rooted  is  this  feeling  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  mi:i^ 
Polish  historians  attribute  Poland's  downfall  to  the  unscrupulous  reliinoafi,  naliw* 
and  social  oppression  of  the  Ukrainian,  freeholders  and  peasants,  by  the  Po  tst 
aristocracy. 

A  brief  while  ago  even  Premier  Paderewski  acknowledged  and  supported  the  valiihf. 
of  the  demands  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Following  the  mass  meeting  of  the  appmR  ^ 
nationalities  of  central  Europe  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  September  15,  1918.  Mr 
Paderewski  presented  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  to  President  Wilsoti.  In  liir 
the  resolution  was  as  follows: 

*' Resolved,  That  since  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ol  Austria-Hnngary.  x^  «"» 
Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Ukrainians,  Roumanians,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  havp  hns 
unjustly  and  cruelly  governed  by  a  ruling  minority  of  Germans  and  Ma^'ai*   « 
demand  the  dissolution  of  the  present  empire  and  the'  organization  of  its  fitH^d  pex^r*- ' 
according  to  their  own  will.'* 
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A  year  has  not  paased  and  yet  Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  Premier  Paderewski's  repre- 
eentative  at  Paris,  is  demanding  not  the  organization  of  the  freed  peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary  according  to  their  own  will,  but  the  organization  of  a  new  Poliish  empire 
on  a  purely  Prussian  pattern.  He  talks  of  annexation  by  forceful  conquest,  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,  of  the  superiority  of  Polish  culture,  of  the  Polish  mission  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  old  German  will  to  conquer,  translated  into  Polish  terms,  is  intriguing 
for  the  reeetablishment  of  a  Polish  empire,  incorporating  within  its  boundaries 
recalcitrant  millions  of  people  of  other  nationalities. 

The  peace  of  the  world  can  not  be  reared  on  that  foundation.  A  poor  peace  will 
it  be  wnich  would  shift  Alsace-Lorraine  from  Western  to  Eastern  Europe.  President 
Wilson  expressly  stated  that  Poland  should  be  constituted  of  undoubtedly  and  gen- 
uinely Polish  territories.  The  peace  conference  months  ago  insisted  that  the  Polish 
attenipt  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms  Ukrainian  Galicia  be  stopped  and  yet  the  unchal- 
lenged word  goes  forth  that  now  Ukrainians  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government 
of  Poland. 

It  avails  nothing  that  Poland  talks  of  autonomy  for  Ukrainian  Galicia.  All  groups 
in  the  Ukraine  from  the  conservative  Catholics  to  the  radical  Socialist  would  reject 
Ukrainian  autonomy  under  Polish  suzerainty  as  decisely  as  the  French  citizens  of 
Alsace  would  have  spumed  Alsatian  self-government  under  HohenzoUem  tutelage. 
The  self-government  of  a  free  republic,  not  the  dependence  of  province  alien  in 
lan^ruage.  literature,  customs,  religion,  economics,  ideals,  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
Uknunian  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  wherever  men  of 
Ukrainian  descent  have  access  to  the  bar  of  unfettered  opinion,  appeals  are  being 
made  that  the  Ukraine  be  freed  and  that  the  tragedies  of  the  past  be  not  repeated. 
Poland  will  gain  nothing  of  permanent  value  from  a  conquest  of  Ihe  Ukrainians.  The 
safetv  of  the  world  wDl  oe  no  whit  strengthened.  The  solidarity  of  the  United  States 
whicli  has  been  built  upon  the  contentment  of  self-governing  people  will  not  be  for- 
tified. The  subjection  of  the  Ukraine  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble,  for  as 
America  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free  so  eastern  Europe  will  harvest  dls- 
treas  and  unrest  while  imperialism  endeavors  to  enslave  millions  of  freemen. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MiROBLAV  SiCHINBKY 

President^  Ukrainian  Federation  of  United  States. 

Thb  Ixperial  Academy  op  Sciences  op  Petroorad,  on  the  Ukrainian  Litera- 

TUBB  AND  Language.* 

the  CONSTFTUENTS   op  the  COMMnTEE  THAT  PREPARED  THE   REPORT. 

''The  Committee  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Ukrainian  Language, 
presided  by  the  Academician  F.  E.  Korsh,  and  composed  of  the  Academicians  V.  v. 
Zalensky,  A.  S.  Lappo  Danilevsky,  S.  F.  Oldenburg,  A.  S.  Famintsin,  Ph.  F.  Fortu- 
natov,  and  0.0.  Snakhmatov,'  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question  proposed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Ministers,  arrived  at  the  conclusions  herewith  submitted  to  the 
general  session.'* 

1  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Little  Russian  Printed 
Literature.   St.  Petersburg,  1906.    Printed  bv  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scienc  es,  Id  arch,  1916. 

*  Fiodor  E.  Korsh  (1843-19L6).  renowned  Russian  linguist,  professor  of  Roman  language  first  at  the 
University  of  Odessa,  later  at  the  University  of  Moscow;  ordinary  member  of  the  Russian  Academy; 
author  of  many  linguistic  and  philologic  works.  "He  possesses  a  prominent  erudition  not  only  in  bis 
9p<r*ialty  bat  also  in  the  history  of  European  literatures  and  the  philology  of  Indo-European  and  Asiatic 
dialects."   (The  Russian  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus  and  I.  A.  Efron.) 

\1adlmir  V.  Zaledsky  (1M6-  ),  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  University  of  Odessa,  since  1893  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  imperial  Academy. 

AlextfiderS.  Lappo  Danilevsky,  famous  nussianhlstorian,  professor  of  Russian  history  at  the  University 
of  Pctroftrad.  sinoe  18M  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy. 

Sergey  F.  v.  Oldenburg,  authority  on  the  history  and  literature  of  Asiatic  people,  permanent  secretary 
of  the  academy;  member  of  the  committee  on  the  compilation  of  ethnographic  map  of  Russia,  of  the  Imperial 
Riusilsn  Oeographic  Society;  the  correspondent  member  of  the  Liverpool  University  School  of  Russian 
Studies. 

.indxey  S.  Famintsin  (1861-  ),  professor  of  botanies  first  at  the  Medical  Academy  of  Petrograd,  then 
at  the  Unlversitv  of  Petrograd,  since  1891  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy.  *'  He  is  not  only  the  greatest 
botanlst-physloiOKist  of  Rnssia,  but  also  the  teacher  of  a  whole  generation  of  physiologists."  The  Russian 
EnrvcUrjMedic  Dictionary  of  Breckhaus  and  Efron.) 

Philip  F.  Fortunatov,  prominent  Russian  philologlan.  since  1875  professor  of  Indo-European  philology 
at  the  university  of  Moscow,  in  1884  fir  his  scientific  works  nominated  by  the  Universities  of  Moscow  and 
Kiev  "honoris  causa  doctor  of  comparative  philology." 

Alexsey  A.  Sbakhmatov  (1864-  ),  sinoe  1890  professor  of  phllologv  at  the  University  of  Mcscow,  1894 
n«}mlnated  by  the  same  university  "do^^tor  of  Russian  language  and  literature,"  since  1894  member  of  the 
A<-ademy,  later  elected  president  of  the  division  of  Russian  language  and  literature  of  the  academy  and  chief 
IHirarian  of  the  same  division.    "By  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  originality  and  independence  of  his 


With  the  exseption  of  V.  V.  Zalensky,  all  the  above  mentioned  scholars  are  great  Russians. 
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HAVE  THEY  THE  RIGHT  TO  SPEAK  ABOUT  A  ''PAN-HUS8IAN"  LANOUAOK? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Great  Russians  and  the  UkraiiiianB  h^ 
spoken  one  language  in  the  time  of  yore;  this  language,  which  has  not  survived  to  oic 
tunes  in  written  monuments,  and  which  was  reconstructed  only  hypotheticaI1v,t< 
generally  called  in  science  the  "  Pan-Rusfian "  language.    But  of  course,  tibia  is' no; 
the  language  which  those  who  contrast  Ulauinian  with  "Pan-Russian"  have  in  vie*. 
As  early  as  the  prehistoric  epoch,  the  "Pan-Russian"  language  exhibited  in  itu  indi- 
vidual branches  such  pronounced  dialectic  peculiarities  as  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  i 
hypothesis  that  the  Russian  race,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  divided  into  ibr^ 
groups:  North  Russian,  Middle  Russian,  and  South  Russian.    The  South  RnaFiA.': 
monuments  of  our  old  literature  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  it  warn  pr^nt^ 
for  the  first  time  by  our  fellow  member,  the  academician,  A.  A.  Soboievsky,  dispUr  % 
series  of  typical  peculiarities  of  the  Ukrainian  language;  from  them  one*  can  surWv 
convince  oneself  of  the  considerable  remoteness  of  the  South  Russian  (Little  RtL«i?zA£ 
dialects  from  the  Middle  Russian  as  well  as  from  the  North  Russian  dialects  in  th< 
very  period  preceding  the  Tartar  invasion.    This  remoteness  could  not  be  remedif-o 
by  the  political  union  of  the  Russian  tribes  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centurii*:  (^t 
the  contrary,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Russian  lands  into  independent  principalities',  rir 
growth  of  a  new  political  center  in  the  basin  of  the  Oka  Kiver,  the  tributary'  of  '}rr 
Upper  Volga,  the  downfall  of  Kiev  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  centurj— ♦l^ 
these  served  considerably  the  Southeastern  Russia,  and  the  Tartar  invasion  compWff: 
the  separation.    Later,  within  the  Russo-Lithunian  Empire,  the  South  Riisian  tribrf 
found  the  basis  for  a  closer  connection  with  other  Russian  tribes,  namely,  that  irestm 
branch  of  the  Middle  Russ^n  tribes  which  grew  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Vfhit'* 
Russian  nationality.    On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Middle  Rnsnx2» 
united  by  the  Muscovites  with  the  North  Russians,  became  a  part  of  the  Great  Ru-snin 
nationality.    Only  the  more  recent  colonization  of  the  seventeenth  and  ei^teentl 
centuries  brought  more  closely  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  in  theoftpixut  •▼ 
the  Seym,  Donets,  and  Don  Rivers.    Thus  the  historic  develop^nent   contributed 
towards  the  creation  of  two  nationalities:  The  Qreat  Russian  and  the  Ukiainiac. 
The  historic  l^e  of  the  two  natioalitiee  failed  to  develop  a  common  language;  quite  tlr 
contrary,  the  very  life  strengthened  those  dialectic  varieties  with  which  endowed  tl^ 
ancestors  of  the  Ukrainians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Great  Rtoasja 
on  the  other  hand,  made  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  our  histoxy.    And,  d 
course,  the  living  Great  Russian  idiom,  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  llQBCf*v. 
Riezen,  Archangel,  Novgorod,  can  not  be  called  "Pan-Russian"  langnage  aa  appcenl 
to  the  Ukrainian  of  "Poltava,  Kiev,  of  Lviv  (Lemb^)." 

"But  do  we  possess  perhaps,  some  ^und  to  consider  our  (Great  Ruaaian)  langoaiv 
as  the  Pan-Russian  language?  Was  it,  perhaps,  created  by  the  common  efibrta  of  all 
the  Russian  nationalities?  Has  it  reflected  perhaps,  itself,  the  varieties  of  ail  tb« 
Russian  dialects?  According  to  the  views  so  often  repeated  by  some  publidst^  tc€ 
Ukrainians  have  played  an  important  nart  in  creating  and  elaborating  our  Utcnrf 
language.  To  prove  this,  it  is  deemea  sufficient  to  mention  the  influence  of  ^ 
Ukredman  writers  and  scientlBts  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries^  fin; 
upon  the  Muscovite  enlightenment,  then  also  upon  the  reforms  of  the  star  Peter  the 
Great.  To  be  sure,  this  influence  reflected  itself  also  in  our  literature,  but  it  ^las  <i 
a  merely  passing  character;  the  e£fort8  of  our  great  writers  were  bringing  omr  vrittea 
language  more  and  more  closely  to  the  vernacular,  and  so  far  nothing  has  stopped  tLs 
current,  which  made  our  literary  language  fully  Great  Russian  in  its  character  m 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries 
when  it  became  emancipated,  among  other  things,  also  from  the  Ukrainian  accvL'. 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Buada,  was  not  foreign  to  the  language  of  Lomonosov  aiM 
Sumarkov.  The  Great  Russian  literary  language,  which  in  its  origins  constituted  « 
gaudy  mixture  of  church-Slavonic  elements  (in  lexical  and  partly  also  in  ^nunmaticil 
respect)  with  the  vernacular  of  the  Gteat  Russian  tribes,  was  receiving  since  the  o)<i< 

fenod,  it  can  be  said,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  a  more  and  more  popular  tiufr 
ts  development  in  this  direction  was  stopped  twice;  the  first  time,  in  the  fourte6Dt^ 
century,  when  it  had  to  struggle  against  other  Slavic  elements,  which,  due  to  Scrbiic 
and  Bulgarian  scientists,  had  come  from  the  South  Slavic  countries;  the  eerfm<l 
time,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  penneated  with  the  peculiarities  •«' 
the  Ukrainian  literary  language.  Both  times,  however,  the  Great  Russian  element 
came  out  victorious,  and  for  this  reason  our  literary  lan^age,  the  language  of  our 
educated  class  and  the  language  of  our  literature  of  all  lands,  should  be  eonaden^ 
fully  Great  Russian  language.  We  can  see  no  basis  to  call  this  language  Fan*RinBtt&. 
since  it  constitutes  no  amalgam,  in  which  could  reflect  themselvee,  however  nnequafl) 
it  may  be,  the  peculiarities  of  all  living  Russian  idioms.^' 
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HOW  THB  ITXRAINIAK  VERNACULAR  BECAME  A  UTBRART  LANOUAOE. 

"Our  Great  Russian  language  attamed  a  Pan-Russian  significance.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  circumstances  it  became  a  state 
language;  but  that  is  mostly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cultural  growth  of  the  Great 
Russian  nationality,  by  the  development  of  its  literature  and  its  school  education. 
Peter's  the  Great  reforms,  that  brought  Russia  and  the  West  into  a  closer  connection, 
strengthened  the  edtr^tional  significance  of  the  Great  Russian  centers,  Moscow  and 
Petrc^rad,  and  brought  into  the  channels  of  a  common  life  Great  and  Little  Russia. 
The  latter  had  nothing  to  place  against  this  secular  education,  which,  thanks  to  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Peter,  spread  in  a  broad  stream  all  over  the  country  united 
by  the  Muscovite  tsars.  Because  of  this  the  Great  Russian  language  penetrated  to 
the  south,  into  Ukraine  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Ukrainian  written  lan- 
guage had  developed  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  on  the 
basis  of  two  literary  languages;  the  church-Slavonic  and  the  West  Russian,  the  latter 
of  which  was  saturated  with  Polish  elements;  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacu- 
lar in  a  considerably  smaller  degree  than  did  the  Great  Russian  literary  language, 
and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  explains  the  fate  it  met  with  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  was  gradually  forgotten  and  without  a  struggle  gave 
place  to  the  Great  Russian  literary  language. 

"In  this  way  the  growth  of  culture  and  education  culminated  in  a  natural  dis- 
placing of  the  written  Ukrainian  language  by  the  Great  Russian  language.  But  this 
growth  railed  to  life  factors  which  in  the  ptevious  epoch  had  hardly  found  any  lawful 
expression.  The  Great  Russian  becomes  enthusiastic  for  the  secular  education  so 
much  that  he  ran  not  any  more  be  satisfied  with  what  his  ancestors  had  conceived 
from  the  ecclesiastical  education,  which  left  unanswered  a  considerable  part  of  the 
needs  of  a  tiioughtful  and  sensitive  being,  that  he  cau  not  be  satisfied  with  the  use  of 
the  bookiBh  church  language,  remote  from  native  tongue.  With  the  appearance  of 
secular  education,  the  literature,  without  ceasing  to  satiny  religious  wants  and  material 
interests,  reveals  for  the  Great  Russian  a  possibility  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  new  forms,  different  from  those  uf«ed  by  his  ancestors.  .Vnd  this  finds  its  expression, 
before  all,  in  the  growing  assimilation  of  the  written  language  to  the  language  of  every 
day's  feelings  and  thoughts.  We  see  how  quick  was  the  Great  Russian  literary 
language  to  free  itself,  thanks  to  the  secular  education,  from  the  foreign  elements, 
foreign  accents,  and  unusual  words.  In  Ukraine,  where  the  written  language  was 
already  forgotten  and  neglected,  the  very  same  secular  education  had  to  produce 
another  thoi^h  similar  phenomenon,  the  livine  vernacular  idiom  becomes  the  literary 
language.  Tne  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  IJkrainian  force  themselves  irresistibly 
upon  the  paper,  there  is  no  other  way  out  for  him  left  than  to  express  them  in  the 
conmion  idiom  of  his  own,  because  the  Great  Rwvdan  language,  foreign  to  him,  can 
not  become  a  guide  to  the  native  ton^e,  can  not  and  by  its  nature  should  not  be 
aasLmilated  with  or  approximated  to  it.  Peter  the  Great  s  reforms  have  led  Russia 
upon  the  road  of  secular  education.  As  a  result  of  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  Great 
Rusraan  written  language  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacular  of  the  Great  Russian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vernacular  of  the  Ukrainians  became  the  vernacular  of  the  new 
Ukrainian  liteiatiue.  Not  to  admit  the  legitimacy  and  naturalness  of  such  a  result 
would  mean  to  admit  that  secular  education  left  the  ITkrainians  untouched;  it  would 
mean  that  in  the  north,  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  secular  education  should  bring  into 
closer  similarity  the  vernacular  and  literary  language,  with  the  predominance  of  the 
former,  while  in  the  south,  in  Kiev,  the  same  secular  education  snould  only  exchange 
the  old  literary  language  for  a  new  one,  still  more  difisindlar  from  the  \ernacular, 
still  more  forei^. 

'*  The  publicists  who  deny  the  Ukrainian  literary  language  to  right  to  exist  are  prone 
to  refer  to  White  Russia:  they  frightened  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian 
public  with  the  prospecrive  oSf  the  demand  of  freedom  for  the  \\'hite  Russian  written 
language.  Wbat  the  future  has  in  store  we  do  not  know;  the  past,  ho<)irever,  tci^tifies 
clearly  that  the  WTiite  Russian  e<lucated  class  became  Polonizetl  while  the  Great 
Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  kept  in  sacred  veneration  their  respective  literary  lan- 
guage. The  White  Russian  educated  class  experienced  no  desire,  nor  did  they  po^^sess 
any  basis,  to  return  to  the  vernacular,  while  the  Ukrainian  did  it  out  of  sheer  neces- 
sity." 

THE  LSOrtlMACT  AKD  NATURALNESS  OV  THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  LIT- 
ERARY LANGUAGE. 

''The  legitimacy  and  naturalness  of  the  origin  of  the  Ukrainian  literary  language 
explains  abo  the  les^tiinacy  of  its  whole  furSier  development.  Its  sources,  as  we 
liave  seen,  was  the  Bving  colloquial  language  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  that 
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grew  UD  amidst  circumstances  altogether  different  from  those  amidst  which  grew  xh/ 
(jrreat  Kussian  educated  class.    Not  only  in  the  eighteenth,  but  also  later,  in  the  nint- 
teenth  century,  the  former  absorbed  the  PoUsh  culture,  which  neither  Moecow  n/r 
Fetrograd  was^  able  to  suppress,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  influence  of  the  Grp^' 
Russian  culture,  supported  by  common  religion  and  common  State  interests^     Tha* 
in  that  colloquial  language  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  which  became  the  11 - 
erary  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  made  tlieir  appear 
unce,  in  the  form  of  assimilated  foreign  elements,  on  the  one  hand,  Polish*  on  th« 
other,  Great  Russian  words  and  phrases.     In  the  future,  too,  both  named  literAn 
languages,  the  Polish  and  the  Great  Russian,  should  serve  a  source  of  enrirhmeut    * 
the  Ukrainian  literary  language.    To  turn  to  these  sources  is  only  too  natural  a  roun*- 
which  of  the  two  will  get  the  upper  hand  will  depend  upon  the  question  ^rhirh  <t] 
them  will  succeed  in  attaching  to  itself  the  Ukrainian  literature  witn  close,  broth«*r.» 
ties.    It  seemed  that  the  influence  of  the  Great  Russian  language  upon  the  Ukrainiiii 
was  fully  insured  under  those  circumstances  under  which  the  new  uteratuie  grew .  v» 
write  Ukrainian  began  men  who  knew  perfectly  the  Great  Russian  languaire.  iht 
Ukrainian  books  were  published  in  the  centers  of  the  Great  Russian  learning;,  tin 
literary  works  of  the  Ukrainians  are  printed  in  the  Great  Russian  magasinef  am: 
periodicals.    The  repressive  measure  of  the  censorship  of  1863  and  1S66,  howev«^ 
nave  transferred  the  literary  activities  of  the  Ukrainians  to  that  part  of  the  uaiionalit> 
that  lies  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Russia.    There  it  developed  under  a  strong  influen'  n^ 
of  the  Polish  elements  in  the  lexical  and  syntactic  parts.    Objections  are  beins  nu«r.-. 
against  the  Ukrainian  language  of  the  Qalician  literature  because  of  this  7on?iirQ 
non-Ukrainian  tinge  it  had  received  in  Lviv.    But  the  Polish  elements  have  onl> 
taken  place  of  these  Great  Russian  elements  displacing  of  which  would  be  a  matt*r 
of  course  if  the  Ukrainian  literature  were  given  in  Ukraine  a  chance  of  wide  and  fnv 
developmi&nt. 

^'The  enrichment  with  foreign  linguistic  elements — ^this  is  the  common  lot  of  jiJ 
literary  languages;  the  west  European  elements  in  our  own  Great  Russian  laiigiia£rf 
prove  that  even  very  highly  developed  literary  languages  are  not  insured  again«i 
foreign  influence.  Aosolutely  inevitable  becomes  the  i^uence  of  neighboring  lati- 
gua^e  when  these  languages  belong  to  akin  races;  thus  the  Polish  literary  language 
exhibits  the  influence  of  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Polish  purists  carry  on  a  uselefe  anc 
difficult  struggle  against  the  Great  Russian  influence;  thus  the  Sloveniaa  laoguaci^ 
has  become  permeated  with  Serbo-Croatian  elements;  thus  the  Bulgarian  language  it 
thoroughly  overwhelmed  with  Great  Russian  elements.  In  the  same  manner  it  wu 
not  possible  for  the  Ukrainain  language  to  escape  the  Great  Russian  or  PolLdi  influ- 
ences. The  understanding  to  utilize  foreign  linguistic  elements,  absence  of  all  appre- 
hensions of  them,  a  bold  handling  of  the  new  lexical  material  very  often  testify  u^ 
the  power  and  resisting  force  of  the  new  literary  language,  which  irresistably  aspii^ 
to  a  great  and  greater  range  in  the  domain  of  the  expression  of  human  thoughts  and 
sentiments.'* 

IS  THE    UKRAINIAN   UTERATURB   NECESSARY? 

"Many  Great  Russian  publicists  questioned  whether  the  Ukrainian  literature  i? 
altogether  necessary.  Otners  wanted  to  limit  its  domain  within  certain  presciil^d 
boundaries;  they  admitted  its  natural  life;  they  considered  it  proper  to  collect  popular 
songs  and  fables:  finally,  the  Ukrainian  language  was  granted  even  the  whole  domaia 
of  fiction.  But  to  pass  beyond  these  boundaries,  it  was  forbidden;  and  such  remir- 
tions  were  considered  by  the  publicists  who  followed  the  government's  reeuUtion  ;  • 
be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Great  Russian  Jdterature.  The  answer  to  that  biU  vv 
after  all  question  whether  the  Ukrainian  litera,ture  is  altogether  neceaaary  gmvi^  tlif 
life  itself;  we  saw  a  broad  development  of  this  literature  even  during  the  period  of  tbf 
sixties,  that  is  at  the  time  when  the  reforms  of  the  tsar  Alexander  It  had  revived  tbf 
Great  Russian  nationality  to  new  forms  of  life,  and  we  discovered,  that  the  creature  «i 
that  literature  were  men  of  various  social  classes,  of  various  opinions,  and  of  varioit* 
education.  The  Ukrainian  literature  evidently  has  satisfied,  by  its  appeoiani^. 
matured  needs,  and  its  origin  was  influenced  neither  by  a  political  intrigue  nor  «(• 
unsound  tendency.  Let  the  facts  answer  this  question  that  arises  in  our  coantry  a*  * 
result  of  the  constant  assertions  of  some  publicists:  is  it  reallv  possible  to  limit,  in  oo« 
way  or  another,  the  extent  to  which  a  literary  language  should  be  used?  ♦  •  •  Ij 
it  possible  to  stop  a  germinated  thought,  a  thought  animated,  moreover,  by  the  nati^v 
'  tongue?  What  is  there  to  stop  it  at  popular  jokes  and  verses,  what  is  theie  to  preven* 
it  from  incarnating  itself  in  new  forms  of  poetry,  from  permeating  the  romaiKx*  ftiui 
scientific  research,  from  finding  its  way  to  the  past  of  its  own  people,  from  takhig  c'a^• 
for  the  people's  future,  and  passing  finally  into  the  domain  of  religion  and  Toous&ine 
itself  on  the  translation  of  the  Uoly  Scripture  and  the  production  of  books  for  tUAn)  W 
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spiritual  reading?  No.  The  creative  thought  can  not  te  arrested  by  artificial 
oostacles.  Such  artificial  obstacles  are  only  to  impress  upon  it  an  unnatural  and  ten- 
dential  development." 

COT-LD  THE    UKRAINIAN    USE  THE  GREAT  RUSSIA N  LITERARY  LANGUAGE  AS  THE  IDIOM 

OT  THEIR   LITERATURE? 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  with  special  stress  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  Ukrainian  to 
understand  Great  Russian  books  dealing  even  with  most  elementary  subjects  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ukrainian  langui^,  like  any  other  language,  has  a  peculiar  but 
characteristic  way  of  designating  the  objects  of  every  day  use  in  a  way  different  from 
•hat  of  Great  Russian;  words  like  ♦  ♦  «  and  other  words  are  either  entirely  un- 
intelligible or  very  little  intelligible  for  an  Ukrainian.  The  most  eloquent  example 
of  this  constitute  the  difficulties  experienced  even  by  educated  Ukrainians  who  know 
perfectly  our  literary  language;  about  these  difficulties  have  spoken  many  scholars  be- 
ginning'with  the  thirties  and  sixties  of  the  past  century.  And  for  this  r^ison,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Ukrainians  have  so  gladly  turned  to  their  native  ton^e  whenever 
thev  want^  to  express,  in  a  written  language,  their  thoughts  and  sentiments.'' 

The  Provinces  to  the  east  of  Poland  proper  which  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  but  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  of  non Polish  origin  and  speaks  either 
Lithuanian  or  )^Tiite  or  little  Russian. 

On  this  territory,  only  a  small  part,  of  which  (Eastern  Galida)  belongs  to  Austria, 
while  the  chief  portion  (the  so-called  North — and  Southwestern  Provinces)  is  in  the 
possession  of  Russia,  and  which  represents  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles  witii 
30,000,000  inhabitants,  the  Poles  form  only  a  more  or  lees  considerable  minority — 25 
per  cent  in  Eastern  Galicia,  and  a  very  sinall  percentage  in  the  easternmost  districts 
belonging  to  Russia — but  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  concerning  nationalities. 
This  vast  stretch  of  territory,  whose  inhabitants  are  non-Polish  by  race,  is  nevertheless 
to  a  certain  degree  a  country  with  a  Polish  civilization.  By  It.  Dmowski.  Quota- 
tion from  a  lecture  '*  Poland  Old  and  New, "  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  fall  of  1916  and  collected  in  the  volume  issued  by  the  Cambridge  University 
members  under  the  title  of  '*  Russian  Realties  and  Problems. " 


Ukraine's  Recent  Struggle  for  Independence. 
Submitted  by  "Emil  Revyuk. 

.■Vt  the  banning  of  the  World  War  the  Ukrainian  territory  was  divided  between 
two  empires — a  smaller  part,  with  some  4,500,000  Ukrainians'  was  ruled  by  Austria- 
Hungarj',  4,000,000  in  tne  Provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukov-ina,  some  500,000  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary;  the  larger  part,  with  about  32,000,000  Ukrainians,  was  ruled  by 
RiL«Bia. 

Under  each  of  these  dominions  the  Ukrainians  suffered  persecution  and  oppression, 
la  HunjMiry,  the  Magyars  tried  to  Magyarize  them:  in  Russia,  the  Russian  Tsars  made 
all  efforts  to  Russify  them:  in  Galicia,  they  were  delivered  under  the  domination  of 
the  Austrian  Poles,  who  tried  to  Polonize  them. 

All  these  efforts  at  the  denationalization  of  the  Ukrainians  were  futile.  Not  only 
<lid  the  Ukrainians  preserve  their  national  character,  but,  moreover,  their  culture, 
through  its  originality,  antirjuity,  homogeneous  character  and  poetic  conception  of 
life,  proved  a  great  temptation  to  all  neighbors  of  Ukraine:  so  that  their  common 
people  in  laree  numbers  adopted  Ukrainian  culture  and  with  it  imbued  themselves 
with  Ukrainian  national  feeling.  The  Ukrainians  or  Hungarv,  known  as  Uhro-Rusins, 
never  became  Magyars,  though  dei)rived  of  all  opportunity  for  cultural  development. 
The  Ulwainians  of  Eastern  Galicia,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
huiJt  up  a  system  of  private  primarv  and  aeconaary  schools,  covered  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Gralicia  with  a  network  of  various  economic  cooperative  associations  renowned 
for  their  efficiency  and  the  integrity  of  their  officers,  organized  strong  political  parties 
inspiring  admiration  even  among  the  enemy.  The  Ukrainians  of  Russia,  since  1876 
deprivea  of  the  free  use  of  their  native  tongue  in  public  life,  schools  and  literature, 
preserved  through  their  cooperative  societies,  their  national  entity  and  the  sentiment 
of  racial  distinction  from  Great  Russia. 

After  the  Russian  revolution  of  March,  1917,  had  overthrown  the  Tsars,  the  Ukrain- 
i^B  set  up  an  autonomous  government  to  rule  Ukraine  on  the  basis  of  federal  union 
with  Great  Russia.  The  unwillingness  of  Kerensky's  government  to  grant  any  rights 
to  Ukrainian  people,  emanating  from  the  Centralist  tendencies  of  the  liberal  circles 
of  Great  Russia,  antagonized  the  Ukrainian  people  toward  these  circles  and  rendered 
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the  union  of  Ukraine  with  Russia  more  nominal  than  actual.  When  Bolshevist  com- 
munists  came  into  power  in  Moscow,  Ukraine  broke  off  all  political  connection  viUk 
the  central  government  of  Russia  and  proclaimed  herself  a  free,  independent,  aivd 
sovereign  nation.  The  young  nation  immediately  found  herself  in  a  critical  oondj- 
tion,  as  she  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  anarchy  in  the  east  and  the  Teutaou* 
militarists  in  the  west.  Similar  to  Roumania,  the  Ukrainian  Government,  th* 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  tried  to  emerge  from  this  dilemma  by  making  peace  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  people  of  Ukraine  never  accepted  this  farce  of  a  tr«9i:> 
and  rose  in  one  rebellion  when  the  Germans  began  to  requisition  food  and  ctkttk 
When  the  Germans  realized  that  they  could  not  make  of  the  Central  Rada  an  obedi«*nt 
tool,  they  overthrew  this  government  and  set  up  a  new  government  headed  by  Gen 
Skoropadsky,  a  Ukrainian  by  birth,  but  thoroughly  Hussified.  This  coup  dVt^ 
still  more  embittered  the  Ukrainian  people  against  the  Germans.  The  UKraini^ 
peasantry  rose  en  masse.  There  were  peasant  armies  numbering  hundreds  of  th  tu- 
sands,  and  as  a  result  of  these  uprisings  60,000  Germans  were  killed  in  Ukraine.  M*jtf 
than  1,000,000  German  soldiers  had  to  stay  in  Ukraine  at  the  time  when  Gorman  t 
needed  them  most  in  the  west. 

All  Ukrainian  parties  combined  to  struggle  against  the  Germans  with  every  nu'Uik' 
at  their  disposal.  This  revolutionary  body,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  th'w 
parties,  as  well  as  delegates  of  the  Ukrainian  cooperative  associations,  wa«  called  xbf 
Ukrainian  National  Union.  The  ^errilla  conducted  by  it  went  on  until  Gen.  Skor- 
opadsky and  the  Germans  were  driven  from  Ukraine. 

In  November,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Union  set  up  a  new  government,  ibe 
so-called  ''Directorate,"  headed  by  the  leader  of  the  peasant  armies,  Gen.  Petliirt 
and  composed  of  representatives  from  all  Ukrainian  parties.  The  new  govemmenm 
which  has  imdergone  hardly  any  change  in  its  personnel  since  that  time,  has  for  its 
main  object  Uie  preservation  of  the  union  of  all  Ukrainian  territory  and  the  sift^- 
guarding  of  Ukrainian  independence.  In  January,  1919.  the  General  Ukrainian  O'm- 
vention  was  held  at  Kiev  and  approved  the  policies  of  ine  Directorate. 

The  government  had  to  stana  the  most  trying  circumstances,  fighting  on  all  sid«^ 
The  hairdest  struggle  of  all  was  that  against  the  Russian  Bolshevists.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Bolshevik  government,  the  oiganization  of  the  Ukrainian  Directorate  as  xhe 
supreme  executive  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  a  classical  manifestation  of  xbt 
national  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  international  class  struggle.  Althoueb 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  government  proclaimed  the  principle  of  self-determination  M 
nationalities,  it  allowed  this  self-determination  only  so  far  as  it  proceeded  along  ih* 
lines  of  Bolshevist  experiments.  The  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia,  in  spite  ui 
its  international  phraseology,  was  totally  Great  RusEoan  in  the  meaning  that  nauoc- 
alities  composing  Russia  uiould  be  ruled  by  the  Great  Russian  element.  As  aucb 
it  appealed  to  Russian  chauvinistic  elements  scattered  in  Ukraine,  who  never  failfsi 
to  manifest  their  preference  of  Russian  Bolshevist  rule  to  demorcatic  Ukrsdnian  gtiri- 
emment.  The  Ukrainians  in  organizing  their  government  have  rejected  the  Soiiet 
formula  and  retained  the  democratic  basis  of  itke  representative  govemmentr  and 
this  was  another  reason  why  the  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia  considered  them 
enemies.  At  the  bottom  of  war  between  Great  Russia  and  Utedne,  however,  wu 
the  misery  of  the  Russian  masses  due  to  Bolshevist  experiments,  resulting  in  dixyr- 
ganization  of  public  life  and  disintegration  of  industries. 

In  Ukraine  s  struggle  for  her  independence  carried  against  the  Bolidievists  thf 
Ukrainian  Government  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  war  materials^  due  to  the  lefua^ 
of  the  allied  powers  to  give  Ukraine  any  kind  of  recognition.  This  was  the  cau«  of 
the  reverses  suffered  by  the  Ukrainian  armies  during  tne  first  half  of  the  year  191^. 

Another  cause  was  that  the  Ukrainians  had  to  fight  at  the  same  time  on  two  mor* 
fronts — ajgainst  the  Roumanians  in  the  southwest  and  the  Poles  in  the  weal.  IV 
Roumamans  occupied  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina,  populated  by  a  aoinir«ci 
mass  of  Ukrainians.  In  like  manner  the  Poles,  against  the  will  of  the'  popoUttnci 
occupied  Eastern  Galicia.  This  was  done  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  peace  one- 
ference  at  Paris,  which  authorized  the  Poles  to  occupy  the  predominatingly  Ukninias 
country  east  of  the  River  San  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  fighting  Bolimevist  bandp 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Ukrainian  part  of  Galicia  was  perhaps  the  onl> 
country  in  Europe  which  possessed  no  Bolshevist  movement  to  spesjc  of ,  and  East^n 
Galicia  has  rendered  a  service  for  democracy  and  civilization  in  preventing  the  uni«4) 
of  Russian  and  Hungarian  Bolshevist  forces.  The  occupation  of  eastern  Galicia  b* 
the  Poles  was  in  the  interest  of  a  disappeanngly  small  Polish  minority,  some  1 1  v^ 
cent  in  all,  composed  of  landlords  and  officials  of  the  former  Austrian  monarchy,  vtw^ 
were  anxious  to  continue  their  political  ascendancy  over  75  per  cent  of  l*knuuao>> 
and  12  per  cent  of  Jews.  The  Uxrainians  of  Austria  oiganizea  during  the  Austnua 
collapse  a  separate  government  of  their  own  and  decided  to  unite  with  the  inaauid^ 
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of  rkraine.  The  Polish  occupation,  carried  on  with  most  outrageous  practices,  still 
more  antagonized  the  two  races  and  made  a  thorough  separation  of  Ukrainian  and 
Polish  tern  tones  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  lasting  peace  in  this  part  of  Europe. 

Though  unassisted  in  any  way  by  the  foreign  powers  and  fighting  on  so  many  fronts 
against  the  enemies  of  Ukraine  self-determination,  the  Directorate  stood  the  test  of 
stability.  The  government  not  only  rejected  the  peace  advances  of  the  Bolshevist 
govenmient  of  Russia,  but  struggled  successfully  against  them  and  forced  them  to 
evacuate  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper  River. 

Kolchak's  government  has  never  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Ukraine.  Neither 
thp  admiral  standing  at  the  head  of  this  government  nor  his  nearest  advisers  and 
ministers  have  ever  been  known  to  take  part  in  the  emancipatory  movements  of  the 
Russian  people.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  reactionaries.  The  suspicion  was  only 
stren^thenea  by  the  manner  in  which  this  government  came  to  power.  Whatever 
fodaii  and  political  reforms  mi^ht  have  been  promised  by  the  representatives  of  this 
p.^vemment,  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Russia  failed  to  find  there  any  promise  of 
their  free  and  unhampered  development.  If  self-determination  of  the  nationalities 
of  the  former  Russian  JEmpire  were  in  the  program  of  Kolchak's  government,  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  declared  so  in  unmistakable  terms — so  the  nationalities  reason. 
His  failure  to  do  so  has  produced  among  the  Ukrainians  as  well  as  among  the  Lithu- 
anians, I-atvonians,  and  other  nationalities  of  former  Russia,  an  impression  that  the 
policies  of  Kolchak's  government,  at  least  in  reference  to  these  nationalities,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  former  Tsar  government;  namely,  the  policy  of  racial  ascendancy 
of  the  Great  Russian  element  toward  all  non-Russian  people  of  the  vast  empire. 
Such  policy,  they  understand,  could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  strong  centralized 
government  which  would  sacrifice  the  free  development  of  non-Russians  to  the 
interest  of  the  ruling  nationality.  Such  conditions  would,  out  of  necessity,  produce 
Ptrong  irredentist  movements  along  the  frontiers  of  the  nation  and  would  necessitate 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  furmy  to  keep  the  non-Russian  nationalities  in  check. 
This  would  subordinate  even  the  interests  of  Great  Russia  herself  to  the  interests  of  a 
pmall  disciplined  group  with  militaristic  and  monarchistic  tendencies  and  might  lead 
Husjiia  into  alliance  with  other  nations  ruled  by  similar  tendencies.  The  whole  zone 
along  the  border  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  would  become  one  boiling  pot  of 
national  unrest  and  turmoil.  Russia  would  become  new  Balkans,  differing  from  the 
latter  only  by  its  size.  In  the  opinion  of  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  the  fate  of  these  nationalities  should  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
wieh  of  the  population.  The  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Ukraine ,  Finland,  Esthonia, 
Lithuania,  Latvonia,  against  Bolshevist  efforts  to  decide  the  destinies  of  these  nation- 
alities without  consulting  them,  shows  clearly  and  unmistakably  what  other  Russian 
groups  have  to  expect  ii  they  follow  Bolshevist  examples.  Any  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  fate  of  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  without  opportunity 
liarin^  been  given  them  to  declare  their  free  and  unrestricted  will  shall  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  vast  masses  of  the  population. 

should  Eastern  Europe  enjoy  permanent  peace,  should  stable  commercial  relations 
be  established  with  the  industnally  advanced  countries  of  the  world  ^  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  Russian  Empire  must  be  granted  the  right  of  self-determination  and  be 
allowed  to  organize  their  government  according  to  the  undistorted  will  of  the  masses. 

The  Russian  Empire  such  as  it  existed  under  the  Tsar's  regime,  Russia  with  oppres- 
sion of  the  various  nationalities  composing  the  nation,  is  d^ui  in  the  opinion  of  mese 
nationalities  firmly  resolved  that  the  old  conditions  should  not  be  allowed  to  return. 
To  reconstruct  the  old  Russian  Empire  would  be  synonomous  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nationalities  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  former  Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy  or 
the  late  Gemoji  Empire,  which  too  were  based  upon  the  policy  of  racial  ascendency 
of  one  nationality  or  one  eroup  of  nationalities  over  the  nationalities  situated  along 
the  bolder.  The  nationauties  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  expect  that  no  demo- 
cratic country  in  the  world  will  adopt  such  policy  and  still  less  do  they  expect  such 
policy  will  be  incorporated  into  the  treaties  made  by  the  countries  wmch  wrote  the 
prinaple  of  self-determination  of  nationalities  in  their  program  when  they  went  into 
the  war  a^inst  Austria  and  Grermany.  They  can  not  possibly  expect  that  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  having  broken  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  will  recon- 
struct a  new  Austria  or  a  new  Germany  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

The  people  of  Ukraine,  from  the  River  San  in  the  west  to  the  River  Don  in  the  east 
and  from  tne  River  Pripet  in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south,  are  resolved  to 
become  one  and  undivided,  free,  and  sovereign  nation.  They  have  struggled  for 
this  ideal;  they  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  itj  and  they  now  appeal  to  the  demo- 
cratic powers  of  the  world  to  give  them  recogmtion.  They  hope  that  this  country 
will  be  the  first  to  extend  her  hand  and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  aid  in  securing  the  recognition  of  Ukraine. 
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STATEXENT  OF  MB.  DTTDLET  FIELD  XALOVE. 

Mr.  Malone.  Senator  Lod^e  and  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you.  I  nave  an  imperative  court  engagement 
on  Tuesdav  and  can  not  return. 

I  came  nere,  sir,  to-day  not  as  counsel  in  any  technical  or  legal 
sense  to  speak  for  the  people  of  India.  I  come  as  an  American 
citizen;  I  come,  however,  as  their  chosen  representative,  lai^clj 
because  it  has  been  decreed,  I  understand,  by  this  committee  that 
only  American  citizens  are  to  come  here  as  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  conformity  with  the  Senate  rule. 

Mr.  Malone.  Otherwise,  I  should  ask  you  to  hear  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  India  in  this  country,  Mr.  Raspat  Rai,  who  i* 
here  to-day.  So  if  my  discussion  of  Indian  affairs  is  inadequate,  ii 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  only  the  casual  understanding  that  an 
American  citizen  could  have  of  affairs  in  India. 

However,  I  speak  to-day  for  a  people  who  represent  one-fifth  of  tlit* 
population  of  the  world,  who  are  350,000,000  in  population,  and  whi> 
have  a  territory  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  United  Stat*«.  And 
there  is  no  question  of  political  expediency,  of  advantage  to  Amorira 
and  at  the  present  time  surely  no  question  of  commercial  ad  van  tit  ^ 
to  America.  So  that  the  plea  that  I  make  is  based  upon  the  humani- 
tarian purpose  for  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  gone  into  the  wa:. 
and  the  humanitarian  purjiose  whicn  is  alleged  to  be  the  purpose  <•* 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  do  respectfully  suliraii 
that  if  the  co^  enant  in  its  present  form  is  passed  it  may  Hreak  the 
hearts  of  the  world.  The  hearts  of  350,000,000  people  in  India  ant* 
millions  in  IreJand  and  millions  in  Egypt  will  be  broken  if  it  is  pa:^^: 
in  its  present  form,  and  we  come  here  with  a  specific  request  and  th^i 
specific  request  is  this,  that  this  distinguished  conmiittee  so  amemi 
tne  league  of  nations  as  to  make  it  obUgatory  on  every  signatory  v* 
the  covenant  and  to  that  treaty  to  provide  democratic  institutions 
for  the  people  who  live  under  the  government  of  any  si^atorj. 
Ireland,  Egypt  and  India  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  with 
relation  to  Great  Britain  in  these  circumstances,  and  yet,  though  a* 
a  man  of  Irish  origin  I  regret  to  say  it,  India  has  a  strat^c  position 
superior  to  that  of  Ireland  in  this  respect,  that  England  asked — antf 
the  request  was  granted — th^^t  India  should  be  permitted  to  sign  thr 
treaty;  and  England  designated  Mr.  Montagu  and  an  Indian  citizen 
to  act  as  signatories  for  India.  Therefore,  India  is  one  of  the  nations 
whose  signature  is  on  the  treaty.  Therefore,  India  is  in  a  better: 
position,  strategically,  than  Ireland  or  Egypt,  who  do  not  appear  on 
the  treaty. 

Now  I  nave  no  illusion  about  England  wishing  to  grant  any  demo- 
cratic advantage  to  India  in  giving  her  this  distinction.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  England  merely  wanted  to  get  one  of  her  six  vot^s  down 
on  a  document,  and  India  provided  one  of  the  six.  I  can  not  speak 
for  England  for  many  reasons,  but  I  believe  that  she  wished  to  get  tho 
vote  and  she  did  not  ask  India  to  choose  the  representatives  to  ^a 
the  document.  The  Government  of  India  is  only  the  agent  of  tW 
Government  of  England.  In  the  Montagu-Chclmsford  report,  is&ur^ 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliment  in  1918,  it  is  sperifitalh 
admitted  that  the  Government  of  India  by  England  is  an  absA»lu(«* 
despotism.     The  chief  body  which  actually  represents  the  pt*ople  <»i 
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India  is  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which  of  course  under  the 
circumstances  is  unofficial.  It  met,  however,  very  completely  and 
very  fully  but  unofficially  last  December  after  England  had  ap- 
pointed two  representatives,  and  passed  the  following  resolution 
[reading]: 

That  this  congrees  uiges  that  in  juBtice  to  India  it  should  be  represented  by  an 
elected  representative  Qr  representatives,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  self-goveminfi^ 
dominions,  at  any  conferences  that  may  be  held  to  deliberate  or  settle  the  terms  m 
peace  or  reconstruction. 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  the  congress  appointed  three  men  to 
represent  the  people  of  India  at  the  peace  conierence.  One  of  them 
applied  for  passports,  and  England  refused  the  passports.  Then  this 
representative  of  the  three  delegates,  appointed  by  the  national  con- 
gress for  India  and  the  Indian  people,  wrote  to  the  president  of 
the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  which  letter,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  received  no  reply.  In  that  letter  he  had  a  paragraph 
that  I  think  is  cryptically  significant  of  the  whole  situation.     He  says: 

It  is  unnecessar)'  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  imperative  importance  of  solving  the 
Indian  question  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
progress  of  the  people  of  India.  India  is  self-contained,  narbors  no  design  upon  the 
integrity  of  other  States,  and  has  no  ambition  outside  India.  With  her  vast  area, 
enormous  resources,  and  prodigious  population,  she  may  well  aspire  to  be  a  leading- 
power  in  Asia,  if  not  in  the  world.  She  could  therefore  easily  be  a  powerful  steward 
of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  east  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
stability  o7  the  British  Empire  against  all  aggressors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  whether 
in  Asia  or  elsewhere. 

And  if  there  be  anything  to  the  suggestion  of  a  ^'yellow  peril"  at 
auy  time,  a  happy,  contented,  self -governed  India,  an  India  that 
has  proved  her  worth  to  civilization  in  the  present  war,  would  have 
a  stabilizing  influence  if  she  had  her  mstitutions  self-chosen. 
[Reading:] 

But  with  India  politically  enchained,  it  is  impossibre  for  her  to  occupy  her  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  or  to  develop  and  realize  her  potentialities,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  render  decisive  assistance  to  the  league  of  nations  in  enforcing  the  supreme 
object  of  its  creation,  viz,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  India  will  be  either  stable,  contented,  and  happy  and  a 
bulwark  against  any  possible  yellow  peril — if  there  be  such  a  things 
which  I  doubt  very  gravely — she  will  either  be  that  or  else  continue 
discontented,  with  growing  poverty,  with  growing  suffering.  Six 
million  Indians  died  jn  the  last  three  months  of  1918  from  devitaliza- 
tion and.  from  influenza  because  of  the  exploitation  of  India  by 
England,  not  for  India  but  for  England,  the  drawing  of  resources  out 
of  India  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  maintain  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

ne  face  the  world  to-day  with  two  alternatives,  either  a  stable^ 
happy  nation,  a  bulwark  against  any  menace,  or  a  discontented 
Incha,  the  basis  of  future  exploitation.  And  then  there  will  be 
turned  upon  a  region  about  India  God  knows  how  many  wars  that 
she  may  have,  because  I  remember  in  one  of  the  liturgical  hymns 
there  is  a  description  of  war,  which,  when  translated  literally,  means 
a  desire  for  cattle.  The  coinage  of  India  at  that  time  was  cattle,  and 
the  native  population  very  hterally  in  describing  war  gave  the 
definition  of  war  as  a  desire  for  cattle. 

Now  if  there  should  be  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  growing  nations 
of  the  world  to  use  India  as  a  ground  of  exploitation,  India,  dis- 
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contented,  unstable,  unhappy,  and  unfree,  will  provide  a  fine  field 
for  future  trouble. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  publicly  and  privately  that  tht 
miestion  of  India  is  a  domestic  question  for  England  to  deddf 
No  Question,  gentlemen,  to  my  mmd,  of  any  nationality,  of  anj 
people,  whether  they  be  1,000,000  or  350,000,000,  can  be  a  domestir 
question,  if  the  whole  world  is  called  upon  in  more  or  lees  common 
council  to  decide  upon  it,  and  it  has  the  machinery  which  will  mak< 
the  liberty  of  mankind  not  a  domestic  but  an  international  question. 

But  in  the  second  case,  specifically  the  case  of  India  can  not  bo  a 
domestic  Question  since  England  has  made  India  a  sisnatorj  to  the 
treaty.  Tnerefore  the  Government  must  consider  tneir  situation. 
Now  either  she  is  to  be  an  honest-to-God  signatory  to  the  treaty  or 
she  is  not.     If   she  is,  what  is  her  position?    Why,  gentlemen,  her 

Eosition  is  as  good  as  any  country  under  a  mandatory.  I  do  not 
now  just  exactly  what  a  mandatory  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  tiiio 
out,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of  a  trusteeship,  a  guardian- 
ship, for  other  people  until  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  fet»r 
ana  govern  themselves.  But  if  India  is  a  territory — ^is  to  be  lookH 
upon  as  a  territory,  not  a  mandatory — she  is  a  territory  and  not  a 
mandatory  because  she  can  never  speak  under  present  condiUou- 
except  through  England.  If  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada  she 
could  not  appear  and  appeal  to  the  machinery  of  the  lea^e  in  it^ 
present  form,  because  she  could  speak  only  through  England.  She  i5 
merged  in  England.  She  could  not  speaK  except  through  En^anJ. 
So  if  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada,  England  could,  if  she  wished. 
have  her  appeal  before  the  council  under  tne  present  machinery,  but 
India  herseli  could  not  do  it.  So  she  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  In  the 
present  circumstances.  She  was  signed  to  that  treaty  for  Bn^feb. 
not  for  Indian,  purposes. 

But  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  strategic  position  which 
England  has  given  her  to  claim  the  rights  of  an  honest-to-God  natioo 
that  has  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  does  seem  no  extraordinary  thifi^ 
in  America  after  the  war  that  we  should  ask  that  every  nation  si^e^ 
to  the  treaty  with  the  altruistic  purposes  which  those  nations  claimed 
to  have,  should  free  every  people  serving,  living,  and  trying  to  live 
under  their  government. 

I  am  not  nere  in  any  anti-British  spirit.  I  surely  am  not.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  here  making  any  argument  against  the  English 
people.  I  am  making  arguments  against  the  present  government  of 
England  over  350,000,000  people. 

i  should  like  to  point  out  in  conclusion  what  India  did  during  ihv 
war.  India  gave  1,475,000  men  to  the  war.  She  contributed 
$1,000,000,000  in  money,  more  than  any  other  dominion  of  England* 
Besides  untold  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions,  she  suffered  war 
losses  of  100,000  men.  The  vitality  of  the  people  was  so  low.  us  1 
said,  that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1918  she  lost  6,000,0(K) 
people. 

The  average  income  of  an  Indian  citizen  is  $10,  and  his  taxes  Brt 
$1.60.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  accumulating  wealth  in 
India,  under  these  conditions,  with  an  income  of  $10  and  taxes  of 
$1.60,  virtually  20  per  cent. 

That  the  British  tjovemment  is  not  prepared  to  apply  the  princiiil*' 
of  self-determination  to  India  is  proved  by  recent  events.    The 
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system  which  England  has  abreadj^  spoken  of  as  the  system  of  democ- 
racy which  she  purposes  for  India  is  not  even  a  physical  autonomy 
for  India.  It  is  not  even  a  provincial  autonomy  for  India.  And 
while  the  forms  are  highly  altruistic,  the  substance  is  very  practical 
and  leaves  India  just  exactly  where  she  is. 

The  people  of  India  ask  that,  having  served  in  this  war  substan- 
tially, having  given  billions  of  their  resources,  having  suffered  death 
OD  the  battle  field  and  death  at  home,  and  having  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Allies  was  democracy,  we  shall  stand  in  the  interna- 
tional court  of  equity,  all  of  us,  with  clean  hands,  and  that  we  of 
America  who  meant  what  we  said  shall  see  that  England  stands  also 
there  with  clean  hands.  And  the  specific  request  that  we  make  of 
this  honorable  committee  is  that  there  be  such  a  change  in  the  cove- 
nant as  will  make  it  specifically  imperative  on  every  sis:natory  to  the 
document  that  all  people  imder  each  signatory  shall  be  provided 
with  democratic  institutions. 

I  beg  to  read  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Rai  has  handed  me  and  which 
I  omitted,  passed  by  the  Indian  National  Coimcil  in  December  last. 
[Reading:] 

''In  view  of  the  pronouncement  of  Prerident  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  other 
British  statesmen,  that  to  insure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  applied  to  all  progressive  nations,  be  it 

''Retoltyed,  That  tnis  Congress  claims  the  recognition  of  India  by  the  British  Pariia- 
ment  and  by  the  peace  conference  as  one  of  the  progressive  nations  to  whom  the 
principle  of  self-determination  diiould  be  applied.'' 

There  can  be  no  justification  whatever  for  withholding  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  India.  The  plea  of  unfitness,  usually  advanced  by  i|;norant  people  or  vested 
interests,  is  untenable  and  untrue.  Tne  civilization  of  India  is  admittedly  much  more 
Ukdent  and  venerable  than  that  of  Rome  or  Athens.  British  statesmen  themselves 
have  often  declared  that  India  was  civilized  centuries  before  the  modem  nations  of 
Buiope  emerged  from  barbarism.  Indian  society  has  been  held  toeether  for  thousands 
t)f  years  without  foreign  aid  or  intervention.  Peace,  order,  and  good  government 
existed  in  India  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  its  annals  compare  favorably  with  any 
period  of  European  history.  Even  democratic  forms  of  ^vemment  flourished  in 
rarious  parts  of  India  centuries  before  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Hindustan.  All 
educated  Indians  passionately  protested  aeainst  the  imputation  of  unfitness  as  a 
^umnious  libel  upon  their  capacity  for  self-government  on  democratic  principles. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pressing  problems  of  the  poverty  of  India,  physical 
iegeneration,  industrial  regeneration,  economic  development,  technical  ana  primary 
education,  and  delicate  questions  of  caste  and  custom  can  never  be  solved  oy  men 
delusively  wedded  to  western  civilization,  but  can  be  successfully  surmotmted  by 
Indians  alone.  I  submit  Europeans  are  disqualified  for  the  task;  Indians  alone  are 
Hforit. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  what  is  said.  There  are  so  niany  accusa- 
tions that  Incna  is  not  fit  for  self-government.  India  is  not,  under 
those  circumstances,  fit  for  self-government  such  as  the  English  or 
western  civilization  would  impose  upon  her.  But  India  is  fit  for 
Jelf-govemment,  for  governing  her  own  institutions,  her  own  people, 
jpeaHng  through  England,  if  you  will,  an  England  which  would 
'ecognize  the  culture,  the  conditions,  and  the  aiversity  of  institu- 
tions of  India*  The  only  barrier  to  self-determination,  Afr.  Chairman, 
n  India,  is  the  continued  rule  such  as  India  has  been  given.  The 
fact  that  men  speak  different  languages  is  no  barrier  to  self-deter- 
nination  of  India  through  self-chosen  institutions.  That  does  not 
Prevent  their  coming  together  in  a  comity,  in  a* desire  for  political 
reodom.^  The  wonaerful  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  20  years  by  the  United  States  in  preparing  that  people 
ml)stantially  for  self-government  makes  the  present  treatment  of  the 
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people  of  India,  with  their  thousands  of  years  of  culture  and  litera- 
ture and  art  and  character,  iin  tenable. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  fiction — this  aipi- 
ment.  You  deal  with  a  concrete  situation.  You  are  now  at  a  critical 
time,  and  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  at  least  one  American 
who  sees  no  reason  whatsoever  why  a  piece  of  machinery  like  the 
league  of  nations,  which  it  is  hoped  by  its  chief  advocates  will  providi< 
the  machinery  for  the  peace  and  the  liberty  and  the  comfort  of  the 
millions  of  mankind  for  centiu*ies,  should  be  rushed  through  withoat 
a  complete  discussion  by  the  people  of  every  nation;  surely  not  br 
this  country,  who  asked  to  do  our  share  toward  the  completion  of 
that  covenant  without  regard  to  any  political  considerations. 

We  should  see  that  this  document  and  every  provision  in  it  is 
thoroughly  rehearsed  and  thoroughly  discussed,  completely  apposed 
and  argued  for.  A  year  or  two  years  spent  on  the  discussion  of  a 
piece  of  machinery  wnich  is  supposed  to  guide  mankind  for  centuri*^ 
would  not  be  long,  and  we  can  then  pause  and  think  it  over  and  stop 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  it.  I  have  asked  to-day  merely  the  con- 
sideration of  this  conmiittee — and  you  have  been  very  generous  in 
your  time,  sir — to  the  one  problem  of  India.  Will  there  be  an  India 
content  and  free  under  democratic  institutions,  which  shall  be  de- 
manded and  re(][uired  by  oiu*  Nation,  or  will  it  be  an  India  open  for 
future  exploitation,  for  wars,  and  for  graveyards  for  her  sons) 

I  wish  to  leave  briefs  for  all  members  of  the  conmiittee. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Williams  a  memorandimi  bj^  Mi. 
Sidney  L.  Gmick  and  correspondence  relating  thereto  are  herr 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  August  tl,  1919. 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington f  D,  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleased  to  send  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  rareiict^ 
from  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  tiie  Federal  Council  of  the  Chiiieb«  i 
Christ  in  America.  This  letter  I  believe  will  commend  itself  to  you  as  an  iaaparOk 
statement  of  fact  and  I  trust  that  it  will  serve  a  eood  pumose. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  lived  in  the  Orient  for  years  and  knows  his  subject  well,  and  lu»pja* 
tion  as  an  official  high  in  the  councils  of  the  church  renders  him  peculiarly  well  adK*tes. 
to  speak  upon  a  much  misrepresented  subject.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  upon  wWi 
the  utmost  dependence  can  be  put. 

Pro- Japanese  writer  are  as  much  out  of  order  as  pro-Chinese.  As  I  see  it  the  neei 
just  now  IS  for  statements  which  do  not  have  as  their  premise  an  incurably  pro  anyUn: 
but  fact.    It  is  with  these  considerations  that  I  transfer  to  you  his  letter,  ia%iau 

?our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  recently  been  attacked  bv  Hearat's  N<« 
ork  American,  Mr.  McClatchev  of  Sacramento  and  Senator  Phelan  of  Saxx  Ftmndao 
on  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Gulick  was  a  Japanese  agent  and  being  financod  by  us* 
Japanese  Government.  These  conclusions  are  erroneous  and  I  am  nersuaded  ir>  bd>^  * 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  perverted  and  distorted  perepective  wnich  has  ookavd  r  • 
imagination  into  a  state  where  reason  and  calm  delibemtion  are  not  known  and  1  sn 
sure  that  to  you  they  will  but  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact  and  porfzay  their  ob\'>  u^' 
unfair  and  one-sided  character. 

My  dear  Senator  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  your  worthy  stamd  I**  nr 
and  information,  and  if  I  can  further  your  efiforts  in  any  way  I  shall  be  most  be  pkessed 
to  do  so. 

Cordially  yours, 

•  Mn/roN  B.  MoIkto^b. 
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Washikoton,  D.  C.f  August  SO.  1919, 
Hon,  J.  8.  WaiJAii8. 

XMiitd  Staia  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  article  I  have  prepared  on 
the  Shantung  question.    It  might  be  entitled  "The  duty  of  America  to  China." 

I  conceive  that  duty  to  be  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  including  both  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  and  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  dispoeal  of  the  so-called 
fierman  "riehlfr"  in  China. 

Contrar>'  to  the  views  of  Thos.  F.  Millard  and  other  anti-Japaneee  agitators,  the 
rati6cation  of  those  provisions  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  right  in  international 
relations  in  the  Far  Fast  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of  China. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Sidney  L.  Guuck. 

Am  erica's  Duty  to  China. 
[By  Sidney  L.  QnUck.) 

War  between  America  and  Japan,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  and  others  assert,  will 
5urely  come,  if  the  treaty  provisions  regarding  Shantung  are  axicepted  by  the  Senate. 
Por  Japan,  ihey  insist,  will  keep  Shantung  indefinitely,  whatever  her  promises  may 
>e:  Hhe  will  organize,  militarize,  and  capitalize  it  for  her  own  selfish  ana  imperialistic 
^nds. 

Official  spokesmen  for  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  Baron  Makino,  peace  dele- 
jate  at  Pans,  Viscount  Ishii,  late  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Viscount  Uchida, 
ti>reign  minister,  and  Premier  Hara,  have  repeatedly  declared  that  as  soon  as  peace 
IS  established,  steps  will  be  taken  to  return  the  political  sovereignty  to  China,  in 
barmony  with  the  treaty  arrangements  made  between  Japan  and  China  in  May,  1915. 

These  assurances  are  the  most  responsible  that  a  country  can  make.  They  have 
been  made  with  utmost  publicity  and  also  directly  to  President  Wilson  and  to  the 
prime  ministers  of  England  and  France,  Lloyd-George  and  Clemenceau.  Yet  the 
inti-Japaneee  agitators  in  America  have  doubted,  flouted,  and  ridiculed  their  assur- 
inces  in  terms  of  the  utmost  insolence.  Insult  has  been  heaped  upon  insult,  so  far  as 
rords  could  do  it  and  they  would  fain  have  the  American  Senate  lend  the  weight  of 
its  authority  and  its  action  to  tiiese  insults.  These  agitators  are  apparently  taking 
^ery  means  within  their  power  to  embroil  the  relations  of  America  and  Japan. 

So  far.  however,  from  war  between  America  and  Japan  being  likeljr  to  result  from 
Jie  ratification  of  the  Shantung  clauses  of  the  traety,  the  probabilities  are  that  this 
tct  will  be  the  surest  means  for  maintaining  friendly  relations. 

Consider  the  situatbn.  England  and  France  have  much  larger  '*  spheres  of  influ- 
3ure*'  and  *' interests''  and  ''rights"  in  China  than  has  Japan.  These  two  nations 
iiave  recognized  by  formal  treaties,  in  appreciation  of  Japan's  services  in  the  war, 
(span's  ri^t  to  succeed  to  the  "German  rights  in  Shantung."  Japan,  moreover,  has 
>ractica]lv  declared  to  the  world,  that  because  of  her  own  special  needs  and  her  near- 
3«e  to  China  she  does  not  propose  to  permit  further  alienation  of  her  territory  bv 
lelpless  China  to  any  third  power — the  so-called  Asiatic  Monroe  doctrine.  She  will 
'<^tore  Shantung  to  China  under  conditions  that  will  make  it  forever  secure. 

If  now  the  United  States  accepts  the  arrangements  made  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
ind  Japan  for  the  disposal  of  German  "rights  '  in  China,  China  will  recover  complete 
sovereignty — and  this  some  70  years  (and  possible  700  years)  sooner  than  if  it  had 
'emained  in  German  hands.  To  be  sure,  according  to  the  plans,  German  ''economic 
igbts  '  will  still  remain  in  Japanese  hands.  But  if  it  is  not  wron^  for  England ,  France, 
iiid  other  lands  to  have  "economic  rights"  in  China,  to  maintain  "concessions," 

compounds,"  "settlements,"  and  various  kinds  of  "interests"  and  "spheres  of 
uflueoce,"  and  to  keep  bodies  of  armed  troops  in  China  in  support  of  these  rights," 
^Ky  is  it  wron^  for  Japan  to  do  so?  Here  is  tne  factor  in  the  situation  that  few  critics 
seem  to  recognize. 

Moreover,  few  anti-Japanese  writers  seem  to  realize  that  Ja]>an's  interests  in  China 
tre  "vital "  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  that  the  interests  of  no  other  people  are.  Japan 
«  dependent  on  China  for  food,  raw  material^  and  markets.  An  embargo  on  exporta- 
ion  of  rice  or  any  other  important  staple  nai^ht  be  fatal  to  Japan.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  does  not  propose  to  allow  such  a  possibility  to  arise.  England  and  France  have 
ecognized  that  policy  and  propose  to  support  her  in  it.  The  danger  ol  war  will  arise 
>nlv  if  America  undertakes  by  force  to  expel  Japan  from  Shantung.  This,  however, 
s  inconceivable,  however  loudly  such  men  as  Mr.  Millard  and  the  anti-Japanese 
nerchants  of  Shan^^  may  clamor  for  it. 
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l^ut  what  about  China?  Does  not  the  treaty  seal  her  doom?  VMll  she  not  !&' 
under  the  strangling  domination  of  Japan?  That  will  depend  on  what  China  henAi 
does  and  also  on  what  the  nations  do.  First  of  all  she  must  undertake  thorouj^-$rcirj 
measures  ^ith  herself.  All  the  nations  in  the  world  can  not  save  her,  unleea  she  hon 
estly  exerts  herself.  She  must  get  rid  of  her  traitorous  and  corrupt  politician*  ih*^ 
continuously  betray  her.  Her  leaders  must  qualify  for  life  in  the  modem  world.  It 
they  will  set  themselves  resolutely  to  do  this,  undertaking  reforms  in  the  admimMrv 
tioD  of  justice  and  in  the  honest  conduct  of  government  by  honest  men,  she  can  in  tinj* 
secure  from  the  league  of  nations  relief  from  the  present  onerous  conditions.  Id  it* 
other  wav  can  she  hope  for  abrogation  of  the  obligations  she  has  undertaken  throuc^: 
her  bung'ling  and  inept  diplomacy  of  the  past. 

If  no  league  of  nations  is  formed  and  if  the  restoration  of  Shantung  to  ChinA  by  Jai«:' 
is  not  accepted  by  the  nations,  then  Japan  will  no  doubt  stay  in  Shantung.  In  thx: 
case  incalculable  world  turmoil  is  ahead  of  us  all.  The  nations  will  plunge  headlon; 
in  a  new  race  in  armaments.  China  will  be  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  compi'tiBj 
nations. 

The  only  hope  of  peace  for  the  world  and  of  opportunity  for  China  is  the  ratificatioD 
by  our  Senate  of  the  treaty  establishing  a  league  of  nations  and  providing  for  xht 
restoration  of  Shantung  by  Japan. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  Shantung  the  Senate  mifbi 
well  express  in  a  clause  its  acceptance  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  Japanese  Goxm 
ment  that  it  will  promptly  restore  Shantung  to  China.  Japan's  pioceauTe  along  tbi* 
line  will  soon  become  the  acid  test  of  her  honor  and  spirit  of  loyiuty  to  the  allies. 

The  real  hope  for  the  future  of  China,  however,  lies  m  a  unified  international  policr 
Might  not  the  Senate  take  steps  to  formulate  and  propose  to  the  league  of  naticoL*  a 
an  early  date  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  for  a  fundamental  solution  of  the  vho*' 
far  eastern  proolem.  Such  a  policy  would  make  the  rights  and  interesta  of  Cbii^ 
herself  paramoimt  to  those  of  all  foreign  nations.  She  should  be  given  fair  plar  ifi<i 
opportunity  to  become  a  great  self-governing  democratic  nation.  As  rapidly  u  pc» 
Bible,  she  should  be  given  complete  control  of  all  her  own  affairs  with  judicial,  and  unl 
autonomy.  To  these  ends,  not  only  Japan,  but  England  as  well,  and  France  and  ertr 
other  nation  should  undertake  to  restore  to  China  their  respective  "rights** — 9ecu^^i 
in  too  many  cases  by  force  or  fraud;  they  should  withdraw  their  troops  and  polict- 

But  this  18  a  policv  and  program  that  no  nation  can  enter  on  alone.  Leaat  of  all  i^n 
a  policy  that  we  can  honoraoly  ask  Japan  to  follow  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  EnfUo  • 
and  Fiance  as  a  policy  that  they  too  should  adopt.  It  is  a  policy,  possible  and  ae<ir 
able  only  by  joint  arrangements  of  all  the  principal  nations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  good  beginning  along  these  lines,  as  soon  as  the  leaeu 
of  nations  is  under  way,  should  it  not  create  an  international  far  eastern  bureau  > 
deal  with  all  these  matters,  to  become  so  to  speak  the  "receiver"  of  all  the  spKU 
I 'rights  "  granted  in  past  years  by  China  to  the  various  nations,  and  to  put  into  pr»ct»: 
in  the  name  of  the  cooperating  nations  the  principles  outlined  above? 

The  way  out  of  the  "Shantung  tangle"  is  not  the  action  suggested  by  Tbooutf  T 
Millard.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  bnn^  on  a  war  in  the  Far  ^st  and  to  forre  hpu. 
to  keep,  if  she  can,  a  stranglehold  on  China.  The  way  to  save  Shantung  and  Chim  l' 
to  establish  principles  and  processes  by  which  China  will  recover  her  rights.  J^r*^. 
will  be  assured  of  full  access  to  food,  raw  materials,  and  markets,  and  the  whole  v^^'^' 
be  enabled  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  a  wholseomely  developing  China. 

Does  not  this  proposal  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  China  and  lover  of  peace  io- 
good  will  among  the  nations? 

The  writer  speaks  for  himself  alone  in  these  matterB---not  for  anv  of  the  orgamzati-^' 
with  which  he  is  connected.  He  is,  moreover,  not  ignorant  ot  the  wTongd<nnp  •*' 
Japan's  representatives  in  Korea  and  in  China.  He  oy  no  m^ins  condones  t£^r 
Nor  does  he  defend  all  her  policies  and  he  diplomacy.  In  this  article  he  is  not  seekin: 
to  appraise  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  her  procediu'es  in  foreign  lands.  He  is  conccrnrc 
only  with  suggesting  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  which  he  believes  will  *  ^> ; 
the  problems  ahead,  not  only  of  China  and  the  United  States,  but  of  the  whole  «^*H'. 
Such  a  policy  is  therefore  a  duty. 

The  nope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  establishment  of  the  league  of  natiou  and  )£  ^ 
fundamental  and  friendly  international  solution  of  the  Shantung  queetioa. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  meet  in  executive  fseasK*^ 
this  afternoon  at  3  o^clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourtu^i 
until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  30,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m*) 


8ATUBDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1919. 

Ukited  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Wciahingtan^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please.  Judge 
Cohalan,  we  will  hear  you  now.  Unfortunately  our  time  is  limited, 
and  we  can  give  only  two  hours,  as  we  have  to  hear  representatives 
of  Greece  for  an  hour  afterwards.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  arrange  the  time  for  the  different  speeches. 

STATEMERT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  F.  COHALAN,  JTTSTICE  OF  THE 

SITPBEME  COTTBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
acting  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  here  to  represent  the  great  bulk 
of  the  20,000,000  of  the  Irish  element  in  this  country,  we  have 
arranged  a  program  which  with  your  permission  we  will  carry 
through  in  the  order  we  have  fixed,  if  possible,  taking  only  the  time 
you  have  allotted  to  us.  If  we  may  have  to  call  upon  you  for  a  few 
minutes  extra,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  indulge  us  in  it  if  you  will. 

We  nre  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  for  many  rea- 
sons, all  of  which  we  believe  are  of  great  weight  and  importance  to 
tlie  interests  of  our  country.  We  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
proposal  to  establish  what  we  believe  to  be  a  superstate  to  which 
shall  be  delegated  or  turned  over  powers  that  belong  to  the  sovereign 
United  States  of  America.  We  believe  that  that  is  an  infringement 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  and  is  an  interference  with  its 
liberty,  and  because  of  that  we  most  strongly  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  body. 

We  believe  it  to  be  an  affront  to  America  to  suggest  even  that  in 
any  such  proposed  league  of  nations  as  is  coming  before  uS 
that  any  country,  no  matter  how  friendly  it  may  claim  to  be  to 
America,  should  have  six  votes  as  compared  to  the  one  vote  of 
America.  We  believe  that  would  be  an  anront  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  America  and  a  very  decided  injury  to  America  if  any 
^nch  scheme  were  to  go  through. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of  the 
fj'ct  that  under  it  we  believe  .the  old  American  doctrine  of  the  free- 
;'om  of  the  seas,  for  which  America  has  stood  all  through  its  history, 
is  not  taken  care  of  in  any  way,  but  that,  on  the  contrarj^,  the  matter 
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has  been  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  turn  over  to  England, 
without  protest,  the  control  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  ext^au^ 
dinary  development  of  our  industrial  conditions  we  manufacture  w 
less  than  8  months  of  every  year  what  we  would  consume  in  1. 
months,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  that,  for  4  months  in  the  veur 
we  are  dependent  for  a  market,  and  for  an  output  for  our  f actori^, 
upon  our  foreign  trade.  We  insist  that  under  the  conditions  tlur 
would  obtain  if  this  proposed  league  of  nations  were  to  go  throui'I. 
we  would  be  left  in  a  position  where  we  could  carry  on  such  tratit. 
not  as  the  matter  of  right  which  we  now  enjoy,  for  which  we  foupht. 
and  our  forefathers  before  us  fought,  and  which  we  have  ahv:i\' 
•enjoyed  during  the  history  of  our  countrj^,  but  as  a  privilege  exteniic'i 
to  us  by  the  nation  which  controlled  the  sea.  We  say  this  in  no  spirii 
of  hostility  to  England.  We  would  take  the  same  position  if  Any 
other  country  were  put  in  the  position  of  controlling  the  sea,  W* 
insist  that  for  the  interest  of  America  it  is  absolutely  requisite  tlw- 
no  power  should  be  able  to  control  the  ocean  through  the  system  of 
navalism  any  more  than  any  country  divided  should  control  all  tli- 
land  under  the  system  of  militarism. 

We  believe  we  went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  ending  autcwrm 
and  all  that  that  means,  and  that  it  means  not  alone  militarism.  tl> 
control  of  the  land,  but  also  navalism,  the  control  of  the  ocean*^  "^' 
the  world.  We  say  that  if  we  could  carry  on  our  commerce  onl} 
so  long  as  the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  extended  to  us  as  a  inatti- 
of  privilege  by  any  nation,  no  matter  how  friendly  that  nath»i: 
might  claim  to  be,  we  could  in  no  way  build  up  our  comnier." 
or  build  up  our  industry  on  any  permanent  basis  at  all,  bec4u^f 
our  commerce  would  be  subject  to  the  whim,  or  subject  to  tii' 
interest,  or  subject  to  the  passion  of  the  hour,  as  it  might  appeal  t 
any  other  nation,  or  to  any  combination  of  nations  together;  a&i 
we  point  out  with  relation  to  that  that  we  do  not  believe  this  ^i^ir 
will  have  been  properly  won ;  that  is,  that  the  interests  of  Ainerwi 
will  have  been  properly  taken  care  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  winiiii:>£ 
of  the  war  as  we  insist  that  it  was  won,  because  of  the  contribution 
made  by  America,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  the  other  coun- 
tries and  the  contributions  they  made,  and  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  interests  of  mankind  will  not  be  properly  safe 
guarded  so  long  as  any  one  nation  of  any  combination  of  nalian- 
is  left  in  possession  and  control  of  the  sea,  and  able  to  interfere  with 
the  commerce  that  should  be  carried  on  in  a  normal  way  between 
all  the  free-trading  countries  of  the  world,  all  the  countries  thj( 
want  to  carrjr  on  commerce  with  one  another  and  to  have  friendlv 
business  relations  with  one  another. 

We  believe  the  British  fleet  in  its  position  of  predominantpoTfr 
to-day  is  a  menace  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  -^^ 
that  it  no  longer  can  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  England  as  a^ii^' 
Germany,  because  Germany  has  been  put  in  a  position  where  it  *y 
in  no  waj  compete  with  England,  where  it  has  been  d^rivod  of  it* 
navy  entirelv. 

We  say  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  Russia*  We  sav  tliRt 
it  can  not  be  held  in  any  way  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  ^raxwf- 
because  France,  through  the  action  of  her  statesmen  and  tb» 
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of  circumstances,  has  practically  been  taken  into  the  continental 
vassalage  of  England.  We  say  under  those  conditions  that  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  can  be  directed  or  used  as  a  weapon  of  menace  against 
nobody  except  the  United  States  of  America,  an^  we  point  out  that 
even  though,  as  many  Englishmen  contend,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence it  IS  a  fact  tliat  at  any  time  when  any  country  has  put  itself  or 
been  put  in  the  position  of  being  an  economic  rival  or  being  an  indus- 
trial competitor  of  England  rum  has  overtaken  that  country  in  every 
way;  ana  we  say  in  the  interest  of  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  if  it 
can  be  made  imder  these  conditions  at  all,  it  can  be  made  only  by 
taking  care  to  see  that  England  should  not  be  put  in  a  position  where 
she  can  menace  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  menace  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  whenever  it  suits  her  interest  or  whenever 
it  suits  her  whim  to  do  so.  We  suggest  with  relation  to  that,  that 
in  any  peace  that  should  be  made  preciaution  should  be  taken  to 
see  tfiat  thei'e  be  a  general  disarmament  not  only  on  land  but 
also  on  sea,  so  that  there  wall  be  actual  freedom  of  all  the  world  and 
not  freedom  simply  of  part  of  the  world. 

We  point  out  the  importance  of  Ireland  in  any  scheme  that  would 
practically  bring  about  the  fredom  of  the  sea.  We  say,  again  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  England  at  all,  but  only  taking  conditions  into 
account  as  they  exist,  that  England  can  not  continue  to  bo  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  earth;  that  England  can  not  continue  to  control 
the  world  unless  she  controls  the  sen,  and  that  her  continued  control 
of  the  sea  is  dependent  upon  her  continued  control  of  Ireland ;  and 
we  say  that  she  can  make  no  better  contribution  to  the  general  free- 
dom of  the  world,  she  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  her  desire  to 
niake  a  just  and  durable  and  permanent  peace,  than  by  consenting 
to  the  disarmament  of  this  fleet,  which  now  is  so  very  much  larger 
than  the  fleet  of  any  other  nation  or  practically  any  combination  of 
nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  object  to  being  asked  a  question,  or 
do  you  want  to  proceed  without  interruption? 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  do  not  mind,  at  all. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  wanted,  if  it  would  not  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  your  thought,  to  have  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  continued  supremacy  of  the 
sea  depends  upon  this  control  of  Ireland  by  England.  I  did  not 
quite  get  it. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  For  your  consideration,  I  would  present  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Ireland  with  relation  to  England,  the  thing  to 
which  you  remember  George  Washington  referred  when  he  said 
that  if  Ireland  were  500  miles  from  England  there  would  be  no  Irish 
question.  When  you  think  of  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  England, 
you  see  it  puts  England  in  a  place  where  she  can  control  the  ocean, 
as  she  can  not  control  the  ocean  unless  she  controls  Ireland.  While  it 
is  true  that  England  made  last  year  $225,000,000  out  of  the  control 
of  Ireland,  the  real  secret  for  insisting  upon  keeping  her  control  of 
Ireland  is  that  she  wants  to  be  able  to  control  the  seas.  She  can  do 
that  because  of  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  only  if  she  con- 
trols Ireland.  You. will  remember  that  you  can  not  approach  the 
southern  coast  of  England  without  passing  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  can  not  approach  the  northern  coast  of  England  without 
passing  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.  Under  the  circumstances, 
England  is  going  to  insist  on  control  of  Ireland. 
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As  I  say,  she  can  make  «o  greater  contribution  to  the  freedom 
of  the  world,  can  give  no  greater  evidence  of  the  desire  to  brim; 
about  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  than  to  give  her  consent  to  havinsr 
the  republican  form  of  government  which  has  been  set  up  in  Ireland 
recognized  by  herself  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Passing  from  that  we  contend  that  we  must  as  Americans  take  a 
position  m  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of 
what  it  does  with  relation  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  insist  th.it 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
American  power  has  been  reared,  and  that  our  foreign  policy  ha^ 
recognized  it  as  the  great  principle  of  American  statesmanship,  of 
American  interests,  and  if  this  peace  convention  is  going  to  give  it? 
attention  to  the  settling  of  all  problems  in  the  future  so  as  to  oo  away 
with  the  probability  of  some  great  war  occurring  in  tlie  world,  it 
ought  to  take  into  question  conditions  as  they  have  existed  up  to  tlif 
present  time,  and  then  the  interests  of  America  are  the  first  thing  thar 
should  be  looked  out  for  by  those  who  represent  and  speak  for 
America. 

We  point  out  that  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished^  we  have  grown  in  wealth,  prosperitj^,  and  power  as  no  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  grown.  And  we  say  that  the  Monrw 
doctrine  if  it  is  to  be  changed  should  be  changed  not  in  the  way  of 
diminishing  its  power,  but  in  the  way  of  strengthening  its  power. 
If  there  shall  be  a  desire  to  make  a  permanent  peace,  the  Monp*» 
doctrine  should  be  extended  so  that  it  shall  include  any  European 
interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Any  European  country  wnicl« 
is  represented  here  by  territory  should  depart.  Since  the  "jVfonroe 
doctrine  has  been  enunciated  all  the  territory  which  is  possessed  ia 
western  America  by  them  has  been  given  up  by  Denmark,  France. 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  only  power  remaining  in  am 
large  way  upon  this  hemisphere,  the  only  European  power  possessing 
territory  of  any  extent  in  this  country,  is  the  British  Empire,  and  i*e 
say  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  permanent  settlement  to  come  out 
of  these  peace  negotiations,  the  people  of  Canada,  our  great  neigh- 
bor on  the  north,  ought  to  have  submitted  to  them  the  question  of 
taking  their  place  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  even  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  of  joining  our  countrv,  anJ 
in  the  same  way  the  territory  that  England  has  in  the  West  Indi^ 
should  be  turned  over  to  America  or  turned  over  to  the  peop'** 
of  those  islands  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  menace  of 
American  commerce,  so  far  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  conoemeA 

We  Irish  think  that  there  should  be  no  abandonment  of  the  poBcv 
laid  down  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  of  keeping  awav 
from  permanent  entangling  alliances  with  any  of  the  countries  ^f 
the  Old  World.  We  point  out  that  this  has  been  the  policy  whki 
has  been  followed  strictly  by  America  and  has  resulted  prohalilT 
more  than  anything  else  in  strengthening  the  extraordinary  pc«- 
tion  we  occupy  to-day.  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  541 
well  yesterday,  the  only  great  solvent  power  left,  practically,  on  the 
earth  is  the  United  States,  and  it  is  tne  duty  of  those  representing 
America  to  continue  this  policy,  and  we  urge  that  in  acting  for  th<- 
welfare  of  America  care  should  be  taken  to  Fee  that  that  doctrine 
should  be  upheld,  and  that  the  advice  of  Washington  should  be  cori- 
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tinned  and  lived  up  to  in  such  a  way  that  we  should  neither  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Old  World  nor  permit  them  to  take  part 
m  our  quarrels. 

Coming;  down  to  specific  things,  as  far  as  article  10  of  the  proposed 
league  of  nations  is  concerned,  we  most  emphatically  protest  against 
that.  Under  it  we  are  asked  to  make  the  greatest  departure  from 
American  traditions  of  statesmanship  that  has  ever  been  made. 
We  are  asked  to  abandon  the  position  that  we  have  taken  up  to  this 
day.  as  we  did  in  Cuba,  to  give  aid  where  people  have  been  struggling 
to  be  free,  and  we  would  be  unable  to  extend  our  sympathies  to  people 
all  over  tne  world  who  are  struggling  to  be  free,  if  we  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  existing  nations.  Under  the  proposed  league 
of  nations  we  should  have  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  the  British  Empire,  the  only  two  empires  remain- 
ing, and  guarantee  to  them  the  possession  of  all  the  spoils  and  the 
loot  that  they  have  gathered  up  m  their  existence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  relief  could  be  given  Ireland  as  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  gave  aid  to  Ireland  in  her  fight  against  England,  for  we 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  fight,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
send  our  men  into  Ireland,  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  in 
their  struggle  but  in  order  to  help  England  to  rivet  the  chains  upon 
her. 

We  point  out  that  if  France  should  desire  to  assist  Ireland  as 
she  dicf  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  century  that 
bhe  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 

We  say  that  it  is  utterly  un-American,  that  it  is  against  our  best 
interest,  against  our  highest  ideals  and  against  our  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  we  point  out  the  facts  so  well  known  that  if  a  league  of 
nations  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that 
France  could  not  have  come  to  the  asssitance  of  the  13  Colonies,  or 
if  it  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
that  we  could  not  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Cuba,  to  help  Cuba 
to  obtain  the  position  that  she  now  occupies  among  the  Bepublics  of 
the  world. 

Now,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  of  course  we  understand  that 
this  discussion  here  should  be  very  largely  confined  to  the  proposed 
league  of  nations.  But  we  want  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions 
over  there  that  show  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  British  Empire.  We 
say  that  no  people  on  earth  held  in  oppression,  held  practically  in 
slavery,  have  ever  shown  such  an  extraordinary  political  unanimity 
in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  change  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  and  to  become  again  one  of  the  tree  nations 
of  the  world.  Ireland  is  able  to  support  herself — to  stand  upon  her 
feet.  England  last  year  made  from  Ii-eland  $225,000,000.  She  gath- 
ered in  taxation^  according  to  her  own  figures,  some  £34,000,000, 
e<[uivalent  to  $170,000,000;  she  spent  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
some  £13,000,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  £21,000,000,  or  $105,000,000,  tak- 
ing $5  as  the  value  of  a  pound. 

I^ast  vear  bv  reason  of  her  absolute  control  of  the  sea,  bv  reason  of 
the  fact  that  she  shut  Ireland  off  absolutely  from  contact  with  the 
re*t  of  the  world,  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  compelling  Ireland 
to  sell  everything  she  has  to  sell  through  an  English  channel  and 
compelling  her  to  buy  everything  she  has  to  buy  from  the  western 
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world  through  an  English  channel,  she  did  95  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says  that  Ireland's  business  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  amounted  to  $820,000,000.  The  English  statistics,  so  far 
as  we  can  get  them,  show  that  this  amount  was  $860,000,000  instead 
of  $820,000,000.  And  we  say  that  the  English  trader,  who  has  do 
peer  in  ability,  has  made  profit  on  the  turnover  of  $120,000,000.  Thi>. 
together  with  the  excess  taxation,  makes  a  total  of  $225,000,000. 

We  say  that  since  the  Act  of  Union  the  Childers  Commission,  whicli 
was  appointed  by  Gladstone  in  1894,  composed  of  15  men  (9  Engli-^'^- 
men),  after  two  years  of  investigation  of  English  data,  reported  that 
Ireland,  instead  of  costing  the  English  money,  from  January,  1^61 1«« 
1896,  had  overpaid  into  the  English  treasury  in  the  form  of  overt :i\;v 
tion  annually  the  sum  of  £2,715,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  $14,00<),0<'  K 
which  means  that  for  the  120  yeai^s  since  the  formation  of  the  union 
England  had  taken  out  of  Ireland  over  $1,700,000,000.  AVe  <^a\: 
5'our  attention  to  that  staggering  sum  even  in  these  days.  W?u»n 
they  wanted  to  destroy  France  they  imposed  an  indemnity  of 
$1,000,000,000,  but  here  they  have  taken  from  Ireland  in  overtaxutifn 
a  much  greater  sum. 

In  the  last  70  years,  between  1845  and  1915,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  been  practically  cut  in  two.    In  1845  the  population  wa- 
practically  8,500,000— between  8,250,000  and  8,500,000.     Accordin:: 
to  the  census  taken  in  1915  by  the  British  Government  the  popuU- 
tion  was  a  little  over  4,000,000.    We  say  that  you  can  not  find  any 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  that. 
Senator  Knox.  From  what  years? 
Judge  CoHALAN.  Seventy  years ;  from  1845  to  1915. 
Senator  Knox.  There  is  a  parallel  in  Central  America- 
Judge  CoHALAN.  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  find  one. 
Senator  Knox.  That  is  under  very  benighted  conditions. 
Judge  CoHALAN.  I  would  say,  in  relation  to  that,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, that  the  peoples  of  the  continent  of  Europe  that  were  mo-t 
strongly  tyrannized  over — if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  the  nations 
against  whose  governments  the  strongest  complaints  were  made  by 
those  over  whom  they  were  working  and  who  suffered  most  under 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  during  the  time  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  under  German  rule  she  grew  and  prospered  in  population: 
Schleswig-Holstein  under  German  rule  grew  and  prosperedT;  Poland 
under  Russian  rule ;  and  there  has  been  no  parallel,  except  as  Senator 
Knox  has  indicated  as  to  Central  America. 

We  say  that  we  are  dependent  for  four  months  of  every  year  upon 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  to  find  some  place  in  which  to  ?e!I 
our  goods  in  order  that  our  factories  may  run  to  their  full  capacity 
and  the  men  may  be  employed. 

In  1913  the  ousiness  between  England  and  the  United  State- 
amounted  to  $875,000,000.  The  exports  from  America  to  England 
were  $700,000,000,  while  the  imports  from  England  to  America  werv 
$175,000,000.  The  business  between  England  and  Ireland  was  $675,- 
000,000  in  that  year,  and  the  imports  were  aroimd  $350,000,000,  5i> 
that  England  found  in  Ireland  a  place  to  which  to  send  Iwr  mann- 
f actured  goods  to  the  extent  of  twice  that  she  found  in  this  country. 
In  1801  the  population  of  England  was  9,000,000  and  the  populii- 
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tion  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000.  The  size  of  England  is  50,000  square 
miles  and  Ireland  32,000  square  miles,  showing  that  the  proportion 
of  population  of  Ireland  should  be  two-thirds  that  of  England. 
That  was  the  condition  when  the  act  of  union,  passed  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  which  Gladstone  characterized  as  the  most  corrupt  act 
ever  passed  in  England. 

We  say  that  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  un-American  and 
that  it  can  not  be  depended  on  to  guard  the  interests  of  America, 
that  it  can  not  safeguard  the  interest  of  America.  We  speak  for 
people  who  are  devoted  to  America  above  everything  else,  who  have 
done  everything  possible  to  stand  by  American  traditions  and  ideals. 
We  urge  upon  you  very  strongly,  speaking  practically  for  one  of 
every  five  persons  in  America,  that  the  Senate  report  against  this 
proposed  league  of  nations  and  recommend  that  the  Senate  reject 
it,  and  if  under  any  circumstances  any  part  of  it  should  be  accepted 
that  under  no  condition  should  article  10  or  article  11  be  accepted, 
or  any  other  things  from  which  there  would  be  a  curtailment  of 
American  sovereignty  and  American  independence.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  whole  league  of  nations.  We  believe  it  is  un-American,  and 
urge  and  insist  that  in  it  there  can  be  no  justice  and  no  just  and  per- 
manent peace,  and  that  by  adopting  it  you  are  only  making  for  a 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Senator  Moses.  Judge  Cohalan,  you  spoke  of  your  speaking  for  one 
of  every  five  persons  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  intend  to  imply 
that  there  are  20,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  are  of 
Irish  origin? 

Judge  Cohalan.  We  think  there  are  many  more  than  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  views  that  you  express  are  shared  by  that 
20,000,000? 

Judge  Cohalan.  Suppose  I  give  you  some  evidence  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  record  the  reasons  I  have  for  that  opinion.  On 
the  22d  and  23d  of  February,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  had  the 
honor  of  presiding  over  the  most  patriotic  gathering  of  American 
citizens  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  5,132  accredited  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  The  resolutions  that  were  passed  were  of- 
fered by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  seconded  by  a  distinguished  Episco- 
palian minister  and  by  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  and 
by  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi. 

Among  those  thousands  of  delegates  were  hundreds  representing 
the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  hundreds  representing  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  with  its  more  than  quarter  million  members, 
and  represented  at  this  hearing  by  its  national  president.  Judge 
Deerv  of  Indianapolis,  and  its  other  national  officers.  Many  speak- 
ers there  represented  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  and  that  order  is  today  represented  here  by  its 
national  president,  Mrs.  McWhorter,  and  its  other  national  officers ; 
and  present  also  were  representatives  from  practically  every  Irish 
American  society  in  this  country.  From  compilations  frequently 
made  from  statistics  as  to  the  racial  origin  of  the  people  of  our 
country,  we  feel  that  we  are  well  within  bounds  in  clauning  that 
without  regard  to  religious  belief,  at  least  1  in  every  5  of  our  citizens 
is  of  Irish  origin. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  you  explain,  then,  why  it  is  that  the  Irish 
Senators  are  so  lukewarm  ? 
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Judge  CoHALAN.  Senator,  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
argument  showing  our  position  to-day.  I  came  here  to  make  an 
argument  that  would  appeal  to  all  the  Senators,  no  matter  what 
races  they  represent,  and  when  the  hearing  is  concluded  I  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  be  convinced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  have 
been  addressing  yourself  thus  far  to  members  of  this  committee  who 
are  of  one  mind  upon  this  subject. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Looking  around  and  seeing  the  number  of  them, 
I  am  glad  that  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  yoo 
to  address  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  go  on? 

Judge  Cohalan.  I  am  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  to  read  the  memorial  on  the  behalf 
of  those  who  have  come  here.  They  have  come  from  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  from  all  walks  in  life,  and  from  all  over  the 
country.  We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  get  people  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  to  be  heard,  but  we  have  prepared  a  general 
memorial,  and  then  later  we  will  hand  in  the  names  of  those  who  have 
signed. 

(The  following  memorial  was  read  by  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch:) 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Senators:  We,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  Irish  blood,  but  attacb»»<! 
above  all  things  to  this  Republic  and  Its  Constitution,  respectfully  pray  that  th^ 
proposed  treaty  now  before  you  be  rejected  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  war  was  fought,  as  they  were  defined  by  President  Wllsoo 
in  these  words,  addressed  to  Congress: 

"  National  aspirations  must  be  respected ;  peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and 
governed  only  by  their  own  consent.  '  Self-determination  "  Is  not  a  mere  phitu^. 
It  Is  an  Imperative  principle  of  action,  which  statesmen  will  henceforth  ignon- 
at  their  peril." 

And,  again,  in  the  President's  address  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  July  4. 
1918: 

"  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of  80ver^gnt:r«  ^ 
economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  fre^ 
acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  n^K 
upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
influence  or  mastery." 

On  these  principles  other  nations  which  have  claimed  their  rlii^t  to  Inde- 
pendence only  during  a  period  comparatively  recent  have  been  emandpat^ 
To  them  America  was  bound  by  no  ties  save  that  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Ireland  has  been  asserting  continuously  her  claim  to  independence  for  eliifeft 
centuries.  *  America  is  bound  to  her  by  close  ties  of  friendship  and  of  oblifsatlcis 
for  manifold  services  In  peace  and  war.  One-fifth  of  this  entire  populaUon  is 
of  Irish  extraction.  In  every  war  which  America  has  fought  Irishmen  tiave 
shed  their  blood  in  a  measure  far  in  excess  of  their  proportion  to  population. 
We  ask  that  Ireland  be  not  the  only  nation  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  t2tf 
glorious  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  those  which  the  great  war 
was  fought  to  establish. 

We  especially  denounce  Article  X  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  as  a  dt^ 
vice  to  stifle  the  conscience  of  civilization  and  render  It  Impotent  to  condemn, 
and,  by  condemning,  to  end  the  oppression  of  weak  nations  enslaved  by  power 
ful  neighbors.  It  impeaches  the  most  creditable  page  lo  our  history  and  dl^ 
credits  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  our  Republic  was  bom  aii«l 
our  liberty  achieved. 

The  conscience  of  civilization,  the  only  force  to  which  the  oppresdPd  can 
appeal,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  take  effective  jurisdiction  of  wronga  t^rv^ 
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trated  by  powerful  nations  on  weaker  people.  No  struggling  nation  has  ever 
achieved  its  Independence  except  through  the  aid  of  other  nations.  The  strug- 
gling American  Colonies  could  never  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain 
without  the  aid  of  France.  Cuba  could  never  have  been  freed  without  the 
intervention  of  this  country,  and  one  of  the  most  creditable  pages  in  human 
history  would  never  have  been  written. 

Greece  could  never  have  escaped  from  the  hideous  domination  of  the  Turk 
but  for  the  assistance  of  enlightened  nations. 

Under  article  11  it  becomes  the  right  of  the  council  of  the  league  to  prevent 
an  assembly  of  American  citizens  to  petition  their  Government  to  afford  relief  to 
an  oppresser]  nation.    On  this  point  article  11  specifically  says : 

"It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the  league 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  oi  the  council  any  circumstance 
whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threaten  to  disturb  interna- 
tional peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  on  which  peace  de- 
pends." 

Under  that  clause  our  Congress  could  not  express  in  the  future,  as  it  did 
in  the  paHt,  our  sympathy  with  countries  like  Greece,  seeking  freedom  from 
the  Turk;  the  South  American  Republics,  seeking  liberty  from  Spain;  or 
tender  a  welcome  to  Kossuth,  of  stricken  Hungary;  or  Pamell,  pleading  for 
a  self-governing  Ireland. 

The  determination  of  Ireland  to  regain  her  independence  has  been  one  of 
the  sources  of  every  great  war  which  scourged  the  world  for  four  centuries. 
\i\y  question  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  nations  Is  not  domestic,  but  inter- 
national. Its  settlement  is,  therefore,  an  imperative  necessity  of  international 
peace. 

Through  long  centuries  of  oppression  Ireland  has  maintained  her  national 
spirit  largely  because  she  has  always  hitherto  been  able  to  cherish  a  hope 
that  she  might  receive  from  some  well-disposed  foreign  power  the  assistance 
which  would  insure  her  independence.  She  looked  to  Spain  for  this  aid  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  to  France  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  She  looks  for  it  now  In  the  twentieth  century  to 
America,  and  we  confidently  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate  will  not  allow  j:hat 
light  of  hope  to  be  extinguished. 

Signed  by — 

Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  Justice,  supreme  court,  New  York  City. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Kansas  City. 

E.  F.  Dunne,  former  governor,  Illinois,  Chicago,  111. 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Philadelphia. 

John  Archdeacon  Murphy,  member  of  American  commission  on  Irish  inde- 
pendence, attending  peace  conference,  Paris,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Bartlett.  governor,  New  Hampshire,  Concord,  N.  H. 

W.  W.  McDowell,  lieutenant  governor,  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

John  W.  Goff,  former  justice,  supreme  court,  New  York  City. 

Bourke  Cochran,  New  York  City. 

Daniel  T.  0*Connell,  director,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  Boston, 
Mass.  * 

John  B.  Mllholland,  New  York  City. 

James  K.  McGulre,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  former  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  F.  X.  McCabe,  president  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  111. 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Gerald  P.  Coghlan,  treasurer  Philadelphia  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  Philadelphia. 

Michael  Francis  Doyle,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  F.  McWhorter,  national  president  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Chicago,  111. 

Peter  F.  Tague,  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cornelius  Corcoran  John  McBride  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law- 
renoe,  Mass. 

Frank  S.  McDonald,  John  McBride  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Michael  F.  Phelan,  Member  of  Congress,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  111. 

Rlohard  W.  Wolfe,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  111. 

James  E.  Murrat,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

C,  E.  McGulre.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  J.  Curl  In,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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John    P.    Leahy,    delegate,    Friends   of   Irish    Freedom,    St.    Louis,     Mo. 

W.  J.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Gallagher,  State  president  Ladies*  Auxiliary  of  Pennsjrlvanio, 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia. 

Louis  B.  Kavanaugh,  president  Omaha  Association  branch,  Friends  of  Itixh 
Freedom,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

P.  M.  Halloran,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Anaconda,  Mont 

J.  W.  Maney,  president  of  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Horace  H.  Hagan,  former  assistant  attorney  general  of  Olslahoma. 

Dennis  Meehan,  York,  Nebr. 

Thomas  Darragh  MuUins,  member  national  council,  Friends  of  Irish  Freeilom. 
Pittsburgh, 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Croton  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Scully,  former  mayor  of  Waterbury,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  president  United  Societies  of  Cook  County  and  Chlcai^>, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  James  Mattan  Mythen,  representing  national  council,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patrick  Lee,  secretary  American  commission  on  Irish  independence,   Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  David  J.  O'Connell,  Representative,  Congress,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Very  Rev.  Edward  C.  O'Reilly,  representing  Catholic  clergy  of  diocese  of  La 
Crosse,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

P.  J.  McGarvey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  McCaffrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernard  J.  Rocks,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

P.  T.  McCourt,  committeeman,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

T.  A.  Clancy,  Hartford  delegate,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Patrick  J.  Lynch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Margaret  T.  Mulvaney,  State  secretary  Ladies*  Auxiliary  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Providence,  R.  L 

M.  E.  Smith,  treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Louis. 

Robert  Emmett  0*Malley,  delegate,  Michael  Davitt  branch.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  J.  Ryan,  member  of  executive  council,  Washington,  D.  0. 

M.*  O'Neil,  president.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Kelly,  Danville,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Hughes,  secretary,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  D.  Gl 

Joseph  T.  Brennan,  secretary  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  Boston,  Bfajs. 

John  R.  Haverty,  director  John  McBrlde  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Timothy  P.  Donohue.  treasurer,  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mai». 

Rev.  Walter  P.  Gough,  director  of  Columbus,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  L.  Brosnahan,  district  president  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Margaret  Buckley,  district  treasurer  Ladies*  Auxiliary,  Ancient  On!er  itf 
Hibernians. 

Thomas  J.  Blewett,  representing  Thomas  Francis  Magher  branch.  Bri<lg«- 
port.  Conn. 

H.  B.  Cassidy,  Syracuse,  N  .Y. 

Edward  Ryan,  president  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Syracuse  branch  S?  ra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  London,  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Devine,  delegate  Norfolk  branch.  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  O'Neill,  president  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  Byrne,  D.  D.,  president  St.  Mary's  College,  Darien,  Conn. 

Matthew  Donovan,  District  Council  40.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  O.  Reilly,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian  delegate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  J.  Phillips,  secretary  Robert  Emmet  branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  King,  Young  Men's  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  P.  O'Neill,  Federation  of  Irish  County  Societies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O'Neill  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  former  justice  supreme  court 

Michael  Heffernan,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch.  Friends  of  IrUh 
Freedom. 

William  J.  Hurley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  secretary  MaJ.  John  McBride  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  J.  Buckley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  Roger  Casement  branch,  K<«w 
York  City. 

P.  J.  Kllduff,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organizer. 

Dr.  T.  C.  McNamara,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organizer,  Friends  of  Irish  Frye- 
dom. 
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Thomas  O'Brien,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  St.  ColumclUe  branch.  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom. 

Rev.  William  T.  McLaughlin,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  State  president.  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

Michael  J.  0*Ck)nnor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Innlsfall  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
FreedonL 

Thomas  J.  Maloney,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president  P.  LorlUard  Co. 

Kate  M.  Kelly,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Irish  Women's  Council. 

John  Regan,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  president  Thmas  Clarke  branch. 

Rodger  Power  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  committee, 

Thomas  McNamara,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  c^irman  Ohio  committee. 

Shaemas  O'Sheel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  William  Pearse  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  and  William  Rooney  Socle^. 

Thomas  F.  J.  Connolly,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Port 
Chester  and  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  confidential  attendant  Supreme 
Court,  State  of  New  York. 

W.  E.  Hogan.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  vice  president  of  De  Valera  branch,  Bridge- 
IHtrt.  Conn. 

John  0*Dea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. 

John  J.  0*Nein,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  president  T.  F.  Meagher  branch,  Friends 
of  Iiish   Freedom. 

Attorney  Thomas  D.  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  local  council.  Luzerne  County; 
headquarters,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Secretary,  Matthew  O'Connor  Ford;  vice 
president,  T.  R.  Callam;  treasurer,  R.  R.  Fitzpatrick ;  trustees,  P.  J.  CalUgan, 
J.  V.  Moylan,  C.  A.  Judge,  M.  D. 

John  Stratton  O'Leary,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  member  of  grievance  committee, 
Bronx  Builders'  Protective  Association. 

Cornelius  F.  Murphy,  Shelton,  Conn.,  president  of  P.  H.  Pearse  branch, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

Rodger  Power  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  member  national  com- 
mittee. 

James  D.  O'Neil,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  organizer. 

Thomas  McCourt,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Con  Colbert  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom,  Sunburst  Club. 

Frank  Hague.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Charles  F.  H.  O'Brien,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Eugene  F.  KIncaid,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  former  Member  of  Congress. 

Thomas  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Michael  J.  Enrlght,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

James  B.  Mulherln,  Augusta,  Ga.,  delegate  John  F.  Armstrong  branch, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Margaret  Bowles,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Bishop  D.  Dwyer  branch.  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom. 

Peter  J.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  medical  committee. 

Daniel  Foley,  Winthrop,  Mass.,  professor  of  economics,  Trade  Union  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 

John  Morton,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  advisory  committee  chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Brock,  S.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  J.  Hall,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co. 

James  0*Sullivan,  Lowell,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  two  Important  corporations. 

Jeremiah  Flahavan,  Ansonla,  Conn.,  president  of  James  Connelly  Club, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Ansonla. 

Francis  B.  McKlnney,  Boston.  Mass.,  lecturer  Jbseph  Plunkett  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  G.  Fitzgerald,  Ansonla,  Conn.,  vice  president. 

Michael  B.  McGreal,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  City  Board  Ancient  Order  of  Hl- 
oemians,  New  Haven,  five  divisions,  three  auxiliaries ;  Division  No.  7,  Ancient 
^rder  of  Hibernians;  Sarsfleld  6.  A.  Club,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Matthew  Cummlngs,  Boston,  Mass.,  president  Boston  Council,  Friends  of 
irtHh  Freedom. 

John  H.  H.  McNamee,  Boston,  Mass.,  banker  and  manufacturer. 

Hon.  Edward  W.  Quinn,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  mayor  of  Cambridge. 
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Richard  Dwyer,  national  vice  president  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians^  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Paul   F.    Spain,   Cambridge,    Mass.,    treasurer   bench   and   bar    committer. 
Boston,  Maas. 

James  A.  Dorsey,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  finance  committee,  bench  a.nd  bar 
committee,  Boston. 

Michael  L.  Fahey,  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary  committee  bench  and  bar. 

Daniel  H.  Coakley,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  committee  bench  and  bar. 

Joseph  C.  Pelletin,  Boston,  Mass.,  bench  and  bar  committee. 

Edw.  F.  McSweeney,  Framingham,  Mass.,  member  national  council.   memiMT 
advisory  committee,  Boston. 

John  J.  McDonagh,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  delegate  from  the  Archbishop  PiunketT 
branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

H.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Archbishop  Plunkett  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

James  E.   Deery,   Indianapolis,   Ind.,  national  president   Ancient  Onler  of 
Hibernians. 

E.  F.  White.  Chester,  Pa. 

Rossa    F.   Downing,   Washington,   D.   C,   Washington   branch,   Frlendsi   of 
Irish  Freedom. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Sinnott,  Member  of  Congress  from  Oregon. 

Daniel  J.  Moran,  Lynn,  Mass.,  recording  secretary  and  director  of  pabltcity. 

(Mrs.)   Honor  Walsh,  Germantown,  Pa.,  editorial  staff,  the  Standard  and 
Guild. 

Robert  E.  Ford,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  editor  Irish  World. 

Patrick  King,  Catholic  Young  Men's  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  Fitzgerald,  United  Irish  Societies  of  Western  Penn^lvania. 

Patrick  Cronln,  Duquesne  University. 

Thomas  Lee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Noonan,  37  Raleigh  Avenue,  Richmond  borough,  City  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Rock,  Central  Federated  Union,  New  York  City. 

Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  president  of  Irish  Self -Determination  Club,  Omaluu 

James  O.  Reilly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Joseph  McGarrity,  Phil.adelphla,  Pa.,  chairman  Irish  Volunteer  Committee. 

.John  J.  Llddy,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  H.  Foley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  J.  Conway,  president  Irish-American  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City* 

John  H.  Dooley,  535  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  representative  position.  National  Executive  Committee.  New  York  City. 

Annie  Lester  Lyons,  delegate  Yorktown  branch,  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Lawrence  Craddock  Lawiess,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Margaret  El  ward  Lawless,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  C.  Gordon,  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  J.  Lyons,  vice  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  United  States  deputy 
marshal's  office,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Henry  McNally.  president  of  Patrick  Henrj'  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Frf«kini, 
Glrard,  Ohio. 

Thomas  F.  Martin,  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey. 

John  Mannlx,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Patrick  O'Hagerty,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Patrick  J.  Kennedy,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Shannon,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Caslnn  J.  Welch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Martin  Owens,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hurton,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.  Enda*8  Gaelic  School  mid 
St.  Edna  bran  'i  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

H.  J.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Robert  Emmet  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

J.  T.  Lawler,  Norfolk,  Va.,  member  national  committee,  Frlewls  of  Irisli 
Freedom. 

Hugh  Montague,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  general  contractor, 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  clerk  Supreme  Court  State  of  New  York. 

D.  .L  Lawless,  Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  O'Jklalley,  Michael  Davltt  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Kait«o' 
City,  Mo. 
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J.  D.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  C.  Walsh,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Joseph  IJ.  FitZKeraUl,  member  Wolfe  Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Jerome  O'Keeffe,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
Johu  G.  McTlgue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
a.  T.  B.  Kelly,  (ianlner.  Mass. 

James  Tumulty,  646  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president  of  Wolfe 
Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
P.  J.  O'Donnell,  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.  Lynch,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Margaret  Bowers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Burke,  Gary,  Ind. 
William  J.  Maloney,  Gary,  Ind. 
M.  C.  Ford,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    I  would  like  the  record  to  state  the  names  of  those  present. 

The  Chairbian.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  following  members  answered  to 
then'  names:  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall,  Ejiox,  Hard- 
ing, Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  12  Senators  present,  a  quorum.  Judge 
Cohalan,  you  may  put  on  your  next  speaker. 

Senator  Bokah.  JBefore  that  is  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  still  to 
address  the  committee.  The  argument  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  lea^e  and  by  some  of  our  colleagues  that  under  the 
lea^e  of  nations  Ireland  would  have  a  better  opportunity  or  a  better 
chance  of  having  her  affairs  settled  in  harmony  with  her  aspira- 
tions than  without  it.  You  gentlemen  having  kept  close  tab,  un- 
doubtedly, upon  the  debate  along  that  line  of  argument,  will  ap- 
preciate what  I  say.  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  address 'his  at- 
tention to  that  feature  of  the  question. 

Judge  Cohalan.  That  will  be  done  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  a  memorial,  with 
certain  figures. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed,  and  as  our  time  is  limited, 
we  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them  now. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  going  to 
file  Ireland's  declaration  of  independence  along  with  other  official 
documents,  and  some  extension  of  my  remarks. 

(The  extension  of  Judge  Cohalan's  remarks  and  the  declaration 
of  independence  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  great  trouble  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of  America  on  the  question  of 
Ireland  Is  their  viewpoint  on  the  Irish  question.  Without  intending  to  be 
unfair,  they  take  for  granted  the  justice  of  the  English  view.  They  find  Eng- 
land, largely  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  In  many  ways  admitted  to  be  the 
tcader  of  modem  civilization,  in  possession  of  Ireland. 

They  find,  according  to  histories  mainly  written  by  England's  friends,  that 
she  has  been  thus  in  Ireland  for  centuries,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
must  be  there  legally;  that  she  is  there  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  take  for 
jjranted,  too,  that  in  the  evolution  of  civilization,  in  the  making  of  history,  that 
conditions  required  her  to  be  there,  and  that  England's  claim  to  the  overlord- 
slkip  in  Ireland  is  a  valid  and  just  claim. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  all  the  literature  which  most  Americans  ever 
read.  The  so-calletl  English  literature  with  which  Americans  come  in  contact 
usually  rates  England  as  the  one  great  power  which,  through  the  centuries 
past,  has  been  carrying  aloft  the  torch  of  justice  and  progress  Into  the  dark 
corners  of  the  world.  So,  it  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  Americans  are 
prone  to  think  of  England  as  the  guiding  star  of  civilization,  educating  and 
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lifting  up  downtrodden,  suffering  people  that  have  been  tyrannized  over  by  their 
national  tyrants. 

This  is  the  view  of  England  that  Englishmen  like  to  have  the  world  tifcr 
of  their  country.  Because  of  this  viewpoint,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  «h 
before  the  American  Jury — fair  as  it  intends  to  be — the  actual  facts  of  hisior... 
not  to  speak  of  the  present-day  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Ireland. 

» 

THE  DOMINATING  FIGUBES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  ordinary  American,  accustomed  to  giving  almost  all  of  his  time  to  i 
study  of  the  internal  conditions  of  his  own  country,  so  far  as  his  Inter^i* 
leads  him  on,  has  not  learned  to  differentiate  between  the  England  whioh  is 
and  the  England  that,  according  to  her  writers  and  poets,  seems  to  be. 

He  has  not  come  to  understand  that  the  English  democracy  of  which  b^ 
hears  and  reads  so  much  has  little  reality  in  fact,  and  that  England  still  oi'<- 
tinues  to  be  governed  by  a  handful  of  men,  representing,  with  but  few  esi-^;- 
tions,  the  same  small  group  of  titled  land-controlling  families  that  have  no^- 
erned  England  since  the  days  of  Henry  XIII,  if  not.  in  fact,  much  longer.  Sluo* 
the  downfall  of  continental  aristocracies  this  is  true  of  England  inor«  than  of 
any  other  country. 

The  dominating  figures  In  England  to-day — those  in  actual  power — are  Hi-* 
Cecils  and  their  relations.  Lloyd-George  or  some  other  figure  that  has  o«»nH»  ti 
represent  democracy  or  radicalism,  if  you  will,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  put 
forward  as  the  premier  of  governing  authority.  But  the  will  that  dominnv-. 
controls,  and  finally  directs  the  policies  and  actions  of  England  is  tliat  of  rh« 
master  spirit  Cecil,  no  matter  which  member  of  that  family  or  its  conDeetimi> 
it  may  happen  to  be. 

In  the  last  generation  it  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  former  premier 
of  England,  the  man  who  said,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  England  and  Americs 
were  natural  rivals  in  every  court  and  in  every  port ;  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other — with  the  exception  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  great  radical  who 
ratted  and  joined  the  forces  of  conservation — was  responsible  for  the  destni<s 
tion  of  the  two  little  Republics  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  this  same  Salisbury  who  said,  in  the  days  when  the  Irish  wer&  car- 
rying everything  before  them  in  the  Parliamentary  fights  in  the  House  of  Cooy- 
mons,  that  the  Irish  were  no  better  than  the  Hottentots  and  should  receive  tie 
same  treatment.  It  was  the  same  man  who  represented  England  In  the  Odc- 
gress  of  Berlin  and  of  whom  Bismarck  said — because  he  quit  when  oppo^eJ 
by  superior  force — that  he  reminded  him  of  a  lath,  painted  to  look  like  iron. 

Salisbury  was  aided  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  James  Bal* 
four,  who  became  Premier  of  England,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  nnm- 
ber  of  other  high-sounding  things,  but  who  has  never  been  able  to  wipe  out  tbf 
title  of  "  Bloody  Balfour  **  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  of  Ireland  when  b» 
was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and,  among  other  things,  ordered  the  sAionc- 
ing,  if  necessary,  by  the  troops,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  defenseless,  unarmed  people 
of  Mitchelstown. ' 

Balfour  is  still  to  the  fore  and  is  probably  the  chief  governing  force  In  Eng- 
land to-day,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  displaced  by  his  cousin,  Lord  Bobert  Cecil. 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  father  of  the  proposed  League  of  Natloos — 
which  would,  if  it  became  effective,  undo  the  work  of  the  revolution  and  pot 
us  in  the  position  of  again  being  a  vassal  state  of  England,  subject  to  the  co«}- 
trol  of  the  Cecils  or  any  other  landed  aristocracy  that  might.  In  the  future,  cod- 
trol  the  destines  of  England  and  the  world. 

These  are  types  of  the  men  who  dominate  England,  and,  thronghlier,  cno- 
trol  the  British  Empire.  The  little  King  George  V,  first  cousin  to  the  tore 
Emperor  of  the  Germans  and  the  Czar  of  the  Russians,  at  present  represents  the 
German  royal  family  as  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  India. 

He  rules  over  every  third  person  on  earth  and  over  almost  every  third  aqtiari^ 
mile  of  land  on  earth.  He  is  actually  master  of  all  the  seas  and  is  at  the  be&'i 
of  a  government  more  powerful  than  any  which  ever  before  existed  Id  all  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Englishmen  like  to  say  that  King  C^rge  reigns  but  does  not  rule.  That  f^ 
true.  The  real  ruling  force  Is  that  handful  of  aristocrats  who  represmt  th^ 
landed  feudal  aristocracy  of  England  and  who  form  the  most  ahaolute,  moK 
arbitrary  and  most  powerful  autocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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EROLAITD  HAKES  OTHKB  NATIONS   SUPPLY  THE  SOLDIERS. 

The  bistory  of  England  differs  from  that  of  every  other  country.  No  other 
conntry  before  her  has  reached  her  dominant  place  among  the  empires  of  th» 
earth.  Rome  ai^roached  nearer  to  England  than  did  any  other  country  in 
similarity  of  methods  by  which  she  acquired  world  control.  Her  imperial 
motto,  ''Divide  et  Impera,*'  marked  the  policy  by  which  she  subdued  almost 
the  entire  world  of  her  day  and  ruled  the  known  world  without  a  rival  for 
centuriesw 

But  Rome  acquired  most  of  her  power  through  her  own  soldiers.  The  gen- 
erals who  led  her  armies  to  victory  were  of  Roman  blood;  the  soldiers  who 
swept  everything  before  them  on  the  field  of  battle  were  Roman  legions,  who 
found  few  who  could  stand  before  them.  They  risked  their  own  lives,  their  own 
blood,  for  the  quarrels  of  their  country,  in  order  that  her  will  might  be  imposed 
upon  other  countries. 

England  has  improved  on  all  this.  She  follows  the  Roman  motto,  but  be- 
cause England  leaves  the  control  of  the  policy  of  her  government  in  the  hands 
of  her  diplomats,  other  nations,  other  races,  are  made  to  supply  the  generals 
who  win  the  battles,  and  the  soldiers  who  bleed,  in  order  that  England  may 
grow  great. 

ENGLAND'S  POLICY  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  FRIEND  AND  FOE. 

The  policy  which  had  its  beginning  under  Henry  the  Eighth  has  been  con- 
sistently carried  forward,  subordinating  every  other  interest  to  that  of  the 
growth  of  England  and  the  extension  of  her  power.  It  has  been  carried  on 
through  all  the  ages  by  every  government  which  comes  Into  power  in  England, 
no  matter  what  its  domestic  policy  may  have  been. 

Englishmen  may  differ  upon  domestic  problems — ^upon  questions  of  taxation,, 
of  education,  of  religion — but  as  against  all  foreigners  they  are  a  unit  and  their 
policy  is  always  consistently  to  take  advantage  of  all  openings  given  them 
throughout  the  world,  to  make  and  unmake  alliances,  to  make  and  break 
treaties,  to  take  advantage  of  friend  and  foe  in  order  to  add  to  the  wealth 
and  power  of  England  and  to  break  down  those  who  have  stood  against  her. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  policy  is  seen  to-day  in  the  proud  boast  of  England 
that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire.  Her  flag  flies  in  triumph  over 
territory  in  every  continent  and  in  most  of  the  important  islands  of  the  seas. 
It  U  carried  aloft  as  the  flag  controlling  the  power  of  every  sea  of  the  world. 

Her  forts  guard  practically  all  the  great  narrow  waterways  of  the  earth,, 
with  the  exception  ^f  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet  here,  by  reason  of  her  extraordi- 
luiry  influence  over  American  legislation,  England  has  acquired  for  her  com- 
merce M  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  American  commerce,  although, 
the  Panama  Canal  belongs  to  us,  was  built  by  America  and  paid  for  by  Amer- 
icans treasurea 

MOLDING  PtTBLIG  OPINION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Another  and,  If  possible,  more  important  result  of  this  policy  of  England  is 
the  extraordinary  control  she  has  gained  over  public  opinion  in  every  country 
in  the  world.  Her  soldiers  have  won  battles  for  her  on  land,  her  admirals 
have  won  fights  at  sea,  but  these  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  triumph 
of  her  diplomats.  No  group  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  compare  in 
skill,  in  adroitness,  in  llnesse,  in  influence,  with  the  diplomats  of  England. 

The  visible  British  Empire  is  an  external  monument  of  their  triumph,  but  the 
invisible  British  Empire,  with  its  control  of  Influences  in  every  government 
on  earth,  its  thousand  and  one  ways  of  making  opinion  through  the  press, 
the  magaznes,  the  pulpits,  the  schools,  of  every  race  and  in  every  clime,  is  a 
vaster,  more  far-reaching  monument  of  their  finesse,  their  adroitness,  their 
ability  to  make  black  seem  white. 

The  Romans  were  satisfied  with  their  triumph  at  arms.  When  their  soldiers 
had  beaten  down  those  of  the  opponent,  the  generals  and  princes  of  the  van- 
quished were  brought  to  Rome  and  made  to  walk  sub  jugo  through  the  streets^ 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Roman  Consul. 

The  English  diplomat,  more  skilled  in  human  nature,  more  subtle,  more  far- 
reaching  in  his  plans,  is  not  satisfied  with  such  outward  marks  of  triumph. 
He  carries  on  a  campaign  throughout  the  world,  to  justify  his  actions,  and^ 
if  possible,  to  ease  his  own  conscience.    As  an  example : 
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ENGLAND  ATTEMPTS  TO  DESTROY  THE  SOUL  OF  IBELAND. 

Even  though  England  by  brute  force  has  been  in  possession  of  the  body  of 
Ireland  for  centuries,  the  English  diplomat  continues  his  flght  to  destroy  thf 
soul  of  Ireland.  Even  though  he  has  proclaimed,  at  the  birth  of  each  sucv<»ei!- 
Ing  generation,  that  he  has  again  conquered  Ireland,  he  still  keeps  looking;  fn 
vain  for  a  declaration  from  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  have  been  conqm^reri. 

He  tells  himself  that  he  has  beaten  the  Irish  because  of  the  thousand  and 
one  cruelties  he  has  practiced  upon  them,  but  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  he 
can  not  conquer  the  Irish  people  while  one  man  and  one  woman  of  Irish  bltvxi 
survive. 

He  knows — If  the  world  does  not  know — that  the  people  of  Ireland  want 
absolute  independence.  He  has  been  able  with  a  thousand  subterfuges  to  «n»d- 
fuse  the  thought  of  the  world  on  the  question  of  what  Ireland  wants,  but  lie 
can  not  deceive  himself. 

The  Balfours  and  Cecils  of  this  generation  know,  as  well  as  Burleigh,  th^'fr 
relative,  in  the  days  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  knew,  that  what  Ireland  wanri 
is  to  have  England  get  out  of  Ireland,  bag  and  baggage,  and  leave  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  govern  their  own  country  in  their  own  way. 

IRELAND  IS  UNITED  FOR  ABSOLUTE  INDEPENDENCE, 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  between  England  and  Ireland  Is  simplicity 
itself.  There  are  two  nations,  each  of  which  wishes  to  rule,  govern,  own  Ire- 
land. One  is  the  Irish  nation,  to  whom  Ireland  belongs,  for  whom  It  was  set 
apart  by  (Jod  Almighty  Himself  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Irish  people  have  dwelt  in  Ireland  for  thousands  of  years,  distinct  and 
separate  in  a  hundred  ways  from  all  other  peoples,  set  apart  in  nature.  In 
thought,  in  language,  In  custom  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  marked  by  the  hand 
of  God  with  an  individuality  all  their  own. 

The  Irish  people  have  their  own  strength,  their  own  virtues,  their  own  gifts, 
their  own  weaknesses,  but  differ  from  and  are  different  to  any  and  all  other 
races  of  men.  The  Irish  people  have  absorbed  all  other  strains  of  blood  that 
have  gone  into  the  strange  country  of  Ireland  so  as  to  have  made  stranzers 
who  have  gone  there,  after  a  few  generations,  an  integral  part  of  themselves, 
or,  as  an  old  writer  phrased  it,  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.** 

The  other  nation  that  wishes  to  own,  govern,  and  rule  Ireland  is  the  Bngli^ 
nation,  belon^ng  to  England  but  foreign  to  Ireland.  A  nation  of  great  gifts, 
great  failings ;  a  nation  that  may  yet,  in  the  providence  of  God,  reach  the  point 
where  it  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  will  be  greater  to  conquer  themselves  tiian 
to  conquer  a  city  or  a  world ;  greater  to  bring  peace,  contentment,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  decent  living,  not  to  some  portion  of  itseJf  but  to  all  its  pe<^Ie,  » 
that  it  may  not  be  said  in  the  future,  as  it  was  said  in  the  past,  in  a  recent 
report  of  a  British  commission,  that  one-third  of  the  people  of  England  did 
jiot  have  a  week  between  themselves  and  starvation. 

IRELAND  ONLY  WANTS  WHAT  BELONGS  TO  HER. 

If  the  question  between  Ireland  and  England  were  between  two  indtvidnabv 
no  jury  sitting  in  any  part  of  America  would  have  any  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  matter.  Ireland  does  not  ask  anything  of  England  except  to  be  let  a1(we. 
She  wants  only  what  belongs  to  her.  She  wants  only  that  which  was  her  «twii. 
She  wants  to  govern  herself  and  her  own  people  in  her  own  way,  according  to 
her  own  standards,  and  with  absolute  religious  frecnlom  and  political  equality 
for  all  of  her  children. 

Ireland  does  not  ask  one  Inch  of  territory  that  Is  not  contained  witluo 
the  four  seas  of  Ireland.  She  does  not  ask  to  impose  her  will  upon  a  sincSe 
person  who  dwells  beyond  her  shores.  She  appeals  to  the  free  people  of  tl» 
earth  for  the  opportunity  to  go  her  own  way,  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  She  offers  not  alone  to  forgive,  but  so  far  as  she  can, 
even  to  forget  past  dealings  with  England  and  to  dwell  in  peace  and  amity  imd 
concord  with  England  as  a  neighbor. 

But  she  refuses,  as  she  has  refused  for  750  years,  to  i>ermit  the  stransrr— 
England — to  govern  her,  to  control  her  resources,  to  shut  her  oft  from  canit^ 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  to  keep  her  out  of  her  high  place  among  t!» 
nations.  She  says,  with  the  voice  of  a  united  people— not  in  a  quarrris«^ii» 
way,  but  in  the  quiet  voice  of  reasoned  judgment — ^that  as  she  has  fought  tor 
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750  years  for  her  independence,  so  she  is  pr^ared  to  fight,  if  necessary,  as- 
long  again  in  order  to  attain  that  independence,  and  to  resume  her  place  among 
the  independent  nations. 

Her  sons  say  for  her,  quite  calmly,  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  though, 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  they  yet  remain  a  great  race,  that  England  with  all 
her  power,*  with  all  her  subtlety,  with  all  her  barbarity,  can  not  destroy  them, 
or  wipe  them  out.  That  the  fight  which  England  waged  through  so  many  cen- 
turies can  only  end  when  England  shall  withdraw  her  last  soldier  from  Ireland 
and  leave  that  country,  which  she  has  been  robbing  for  centuries,  to  govern  and 
rule  herself. 

The  diplomat  of  England  has  succeeded  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  has  no 
other  diplomat  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  he  has  failed  in  Ireland  as 
absolutely  and  completely  as  any  diplomat  has  failed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  England  has  tried  for  centuries 
every  form  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of  inhumanity  in  her  treatment  of  the  people^ 
of  Ireland.  Her  chief  spokesman,  Lloyd-George,  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  that  England  had  made  an  absolute  failure  of  her  govem- 
nient  of  Ireland,  and  that  to-day  she  was  as  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

BELGIAN  ATBOCrnES  OUPLICATBD  A  HUNDBED-FOU)  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  late  Great  War,  the  world  was  made  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  treatment  the  Belgians  received  in  their  own  country  at  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  It  was  but  the  recital  and  summary  of  England's  treat- 
ment of  Ireland*  Not  an  atrocity  was  charged  against  the  Germans  in  Belgium, 
not  a  cruelty  was  practiced,  not  a  crime  committed,  which  could  not  he  dupli- 
cated one  hundred-fold  in  England's  treatment  of  Ireland. 

Proof  of  this  fact  need  only  be  taken  from  the  admissions  of  English  his* 
torians;  from  the  declarations  of  English  statesmen — the  only  difference  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Ireland  being  that  the  atrocities  in  Belgium  extended  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  while  the  atrocities  of  Elngland  in  Ireland 
have  extended  over  the  centuries. 

Belgium  to-day,  with  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving  from  all  over  the  world,  ha» 
resumed  her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  and  Is  to  be  indemnified 
in  so  far  as  money  can  indemnify  a  suffering  country  for  losses  sustained. 

Ireland  to-day,  after  seven  and  a  half  centuries  of  greater  suffering  still  lies- 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England,  while  English  statesmen,  with  a  smug  hypocrisy 
all  their  own,  dilate  with  well-stimulated  astonishment  on  the  dreadful  ftict 
tliat  England  can  not  leave  Ireland  to  be  governed  by  Irishmen,  because,  for* 
sooth«  the  Irish  can  not  agree  politically  among  themselves. 

NO   SUCH   POLITICAL  UNANIMITY   EXISTS   ELSEWHERE   IN    THE   WOBLD. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  in  Ireland  to-day  a  degree  of  political 
unanimity  greater  than  exists  in  any  other  country  on  earth — ^very  much- 
greater  than  that  which  exists  in  England,  where  Lloyd-George  and  his  con- 
freres are  kept  In  power  through  a  political  coalition  between  eight  different 
groups,  and  much  sjreater  than  exists  in  our  own  country. 

Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken 
.since  the  urmiKtice  was  declared  last  November.  The  result  of  that  plebiscite 
was  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  declared  in 
favor  of  absolute  separation  from  England  and  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  republic. 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  last  December.  On  the  21st  day  of  January  of  this 
year  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland  met  in  convention  at 
the  Mansdon  House  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  declared  the  existence  of  the  Irisb 
republic,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  for  its  interna- 
tional recognition. 

In  furtherance  of  that  appeal,  Eamon  de  Valera,  president  of  the  Irish  repub- 
lic, and  several  members  of  the  Dall  Elreann  (Irish  congress)  are  now  in  thi» 
<N^untry.  They  seek  to  lay  before  the  people  of  America  actual  conditions  a» 
they  exist  in  Ireland  to-day.  They  ask  a  hearing  in  order  that  America  may 
underMtand  that  what  the  people  of  Ireland  are  asking  Is  full  recognition  of 
their  status  as  a  free  and  independent  people. 
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These  assertions  do  not  bear  the  slightest  investigation  of  an  imparts  i 
mind.     Ireland   has   been   turned   into   a   grazing   country   by  the   laws    *-: 
England  and  by  acts  of  the  English  Government.    The  system  of  laws  made  f«  r 
a  highly  complex  industrial  state  like  England  are  utterly  out  of  place  In  - 
country  whose  main  pursuit  is  made  to  be  agriculture. 

GREAT  HABBOBS  OF  IBELANO  IN  IDLENESS. 

The  shipping  controlled  by  England  cuts  Ireland  off  from  all  contact  with  ih* 
rest  of  the  world  and  keeps  in  idleness  20  of  the  greatest  harbors  of  Eunn*- 
It  prevents  the  modern  development  of  the  ports  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Gal^r&:. 
Sligo,  and  Dublin,  ports  which  centuries  ago  were  great  trading  ports,  carrjlt; 
on  extensive  commerce  with  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

The  railroads  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  country  are  controlled  by  the  nil' 
roads  of  the  richer  and  larger  country,  so  that  it  cost  until  recently  aj%  mu*  b 
to  send  a  barrel  of  flour  across  from  Galway  to  Dublin  as  It  would  to  sen»i  it 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool. 

Most  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  are  bought  up  or  controlled  by  the  \mj\k»  '»f 
England,  with  the  result  that  the  deposits  are  not  invested  In  Ireland  for  tb^ 
development  of  its  resources  or  the  upbuilding  of  its  industries,  but  are  placf- 
at  the  disposal  of  English  manufacturers  and  business  men  to  aid  In  their  seb^me^ 
for  exploiting  the  rest  of  the  world  and  beating  down  the  industrial  rtvab  of 
England  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States*of  America. 

The  Irish  mercantile  marine,  which  for  centuries  carried  on  a  commerce  irirb 
continental  Europe  and  America,  has  been  wiped  out  of  existence  by  adT<*rse 
English  laws.  It  has  been  replaced  only  by  ships  which  bring  Ireland's  sro«>:< 
to  England  and  England's  goods  to  Ireland  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  thr 
Irish  market  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  private  monopoly  of  England 

England,  roughly  speaking,  Is  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Ireland  \n 
square  miles.  When  the  act  of  union  was  laid  upon  Ireland,  January  1.  isni. 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  almost  6,000,000  and  the  population  of  EnfEhiD«l 
was  less  thon  9,000,000.  To-day,  the  population  of  England  is  over  36J00CUKh'. 
and  the  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  latest  English  census.  Is  4.39«.' 
219.  At  the  same  date  which  marks  the  application  of  the  act  of  union  t>t 
Ireland,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  1,700,000,  while  to-day,  for  the  lin? 
time  in  history,  it  is  larger  than  the  population  of  Ireland. 

IBELAND  VICIOUSLY   MISBEPBSSENTED  ABBOAD. 

If  Ireland  had  been  satisfied  to  become  the  contented  province  of  En^^land  o^ 
to  abandon  her  fight  for  liberty  and  her  desire  for  Independence ;  If  she  vonUl 
consent  to  become  absorbed  into  England,  to  become  a  part  of  the  EncU>I 
people,  she  would  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  prosperity  that  would  mean  all  that  il>* 
word  implies. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  she  will  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement. !: 
is  because  she  regards  the  ideal  as  of  more  consequence,  even  in  this  life,  tltts 
she  does  the  material,  that  Ireland  must  continue  to  be  misrepresented  ahrirt*!. 
If  England  has  her  way,  her  rule  will  continue  in  Ireland  until  that  day  an^ 
that  generation  when  the  British  Empire,  following  all  the  other  mighty  '»n^ 
plres  of  the  past,  shall  hear  the  hour  of  her  doom  strike  and  shall  be  compe!>- 
to  give  way  to  the  onward  march  of  events  which  will  carry  its  end  Into  t^* 
mighty  empire  and  bring  freedom  to  the  i)eoples  all  over  the  earth  who  aiv 
oppressed  by  it.  Thoughtful  observers  the  world  over  agree  that  that  day  ^ 
not  far  distant. 

England  has  time  after  time  overrun  Ireland  with  her  armies,  with  her  cod 
fiscators,  but  she  has  never  conquered  Ireland,  and  unless  all  signs  by  which  l^ 
future  may  be  gauged  fall,  she  never  can  Gonquer  Ireland. 

To-day  England  faces  an  Irish  race  scattered  all  over  the  world.  totaHK 
80,000,000  of  people.  She  may  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  Briri< 
Empire,  but  she  must  also  admit  that  it  never  sets  on  the  man  of  Irish  hVfcfl 
Wherever  he  has  gone,  into  whatever  country  he  may  have  been  absorbed,  be 
remains  distinctively  hostile  to  the  British  Government  and  the  th\ii?»  ^'^ 
which  that  Government  stands. 

He  was,  as  American  historians  tell  us,  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  ivTo:t 
against  England  in  this  country.  According  to  that  scholarly  volmne^  •  HW*« 
Phases  of  American  History,"  by  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  38  per  cent  of  the  n»J 
and  file  of  Washington's  Army  were  Irishmen  or  sons  of  Irishmen — the  mofl 
determined,  the  most  unfaltering  enemy  England  had  in  America. 
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He  harbors  no  enmity  against  the  English  people.  He  pities  rather  than 
oondemna  them  for  the  injustice  under  which  they  suffer.  He  understands  the 
«<!ononiic  slavery  which  is  imposed  upon  them — but  he  Is  the  untiring,  the  un- 
^lUterlng,  enemy  of  the  conscienceless  chicanery  and  corrupting  materialism 
-which  are  the  chief  weapons  of  English  diplomacy. 

AMEBICA  WAS  LED  INTO  THE  WAB  TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  AX7T0CRACY. 

England  may  control  statesmen,  she  may  thunder  from  the  pulpits  and  she 
may  speak  through  the  impersonal  editorials  of  the  press  in  various  countries. 
She  may  purchase  poets,  she  may  hire  apologists,  she  may  rewrite  school  his- 
tories, but  ever  and  always  there  will  be  men  rising  up  throughout  the  world  to 
thwart  her  schemes,  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  her  carefully  laid  plans,  to 
point  out  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  arouse  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
\«-orld  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  until 
the  autocracy  which  hides  behind  the  mask  of  navalism  is  as  completely  broken 
as  was  that  which  was  covered  by  the  garb  of  militarism. 

England  may  succeed — as  she  has  succeeded — ^in  cajoling  or  outmaneuvering 
tlie  spokesmen  of  free  peoples  at  the  conference  of  Versailles ;  she  may  write  the 
terms  of  peace  there  as  she  wrote  them  at  Vienna  a  century  before — but  she 
can  not  stifle  the  conscience  of  the  world.  She  can  not  satisfy  America  with  the 
assertion  that  the  war  has  been  won  because  German  and  Russian  militarism 
has  been  broken. 

America  was  led  into  the  war  to  put  an  end  to  autocracy,  and  that  means 
autocracy  in  every  form.  America  entered  the  war  to  break  down  special  privi- 
leges In  all  Governments  and  to  see  that  not  only  militarism,  but  its  twin 
sister,  navalism,  was  broken  beyond  repair. 

If  America  had  not  gone  into  the  war  it  would  have  ended  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  We  threw  our  strength,  our  youth,  our  vigor,  our  idealism  into 
the  scales  and  we  freely  expressed  our  belief  that  when  we  won — for  there  was 
no  *Mf"  about  it  once  we  went  into  the  war — there  would  be  an  end  to 
autocracy. 

We  declared  there  would  be  self-determination  for  all  peoples;  that  there 
would  be  freedom  of  the  seas — that  freedom  for  which  America  through  all  her 
history  has  contended  and  for  which  she  waged  one  victorious  war. 

America  won  the  war,  Sir  Douglas  Halg's  comments  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. America  threw  her  soul,  her  honor,  her  ideals  into  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  America  will  not  now  be  satisfied  until  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  gather  in  the  fruits  of  that  victory. 

There  can  be  no  Just  or  permanent  peace  if,  after  destroying  one  form  of 
autocracy,  we  leave  another  form  more  strongly  entrenched  than  ever  and 
resting  upon  a  firmer  foundation.  The  plahi  people  throughout  the  world 
will  not  rest  while  two  great  empires  remain,  their  strength  buttressed  and 
fortified  by  a  peace  which  able  spokesmen  of  these  empires,  with  superior 
courage,  superior  diplomacy,  with  greater  skill,  impose  upon  mankind. 

America  magnificently  won  tlie  war.  America  has  failed  to  make  the  peace, 
America's  spokesmen  laid  down  splendidly  the  terms  of  peace  which  were  to 
satis^'  the  world  and  which  were  agree<l  to  in  advance  by  the  spokesmen  of 
Kngland,  of  France,  of  Italy.  But  America's  spokesmen  have  been  outplayed, 
outclassed,  by  the  veteran  diplomats  of  the  latter  countries. 

America  was  satisfied  with  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  She  is  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proposed  peace  treaty  and  its  accompanying  league  of 
nations  as  drawn  by  Cecil  and  Smuts  and  now  urged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  something  behind  which  he  may  hide  the  discomfiture  result- 
ing from  his  encounter  with  the  skilled  diplomats  of  the  Old  World. 

Gloss  over  the  story  as  one  may,  the  fact  remains  that  out  of  the  conference 
fit  Versailles  there  have  emerged  two  great  powers  greatly  strengthened — the 
island  empires  of  England  and  Japan.  These  two  empires  are  now  seizing 
and  taking  to  themselves  the  choicest  spots  on  earth,  adding  tremendously  to 
Uielr  already  swollen  power. 

THE  WAR,  FOUGHT  FOR  DEMOCRACY,  ENTHRONES  AUTOCRACY. 

England,  whose  spokesman  assured  us  one  hundred  times  during  the  war  that 
she  sought  no  territory,  has  had,  in  her  own  accustomed  style,  forcetl  upon  her 
"  unwilling "  shoulders  huge  strips  of  land  which  nominally  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  but  which  really  belonged  to  their  inhabitants.    These  people. 
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as  the  result  of  the  war,  are  simply  transferred  from  one  group  of  exploiters 
to  another,  and  a  more  experienced  group. 

Forty  million  Chinese  Republicans  were  torn  from  their  own  country  with  tbg 
immense  province  of  Shantung  and  turned  over  to  the  Empire  of  Japan,  thus 
making  it  larger,  in  point  of  population,  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

England,  which,  before  we  entered  the  war,  on  the  visit  of  Balfour  to  Wash- 
ington, was  in  the  throes  of  despair  and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  can  now  proudly 
proclaim  through  her  mouthpiece.  Lord  Cecil,  that  she  emerges  from  tbe 
richer  and  stronger,  actually  and  relatively,  than  any  other  country  on 

The  war,  fought  for  democracy,  may  end  with  a  peace  which  greatly  IncneaaeB 
the  power  of  autocracy.  The  war,  fought  to  bring  freedom  of  the  seasi 
with  England  in  unquestioned  control  of  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth.  The 
fought  to  bring  self-determination  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  ear^,  has  the  doo 
trine  of  English  pre-determination  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  continent,  in 
order  temporarily  to  break  up  and  permanently  to  cripple  her  European  rivaliL 
This  doctrine  is  applied  to  Asia  in  such  a  way  that  the  Japanese  predetermlna- 
tion  may  apply  to  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  end  that  she  may  eventually  ab- 
sorb China  and  be  ready  with  her  intimate  ally  and  close  friend,  England,  for 
any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

THE  TWO  OBEAT  EMPIRES  INSIST  THAT  AMERICA  GUARANTEE  THEIR  POSBBSSIOTCS. 

Not  satisfied  with  their  own  power  to  retain  that  which  the  self-satlsfled  an«l 
temporary  spokesman  for  America  has  permitted  them  to  absorb,  England  an*! 
Japan  are  insisting  through  Clause  X  in  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  that 
America  shall  guarantee  for  all  time  the  present  territorial  Integrity  of  th^ 
two  remaining  empires  on  earth. 

One  little  knows  the  fierce  passion  for  democracy  which  bums  In  the  breast 
of  the  average  American  if  he  thinks  that  such  a  scheme  will  ever  succeed.  For 
143  years,  America  has  been  fighting  with  ever-increasing  vigor  the  battle  uf 
democracy. 

America  has  ever  been  to  the  forefront  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
She  has  sought  to  put  an  end  in  every  way  to  the  special  privileges  of  the  fe«. 
She  favors  the  rights  of  the  many  and  she  will  not  now  permit  any  man 
speaking  for  her  to  reverse  her  position,  to  destroy  her  old  ideals,  or  to 
prevent  her  from  carrying  on  the  struggle  until  democracy  shall  finally 
triumph  and  the  last  stronghold  of  autocracy  be  destroyed. 

SHANTUNG  A  MONSTROUS  ACT. 

The  transfer  of  Shantung  with  its  40,000,000  people  froni^  the  great  young 
democracy  of  China  to  the  absolutist  Empire  of  Japan  is  a  monstrous  act. 
Indefensible,  high-handed,  un-American.  The  attempt  to  have  us  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  England  and  Japan  is  a  monstrous  and  a  cowardly 
act,  an  attempt  not  alone  to  truckle  to  the  strong  but  to  trample  upon  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  weak.  It  would  make  us  a  party  to  every  act  d 
tyranny  that  hereafter  was  perpetrated  throughout  the  world. 

But  history  shows  that  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  great  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  be  false  and  recreant  to  its  trust  a  thing  like  this  could  not 
be  permanently  done.  It  Is  asking  us  to  do  the  impossible.  All  hSstiK? 
teaches,  all  experience  shows,  that  nothing  Is  static  in  nature,  that  it  li 
impossible  for  one  generation  to  so  impose  its  ^vill  on  the  world  as  to  pre- 
vent a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  countries  or  in  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  HOLT  ALLIANCE. 

A  century  ago  a  "  holy  alliance "  undertook  to  do  the  very  thing  tliat  » 
again  being  attempted  to-day,  but  not  only  is  the  "holy  alliance*'  referroi 
to  nowadays  by  words  of  contempt  and  contumely,  but  the  very  govemnKfitf 
which  brought  the  treaty  into  existence  are  themselves  but  memories. 

The  old  or  little  men  who  for  the  moment  from  time  to  time  oontrol  tb? 
destinies  of  mankind  may  think  themselves  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  mm- 
kind  and  impose  their  wills  upon  advancing  generations.  But  history  diow« 
that  even  the  few  great  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  the  centuries 
were  not  able  thus  to  act  for  the  future.  And  the  last  half  century,  wfllJ 
its  seven  great  empires  thrown  into  the  discard,  shows  how  fate  laarbs 
at  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  govern  the  future  or  control  its  destiiUe& 
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The  world  is  Just  entering  upon  a  great  era  of  growth  and  reconstruction, 
ret  this  is  the  time  when  an  old  man,  an  older  man  and  a  very  old  man  in  whose 
bands  fate  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  whimsically  placed  the  strings  of 
the  future,  chose  to  abandon  the  high-sounding  battle  cries  upon  which  the  war 
Pk^as  waged  and  won,  and  to  make  another  ill-conceived  and  badly  executed  bal- 
ance of  power  under  the  name  of  the  league  of  nations. 

To  do  this,  Oiemenceeu  has  tried  to  turn  the  wheels  of  time  backward,  tried 
to  go  back  to  the  Burope  of  Louis  XIV,  breaking  down  the  great  peoples  of  tlie 
continent  who  outnumber  and  outbreed  the  French,  and  to  set  up,  all  over  the 
continent,  a  series  of  buffer  states  that  would  prevent  the  growth  of  strong 
rivals  to  France,  and  leave  her  in  the  position  of  being  the  dominant  military 
power  of  the  continent 

England,  running  true  to  form,  is  entirely  contented  for  the  moment  to  have 
France  resume  her  old  place  among  the  nations,  so  long  as  she  may  see  her 
economic  rivals  on  the  continent  broken  into  bits  and  reduced  to  the  position  of 
impotence  and  poverty. 

England  herself,  true  to  her  predatory  instincts,  seizes  in  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Justice,  territories  almost  continental  in  area,  rich  in  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources,  to  be  added  to  her  already  Immense  empire.  She  emerges 
from  the  war  not  only  the  greatest  empire  in  extent  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  with  a  monopolistic  control  of  articles  essential  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  mankind,  but,  through  her  unquestioned  control  of  the  seas,  she 
will  strive  for  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

England  emerges  from  the  war  with  but  one  economic  or  industrial  rival  upon 
earth,  these  United  States  of  America,  whose  public  opinion  she  flatters  herself 
that  she  controls  and  whose  activities  she  at  least  has  been  able  to  guide  so  far 
as  to  make  us  forgive,  if  we  did  not  forget,  our  previous  experience  with  her. 

ENGLAND  SEEKS  TO  FLATTEB  AMERICA. 

Tosslne  evei'j'thing  into  the  scales  in  the  last  great  contest  in  which  she  broke, 
at  least  for  generations  to  come,  the  continental  industrial  rivals  which  were 
ousting  her  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  England  has  won  decisively  and 
absolutely,  as  for  as  empire  is  concerned,  and  now  looks  with  complacency  upon 
the  task  before  her  of  cajoling  and  flattering  America. 

Meanwhile  she  carries  on  an  economic  war  against  us  which  will  shut  us  out 
from  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  which  will  gradually  put  us  on  the  defensive 
In  the  fight  that  England  is  waging  to  recover  the  financial  supremacy  of  the 
^vorld,  which  she  fondly  believes  we  have  but  momentarily  taken  from  her. 

One  plea  that  she  has  made  calls  attention  to  her  tremendous  sacrifices  in  the 
contest  which  she  keeps  reminding  us  was  fought  for  our  safety  as  well  as  for 
her  own  interests,  and  which  many  of  her  spokesmen,  like  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
now  remind  us,  since  she  Is  no  longer  in  danger,  was  won  by  her  and  not  by  us. 

England  is  shutting  out  the  products  of  our  manufacturers  from  her  terri- 
tories and  so  far  as  possible  is  shutting  out  our  commerce  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe  and  is  depending  upon  her  control  of  the  seas  to  eventually  shut  us 
out  from  most  of  the  foreign  markets  and  leave  us  in  the  position  where  our 
manufacturers  must  be  content  to  sell  their  products  in  so  much  of  our  own 
markets  as  Engand  may  choose  to  leave  to  us. 

This  is  In  no  sense  an  exaggeration  of  what  she  seeks  and  of  what  she  hopes. 
She  relies  upon  the  skill  of  her  diplomats  to  bring  this  state  of  afCairs  about.  She 
has  very  largely  monopolized  rubber,  wool,  and  other  essential  products  of  the 
^orld.  She  Is  seeking  every  day,  with  ever  increasing  chances  of  success,  to 
nionopolize  the  oil  fields  of  the  world,  while  all  the  time,  with  sophisticated 
casuistry,  she  keeps,  through  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  voices  raised  in  the  press, 
the  pulpits,  and  the  schools  of  America,  assuring  us  that  she  alone  in  all  the 
world  is  our  constant  friend,  that  but  for  her  and  her  chivalrous,  unselfish 
efforts  we  would  have  been  overrun  by  some  of  the  continental  powers  which 
Were  seeking  this  very  world  power  which  she  now  possesses  to  the  full. 

She  would  have  us  believe  that  she  fought  unselfishly  in  the  war  for  the  very 
purposes  for  which  our  President  says  we  entered  the  war,  yet  her  first  act 
after  the  war  was  won  by  us  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
could  not  be  even  considered  at  Paris,  and  utterly  unconsidered  it  was  and  still 
femalns. 

She  said  she  favored  self-determination  for  all  oppressed  peoples  and  agreed 
with  the  President  when  he  said  that  no  people  must  live  under  a  government 
Qot  chosen  by  themselves.    She  must  cynically  smile  to  herself  when  she  has 
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the  peace  conference  practically  adjourn  after  having,  with  the  help  of  the.' 
self-determination  cloak,  broken  her  rivals  into  pieces  without  any  ellort  baviiu 
been  made  to  apply  that  doctrine  to  Ireland,  to  Egypt,  to  India^  or  to  any  o^ 
the  other  countries  of  which  she  is  in  possession  with  only  the  title  that  & 
robber  has  to  his  prey. 

ATTEIIFTS  TO  MAKE  OVEB  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WOBLD  IN  THE  DARK. 

She  said  she  favored  open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  and  yf^ 
the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  did  not  attempt  to  make  over  the  map  of  the  world  witv. 
the  same  secrecy  behind  which  these  three  gentlemen  hid  themselves  at  Faru- 
And  so  one  might  go  through  all  of  the  points  and  find  that  English  skill  bcn 
escaped  or  English  cynicism  in  arousing  mankind  to  save  England,  but  vhir. 
were  in  the  way  when  an  English  peace  had  to  be  made. 

The  Englishman  has  a  genius  for  diplomacy.  Not  content  with  belns  5»v<^- 
from  destruction,  not  content  with  unprecedented  gains  in  territory.  .•- 
wealth,  in  prestige  throughout  the  world,  he  now  seeks  to  undo  what  be  re^ni^ 
as  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  recover  by  mental  ability  that  which  he  U«t  s 
century  and  a  half  ago  by  force  of  arms.  In  his  self-satisfaction,  he  tabp- 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  thirteen  colonies,  if  they  had  continued  »• 
colonies,  could  not  have  begun  to  save  him  as  the  forty-eight  States  did  actuaU; 
save  him,  as  he  himself  must  admit. 

ENGIAND  AIMS  TO  UNDO  THE  WORK  OF  THE  EBVOLUTION. 

He  wishes,  now  that  his  peril  is  for  the  moment  past,  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  Revolution,  to  destroy  the  great  experiment  In  government  which  the 
fathers  set  up  upon  these  shores,  and  by  one  stroke  set  back  the  hands  on  ih*- 
clock  of  time  for  centuries.  He  wishes  to  do  this  in  order  that  the  specUl 
form  of  privileged  autocracy  which  governs  England  may  regain  control  of 
this  country,  and  with  its  mighty  strength  and  unlimited  resources  brinf 
about  that  junction  of  the  English-speaking  races  which  his  agents  like  Camec^' 
and  Rhodes  have  foretold  and  for  which  they  have  labored  for  two  genenitlvti* 

He  has  hoped,  because  of  his  easy  control  of  things  at  Paris,  that  he  woli: 
find  that  the  dead  hand  of  Rhodes  had  actually  won  the  victory.  But  he  wu 
astounded  to  find  not  alone  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  standing  V<* 
adamant  against  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  but  the  public  sentiment  «>: 
the  people  of  America,  aroused  as  never  before,  not  only  to  defend  Americta 
rights,  but  to  do  what  he  complains  of  as  an  iinsolent  thing — ^to  interfere  ir. 
"  domestic  "  problems  of  English  politics. 

WASHINGTON  STILL  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

He  is  horrified  to  find  that  In  spite  of  huge  expenditures,  that  in  spite  «»f  ^l" 
British  propaganda  of  Northcliflfe,  Parker,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  America  ^^ 
fuses  to  be  made  again  Into  a  colony,  and  that  Interest  in  the  freedom  of  iV 
seas  has  been  aroused  in  America  as  never  before. 

He  had  been  brought  to  believe  during  the  pressure  of  the  war  that  Aroeri^i- 
public  opinion  was  only  the  echo  of  English  public  opinion,  and  is  astom^'M 
now  to  find  that  his  complete  victory  at  Paris  is  likely  to  be  turned  into  •»«: 
plete  defeat  at  Washington,  where.  In  spite  of  his  hopes  to  the  contrary,  ami  '• 
his  utter  consternation,  he  finds  the  real  seat  of  American  govertuneat  still  •^c- 
tlnues  to  be  found. 

THE  REAL  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

England,  while  hastening  to  assure  us  In  a  hundred  ways  that  she  hntl  "■♦ 
selfish  interest  to  serve  In  asking  to  have  the  league  of  nations  made  *>|>er5»i.»'- 
and  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  guaranteed  by  the  power  ai>d  re^^un** 
of  the  United  States,  has  unwittingly  shown  her  own  weakness.  More  and  m<^ 
thoughtful  observers  throughout  the  world  are  able  to  read  in  that  dam&ziil  tix 
real  opinion  of  English  statesmen  as  to  their  own  strength. 

As  a  flash  of  lightning  In  a  storm  enables  the  observer  in  a  aecfind  to  sh»«  lii^ 
way  tlirough  the  darkness,  so  the  request  for  such  guarantee  by  I>ord  C^W  r** 
revealed  the  real  weakness  of  England,  Instead  of  the  apparent  strength  w'v.  ^ 
he  and  his  group  have  been  teaching  us  to  observe. 

It  is  at  once  made  clear  that  the  England  wliich  must  call  on  the  worlti  J" 
guarantee  its  possessions  is  in  a  bad  way  both  at  home  and  abroad,    Ir  u  i 
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Admission  that  it  can  no  longer  hope  to  call  upon  the  strength  of  other  countries 
In  Its  hour  of  peril  in  order  to  preserve  it,  as  it  called  the  world  Into  arms 
ligainst  France  under  Napoleon  and  against  Germany  under  Wilhelm. 

In  spite  of  its  censorship,  the  rumblings  of  industrial  labor  troubles 
nrith  miners  and  transport  workers  and  railway  men  are  being  heard  in 
the  land.  The  uprisings  in  India  and  In  Egypt,  the  dissatisfaction  In 
Australia  and  In  Canada,  and,  above  all,  the  settled  determination  upon  the 
[)art  of  Uie  people  of  Ireland  to  take  at  its  face  value  the  promises  of  Wilson, 
Cleiuenceau,  Lloyd-George,  and  Orlando,  and  to  insist  upon  absolute  self- 
determination,  are  matters  which  are  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the 
Tact  that  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  while  this  distended 
and  gigantic  appetite  called  the  British  Empire  continues  to  threaten  and  to 
prey  upon  mankind. 

AMEBICA  IS  AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WATS. 

The  parting  of  the  ways  has  come  for  America.  Either  we  remain  true 
to  our  ideals,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  still  the  moral  leader  of 
mankind  and  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth,  or  we  Join  with 
the  privileged  class  of  England  and  become  one  of  the  predatory  powers  of 
the  world. 

Either  we  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  republicanism,  whether  they 
oppose  the  central  empires  of  the  continent,  the  Czars  of  the  Russias,  or 
whether  they  stand  against  the  Cecils  and  Balfours  of  England  or  the 
Mikado  of  Japan,  and  bring  hope  and  cheer  to  the  downtrodden  people  of 
Ireland,  and  we  stand  for  the  preservation  of  American  rights  or  we  Join 
forces  with  Lloyd-George,  that  artful  dodger  of  English  politics,  in  his 
efforts  to  farther  deceive  the  people  and  put  off  until  another  generation 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Ireland.  The  question  of  Ireland,  it  must 
be  remembered,  can  only  be  settled  right  when  Ireland  regains  her  inde- 
pendence and  takes  her  place  once  more  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Like  everything  else  human,  America  can  not  remain  static.  America  must 
either  advance  or  retire.  It  must  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  democracy 
in  its  onward  march  to  absolute  freedom,  or  it  must  join  the  forces  of 
autocracy  and  seek  to  snatch  liberty  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

AlOBBICA  IS   ASKED   TO  ENTER  INTO   AN   BNTANGLINO   ALLIANCE. 

We  are  asked  now  to  abandon  the  advice  given  us  by  our  first,  and  one  of 
our  greatest.  Presidents  against  entering  Into  entangling  alliances  with  other 
powers.  Not  alone  shonld  we  refuse  to  abandon  this  advice,  but  we  should 
more  than  ever  make  clear  to  the  world  our  unfaltering  determination  to 
abide  by  it  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  fundamental  planks  in  our  foreign 
policy.  By  standing  by  it  in  the  past  we  have  grown  great  and  prosperous, 
masters  of  our  own  destinies,  arbiters  of  our  own  fate. 

We  have  been  free  to  enter  wars  and  free  to  remain  at  peace,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour  and  according  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  o'ur  own 
interest  and  the  best  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
We  have  been  free  to  govern  our  actions  by  the  best  light  and  information 
which  we  could  obtain  upon  questions  at  the  hour  of  action. 

Our  liberty  of  action  has  not  been  foreclosed  by  reason  of  any  commitment 
made  in  advance  by  those  who  had  passed  off  the  stage  of  action  or  were  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  spesk  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country.  In 
other  words,  we  have  always  been  In  the  position  of  being  governed  by  the  living 
will  of  the  present,  rather  than  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 

Not  along  every  mandate  of  Interest,  but  the  high  call  of  idealism  should 
counsel  us  to  remain  in  that  position  and  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  alliance 
which,  obeying  the  passion  and  meeting  the  whim  of  the  hour,  could  commit 
thoste  who  come  after  us  to  labors  and  sacrifices  which  they  should  not  be  asked 
ti)  undertake  except  at  their  own  free  will  and  upon  good  cause  shown  to  them 
at  the  hour  of  sacrifice. 

We  are  asked  now  to  be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  according  to  many  thoughtful  observers,  weakens  and  jeopardizes  rather 
than  strengthens  that  canlinal  principle  of  American  diplomacy.  In  this  hour 
when  a  peace  conference,  called  Into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace, 
did  not  content  itself  with  settling  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  belliger- 
ents, bdt  urent  np  and  down  the  world  seeking  problems  it  might  settle,  we 
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Should  Extend  and  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  doctrine  laid  down  ly 
James  Monroe. 

We  should  Insist  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  not  invaded  by  any 
power  from  the  East;  that  no  old-world  possessions  held  here  are  to  be  in- 
creased, and  we  should  also  insist  upon  the  absolute  withdrawal  from  tbl< 
territory  of  the  flag  of  every  empire  or  monarchy. 

THE  BRITISH  FLAG  SH0X7LD  BE  COMPELLED  TO  FOLLOW  THE  OTHEB  FLAGS  TBOIC   OVg 

SHOBBS. 

What  is  sacrosanct  about  the  British  Empire  that  it  continues  to  rule  rsjct 
sections  of  the  American  continent  after  all  other  empires  have  left  its  stiort^? 
GHie  flag  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark  have  been  withdrBwo 
from  this  hemisphere.  Why  should  we  not  now  insist  that  the  flag  of  Englac] 
should  follow  the  others  and  leave  here  in  this  hemisphere,  dedicated  for  aU 
time  to  liberty  and  republicanism,  only  the  flags  of  the  free? 

Why  should  not  our  great  neighbor  on  the  north,  which  Cecil  undoubted)/ 
hopes  some  day  to  use  as  a  weapon  to  smite  us,  should  the  economic  war  D4t^r 
being  waged  between  the  countries  ever  reach  the  acute  stage  of  military  or 
naval  warfare,  or  if  there  ever  should  come  a  conflict  between  En^and*s  allr, 
Japan,  and  ourselves — ^why  should  not  that  great  country  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  its  place  among  the  republics  of  the  earth,  or  even,  if  It  chotises. 
of  Joining  our  country  and  thus  bridging  the  gulf  which  separates  us  tnun 
our  great  territory  of  Alaska. 

The  ties  which  bind  the  people*  of  Canada  to  us  are  every  day  Increasins 
in  number  and  in  strength.  The  ties  of  trade  which  bind  us  are  natural  atvi 
are  varied  in  form.  The  Great  Lakes  that  lie  between  us  are  not  intend^! 
to  separate  us,  but  should,  by  a  thousand  ties  of  commerce,  draw  us  morr 
closely  together.  Great  numbers  of  our  people  come  from  the  same  radtl 
stocks  and  in  the  late  war,  according  to  reports  coming  from  ever-increasin? 
sources  through  our  returned  soldiers,  our  own  soldiers  found  a  dozen  wijx 
in  which  they  resembled  one  another  for  every  day  in  which  either  found  tluji 
they  resembled  the  British  soldiers. 

CHAMBEBLAIN    HAS   SAID  THAT   AN    ADJOINING   BEPUBUC  IS    A    MENACE. 

Thoughtful  observers  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada  realixi* 
that  our  interests  are  in  the  Western  rather  than  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  that  the  views  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Canadians  with  relation 
to  the  future  of  Ireland,  the  future  of  Shantung,  are  those  of  a  majoritr  of 
the  people  of  America  rather  than  those  of  the  governing  body  of  Englainl. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  essentially  a  freedom-loving  people,  aside  trtym 
what  is  pleased  to  call  itself  the  governing  class,  which  seeks  for  spedil 
privileges  like  the  same  class  in  England.  Canadians  desire  liberty  for  th€fz>- 
selves  and  would  like  to  see  the  blessings  of  liberty  given  to  every  people. 

More  than  that,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  in  his  attempts  to  Justify  the  rubbing  out  of  the  twt>  little  t^ 
publics  of  South  Africa  that  republican  institutions  adjoining  British  tenitnrr 
were  a  menace  to  Britain,  the  governing  class  in  England  can  look  tipoo  t^ 
continued  existence  of  the  American  republic  only  as  a  menace  to  En;>UT»! 
and  we  have  now  the  right  to  ask  of  her,  having  saved  England,  that  a<  is 
evidence  of  her  good  faith  in  saying  that  she  is  a  friend  of  liberty,  that  she 
withdraw  her  flag  from  this  continent  and  leave  it  to  be  entirely  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  freedom. 

MAN  IS  SIGHING  FOB  PEACE. 

The  late  war  aroused  mankind  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  withoc: 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  a  country  or  the  lines  of  race,  war  is  a  curw  t-^ 
mankind;  that  it  takes  not  only  millions  of  a  generation  to  death  and  iMres 
other  millions  subject  to  sickness  and  disease  as  an  aftermath,  but  it  Impiws 
on  the  future  generations  a  back-breaking  burden  of  taxation  which  metr) 
countless  hardships  and  privations,  while  it  brings  only  to  the  specially  pn^- 
ileged  peoples  In  every  country  immense  fortunes  which  break  down  tb^  fourth 
tions  of  liberty  and  sap  the  principles  on  which  freedom  exists. 

Without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  man  is  sighing  for  peace.  He  realist^ 
that  war  is  an  abnormal  condition,  that  peace  is  the  normal  condition,  and 
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men  are  seeking  as  they  have  never  sought  before,  to  insure  a  peace  that  will 
prevent  and  destroy  war. 

HOFES  BASED  ON  PEACE  CONFEBENCE  VANISH  LIKE  A  DREAM. 

Mankind  lived  in  the  hope  that  the  peace  conference  was  to  be  a  setting 
for  the  ending  of  all  wars.  Peoples  were  to  be  taken  from  the  thraldom  of 
tlieir  aggressors,  natural  boundaries  were  to  be  established  between  States, 
armaments  were  to  be  destroyed,  cannon  were  to  be  made  into  plowshares, 
and  the  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson  were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
enduring  peace. 

The  peace  coiiference  has  practically  adjournd  and  all  the  hopes  that  were 
based  upon  it  are  passing,  into  oblivion  like  the  illusions  of  dreams.  But  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  more  than  ever  insistent  that  there  must  be  an  end  to 
human  destruction  and  to  the  awful  butchery  and  suffering  that  modern  war 
spells  for  humanity.  It  has  been  driven  into  their  minds  that  only  by  freedom 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  can  peace  come,  putting  an  end  to»the  rule  of 
the  few  and  by  bringing  about  government  by  the  many,  bringing  at  once 
liberty  to  man  and  an  end  to  all  war. 

There  may  be  for  a  short  time  a  brief  respite  for  those  who  remain  in  power, 
though  they  have  deceived  the  people  who  have  seen  promises  solemnly  made, 
lightly  broken.  But  no  just  or  permanent  peace  can  be  made  until  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  American  people  set  their  hands  when  they  entered  the 
war  have  been  attained,  until  autocracy  in  all  its  forms  has  been  destroyed, 
until  not  alone  the  militarism  that  was  breaking  the  back  of  Europe  but  the 
navallsm  which  is  oppressing  and  controlling  the  whole  world  shall  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  right  of  self-determination  shall  be  given,  not  alone  to  some, 
but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

A  COUBT  OF  NATIONS. 

A  court  of  nations  will  come  in  Its  own  due  time  that  will  embrace  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  that  will  see  to  it  that  all  peoples  are  free,  and  that  will 
see  to  it  that  the  World  War  will  actually  bring  a  permanent  peace.  Such  a 
court  will  exalt  justice  and  will  destroy  tyranny,  but  it  will  be  a  real  court, 
open  to  all  peoples,  and  not  an  unreal  league  which  is  only  another  name  for 
an  Anglo-American  alliance,  a  Cecil-Smus  plan  to  exalt  autocracy  and  enslave 
mankind. 

Every  red-blooded  man  favors  such  a  court  of  nations  as  he  favors  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  counsel  of  perfection,  but  the  more  intensely  he 
favors  such  an  ideal  the  more  he  objects  to  and  abhors  the  hypocrisy  which 
would  steal  the  ideal  in  order  to  cover  a  treaty  of  alliance  that  would  fasten 
the  robber  grip  of  England  on  all  the  world. 

THE  0I7ABANTIES  OF  IBELAND. 

Having  set  forth  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  Independence,  her  demand  and  her 
right  to  be  free;  having  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  England  in  her  varied  at- 
tempts to  confuse  the  issue,  having  torn  away  the  mask  behind  which  England 
hoped  to  securely  hide  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  let  us  see  what  Ireland  offers 
to  the  world  as  an  evidence  of  her  good  faith. 

The  people  of  Ireland  seek  for  themselves  a  form  of  government  which  would 
do  Justice  to  all  the  people  within  the  four  shores  of  Ireland.  They  seek  to 
set  up  a  government  representing  equality  to  all,  injustice  to  none.  They  de- 
mand and  will  insist  upon  political  equality  and  religious  freedom  for  all  the 
people  of  Ireland.  ,  ^      ,,  .    , 

They  Insist  that  the  majority  must  rule,  but  that  the  rights  of  political 
equality  and  religious  freedom  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority.  _  ^ 

The  people  of  Ireland  believe  that  the  minority  is  entitled  to  guaranties, 
but  not  to  control.  They  are  ready  to  embody  a  guaranty  of  these  rights  in 
their  constitution,  as  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States 

They  are  ready  to  adopt  these  things  which  made  for  success  in  America  and 
to  avoid  those  things  which  were  found  to  be  mistakes  or  errors. 
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CONTRASTS  IBEXAND  AND  AMERICA. 

As  a  result  of  the  Revolution  in  America  estates  were  confiscated  and  mefi 
were  exiled.  The  people  of  Ireland,  however,  are  ready  to  say  to  the  email 
group  in  Ulster  who  say  they  can  not  remain  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Irish 
people  that  they  would  part  with  them  with  regret,  but  will  guarantee  to  them, 
if  they  choose  to  sell,  the  full  market  value  of  all  property  which  they  own 
in  Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  ask  every  man  of  whatever  blood,  or  whatever  relisloo. 
who  is  now  in  Ireland  to  remain  in  Ireland  on  .terms  which  will  insure  ub««v 
lute  equality  for  all.  They  point  out  that  there  is  no  instance  In  its  history 
of  religious  persecution  or  racial  intolerance  due  to  the  majority  of  the  pei»pU 
of  Ireland ;  that  wherever  there  has  been  persecution  it  has  been  by  the  minor- 
ity, urged  on  against  the  majority  by  the  English  Government. 

The  people  of  Ireland  point  out  that  in  every  section  of  the  country,  lu 
every  generation,  Protestants  of  different  sect  or  religious  persuasions  bare 
been  put  forward  as  leaders  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  called  to  thf 
highest  elective  office  within  the  gift  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  They  ur/t 
that  no  fairer  way  of  judging  the  future  can  be  found  than  that  furnUbel 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past 

They  are  willing  at  all  times  to  accord  to  others  the  rights  which  they  Insln 
upon  for  themselves.  They  demand,  without  further  delay,  that  their  present 
rights  shall  be  recognized  by  the  world  and  that  international  recognition  shall 
be  given  to  the  republican  form  of  government  established  in  Ireland  after  a 
plebiscite  held  on  her  shores  last  December,  In  the  presence  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish army  of  occupation  and  under  conditions  which  held  the  machinery  of 
government  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 

All  that  any  friend  of  Ireland  asks  of  America  is  that  present  conditions 
in  Ireland  be  studied  fairly  and  dispassionately.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  can  there  be  found  a  parallel  to  the  manner  in  which  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  been  reduced  by  the  English  Government  within  the  past  70  yearsw 

Why  should  England  that  cried  out  with  such  strength  against  Injustice  In 
Belgium,  be  permitted  to  maintain  and  continue  her  rule  of  might  in  Ireland! 
Even  her  apologists  admit  that  England's  rule  in  Ireland  is  based  only  \x\vb 
her  bayonets  and  cannon. 

How  can  England  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  world  with  her  esp1anati<ni 
that  what  is  wrong  In  Belgium  and  In  Alsace  is  right  In  Ireland?  She  sar* 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  not  cry  out  for  liberty  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  to-day  enjoying  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity  than  they  formerly  had 
Why  should  they  not  have  it?  Is  it  not  the  result  only  of  their  own  thrift, 
their  own  Industry,  their  own  labors? 

The  apologists  of  England  say  that  Ireland  did  an  Immense  business  with 
that  country  last  year — that  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Ireland*s  cry  that 
she  Is  badly  governed !  How  typical  was  CUve  of  the  English  Crovemment  of 
all  times  when  he  said,  after  he  had  been  accused  of  robbing  India  of  immens- 
treasure,  that  when  he  saw  the  wealth  of  the  country  he  was  astonished  at  hL< 
own  moderation !  England's  statesmen  feel  that  It  Is  right  to  steal  Irish  dit<}* 
so  long  as  they  return  a  chop  to  the  Irish  owner. 

The  proposition  is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  wor^«l 
and  In  spite  of  the  marvelous  system  of  propaganda  which  the  English  diplorott 
has  built  up,  he  can  not  prevent  the  cry  of  Ireland  for  freedom  from  resooiidua 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  coming  back  to  plague  him  until  it  is  satisfied 
by  having  justice  done  to  Ireland. 

The  English  governing  class  are  the  Bourbons  of  modem  days.  They  leftrn 
nothing,  forget  nothing.  Let  them  beware  lest  the  aroused  public  opinion  •'' 
mankind  shall  sweep  them  as  It  swept  their  German  and  Russian  cousins  loti* 
oblivion  and  break  Into  bits  the  British  Empire,  which  is  the  last  bulwark  ••? 
autocracy  against  the  onrushlng  tide  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Judge  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  following  the  conclusion  of  his  owl 
argument,  by  permission  of  the  committee  was  authorized  to  have  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  the  testimony  presented  the  following: 
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Ireland's  Dbclasatiok  of  Ini>ependsn<:«  and  Otheb  Official  Documents, 
Includiko  Lettehs  to  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  the 
General  Mxmoranduic  Submitted  in  Support  of  Ireland's  Claim  for  Recoo- 
NmoN  as  a  Sovereign  Indepfjtdent  State. 

IRELAND'S  declaration  OF  INDEPENDENCE — ^PROCLAIMED  BY  DAIL  EIREANN,  JANUARY 

21,    1910. 

[Translation.] 

Whereas  the  Irish  people  is  by  right  a  free  people ; 

And  whereas  for  700  years  the  Irish  people  has  never  ceased  to  repudiate  and 
has  repeatedly  protested  in  arms  against  foreign  usurpation ; 

And  whereas  Binglish  rule  in  this  country  is,  and  always  has  been,  based  upon 
force  and  fraud  and  maintained  by  military  occupation  against  the  declared 
will  of  the  people; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  republic  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  Easter  Monday, 
1910,  by  the  Irish  republican  army,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  people  is  resolved  to  secure  and  maintain  its  complete 
Independence  in  order  to  promote  the  common  weal,  to  reestablish  justice,  to 
provide  for  future  defense,  to  insure  peace  at  home  and  goal  will  with  all 
nations,  and  to  constitute  a  national  poli<*y  based  upon  the  people's  will,  with 
equal  right  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen ; 

And  whereas  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  history  the  Irish  electorate 
has  in  the  general  election  of  December,  1918,  seized  the  first  occasion  to  declare 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish  republic ; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  ancient  Irish  people,  in 
national  parliament  assembled,  do,  In  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  ratify  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  republic,  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  people  to  make 
this  declaration  effective  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

To  ordain  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  alone  have 
power  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment is  the  only  parliament  to  which  that  people  will  give  its  allegiance. 

We  solemnly  declare  foreign  government  in  Ireland  to  be  an  invasion  of  our 
national  right,  which  we  will  never  tolerate,  and  we  demand  the  evacuation  of 
our  country  by  the  English  garrison ; 

We  claim  for  our  national  independence  the  recognition  and  support  of  every 
free  nation  of  the  world,  and  we  proclaim  that  independence  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  international  peace  hereafter; 

In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  we  humbly  commit  our  destiny  to  Almighty 
Cod,  who  gave  our  fathers  the  courage  and  determination  to  persevere  through 
cHiturles  of  a  ruthless  tyranny,  and  strong  in  the  Justice  of  the  cause  which 
they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we  ask  His  divine  blessing  on  this,  the  last  stage 
of  the  struggle  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  carry  through  to  freedom. 


IRELAND'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATIONS. 

[Translation.] 

To  the  nations  of  the  tcorld,  greeting: 

The  nation  of  Ireland,  having  proclaimed  her  national  Independence,  calls, 
through  her  elected  representatives  in  parliament  assembled  In  the  Irish  capital 
<m  January  21,  1919,  upon  every  free  nation  to  support  the  Irish  republic  by 
recognizing  Ireland's  national  status  and  her  right  to  its  vindication  by  the 
peace  congress. 

Nationally,  the  race,  the  language,  the  customs,  and  traditions  of  Ireland  are 
radically  distinct  from  the  English.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations 
of  Europe,  and  she  has  preserved  her  national  Integrity  vigorous  and  intact 
through  seven  centuries  of  foreign  oppression ;  she  has  never  relinquished  her 
national  rights,  and  throughout  the  long  era  of  English  usurpation  she  has  in 
every  generation  defiantly  proclaimed  her  inalienable  right  of  nationhood  down 
to  her  last  glorious  resort  to  arms  in  1916. 

Internationally,  Ireland  is  the  gateway  to  the  Atlantic.  Ireland  is  the  last 
outi)08t  of  Europe  toward  the  west;  Ireland  is  the  point  upon  which  great 
trarle  routes  between  east  and  west  converge;  her  independence  is  demanded 
by  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  her  great  harbors  must  be  open  to  all  nations. 
Instead  of  being  the  monopoly  of  England.  To-day  these  harbors  are  empty 
and  idle  solely  because  English  policy  is  determined  to  retain  Ireland  as  a 
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barren  bulwark  for  English  aggrandizement,  and  the  unique  geographical  poii^ 
tion  of  this  island,  far  from  being  a  benefit  and  safeguard  to  Europe  tjti 
America,  is  subjected  to  the  purposes  of  England's  policy  of  world  dominion. 

Ireland  to-day  reasserts  her  historic  nationhood  the  more  confidently  befort 
the  new  world  emerging  from  the  war,  because  she  believes  in  freedom  and 
justice  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law ;  because  she  belient 
in  a  frank  cooperation  between  the  peoi^es  for  equal  rights  against  the  vested 
privileges  of  ancient  tyrannies,  because  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe  can 
never  be  secured  by  perpetuating  military  dominion  for  the  profit  of  emplrt:. 
but  only  by  establishing  the  control  of  government  in  every  land  upon  tl# 
basis  of  the  free  will  of  a  free  people,  and  the  existing  state  of  war  betvreeo 
Ireland  and  England  can  never  be  ended  until  Ireland  is  definitely  ev8CQiit«£ 
by  the  armed  forces  of  England. 

For  these,  among  other  reasons,  Ireland — resolutely  and  irrevocably  d^ 
termlned  at  the  dawn  of  the  promised  era  of  self-determination  and  llbertT. 
that  she  will  suffer  foreign  dominion  no  longer — calls  upon  every  free  natttm 
to  uphold  her  national  claim  to  complete  independ^ice  as  an  Irish  republii 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  England  founded  in  fraud  and  aastaiiiHi 
only  by  an  overwhelming  military  occupation,  and  demands  to  be  confronted 
publicly  with  England  at  the  congress  of  nations,  that  the  civilised  viYr)<) 
having  Judged  between  English  wroifg  and  Irish  right  may  guarantee  to  IreUi^l 
its  permanent  support  for  the  maintenance  of  her  national  independence. 


IBELAND'S  DEMOCBATIC   program — PROCLAIMED  BT   DAIL  EIBEANN. 

[Translation.] 

We  declare  In  the  words  of  the  Irish  Republican  Proclamation  the  Hcbt  ^f 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ireland  and  to  the  unfettered  coDtn^ 
of  Irish  destinies  to  be  indefeasible,  and  in  the  language  of  our  first  presides^ 
Padralc  Pearse,  we  declare  that  the  natlon^s  sovereignty  extends  not  only  t'> 
all  men  and  women  of  the  nation,  but  to  all  its  material  possessions:  iht 
nation's  soil  and  all  its  resources,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  wealth-produciu? 
processes  within  the  nation ;  and  with  him  we  reaffirm  that  all  rights  to  pri- 
vate property  must  be  subordinated  to  the  public  right  and  welfare. 

We  declare  that  we  desire  our  country  to  be  ruled  in  accordance  with  tit 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  for  all,  which  alone  can  secure  V^- 
manence  of  government  in  the  willing  adhesion  of  the  people. 

We  afilrm  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  give  allegiance  and  seTvi<T 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  declare  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  assure  thi^ 
every  citizen  shall  h|ive  opportunity  to  spend  his  or  her  strength  and  facnIJe? 
In  the  service  of  the  people.  In  return  for  willing  service,  we.  In  the  name  •*' 
the  republic,  declare  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  an  adequate  share  of  tke 
produce  of  the  nation's  labor. 

It  shall  be  the  first  duty  of  the  government  of  the  republic  to  make  r*»^ 
vision  tot  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  chlMrcD.  ti> 
secure  that  no  child  shall  suffer  hunger  or  cold  from  lack  of  food  or  dothtoc 
or  shelter,  but  that  all  shall  be  provided  with  the  means  and  ffiicilldes  reqaiatp 
for  their  proper  education  and  training  as  citizens  of  a  free  and  Gaelic  Irelan*! 

The  Irish  republic  fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  pirewni 
odious,  degrading,  and  foreign  poor-law  system,  substituting  therefor  a  sjnnpi- 
thetic  native  scheme  for  the  care  of  the  nation's  aged  and  infirm,  who  shall  »• 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  burden,  but  rather  entitled  to  the  nation's  gratitaiV 
and  consideration.  Likewise  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  tak* 
measures  that  will  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  and  insure  the  phyrf«t 
as  well  as  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation. 

It  shall  be  our  duty  to  promote  the  development  of  the  nation's  resovrcM. 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  to  exploit  its  mineral  deposis,  |wt 
bogs,  and  fisheries,  its  waterways  and  harbors,  In  the  interest  and  for  the  ben^flt 
of  the  Irish  people. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  tX^ 
re-creation  and  invigoration  of  our  Industrie^,  and  to  insure  their  b^n?  >- 
veloped  on  the  most  beneficial  and  progressive  cooperative  indnstrinl  liw* 
With  the  adoption  of  an  extensive  Irish  consular  service,  trade  with  foi*!^ 
nations  shall  be  revived  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage  and  good  will:  wh«> 
undertaking  the  organization  of  the  nation's  trade,  import  and  export.  It  ttth  J 
be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  prevent  the  shipment  from  Ireland  of  toi%* 
and  other  necessaries  until  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  are  folly  Bia^(«l 
and  the  future  provided  for. 
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It  shall  devolve  upon  the  national  govemment  to  seek  the  cooperatioQ  of 
the  governments  of  other  countries  in  determining  a  standard  of  social  and 
indnstrial  legislation  with  a  view  to  a  general  and  lasting  improvement  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  working  classes  live  and  labor. 


UeriTER    FROM    THE    IRISH    BEXEGATES    APPOINTED    BT    DAIL    EIREAN17    TO    PRESENT 

IRELAND'S    CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  11, 1919, 
Monsieur  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Pence  Conference,  Paris, 

Sir  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  we  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  through  all  its  organic  means  pf  declaration,  has  repudiated  and  doe» 
now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  and  consequently  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  is  or  can  be  bind- 
ing on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
thoy  are  legitimately  committed;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  are 
those  of  its  own  delegates,  deliberately  chosen. 

We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we,  the  undersigned,  have 
been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  Government  of  Ireland  to 
act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon  de  Valera, 

Arthur  Griffith, 

George  Noble  Count  Plunkett. 


urrTKR  from  the  irish  delegates  appointed  by  dail  eibeann  to  present 

IRELAND'S   CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  26,  1919, 
Monsieur  Georges  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 

Sir:  On  May  17  we  forwarded  to  you  a  note  requesting  you  to  warn  the 
conference  that. the  Irish  people  will  not  be  bound  by  the  signatures  of  English 
or  British  delegates  to  the  conference,  inasmuch  as  these  delegates  do  not 
represent  Ireland. 

We  now  further  request  that  you  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  con- 
slderation  by  the  conference  of  Ireland's  claim  to  be  recognized  as  an  Inde- 
pendent  sovereign  state. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  general  memorandum  on  the  case  and  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  in  particular  to  the  following : 

(1)  That  the  rule  of  Ireland  by  England  has  been  and  is  now  intolerable; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  all  conceptions  of  liberty  and  Justice,  and  as  such,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity  alone,  should  be  ended  by  the  conference. 

(2)  That  the  declared  object  of  the  conference  is  to  establish  a  lasting  peace 
which  is  admittedly  Impossible  if  the  legitimate  claims  of  self-determlnatloD 
of  nations  such  as  Ireland  be  denied. 

(3)  That  incorporated  with  the  peace  treaty  under  consideration  as  a  cove- 
nant establishing  a  league  of  nations  int^ided  amongst  other  things  to  confirm 
sod  perpetuate  the  political  relationships  and  conditions  established  by  the 
treaty.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  radically  unjust  to  seek  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
what  is  essentially  wrong  and  that  it  is  indefensible  to  refuse  an  examination 
of  title  wlien  a  confirmation  of  possession  is  intended  such  as  that  provided 
by  the  draft  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Ireland  definitely  denies  that  England  or  Britain  can  show  any  Just  claim 
or  title  to  hold  or  possess  Ireland  and  demands  an  opportunity  for  her  repre- 
sentatives to  appear  b^ore  the  conference  to  refute  any  such  claim. 
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We  feel  that  these  facts  are  sufficient  basis  to  merit  for  our  requests  tb^ 
/Consideration  which  we  are  sure  you,  sir,  will  give  them. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon  De  Valera, 

Abthub  GRiFFrrH, 

Geobge   Noble  Count   Plunkett. 


UTTTEB    EBOM    THE    IBIBH    DELEGATES    APPOINTED    BT    DAIL    ERBEANN    TO    PBESETTT 

ntELAND'S   CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  i?6,  J9f9. 

To  the  Chaibman, 

Council  of  League  of  Nations,  Paris. 

Sib:  The  Irish  people  share  the  view  that  a  lasting  peace  can  only  Ih>  «e 
cured  by  a  world  league  of  nations  pledged,  when  a  clash  of  interests  o<i'ur-. 
to  use  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  instead  of  those  of  force.  Thej 
are  consequently  desirous  that  their  nation  should  be  Included  as  a  const  it  ueot 
member  of  such  a  league. 

Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  nation,  chosen  and  duly  authorlsM^i  for 
the  purpose  by  the  elected  National  Government  of  Ireland,  desire  to  Intimate 
through  you  that  we  are  ready  to  take  part  in  any  conversations  and  disini^ 
sions  which  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  foundations  of  the  league  imi\ 
be  properly  laid,  and  we  ask  the  commission  to  provide  us  with  an  opportunirj 
for  doing  so. 

Apart  from  the  general  grounds  of  right,  the  Irish  nation  has  a  special  aod 
peculiar  Interest  in  the  league  at  present  proposed. 

In  the  form  in  which  the  covenant  is  now  drawn  up  it  threatens  to  conflnn 
Ireland  in  the  slavery  against  which  she  has  persistently  struggled  since  rlu- 
English  first  invaded  her  shores,  and  to  pledge  the  rest  of  the  civilized  worW, 
which  has  hitherto  done  us  no  wrong,  to  discountenance  in  future  our  jasst 
endeavors  to  free  ourselves  from  the  regime  of  implacable  and  brutal  oppression 
under  which  we  have  suffered  so  long. 

Ireland  is  a  distinct  and  separate  nation  with  individual  inalienable  right* 
which  any  league  of  nations  founded  on  justice  is  bound  to  recognize. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon   De  Valeba, 

Abthub  Gbiffith, 

Geobge  Noble  CJount  Plunkett. 


O'KELLY'S  LBTTEB  no.  1  to  PBEMIEB  CLEMENCEAU  and  all  the  peace  OONFXaCCCB 

DELEGATES. 

Pabis,  February  22^  1919. 

Sib:  As  the  accredited  envoy  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Irish 
Tepublic,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  claim  of  my  goyemment 
'in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  for  the  international  recognition  of  the  ind«- 
X)endence  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  admission  of  Ireland  as  a  constituent  member  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

The  Irish  people  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  general  election  of  Decambcr. 
1918,  to  declare  unmistakably  its  national  will ;  only  in  26  (out  of  105)  constitv- 
•encies  of  the  country  was  England  able  to  find  enough  *' loyalists '*  to  rerarc 
members  favorable  to  the  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain ;  for  the  f^ 
maining  79  seats  the  electors  chose  as  members  men  who  believed  in  selfHVccr 
inlnation ;  of  these,  73  who  now  represent  an  immense  majority  of  the  pens^ 
^ent  fon^'ard  as  republican  candidates,  and  each  of  these  republican  meniNrf 
has  pledged  himself  to  assert  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  ri^t  of  IreUfid 
to  the  complete  independence  which  she  demands,  under  a  national  repQbtirAO 
government,  free  from  all  English  interferences. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1919,  those  of  the  republican  members  whom  EndaiMl 
fiad  not  yet  cast  into  her  prisons  met  in  the  Irish  capital  in  a  national  aciacuiMy 
to  which,  as  the  only  Irish  parliament  de  jure,  they  had  summoned  all  tr;«^ 
members  of  parliament;  on  the  same  day  the  national  assembly  iinaninKra«T 
voted  the  declaration  of  independence  appended  hereto  and  unanimously  issqeti 
the  message  to  the  free  nations,  likewise  appended. 
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The  national  assembly  has  also  caused  a  detailed  statement  of  the  case  of 
Ireland  to  be  drawn  up ;  that  statement  will  demonstrate  that  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  be  considered  a  nation  admits  of  no  denial,  and,  moreover,  that  that 
right  Is  Inferior  In  no  respect  to  that  of  the  new  States  constituted  In  Europe 
and  recognized  since  the  war;  three  members,  Eamon  de  Valera,  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith,  and  Count  Plunkett,  have  been  delegated  by  the  national  assembly  to 
present  the  statement  to  the  peace  congress  and  to  the  league  of  nations  com« 
mission  In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people. 

Accordingly,  I  liave  the  honor,  sir,  to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  fix  a  date 
to  receive  the  delegates  above  named,  who  are  anxious  for  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  establish  formally  and  definitely  before  the  peace  conference 
And  the  league  of  nations  commission  now  assembled  in  Paris  Ireland's  Indisput- 
able right  to  International  recognition  for  her  Independence  and  the  propriety  of 
her  claim  to  enter  the  league  of  nations  as  one  of  Its  constituent  members. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Skan  T.  0'B:in:.LT, 
Delegate  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment  of  the  Irish  Republic. 


0'KELLY\s   letter — NO.    2. 

Paris,  March  31,  1919^ 
To  Premier  demenceau  and  all  the  peace  conference  delegates, 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation,  whose  accre<lited  representative  I  am,  I 
he;;  to  draw  your  attention,  and  through  you  the  attention  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, to  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  Ireland : 

Ireland  is  a  nation  which  has  exercised  the  right  of  self-determination  lo 
harmony  with  the  principles  formulated  by  President  Wilson  and  accepted  by 
the  belligerents  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  world  peace.  It  Is  not  only 
in  the  past  that  Ireland,  generation  after  generation,  has  striven  by  force  of 
arms  as  well  as  by  all  pacific  means  to  regain  her  national  freedom.  At  the 
(general  election  last  December  the  issue,  and  the  only  issue,  placed  before  the 
Irish  people  was  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  three  to  one  the  representatives  elected  by  the  constitutional  machinery 
of  the  ballot  box  are  pledged  lo  the  abolition  of  English  rule  In  Ireland.  In 
none  of  the  small  nationalities  with  which  the  peac^  conference  has  hitherto 
occupied  itself  Is  the  unanimity  of  the  people  so  great;  In  none  has  the 
national  desire  for  freedom  been  so  great;  In  none  has  the  desire  for  freedom 
tieen  asserted  so  unmistakably  and  with  so  much  emphasis.  Following  upon 
the  general  election,  an  Irish  National  Assembly  has  met ;  an  Irish  Republic 
has  been  constituted  and  proclaimed  to  the  world;  a  President  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  with  him  ministers  to  direct  different  departments  of  state;  a 
I)rogrnm  of  domestic  policy  has  been  issued ;  and  an  appeal  has  been  addressed 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  recognize  the  free  Irish  State  that  has  thus 
been  recalled  to  life.  But  while  the  national  will  has  been  declared  and  the 
mechanism  of  free  government  is  ready,  the  former  is  being  stifled  and  the 
latter  paralysed  by  England's  ruthless  exercise  of  military  power.  The  Presl- 
<lent  is  a  fugitive;  the  Irish  Parliament  is  forced  to  conduct  its  business  in 
secret;  the  most  elementary  civil  rights  are  abrogated;  the  courts-martial  are 
sitting  at  every  center;  and  the  gaols  are  filled  with  prisoners,  victims  of 
every  brutality  and  indignity,  whose  only  offense  is  that  they  have  sought  the 
freedom  of  their  native  land.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Irish 
njition,  through  me,  addresses  the  peace  conference. 

Ireland  manifestly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  principles  that  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  civilized  nations,  and  It  Is  for  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples that  the  peace  conference  Is  now  sitting.  Ireland  Is  weak;  England  Is 
strong.  Ireland  In  every  possible  way  has  asserted  her  right  to  freedom,  which 
Kngland,  by  sheer  militarism,  is  Intent  now,  as  always  In  the  past,  to  destroy. 
It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  that  Ireland's  right  to  freedom 
can  be  denied.  It  Is  to  the  great  principle  of  national  freedom,  represented  and 
embodied  In  the  peace  conference,  that  Ireland,  exhausted  by  the  cruelties  of 
KngUsh  rule,  her  population  annihilated  by  one-half  within  living  memory,  her 
Industries  destroyed,  her  natural  resources  wasted,  her  dvll  liberties  ended^ 
her  chosen  leaders  proscribed  and  treated  as  felons,  now  makes  her  appeal. 
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Article  10  of  the  draft  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  framed  to  secure 
national  lndei)endence  against  the  aggression  of  an  external  power.  Its  temu 
are  as  follows: 

"  The  high  contracting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  all  States  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  eggression  or  In  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  executive  council  shall  advise  upon 
the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled." 

Ireland,  as  a  nation  that  has  declared  its  independence  and  is  pledged  to  tbe 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace,  desires  to  subscribe  to  the  covenant  of 
the  league  and  to  claim  as  against  England  the  protection  of  article  10.  I 
submit  to  the  conference  with  profound  respect  that  Ireland^s  claim  is  clear 
and  can  not  with  any  shadow  of  Justice  be  refused.  Should  It  be  rejected,  the 
consequences  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Ireland  henceforth  must  rely  for  her  deliverance  wholly  upon  her  own 
efforts.  No  such  rule  has  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  any  other  of  tbe 
smaller  nationalities  whose  emancipation  has  been  made  the  care  of  the  con- 
ference. 

2.  Nations  which  never  have  denied  the  right  of  Ireland  to  freedom  will 
deprive  themselves  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  countenancing  her  claim, 
and  will  in  consequence  be  bound,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  to  leave  her 
unaided  to  her  own  resources  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

3.  Article  10  will  impose  upon  all  nations  as  a  condition  of  membership  of  the 
league  the  obligation  to  guarantee  to  Great  Britain  a  title  to  the  'possession  of 
Ireland  and  dominion  over  the  Irish  people. 

Against  the  imposition  of  such  slavery  upon  Ireland,  and  especially  against 
the  giving  of  such  a  guaranty  of  title  to  Great  Britain,  I  enter  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  whose  name  I  have  the  honor  to  spealc,  the  most  emphatic 
protest. 

Great  Britain's  title  to  Ireland  rests  solely  upon  "  the  military  power  of  a 
nation  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  a  people  over  whom  they  have  no  ri^t  to 
rule  except  the  right  of  force." 

The  combined  guaranty  of  such  a  title  against  the  declared  protest  of  Ireland 
would  constitute  a  definite  denial  of  **  the  principle  of  Justice  to  all  peoples  and 
nationalities  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one 
another,  whether  strong  or  weak,"  and  without  the  acceptance  of  that  principle 
**  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  Justice  can  stand." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  be  subversive  of  "  the  reign  of  law  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of 
mankind.'* 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  constitute  recognition  of  the  right  of  a 
strong  power  to  serve  its  own  material  interest  and  advantage  through  the  exer- 
cise of  its  "  exterior  infiuence  and  mastery." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  give  Great  Britain  a  warrant  to  make  a 
nation  weaker  than  herself  "  subject  to  her  purposes  and  Interests.**  It  wonM 
confirm  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  rule  and  dominate  the  people  of  Ireland 
-•*  even  in  her  own  internal  affairs  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force." 

Any  guaranty  under  article  10  of  territorial  integrity  and  politldil  indQ>end> 
ence  as  affecting  Ireland  can  rightly  enure  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  themselves. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  people  of  Ireland  I  ask  that  the  Irlsfh  natloci 
may  be  invited  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations. 
and  that  membership  of  the  league — a  membership  available  under  article  7. 
even  to  colonies  who  have  freely  and  legislatively  subscribed  to  the  supreaai? 
of  the  EngUsh  Imperial  Parliament — shall  not  be  denied  to  the  govenmiesr 
of  a  free,  independent  Irish  republic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Skan  T.  O'Kmxt, 
Delegate  of  the  ProviHonal  Oovemment  of  the  Irish  RepuUtc^ 

MEHOBANDUM   IN    SUPPORT  OF  IBELAND'S   CLAIM  FOB  RECOONmON   AS   A    SOV  kHKir,T 

INDEPENDENT   STATE, 

Ireland  is  a  nation  not  merely  for  the  reason,  which  in  the  case  of  oth*T 
countries  has  been  taken  as  sufficient,  that  she  has  claimed  at  all  times  and  sti:? 
claims  to  be  a  nation  but  also  because,  even  though  no  claim  were  put  forrtri 
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on  her  behalf,  history  shows  her  to  be  a  distinct  nation  from  remotely  ancient 
times. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  Ireland  possessed  and  duly  exercised  sovereign 
independence  and  was  recognized  through  Europe  as  a  distinct  sovereign  state. 

The  usurpation  of  the  foreigner  has  always  been  disputed  and  resisted  by  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people. 

.\t  various  times  since  the  coming  of  the  English  the  Irish  nation  has  exer- 
cised Its  sovereign  rights  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  hope  of  recovering  Its  full  and  permanent  sovereignty  has  always  been 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the 
mainspring  of  their  political  activities  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

Kn^lish  statecraft  has  long  and  persistently  striven  in  vain  to  force  the  Irish 
people  to  abandon  hope.  The  English  policy  of  repression,  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, ims  ever  been  active  from  the  first  intrusion  of  English  power  until  the 
present  day. 

English  policy  has  always  aimed  at  keeping  every  new  accretion  of  population 
from  without  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  a  cause  of  distraction 
and  weakness  in  its  midst 

Nevertheless,  the  Irsh  nation  has  remained  one,  with  a  vigorous  consdous- 
n(*ss  of  its  nationality,  and  has  always  succeeded  sooner  or  later  in  assimilating 
to  its  unity  every  new  element  of  the  population. 

The  Irish  nation  has  never  been  intolerent  toward  its  minorities  and  has 
never  harbored  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Such  barbarities  as  punishment  by 
torture,  witch  burning,  capital  punishment  for  minor  offenses,  etc.,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  judicial  systems  of  other  countries,  found  no  recognition  in  Irish 
law  or  custom.  Twice  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^in  1642-1648  and  In  168ft— 
when,  after  periods  of  terrible  persecution  and  deprivation  of  lands  and  llbertyt 
the  Irish  people  recovered  for  a  time  a  dominant  political  power,  they  worked 
out  in  laws  and  treaties  a  policy  of  full  religious  equality  for  all  dwellers  In  the 
Inland.  On  each  occasion  this  policy  of  tolerance  was  reversed  by  the  English 
power,  which,  on  recovering  its  mastery,  subjected  the  Irish  race  to  further 
large  confiscations  of  property,  restrictions  of  liberty,  and  religious  persecu- 
tions. More  recently,  notwithstanding  the  English  policy  of  maintaining  as 
cumplete  a  severence  as  possible,  when  Irish  Protestants  became  attracted  to 
the  support  of  the  national  cause,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  accorded  political 
l^fldershlp  to  a  succession  of  Protestant  leaders. 

The  Irish  have  long  been  a  thoroughly  democratic  people.  Through  their 
rhosen  leaders,  from  O'Gonnell  to  Pamell,  they  have  provided  the  world  with 
a  model  of  democratic  organization  in  opposition  to  the  domination  of  privileged 
classes. 

If  Ireland,  on  the  grounds  of  national  right  and  proved  ability  to  maintain 
just  government,  is  entitled  to  recover  her  sovereign  Independence — and  that 
Is  her  demand — the  recognition  of  her  right  is  due  from  other  nations  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  England's  claim  to  withhold  independence  from  Ireland  is  based 
on  a  principle  which  Is  a  negation  of  national  liberty  and  subversive  of  inter- 
national peace  and  order.  England  resists  Ireland's  demand  on  the  ground 
that  the  Independence  of  Ireland  would  be,  as  alleged,  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire.  Whether 
this  contention  Is  well  or  ill  founded,  if  it  is  admitted,  then  any  State  is  justified 
in  suppressing  the  independence  of  any  nation  whose  liberty  that  State  declares 
to  be  incompatible  with  its  own  security.  An  endless  prospect  of  future  wars  is 
the  natural  consequence. 

(2)  Because  England's  government  of  Ireland  has  been  at  all  times  and 
Is  conspicuously  at  the  present  time  an  outrage  on  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Sneh  a  government,  especially  In  its  modern  quasi-democratic  form.  Is 
e^^sentially  vicious.  Its  character  at  the  best  is  sufficiently  described  by  a 
Dotix!  English  writer,  John  Stuart  Mill  (Representative  Government  (1861) 
chapter  18) :  "The  Government  by  Itself  has  a  meaning  and  a  reality,  but  such 
a  thing  as  government  of  one  people  by  another  does  not  and  oan  not  exist. 
One  people  may  keep  another  as  a  warren  or  preserve  for  its  own  use,  a  place 
to  make  money  in,  a  human  cattle  farm,  to  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  its 
own  Inhabitants.  But  If  the  good  of  the  governed  is  the  proper  business  of  a 
government  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  people  should  directly  attend  to  it." 
Consequently  the  people  of  England  devolve  the  power  which  they  hold  over 
Ireland  upon  a  succession  of  satraps,  military  and  civil,  who  are  quite  irre- 
sitonsible  and  Independent  of  any  popular  control,  English  or  Irish,  and  repre- 
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sent  no  Interest  of  ttae  Irish  people.    Recent  events  show  that  the  easenttA.) 
vices  of  the  government  are  as  active  now  as  in  former  times. 

(8)  Because  the  English  temper  toward  the  cause  of  Irish  national  llbert? 
produces  atrocious  and  intolerable  results  in  Ireland.    Among  the  results  ar>' 
a  depopulation  unexampled  in  any  other  country  however  badly  govemtn! 
wholesale  destruction  of  industries  and  commerce ;  overtaxation  on  an  enonnoQ^ 
scale;  diversion  of  rents,  savings,  and  surplus  incomes  from  Ireland  to  BnirlaiK! : 
opposition  to  the  utilization  by  the  Irish  people  of  the  economic  resource*  uf 
their  country,  and  to  economic  development  and  social  Improvement;  exploita- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  English  capitalists;  fomentation  of  reli^on« 
animosities;  repression  of  the  national  culture;  maintenance  of  a  monstroas 
system  of  police  rule,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  an  English  minister*   an 
Ireland  is  kept  "under  the  microscope";  perversion  of  Justice  by   niakin; 
political  service  and  political  subservience  almost  the  sole  qualificatton    f'^" 
judicial  positions ;  by  an  elaborate  corruption  of  the  Jury  system  by  the  orsaiis- 
zation  of  police  espionage  and  perjury,  and  the  encouragement  of  agents  provo- 
cateurs, and  recently  and  at  present  by  using  for  the  purpose  of  pol!rl«: 
oppression  in  Ireland  the  exceptional  powers  created  for  the  purposes  of  tht* 
European  war.    Under  these  powers  military  government  is  established,  ttnme 
areas  being  treated  as  hostile  territory  occupied  in  ordinary  warfare;  a  war 
censorship   is   maintained   over  the   press   and   over  publications   generally . 
printing  offices  are  invaded  and  dismantled;  the  police  and  military  are  em- 
powered to  confiscate  the  property  of  vendors  of  literature  without  any  le??! 
process;  persons  are  imprisoned  without  trial  and  deported  from  Ireland ;  Irl^h 
regiments  in  the  English  army  are  removed  from  Ireland,  and  a  large  mititiirr 
force,  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  with  full  equipment  for  modem  war- 
fare, has  been  maintained  in  Ireland;  civilians  are  daily  arrested  and  trie<T 
by  courts-martial  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

What  are  England's  objections  to  Ireland's  indepwidence? 

The  one  objection  in  which  English  statesmen  are  sincere  is  that  which  has 
been  already  mentioned — ^that  the  domination  of  Ireland  by  England  la  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  England.  Ireland,  according  to  the  Engrlisih  Navy 
League,  is  "  the  Heligoland  of  the  Atlantic,"  a  naval  outpost,  to  be  govenm] 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  foreign  masters.  This  claim,  if  It  is  valid,  justifies 
not  only  the  suppression  of  national  liberty,  but  also  the  weakening  of  Ireland 
by  depopulation,  repi*ession  of  Industry  and  commerce  and  culture,  mainte- 
nance of  internal  discord,  etc.  It  can  also  be  held  to  Justify  the  subjugation  of 
any  small  nation  by  a  neighboring  great  power. 

The  proximity  of  Ireland  to  England  furnishes  another  plea.  But  Ireland 
is  not  as  near  to  England  as  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  etc..  are  to  Germany. 
Norway  to  Sweden,  Portugal  to  Spain.  In  fact,  It  is  this  very  proxiinlty  that 
makes  independence  necessary  for  Ireland  as  the  only  condition  of  security 
against  the  sacrifice  of  Irish  rights  to  English  interests. 

A  further  plea  is  that  England,  being  a  maritime  power,  her  safety  depend- 
ing on  her  navy  and  her  prosperity  depending  on  maritime  comm&rce^  the 
domination  of  Ireland  is  for  her  a  practical  necessity — a  plea  involving  thar 
Ireland's  natural  harbors,  the  best  in  Europe,  must  be  kept  empty  of  nierran> 
tile  shipping,  except  for  such  shipping  as  carries  on  the  restricted  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Ireland  can  not  admit  that  the  interests  of  one  country,  be  they  what  tbey 
may,  can  be  allowed  to  annul  the  natural  rights  of  another  coonry.  If  EnfcUuMr^ 
plea  be  admitted,  then  there  is  an  end  to  national  rights,  and  all  the  world  txast 
prepare  to  submit  to  armed  interests  or  to  make  war  against  them. 

We  may  expect  also  to  find  the  plea  insinuated,  in  some  specious  form  If  noit 
definitely  and  clearly  made,  that  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  has  been  and  is 
favorable  to  the  peace,  progress,  and  civilization  of  Ireland.  We  answer  that, 
on  the  contrary,  English  rule  has  never  been  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  anil  has 
never  been  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland;  that  it  has  Isolated  Ireland 
from  Europe,  prevented  her  development,  and  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
deprive  her  of  a  national  civilization.  So  far  as  Ireland  at  present  is  ladkin? 
in  Internal  peace,  is  behind  other  countries  In  education  and  material  pittgrBft. 
is  unable  to  contribute  notably  to  the  common  civilization  of  mankind,  these 
defects  are  the  visible  consequences  of  English  intrusion  and  domination. 

The  Irish  people  have  never  believed  In  the  sincerity  of  the  pabllc  dedaraiien^ 
of  English  statesmen  in  regard  to  their  "  war  aims,"  except  in  so  far  as  tbes^ 
declarations  avowed  England's  part  in  the  war  to  have  been  undertaken  f<T 
England's  particular  and  imperial  interests.    They  have  never  believed  ibmt 
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England  went  to  war  for  the  sake  of  France  or  Belgium  or  Serbia,  or  for  the 
protection  or  liberation  of  small  nationalists,  or  to  make  right  prevail  against 
arme<l  might.  If  English  statesmen  wish  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  they  can 
prove  it  to  the  world  by  adandoning,  not  in  words  but  in  act,  the  claim  to 
subordinate  Ireland's  liberty  to  England's  security. 

Ireland's  complete  liberation  must  follow  upon  the  application  of  President 
Wilson's  principles.  It  lias  not  resulted  from  the  verbal  acceptance  of  those 
principles ;  and  their  rejection  is  implied  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  for  Ireland 
the  right  of  self-determination.  Among  the  principles  declared  by  the  Presi- 
ui^nt,  before  and  since  America  entered  the  war,  accepted  by  the  American 
people  and  adopted  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  chief  allied  powers,  we  cite  the 
lol  lowing : 

"No  peace  can  rest  securely  on  political  or  economic  restrictions,  meant 
to  benetit  some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass  others."  **  Peace  should 
rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  on  the  rights  of  governments — the  rights 
of  peoples,  great  and  small,  weak  or  powerful;  their  equal  right  to  freedom 
and  security  and  self-government,  and  to  participation,  upon  fair  terms, 
in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world."  "  What  we  demand  in  this  war. 
is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe 
.0  live  in,  and  particular  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace-loving  nation, 
which,  like  our  own.  wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own  institu- 
tions, be  assured  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  by  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression."  *'An  evident  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  program  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to 
all  peoples  and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty 
and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this 
principle  be  made  tlie  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international 
justice  can  stand." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  at  New  York  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1918,  President  Wilson  said : 

"  We  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war  as  facts,  not  as  any  group  of  men 
either  here  or  elsewhere  had  defined  them,  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome 
which   does   not  squarely  meet  and  settle   them.     These  issues  are   these: 

Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  «or  group  of  nations  be  suffered  to 
determine  the  fortunes  of  peoples  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to  rule, 
except  the  right  of  force?'  *  Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  weak 
nations  and  make  them  subject  to  their  purpose  and  interest? '  '  Shall  peoples 
he  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  by  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  force,  or  by  their  own  will  and  choice? '  *  Shall  there 
be  a  common  standard  of  right  and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations, 
or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they  will,  and  the  weak  suffer  without  redress?' 
*  Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard  and  by  casual  alliance,  or  shall 
there  be  a  common  concert  to  oblige  the  observance  of  common  rights?* 
No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the  issues  of  the  struggle.  They 
are  the  issues  of  it,  and  they  must  be  settled — ^by  no  arrangement  or  compromise 
or  adjustment  of  Interests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  full 
and  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the  weakest 
1b  as  safe  as  the  interest  of  the  strongest.  *  *  *  The  impartial  justice 
meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we  wish 
to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice 
that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  standards  but  the  equal  rights  of  the 
several  peoples  concerned." 

If  England  objects  to  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  settlement  of 
the  ancient  quarrel  between  herself  and  Ireland,  she  thereby  testifies:  (1)  That 
her  international  policy  is  entirely  b«ised  on  her  own  selfish  interest,  not  on  the 
recognition  of  rights  in  others,  notwithstanding  any  professions  to  the  contrary. 
(2)  That  in  her  future  ileallngs  with  other  nations  she  may  be  expected,  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  to  use  her  power  in  order  to  make  her  own  interest  prevail 
over  their  rights.  (3)  That  her  particular  object  in  keeping  possession  of  Ire- 
land Is  to  secure  naval  and  mercantile  domination  over  the  seas,  and  In  particu- 
lar over  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  nations  which  have  legitimate  maritime 
interests  therein ;  ruling  Ireland  at  the  same  time  on  a  plan  of  thoroughgoing  ex- 
ploitation for  her  own  sole  profit,  to  the  great  material  detriment  of  Ireland, 
and  preventing  the  establishment  of  beneficial  intercourse,  through  commerce 
and  otherwise,  between  Ireland  and  other  countries. 

It  Is  evident  that,  while  Ireland  is  denied  the  right  to  choose  freely  and  es- 
tablish that  form  of  government  which  the  Irish  people  desire,  no  international 
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order  can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  national  right  and  international  Justice :  the 
claim  of  the  stronger  to  dominate  the  weaker  will  once  more  be  succeBSftiDy 
asserted ;  and  there  will  be  no  true  peace. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Ireland  has  already  clearly  demonstrated  her  will 
At  the  recent  general  election,  out  of  105  constituencies  73  returned  republican 
candidates,  and  6  returned  representatives  who,  though  not  republicans,  will 
not  oppose  the  free  exercise  of  self-determination  by  the  Irish  people.  Nor  t$ 
there  the  slightest  likelihood  that  this  right  will  at  any  time  be  relinqafsbe«i. 

The  Irish  people  are  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  immediate  charge  of  their 
national  and  international  affairs,  not  less  capable  than  any  of  the  new  Statei 
which  have  been  recognized  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  which  are  al>oat 
to  be  recognized ;  and  by  a  procedure  not  less  valid  than  has  been  held  good  for 
other  restored  or  newly  established  States,  they  have  already  formally  consti- 
tuted a  national  government. 

The  effect  on  the  world  of  the  restoration  of  Ireland  to  the  society  of  frw 
nations  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  On  the  part  of  the  nations  in  general,  thl5 
fact  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the  new  international  order  and  a  reassurance  to  all 
the  smaller  nations.  On  the  part  of  England,  if  justice  to  Ireland  be  not 
"  denied  or  sold  or  delayed,"  the  fact  will  be  an  earnest  to  other  peoples,  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  commerce  is  borne  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  Edb- 
land's  naval  power  is  not  hostile  to  the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  other 
countries. 

Ireland's  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  will  be  wholly  in  favor  of  peace 
and  justice.  Ireland  covets  no  possessions  and  makes  no  territorial  claims 
outside  of  her  own  well-defined  geographical  bounds.  Her  liberty  can  not 
infringed  on  that  of  any  other  people.  She  will  not  make  any  war  or  aggressioo 
or  favor  any.  In  remembrance  of  her  unexampled  progress  and  prosperity 
during  a  brief  period  of  legislative  but  not  executive  Independence  (1785i-lT96>, 
she  looks  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  she  will  again  be  free  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  all  countries  in  commercial  relation  with  her. 

The  longest  agony  suffered  by  any  people  in  history  will  be  ended,  the  oldest 
standing  enmity  between  two  peoples  will  be  removed.  England  wlU  be 
relieved  of  the  disgrace  she  bears  in  the  eyes  of  all  peoples,  a  disgrace  not  less 
evident  to  the  remote  Armenian  than^to  her  nearest  continental  neighbors: 

In  proportion  as  Engftnd  gives  earnest  of  disinterestedness  and  good  will, 
in  like  proportion  shall  Ireland  show  her  readiness  to  join  in  with  Ehiglaod 
in  allowing  the  past  to  pass  into  history.  The  international  ambition  of 
Ireland  will  be  to  re-create  in  some  new  way  that  period  of  her  ancient  inde- 
pendence of  which  she  is  proudest,  when  she  gave  freely  of  her  greatest  treas- 
ures to  every  nation  within  her  reach,-  and  entertained  no  thought  of  recompeise 
or  of  selfish  advantage. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  the  committee  Hon  Frank  T.  Walsh,  who  went  over  to  the  other 
side  as  the  chairman  of  the  American  mission  on  Irish  independ- 
ence. He  appeared  before  the  Paris  peace  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Gov.  Dunn,  of  Illinois,  ^ 
the  purpose  of  demanding  the  appearance  there  of  the  chosen  repi^ 
sentatives  of  Ireland,  President  De  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count 
Plunkett.  The  committee  may  remember  that  he  was  with  Preddent 
Taft,  the  former  joint  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  hivB 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PBANE  P.  WALSH. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to 
my  mind  the  issue  that  is  before  the  Senate  and  to  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  myself  this  morning,  transcends  in  im- 
portance any  issue  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  our  history 
of  nationhood.  I  do  not  except  from  that  the  great  issues  that 
brought  on  the  conflict  between  our  own  people,  the  question  of 
nullification,  the  question  of  black  slavery,  and  the  question  of  tlie 
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right  of  secession,  because  I  see  in  what  is  going  on  here  a  situation 
of  menace  to  us  as  a  Nation — ^not  as  a  power,  but  integral  as  a 
Nation — such  as  we  have  never  been  confronted  with  before. 

It  was  conceivable  to  the  minds  of  the  men  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution that  a  situation  might  arise  whereby  a  dictatorship  might 
be  asserted  in  this  country  by  some  person  who  had  secured  the 
favor  of  the  people  through  the  processes  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.    It  was  conceivable  to  them  that  men 
might  be  weakened  by  flattery,  that  they  might  be  carried  away  by 
power  and  that,  perhaps,  especially  in  dealing  with  other  nations  of 
different  beliefs  and  different  concepts,  they  might  wander  away 
from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    And  so  I  am  profoundly  thankful,  and  I  say  that  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  I  represent,  that  this  Senate  Committee  has  given  us 
a  hearing  to-day.    I  am  distressed  to  observe  that  there  is  not  a 
fuller  attendance  of  Senators,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  should  go  on 
with  what  I  have  to  say  notwithstanding,  in  the  hope  that  as  my 
mind  was  brought  to  where  I  am  to-day,  perhaps  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  fellow  Democrats  may  be  so  brought,  and  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  the  calamity  which  I  believe  is  about  to  overtake 
us,  if  it  be  not  checked  by  the  Senate.    Our  forefathers,  with  that 
in  mind,  provided  specifically  against  one-man  power  in  tha  dealing 
with  other  nations.    They  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  authority  to  make  treaties  only  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  then  only  when  two-thirds  of  those  present 
concurred  in  the  treaty.    It  is  our  hold,  our  democratic  hold,  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  I  believe  is  going  to  save 
lis  and  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  from  being  plunged 
into  wars  such  as  have  not  been  comparable  in  our  history  before, 
and  which  will  occur  under  any  such  proposition.    We  have  now  more 
than  one-half  of  the  world  in  open  rebellion  against  the  other  half 
asserting  repressive  power,  among  which  would  be  under  the  present 
league  of  nations  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    So  the  people 
of  the  world  have  been  looking  to  this  constitution,  understanding 
its  strength  and  elasticity,  and  looking  to  the  Senate  to  save  them 
from  what  they  think  will  be  the  most  calamitous  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Might  I,  without  being  thought  to  put  a  personal  angle  on  what 
I  have  to  say,  describe  as  briefly  as  1  may  how  I  am  brought  to 
this  conclusion,  which  I  urge  upon  you.  Although  I  am  but  one 
humble  citizen  of  this  country,  in  appearing  before  you  ^ntlemen 
to  plead  the  cause  I  do,  I  do  so  with  a  feelmg  of  solemnity  which 
I  have  never  before  felt  in  any  presence  in  my  life.  Perhaps  what 
I  say  about  myself  may  in  a  small  way  reflect  an  angle  on  the  public 
mind,  and  it  might  give  your  committee  perhaps  some  sort  of  idea 
if  I  can  make  myself  plain,  of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  composite 
mini  Prior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  might  have  been  described 
as  a  pacifist  I  know  that  this  finally  in  its  last  analysis  will  not 
be  a  political  question.  I  know  that  when  this  matter  is  settled  it 
is  goinj^  to  be  settled  by  honorable  men  from  motives  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism.  Our  reactions  may  first  be  excused,  primarily  and  initi- 
ally, for  running  along  party  lines,  because  we  are  a  party  gov- 
ernment, but  in  great  questions,  we  stand  together.  That  is  evi- 
denced by  the  support  tnat  the  gentlemen  in  whose  presence  I  have 
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the  honor  to  speak  gave  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  party,  during  the  dark  days  when  he  needed  support  in 
the  bitter  conflict  which  cost  us  so  many  precious  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  our  treasure.  I  say  this  because  I  have  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  I  like  to  call  myself  an  independent  Democrat*  and 
I  have  supported  every  Democratic  President  since  I  reached  ni) 
majority,  l^rior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  was  a  believer  in  peace 
to  the  point  of  being  called  a  pacifist. 

I  believe  I  did  think  that  I  was  a  pacifist,  but  when  brought  fa(y 
to  face  with  these  questions  I  found,  as  we  all  found,  that  then* 
are  so  many  things  that  we  would  fight  for,  there  are  so  many  thinir^ 
that  if  physically  brave  enough  we  would  die  for,  that  the  pacifi^t 
so-called  in  this  country  was  a  negligible  quantity.  But  I  did  have 
that  point  of  view  to  an  extent  that  I  was  led  to  make  somethimr 
like  78  speeches  on  the  theme  which  the  President  of  the  United! 
States  gave  to  us,  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  throughout  this  land  there  was  a  great  response  to  that 
thought.  On  account  of  certain  connections  I  nave  had  in  an  official 
way — ^I  suppose  for  that  reason — I  was  sent  through  the  great 
Hocking  V  alley  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  valley,  and 
practically  with  imanimity  the  people  in  that  section  responded  to 
the  thought  that  we  were  traditionally  opposed  to  war,  that  we  were 
historically  opposed  to  entangling  ourselves  with  any  European  em- 
broilment ana  entanglements.  But  our  country  saw  fit  through  the 
regular  processes  to  declare  war,  and  I  say  that  I  speak  the  com- 
posite mind  of  the  people  who  despise  war  in  this  country  when  I 
say  that  they  sprang  to  the  support  of  the  Government  because  under 
the  written  Constitution  laid  down  by  our  forefathers  tliey  agreed 
in  honor  to  do  so.  They  knew,  the  mtelliffent  ones  of  them,  that 
when  war  was  declared  by  this  country  the  President  of  the  United 
States  became  the  most  powerful  potentate  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  ^  They  knew  or  thought  they  knew  that  ne  needed  less  legis- 
lation in  the  freest  country  in  the  world  to  perform  what  was  at 
his  hand,  namely,  to  provide  the  means  and  opportunity  for  winninir 
this  war,  than  aid  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  including  tlw 
late  Emperor  of  Germany;  and  we  did  it  purposely,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee — ^I  believe  our  forefathers  did — because  it  was  thought 
at  that  time  that  a  democracy,  a  government  founded  upon  Repub- 
lican principles,  could  not  stand  against  an  autocracy  where  one 
man  had  autocratic  power,  so  it  was  provided,  and  wisely  provided, 
that  along  the  paths  of  peace  we  should  proceed  as  a  "democracT. 
but  that  when  war  was  declared  we  wanted  all  of  the  power,  all 
of  the  drive,  all  of  the  concentration  that  the  most  powerful  po- 
tentate on  the  face  of  the  earth  might  have  at  that  time» 

So  that  we  went  into  it  without  question.  I  believe  that  nothing 
that  was  done  by  any  man  in  this  war  was  a  sacrifice.  I  stooil 
among  the  2,200  graves  of  those  American  citizens  at  the  edge  of 
Belleau  Wood,  with  practically  everj'  name  on  eveiy  cross  showing 
the  boy  or  the  man  was  of  Irish  or  German  origin,  because  there 
were  many  German  names  on  those  crosses,  and  1  knew  that  o*^  n 
they,  fighting  in  this  spirit  as  they  did,  would  not  say*  if  their  voice- 
less lips  could  speak,  that  they  had  made  any  sacrifice.  They  dwf 
it  willingly,  cheerfully,  for  the  confederation  of  human  beings  thi^t 
got  together  more  than  150  years  ago  to  declare  that  this  was  one 
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Gorernment  that  would  never  foster  tyranny ;  that  it  was  one  Gov- 
ernment that  would  always  remain  the  refuge -of  the  principles  of 
right,  and  that  when  it  was  threatened  or  that  when  its  representa- 
tives thought  it  was  threatened,  their  answer  could  be  but  one  thing, 
to  give  up  all  they  had,  even  life,  for  this  Government. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  my  Government  for  about  a  year,  or 
over  a  year,  m  a  capacity  that  brought  me  quite  in  touch  with  what 
might  be  called  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Consider- 
ing industrial  disputes  involving  something  over  3,000,000  people,  I 
saw  that  that  same  spirit  existed  among  the  working  people,  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  masses,  the  common  people  of  this  country, 
and  that  that  same  intelligent  thought,  even  though  perhaps  they 
<'ouId  not  define  a  section  of  the  Constitution,  actuated  them,  that 
same  spirit  and  genius,  so  that  they  were  just  like  the  soldier  who 
went  abroad.  Therefore,  when  we  threw  the  weight  of  our  great 
resources  and  our  man  power  into  the  conflict,  we  obtained  the  re- 
sults we  did.  I  used  the  words  "man  power"  as  I  do,  although  1 
despise  the  words,  because  I  know  that  man  power  is  talked  about 
by  the  Governments  of  Europe  as  meaning  only  the  skull  and  the 
Virains  of  such  as  my  boy  who  sits  yonder.  It  means  the  disem- 
boweling of  the  human  beings ;  it  means  throwing  men  and  women 
to  their  death  by  the  words  usually  of  one  or  two  men.  But  that 
was  the  name  they  gave  to  it,  and  so  I  use  it.  We  threw  into  the 
conflict  the  man  power  of  this  country  and  the  matchless  resources 
that  won  this  war.  I  say  that,  gentlemen  of  the  coinmittee,  not 
because  strategically  our  soldiers  made  a  fight  that  kept  the  enemy 
from  Paris,  not  because  with  a  dash  that  at  least  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  most  seasoned  soldiers,  they  won  a  battle  at  certain  points 
and  turned  the  tide.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  I  mean  that  when 
we  threw  in  our  mighty  resources  that  war  was  won.  We  have 
enough  gained  to  pay  off  the  war  in  one  year's  productivity.  We 
have  enough  now,  according  to  Government  figures,  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  in  the  increased  value  of  our  productivity  since  1914 ; 
so  that  if  a  country  marches  on  its  stomach  and  wins  by  the  last 
pound  of  wheat  or  the  last  pound  of  meat,  when  we  went  in,  we 
won  this  war. 

In  addition  to  being  opposed  to  war — and  I  want  to  sav  that  my 
opposition  was  stren^hened  by  walking  through  those  devastated 
fields  in  France — I  want  to  add  one  other  thought.  No  man  couM 
see  the  bleaching  bones  of  his  own  kindred,  no  man  could  look  at 
those  rough  brogans  still  with  the  flesh  and  blood  in  them  of  the  liv- 
ing men  who  walked  in  them  a  few  months  ago,  and  not  despise  war 
with  all  his  heart.  I  was  a  believer  likewise  in  a  league  of  nations. 
1  profoundly  believed  in  a  league  of  nations.  I  took  my  concep- 
tion of  a  league  of  nations  from  what  our  great  President  has  said, 
and  I  want  to  say  at  this  moment  again,  according  him  very  great 
respect  for  his  great  ability  and  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  for 
this  country  up  until  this  time,  that  the  best  friend  that  he  has  in 
the  United  States  is  the  man  who  will  stand  up  and  preserve  him 
from  the  wreck  of  the  great  mistake  that  he  seems  about  to  make 
after  coming  from  Paris. 

I  followed  his  concept,  and  I  was  and  am  dn  favor  of  that 
much-talked-of  thing,  a  league  of  nations,  a  league  of  nations  that 
will  let  every  nation  upon  the  earth  take  part  in  it,  to  begin  with 
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national  disarmament,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the 
much-talked-of  ope&  covenants  openly  arrived  at,  and  the  abolitioD 
of  secret  treaties.  It  was  not  an  ideal  thing.  I  say  that  it  was  the 
whole  basis  of  any  league  of  nations  that  would  prove  effective.  It 
was  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  secret  diplomacy,  and  open 
covenants  that  a  free  people  could  understand  and  act  upom  intel- 
ligently, as  I  know  you  are  trying  to  act  upon  this  question  to-daj. 
I  believed  that  such  a  league  of  nations  was  possible,  and  I  so 
abhorred  war  that  I  ^ve  what  strength  I  had  to  the  fonnation 
of  such  a  league.  Having  been  a  humble  member  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  after  the  armistice  was  signed  I  accepted  a  position 
upon  the  executive  committee  of  that  body,  and  took  part  in  the 
nation-wide  tour  for  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Taft  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Waush.  I  did.  I  traveled  as  far  as  Chicago  with  him. 
From  there  I  went  to  St.  Louis  and  he  went  in  anouier  direction, 
and  I  will  sav  that  I  was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Taft  and  Dr.  Lowell 
and  others  wno  spoke  with  him  upon  this  general  proposition,  and 
I  believe  at  heart  if  I  understand  them  I  am  in  accord  with  them 
to-day:  and  perhaps  if  I  can  get  to  it  as  I  hurry  through  I  may 
show  tne  point  of  departure,  and  hope  that  the  rest  of  them  will 
depart  at  the  same  point.    [Applause.] 

It  was  thrown  in  my  way  to  go  to  Faris.  I  might  say  here,  al- 
though it  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  or  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  1 
have  not  given  as  much  attention  to  the  so-called  Irish  question 
that  formerly  existed  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  who  appear 
with  me  here  to-day.  I  was  not  a  meniber  of  any  societv  that  had 
for  its  object  help  to  Ireland,  but  I  was  called  into  t^is  by  the 
gentlemen  who  organized  the  Irish  race  convention.  My  ancestry 
was  Irish,  every  bit  of  it  This  appeals  to  me  as  an  American 
proposition.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  case  of  Ireland  so 
splendidly  described  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ooold 
be  given  to  the  world,  if  it  could  be  understood  that  that  was  what 
we  fought  for,  the  greatest  advance  could  be  made  hj  our  oountrTt 
and  the  greatest  evidence  could  be  given  of  our  entire  good  faith 
in  this  enormous  and  ^  awesome  enterprise  upon  which  we  had 
entered,  so  that  I  went  in  as  the  representative  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independ- 
ence from  the  Irish  race  convention.  We  have  here,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  and  have  given  you  a  copy  of,  all  the  correspondence 
that  we  had  with  all  persons  while  in  Paris.  We  have  given  you  a 
splendid  copy  of  the  report  on  conditions  in  Ireland.  Wehavp 
addressed  a  letter  to  your  honorable  chairman,  a  copy  of  whid 
is  on  the  first  pa^  of  the  brown-covered  pamphlet  m  which  ^ 
have  embodied  this  correspondence.  In  addition  to  that  we  bad 
interviews  with  every  member  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace.  Some  of  them  we  believe  to  be  very  significant, 
and  we  wanted  to  give  the  full  text  of  those  interviews  in  an 
executive  session  of  this  committee,  because  I  believed  there  weiv 
matters  in  it  that  ought  not  to  be  made  public,  that  would  bf 
embarrassing  to  some  gentlemen  if  they  were  made  public,  but  we 
will  offer  them  to  an  executive  meeting  of  this  committee  or  ti> 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  if  called  upon* 
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Senator  MoasB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  these  communications 
be  received  and  printed  as  a  confidential  committee  document. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Waijbh.  We  were  sent  to  Paris  and  we  went  iiere  with  the 
commission  of  these  5,182  men  and  women,  with  this  idea. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  California. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hearings  of  this  committee  have  all  been  open. 
We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  departure  from  the  rules  that  have 
prevailed  heretofore,  and  to  act  in  the  open;  to  observe  one  of  the 
14  points,  that  of  open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at. 

I  think  these  communications,  if  printed,  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  Senate.  (Applause.!  I  want 
to  amend  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Moses)  or  to  substitute  for  it  the  motion  that  the  communi- 
cations be  received,  'be  accepted,  and  be  printed  as  a  part  of  our 
record  of  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Moses.  I  accept  that  substitute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute. 

Senator  Borah.  What  are  these  communications? 

Mr.  Waush.  The  communications  are  the  interviews  which  we  had 
with  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
including  the  President. 

Senator  Falu  Mr.  Chairman,  this  commission  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  there  declined  to  receive  from 
him  any  confidential  information  which  they  could  not  impart  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  committee  could  not  con- 
scientiously receive  information  of  that  character  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — ^and  I  was  one  who  would  not  have  at- 
tended the  conference  had  it  not  been  open,  I  must  decline — and  I 
had  intended  to  so  state  later — ^to  keep  anything  confidential  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  which  it  is  their  business  to  know. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  matter  ou^ht 
to  come  later,  because  it  was  understood  that  we  would  have  nothmg 
but  hearings  this  morning. 

Senator  Fam*.  This  is  a  part  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  for  the  printing 
of  these  documents. 

Senator  Fau^  That  will  leave  them  at  liberty  to  present  them 
under  those  conditions,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  submitted,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
published  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Faix.  I  simply  wanted  to  serve  notice  that  I  would  not 
regard  the  infonnation  as  confidential  if  it  was  submitted. 

Senator  Enoz.  Put  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  shall  these  documents  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Walsh  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record,  as  submitted 
by  him. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

(Other  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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OORRKSPONDENCE    IN    CaSE    OF    IrELAND*S    ClAIM    FOB    INDEPENDENCE    BEni-II> 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence — ^American  Commission  t«' 
Negotiate  Peace  and  Repbesentatives  of  Cipher  Governments. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Office  of  Chairman, 
2142  Woolworth  Building,  August  26,  J919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Unitefi  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  liand  j^ou  herewith,  for  consideration  of  your  honorable* 
committee,  copies  of  all  corrspondence  between  the  American  Commision  nt 
Irish  Independence,  the  American  Commission  to  negotiate  Peace,  and  the  retv 
resentatives  of  other  Governments,  at  Paris,  between  the  dates  of  April  16,  TJH*. 
and  June  27,  1919,  inclusive. 

We  likewise  beg  leave  to  Inform  your  honorable  body  that,  in  addition  to  th«* 
correspendence, .  we  had  personal  Interviews  with  all  of  the  members  of  tii*' 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  such  interviews,  the  substance  of  the  same  WT^ 
dictated  to  stenographers,  and  full  transcripts  of  the  important  ones  presenro'l 
On  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  certain  of  them,  we  do  not  consider  It 
proper  to  offer  the  same  at  a  public  hearing.  If  your  honorable  body  deslr-- 
the  information,  however,  w^e  shall  be  glad  to  submit  the  full  text  of  the  Inter 
views  to  you  in  executive  session. 

With  assurance  of  our  high  respect  and  esteem,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independcxce; 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmnn, 
Michael  J.  Ryan, 
Edward  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Hotel  Grand, 
Paris,  France,  AprU  16,  191$, 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  In  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  od 
February  22,  1919,  we  were,  among  other  things,  instructed  to  obtain,  if  p*«- 
sible,  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  hearing  at  the  pettt 
conference. 

The  delegates  so  selected  are  Messrs  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  iJbi 
Count  Plunkett. 

If  these  gentlemen  were  furnished  safe  conduct  to  Paris  so  that  tbey  might 
present  their  case,  we  feel  that  our  mission  w^ould  be.  In  the  main  if  DtfC 
entirely,  accomplished. 

May  we  therefore  ask  you  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  w^homsoe^r 
may  be  Intrusted  with  the  specific  details  of  such  matters  by  the  English  i>^ 
ernment,  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  from  DobUa 
to  Paris. 

If  you  could  see  your  w^ay  clear  to  do  this,  we  feel  sure  that  it  would  la^ 
with  the  grateful  appreciation  of  many  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens*  woaW 
certainly  facilitate  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  place  us  under  additiooil 
great  and  lasting  obligation  to  you. 

It  would  afford  us  the  utmost  pleasure  to  call  upon  you  in  person  in  oarOcf 
that  we  might  pay  our  respects  as  well  as  make  a  brief  suggestion  as  to  d» 


subject  matter  of  this  letter,  provided  such  course  meets  with  your  appr»*i. 
and  convenience. 
With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  consideration  and  esteem*  as  al«v^ 
Sincerely,  your's, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
Michael  J.  Rtait. 
Bdwabd  F.  Dunrb. 
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The  Pbesident  of  the  United  States  of  Amebica, 

Grand  Hotel, 
Pari9,  AprU  17,  1919, 

Mr  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  The  President  asks  me  to  say.  In  reply  to  your  recent 
letter  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  his  residence,  11  Place  des  Etats 
Tnis,  at  5.30  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Thursday. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

GiLBEBT  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 

AUEBICAN  GoiClflSSION  OF  IbISH  INDEPENDENCE, 

Grand  Hotel, 
Paris,  May  17,  1919. 
Hon.  RoBCBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  ComnUssUmer  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  and  represienting  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  February  22,  1919,  we  very  respectfully  request  your  good  offices 
to  procure  from  the  British  Government  a  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  Paris 
and  return  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count 
Plankett,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  that  they  may 
in  person  present  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  international  recognition  as  a 
republic  to  the  peace  conference. 

As  you  know,  the  British  Government  assented  to  our  going  to  Ireland ;  we 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people  and  ascertaiiiing  for  ourselves  at  first  hand  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  that  country.  We  have  returned  therefrom  and  are  now  more  desirous  than 
ever  that  the  authorized  representatives  of  Ireland  shall  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  present  the  case  of  that  country  to  the  representatives 
of  the  assembled  nations. 
Awaiting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
Edward  F.  Dunne. 
Michael  J.  Rtan. 

American  Cohmission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Suite  760,  Grand  Hotel, 

Paris,  May  20, 1919, 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Following  the  interview  courteously  accorded  by  you  to 
tbe  chairman  of  our  delegation  on  the  17th  ultimo.  Col.  House  made  the  follow- 
ing request  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George : 

"  That  safe  conduct  be  given  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  from  Dublin 
to  Paris  and  return  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  G^eorge  Noble 
(Vmnt  Pinnkett,  the  representatives  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  present 
Its  case  to  the  peace  conference." 

Upon  the  day  following  Col.  House  conveyed  the  information  to  us  that  Mr. 
Uoyd-(}eorge  was  willing  to  comply  with  such  request,  but  desired  an  interview 
with  the  American  delegates  before  doing  so,  and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  that  arrangements  for  the  meeting  with  him  be  made  through 
Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

After  two  tentative  dates  had  been  set  by  Mr.  Kerr  for  the  meeting  with 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  not  yet  having  met  him,  we  were  advised  by  Col.  House 
TO  repeat  our  original  request  in  writing  to  the  honorable  Sec^eta^y  of  State, 
Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  which  we  did  upon  the  17th  instant. 

At  this  moment  we  have  Ijeen  informed  by  the  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Lansing  that  our  request  has  been  referred  to  you. 

May  we  not  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  you  that  the  undersigned,  our  full 
delegation,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  to  you  in  person  in  as  brief 
manner  as  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  case  suggestions  which  Messrs. 
de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  the  representatives  aforesaid,  have  asked  us 
to  convey  to  you,  together  with  certain  facts  of  grave  import  now  in  our 
possession. 
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May  we  also  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  In  view  of  existing  conUltions  iu 
Ireland  (which  can  not  and  will  not  be  denied),  that  to  foreclose  its  case  h} 
refusing  a  hearing  to  its  representatives  at  this  time  would  be  disconsunniit 
with  the  declared  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  prosecuted  and  out  of  liamwHi} 
with  the  common  principles  of  democracy. 

We  would  gratefully  appreciate  a  response  at  your  convenience,  ami  will. 
assuranc*es  of  our  continued  high  regard. 

Sincerely,  • 

Frank  P.  W,\L6H,  Cliaintntu 
Edwabd  F.  Dunne. 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  21  May,  ma. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  The  President  asks*  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
tlie  letter  of  May  20  signed  by  yourself,  Qov.  Dunne,  and  Mr.  Ryan  and  m 
say  that  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  by 
the  President's  direction,  Mr.  Lansing  will  reply  to  it. 
'  Sincerely,  youra, 

GII3EBT  F.  Cloob. 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Suite  760,  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  iNDEPKNDBXfcx, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  t2,  1919. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  was  to-day  handed  to  M.  ClemencennV 
secretary  at  the  foreign  office,  Qua!  d'Orsay,  Paris,  by  Sean  T.  0*Cea11fli;lu 
envoy  of  the  Irish  republican  government  at  Paris,  and  copies  were  handftl 
personally  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  American  Commlssioii  od 
Irish  Independence,  to  President  Wilson,  Ck>1.  House,  Secretary  of  State  Urn- 
sing,  Mr.  White,  and  Gen.  Bliss,  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace: 

"  Mansion  House,  DuhHn,  May  77,  1919, 
"To  M.  Clemenceau, 

"  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris. 

'*  Sir  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will 
presumably,  be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peac** 
conference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  peop^^ 
of  Ireland,  through  all  its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  sn-i 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  ot 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  lfiu> 
by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  Is  or 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

''The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  wbicb 
they  are  legitimately  committed;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  anr 
those  of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

*'We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  nndersign^^l 
have  been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  national  eovenmsut 
of  Ireland  to  ac£  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  v^l 
to  enter  into  agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

'*  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem, 

*'  Bakoh  de  Yaleba, 
"  Abthtts  GBmiTH, 
"OotJHT  Gboboe  Noble  PLumtBn." 
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AuiJUCAN  Commission  on  Ibish  Indkfendencb, 

Orand  Motel,  Paris,  May  22,  1919. 

Deab  Mk.  Pbrsident:  The  following  communication  has  this  day  been  trans- 
mitted to  M.  Cleraenceati,  president  of  the  peace  conference : 

"  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  11, 1919, 

*'To  M.  Clemkngbau, 

"  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris, 

**  Sib  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

**  Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace 
c<»nference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  through  all  its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  TepreseatattYes  of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  is  or 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

'*  The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  oblifrnti«a  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed ;  but  the  British  delegates  eim  not  commit  Ire- 
land. The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  Nation  will  be  bound  are  those 
of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

**  We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  undersigned  have 
been  appointed  and  authorised  by  the  duly  elected  national  government  of 
Irland  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to 
enter  into  agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 
Accept  sir«  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

(Signed)  Eamon  de  Valeba, 

(Signed)  Abthub  Gbiffith, 

"(Signed)         .  Count  George  Noble  Plunkett." 

At  the  Sttggesion  of  President  de  Valera,  we  desire  to  call  the  same  to  your 
attention.    We  trust  that  the  justice  of  the  demand  from,  the  standpoint  of  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  of  fundamental  human  rights,  may  lead  you  to  throw  the 
weight  of  your  influence  In  its  favor. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,   Chaimuin, 
Edward  T.  Dunn, 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


*« 


0>mmi88ioner  Plenipotentiary  or  the 

United  States  of  Amebica, 

PatHs,  May  22,  1919, 
Dear  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  have  duly  received  the  letter  dated  the  22d  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  write  me. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

( Signed )  Henry  WnrrK. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Nbgotiate  Peace, 

Hotel  de  Crttlon,  Paris,  May  2i,  19i9. 

Sir:  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16th  regarding  the  issuing  of  safe-conducts  by  the 
British  Government  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
Count  Plunkett,  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return,  and  I  immediately  took  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
aboTe-mentioned  letter. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe-conducts  in  question  was  first  considered 
every  effiort  was  made,  in  an  informal  way,  to  bring  you  into  friendly  touch 
with  the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  was  not  possible  to  treat  the  matter  officially.  The  British  authorities 
having  consented  that  you  and  your  coUeajnies  should  visit  England  and  Ireland, 
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although  your  passports  were  only  good  for  France,  every  facility  was  glr<%' 
to  you  to  make  the  journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  repon* 
were  received  of  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  durinz 
your  visit  to  Ireland.  These  utterances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  gave. 
as  I  am  informed,  the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  wen* 
seeking  to  deal,  and  consequently  it  seemed  useless  to  make  any  further 
effort  in  connection  with  the  request  which  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  <•' 
the  situation  thus  created,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American  representa- 
tives feel  that  any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter 
would  be  futile  and  therefore  unwise. 
I  nm,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBEBT  LaKSI^O. 

Hon.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Note. — This  letter  was  received  subsequent  to  the  dispatch  of  our  letter  of 
May  26,  1919. 

American  Oohuission  on  Iubh  Inmependeiicx, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  Hay  26,  I9I». 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Neyotiate  Peace,  Parit. 

Sib  :  Upon  the  17th  instant  we  had  the  honor  to  hand  to  your  private  seo^ 
tary,  for  immediate  transmission  to  you,  a  letter  requesting  your  good  0Bk» 
to  procure  from  the  British  Government  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  ParU 
and  return  for  Hons.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  Geonpr 
Noble  Plunkett,  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  copy  of  which  letter  wt 
inclose  to  you  herewith. 

Upon  the  day  following  we  were  advised  by  the  American  press  represvnu- 
tives  that  you  had  communicated  to  them  the  fact  that  you  had  referred  thf 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Later  in  the  day  this  statemefn 
was  confirmed  by  your  secretary  in  an  interview  with  our  chairman* 

With  this  information,  upon  .the  20th  instant  we  addressed  a  letter  of  tbf 
same  purport  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  a  beartns 
by  him.    We  also  inclose  copy  of  this  letter  to  you  herewith. 

Upon  the  21st  instant  we  were  advised  by  Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close,  confldentifti 
secretary  to  the  President,  that  at  the  Presidents  direction  you  would  msit 
reply  to  such  letter.  We  have  not  been  advised  of  further  action,  if  any* 
either  by  yourself  or  the  President,  upon  our  request 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  matter,  the  arrangeneDO 
which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  President  de  Yalera  and  his  assodata  » 
an  outcome  of  your  reply,  as  well  as  the  further  steps  which  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  in  an  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  our  mission,  vm 
we  not  ask  that  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  answer  to  our  requesL 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

AHBBXCAN    CoKKISSION    on    IBISH    iNDBPKNDCSCt. 

By  Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indetekokxcb. 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  S7,  i91f^ 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Pari* 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  24th  Instant  conveying  the  refusal  of  the  Aroerfrtt 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  to  our  request  that  they  should  use  their  f»^ 
offices  to  secure  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  the  British  Goremmeoc  tv 
Hons.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plnnk« 
was  duly  received. 

Your  letter  states  that  you  have  been  informed  that  every  effort  was  wsM 
unofficially,  to  bring  us  into  friendly  touch  with  the  British  representativec  r 
I'aris.  It  is  also  stated  in  your  letter  that  you  have  informatloii  to  tl»e  ♦ft^ 
that  certain  utterances  of  ours  made  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  •*  gave  the  dir- 
est offense  to  certain  persons  with  whom  you  (we)  were  seeking  to  deal." 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  no  person  was  authorised  by  us  to  make  any  ett^r 
to  bring  us  into  friendly  touch  with  any  British  representatives,  here  or  ti^ 
where. 
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We  also  beg  to  further  advise  you  that  at  no  time,  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere, 
have  we  sought  to  deal,  privately  or  unofficially,  with  any  persons  relative  to 
the  purposes  of  our  mission. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  we  submit  the  following: 

On  March  27,  1919,  a  letter  in  form  following  was  delivered  in  person  by 
the  undersigned  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  your  absence,  at  your  office 
in  Washington: 

"Paris,  March  27,  1919. 
'*  Hon.  FBA17K  L.  Polk, 

Actinff  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

"Deab  Sir:  We  respectively  request  the  issuance  of  passports  to  France  to 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
and  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  recent 
Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  February  22  and 
23.  1919,  and  whose  object  in  visiting  France  is  to  obtain  for  the  delegates, 
selecte<i  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  to 
olace  before  the  conference,  if  that  hearing  be  not  given,  the  case  of  Ireland ; 
her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determination ;  and  to  International  recog- 
nition of  the  republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  i)eople. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman,** 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary  Phillips  that  he  was  acting 
for  you,  in  your  absence,  and  that  the  request  contained  In  the  letter  would 
receive  careful  consideration.  After  a  lapse  of  two  days  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary 
Philiips  fnformed  Mr.  Patrick  Le«>,  our  secretary,  that  the  request  contained 
in  the  letter  had  been  granted,  and  that  your  office  had  ordered  the  passports 
issued,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Cpon  our  arrival  in  Paris  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  President, 
Hijsned  by  Messrs.  Walsh,  Dunne,  and  Ryan,  the  full  commission,  advising 
him  that  we  were  acting  In  pursuance  of  a  commission  given  us  by  the  Irish 
Race  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  and  that  we  were 
instructed  by  said  convention  to  obtain,  if  possible,  (or  the  delegates  selected 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  containing 
Che  following  specific  request : 

"May  we,  theref6re,  ask  you  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lloyd-Oeorge,  or  whomso- 
ever may  be  intrusted  with  the  specific  details  of  such  matters  by  the  English 
Oovemment,  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  from 
Dahlia  to  Paris." 

Following  an  interview  between  the  President  and  the  chairman  of  our 
delegatloo,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  Ool.  E.  M.  House,  and  the  identical 
request  was  made  through  him. 

The  implications  of  yonr  letter  that  any  person  was  acting  unofficially, 
private)^,  or  secretly,  is  therefore  erroneoaa 

Attempted  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  such  fashion  would  not  only 
be  violative  of  our  instructions  but  obnoxious  to  the  principle,  to  which  the 
steadfastly  adhere  with  multitudes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  a  Just  and  per- 
manent peace  can  only  be  secured  through  open  conventions  openly  arrived  at. 

For  the  verity  of  the  record,  which  we  are  anxious  to  maintain  upon  this 
hnportant  matter,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  persons 
to.wbomjKre^gave  deep  offense  by  our  utterances  in  Ii^land,  and  Mflth  whom  you 
have  been  informed  we  "were  seeking  to  deal,'*  as  well  as  the  name  or  names 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  assumed  to  negotiate  or  pronoote  any  such  secret 
or  unofficial  dealings  upon  our  behalf? 

We  lllcewise  deem  it  proij^T  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact 
tbat  we  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  public  utterances  in  England,  and 
that  our  statements  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  the  objects  of  our  mission 
were  In  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes  stated  to  you  in  our  written 
uppUcation  for  passports  and  cherished  and  advocated  by  American  citizens 
t^nce  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic.  We  are  confident  that.  If  your 
Information  is  correct  to  the  effect  that  our  utterances  gave  deep  offense,  such 
offense  was  not  given  to  the  Irish  people  or  to  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives, in  whose  presence  the  utterances  were  made. 

Awaiting  your  further  advices,  we  are,  sir. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Akebican  Commission  on  Ibibr  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

Note. — This  letter  was  never  answered. 
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Akebican  Commission  on  Irish  Indepbndencb, 

Pari;  May  B7,  J9ii< 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 
Deab   Mb.    Pbesident:  We   inclose   Jtierewlth   copy   of   letter   received    Ust 
evening  from  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  copy  of 
reply  thereto  of  even  date.    We  submit  this  so  that  you  may  be  folly  advised 
pending  one  further  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  mission. 
With  assurances  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indbpenpb^^ce. 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

(Same  letter  sent  to  Messrs.  White,  BUss,  and  House.) 


Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amkbica, 

Paris,  May  £8,  X9lSi, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant  and  hasten  to  in- 
form  you,  in  reply,  that  I  have  neither  made  nor  associated  myself  in  any  war 
with  efforts  to  bring  you  and. your  colleagues  into  touch  with  the  represenu- 
tlves  of  the  British  Government  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  nor  had  I,  until  within 
the  last  few  days,  any  knowledge  of  those  efforts. 

Tou,  yourselves,  have  not  at  any  time  approached  me  in  the  matter.  ni>r  wa^ 
I  aware,  until  quite  recently,  of  the  informal  action  to  which  yo  urefer. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  equally  unaware,  until  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  cnm- 
munication  which  you  addressed  to  the  President  upon  your  arrival  In  Parif 
from  the  United  States. 

I  must,  therefore,  both  personally  and  as  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace  with  Germany  and  Austria,  decline  all  respond- 
bllity  in  connection  with  the  outcome  of  your  mission. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  WHrrr. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Paris,  ^ay  f8,  1919. 

Hon.  Henry  White, 

Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  resituo^ 
to  our  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  just  received. 
With  assurance  of  our  appreciation  and  respect, 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepkndsscce. 
By  Frank  P.  WALS^,  Chaimian. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Pans,  May  28,  1919 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  Ur^-- 
number  of  cablegrams  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  insisting  upc* 
the  securing  of  opportunity  to  present  Ireland's  case  to  the  peace  confereo<Y. 
and  protesting  against  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  W- 
trust  that  you  will  find  time,  even  \vlth  your  multiplicity  of  duties,  to  give  tbf 
same  careful  consideration. 

May  we  also  take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  fears  of  these  p<c. 
tioners  as  to  the  effect  of  article  10,  if  adopted,  seem  to  have  a  very  substaaeli 
basis  of  fact  and  reason.  It  occurs  to  us,  as  it  doubtless  has  to  them,  that  t^ 
following  evil  effects  might  flow  from  the  inclusion  of  article  10  in  its  pres«*'. 

form: 

1.  That  nations  and  peoples  claiming  age-old  territorial  integrities  of  i^' 
own  would,  ipso  facto,  be  force<l  under  the  authority  of  other  natiooB  or  ens 
kingdoms,  without  a  hearing. 
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2.  That  peoples*  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
frt*e  jerovemments  such  as  our  own,  could  be  forced  under  the  rule  of  monar- 
cliles  or  military  autocracies. 

3.  That  the  signatories,  including  our  country,  would  be  bound,  after  the 
adoption  of  article  10,  to  prevent  the  giving  of  aid  by  outside  advocates  of 
liberty  to  oppressed  nations,  which  practice  has  obtained  among  civilized 
T^eoples  from  time  immemorial. 

4.  That  the  powerful  signatories.  Including  our  country,  might  eventually  be 
compelled  to  wage  war,  for  the  preservation  of  "  territorial  integrity,"  no 
matter  how  unjust  and  oppressive  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  refusal  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  a 
blearing  in  Paris,  and  without  consulting  with  them  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject, may  we  not  offer  the  suggestions  following,  which  might  apply  to  the 
case  of  Ireland  and  other  nations  under  like  disabilities  and  similarly  situated : 

First.  Before  final  adoption  of  article  10  that  a  full  and  open  hearing 
before  the  committee  of  four  of  the  great  powers  at  the  peace  conference  be 
accorded  to  any  nation  or  people.  In  order  that  they  may  present  any  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  they  may  desire  to  submit  to  prove  their  own  territorial 
Integrity,  or  to  dispute  the  claim  of  any  nation  claiming  territory  to  which 
It  is  not  entitled,  or  Is,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  thereof,  attempting  to 
acquire  or  hold  by  force  of  arms. 

Second.  That  in  any  event  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  read : 

**  The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or 
in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled :  Provided^  however, 
That  the  territorial  boundaries  of  no  country  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  other  country  or  nation  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  natural  ones,  or  clearly  defined,  inhabited  by  a  homogeneous  people, 
a  majority  of  whom  by  a  vote  of  its  electorate  has  determined  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live,  and  whose  efforts  to  establish 
the  'same  and  function  thereunder  are  at  the  time  of  the  signing  hereof  pre- 
vented by  an  army  of  occupation  or  other  form  of  forcible  repression." 

With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard,  we  remain, 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Indkpendence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

(Copies  of  the  above  letter  and  cablegrams  sent  to  Messrs.  House,  White, 
Bliss,  and  Lansing.) 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919, 

My  Dkab  Mr.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  17  Inclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  May  27. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919, 

I>BAR  Mr.  Walsh:  Thank  you  for  your  note  of  May  27  inclosing  for  my 
information  a  copy  of  your  recent  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Count  Plunkett 

Cordially,  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman,  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris, 
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American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 

Deab  Sib:  As  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  we  respectfully  request  an  opportimitj 
of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient  and  meet  with  the  pleamre 
of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 
With  assurances  of  our  respect  and  high  regard,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  p.  Walsh. 
E.  F.   Dunne. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Gbew, 

Secretary  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 


Amebic  AN  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  29,  19J9. 
Deab  Mb.  Pbbsident:  We  Inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

We  were  informed  by  Col.  House  that  dally  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
plenipotentiary  are  held  at  the  Hotel  CrlUon,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  aay 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  attend  at  any  time  an  opportunity  was  given  us  for 
a  hearing. 

We  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  at  their  regular  meeting 
hour  this  morning,  but  their  meeting  had  adjourned.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  therefore  suggested  to  us,  through  his  private  secretary,  that  we 
make  this  request  through  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

We  wish  you  to  be  assured  that  we  will  occupy  but  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  indulge  the  hope  that  you  may  accord  us  this  hearing  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  will  meet  with  your  pleasure  and  convenience,  considering  your 
other  important  duties. 
With  assurances  of  our  great  recqpect,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  P.  Walsh. 
B.  F.  DuNinc. 

The  Pbbsident  or  the  Uniib)  Statxs, 

Pari*. 

(Letters  of  similar  purport  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  White,  House, 
and  Bliss.) 

Akebican  Commission  on  Iush  Indepsndencb, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesident  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that.  In  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  dty  of  PMlad^phla  oq 
February  22,  1919,  and  following  our  letter  to  you  of  April  10,  1919,  evoy 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  delegates  selected  by  tln^ 
people  of  Ireland  to  represent  them  at  the  peace  conference.  Our  InConnatHHi 
is  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain 'has 'deiflnitely  dented  safie*  conducts  tn 
these  representatives,  and  hence  they  can  not  appear  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instructions  under  which  we  are  acting  provide  that  if 
opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  chosen  representatives  of  Ireland,  wt 
should  ourselves  present  her  case;  her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  s^f-detcr- 
minatlon;  and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  goTero* 
ment  established  by  her  people. 

We  therefore  petition  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  secure  a  hearing  for  xs 
before  the  special  committee  of  the  four  great  powers,  so  that  we  may  dl<(- 
charge  the  duty  Imposed  upon  us  by  our  convention. 

In  order. to  avoid  misunderstanding  we  desire  to  state,  and  would  tbtak 
you  to  convey  the  information  to  the  other  members  of  your  committee,  thAt 
we  do  not  hold,  or  claim  to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  or  their  representatives;  but  desire  solely  and  respectfully  to  pre* 
sent  the  resolutions  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brief  argument  h. 
support  thereof. 
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May  we  also  point  out  that  while  the  convention  which  we  represent  was 
unofficial,  and  while  we  claim  no  official  authority  in  the  governmental  sense, 
nevertheless,  It  was  a  convention  composed  of  5»182  delegates;  democratically 
selected,  representing  every  State  In  the  American  Union ;  and  the  individuals 
who  composed  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  men  and  women  of  ail  shades 
of  political  opinion,  of  all  religious  sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  pro- 
fession, and  avocation  which  go  to  make  up  our  national  life. 

We  think  it  is  likewise  f^ir  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who,  in  this  representative  way,  respectfully 
urge  you  to  give  favorable  response  to  the  request  of  this  petition. 

We  will  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  early 
reply  to  this  letter,  as  the  matter  of  our  departure  for  home  is  pressing  us. 

With  considerations  of  our  continued  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Fkank    p.   Walsh,    Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919. 

(jentlkmen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  29,  requesting, 
as  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  February  22,  1919,  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  con- 
venient and  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  conomissloners  plenipotentiary. 

The  commission  is  led  to  believe  that  your  object  in  requesting  to  be  received 
Is  to  ask  its  good  offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  so-called  "  Irish  republic."  On  the  basis  of  this  understand- 
ing, I  am  instructed  by  the  American  commissioners  to  express  to  you  their 
regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request,  for  the  reason  that 
it  Is  not  within  the  province  of  the  American  delegation  to  request  the  peace 
conference  tb  receive  a  delegation  composed  of  citisens  of  a  country  other  than 
our  own,  when  that  country  is  officially  represented  at  the  conference,  in  regard 
to  a  matter  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  making  of  peace  with  Qermany 
and  Austria. 

With  assurance  of  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Gbew,  Secretary  General, 
Mensrs.  Frank  P.  Walsh  and  E.  F.  Dunne, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Nbgotiatb  Peace, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  28  with  the  inclosed  telegrams  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  them  to  the  President's  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbebt  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  Presideni, 
Mr.  Fbanx  p.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  t,  1919. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Close:  I  am  handing  you  herewith  letter  for  delivery  to  the 
President,  which  is  quite  urgent  as  to  time.  Would  appreciate  it  deeply  if  you 
would  get  it  to  his  hand  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Thanking  you  for  all  of  your  kindnesses,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Fbank  p.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Gilbebt  F.  Close, 

Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President,  Paris. 
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American  Commission  on   Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  2,  J9iu. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Upon  this  mprning  Mr.  J.  C.  Grew,  secretary  gener. 
to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  handed  Gov.  Dunne  and  my  - 
self  a  letter,  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  to  you  herewith.    He  stated  at  the  sam*- 
time  that  you  were  willing  to  accord  personal  interviews  to  us. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  courtesy  extended,  and  would  be  grateful  .' 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  indicate  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible,  consistent 
with  your  great  press  of  affairs,  when  I  might  see  you. 
Always,  sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Paris,  June  t,  2919. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  31 
answering  ours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  handed  to  us  by  you  in  person  this  momlru. 

We  desire  to  state  that  our  object  In  requesting  an  opportunity  of  appearinc 
before  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  was  not  to  ask  Its  goud 
offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  representatives  of  tb** 
Irish  Republic,  as  you  state  In  yopr  letter  the  commission  has  been  led  to  be- 
live.  In  order  to  remove  this  misapprehension,  we  re.«pectfoUy  submit  th*' 
following : 

Our  information  is  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  deflottely 
denied  safe  conducts  to  these  representatives,  and  hence  they  can  not  appetir 
before  the  peace  conference  or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instructions  of  the  Irish  race  convention,  under  which 
we  are  acting,  provide  that  if  opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  choseo 
representatives  of  Ireland,  we  should  ourselves  present  her  case ;  her  InststraiV 
upon  her  right  of  ^elf -determination ;  and  to  International  recognition  of  tb^ 
republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  people. 

We  wish  to  advise  the  commission  further  that  we  do  not  hold,  or  daiiii 
to  have,  any  commission  or  authority '  from  the  people  of  Ireland  or  tbnr 
representatives;  but  desire  In  appearing  before  the  commission  solely  and  rp> 
spectfully  to  present  the  resolution  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brit-r 
argument  in  support  thereof. 

May  we  also  point  out  that  while  we  claim  no  official  status  in  the  goven- 
mental  sense,  nevertheless,  we  are  the  representatives  of  a  convention  compos*] 
of  5,132  delegates,  democratically  selected,  representing  every  State  In  tk'* 
American  Union;  and  the  individuals  who  composed  It  may  fairly  be  said  t- 
have  been  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  of  all  reli;cl<»-* 
sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  profession,  and  avocation  which  ff»»  *  ■ 
make  up  our  national  life. 

We  think  it  likewise  fair  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many  mi 
lions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  In  this  representative  way  respectfdUy  an?- 
tiie  commission  to  grant  us  a  full  hearing. 

We  therefore  renew  our  request,  and  trust  that  the  commission  may  «v  ■ 
way  clear  to  fix  a  time,  at  its  pleasure  and  convenience,  when  we  may  aw*--' 
before  it 

Awaiting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  and  with  assurances  of  our  jfrva* 
respect,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman 

B.  F.  Dunne. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  General  American  CommissUm  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 


'% 


American  Commission   of  Irisu 

Paris,  June  6.  iJ*/ 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  pept>rt  ■• 
conditions  in  Ireland  witli  demand  for  Investigation  by  the  peace  coof^rw 
On  account  of  the  serious  nnd  critical  situation  exiH>8ed  by  the  m«rt.  «•• 
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beg  that  you  will  be  Rood  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  considera- 
rion,  and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  course  under  the 
l)ractlce  of  the  conference.  With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem, 
we  are. 

Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmav, 

B.  F.  Dunne. 

The  PRKsiDKXT  or  the  Ignited  States. 

Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

PaHs,  June  5,  10 ID. 
Sir  :  Complying  with  you  request  of  May  1,  1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
Wiseman  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallaigh  and  George  Gavan  Duiiy, 
the  repreeentatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we  visit 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  c<mditions 
existing  in  that  country. 

We  have  Vie  honor  to  Inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by  the 
use  of  military  forces  of  the  English  army  of  occupation,  visited  the  four 
Provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities  and 
towna 
We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendations. 
In  order  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  be  informed,  we  herewith 
band  you  copy  of  this  report  wMch,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  facts, 
contains  a  demand  for  an  Investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Ignited  States  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indrpendbncb. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmnn, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  David  Lloyd-Geokge, 

Prime  Minister  of  England,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepbndbnce, 

PariB,  June  6,  1919. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  "  Re- 
port on  conditions  In  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence," which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy  to  Hon. 
David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determination, 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  In  secret  session, 
of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  kindly 
transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  State  Department.  With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion, we  are. 

Respectfully, 

Amerioan  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
F^ANK  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 
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American  Ck)MMi88ioN  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  7,  191$, 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  6. 
Incloi^ng  the  memorandum  concerning  conditions  In  Ireland  and  to  say  that  I 
have  brought  It  to  the  President's  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Ghaebt  F.  Close, 
Conftdential  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Cfrand  Hotel,  Paris, 


Aherican  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Paris,  June  8,  1910. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  inclose  you  herewith  paragraph  Inadvertently 
omitted  from  our  "  Report  on  conditions  In  Ireland  with  demand  for  Investiga- 
tion by  the  peace  conference,"  which  we  had  the  honor  of  sending  you  up<ni 
the  6th  instant.  The  same  should  be  inserted  under  the  subtitle  "  The  revolu* 
tion,"  on  page  13  of  said  report. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmnn, 

E.  F.  DtJNNE. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 

(A  similar  letter  and  inclosure  also  was  sent  to  David  Lloyd  Qeorge,  British 
Prime  Minister.) 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence^ 

Paris,  June  8,  1919, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  Inclose  to  you  herewith  two  corrected  copies  of  our  **  Report  oo 
conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  Investigation  by  the  peace  confaenca" 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  these  substituted  for  the  ones  heretofore 
transmitted,  or  have  the  necessary  corrections  made? 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

E.  F.  D0NNE 

Hon.  RoBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State,  Pwris 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8^  1919, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Birkenhead, 

Lord-ChaneeUor 'Of'  England,  Souse  of  Lords,  London,  Enyiand. 

Sib  :  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement,  in  regis 
to  a  question  of  Viscount  Mldleton,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister 
with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investijSB- 
tion  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith  for  presentation  to  the  Hook 
of  Lords  this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Hon.  Devid 
Lloyd  George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
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American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
Editor  London  Times, 

London,  England. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference/*  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  British  prime  minister,  upon 
the  same  subject. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habitually 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.  In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
oughly advised,  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the  subject 
later,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Ameucan  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

(Similar  letters  and  inclosures  were  sent  to  all  leading  Bnglish  Journals.) 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sir  :  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  official  statement  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the 
result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation  of  conditions  In  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submt  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty,  King 
<>eorge  Y,  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission   on  Irish   Independence.  . 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

Mr.  BoNAR  Law,  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  JAmdon,  England. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

His  Majesty  George  V,  King  of  Oreat  Britain,  London,  England. 

Your  Majesty  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  In 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
<>opies  of  letters  addressed  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  for- 
warded to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
ResDectfullv 

American   Commission  on  Irish   Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  18,  1919. 

American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Parie. 

Gentlemen  :  Following  Mr.  Lansing's  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  conveying  to 
us  the  opinion  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  further 
tffort  to  secure  the  Issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  the  British  Government  to 
Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  would  be  futile  and  unwise,  we  pro- 
ceeded, as  you  have  been  Individually  informed,  to  ourselves  secure  a  hearing 
before  your  full  body  upon  the  merits  of  the  Irish  case. 
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While  making  this  effort  we  are  informed  that  the  United  States  Senate  lia* 
paRsed  a  resolution  requesting  your  honorable  body  to  endeavor  to  secure  * 
hearing  for  the  same  gentlemen  before  the  peace  conference  in  order  tliat  the;. 
might  present  the  case  of  Ireland  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  aspiration^ 
of  th  people  of  Ireland  for  a  government  of  their  own  selection. 

In  this  situation  we  feel  that  further  effort  upon  our  part  should  lie  su> 
pended  until  the  resolution  is  acted  upon  by  your  honorable  body. 

We  most  respectfully  urge,  both  as  American  citizens  and  in  our  represent;: 
tive  capacity,  that  early  and  favorable  action  be  taken  by  your  body  upon  tb- 
Senate  resolution. 

If  your  commission  concludes  to  so  act  upon  the  Senate  resolution,  and  .< 
hearing  is  granted  by  the  peace  conference  to  the  Irish  representatives  nn<i 
international  recognition  is  accordeil  to  the  republican  government  set  up  bj 
the  people  of  Ireland,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  further  demand  by  us  u|ir»n 
your  valuable  time. 

Will  you  therefore  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  of  whatever  action  your 
honorable  body  may  see  fit  to  take  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment  ? 

With  assurances  of  our  appreciation  for  other  courtesies,  and  indulj^ug  th- 
hope  of  an  early  response  to  this  communication,  we  are. 
Very  respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Indcpbndkncl. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

E.   F.   DUNNB. 


Ambuoan  Ck>M mission  on  Irish  iNDBPBiiuufCB, 

Paris,  July  JS,  19i9. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  General  American  Coniwissian  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art  Gkneral  :  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  handing  yon  hen^ 
with  letter  of  even  date  addressed  to  the  American  commission  to  n^otiate 
peace,  which  we  reque-st  that  kindly  hand  to  them  at  once. 
Sincerely, 

Amksigan  Ck)MMissiON  on  Irish  Independbncc 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  July  IS,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  to-day  addrea»' 
1o  the  American  commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  original  of  which  was  for 
warded  through  Secretary  General  Grew,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  reque« 
your  early  and  kindly  connideratlon. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepbndenci: 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
The  I*re8ident  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 

(Similar  lettors  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  Bliss,  House,  and  White. i 


American  Commission  Tf)  Negotiate  Peace. 

Paris,  June  H.  191»^ 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  13.  togeiih?r 
with  the  inclosed  copy  of  letter  to  the  American  Commission  to  'Negotiate  Pwity, 
and  to  say  that  your  letter  will  receive  my  careful  consideration. 
.  Sincerely,  yours, 

Taskkr  H.  Biuk., 
American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  Paris. 
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AMKBICAI?  Ck>MMIS8I0N  ON  ISISH  INDEPENDENCE, 

Paris,  June  i7,  1919, 
Ameeican  Com  mission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 

Gentlemen  :  Inasmucli  as  the  peace  terms  are  so  close  to  signature,  will  7011 
not  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  to  the 
(li8posItion  by  the  full  peace  conference  of  the  Senate  resolution  as  follows : 

'*  Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  earnestly  requests  the 
American  Peace  Ck)uimis8lon  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Edward 
de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble  Plunkett,  a  hearing  before 
said  peace  conference  in  order  that  they  may  present  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

'•  Resolved  further.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  express  its  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  its  own  choice." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  receiving  constant  and  urgent  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  same,  we  wish  to  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  that  unless 
action  is  taken  very  shortly,  the  delay  itself  will  amount  to  a  denial  of  the 
request. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard  and  esteem. 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  J7,  191i), 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

dutimian  American  Commission  of  Irish  Independence,  Paris. 

Sir  :  The  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  has  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June  17  and  previous  correspondence  Tts- 
{carding  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  Bd^vard  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble 
Plunkett  before  the  peace  conference  and  to  inform  you  that  the  commission 
will  not  fail  to  comply  with  the  request  stated  in  your  above-mentioned  letter. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Grew,  Secretary  Oeneral, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919, 

Dkar  Mr.  President  :  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1919,  we  had  the  honor  to  for- 
ward you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation 
by  peace  conference,"  the  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  an  impartial  body 
appointed  by  the  peace  conference,  and  excluding  from  membership  the  Inter- 
♦'sted  countries ;  or  a  committee  selected  equally  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land and  the  elected  representatives  of  Ireland,  the  chairman  to  be  agree<l  upon 
by  parties,  or,  in  case  of  failure  to  agree,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  in  the  report  heretofore  forwarded  to 
yuu  the  most  revolting  acts  committed  against  the  people  of  Ireland  were  not 
inrhided,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  details  of  evidence  covering  the  same 
are  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  Mac- 
Hierson,  and  military  and  other  officials  under  his  authority. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  our  report  has  been  attested  by  some  of  the  more 
progressive  and  independent  newspapers  of  England;  but  in  view  of  certain 
public  statements  by  English  officials  and  certain  newspapers,  we  beg  to  make 
the  following  additions  to  our  report : 

(1)  Slnct^  the  submission  thereof,  through  use  of  an  army  of  spies  and 
agentg  provocateurs,  reprisals  have  begun  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
those  who  are  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the  atrocities  reported ; 
and  men  and  women  are  being  arrested  upon  trumped-up  charges  and  trans- 
ported to  places  distant  from  their  homes  and  friends,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of 
assistance  or  defense. 
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(2)  The  only  charge  in  the  report  heretofore  submitted  to  you  which  ba«. 
so  for  as  we  know,  received  specific  denial  at  the  hands  of  any  English  antborirt 
is  the  following: 

"  Police  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  where  politics  I 
prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs." 

We  are  ready  to  substantiate  this  charge  before  the  commission  of  inqnir^ . 
(a)  by  the  production  of  large  numbers  of  witnesses  who  have  been  the  a 
beaten;  (6)  by  proof  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  standing,  including  Amerir&ni 
citizens,  who  examined  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  shortly  after  the  befttloev 
and  found  the  fresh  blood  still  covering  the  walls  of  the  cells;  (c)  by  the  pnr^ 
duction  of  prisoners  whose  injuries  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  who  have  b«*o 
maimed  and  disfigured  for  life  by  the  beatings  of  the  soldiers  and  police. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  in  Ireland  as  herein  and  heretofore  set  forth,  whirh 
we  earnestly  insist  can  not  be  ignored  if  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  to  be  ar  - 
complished,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  if  prompt  action  Is  not  taken  many  mr^rt- 
innocent  lives  may  be  lost,  and  further  brutalities  committed,  with  the  arpareot 
sanction  of  other  nations;  that  evidence  now  in  existence  may  be  destroTdl 
and  witnesses  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  we  r^ 
spectfully  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  at  once  place  these  addltiootT 
facts  before  the  peace  conference  and  urge  upon  It  the  necessity  and  justlre 
of  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  demand  for  a  hearing  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal audi  as  heretofore  described. 
With  considerations  of  our  continued  esteem  and  great  respect, 
Sincerely, 

American  Ck)UMis8i0N  on  Isish  Indepkndkxcx. 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 


American  CkiHMissiON  on  Irish  Independence. 

Paris,  June  17.  1919. 
Col.  E.  M.  House, 

Member  of  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Dear  Col.  House:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  which  we  uk 
to-day  sending  to  the  President,  in  reference  to  conditions  existing  In  Irelant 

Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman* 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

(Similar  letters  sent  to  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Whlta) 

American  (Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919, 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American 

Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copies  of  letter  which  we  are  to4a^v 
sending  to  the  President,  in  reference  to  conditions  existing  in  Ir^aod. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  transmit  one  copy  of  this  letter  to  tli^ 
Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  R^resentatives  of  the  United  States,  In  con- 
formity with  the  customs  and  practices  of  your  departm^it* 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  iNittpENDSscx. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indbpendbncs; 

Paris,  June  JS,  1919, 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Birkenhead, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
House  of  Lords, 

London,  England. 
Sir  :  We  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  sent  on  the  17th  Instant  to  tb^ 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing  additional  atrocItleB  belsf  ooo^ 
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niitted  by  the  English  Goyernment  In  Ireland,  so  that  you  may  be  Informed. 
C<»pies  of  this  letter  have  also  been  sent  to  Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State, 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Cou mission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

E.  F.  Dunne. 

Similar  letters  were  also  sent  to  Messrs.  David  Lloj'd-George,  Bonar  Law, 
the  London  Times,  the  Dally  Mail,  the  Daily  Herald,  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  Morning  Post,  and  other  widely-known  EngMsh  newspapers. 


Amebican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  18,  1919. 
Gentlemen;  (Jen.  Bliss  has  received  your  letter  of  17  June,  1919,  inclosing 
coply  of  letter  of  even  date  to  the  President  in  reference  to  conditions  existing 
In  Ireland,  and  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  with  his  thanks. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  B.  Wallace,  Colonel,  Oeneral  Staff. 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotels  Paris. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
The  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 
Gentixmen  :  We  Inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  forwarded  to 
Hon.   David   Lloyd-George,   British  prime  minister,   relating  to   the  case  of 
Countess  Markievicz. 

If  your  honorable  commission  can  officially  or  individually  aid  in  securing 
the  rele&se  of  this  worthy  woman,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  ends  of 
justice  will  be  served  thereby,  and  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  humanity  for  which 
you  will  receive  the  kindly  gratitude  of  many  millions  of  people. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibisu  Independence, 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
Hon.  David  Lloyd-Gbobge, 

British  Prime  Minister,  Paris. 

Sib:  We  desire  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Countess 
Markievicz,  and  to  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  officials  toward  her. 

On  June  6,  1919,  we  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  for  your  official  consid- 
eration and  action  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  a  report  of  certain 
atrocities  and  cruelties  Inflicted  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  on  the  In- 
habitants of  Ireland,  with  a  demand  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
of  inquiry  by  the  pe&oe  conference. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Countess  Markievicz,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
lr\9ih  parliament  and  minister  of  labor  in  the  Irish  republican  cabinet,  has  been 
arrested  and  confined  In  jail  upon  an  Inconsequential  charge;  and  that  the 
punishment  now  being  inflicted  upon  her  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  reprisal  and  In 
retaliation  for  giving  Information  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  atrocities  con* 
tained  in  our  report 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Countess  Markievicz  is  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment, splendid  Intellectual  gifts,  courageous  spirit,  and  of  spotless  character, 
and  has  a  place  deep  In  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  well  as  many 
millions  in  the  United  States. 

During  our  interviews  with  the  Countess  Markievicz  In  Dublin  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  observed  that  while  she  Is  a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  strong  wiU, 
her  health  Is  not  robust,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the  harshness  of  Jail  life  may 
result  In  her  death. 
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Our  reasons  for  making  the  charge  that  the  cruelties  now  being  inflicted  upon 
the  Ck)untess  Markievlcz  are  In  the  nature  of  reprisals  by  the  British  GoTero- 
ment  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Much  of  the  detailed  evidence  of  atrocities  committed  against  womexi 
prisoners  In  Ireland  was  furnished  us  by  the  (Countess  Markievlcz. 

(2)  She  has  in  her  possession  the  evidence  of  certain  unspeakable  outragies. 
the  dcftalls  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  which  we  intend  to  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  of  Inquiry  when  selected  by  the  peace  conference. 

(8)  We  have  indubitable  proof  at  hand  that  during  the  course  of  oar  In- 
vestigation in  Ireland  the  Countess  Marklevlcz  was  shadowed  by  spies  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  Government,  and  direct  threats  were  made  against  her 
during  the  progress  of  our  inquiry. 

(4)  She  was  arrested  on  a  frivolous  charge  after  our  report  was  sent  to  you 
and  while  publication  of  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  in  Ireland,  where  the  fact% 
were  easily  ascertainable,  and  during  the  time  the  same  was  being  witlibelfl 
from  publication  by  the  English  press. 

(6)  The  sentence  imposed  upon  her  Is  for  a  length  of  time  which  would  keep 
her  in  jail  during  the  inquiry  that  may  be  made  by  the  peace  conference. 

(6)  The  alleged  utterances  for  which  she  is  now  imprisoned  were  made  a 
month  or  more  before  her  arrest,  and  no  action  had  been  taken  upon  tbem. 
as  we  are  Informed,  until  after  the  receipt  of  our  report  on  Bnglish  atrocities 
by  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson. 

(7)  That  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  heard  many  public  utterances  of  tb^ 
same  import  as  those  for  which  the  Countess  Marklevlcz  Is  In  Jail,  delivered  in 
and  out  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  upon  which  no  action  whatever  was  takec 
by  the  Government. 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  animateil  by  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, which  we  know,  you  cherish,  and  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
especially  having  in  mind  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  Countess  Msirkle%i<^ 
through  continued  suffering  in  jail,  you  will  use  your  great  powers  and  anth»»r- 
Ity  as  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  Immediate  release  of  thb^ 
worthy  woman. 

We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  apprehend  that  arrests  of  other  women  who 
suffered  atrocities  on  their  own  perpons  while  In  jail,  or  who  were  witneR<es  t«« 
them  being  practiced  on  others,  are  impending,  and  that  it  Is  the  purpose  <'tf 
the  English  Government  to  Imprison  In  Ireland  or  remove  from  that  countr? 
men  and  women  whose  testimony  may  be  Indispenslble  to  the  propcised  Inresti 
gatlon. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  not  making  this  request  at  tlie  install(^f 
of  the  Countess  Marklevlcz,  nor  at  the  suggestion  of  the  repre««entatlveA  of  ibr 
republican  government  In  Ireland,  but  on  tlie  grounds — 

(a)  Of  our  common  humanity;  and 

(b)  So  that  when  the  committee  of  inquiry  is  appointed  those  upon  wlMm 
atrocities  have  been  practiced,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  same,  will  not  b^ 
dead.  Incarcerated  in  prison,  or  so  broken  in  health  as  to  be  unable  to  stteni! 
the  hearing. 

Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Iush  Indbfendencb. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indkpknokni^ 

ParU,  June  W,  1929, 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Pari8. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  American  Federation  of  LabAT 
at  its  national  annual  session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  unuBt- 
mous  vote  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  International  recognition  of  tke  x^- 
publican  form  of  government  now  existing  in  Ireland  and  urging  the  paic^ 
conference  to  give  a  hearing  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Oh»: 
George  Noble  Plunkett  on  the  case  of  Ireland. 

May  we  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  which  we  respectfully  submit  8h«M 
move  your  honorable  body  to  make  every  effort  to  have  this  resolution  compliH 
with: 

(1)  The  American  Federation  of  liabor  has  enrolled  In  its  memberaiilp  iin>rr 
than  3,000,000  men  and  women,  with  a  sphere  of  legitimate  influence  embradK 
many  millions  more. 
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( 2 )  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  contributed  a  high  percentage  to  the 
^vei-seas  army  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

(3)  The  organization  was  the  basis  and  strong  bulwark  of  the  division  of  in- 
tustry  behind  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  without  which  the  war 
•ould  not  have  been  won. 

(4)  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  this  great  organization,  its  veteran  leader, 
im!  other  officials  the  productivity  of  our  country  during  the  great  World  War 
\  as  maintained  at  the  highest  point,  and  not  one  day's  delay  was  occasioned  In 
he  pro4luctlon  of  essential  war  materials  by  strikes  or  lat)or  disputes. 

(5)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  aside  from  its  purely  industrial 
letivities,  is,  we  believe,  without  exaggeration,  the  most  powerful  force  existent 
n  the  world  to-day  for  the  maintenance  of  that  democracy  cherished  and  prac- 
iced  )>y  us,  and  for  the  universal  establishment  of  which  America  entered  the 
ANn'ld  War;  and  to  wliich  the  world  must  look  for  safety  amid  the  clash  of 
'outlicting  governmental  ideas,  ranging  from  the  reactionary  ambitions  of  mon- 
irchies  and  autocracies  to  the  extreme  dangers  of  unrestraint  and  chaos. 

We  also  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  that  since  we  made  our  original  re- 
luest  to  your  honorable  body  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  race  in  America,  urging  you 
0  t^ndeavor  to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  case  before  the  peace  conference, 
he  United  States  Senate,  with  practical  unanimity,  has  made  the  same  request ; 
iiid  we  have  transmitted  to  you  from  bodies  representing  vast  numbers  of 
Unerlcan  citizens  of  all  shades  of  political  belief,  composing  all  groups  which 
nake  up  our  national  life,  cablegrams  to  the  same  effect. 

In  view  of  Uie  fact  that  the  day  Is  so  close  at  hand  upon  which  we  all  earn- 
estly hope  the  terms  of  i)eace  will  be  signed,  with  the  greatest  respect,  but 
^vith  all  urgency,  we  would  ask  the  favor  of  a  reply  to  the  following  questions : 

ia)  Has  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  or  any  individual 
lueinber  thereof  made  a  request  to  the  general  peace  conference  for  a  hearing 
for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Grith,  and  Plunkett? 

i&)  Has  your  honorable  body,  or  any  individual  member  thereof,  made  a 
request  to  the  peace  conference  for  the  international  recognition  of  the  Irish 
republic? 

(c)  Has  your  honorable  body,  or  any  individual  member  thereof,  made 
request  of  the  peace  conference  for  any  person  or  persons  to  present  the  case 
i)f  Ireland,  and  its  right  to  self-determination,  to  the  peace  conference? 

(d)  If  all  or  any  such  requests  have  been  made,  have  the  same  been  con- 
sidered by  the  peace  conference;  and  if  so,  has  answer  thereto  been  received 
from  the  peace  conference  or  any  official  representative  thereof? 

(e)  If  sach  requests  have  not  been  made,  will  your  honorable  body  be  good 
enough.  In  view  of  the  manifold  petitions  and  appeals  herein  referred  to,  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  make  such  requests,  or  any  thereof  which 
you  may  deem  proper;  and  if  so,  promptly  advise  us  as  to  the  result  or  make 
the  same  public,  so  that  all  of  your  petitioners  may  be  advised. 

With  considerations  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 
Fbank  p.  Walsh.  Chainnan, 
B.  F.  Dunnb. 


Amebioan  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  HO,  ^919, 

Dear  Mb.  President:  We  inclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  copy  of 
letter  addressed  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  which  was 
this  day  delivered  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Grew,  secretary  general. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunns. 

The  Phbbident  or  the  United  States,  Paris, 

(Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  House,  Bliss,  and  White.) 
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American  Ck>MMi8siON  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  21,  1919. 

My  Deab  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  IT 
which  arrived  during  the  President's  absence  In  Brussels,  and  to  say  that  \ 
am  bringing  it  to  his  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

OiLBEBT  F.  Giioac, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  PreHdent. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Nbgotiatb  Peace. 

Paris,  June  th  /9I3*. 
Mr.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

American  Commission  for  Irish  Independence, 

Cfrand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Snt :  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Commission  to  Nce^*- 
tiate  Peace,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  20,  In  which  you  adrlse  the  com 
mission  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  it> 
annual  session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City  and  ask  certain  questtons  yr\tf> 
regard  to  the  recent  Senate  resolution. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  in  accordance  with  adrio^ 
which  has  already  been  given  you,  a  copy  of  the  said  Senate  resolntlon  wv 
forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  i)eace  conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau.  Mr 
Clemenceau,  alone,  is  competent  to  bring  this  whole  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  conference.  Beyond  this,  of  course — as  you  very  readily  will  appr^ 
date — ^neither  the  American  commission  as  a  whole  nor  any  of  its  indlvidni' 
members  can  take  any  furUier  steps  in  the  premises. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  0.  Grew,  Secretary  Qenerai 


[Copy  of  telegram.] 

Paris,  June  25,  1919 
Ian  MacPhebson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Dublin  Castle,  Dublin,  Ir^and. 

Proof  has  been  submitted  to  us  at  Paris  that  you  are  using  your  official  p«»^t^' 
as  well  as  the  forces  of  the  English  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ireland  to  supprp* 
our  full  reply  to  your  answer  to  our  report  on  conditions  in  Ireland,  which  wic^ 
made  on  the  21st  instant.  Your  answer,  published  broadcast,  made  denlaU  <^' 
certain  portions  of  our  report  and  serious  personal  accusations  against  us.  W*^ 
are  also  advised  that  through  the  same  instrumentalities  you  are  suppressor; 
altogether  or  causing  to  be  printed  garbled  accounts  of  statements  and  affidavit' 
made  by  individuals  and  officials  in  Ireland  supporting  the  report  of  our  o'id 
mission  and  challenging  the  accuracy  of  your  answer.  We  most  earnestly  i<n' 
test  against  this  unfair  procedure  and  arbitrary  abuse  of  authority  as  repuguiiri' 
to  the  modem  conception  of  Justice  and  fair  play  held  by  right  thinking  iu»* 
and  women,  which  we  had  hoped  applied  to  the  English  officials  in  Irelami  a^ 
well  as  to  the.  rest  of  mankind. 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  lNDEFENDEL%cfc. 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Note. — ^This  telegram  was  never  answered. 


Amekican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence* 

Paris,  June  27.  Mm 
M.  Georges  Clemenceaxj, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,,  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  Pbesident  :  We  have  received  formal  notification  from  the  ^^-^ 
tary  general  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  the  wb* 
Irish  question  is  now  referable  to  you  alone. 
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We  therefore  beg  leave»  as  fhe  representatlTee  of  the  Irish  race  in  America, 
to  submit  to  you  copies  of  the  following  documents,  i.  e. : 

(a)  The  repudiation  by  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  republic  of  the 
iiKurpeil  right  of  England  to  enter  into  obligations  or  agreements  affecting 
[rclaDd. 

ib)  Official  report  of  the  American  commission  on  Irish  Independence  on 
^nditlons  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

Pending  action  by  the  full  peace  conference  upon  the  request  already  sub- 
nitted  to  you  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  0*Geallaigh  and  George  Gavan  Duffy,  the  en- 
voys of  the  Irish  republic  at  Paris,  for  a  full  hearing  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, we  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  early  creation 
)f  iin  impartial  commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  actual 
itate  of  war  now  existing  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  English  Army 
)f  occupation,  with  esiiecial  reference  to  the  atrocities  and  acts  of  barbarism 
still  being  perpetrated. 

Since  the  filing  of  our  original  report  with  President  Wilson  and  the  Ameri- 
tun  commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  following  acts  of  savagery  are  being 
perpetrated  by  the  Englisli  Army  of  occupation  on  the  Irish  people,  which  we 
mbniit  are  in  violation  of  the  miles  of  civilized  warfare,  and  which.  If  per- 
mitted to  continue,  will  render  impossible  the  just  pacification  of  the  world 
for  which  its  people  are  so  earnestly  striving : 

(1)  Lives  are  being  taken,  or  men  and  women  are  being  maimed  and  wounded 
Sally. 

(2)  An  organized  effort  to  destroy  the  homes  of  the  peoples  of  Ireland  is 
being  waged ; 

(3)  Orders  of  banishment  are  issued  frequently  against  people,  commanding 
them  to  leave  their  homes  at  the  risk  of  death  and  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment ; 

(4)  Raids  are  being  made  upon  peaceful  towns  and  villages  by  aeroplanes; 

(5)  The  homes  and  places  of  business  of  the  inhabitants  are  beling  Invaded 
and  ransacked ;  looting  is  being  carried  on  in  a  most  shameful  manner ; 

(6)  Property  of  great  value  is  being  confiscated,  for  which  reparation  will  be 
Inipusslble,   unless  opportunity  is  quickly  given  to  prove  and  inventory  the 

IT)  Barricades  and  emplacements  for  artillery  and  machine  guns  are  being 
HriH-twl,  which  menace  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people ; 

(8)  The  meeting  places  of  the  workers  of  Ireland  are  surrounded  by  ma- 
rliine  guns,  so  that  the  workers  are  in  imminent  peril  of  death  while  endeavor- 
in?  to  carry  on  the  lawful  and  ordinary  activities  of  their  organizations ; 

(0)  Reprisals  of  a  cruel  and  unusual  character  are  being  practiced  in  retali- 
atitm  for  the  efforts  to  present  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  peace  conference; 

(10)  Delicate  and  aged  men  and  women  are  being  confined  in  noisome  and 
insanitary  jails  solely  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 

As  the  president  of  the  peace  conference,  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  looking  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  adoption  of  instrumentalities 
will  eh  will  put  an  end  to  existing  wars  and  prevent  future  conflicts,  we  most 
j^arnestly  urge  upon  you  the  immediate  presentation  of  the  accompanying  docu- 
rnt^nts  to  your  honorable  body,  and  the  great  necessity  for  early  action  thereon. 
ANith  considerations  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are, 
Restpectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Prank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


[rei'sonal  and  urgent.] 

American  Ck)MMissiON  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  July  22,  1919, 
M.  Georges  Clemen ceau, 

PreHdent  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  President:  We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  sources  of 
lugh  authorities  that,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  you  have  notified 
Aaierlcan  peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the 
Irish  question  Is  concerne<l,  the  matter  is  one  in  which  you  will  take  no  action. 

We  understand  this  decision  covers: 
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1.  That  the  resolution  of  the  American  Senate,  officially  forwarded  to  >'' 
by  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  recommendatWK:* 
contained  therein  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  people  of  Irelaml  i' 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  Is,  by  thli*  actif>i  i 
denied  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  your  entire  disregard  of  American  pub]*- 
opinion  as  rendered  in  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  legislative  h^ttU  \ 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  Ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Mes^rv  ! 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  lnve<r 
gate  into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  inhuman  conduct,  In  violation  of  t.V ' 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  the  British  Government  through  it* 
military  forces  in  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  its  defenseless  people. 

The  knowledge  of  your  decision  in  these  matters,  has  been  up  to  now  wit! 
held  from  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  inforiiu 
tion  will  doubtless  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  attentlft' 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  occupied  in  matters  of  international  ImportHn?* 
in  which,  we  feel  Prance  has  a  material  interest  Arrangements  have  alrea^^* 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  this  decision  on  }i'ii- 
part.  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audlVif* 
may  be  granted  by  you  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  importance  of  Tt:f 
situation,  particularly  in  this  relation  to  the  future  interests  of  Prance.  »»r 
America,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  thi' 
effect  of  this  information,  when  published  there,  needs  no  characterization  h\ 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  tho«e  sam^ 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing  bf^ 
tween  the  French,  American,  and  Irish  peoples 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  with  yoii  a' 
your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and,  with  assurances  of  high  esteem  and 
respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

AifERiCAN  Commission  on  Irish  Indepcxoexce. 
John  Abchdbacon  Mxtrpht, 

CwnmUaioner  in  Charffc, 


Report  on  Conditions  in  Ireland  With  Demand  for  Investigation   bt  thi 

Peace  Conference. 

The  Irish  race  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Ft»N 
ruary,  1919,  provided  by  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  25 
by  the  chairman,  and  instructed  it  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  frt 
Ireland  her  right  of  self-determination. 

This  general  committee  selected  from  its  own  body  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  N«k 
York,  former  Gov.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Illinois ;  and  Michael  J.  Ryaa,  of  Phi> 
delphla,  as  a  special  commission  to  go  to  Paris.  The  Instructions  of  this  sipecii^ 
committee  were  as  follows: 

**  To  obtain  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  bearing  ai 
the  peace  conference,  and  to  place  before  the  conference,  if  that  bearing  be  nor 
given,  the  case  of  Ireland ;  her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determinati<w ; 
and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  her  people." 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Paris  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  commiarioDers  m^ 
addressed  to  President  Wilson  asking  him  to  obtain  from  the  British  Go^i^eeo- 
ment  safe  conducts  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  C3oant  Geo^pe 
Noble  Plunkett,  the  representatives  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  frta 
Dublin  to  Paris  and  return ;  and  also  asking  him  to  accord  an  interview  to  tbr 
American  commission. 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  granting  him  an  interview,  and  fixing  the  time. 

The  President  gave  an  exhaustive  hearing  to  the  case  as  presented  by  Ut 
Walsh,  and  referred  him  to  Col.  B.  M.  House  with  instructions  to  say  that  be 
believed  the  request  a  proper  one,  and  that  it  should  be  granted. 

The  entire  commission  waited  upon  Col.  House,  advised  tiim  of  the  tsasp^ 
tion  of  the  President,  and  presented  the  request  in  writing  tor  safe  oondun« 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  CoL  House  promised  to  take  tbf 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  inunediately  and  to  use  every  eflbrt  to  hiv* 
the  safe  conducts  granted. 
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Upon  the  following  day  Col.  House  announced  to  the  commission,  who  again 
r-allwl  upon  him  In  a  body,  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  prime  minister 
of  Kngland,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  the  safe  conducts  would  be  granted ;  but 
I  hat  Mr.  I^Ioyd-George  was  very  desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  the 
American  commissioners  personally  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Chairman  Walsh 
rake  uji  the  matter  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Oeorge's  confidential  secretary,  Mr.  Philip  Kerr. 

The  eommisslon  notified  Col.  House  at  once  that  they  did  not  seek  a  confer- 
en<*e  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George;  doubted  very  much  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of 
iii<»eting  lilm,  but  finally  agreed  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

T-ater  in  the  day  the  entire  commission  called  upon  Col.  House  and  stated 
thfit,  under  no  circumstances  did  they  wish  to  be  relegated  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
on  the  question  of  the  Issuance  of  the  safe  conducts,  but  were  relying  upon  him, 
Tol.  House,  as  one  of  the  American  commissioners,  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  request.  If  possible.  With  this  clear  understanding  they  would  meet  the 
IMme  ^finister. 

Mr,  Lloyd-George,  on  the  plen  of  being  closely  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  the  Gi'rman  peace  terms,  put  off  the  proposed  meeting  with  the  delegates 
frr>m  time  to  time,  covering  a  period  of  something  like  two  weeks. 

The  Aniericnn  commission  finally  called  upon  Col.  House, /  explained  once 
more  that  no  part  of  the  duties  of  their  mission  called  for  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  and  asked  him  to  address  a  formal  request  for  the  safe  conducts 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera.  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  secure, 
If  possible,  a  prompt  and  direct  answer  to  that  request. 

T^pon  the  same  day,  and  shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  commission  to 
Col,  House,  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallaigh  and  George  Gavan  Duffy,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  republic  in  Paris,  conveyed  an  invitation  from  President 
De  Valera  to  the  commission  to  visit  Dublin,  and  gave,  among  other  reasons, 
the  necessity  for  a  conference  upon  matters  of  grave  importance  at  the  time 
transpiring  In  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  office  of  Col.  House  In  the  Hotel  Crlllon  that  evening 
to  receive  an  answer  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  we  found  Sir  William  Wiseman, 
the  liaison  officer  between  the  American  and  British  embassies  in  Paris.  He 
presented  the  apologies  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  the  delay,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  would  like  to  fix  a  time  for  the  Interview  upon  some  day  of  the 
following  week.  Mr.  Walsh,  speaking  for  the  commission,  replied  that  if  they 
were  to  remain  another  week  in  Paris  before  receiving  an  answer  to  their 
request  for  the  safe  conducts,  they  wished  to  use  the  time  in  a  visit  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  and  of  mak- 
ing a  first-hand  investigation  of  conditions  In  Ireland. 

As  the  passports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  did  not  include  England 
and  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  amended,  which  was  expeditiously 
done,  the  amended  passports  reading  that  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
going  to  Ireland  on  an  "unofficial  political  mission,"  and  the  forms  of  the  pass- 
l>orts  were  made  diplomatic,  which  greatly  facilitated  their  movements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  visit  to  Ireland  demands  were  made  in  the 
English  Parliament  for  a  full  report  from  the  prime  minister  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  was  true  that  he  int«ided  Issuing  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representa- 
tives, and  also  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  have  an  interview  In  Paris  wit^i  the 
members  of  the  American  commission. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  official  answer  for 
the  prime  minister  and  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  not  and  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  granting  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representatives. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  agreed  to  the  visit  of  the  American  commis- 
sion to  Ireland,  hoping  upon  their  retfim  that  he  could  press  upon  them  the 
"  English  point  of  view,**  to  be  used  as  propaganda  In  America. 

The  lord  chancellor,  officially  replying  to  the  same  questions  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  likewise  denied,  on  behalf  of  the  prime  minister,  that  there  was  ever 
any  intention  to  grant  safe  conducts  to  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Plunkett  and  declared  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  prime  minister  to  have  present 
at  his  interview  with  the  American  commission  upon  their  return  from  Ireland 
all  of  the  American  newspaper  correspondents,  so  that  he  (the  prime  minister) 
might  make  a  statement  of  Bngland's  attitude  on  the  Irish  problem  which 
^'outd  tend  to  allay  the  growing  prejudice  against  England  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  passports  were  handed  to  the  American  commissioners  on  the  mom- 
tog  of  ttelr  departure  for  Ireland,  Sir  Willlara  Wiseman  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd- 
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George  wished  the  commission  to  go  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  if  possible  and 
it  was  his  especial  request  that  they  should  visit  Belfast 

Upon  repeating  Sir  William  Wiseman's  resuest  to  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O*0eallaigih 
and  George  Gavan  Duffy,  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  republican  government  nr 
Paris,  they  joined  in  the  request  that  we  should  make  a  close  Investigaticm  <«f 
conditions  in  Ireland,  and  especially  urged  that  we  should  visit  the  jalLs,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  larger  cities,  where,  they  asserted,  hundreds  of  men  aD«1 
women  were  confined  under  circumstances  of  the  most  shocking  nature. 

Crossing  the  Irish  Sea  from  Holyhead  to  Dunleary  we  came  upon  the  fir»t 
evidence  of  the  military  occupation  of  Ireland.  The  vessel  and  wharves  swarnw** 
with  soldiers,  fully  equipped  for  the  field,  going  to  and  coming  from  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  In  Ireland  we  found  soldiers  everywhere.  A  careful  invw^ti 
gatlon  irndo  on  the  day  before  we  left  Ireland  showed  that  the  amiy  if 
occupation  numbers  considerably  over  100,000  men,  to  which  accea»ions  ar^ 
lH»i?ig  umde  daily.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  lorries,  armored  cam,  tanlr* 
nmchine  guns,  bombing  planes,  light  and  heavy  artillery;  and  in  fact  all  of  th* 
engines  of  war  lately  employed  against  the  Central  Powers. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  approximately  15,000  members  of  the  Roy^{ 
Irish  Constabular>\  The  constabulary  is  a  branch  of  the  military  forces.  The? 
are  arme<l  with  rifles,  as  well  as  small  side  arms,  engage  in  regular  drill  an«f 
field  maneuvers.  They  are  never  residents  of  the  districts  which  they  occupy, 
and  have  quarters  in  regular  government  barracks. 

After  our  arrival  in  Ireland  we  conferred  with  President  De  Valera  as  to  th* 
prisons  which  we  should  visit,  and  Mountjoy  Jail,  in  the  dty  of  Dublin,  was 
selected,  for  the  reason  that  it  contained  a  large  number  of  political  piiaoncrs, 
nmny  of  them  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing.  Mountjoy,  so  far 
as  physical  equipment  and  brutality  of  conduct  goes,  is  not  as  bad  as  many  of 
the  other  jails  in  Ireland. 

We  made  our  demand  for  permission  to  visit  this  jail  through  the  munldpai 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  governor  of  the  prison,  a  resident  »>f 
Kngland,  who  had  been  in  oflRee  but  n  few  weeks,  ivfused  us  adraifccior. 
It  was  then  explained  to  Sir  John  Irwin,  chairman  of  the  visiting  Jastiref^ 
of  Mountjoy  prison,  that  the  commission  was  traveling  on  diplomatic  pas^ 
IK>rts  and  was  investigating  conditions  in  Ireland,  partly  at  the  soUcitatioo 
of  the  prime  minister.  With  this  explanation  Sir  John  Irwin,  who  Is  in  sm 
preme  authority  of  the  jail,  overruled  the  decision  of  the  governor  and  «v 
were  admitted  to  Mountjoy. 

When  we  appeared  at  the  gate  we  were  ushered  into  the  office  of  tb^ 
governor,  where  we  found  Sir  John  Irwin.  The  governor  told  us  that  vv 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  prison,  but  with  the  understanding  that  we  shnuki 
not  speak  to  any  prisoner  nor  seek  to  fix  the  identity  of  any  prij«nfD«'r 
exhlbited. 

Although  Mountjoy  is  called  a  jail  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  combinatioii 
of  jail  and  penitentiary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  20  feet  In  heighr 
and  is  larger  than  any  of  the  midwestern  American  penitentiaries,  snob  as 
Jefferson  City  or  Jollet,  and  almost  as  large  as  Sing  Sing.  It  has  inuuen^ 
cell  houses,  built  to  accommodate  approximately  1,000  prisoners.  It  Is  eqitfnv%f 
with  workshops,  where  men  convicted  of  serious  crimes  are  confined  at  hani 
labor.  It  is  also  used  for  the  confinement  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  as  wv4l 
ns  misdemeanants  serving  sentences  for  petty  olfensea 

Exclusive  of  the  political  prisoners,  there  were  but  12  |)er.<^ns  in  confineiiirar. 
all  of  them  undergoing  sentence  for  petty  infractions  of  law. 

One  of  the  men  who  accompanied  us  upon  the  visit  was  an  official  of  the  <it; 
of  Dublin,  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  political  prisoners,  so  that  we  had  th* 
difficulty  in  identifying  them.  They  were  confined  for  the  most  part  In  fn'oap^ 
the  majority  of  them  being  locked  up  in  steel  cages  built  in  the  yards  of  th^ 
prison,  entirely  outside  of  the  buildings  proper.  These  cages  are  «£a>^ 
duplicates  of  those  used  for  wild  animals  in  the  larger  Koologlcsl  ^n^xv^ 
such  as  Lincoln  Park  and  the  Bronx  in  the  United  States. 

Statements  had  been  made  that  unspeakable  outrages  were  being  conunitte* 
against  the  persons  of  these  men  and  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  InlliomI 
upon  them.  That  they  had  been  starved,  beaten,  confined  in  dark  and  noisoiiv 
underground  cells,  otherwise  maltreated,  and  kept  for  days  with  their  haiuK 
handcuffed  behind  their  backs. 

We  attempted  to  secure  statements  from  the  officers,  either  confirming  ««- 
denying  the  charges.  We  were  permitted  to  talk  to  no  one  Inside  the  prtsi* 
except  the  governor.    He  stated  that  no  such  barbarities  bad  been  oommitiM 
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since  lie  had  taken  charge  of  the  prison  a  week  or  two  before.  He  refused  to 
speak  for  any  time  prior  to  that.  He  at  first  denied  that  there  were  under- 
ground cells  in  the  prison.  We  had  been  furnished,  however,  with  a  plan 
showing  their  location,  and  upon  our  insfstance  we  were  allowed  entrance. 
We  found  a  great  number  of  cells  underground  too  narrow  for  human  occupa- 
tion, without  beds  or  covering  for  the  prisoners,  no  ventilation,  pitch  dark,  and 
extremely  cold,  although  the  weather  at  the  time  was  not  severe.  The  chief 
warden  admitted  that  these  cells  were  at  times  occupied  by  prisoners. 

Our  Information,  well  authenticated,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  large  number 
of  political  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  underground  cells  after  we  had 
demanded  admission  the  night  previous. 

We  found  one  of  the  political  prisoners  still  In  solitary  confinement.  ITe 
pn*sented  n  pitiable  spectacle.  The  miserable  cell  was  cold  and  b?»dly  ven- 
tilated. He  was  In  an  unkempt  condition,  highly  nervous,  palpably  under- 
nourished, and  had  a  wild  glare  in  his  eyes.  Indicating  an  extremely  dangerous 
mental  state.  He  tried  to  speak  to  us,  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  the  wanler. 
The  political  prisoners  in  this  jail,  without  exception,  are  men  of  the  highest 
standing — ^journalists,  lawyers,  business  men,  skil1e<l  tradesmen,  and  laborers. 
Many  of  them,  confined  for  months,  have  not  been  Informed  of  the  charge 
against  them.  All  of  them  are  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  When  clmrpw 
are  made — often  of  the  most  trivial  character — ball  Is  denied.  They  were  all 
emaciated  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Of  the  thousands 
Iff  German  pri.<5oners  we  have  seen  in  France  none  of  them  showed  such  wretched 
physical  condition  or  had  countenances  so  marked  with  pain  as  the  prisoners 
in  Mount  Joy. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  prison  we  were  attracted  by  shouts  In  the  rear  of 
the  main  hall  of  the  prison.  Looking  around  we  saw  Pierce  Beasley,  one  of 
the  political  prisoners,  an  Irish  journalist  of  the  highest  standing,  and  one 
of  the  most  beloved  men  In  Ireland,  being  hustled  through  the  back  door- way 
by  a  burly  prison  guard. 

Beasl^  cried  out,  "  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  brute 
who  has  me  in  charge  Is  about  to  punish  me  for  saying,  *Long  live  the  repub- 
lic."* We  immediately  protested  against  the  assault  on  Mr.  Beasley.  The 
governor  of  the  prison  hastened  back  to  where  the  men  were,  and,  after  a 
hurried  whispered  conversation  with  the  guard,  returned  and  said  that  we 
oould  be  assured  that  no  punishment  would  be  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Beasley. 

rpon  our  return  from  the  prison  we  were  furnished  with  detailed  state- 
ments of  others  who  had  been  confined  In  the  prison,  exposing  the  vilest 
» trod  ties  committed  against  prisoners. 

Having  ret'cived  information  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
confined  In  a  smaller  prison  fn  the  town  of  Westport,  County  Mayo,  which 
place  was  invested  by  6*oops,  we  announced  our  Intention  after,  leaving  Mount- 
Joy  jail,  of  visiting  Westport.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of  our  train  upon 
the  following  evening  two  policemen  appeared  at  our  apartments,  and  handed 
US  an  unsigned  typewritten  letter,  notifying  us  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  town  of  Westport,  the  only  reason  given  being  that  It  was 
"  within  a  military  area."    We  proceeded,  nevertheless,  to  Westport. 

.\s  we  approached  the  town  a  company  of  soldiers  met  us  about  three  miles 
out,  and  the  lieutenant  announced,  in  a  surly  tone,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  we  be  permitted  to  enter.  We  demanded  to  see  the  colonel, 
to  whom  we  showed  our  passports,  repeated  the  message  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
•lellveretl  through  Sir  William  Wiseman,  to  the  efl'ect  that  he  wanted  us  to 
visit  all  of  Ireland,  explained  that  we  were  conducting  an  Investigation  under 
the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  advised  him  that  we  understood  that 
revolting  conditions  existed  in  Westport.  The  colonel,  however,  declared  that 
he  would  take  the  full  responsibility  of  not  complying  vith  the  request  of  even 
^  high  a  personage  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  though  he  stated  that 
Jip  was  acting  on  orders  from  the  Government  ofllcials  in  Dublin. 

Many  of  the  persons  we  met  in  the  vicinity  corroborated  the  stories  of  brutal 
treatment  to  which  prisoners  in  the  Westport  jail  were  being  subjected,  the 
details  beUig  horrible  beyond  belief. 

During  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  witnessed  numerous  assaults  in  public  streets 
(^d  highways  with  biiyonets  and  clubbed  rifles  upon  men  and  women  known  to 
^  republicans,  or  suspected  of  being  in  favor  of  a  republican  form  of  govem- 
laent.  Many  of  the  outraged  persons  were  men  and  women  of  exemplary  char- 
ncter  and  occupying  high  positions  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  the 
country, 
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We  took  statements  covering  hundreds  of  eases  of  outrage  and  vlolenc^e  v\>i 
mltted  by  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  English  Government   in   Ire- 
land, the  details  of  which  we  set  forth  herein. 

The  excesses  and  atrocities  detailed  are  either  being  actually  committed  at  tl- 
present  time  or  have  been  committed  within  the  recent  past,  as  a  part  of  i 
scheme  and  plan  to  crush  out  and  repress  the  effort  of  the  Irish  people  to  estjir 
llsh  a  republican  form  of  government  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  basis  of  what  we  witnessed  ourselves,  as  well  as  statem«ot^ 
of  men  and  women  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  we  make  the  following  bi*^ 
dfic  charges: 

(1)  Within  the  past  few  months  at  least  10  cltlzmis  have  been   klll<Hl   »•• 
soldiers  and  constables  under  circumstances  which  in  a  majority  of  the  case* 
coroners*  juries  found  to  be  willful  murder  under  the  laws  of  Englaml ;  tb»- 
last  man  having  been  murdered  in  this  way  less  than  one  month  ago. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  have  gone  unpuiiishe<L 

(2)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  contined  for  months  In  th« 
vilest  prisons  without  any  charges  being  preferred  against  them. 

(3)  At  least  five  men  have  died  as  the  result  of  atrocities  perpetmun] 
upon  them  while  In  prison,  the  post-mortem  examination  in  some  of  the  caiieft 
disclosing  marks  of  violence  upon  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

(4)  Prisoners  are  confined  in  narrow  cells  with  hands  handcuffed  behind 
them  day  and  night.  In  this  condition  they  are  fed  t^y  Jail  attendants. 
They  are  permitted  no  opportunity  of  answering  calls  of  nature,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  lie  in  their  clothing,  befouled  by  human  excrement  for  days  at  a 
time. 

(6)  Persons  are  confined  in  cells  which  are  not  large  enough  for  one  maa 
They  are  not  provided  with  beds  or  bunks  of  any  kind,  but  are  compelIe<i 
to  sleep  upon  the  bare  fioors.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  or  receptacles  to 
contain  the  human  off^,  which  necessarily  accumulates  upon  the  floors 
where  men  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  filth  night  after  night 

(6)  The  food  is  Insufllcient  and  unwholesome.  Prisoners,  men  and  women, 
are  compelled  to  live  for  days  upon  water  and  poorly  baked  sour  and  stal^ 
bread. 

(7)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  discharged  from  lail  wttb 
Impaired  constitutions,  and  are  in  many  cases  incurable  invalids  as  a  remit 
of  their  treatment. 

(8)  During  the  past  winter  and  spring  streams  of  ice-cold  water  werp 
poured  upon  men  confined  in  Jail,  and  they  were  compelled  to  He  aU  nl^t  oo 
cold  fioors  in  unheated  cells  in  their  wet  clothing.  Many  of  them  were  after- 
wards removed  to  outside  hospitals  suffering  with  pneumonia. 

(9)  Police  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  wherr 
political  prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs. 

(10)  Solitary  confinement  in  most  horrible  form  is  generally  practiced 
Numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  Jails  to  Utmuf 
asylums,  rendered  maniacs  by  their  treatment 

(11)  Large  bodies  of  political  prisoners,  in  certain  Jails,  have  beep  ksft 
without  any  food  whatever  for  days  at  a  time. 

(12)  The  right  of  privacy  no  longer  exists  in  Ireland.  The  homes  of  thi^ 
people  are  constantly  being  invaded  by  armed  men,  and  the  occupanta  is- 
eluding  delicate  women  and  young  children,  cruelly  beaten  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated. 

(13)  The  children  of  suspected  republicans,  many  of  tender  years,  are  ki4 
napped  and  their  parents  k^pt  in  ignorance  of  their  whereabouts  for  weelEs. 

(14)  Women  and  children  of  refinement  and  respectability  are  arrested 
without  warrant,  and  in  company  of  rough  and  brutal  soldiers  transported  ti* 
distant  parts  of  Ireland  and  England,  where  they  are  confined  in  Jail  with  t^e 
lowest  prostitutes,  some  of  whom  are  suffering  from  vile  diseases,  and  an- 
compelled  to  use  the  same  toilet  facilities  and  thus  expose  themselves^  to  th* 
danger  of  Infection. 

(15)  The  right  of  private  property  no  longer  exit^ts  in  Ireland.  Places  U 
business  of  republicans  are  invaded  by  soldiers  and  constables*  fixtures  dt- 
stroyed  and  property  confiscated  without  compensation.  In  many  caae^  tt* 
owners  of  such  businesses  and  property  are  utterly  impoverished. 

(16)  Heads  of  hundreds  of  families  have  been  Jailed  or  deported,  leavla^ 
dependent  women  and  children  without  means  of  subsistence,  and  rendcroJ 
oMects  of  public  charity. 

(17)  Men  and  women  on  mere  suspicion  of  having  republican  SiymparhiA^ 
are  being  taken  from  their  homes  and  arrested  upon  the  streets  and  highvr^T^ 
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of  Ireland;  deported  to  England,  or  confined  in  jails  in  remote  places,  while 
their  distracted  families  are  kept  sometimes  for  many  months  in  ignorance 
of  their  whereabouts. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  republican  movement  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom 
have  had  these  atrocities  practiced  upon  their  persons,  are  lawyers,  such  as 
Edward  Duggan,  George  Nichols,  and  John  Hanrahan,  who  rank  relatively 
with  such  men  in  the  United  States  as  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  John  B.  Stanchtleld, 
Levi  Mayer,  or  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

Some  of  the  men  whom  we  actually  saw  in  jail,  in  a  pitiable  condition,  were 
newspaper  men  who  rank  with  Henry  Watterson.  or  the  late  Col.  William  R. 
Nelson,  of  Kansas  City.  This  comparison  is  made  because  two  of  the  prisoners 
in  Mountjoy.  Messrs.  IMerce  Beasley  and  William  Seares,  are  the  owners  or 
principal  stockholders  of  papers  which  they  edit  themselves.  Many  othei*s  we 
actually  saw  in  prison  are  working  newspaper  men  and  corresi)ondents  of  high- 
class  publications,  such  as  Charles  H.  Grasty,  Frank  H.  Simmonds,  and  Her- 
bert Bayard  Swope. 

Among  the  men  we  saw  in  prison  jare  stock  raisers  and  farmers,  business 
men  of  large  affairs,  and  literary  men  of  brilliant  parts  and  of  the  highest 
character. 

We  witnessed  while  In  Ireland  a  biiital  and  unprovoked  assault  by  an  Eng- 
lish colonel  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers  upon  the  person  of  Prof.  John  Mac  Nelll. 
l*rof.  Mac  Neill  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  University,  is  an 
educator  and  publicist  of  the  highest  type,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  occu- 
pies relatively  the  same  position  in  Ireland  that  William  Howard  Taft  or 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  does  in  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION. 

If  England  ever  had  an  educational  system  In  Ireland  It  has  completely 
broken  down.  ^ 

The  Irish  pec^ple  are  taxed  more  for  the  support  of  the  police  and  con- 
stabulary, although  the  country  Is  practically  crimeless  In  the  ordinary  sense, 
than  they  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  Ireland, 
including  the  upkeep  of  the  National  University,  Trinity  College,  as  well  as  all 
the  primary  and  other  schools  In  the  land. 

School  teachers  In  the  primary  schools  are  paid  as  low  as  $4  per  week. 

No  system  of  hygiene  or  sanitation  has  been  installe<l.  The  teeth  of  practi- 
cally all  the  children  are  in  decay,  and  respiratory  and  throat  troubles  exist  to 
an  alarming  degree. 

Lack  of  decent  clothing  and  undernourishment  is  keeping  thousands  of 
children  out  of  school. 

ANTISOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  there  are  20,000  families,  on  an  average  of  five  to 
each  family,  living  in  one-room  tenements.  Infant  mortality  is  appalling. 
Destitution  and  hunger  are  rife. 

Municipal  bodies  and  private  persons  attempted  to  extend  relief,  but  such 
activities  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  English  Government,  which  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

LAND  LAWS. 

The  much  vaunted  land  laws  have  not  appreciably  aided  in  decreasing 
poverty  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  manifold  defects  and  hardships  In  the 
operations  of  the  law,  all  the  farmer  might  gain  by  hla  ownership  of  the  land 
is  taken  away  from  him  by  unjust  taxes  and  monopolistic  control  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  .,  .    , 

When  the  first  land  law  was  passed  in  1881  the  direct  per  capita  tax  in  Ire- 
land was  about  $6  per  head.  At  the  present  time  the  direct  taxation.  Imposed 
by  BritlBh  law,  amounts  annually  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $45  per  head. 

Indirect  taxation  of  the  people  can  not  be  accurately  estimated,  but  Is 
higher  proportionately  than  in  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

The  age-old  curse  of  absentee  landlordism  still  cuts  deeply  Into"  the  economic 
heart  of  Ireland.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Its  most  fertile  acres  are  owned  by 
foreigners.    As  quickly  as  the  rich  crops  are  garnered  they  are  taken  out  of 
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the  country,  and  this  immense  food  supply  and  almost  infinite  source  of  wealtL- 
is  lofift  to  her  people  forever. 

England  has  cut  off  Ireland  from  the  outside  commerce  of  the  world,  allow* 
no  ship  to  come  trans- Atlantic  to  her  ports,  and  thus  controls  the  prices  of  thte 
necessaries  of  life  for  her  inhabitants. 

This  combined  system  of  taxation  and  monopoly  automatically  takes  aii-aj 
the  legitimate  profit  from  the  farmer,  no  matter  how  fertile  the  land,  propltifm^ 
the  season,  or  energetic  the  individual,  and  sucks  the  life  blood  out  of  Jt)^ 
industry. 

LABOB. 

Ireland  has  the  best  organized  and  most  coherent  labor  movement  In  tht 
world.  It  is  being  thwarted  and  suppressed  by  the  army  and  constabulary. 
Wages  of  unskilled  workers  are  below  a  line  which  means  to  them,  hunger,  crUd. 
and  privation.  The  wage  of  skilled  labor  is  far  below  the  minimum  for  decoct 
existence. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  trade-unions  have  a  100  per  cmt 
organization.  We  met  and  interviewed  almost  all  of  the  national  leaders  of 
labor.  The  heads  of  the  National  Irish  Labor  Party,  which  Is  in  control  of  the 
situation,  are,  without  exception,  ardent  republicans,  fully  alive  to  their  rights 
and  insisting  on  self-determination  for  Ireland.  They  have  all  been  the  innficeflt 
victims  of  atrocities  against  their  own  persons  such  as  are  enumerated  hereio, 
in  the  Jails  of  Ireland  and  England. 

They  work  along  traditional  trade-union  lines.  If  their  country  is  not  fren) 
of  foreign  control  and  exploitation,  and  quickly,  many  of  them  declare  that  lo 
sheer  defense  of  their  own  lives,  they  will  be  compelled  to  set  up  local  Soviet 
governments,  and  refuse  longer  to  produce  wealth  for  their  oppressors. 

THE  BEVOLTJnON. 

Ireland  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  100  years  is  absolutely  cut  off  from 
England,  its  regularly  elected  members  of  Parliament  having  with  few  excep- 
tions refused  to  go  to  Westminster.  They  are  attempting,  under  the  guns  »f 
the  English  soldiers,  to  hold  orderly  sessions  in  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin. 

There  is  a  military  organization  of  approximately  200,000  republican  voluri- 
teers  of  fighting  age,  poorly  equipped  as  to  arms,  and  without  artillery.  Tb*? 
appear  to  be  well  officered,  and  seemingly  maintain  a  perfect  organization,  en- 
gaging in  daily  drills  and  frequent  maneuvers.  Upon  all  sides  may  be  hean] 
declarations  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, no  matter  how  great  the  odds  against  them  may  be. 

Guerilla  warfare  of  the  character  which  usually  precedes  major  conflicts  i* 
now  going  on  in  Ireland.  Almost  every  day  there  are  fights  between  small  d^ 
tachments  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  groups  of  republican  volunteers 
One  day  the  British  soldiers  prevail,  witli  the  result  that  citizens  are  kiHe<i 
In  another  day  or  two  perhaps  the  republican  volunteers  are  successful,  with 
the  result  that  soldiers  are  killed.  Frequently  the  British  soldiery  wound  and 
capture  the  volunteers,  and  in  turn  the  volunteers  kill  or  wound  the  soldiers 
and  retake  the  prisoners. 

With  a  ferocity  unparalleled  even  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  wlthiD 
the  past  few  days  men  and  w  omen  have  been  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

The  killing  by  the  British  Government  of  these  republican  volunteers  wouW 
not  settle  the  Irish  problem.  Those  below  the  fighting  age.  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  Ireland,  are  singing  The  Soldier's  Song,  shouting  "  Long  live  the  iv- 
inibllo."  and  tryin.c:  to  enlist  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

ENGLISH   TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Erskine  Childers.  an  English  writer  of  high  repute,  who  served  Grear 
Britain  throughout  the  war  in  the  Royal  Naval  Flying  Corps,  coming  «»at  > 
major,  made  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Irish  situation  In  tlK* 
I.ondon  Daily  Herald  of  May  26,  1919: 

"  I  could  bomb  a  crowd  from  an  aeroplane  with  a  better  conscience  (sntl 
more  skill)  than  engage  in  this  cold  blooded  systematic  condenmation  »f 
respectable  people  to  the  rigors  and  ignominies  of  Jail  life — to  loss  of  heallli. 
loss  of  business  and  career,  too  often  to  loss  of  life ;  not  for  breaking  the  mon 
law,  but  in  very  truth  or  obeying  that  universal  law  which  impels  men  wonlk*' 
of  the  name  of  men  to  become  free." 
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Ix>rd  Cavendish  Bentlnck,  a  Unionist  member  of  the  House  of  Ommons, 
witlxln  the  Inst  month  declared  upon  the  floor  of  that  body,  that  England  was 
not  governing  Ireland,  but  was  engaged  in  a  mere  scuffle  with  the  Irish  people. 

The  lord  chancellor  of  England,  in  an  official  report  to  the  House  of  Lords 
within  the  last  fortnight,  made  the  confession  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  now  In  open  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  British 
Government. 

Right  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  former  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain, 
made  the  following  statement  upon  June  2,  1919,  which  appeared  in  to-day's 
I^ndon  Daily  Mail : 

"  Lord  French  is  at  present  viceroy  of  Ireland,  which  to-day  Is  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  spots  on  the  map,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world." 

DEMAND  FOB  INVESTIGATION. 

All  of  the  charges  herein  made  are  based  upon  the  actual  observation  of  the 
signers  while  in  Ireland,  or  upon  the  statements  of  men  and  women  of  unim- 
peachable character,  who  are  pr^»ared  to  make  direct  legal  proof  of  every 
erime  and  atrodty  set  forth. 

The  GoTenment  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  this  time,  has  measurably  succeeded 
In  hiding  the  details  of  these  atrocities  from  the  peace  conference  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  From  time  to  time,  when  crimes  and  atrocities  are  forced  into 
publicity,  they  are  met  in  three  ways. 

(1)  Some  distinguished  English  statesman  or  high  official,  usually  one  with- 
out personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  solemnly  denies  the  truth  of  the  charges. 

(b)  The  British  press  impressively  and  unanimously  denounces  the  charges 
a»  false,  and  carries  many  communications  from  persons  claiming  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  f&cts,  and  bearing  testimony  to  their  falsi^. 

(c)  QoTemment  investigations  k>efore  partisan  judges,  where  testimony  is 
controlled  by  implicated  officials,  resort  often  being  had  to  intimidation  of  wit- 
ne^ses  and  subornation  of  perjury. 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  in  the  light  of  knovidedge  of  the 
conditions,  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effort  of  England  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence,  in  contravention  of 
the  principles  for  which  the  peace  conference  was  convoked,  we  respeetfully 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same 
to  the  peace  conference,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  alternatiye  sug- 
Kesitions  as  to  its  formation  and  appointment: 

(tt)  That  an  impartial  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference, 
authorized  to  sit  In  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  London,  to  take  testimony  as  to  the 
Hllegeil  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great 
Britain,  or  over  which  that  country  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  control. 

{b)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  immediately  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing. 

The  prime  minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members;  the  elected 
representatives  of  Ireland,  including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans, 
shaU,  by  a  majority'  vote,  select  three  members  of  said  committee;  that  the 
six  members  tlius  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy.  In  case  of  Inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tlie  Unitwl  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
ripht  to  select  Us  o\^ti  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
assist  in  the  investigation,  the  only  restriction  being  that  counsel  so  selected 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  In  good  standing  In  the 
count r>*  of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

We  sincerely  urge  that  If  the  peace  conference  refuses  a  hearing  to  the 
peop'e  of  Ireland,  in  these  circumstances,  the  guilt  for  the  commission  of  these 
monstrous  crimes  and  atrocities,  as  well  as  for  the  bloody  revolution  which 
tnay  shortly  come,  must,  from  this  time  forward,  be  shared  with  Great  Britain 
by  the  members  of  the  peace  conference,  If  not  by  the  peoples  whom  they 
tepresent 

R('$q)ectfully  submitted. 

Amxbican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

Paris,  June  S,  1919, 
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American  Commission  on  I&ish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6.  19iy, 

Deab  Mb.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report  od 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  exposed  by  the  report,  w<f 
beg  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  constder* 
ation,  and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  course  nDd«r 
the  practice  of  the  conference. 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincer^y, 

American  Commission  on  Isish  Ini^^pendence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  5,  1919. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  *'  Be 
port  on  conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace 
conference/'  which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy 
to  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determinatloii. 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  in  secret 
session,  of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  you 
kindly  transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  Hoisi» 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  State  Department 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  consideration,  we  are, 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indrfxhdknck, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansinq, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepbndknce, 

Paris,  June  6, 1919. 
Sir  :  Complying  with  your  request  of  May  1,  ldl9,  made  through  Sir  WUliain 
Wiseman,  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  0*Ceallaigh  and  George  Oavtii 
Dufl^,  the  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  governmoit  tliat  yt^ 
visit  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  \n 
the  use  of  the  military  forces  of  the  English  army  of  occupation,  visited  thf 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities 
and  towns. 
We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendatioos. 
In  order  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  be  informed,  we  herewfOi 
hand  you  copy  of  this  report,  which,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  facts, 
contains  a  demand  for  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  coo- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  docnmen* 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  copie< 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Represehtatlves  and  the  Senate  of  th# 
United  States,  through  the  Secrefary  of  State. 
Resnectfully 

American  Commission  on  Irish  iNDEPSNnexcE. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  Prime  Minister  of  Engl4tnd,  Paris. 
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American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

PariB,  June  8,  1919. 

YouB  Majesty  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  Investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addresser  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  forwarded 
to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

His  Majesty  George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8, 1919, 

Sir:  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement,  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  Viscount  Midleton,  as  to  the  Intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with 
reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation 
of  conditions  In  Ireland. 

We  beg,  theref ore»  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  this  report,  togetlier  with  copies  of  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  David 
L]oyd-(}eorge,  prime  minister. 
IteQ)ectfuny, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepbndbnce. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunns. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Birkenhead, 

Lord  ChanceUor  6f  England,  House  of  Lords, 

London,  England. 


AMERICAN  Commission  on  Irish  Indspendbnce, 

Parte,  June  8, 1919. 

Sir:  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedingB  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  official  statement 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to 
the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet* 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-Oeorge,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indbpendbnob. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 
Mr.  BoitAB  Law, 

Leader  of  the  House  of  Comnums, 

London,  England. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference/*  together  with 
<^ple8  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secreary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  British  prime  minister, 
upon  the  same  subject. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habitually 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.     In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
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oughly  advised  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the  subject 
later,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independexci. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.^  Dunne. 
Editor  London  Times, 

London,  England, 

[This  report  was  given  publicity  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  June  3.  Idld 
Inasmuch  as  the  report  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  suppressed  by  all  of 
the  London  papers  except  the  Daily  News  and  Herald,  speqial  copies  were  for- 
warded to  the  editors  in  London,  accompanied  by  identical  letters  as  above.) 


Reply  to  the  Statement  of  the  Hon.  Ian  MacPhebson,  Chief  SBCBSTAmT  fca 
Ireland,  by  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  American  Commibsio;?  os 
Irish  Independence. 

At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-G^eorge,  prime  minister  of  BnglaiuL 
transmitted  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Parts. 
and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  0*Calleagh  and  George  Cavan  Dufly,  envoys 
of  the  Irish  republic  at  the  peace  conference,  the  American  Commission  on  IrfA 
Independence,  represented  by  Hon.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  former  governor  of  nil- 
nois,  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself  visited  the  four  Prorinoes  of 
Ireland,  including  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  large  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  existing  conditions. 

Upon  June  3,  1919,  the  American  Commission  transmitted  its  report  to  tlie 
peace  conference,  at  the  same  moment  handing  copes  to  President  Wilson,  His 
Majesty  King  George  V,  the  prime  minister  of  England,  and  likewise  forwarding 
copies  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  contained  a  list  of  hideous  atrocities  being  practiced  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  The  report 
was  suppressed  by  the  English  censor  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  press  initially 
printed  incomplete  and  garbled  accounts  thereof. 

After  a  silence  of  more  than  two  weeks  and  upon  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  English  press,  notably  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson,  English 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  issued-  a  categorical  statement  confessing  many  of 
the  charges  denying  others  and  making  explanations  in  the  nature  of  aTotdanrv 
covering  many  of  them.  The  answer  of  Mr.  MacPherson  was  editorially  de- 
nounced by  the  London  Times  as  halting  and  evasive;  by  the  London  NewK 
Manchester  Guarian,  and  London  Herald  as  containing  damaging  and  sluunefol 
admissions  of  misgovemment  and  violation  of  human  rights  in  Irtiand. 

Upon  the  27th  of  July  there  was  released  to  the  American  papers  and  all  nf 
t^  news  agencies  an  additional  answer  by  Mr.  MacPherson  to  the  atroct^ 
charges  reported  by  the  American  Commission,  making  sweeping  denial  of 
the  same. 

An  issue  of  fact  is  thus  clearly  raised.  If  the  original  charges  are  tme. 
England  should  be  execrated  by  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the  world,  and 
Mr.  MacPherson  must  go  down  in  history  as  not  only  the  prime  mover  an«! 
defender  of  the  unspeakable  crimes  and  cruelties  set  forth  In  the  report,  bot  a^ 
a  dishonest  and  untruthful  person.  If  the  charges  are  untrue,  then  the  el^nniM^ 
of  the  report  should  be  exposed  as  malicious  falsifiers. 

The  original  reports  of  the  American  Commission  contained  the  following: 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  tl^ 
conditions  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effect  of  England  to  keep  the  peop}«» 
of  Ireland  in  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence  In  contravention  of  tke 
principles  for  which  the  peace  conference  was  convoked,  we  re^>ectfully  urjpv- 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same  t<f^ 
the  peace  conference,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  alternative  sag- 
gestions  as  to  its  formation  and  appointment : 

(a)  That  an  impartial  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference;  au- 
thorized to  sit  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  London,  to  take  testimony  as  to  iIh 
alleged  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  citizens  of  Greai 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great  Brttait<, 
or  over  which  that  country  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  control. 
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ib)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  immediately  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members ;  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans,  shall, 
by  a  majority  vote,  select  three  members  of  said  committee;  that  the  six 
members  thus  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy,  In  case  of  inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
right  to  select  its  own  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  selected, 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  In  good  standing  In  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

The  latest  answer  by  Mr.  MacPherson,  published  broadcast  In  America,  con- 
sists mainly  of  bald  denials,  unsupported  by  any  citation  to  [sic]  the  military 
authorities  who  have  first-hand  information  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges,  and  without  informative  detailed  proof  to  substantiate  the  same. 

Assuming  that  England  must  eventually  agree  to  an  Impartial  court  of  inquiry 
substantially  along  the  lines  suggested  herein,  we  make  offer  to  prove  the  fol- 
lowing : 

ASSAULT  UPON  PBOF.   MACNEIIX. 

lu  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  investigators  who  witnessed  the  assault, 
we  will  produce  at  least  20  impartial  persons  who  saw  the  assault  and  who  will 
testify  to  its  brutal  nature  and  the  Insults  which  accompanied  It. 

FOUnCAL  PBISONEBS  IN  ANIMAL  CAGES. 

To  prove  that  the  prisoners  in  Mountjoy  Prison  were  exhibited  in  cages 
ordinarily  used  for  wild  animals,  we  will  produce  photographs  of  the  cages 
\inles8  they  have  been  removed,  in  which  event  we  will  produce  at  least  50 
prisoners  who  occupied  them  and  a  countless  number  of  Impartial  witnesses 
who  saw  them. 

VICTIMS  RENDERED  INSANE. 

We  will  produce  the  records  of  the  jails  and  insane  asylums,  as  well  as  the 
victims  who  have  recovered,  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  have  not,  to  prove 
our  charges  that  numbers  of  Irish  republicans  were  rendered  insane  by  their 
treatment. 

PNEUMONIA  VICTIMS. 

We  will  produce  hospital  records,  testimony  of  physicians  of  the  highest 
standing,  ns  well  ns  inteWigent  and  impartial  witnesses  who  treated  and  saw  the 
victims  while  suffering  from  pneumonia,  caused  by  having  cold  water  thrown 
\i\yon  them  from  a  hose  in  different  prisons,  also  names  and  death  certificates  of 
those  who  died  from  the  treatment. 

DEAD,    WOUNDED,   AND  DISABTJID. 

We  will  produce  a  list  of  the  dead,  those  who  were  permanently  maimed  and 
(lisfifnired  by  the  atrocities  practiced  upon  them;  also  a  list  of  those  whose 
health  has  been  shattered  and  who  have  been  rendered  incurable  invalids  by 
their  treatment,  all  accompanied  by  names  and  dates. 

VIOLENT  SUPPRESSION  OF  LABOR. 

We  will  produce  proof  that  the  leaders  of  the  national  labor  movement  have 
l)e<»n  arrested  without  being  informed  of  any  charge  against  them,  confined  in 
Jail  In  many  instances  for  weeks  and  months ;  that  while  so  confined  they  were 
treated  with  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty;  that  their  activities  are  spied 
upon  by  an  army  of  detectives  and  their  meetings  infested  by  agents  provoca- 
tive; that  their  orderly  meetings  have  been  dispersed  by  the  military  authorities 
on<l  violent  assaults  committed  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  seeking  to 
carry  on  the  orderly  business  of  their  orcra nidations ;  that  pennanent  machlne- 
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gun  emplacements  have  been  erected  and  guns  mounted  thereon  by  the  military 
engineers  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  so  that  Liberty  Hall  in  Dublin,  the  liead- 
quarters  of  the  Irish  National  Labor  Union,  may  be  subjected  to  destructive 
assaults  at  a  moment's  notice. 

INDISPUTABLE  PBOOF  OF  OTHEB  CHABGE8. 

These,  as  well  as  the  other  charges  in  the  original  and  supplemental  report 
of  the  investigators,  we  are  ready  to  substantiate  not  only  by  the  testimoor 
of  the  victims,  but  by  hundreds  of  disinterested  witnesses,  including  past  and 
present  members  of  the  English  Army  and  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  who, 
sickened  at  the  atrocious  acts  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  and  witness 
either  resigned  their  commissions  or  now  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  their  careers 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  Justice. 

The  issue  now  has  been  clearly  made  and  formally  submitted  to  the  people  ««f 
the  United  States  and  the  world  by  the  official  reports  of  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Irish  Independence  and  the  formal  reply  of  Hon.  Ian  MacPhersrtru 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  representing  Great  Britain  in  the  controversy.  We 
respectfully  submit,  not  only  in  Justice  to  the  character  of  the  signers  of  our 
original  report,  which  we  assert  to  have  been  unjustly  and  maliciously  a«- 
salled,  but  to  the  cause  of  a  righteous  and  enduring  peace,  that  unless  tb»' 
English  Government  quickly  agrees  to  the  institution  of  an  impartial  court  «»f 
inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  its  case  should  go  by  default  and  England  aiu<t 
stand  convicted  by  thinking  mankind  as  a  cruel  marauder  of  human  rights  an«l 
the  one  remaining  government  of  the  world  imposing  its  rule  upon  others  by 
force  of  arms  and  exploiting  weaker  peoples  by  ugly  might  alone. 

Frank  P.  Walsh, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

New  Yokk,  August  4*  1919. 

[Copy  of  cablegram.] 

New  York,  August  8,  191$, 
Ian  MacPhebson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

Dublin  Castle,  Dublin,  Ireland: 

Am  forwarding  you  by  mail  to-day  reply  to  your  statement  denying  facts  set 
forth  in  report  of  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  dated  June  8^ 
1919,  so  that  you  may  be  advised.  Meantime  I  can  not  overlook  the  isstue  »»f 
personal  veracity  and  honor  which  you  have  injected  into  the  oontroversr. 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  unless  you  immediately  join  in  request  for  appoint- 
ment of  impartial  committee  of  inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  I  shall  publMv 
stigmatize  you  as  a  falsifier  and  your  answer  to  our  report  as  a  piece  of  willfu' 
mendacity  on  t^e  part  of  a  high  official  unparalleled  in  the  field  of  crooked 
politics. 

Frank  P.  Walsh, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  to  say,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
Fall,  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  accede  to  whatever  is  the  pleasure 
of  this  committee. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  want  nothing  secret,  Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Neither  do  we  want  any- 
thing secret.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  certain  elements  about 
it  that  we  thought  thev  would*  prefer  to  have  held  confidential. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  They  were  our  delegates,  we?e 
they  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  and  we  claim,  and  I  presented  a  leml  argument 
to  Secretary  Lansing  on  the  proposition,  that  they  had  in  no  wav 
divested  themselves  of  their  official  character;  that  they  were  sent 
over  there  for  this  purpose;  that  they  not  only  had  flie  ri|^t  to 
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theso  men,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose,  in  having  an  interview  with  us  after  we  came 
back  fro  a  Ireland,  to  state  the  *  English  case'  to  the  American  press  representatives 
and  eer\'^e  England  and  not  serve  the  people  whom  we  were  representing  over  here. 
Did  you  read  that?*' 

The  President  said,  "  Now,  Walsh,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  anything  that  was  said 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Lords,  except  to  say  this,  that  I  was 
making  an  effort,  and  Col.  House  was  making  an  effort,  and  that  we  thought  we  were 
well  on  the  way  of  getting  de  Valera  and  his  associates  over  here,  but  the  speeches 
of  you  gentlemen  gave  such  offense  that  the  whole  thing  had  to  be  abandoned.** 

Sir.  Walsh  said,  **Mr.  President,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lansing,  to  which 
we  have  received  no  reply,  asking  him  what  were  the  utterances  that  offended  these 
eontlemen,  and  who  were  the  persons  who  were  offended.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able. 
Mr.  President,  to  answer  it.    Was  it  Mr.  Lloyd-George?'* 

The  President  said,  **I  have  not  said  anything  about  Mr.  Lloyd-George.**  Mr. 
Walsh  said,  *'Who  was  it,  then,  to  whom  we  gave  offense?"  The  President  replied, 
•  Well,  I  would  say  that  you  offended  the  whole  British  Government.**  Mr.  Walsh 
then  said,  **Well,  then,  you  do  not  accept  what  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  not  going  to  allow  them  over  in  any  event?**  The  President  said,  "Mr. 
Walsh.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  Mr.  Lloyd-George.** 

yir.  Walsh  said.  **  \^uld  you  be  good  enough  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  were  offended, 
anfl  if  that  was  what  stood  in  the  way,  if  two  others  would  come  before  them  that  had 
not  given  such  offense,  would  they  answer  their  request?'*  The  President  said 
'There  is  no  use  discussing  that;  I  don*t  know  what  the  British  Government  would 
say.  and  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  on  the  subject.** 

The  President  continued,  *'I  want  you  gentl  oen  to  understand  that  our  position 
i3  this:  That  we  are  dealing  officially  with  these  Governments.  You  would  not  want 
us  to  make  representations  or  engtige  in  an  effort  that  might  involve  the  sending  of 
troops  into  Europe,  and  I  know  that  our  people  would  not  want  that.  What  I  am 
«a\-ing  t<5  you  is  that  we  can  not,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  we  have  at  anv 
time  since  we  have  been  here,  do  anything  in  this  matter  of  an  official  nature;  but  1 
want  to  eay  to  you  that  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Ireland  and  her  people  and 
her  caujse.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  others  when  I  say  that  all  we  could  do  unofficially  we 
ha»e  been  doin^  and  will  do.** 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  ''In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  may  I  ask  if 
any  of  your  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  anything  except  securing  to  these 
people  the  right  of  self-determination,  and  the  right  to  have  a  free  government  just 
Uk«-  the  Government  of  the  United  States?**  The  President  said,  **What  I  will  say 
tu  vou  is  this:  That  vou  know  the  lines  that  we  were  discussing." 

Mr,  W'alsh  siad,  *'Mr.  President,  the  Irish  people  believe  m  these  principles  that 
you  laid  down,  and  believe  that  they  come  wholly  within  the  description  of  a  people 
wh(  se  people  have  determined  their  own  rights  with  reference  to  their  government. 
And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  That  no  mediations  or  negotiations  or 
int4?rcourBe  with  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  can  possibly  accomplish  any- 
thing at  this  time.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  any,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
do  not  desire  anyone  else  to  have  any  for  us.  The  attitude  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  this:  Bv  force  of  arms,  by  an  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland,  it  is  assuming  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  It  can  do  anything  to  Irelana  or  for  Ireland  that  its  might  gives 
it  The  power  to  do.  So  that  if  England  has  anything  that  it  thinks  is  good  for  the 
Irish  people  it  has  the  power  to  impcise  it  at  once.  In  addition  to  this  the  Irish  people 
have  a  nght  to  say,  *  We  will  die  before  we  will  live  under  any  such  law.*  So  that 
no  discussion  or  mediation  or  negotiation  that  you  or  anybody  else  would  have  with 
the  representatives  of  the  English  Government  could  do  anything  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
President,  you  mentioned  having  your  attention  called  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  requesting  safe  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Plunkett."  The  President  said,  "Yes;  you  saw  that.'*  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Yes:  but 
I  onU'  saw  the  ne>»-Bpaper  tex  t  of  it :  we  wired  for  the  text  and  did  not  get  it .'  *  "  Well , ' ' 
thp  President  said,  *'i  saw  that;  we  have  been  advised  of  it."  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Mr. 
PTPsident,  what  action  do  you  propose  to  take  on  the  request  of  the  Senate?  "  The 
Prosident  replied,  "That  is  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  our  full  con- 
ference." 

Mr,  Walsh  said,  "Now,  then,  we  should  direct  our  efforts,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the 
other  reprefHjnlatives  on  the  committee  of  four  and  see  whether  or  not  we  are  going 


allowed  to  meet  you,  how  would  you  suggest  that  this  or  any  similar  matter  could  get 
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before  your  Committee  of  Four?"     ''Well,"  said  the  President,  "I  know  of  n£>  «^' 
except  to  take  it  up  with  them  individually." 

Mr.  Walsh  said  to  the  President.  "Mr.  President,  when  you  uttered  those  w«^i- 
declaring  that  all  nations  had  a  right  to  self-determination;  that  it  was  an  issue  tla 
had  to  be  settled  and  once  for  all.  and  settled  on  the  aide  of  justice — those  exprew  l* 
I  have  read  to  you — ^you  voiced  the  aspirations  of  countless  millions  of  people  that  ^J^ 
been  saying  them  to  each  other,  and  begging  governments  that  oppressed  them  • 

jcognize  them.  When  you,  as  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  w.ir{»: 
ittered  them,  and  they  received  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  nan-  a* 
^it  became  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  These  people  are  imbued  with  the  principle.  Th'- 
may  be  killed  trying  to  vindicate  it.  but  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  8ubjectii>n  ' 
the  action  of  diplomats,  government  officials,  or  even  governments.  They  are  n*- 
jiow, "  The  President  said:  "You  have  touched  on  the  great  metaph>'8ical  trac^i 
)f  to-day.     My  words  have  raised  hope  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  pJeople.    It  u»  k 

"  ih  that  they  have  that:  but  could  you  imagine  that  you  could  revolutinmjtr  r- 

rorld  at  once,  could  you  imagine  that  those  peoples  could  come  into  that  at  onr^ ' 
^Ir.  Walsh  replied.  "I  can  imagine  them,  if  anyone  denied  it,  struggling  to  come  int  :* 
it  once,  if  it  were  denied  in  the  place  where  tliey  expected  they  were  to  have  it  oui' 
/and  to  have  it  settled  definitely  once  and  for  all. " 

The  President  said,  "  Wlien  I  gave  utterance  to  those  words.  I  said  them  withf»ut  *^' 
knowledge  that  nationalities  existed,  which  are  coming  to  us  day  after  day.    ( >f  c  ^tr- 
Ireland's  case,  from  the  point  of  view  of  population,  from  the  piint  of  \'iew  of  the  •^xviS 
gle  it  has  made,  from  the  point  of  interest  that  it  has  excited  in  the  world,  and  <*3\>* 
ally  among  our  own  people,  whom  I  am  anxious  to  ser\^e,  is  the  outpt'indinir  r\<*'  \  . 
small  nationality.     You  do  not  know  and  can  not  appreciate  the  anxieties  that  1  ht^ 
experienced  as  the  result  of  these  many  millions  of  people  having  their  hopes  rii'=»'. 
by  what  I  have  said.     For  instance,  time  after  time  I  raise  a  question  here  in  ao   ^  i 
ance  with  these  principles,  and  I  am  met  with  the  statement  that  Great  Britain   " 
France  or  some  of  the  other  countries  have  entered  int:>  a  S')lemn  treaty  obliirati  a 
I  tell  them  but  it  was  not  in  accord  with  ju.'^tice  and  humanity;  and  tlien  thev  t-ll 
me  that  the  breaking  of  treaties  is  what  has  brought  on  the  greater  part  of  the  ^  ir- 
that  have  been  waged  in  the  world.     No  one  knows  the  feelings  that  are  in«idv 
me  while  I  am  meeting  with  these  people  and  discussing  these  thinsrs.  and  a?  t^'^ 
things  that  have  been  said  here  go  over  and  over  in  my  mind  I  feel  it  m  ist  pr»fMun«il'. 
It  distre?seg  me.     But  I  believe,  as  you  gentlemen  do,  in  Divine  Providence.  ur<i  ' 
am  in  His  hands,  and  I  don't  care  what  happens  me  individually.     I  believe  ibr- 
things  and  I  know  that  countless  millions  of  other  people  believe  them.  *' 

Gov.  Dunne  said:  "Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the  addresses  made  by  u?  i. 
Ireland,  which  you  sav  have  given  offense  to  the  Briti^  authorities,  were  alone  tb*^ 

nes:  That  we  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  republican  form  of  government  i 
America  for  many  years,  and  that  we  had  grown  great  and  prosperous  as  a  repuUj' 
that  we  were  pleased  to  note  that  they  had  in  a  fairly  held  election  determine<1  i^ 
they  desired  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  ttat  we  congratulated  them  ur-v 
their  choice  and  noped  that  their  aspirations  would  be  consimimated.  the  ^  er>'  siir- 
sentiments  that  we  nad  always  held  and  thought  in  America,  and  to  which  the  j^k"  ]<• 
of  Ireland  had  responded?" 

The  President  replied,  "Yes,  Gov.  Dunne,  but  suppose  that  diu'ing  our  war  oi  irf 
rebellion  an  Englisnman  had  declared  that  the  Soutn  had  a  right  to  secede,  or  a.V. 
with  the  South,  nobody  would  have  criticized  him  for  that;  but  suppose  that  b»-  h*: 
gone  into  the  South  while  the  rebellion  was  going  on  or  immediately  t>efore  llie  :y\*^- 
lion,  would  not  our  Government  have  said  that  he  was  fomenting  the  rebelli^ci' 

Gov.  Dunne  said:  "There  is  no  parallel  here.  Here  is  a  people  who,  arttr  '.h' 
armistice,  hold  an  election  under  the  forms  and  securities  of  British  law.  and  de<•l«^^. 
for  a  republic,  and  I  don't  believe  the  cases  are  in  any  way  similar." 

Mr.  Walsh  then  interjected:  "If  you  are  drawing  that  comparison  betw-eeu  t'' 
Southern  States  attempting  the  exercise  of  that  called  'the  right  of  seceetstion  *  and  :"" 
case  of  Ireland,  I  am  compelled  to  sav,  1  do  not  see  the  parallel.  Would  >x>u  yW^* 
state  in  vhat  way  the  cases  are  similar?" 

Mr.  WaL^ih  continued:  "Of  course,  Ireland  has  a  separate  nationality:  it  is  a  U2\^^ 
that  has  always  asserted  its  nationhood  except  when  represped  by  o\  erwhelinrj: 
force,"  and  then  asked  the  President  where  the  parallel  was.  The  Presidenl  rr»nl»-- 
that  he  did  not  say  it  was  a  parallel  case. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  interview  the  President  said:  "I  wish  that  ycai  w.  ji: 
bear  in  mind  that  1  came  here  with  very  high  hopes  of  carrying  out  the*  print  i|^' 
as  they  were  laid  down.     I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  all  I  came  after.     1  5houl'  1 3«a 
1  should  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal — no,  I  will  put  it  this  way — there  wer\^  j  I  ■ 
of  thinijs  that  I  hoped  for  but  did  not  get." 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Now,  when  we  went  over  there  we  expected  to  meet  this 
situation :  Tlie  President  had  said  this  fight  was  for  the  right  of  small 
nations  to  control  their  own  lives  and  to  govern  themselves.  He  said 
that  the  issue  was  not  made  by  men  or  women,  but  was  made  by 
events;  tiat  this  principle  was  to  apply  to  those  whom  we  did  not 
like  as  well  as  to  tnose  whom  we  did  like;  that  there  was  to  be  a  peace 
conference  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  that  that  conference  was  to 
be  composed  not  of  diplomats,  as  such  conferences  had  been  before, 
not  of  statesmen,  not  of  governments,  but  of  peoples  through  their 
representatives;  and  so  these  people,  meeting  in  race  convention,  a 
homogenous  people  with  their  boundaries  fixed  by  God  himself,  by 
the  sea,  a  people  who  had  retained  their  culture  through  the  cen- 
turies, a  people  who  had  maintained  their  social  institutions  in  spite 
of  all  sorts  of  repression  of  armies  of  occupation,  aye,  may  I  say,  a 
people  who  shed  their  most  precious  blood  at  least  once  every  genera- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  repel  the  invader  who  was  occupymg  their 
country — these  people  met  in  race  convention  and  sent  us  as  their 
representatives  to  the  peace  conference,  and  we  believed  that  when 
we  got  there  we  would  find  a  conference  of  delegates.  These  people 
had  held  a  plebescite  in  December  under  the  forms  of  Enfflisn  law, 
under  every  disadvantage  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  bv 
an  overwhelming  majoritv  had  agreed  to  come  under  these  princi- 
ples for  which  so  many  oi  our  soldiers  died.  When  they  did  it  they 
separated  from  England.    They  refused  to  go  to  Westminster. 

They  set  up  their  own  congress,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentle- 
men, because  I  speak  here  as  an  American  of  America,  that  1  give 
the  American  thought  when  I  say  as  an  American  of  Irish  blood  that 
if  the  great  test  was  put  between  America  and  any  other  nation  upon 
this  earth,  including  the  one  for  which  we  have  so  deep  a  sentimental 
attachment,  that  we  would  see  Ireland  go  to  the  fathomless  depths 
of  the  sea  and  disappear  as  compared  to  our  own  country,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  when  these  men  separated  from  England, 
when  this  Irish  people  separated  from  England,  they  separated 
forever.  [Applause.]  They  have  a  volunteer  army  of  200,000 
trained  men,  not  well  equipped,  of  course,  but  none  will  say  in  this 
presence  that  they  will  not  go  out  with  their  rude  weapons  and 
fight  to  the  death,  because  men  are  doing  it  in  India,  where  women 
and  cldldren  are  being  bombed.  They  are  doing  it  in  Egypt,  where 
villages  are  being  ravaged  and  people  are  being  killed  on  tne  street. 
Thev  are  doing  it  in  20  different  countries  among  20  different  groups 
at  tne  very  time  that  peace  was  signed.  So  we  believed  that  under 
the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  we  would 
present  our  case,  we  would  show  that  Ireland  came  strictly  within 
the  definition  which  he  gave  and  that  automatically  Ireland  would 
have  the  right  to  self-determination.  But  we  found  no  such  body 
in  Paris,  We  found  that  70  men  or  more  had  assembled  there;  that 
immediately  upon  assembling  they  had  abrogated  all  their  rights. 

They  were  like  the  minority  stockholders  in  a  corporation  that 
appointed  a  board  of  directors,  and  they  appointed  a  board  of 
directors  of  10.  The  main  body  had  met  only  four  times  in  session 
op  to  the  time  we  left  Paris.  Tney  appointed  a  board  of  directors  of 
10.  That  board  of  directors  appointed  a  committee  of  four.  One 
of  them  was  found  to  have  no  influence  and  was  set  aside,  so  they 
got  down  to  a  committee  of  three.   We  found  that  there  was  no  small 
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nation  given  a  hearing  before  that  board.  We  found  that  there  was 
no  abstract  right  contended  for  by  any  small  nation  laid  down  as 
the  principle  of  action  by  that  committee  of  three.  And  from  now 
on  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  we  will  call  them  the  Big  Three 
instead  of  the  JBig  Four. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  present  over  there,  Mr. 
Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Senator,  I  hung  around  the  Hotel  Crillon  until 
I  wore  out  several  pairs  of  shoes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  the  record  to  show  thai 
you  are  speaking  from  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  and  I  am 
putting  so  much  "  I "  m  this  case  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ani 
a  witness  or  an  advocate  or  what  I  am  here ;  but  I  was  there,  and  the 
record  shows  at  least  thepart  that  I  took. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  ask  you  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  indeed,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  how  many  i)eople  did  this  board  of  di- 
rectors, as  you  call  it,  consist  at  the  time  you  were  corresponding 
with  them  with  a  view  of  getting  the  case  of  Ireland  laid  before  the 
peace  conference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  were  10  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  it  hhc. 
vanished  down  to  3.  I  am  just  giving  my  view  of  it,  of  course,  as  I 
looked  at  it  at  first  hand,  in  a  sort  of  a  way.  We  were  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  diplomats,  not  Parisian  diplomats.  We  had  to  take  it 
as  we  glanced  at  it,  and  we  found  that  committee  of  three.  Of 
course,  Japan  could  have  sat  in  there,  but  it  was  the  joke  of  Paris. 
"  What  are  the  Japs  going  to  do?"  The  other  members  were  wi^liin<r 
to  the  Almighty  that  they  would  do  something  besides  just  sit  ther«? 
and  blink;  but  England  had  winked  at  Japan,  of  course.  Japan 
went  in  there  under  that  broad  plan,  the  equality  of  Nations,  the 
equal  recognition  of  all  nationals ;  but  Japan  already  had  her  secret 
treaty,  she  already  had  her  understanding.  She  did  not  need  to  be 
there.  Wliat  she  wanted  was  to  maintain  her  grasp  on  Korea  and  to 
get  Shantung.    Of  course  she  dropped  out.    She  was  well  attended  to. 

Now,  instead  of  dealing  with  small  nations  over  there  they  dealt 
with  reparations,  they  dealt  with  indemnities,  they  divided  up  terri- 
tories, they  created  new  nationalities,  some  of  them,  I  understand,  by 
mistake.  They  drew  lines  and  sometimes  did  not  know  what  country 
some  of  these  nationals  were  put  into.  Around  that  place  were  all 
of  these  peoples  trying  to  get  a  voice.  I  believe  that  nad  we  had  4 
little  more  practical  statesmanship  we  might  have  organised  the 
small  nations  of  the  world  on  the  principles  of  the  14  points  and 
started  out  and  won  it  for  the  world.  I  really  do  [applause] :  J>e- 
eause  the  Lithuanians  were  there,  the  Arabians  were  there,  the  Chi- 
nese were  there,  the  Esthonians  were  there,  the  Georgia  republican^ 
were  there,  the  East  Indians  were  there,  and  all  the  others  were 
there.  They  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  commission, 
to  find  out  from  us  what  was  the  reason  why  the  14  points  were  not 
beijig  applied.  So  after  they  finished  this  work  as  far  as  it  could  l» 
finished — the  departure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  put  ai> 
end  to  it — we  applied  to  the  "  Big  Three."    I  am  not  going  into  omt 
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correspondence,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  they  said  that  unofficially 
they  loved  us,  but  officially  they  were  ready  to  jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  we  came  in.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  afraid  of. 
Surely  they  were  not  afraid  of  England.  Let  them  look  at  Ireland. 
Nine  himared  soldiers  held  off  40,000  for  over  a  week.  Let  them 
look  back  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  that  fought  so  well 
against  unequal  odds.  Surely  it  was  not  fear.  But  as  I  say,  un- 
officially they  loved  us,  but  officially,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do  not 
believe  they  liked  to  see  us  come  into  the  Crillon  Hotel. 

In  the  interviews  which  we  are  now  to  submit  under  the  request 
of  this  committee  we  will  give  the  interviews  that  we  had  with  all 
these  gentlemen.  Our  correspondence  will  show — I  want  to  speak 
plainly — how  they  dodged  us.  It  would  have  been,  I  may  say,  more 
agreeable  to  us  and  would  have  called  for  our  admiration  to  a  greater 
extent  if  they  had  just  said,  "  We  don't  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  you";  but  they  did  not  do  that.  They  recognized  us  just 
as  far  as  they  could  unofficially,  and  we  claim,  of  course,  officially. 
So  when  the  thing  broke  up 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
one,  aside  from  the  American  delegation,  that  was  objecting  to  your 
being  heard,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  yes;  let  me  tell  you.  Let  me  say  this,  Senator 
Borah,  as  it  will  appear  here,  that  we  were  prevented  from  being 
lieard  by  the  representative  of  George  V  directly,  for  this  reason, 
because  now  as  I  study  this  covenant  of  the  league  I  see  many 
angles  that  I  did  not  see  before,  and  I  recall  that  when  that  com- 
mittee of  four  went  into  session  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world  they  agreed  that  they  would  not  hear  anyone  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  we  were  the  people — ^that  is,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  race;  when  I  say  "  we"  I  mean  the  representatives 
of  these  other  races — ^that  had  the  great  concern. 

Now,  when  that  committee  adjourned  by  the  departure  of  the 
President,  we  for  the  first  time  got  the  league  of  nations.  I  say 
here  now,  and  I  want  to  put  it  in  this  record,  that  that  league  of 
nations  was  never  assented  to,  even  by  the  ones  who  signed  it,  in 
the  sense  that  we  understand  it.  Anyone  who  was  present  at  the 
Quay  d'Orsai  when  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  was  so 
splendidly  and  dramatically  read  by  our  President,  and  has  seen 
them  jumping  up  all  over  the  room,  wanting  to  say  a  word — ^j-ou 
could  not  tell  who  they  were — but  Clemenceau,  the  lion  of  France, 
blandly  said,  "  There  being  no  objection,  the  covenant  of  the  league 
is  aOTeed  to."  We  used  to  have  what  we  called  mob  primaries  out 
in  Missouri,  and  I  guess  some  of  you  gentlemen  had  them,  where 
the  chair  would  recognize  only  one  man  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
10  to  bring  in  a  list  of  delegates  to  attend  the  convention,  and  the 
committee  of  10  always  returned  with  a  list  containing  their  own 
names,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bkandegee.  You  speak  of  these  interviews  you  had.  Did 
you  have  a  stenographer  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  >io;  we  did  not  have  a  stenographer,  but  the  minute 
we  came  away,  every  time,  we  dictated  to  a  stenographer  what  had 
occurred  in  the  conference;  and  in  the  last  one,  the  one  with  the 
President,  I  had  a  gentleman  present  who,  of  course,  could  be  a 
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witness,  and  there  were  two  of  us,  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself,  and  wp 
immediately  dictated  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  anj 
dispute  about  the  facts.  If  so  we  would  like  to  appear  before  thi* 
committee  again,  and  perhaps  point  out  logically  other  things  that 
coincide  exactly  with  what  was  said  in  that  interview. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  was  for  a  league  of  nations  such  as  I  have  tried 
to  set  out  here,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  a  bad  league  of  natiom. 
I  was  willing  to  take  one  that  was  not  a  good  league  of  nation.-, 
I  had  gotten  the  French  thought — the  thought  of  France — ^that  thi> 
is  a  rotten  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations;  but  it  is  not  possiMf 
to  start  unless  you  have  some  sort  of  a  league,  and  vou  can  not  hatt- 
a  robust  and  a  good  league  by  strangling  it  to  cieath  in  infancy. 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  that  thought.  I  studied  that  league  covenanr 
coming  back  on  the  boat,  and  having  studied  that  league  covenani 
I  say,  so  far  as  my  limited  capacity  goes  and  my  ability  to  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not  a  league  of  nations  to  prevent  war,  but  it  is  a 
league  of  nations  to  foment  war;  it  is  a  league  of  nations  to  put 
the  shackles  of  injustice  on  almost  half  the  people  of  the  worul: 
to  embroil  us  in  wars  and  in  contests  such  as  our  country  has  never 
known  before. 

In  order  to  be  plain — ^it  is  with  regret  that  I  will  send  my 
resignation  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  coincidentally  with 
the  little  eflfort  I  am  making  to-day — ^I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  t?a^ 
that  that  whole  covenant  of  the  league  is  so  shot  through  x^Vn 
injustice,  that  the  subtle  Europjean  minds  have  so  covertly  an»l 
successfully  planted  their  ideals  in  it  in  contradiction  to  the  ideal- 
of  the  American  people,  that  no  interpretation  and  no  amendment 
can  make  it  an  honest  document.    [Applause.] 

Now,  if  I  may  be  indulged  for  a  moment,  about  this  league*  \tv? 
have  a  certain  concept.  We  have  been  reproached  for  being  i 
material  people.  Over  there  I  saw  a  cartoon  that  hurt  my  feelin^a, 
portraying  America  something  like  Davenport's  cartoons  used  v* 
do,  with  dollar  marks  all  over  Uncle  Sam's  clothes.  We  have  been 
criticized  for  being  chasers  of  the  almighty  dollar  and  for  not 
having  the  high  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  people. 

Senator  Knox.  That  cartoon  represented  the  dollars  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  represented  the  dollars  they  wanted;  very  good 
But  that  criticism,  as  I  say,  is  being  made,  Mr.  Senator,  Xow 
we  have  certain  ideals.  This  Government  was  founded  upon  them. 
We  believe  that  they  have  not  only  been  good  for  us,  but  they 
have  been  good  for  the  world.  The  great  contribution  that  I^resi- 
dent  Wilson  made  to  this  war  was  in  his  declaration  upon  goin^ 
into  the  war,  in  the  addresses  that  he  made  to  you  gentlemen  at 
different  times,  and  in  public ;  because,  as  I  had  the  privilege  oi 
telling  him,  when  he  made  those  declarations  of  the  right  of  every 
man  and  women  to  control  their  own  life  destinies,  he  said  what 
was  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  brains  of  countless  millions  of  people- 
all  of  them,  practically,  except  the  men  who  held  mastery.  He 
declared  principles  for  which  thousands  have  died  what'  might 
otherwise  have  been  ignominious  deaths  u^on  the  scaffold*  for 
which  countless  millions  have  served  time  in  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries; and  are  doing  it,  I  may  add,  in  Ireland  to-day;  and  when 
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he  did  it,  be  gave  utterance  to  the  idea  that  set  the  world  free.  By 
your  action  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  you  may  cause 
the  butchery  of  many  more  thousands,  but  that  ideal  will  live.  The 
people  of  the  world  have  been  made  free,  and  they  have  been  made 
free  by  us;  and  if  our  temporary  servants — or  representatives,  to 
be  more  polite,  because  we  have  no  rulers — forget  those  principles, 
then  by  the  strength  of  our  intellects  and  by  the  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  we  will  get  new  servants  and 
other  representatives  who  will  carry  those-  principles  to  their  final 
consummation.    [Applause.  ] 

I  will  only  trj'  to  urge  the  fundamentals  of  this  plan. 

Senator  Faul.  Mr-  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing be  extended  indefinitely,  until  it  is  concluded. 

Senator  New.  I  second  that  motion. 

Senator  Faul^  It  is  the  first  chance  that  the  American  people 
have  had  for  a  hearing  anywhere,  as  I  understand,  except  in  the 
Senate.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  WaiiSh.  I  do  not  like  to  take  the  time. 

Senator  FAUi.  Go  on. 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  have  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Borah.  We  have  got  25  days. 

Mr.  Waush.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  have  the  rest  of  us,  too. 

Senator  Moses.  May  we  have  a  vote  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Senator  Fall.  I  make  that  motion  that  the  time  be  extended 
three  hours — extended  more^  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  time  be  extended  three 
hours. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Before  we  vote  on  that  let  me  ask 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  arranged 
to  hear  the  Greeks  to-day  and  to  give  them  an  hour,  and  as  they 
have  come  here  from  a  long  distance,  I  feel  bound  to  give  them 
that  hearing. 

Senator  Fall.  The  three  hours  additional  need  not  necessarily  be 
consecutive.  They  may  take  their  hour  and  then  we  may  continue 
this  hearing,  which  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.     There  is  no  need  of  a  motion  for 

that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  Judge  Cohalan  if  he 
wanted  three  hours  more. 

Judge  Cohalan.  We  would  like  it  very  much.  Mr.  Ryan  gave 
way,  and  he  has  first-hand  information.  Gov.  Dunne  gave  way. 
We  would  like  very  nnuh  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  TVe  can  hear  the  Greeks  this  afternoon,  but  of 
course  it  would  involve  a  break  in  your  hearing.  We  can  take  it  up 
later. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  close  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  can. 
There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time,  Mr.  Walsh.  The  committee  are 
ready  to  hear  you.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  we  not  better  settle  this  by 
voting  on  my  motion  for  three  hours'  additional  hearing?  Then 
we  can  take  a*  recess  and  hear  the  Greeks  later. 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  think  we  can  give  them  all  the  time 
they  want. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  move  to  extend  the  time  again,  if  they  have 
not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  arrange  that.  We  have  other 
hearings,  and  of  course  we  must  maintain  our  engagements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  can  run  these  hearings  into 
next  week. 

Senator  Borah.  We  can  go  ahead,  and  if  nobody  calls  time  on 
them,  they  will  not  need  to  stop. 

Senator  Fall.  Nobody  will  call  time  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  try  and  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
Greeks  for  their  hearing  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  try  as  well  as  I  can  to  address  myself  to  what 
I  call  the  fundamentals  of  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  leagxie  of 
nations,  to  give  you  if  I  can  what  is  in  my  mind  and  what  is  in  my 
conscience,  because  I  will  say  again  what  1  feel  impelled  to  say,  that, 
this  whole  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  a  perversion  of  what 
the  men  who  really  favored  a  league  of  nations  intended  and  wished 
for. 

Senator  Harding.  Before  you  get  away  from  it,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  emphasize  and  give  us  a  little  more  light  on  one  thins^: 
You  expressed  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  commissioners  over  the 
league  when  it  was  presented. 

Mr.  Walsh;.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  that  marked  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  it  was  very  marked.  They  jumped  up  all  over 
the  place  to  make  protests.  Man  after  man  got  up.  It  on  know 
there  was  an  awful  censorship  upon  this  whole  business.  We  fol- 
lowed the  publicity  very  closely,  on  account  of  our  own  little  em- 
bassy over  there.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  get  anytliing 
about  Ireland  in  a  French  paper.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  sin:^ 
the  Persian  matter  and  since  the  developments  at  the  White  House 
conference  and  other  places  a  very  distinctly  diflferent  reaction  i^ 
going  on  in  Paris.  Our  cable  advisers  tell  us  that  the  most  reaction- 
ary papers  in  Paris  are  in  favor  of  the  absolute  independence  of 
Ireland,  and  think  that  Ireland  was  badly  treated  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  looked  to  this  Senate  not  to  give  any  advice  and  never 
to  consent  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  as  it  is  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  At  the  time  this  covenant  was  accepted  l»y 
the  plenary  conference  was  there  any  attempt  to  elucidate  its  pro- 
visions, to  explain  the  various  provisions  in  it,  or  anv  debate  upon  ir. 
other  than  the  formal  set  speeches  of  the  heads  of  tfie  nations  whicli 
presented  it  to  the  conference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  a  particle.  It  had  been  presented  before,  ami 
there  were  some  objections  made  to  certain  parts  of  it,  and  it  went 
back,  and  this  meeting  was  called,  and  I  talked  to  one  of  the  in»x 
powerful  members  of  the  conference  outside  of  the  Big  Four.  Hi*  is 
a  lawyer  of  very  fine  ability.  As  we  are  going  in  to  have  everythiru! 
open,  I  will  say  that  it  was  Judge  Doherty,  ot  Canada,  represent ni^r 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  night  before  he  did  not  kn«»^ 
what  was  in  it. 
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Senator  Moses.  He  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty,  was 
lie  not? 

ifr.  Walsh.  He  was  a  signatory  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  would  lite  to  have  you  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman who  speaks  for  your  side  of  the  question  state  why  this  cove- 
nant can  not  by  amendment  be  made  satisfactory,  I  understand  you 
to  sav  that  it  is  such  a  dishonest  document  tliat  it  can  not  be  made 
honest  by  amendment. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  I  say  that    I  do  not  mean  personal  dishonesty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walsh,  I  mean  intellectually  dishonest. 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  Such  an  undesirable  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  either  you  or  some  other  gentleman 
who  addresses  us  to  explain,  in  view  of  article  26,  which  provides 
that  amendments  to  this  covenant  shall  take  eflfect  when  ratified  by 
the  members  of  the  league  whose  representatives  compose  the  coun- 
cil, and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  league  whose  repre- 
sentatives compose  the  assembly,  why  under  that  article  it  can  not 
be  amended  satisfactorily.  I  ask  you  that  question  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  contained  in  the  letters 
which  I  receive  in  favor  of  the  covenant  is  that,  although  the  cove- 
nant has  its  imperfections,  no  human  document  can  be  expected  to 
be  perfect  when  it  originates,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  perfect,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  amended  very 
quickly,  and  that  therefore  this  league  covenant  can  be  amended 
satisfactorily  if  we  will  only  go  into  it.  I  want  you  to  give  your 
reasons  why  you  say  it  can  not. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Very  good;  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  Senator.  First, 
I  look  upon  this  document  in  this  way :  It  is  either  a  thoroughgoing 
fraud  from  beginning  to  end,  to  which  a  respectable  nation  should 
not  give  its  assent ;  it  is  either  something  gotten  up  intentionally  and 
deliberately  to  deceive,  or  else  it  has  either  the  direct  power  or  the 
potential  power  to  enforce  every  idea  in  it.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
this  document. 

I  believe,  if  we  surrender  to  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  that  in  the  very  essentials  of  its  structure,  we  can  never 
escape. 

I  begin  by  my  opposition  to  article  10,  and,  as  I  suggested,  not 
limiting  it  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  but  that  it  should  apply  to 
any  country  that  had  the  fate  of  the  people  in  its  hands,  and  had 
determined  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  should  live  and 
which  government  was  oppressed  by  an  army  of  occupation.  I 
think  it  could  be  amended.  But  as  you  ^o  through  this,  as  has  been 
said.  11  is  just  as  bad  as  10,  and  12  is  just  as  bad  as  11,  and  you 
go  a  little  further  and  you  will  find  that  13  is  as  bad  as  11,  because  if 
a  dispute  arose,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  a  dispute  is  goin^  to  arise 
about  Ireland  mighty  quickly,  and  a  dispute  is  going  to  arise  about 
other  matters  as'  far  as  France  is  concerned,  and  if  this  committee 
has  the  power — and  this  committee  has  the  power  if  it  is  a  fair  docu- 
ment and  not  a  false  document — ^it  has  the  authority  to  lay  down  the 
proeedmu  from  which  we  can  never  escape.    And  I  took  section  40 
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of  the  annex,  because  my  first  criticism  was  answered  by  a  gentle- 
man very  high  in  authority  who  said  that  this  vote  had  to  be  unani- 
mous, the  vote  of  the  assembly,  but  I  found  under  section  40  of 
the  annex  that  a  majority  vote,  a  bare  majority  of  the  council,  carrie- 
any  proposition  with  it.  And  when  it  comes  to  arbitrament  of  these 
nations,  they  know  exactly  what  they  want  under  this  treaty,  and 
will  never  agree  to  arbitration,  and  it  goes  to  this  council  stacked  in 
advance.  I  want  to  speak  plainly — ^why  ?  Because  they  have  secret 
agreements  entered  into  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
TJnited  States  dividing  territory,  and  unless  tne  chairman  has  re- 
ceived them  since  I  heard  the  argument  on  the  case  of  Egypt  the 
other  day,  they  are  still  undisclosed  to  the  separate  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
not  to  our  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Most  things  connected  with  this  treaty  are  nn- 
disdosed. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  now,  if  we  are  doing  it  all  open,  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  agreement  mentioned  by  Senator  Fall,  that  you  send 
it  to  us  so  that  we  may  find  out  if  Ireland  is  in  it. 

Senator  Borah.  You  were  speaking  about  article  40? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Article  40  of  the  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  not  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  mean  a  majority  of  the  council  or 
of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Walsh.  A  majoritijr  vote  of  the  council  decides  the  whole 
thing. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  provision. 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  right.  I  think  I  can  find  it.  It  is  in  the  annex. 
It  is  chapter  3,  article  40. 

Senatoi'  Moses.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  Top  of  page  93,  article  40,  section  4. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Basin,  section  4. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  not,  as  I  read  it.  Let  us  consider  it,  becau-** 
I  tried  to  weigh  it  with  great  care,  and  I  weighed  this  with  referenoo 
to  what  this  council  might  interpret  it  to  mean.  Now,  the  league 
contains  a  great  many  of  the  ideals  expressed  by  the  President,  Dut 
still  I  will  say  that  an  analysis  of  that  will  show  that  in  some  plaoo 
there  is  something  that  points  out  that  this  is  not  a  covenant  that  is 
going  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

I  get  this  from  the  Congressional  Record.  We  have  the  covenant 
and  then  we  have  the  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  give  the  page  and  the  date  of  tlie  Record. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Page  2479  of  the  Concessional  Record  of  Thursday. 
July  10,  1919.  That  was  my  first  notion  when  I  first  read  it^  that  it 
referred  to  the  Saar  Valley,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  the  record  of  the 
hearingof  this  committee. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  record,  and  then  try  to 
give  you  what  follows,  that  maKes  me  say  that  the  interpretation  of 
this  can  be  made  to  show  that  it  refers  to  the  whole  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Take  your  time  and  find  it 

Senator  Borah.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  proceed  and  thnt 
when  he  has  time  to  look  tliis  up  he  can  add  it  to  his  remarks. 
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Mr.  WAiiSH.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  he  will  present  a  brief  on  it? 

Senator  Borah.  No;  he  can  present  his  remarks.  We  will  stay 
here  until  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  I  will  find  the  clause  in  there,  if  that  refers  to 
the  whole  annex,  and  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  you  will  look  at  page  67  of  the  annex,  it  is 
named  "Annex."    Then  it  concludes. 

On  page  93,  here  is  the  way  section  40  reads  [reading]  : 

In  all  matters  dealt  with  in  the  present  annex  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  league  of  nations  will  be  taken  by  a  majority. 

On  page  67,  if  you  will  read  through — ^it  is  named  '* Annex  " — it 
shows  that  all  that  in  the  annex  is  limited  to  a  majority. 

Mr.  WAiiSH.  I  did  not  so  get  it  out  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  will  try  to  come  back  to  it.  I  took  this  Congressional  Record  in 
my  analysis  and  that  is  my  conclusion.    I  will  come  back  to  that. 

Now,  then,  to  begin  with,  fundamentally  I  say  that  the  setting  up 
of  this  assembly  and  council  absolutely  pushes  us  away  not  only 
from  the  ideas  of  our  government,  but  surrenders  us  in  this  way  to 
the  conception  of  monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
Bmment* 

We  were  present,  as  I  say,  in  Paris.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
w^hen  all  of  the  experts  were  resigning.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
when  all  of  Paris  understood  that  the  ideals  for  which  we  entered 
the  war  had  been  circumvented.  We  were  there  and  heard  the  secret 
treaties  discussed.  We  were  there  and  heard  not  only  the  facts,  but 
the  intelligent  men  and  women  from  many  of  the  struggling  nation- 
alities, and  all  of  them  drawing  the  point  of  departure  from  democ- 
racy to  autocracy  or  monarchy  just  as  I  am  going  to  try  to  draw  it 
iere. 

We  start  with  this  council,  which  consists  of  the  representative  of 
Ae  American  Republic,  the  minister  of  the  Kinff  of  England,  the 
ninister  of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
he  minister  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  minister  of  the  King  of  the  Helenes,  and  the  representa- 
ive  of  the  Republic  of  France,  essentially  different  in  form,  of 
course,  from  our  own,  and  the  representative  from  the  Republic  of 
Srazil.  So  we  started  out  with  a  monarchical  institution  essentially 
o  pass  upon  all  questions  the  council  of  the  proposed  league  of  na- 
ions  has  the  right  to  pass  upon. 

We  find  as  we  look  through  this  treaty,  first,  that  the  nations  are 
lot  disarmed.  We  find  that  we  are  entering  into  obligations  our- 
elves  to  increase  our  armament.  We  find  that  we  are  under  a  prac- 
ical  obligation  to  increase  our  armament  fivefold.  We  find  that 
inder  the  authority — and  I  am  speaking  of  it  now  as  absolute  au- 
hority — ^that  this  is  a  virile  living  thing  that  is  intended  to  effectuate 
ts  purpose,  with  all  the  influence  and  power  tliat  can  be  put  behind 
t  by  all  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  tnat  sort  of 
Qstitution. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  noted  that  the  President  has  said  that 
»'e  really  have  no  obligation  except  to  pass  upon  the  orders  of  the 
ouncil  m  accordance  with  the  conception  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  followed  that,  and  in  my  slight  study  of  meta- 
physics, it  is  too  deep  for  me.  I  read  it  over  and  over  again  and 
tried  to  put  it  in  the  blunt  way  I  have  by  saying  that  this  is  a  docu- 
ment of  liberty  and  power  or  it  is  an  essential  fraud;  that  if  we  a«l- 
mit  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international  law,  under  internatioDal 
law  it  must  have  all  the  force  that  any  other  agreement  has  between 
nations,  or  it  has  not  any  at  all.  That  is  my  conception  of  it,  and  I 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now  as  long  as  we  are  a  powerful  nation  and  as  long  as  the  .sicna- 
tories  with  us  have  work  to  do  for  their  kind  of  an  imperiali.-t'ic 
character  in  the  world,  so  long  will  they  carry  America  along  with 
them.  If  we  furnish  the  men,  if  we  furnish  the  treasurer,  if  we 
spill  the  blood — and  it  must  be  done  at  once,  as  I  will  trv  to  show 
before  I  leave  my  remarks — then  we  go  along  with  our  fellow  im- 
perialists and  we  are  full  imperialist  criminals  with  them.  But  if 
our  one  man  on  that  league  of  nations  decides  that  we  will  not  go  on. 
then  it  will  be  found  that  we  did  not  need  this  large  army,  that  we 
will  drop  under  a  pledge  that  we  have  made  to  allow  the  council  to 
set  the  quantity  of  disarmament  or  armament  that  may  be  had.  We 
will  then  drop  down  into  a  small  armed  country.  Why?  Because  it 
is  not  necessary  to  police  our  country.  Why  ?  ^because  if  we  refuse  j> 
a  matter  of  fact  to  join  with  them  in  their  imperialistic  aggression*^, 
and  they  have  the  power  under  it  to  allow  Germany — we  conjun' 
hatred  with  that  name  of  old,  and  so  I  mention  it — ^if  we  admit 
Germany  afterwards  into  the  league,  then  England  could  right  awa} 
have  a  standing  army  or  navy  to  conquer  any  country  that  they  de- 
sired to  keep  under  subjection  or  to  place  under  subjection,  while  we 
would  have  a  small  army  if  they  disarmed  us  on  land  and  disarmeil 
us  on  sea,  and  we  might  have  a  navy  half  as  large  as  England^  and 
she  could  have  a  navy  twice  as  large  as  she  has  at  the  present  time. 

And  so  I  might  go  through  this  document.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
it.    It  can  be  done.    But  I  faiow  you  gentlemen  have  done  it. 

I  would  do  it  if  I  had  the  power,  which  I  doubt. 

If  this  is  not  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  what  is  itt  Can 
there  be  any  dispute  about  it?  It  is  a  so-called  covenant  of  a 
league  of  nations  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  honevStly  bj'  its  ad- 
vocate— ^by  its  only  advocate,  who  I  believe  has  followed  this  thing 
through,  because  there  is  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  countir 
«uch  as  there  never  has  been  before.  On  Broadway,  New  York.  1 
heard  a  Government  official  connected  with  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  May  I  without  offense  to  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  has  never  read  this  league  of  nations  covenant.  But  he  h.td 
a  crowd  around  him  and  was  speaking  for  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  saw  another  man  speaking  for  it  and  asking  hi^ 
organization  to  indorse.    I  know  this  gentleman  has  not  read  ft* 

It  is  called  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  It  is  a  catch- 
word. It  first  caught  my  consciousness.  It  is  a  catch  word,  anii 
that  will  bring  behind  it  those  who  abhor  war  and  those  who  beliet^- 
that  some  start  ought  to  be  made  with  a  league  of  nations.  Bm 
the  truth  ought  to  be  written  that  it  is  a  league  to  effectuate  an<; 
maintain  permanently  the  divisions  of  territory,  and  the  sei«inff  «' 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  as  contained  in  secret  treaties  »b*»ut 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  knew  nothing  when  1-.: 
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made  these  utterances,  about  which  he  knew  nothing  when  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  about  which  we  knew  nothing,  and  for  the  upholding 
and  maintaining  of  the  principles  of  which  300,000  of  our  men  were 
killed,  gassed,  and  wounded  in  foreign  lands,  which  can  not  be  denied 
here.  I  have  read  the  questions  asked  by  Senators  Borah  and  John- 
son. It  is  in  the  minds  of  all  of  you  that  when  that  Big  Three 
sat,  there  were  three  dominating  thoughts.  One  was  a  man  of  ideals, 
of  honest  ideals.  I  say  that  1  believe  that  if  our  President  could 
have  come  back  to  this  country  with  every  one  of  them  put  in  force, 
his  heart's  greatest  desire  would  have  been  met.  I  believe  that.  But 
when  he  got  there,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  in  mind  all  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  had  gone  to  war,  an  end  of  secret  diplomacy, 
an  end  of  back-door  intrigue,  an  end  of  the  power  of  one  man  to 
get  into  a  squabble  with  another  and  call  to  arms  millions  of  people, 
the  young  manhood  of  the  country  that  he  happens  to  represent, 
that  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  this  thing  of  dividing  territory  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that  always  and  ever  the  rights 
of  nationalities  were  to  be  considered,  that  always  and  ever  no  man 
hereafter  should  have  a  government  imposed  upon  him  that  his 
conscience  did  not  approve  of,  but  he  found  that  secret  treaties  had 
been  made  absolutely  abrogating  every  one  of  his  14  points.  What 
became  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ? 

The  recognition,  if  you  give  it,  and  I  trust  in  God  you  will  not, 
to  England's  protectorate  over  Egypt  means  that  England  takes 
Turkey's  right  to  the  Suez  Canal;  means,  if  I  conjure  the  thought 
correctly,  tiiat  it  gives  England  a  grip  on  every  quart  of  salt  water 
in  the  world;  this  country,  attemptmg  to  enforce  ideals,  laying 
down  what  is  contained  in  some  parts  of  the  present  proposed  league 
of  peace,  the  present  covenant.  On  the  otner  hand,  what  do  we 
have!  I  must  state  it  plainly.  I  do  not  believe  from  my  observation 
that  the  French  people  as  a  people  have  imperialistic  aims.  You 
can  not  get  the  tnought  or  the  reaction  I  believe  that  would  con- 
vince you  of  that.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  so  intent  were  they 
particularly  upon  getting  reparation  for  the  devastation  of  their 
country,  so  anxious  were  they  to  have  guaranties  for  their  future 

frotection,  and  so  insistent  was  this  demand,  that  it  became,  as  the 
^resident  said,  a  state  of  mind,  and  nothing  else  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned  could  be  considered;  and  so  all  the  press  of  France 
sounded  that  one  note;  and  so  everything  was  censored  that  might 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  our  ideals  as  expressed 
in  the  messages  to  Ckingress,  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
President. 

On  the  other  hand  was  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr,  Lloyd-George.  He  neld  his  eyes  to  high  heaven  and 
said  that  England  had  no  imperialistic  aim  in  the  war;  that  they 
did  not  propose  to  gain  1  yard  of  territory.  And  when  they  were 
urging  us  into  the  war,  you  remember  how  he  denounced — ^how  Mr. 
Asqnith  denounced — what  they  called  the  lie  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  had  any  desire  for  any  territorial  aggrandizement.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  there,  and  there  for  that  purpose  alone.  He 
emerged  with  his  mandatories  or  with  his  protectorates  or  whatever 
you  call  them ;  and  I  point  to  them  and  I  point  to  Egypt  and  I  point 
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to  Ireland,  and  I  say,  whatever  they  call  them,  thejr  are  always  the 
same — and  I  say  that  at  the  very  foundation  of  it,  it  is  the  desire  anti 
the  purpose  to  economically  subject  the  people  of  those  countries: 
to  keep  them  in  practical  slavery — ^the  producing  masses  of  tho?e 
countries.  The  people  who  proauce  the  cotton  m  Egjrpt  are  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  the  goods  into  textiles  in  their  own  countrr, 
but  are  compelled  to  send  the  raw  material  to  England.  If  England 
did  not  get  that  economic  advantage,  as  they  have  in  Ireland  and  a^ 
they  have  in  every  country  into  which  they  have  gone,  she  would 
have  no  concern  in  going  in  there, 

I  have  no  hatred  of  England.  I  am  proud  of  her  achievements 
where  they  have  been  good.  But  I  say  in  the  very  genesis  of  the  im- 
perialist idea  is  corruption,  the  very  mou^ht  of  holding  their  people 
for  economic  advantage  is,  govemmentally  and  internationally*  if 
you  enter  into  it,  dishonesty. 

Now,  then,  she  emerged  with  an  added  control  over  something  lik»* 
33,000,000  people,  with  an  area  in  land,  and  valuable  land,  gold  mines, 
diamond  mines,  the  richest  agricultural  land  existing  in  the  world,  in 
her  own  bag.  Did  she  do  it  honestly  and  fairly?  Can  anv  league 
be  a  good  league  that  has  this  honestly  as  its  genesis?  Was  it  fair.  I 
ask — was  it  fair,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  let  me  ask — to  take  the 
lives  of  our  300,000  men  or  to  cripple  them ;  was  it  right  to  accept  our 
aid  under  the  declaration  we  made;  was  it  right  to  accept  our  aid 
after  Lloyd-George  and  Asquith  had  declared  that  they  wanted  no 
more  territory,  when  they  absolutely  had  the  obligation  so  far  as  it 
could  be  international  to  hold  that  territory,  and  when  they  had  in 
their  minds  that  they  would  do  exactly  what  they  did  do  with  the 
representative  of  the  United  States — ^that  instead  of  following  out 
the  principles  for  which  we  entered  the  war  they  would  get  an  agree- 
ment including  among  its  signatories  our  powerful  country,  vritn  its 
great  resources,  to  effectuate  and  to  keep  forever  what'thev  had 
already  gotten,  a  territory  five  times  larger  than  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  United  States  ?  As  I  say,  I  do  not  care  what  thev  call 
it,  a  mandatory  or  what  not ;  they  have  it,  and  by  force  of  arms  and 
by  the  help  what  they  think  we  can  give  them,  they  are  going  to 
keep  it. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  try  to  direct  a  few  observations,  that 
may  again  be  an  answer  to  what  Senator  Brandegee  asked.  a«  to 
the  constitution,  the  constituent  elements,  of  this  league  of  natiocus 
and  the  way  it  is  being  gotten  up.  Some  place  in  the  world  there 
is  a  committee  of  seven  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  i<  a 
democrat  upon  it — I  mean  democrat  in  its  wide  sense.  I  do  i>:»t 
know  whether  there  is  a  man  on  it  that  believes  in  the  representative 
form  of  government.  Has  this  committee  been  given  a  name — « 
committee  to  organize  a  league  of  nations?  Very  well,  some  place 
there  is  a  committee  sitting  in  the  world.    It  may  consist^ 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  anybody  on  this  committee  know  that  that 
authority  had  been  given? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  Senator  Fall  knew  it. 

Senator  Fall,  I  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  shook  my  head,  I  meapt  that  I  did  nc»t 
know  the  names.  We  know  some  of  the  people  on  it  by  reference  lo 
the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Walsh.    I  have  observed  them.    They  all  have  been  published. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Waush.  Some  place  sitting  in  the  world  there  is  a  conmiittee 
whose  personnel  is  unknown  in  toto  to  the  chairman  of  the  'Foreign 
Eolations  Committee.  That  committee  has  this  important  duty,  if 
vou  do  not  know 

Senator  Fall.  Among  its  other  duties,  it  has  to  control  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  not  only  put  down  the  primary  organization, 
but  they  named  the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  arranged  the  personnel  and  the 
oflicers  of  the  league. 

Mr.  W^vLsii.  They  have  gone  even  further  than  that,  anticipating 
thwt  the  Senate  would  not  perform  its  duty  under  the  Constitution 
anil  advise  against  this  if  they  thought  that  it  was  wrong.  You 
will  refiif^e  to  give  your  consent  to  it  if  you  believe  as  I  do  about  it. 
Anticipating  that.  Sir  Eric  Drummond  was  appointed  first  secre- 
taiT  genei'al. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who,  I  know,  have  had  large  experi- 
ence in  constitiiting  boards  and  bodies,  that  a  general  secretary  with 
the  power  that  Sir  Eric  Drummond  has,  will  have  more  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  board  than  will  a  majority  of  the  members.  I 
say  that  because  he  has  the  ability  to  and  he  will  make  the  suggestions 
as  to  the  agendum.  He  is  the  one  who  will  receive  the  protests  of 
people  who  claim  they  are  being  subjected  or  repressed.  He  is  the 
one  at  first  hand  who  passes^  primarily  upon  every  act  that  that  com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  So  I  say,  knowing  the  little 
that  I  do  about  constituting  boards,  and  in  cases  where  they  are 
brought  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  that  a  general  sec- 
retary of  a  board  composed  of  different-speaking  people  from  all 
over  the  world  is  the  man  who  will  control  that  body,  practically, 
if  not  absolutely. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  peoples  subject  to  restrictions  in  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  As  1  heard  detailed  to  you  the  other  day, 
the  officers  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  have  the  right,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  to  be  diplomatically  represented  in  this  or  any  other  nation 
on  earth.  They  showed  me  their  papers,  and  they  came  from  their 
own  State  Department,  and  they  did  not  need  to  be  viseed  by  Great 
Britain.  They  came  to  Paris.  They  were  shocked  when  they  came 
there  to  find  that  two  days  before  they  arrived  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  given  out  an  interview  in  which  he  recognized  the 
protectorate  of  England  over  Egypt,  and  adjured  the  people  of 
Egypt  not  to  commit  any  violence  or  do  anything  that  would  cause 

fain  and  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  And  these  men,  precluded 
rom  any  effort  to  get  into  the  conference,  spent  the  balance  of  their 
time  attempting  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  before 
he  left  he  advised  Saad  Pasha  Zagloul  that  it  would  be  impossible  on 
account  of  lack  of  time  to  see  him.  This  covenant  is  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  in  the  United  States.  How  is  Saad 
Pasha  Zagloul  to  come  in  ?  How  is  he  to  get  in  the  building  when  he 
could  not  get  in  the  country  ? 

A  Btstandes.  How  did  the  Irish  get  in? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Because  the  Irish  people  had  the  spirit,  because  those 
Irishmen  knew  the  genius  of  our  country,  knew  that  no  mere  pro- 
hibitory law  with  reference  to  criminals  could  keep  a  man  out  of 
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there  who  was  making  a  fight  for  liberty.  That  is  how  de  Valera  orot 
in.  That  is  the  spirit  that  brought  him  in.  The  people  of  Ireland 
have  representatives.  They  have  sent  their  envoys,  sent  by  the  rcg^l- 
lar  government  of  Ireland,  to  Paris.  They  have  to  go  there  on  some 
specious  plea  or  on  disregard  for  some  restrictive  statute  or  ordi- 
nance or  regulation.  The  Egyptians  are  a  great  people.  There  are 
many  millions  of  people  there  crying  out  against  the  dominion 
which  thev  despise,  in  order  to  come  into  the  league  of  nati«.»ns. 
How  did  they  get  into  the  building?  The  answer  is  how  did  thev  gi»t 
into  the  country?  I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  there  should  bo 
no  pretense  that  we  are  going  to  hear  anyone  or  that  we  are  going  to 
have  any  paii;  in  European  affairs  if  the  right  of  every  decent  man 
to  come  and  go  freely  across  the  earth's  surface  is  not  accorded  to 
him,  holding  him  strictly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  every  country*  in 
which  he  may  be,  whether  those  laws  are  to  his  liking,  good  or  liad. 
But  we  can  not  talk  about  having  an  international  body  where  we 
have  restrictive  laws  that  would  keep  the  men  that  are  trying:  to  p?t 
a  voice  for  their  people  fronj  freely  attending  the  plac^*  where  Uie 
conference  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators,  this  question,  of  course,  to  my  mind, 
is  not  an  Irish  question.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  better  acquainted  with  our  laws  and  our  customs  and  the 
interpretation  of  our  constitution  than  any  other  people  on  earth, 
and  I  say  that  without  boasting,  and  they  are  convinced  that  tl-  > 
league  oi  nations  would  not  only  not  furnish  them  any  help,  but 
would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  their  efforts  for  independence,  nnd 
that  they  would  not  get  their  independence  at  all  until  the  next  war 
between  half  and  half  of  the  world  was  settled  and  democracy 
finally  triumphs.    That  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 

What  did  we  find  there?  We  went  through  Ireland;  we  visited  it. 
They  have  separated  from  England.  They  have  set  up  a  government 
of  their  own.  There  is  an  English  censorship  that  does  not  all<^w 
news  to  get  oiit.  We  got  there,  and  what  happened  in  Ireland  ?  We 
have  it  in  that  blue  book,  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself.  It  can  be  backed 
up  by  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  will  make  every  assertion  so  clear 
that  even  Mr.  McPherson,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  could  not 
deny  it.  We  challen^d  them  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Ireland.  Why?  Not  that  we  would 
embroil  the  United  States  in  any  contest  that  Ireland  is  having,  but 
in  order  that  you  may  do  nothing  that  will  make  the  chains  stTons^r 
upon  Ireland. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  read  the  speech  that  Senator  Wakh, 
of  Montana,  made  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  in  which  he  clairood 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  Irish  cause  was  in  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  readmg  that^  There 
is  so  much  being  published  now  that  I  can  not  read  it  all,  but  I  say 
this :  I  respectful^  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Senator 
Walsh.  As  I  say,  I  just  came  from  Ireland.  Those  are  intelligent 
people  over  there.  We  have  referred  to  the  small  nations,  and  I  say 
that  it  warms  my  American  heart  to  see  the  way  those  pe*)p1^ 
clamored  around  our  headquarters.  It  was  a  sort  of  headqimrtci^ 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth.  They  have  an  idea  that  th* 
Presidenrs  14  points  are  absolutely  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.   They 
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have  an  idea,  and  have  it  very  strongly,  that  in  some  way  there  is 
some  power  that  is  never  going  to  allow  this  division  of  territory  to 
be  made.  So  we  met  these  people ;  some  of  them  splendid  people. 
They  are  called  backward  and  subject  peoples,  and  small,  and  all 
those  diminutive  names.  We  found  a  state  of  war  going  on  in  Ire- 
land. They  have  a  volunteer  army  of  200,000.  They  have  their 
officers.  They  drill  daily,  practically  all  of  tlipm  are  mobilized,  and 
they  have  their  maneuvers.  The  effort  to  repress  them  is  an  effort  of 
force*  We  ought  to  understand  this  thing  and  look  at  it  plainly. 
We  heard  about  the  so-called  murders,  and  I  shall  try  to  classify 
them.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  constables.  I'hey  are  not 
( onstables  such  as  we  know.  They  are  members  of  a  standing  army. 
They  carr^^  rifles,  and  they  drill  with  rifles.  They  have  machine  guns. 
They  live  in  barracks  as  soldiers  do.  They  are  never  residents  of  the 
community  in  which  they  operate  as  constables.  So  they  are  soldiers. 
They  act  under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  They  took  prisoners,  the 
prisoners  they  took  are  republican  volunteer  soldiers  and  they  were 
taken  not  as  assassins,  but  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  large  cities  of 
Ireland. 

These  men  met  them,  and  they  met  them  in  a  way  which,  if  war 
was  declared  and  it  was  our  country,  because  of  the  fight  they  made 
against  unequal  odds,  tliey  would  be  entitled  to  a  medal  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  retake  the  prisoners  of  the 
English  army.  In  taking  them,  if  they  have  to  do  it,  they  kill  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  occupation,  of  course,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  occupation  try  to  kill  them.  Is  it  a  state  of  war?  There 
is  the  most  crimeless  country  in  the  world.  There  is  jail  after  jail, 
built  to  hold  a  thousand  men,  with  10  common-law  prisoners  in 
them,  misdemeanants,  or  men  charged  with  felony,  and  hundreds 
of  men  chai^ged  with  nothing  but  being  republicans.  Are  they 
criminals?  These  fights  and  flurries  at  arms  take  place  in  the 
large  cities  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  people  retake  their  prisoners  and 
take  them  away — in  one  case  with  10,000  people  looking  on.  These 
people  are  tlieir  soldiers  and  their  heroes.  They  prot^t  them  and 
they  fight  for  them  because  they  say  that  a  battle  is  going  on.  The 
English  army  is  in  Ireland  to-day  with  every  device  of  death 
immediately  at  command.  I  saw  them  build  the  emplacements  upon 
which  the  machine  guns  are  now  firmly  fixed,  covering  Liberty  Hall 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  send  a  deathly  fire  into  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  labor  organization  of  Ireland.  And  why?  Because  I  say 
tliose  men,  the  most  conservative  labor  organization  in  the  world, 
going  along  lines  approved  of  by  all  men,  are  likewise  republicans, 
and  instead  of  treating  them  as  citizens  they  treat  them  as  criminals. 
Those  jails  were  created.  We  saw  men  confined  in  those  jails  that 
would  compare  with  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress this  morning,  as  lawyers. 

We  saw  newspaper  men  there.  Senator  Johnson,  who  compare 
most  favorablv  with  any  that  you  know  in  California  or  with  the 
very  best  that  I  have  known,  who  own  and  edit  their  own  news- 
papers. We  saw  men  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people  whom  they  represent — ^members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — in  solitary  confinement.     We  saw  the  cells  in  which 
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they  had  been  confined.  They  were  taken  out  of  them  the  ni^ht 
before,  we  were  advised,  but  we  saw  the  underground  cells  in  which 
they  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  when  we  asked  the 
question  of  tne  governor  of  the  jail,  or  made  the  assertion  at 
Mount  Joy,  he  did  not  deny  it.  We  heard  the  story  at  first  hand  of 
the  statement  of  the  women,  young  and  old,  those  whom  I  met,  and 
from  whose  lips  I  heard  the  story  which  I  would  not  undertake  in 
this  presence  to  detail  because  of  its  loathsomeness.  I  heard  that 
story  from  the  lips  of  women  as  refined,  as  virtuous,  as  intellectual 
as  your  wife  and  daughter  and  mine,  and  I  can  pay  them  no  higher 
compliment;  and  what  I  say  is  going  on  all  througn  Ireland  to-day- 
Talk  about  bolshevists !  "Property  is  absolutely  unsafe  in  Ireland. 
Raids  are  made  on  private  residences  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  are  being  taken,  and  not  even  what  they  call  con- 
traband. Every  excess  that  applies  to  an  army  engaged  especially 
in  an  unjust  war  is  being  practiced  upon  the  Irish  people.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  ordmary  mercantile  establishments  are  taken 
away.  Everything  is  done  to  break  the  spirit  of  those  people.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  show  that  at  a  time  a  commission  is  unaertaking  to 
establish  peace  they  are  trying  to  pass  this  covenant,  intended*  as 
they  claim,  to  prevent  war,  while  a  state  of  war  actually  exists  in 
Ireland  and  in  other  countries,  and  at  this  very  time  they  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  Irish  people. 

We  are  here  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  this  league  in  its 
present  form  is  consented  to  by  the  Senate,  200,000  men,  according  to 
their  own  statement — because  I  speak  only  by  what  they  say — stand 
ready  to-day  before  the  world  to  bring  America  back  to  the  ideal? 
which  it  has  always  preserved. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  now  ask 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  another  one  of  the  commi«:- 
sioners,  to  come  forward  and  tell  his  experiences  in  Paris. 

STATEHENT  OF  MK.  MICHAEL  J.  KYAN. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Ryan,  before  you  begin,  I  think  I  should 
suggest  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  has  sent  for  us  to  come  and  make  a  quorum. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why,  we  have  the  permission  ox  the  Senate 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  we  can  not  break  up  a  quorum. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  have  permission  to  sit  here. 

Senator  Borah.  Tell  them  to  adjourn. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
our  conference  to  participate  in  a  departure  from  our  program  upon 
which  we  agreed  this  morning.  It  was  then  contemplated  that  Mr. 
Walsh  should  speak,  and  then  that  the  governor  of  New  Hampshirt 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  should  be  heard,  and  thit 
the  closing  argument  upon  the  legal  propositions  advanced  by  th« 
committee  should  be  made  by  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran,  to  whom  "l  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  delight  for  all  of  us  to  listen.  I  am  asked  merelr 
to  rise  for  a  moment  and  give  an  experience.  I  imderstand  tiut 
some  of  you  have  asked  that  those  who  visited  Paris  should  make  i 
little  statement. 
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We  reached  Paris — Mr.  Walsh,  Gov.  Dunne,  and  myself— on  the 
12th  or  13th  of  April.  We  immediatdy  sought  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  joined  in  a  letter  which 
appears  as  ^e  first  communication  signed  by  the  three  of  us,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  asking  for  an  interview.  We  set  forth 
the  purpose  of  our  coming,  to  wit,  that  safe-conduct  should  be 
granted  to  Eamonn  de  Valera,  the  president  of  the  Irish  republic, 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble,  Count  Plunkett,  to  Paris  from 
Dublin,  so  that  they  might  present  the  cause  of  Ireland.  We  have 
set  it  forth  onpage  2  of  the  document  that  is  now  filed  with  each  of 
you.  Some  days  afterwards,  the  President,  through  his  secretary, 
caused  a  communication  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh,  a^ing  Mr.  Walsh 
alone  to  visit  him,  which  he  did.  We  were  then  referred  to  Col. 
House,  and  our  commimications  during  mv  entire  stay  in  Paris  were 
with  Col.  House.  I  left  Paris  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  I  left  when 
we  learned  the  attitude,  as  will  be  discerned  from  the  communica- 
tion printed  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
signed  by  Bobert  Lansing,  in  which  he  says: 

I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that  any  further 
efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and,  tiierefore, 

unwise. 

Col.  House  I  had  never  seen,  nor  had  I  read  much  of  him.  I 
belong  to  the  party,  as  Senator  Knox  knows,  of  which  President 
Wilson  is  the  official  head,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  curious  to  meet 
the  great  Col.  House.  He  undoubtedly  treated  us  most  splendidly, 
and  ne  deserves  all  of  the  commendation  given  to  him  in  respect  to 
smoothness  and  velvetness  of  character,  and  I  doubt  whether  we 
could  at  all  find  fault  with  the  kindliness  and  courtesy  extended  to 
us  bv  him. 

I  have  listened  to  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  con* 
ference,  and  I  would  confirm  that  from  our  knowledge  of  tnat  which 
took  place  in  Paris,  with  this  detail.  I  think  we  were  all  three  informed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  whom  was  theoretically 
allotted  the  preparation  of  the  league  of  nations  draft,  that  the 
perfected  instrument  was  handed  to  him  with  instructions  to  present 
it  within  10  minutes. 

Senator  FaUj.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  would  rather  not  now  state.  I  shall  probably  in- 
form you  later  on  in  the  day  after  a  conference  with  our  people. 

Senator  Fall.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  sure  you  would.  And  the  draft  was  read.  There 
was  no  debate  upon  it.  After  its  reading,  the  first  man  to  interrupt 
was  the  representative  from  Japan,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  Ins 
intention  to  present  the  question  of  race  equality,  but  that  he  waived 
it  for  the  time  without  withdrawing  it,  or  without  being  misunder- 
stood as  asserting  it.  llie  representatives  of  Belgium  arose  and 
stated  that  they  had  hoped  in  view  of  Belgium's  suflferings  that 
Brussels  would  nave  been  selected  as  the  permanent  place  of  meeting 
rather  than  Geneva.  Some  representatives  of  the  South  American 
Republics  rose  up,  and  then  Chairman  Clemenceau  stated  that  there 
being  no  further  objections,  the  league  of  nations  was  adooted. 
There  was  no  roll  call,  and  those  of  us  who  had  heard  of  it,  envied 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  handled  and  adopted,  and  we  marveled 
at  it  alL 
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Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  steam  roller 
in  Paris  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  we  regarded  it  with  admiration.  Some  of  us  had 
had  experience  in  Kansas  City,  in  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
we  thought  that  we  had  learned  much  in  France  which  we  might  use 
profitabfy  in  America.  At  the  last  interview  that  I  had  together  with 
my  colleagues,  with  Col.  House,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we 
might  present  that  which  we  had — our  cause — ^to  three  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners.  We  demurred.  He  then  added  that  he  woiilii 
join  in  hearing  us.  We  were  jocular  with  him,  and  as  I  say,  everv- 
thing  was  exceedingly  pleasant.  He  was  most  courteous^  and  we 
suggested  and  he  joined  in  the  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  us  upon  the  Irish  question,  that  he  could  join 
three  of  his  colleagues.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  President,  and  I  am  very  positive  that  he  said  that  the  five  com- 
missioners had  never  met,  the  five  American  representatives  had 
never  met  to  consider  any  question.  I  mention  these  tiling  hesi- 
tatingly, but  at  the  urging  of  Judge  Cohalan,  with  the  thou^t  that 
they  might  be  makeweights  in  the  scale,  to  show  to  you  men  the 
direct  ateence  of  consideration  of  the  peoples  pressing  for  hearings, 
who  sought  to  be  resurrected  into  nations. 

The  interview  which  you  have  ordered  to  be  printed,  which  took 
place  with  the  President  after  I  had  gone,  snowed  some  of  the 
reasons  moving  the  President  for  his  conduct,  because  he  there 
asserts  that  it  was  agreed  that  no  hearings  should  be  given  to  any 
representatives  of  any  small  nations,  without  the  consent  of  tKe 
entire  Big  Four.  Of  course  unanimous  consent  could  not  be  oh- 
tained.  You  Senators  heard  the  cause  of  Egypt  presented  yester- 
day. It  was  to  me  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  20  men,  magnificent  in  their 
manhood — for,  being  somewhat  undersized  myself,  I  look  with  ad- 
miration upon  a  6-footer — ^treated  in  such  fashion  by  the  Paris  con- 
ference. Of  those  20  magnificent  specimens  of  Egyptian  manhor^i 
the  chairman  alone  did  not  speak  English.  All  of  the  others  spoke 
many  tongues,  and  it  is  curious  that  at  least  two  of  them,  and  I  think 
perhaps  three,  spoke  Gaelic,  although  neither  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Dnnne. 
nor  Mr.  Ryan  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  These  men  have  been  students 
at  various  universities,  and  those  of  whom  I  speak  specifically  haii 
studied  medicine  in  Dublin.  They  were  at  Paris,  gentlemen^  able 
men,  asking  for  a  hearing,  and  a  hearing  was  denied  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  wi^re 
informed  by  the  President  that  no  hearings  could  be  had  of  tbt 
smaller  nations  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Big  >our! 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  read  the  interview,  which  you 
have  given  permission  to  print,  and  that  statement  there  appears. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  thi« 
interview  show  whether  the  President  stated  whether  he  had  madf" 
the  request  for  imanimous  consent  that  hearings  be  accorded  ih^m  * 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  had  made  th.ir 
request.  In  fact,  I  think  you  can  see  that  from  Mr.  LansincV  letter. 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter  I  came  to  this  country,  believin:: 
that  our  hope  lay  more  in  America  than  in  Paris.    He  writes 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Who  writes? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Robert  Lansing.  This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  and  it  appears  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  to 
whicli  I  have  heretofore  rererred.  We  addressed  a  letter  to  thft 
President  on  May  2*2,  1919,  asking  that  the  communication  which  we 
inclosed  be  transmitted  to  Monsieur  Clemenceau,  president  of  the 
peace  conference,  which  letter  will  be  found  on  page  8  of  the 
pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  I  wish  now  to  read  the  reply  to 
that  letter  which  is  signed  by  Robert  Lansing,  and  which  appears, 
as  I  say,  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : 

AMEBICAK   COMMI86I019   TO  NEGOTIATE  PEACE, 

Hotel  de  Crillon,  Paris,  May  24,  1919. 

Sib:  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16  regarding  the  issuing  of  safe  conducts  by  the 
British  Government  to  Eamon  de  Vnlera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
Count  Plunkett,  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return,  and  I  immediately  took  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
ease,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
ai)ove-mentloned  letter. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe  conducts  in  question  was  first  considered, 
every  effort  was  made  in  an  informal  way  to  bring  you  into  friendly  touch  with 
the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case  It  was 
nut  pc»?silble  to  treat  tlie  matter  ofliclally.  The  British  authorities  having  con- 
sented that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  visit  l^ngland  and  Ireland  although 
.vonr  passports  were  only  good  for  France,  every  facility  was  given  to  you  to 
make  the  Journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  reports  were  received 
01  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  during  your  visit  to 
Ireland,  These  utterances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  gave,  as  I  am  in- 
forined^  the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  were  seeking  to 
deal  and  consequently  it  seemed  useless  to  make  any  further  effort  in  connec- 
tion ^vith  the  request  which  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  of  the  situation 
tlms  created,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that 
any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and 
therefore  unwise. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lansino. 

In  this  correspondence  you  will  find  that  my  colleagues  challenge 
the  point  that  we  had  given  utterance  to  any  thought  which  gave 
offense  to  anyone.  We  went  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of*  the  Irish  people  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  Our  passports  were  amended,  mine  and  Mr.  Walsh's,  upon 
tlie  application  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Gov.  Dunne 
l»ad  tne  additional  distinction,  appearing  in  the  record,  of  his  pass- 
poit  having  been  amended  up)on  tlie  application  of  the  I^resident  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Why  this  signal  honor  was  given  to  him  I  do 
not  know.    Probably  the  typewriter  slipped  up  on  the  other  two. 

?>enator  Knox.  Amended  m  what  respect? 

Mr.  Rtan.  In  this  respect.  We  made  application  when  we  went 
to  Europe  for  France  alone,  for  Paris.  We  did  not  contemplate  a 
>'isit  to  Ireland.  AVhen  we  reached  there  suggestions  were  made  to 
"s  of  meetings  and  time  was  being  lost,  and  in  the  meantime  we  were 
invited  to  go  to  Ireland.  We  then  ROun:ht  to  have  our  passports 
changed,  and  they  were  changed  forthwith,  although  the  State  Office 
?aid  that  sucli  a  thing  had  never  happened,  that  it  would  take  at  least 
lliree  weeks  by  cable  to  effect  the  change.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
changed  within  an  hour  and  a  half  and  delivered  to  us;  changed  after 
that  message  had  been  received  from  the  State  Department.    We  did 
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go  to  Ireland,  and  we  saw  the  conditions  detailed  there.    We  visited 
all  parts  of  Ireland. 

At  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  Lloyd-George,  Gov.  Dtinne 
and  I  visited  Belfast,  at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Wiseman,  the 
liaison  officer  between  the  two  Governments.  We  visited  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  the  conditions  portrayed  by  our  chairman  are  ex- 
actly  as  portrayed.  They  present  to  different  minds,  of  coarse,  dif- 
ferent phases,  but  you  have  a  people  there  united  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  their  history.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Irish 
movement  during  all  of  my  life.  There  has  never  been  such  unaniiu- 
ity  amon^  the  Irish  people,  and  there  has  never  been  such  a  unani- 
mous desire  for  their  recognition  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Irish  blood  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  care  what  official 
place  men  may  hold,  through  whose  veins  flow  Irish  blood. 
when  they  seek  to  uphold  this  tyrannous  production,  then  I  eay 
they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  are  one  in  this  matter  as  never  before  in  our  history.  I  never  saw 
Ireland  until  I  saw  it  in  May  of  this  year.  They  are  a  wond^DU<^ 
people,  a  kindly  people,  yearning,  yearning  for  betterment.  By 
every  test  that  the  President  meted  out,  they  have  met  the  require- 
ments.  Under  the  forms  of  British  law,  79  representatives  are 
hostile  to  English  rule  out  of  an  elected  101.  Seventy-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  and  one.  Seventy-three  of  those  seventy-nine  were  elected 
as  ultrarepublicans,  saying  they  would  not  sit  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  if  chosen,  and  upon  that  platform  they  were  chosen. 
There  was  division  among  tne  people,  because  large  masses  of 
them  who  are  what  are  called  nationalists  still  believed  there  was  no 
hope  for  a  republic.  Therefore  they  didived  their  vote.  Mea  then* 
say  that  upon  a  plebescite,  the  nation,  four  to  one  at  least,  would  vote 
for  an  Irish  republic.  All  Provinces  in  Ireland  are  as  one.  For  SO 
^ears,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  every  one  of  the  four 
i*rovinces  in  Ireland  has  been  a  nationalist  Province, 

For  30  years  17  out  of  the  33  representatives  from  Ulster  have 
been  Nationalists.  When  men  speak  of  this  Ulster  question  and  say 
that  it  indicates  hostility  to  the  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
they  speak  in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Ulster.  The  best  blood  of 
Ulster,  the  people  of  Ulster,  have  been  the  radical  revolutioai:^t:s 
of  Ireland.  The  united  Irishmen  who  first  pi*oclaimed  and  sought 
the  establishment  of  a  republic — ^that  movement  was  originated  bv 
the  Ulster  men,  not  Catholics,  in  1792.  The  greatest  name  in  Irish 
history,  the  one  most  loved,  the  one  to  whom  the  hearts  of  tlie 
people  go  out  in  greatest  enthusiasm,  was  the  founder  of  that  organi- 
zation, Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  who  died  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798  with  the  Ulster  Protestants.  And  need  I  say  to  you  tliat 
Robert  Emmet  was  also  a  Protestant,  though  not  an  Ulster  uian. 
Those  of  you  who  walk  along  lower  Broadway  in  New  York  City 
will  see  as  you  come  up  to  Cortland  street,  at  St.  Paul's  Churck,  two 
great  monuments,  higher  than  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  this  room. 
one  telling  of  the  life  of  the  brother  of  Robert  Enunet,  the  brother 
who,  fleeing  from  imprisonment,  sought  refuge  in  New  York  and 
became  its  attorney  general  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
bar. 

The  other  is  a  monument  of  like  character  to  Dr.  McNevia,  wh<> 
rose  to  the  head  of  American  physicians  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  These  men  are  typical  of  the  long  roll  of 
Ulster  men  who  fought  and  died  for  Ireland.  Why,  Senator  Ejiox, 
your  Pittsburgh  district  is  filled  with  the  names  of  the  Pattons  and 
men  of  that  character  whose  ancestors  died  in  Ireland  battling 
against  British  tyranny.  They  gave  to  Pennsylvania  so  many  of  its 
names,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Dungannon,  all  resplendent 
in  its  history.  Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new 
homes,  and  they  helped  to  make  that  OTeat  American  Commonwealth. 
They  reached  out  away  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  they  peopled  the 
West,  and  I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that 
glorious  strain.  There  is  no  religious  question  in  this  Irish  move- 
ment. Excepting  O'Connell  and  Redmond,  in  the  whole  long  line 
of  Ireland's  history,  when  we  call  the  roll  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  Catholics.  I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Moli- 
neaux  and  Swift  and  Wood  and  Grattan  and  Emmet,  and  Thomas 
Davis,  the  National  poet,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Rowan  and  Curran, 
and  John  Mitchell  and  Parnell  in  our  own  day.  The  men  who  make 
up  this  splendid  body  of  idealists,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no 
foot  of  land,  these  men  have  been  animated  by  a  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
All  three  of  us  who  went  to  Paris — Dunne,  Kyan,  and  Walsh — ^were 
bom  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dust  of  our 
fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buried  in  America. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations;  three  of  my  household 
went  into  this  war. 

One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thierry.  I  looked  for  his  grave 
over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted  me  and  Gov.  Dunne 
to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  this  war  believing  that  the 
United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  right  of  self-determination 
should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Irisn,  no  matter  what  their 
feelings  were  that  no  war  snould  have  been  declared,  when  this  Con- 
gi-ess  spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man ;  they  poured  forth  their  blood  and 
their  treasure,  whether  from  Massachusetts  or  Missouri  or  Pennsyl- 
vania or  California.  Wherever  it  might  be,  the  Irish  rallied  to  the 
raiise  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  and  I  beg  of  you  Senators  to  exercise 
your  rights  and  keep  the  pledged  faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the 
living  and  to  the  dead,  and  save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from 
engaging  in  wars  to  which  neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 
[Applause.] 

Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new  homes,  and  they 
helped  to  make  that  great  American  Commonwealth.  They  reached 
out  away  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  they  peopled  the  West,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that  glorious 
strain.  There  is  no  religious  issue  in  this  Irish  movement.  Except- 
ing O'Connell  and  Redmond,  in  the  whole  long  line  of  Ireland's 
history,  when  we  call  the  roll  of  leaders  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  lew  Catholics — ^I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Molineaux  and 
Swift,  and  Grattan  and  Enunet,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
and  Curran  and  John  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Davis,  the  national 
poet,  and  Parnell  in  our  own  day,  were  all  Protestants.  Regardless 
of  reli^on,  regardless  of  creed,  they  were  types  and  forerunners  of 
the  splendid  body  of  idealists,  the  men  who,  assembled  in  Dublin 
to-day,  speaking  lor  Ireland,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no  foot 
of  land,  are  animated  by  the  same  centuries  old  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
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All  three  of  us  who  went'  to  Paris — Dunne,  Ryan,  and  Walsh — 
were  horn  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dual  t>f 
our  fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buried  in  Amprira. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations.  Three  of  my  househi»M 
went  into  this  war.  One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thieny.  I 
looked  for  his  grave  over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted 
me  and  Gov.  Dunne  to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  this  war 
believing  that  the  United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  ri^lil 
of  self-determination  should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Irish, 
no  matter  what  their  feelings  were  that  no  war  should  have  be<»n 
declared,  when  this  Congress  spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man:  they 
poured  forth  their  blood  and  their  treasure,  whether  from  MasMi- 
chusetts  or  Missouri  or  Pennsylvania  or  California.  Wherever  it 
might  be,  the  Irish  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and 
I  beg  of  you  ^Senators  to  exercise  your  rights  and  keep  the  plodgeil 
faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the  living  and  to  tne  dead,  ami 
save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from  engaging  in  wars  to  which 
neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat^et^  shall 
give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Gov,  Dunne, 
the  third  member  of  the  commission  that  went  to  Paris,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWABD  F.  DTTNNE. 

Mr.  Dunne.  Senator  Lodge  and  fellow  Senatoi's,  I  with  my  col- 
leagues appreciate  the  great  courtesy  extended  to  ourselves  and  to 
those  who  will  address  you  after  I  have  concluded  my  brief  state- 
ment, and  I  will  not  unduly  trespass  upon  your  most  valuable  time 

Permit  me  briefly  to  corroborate  in  general  the  statements  maik 
so  eloquently,  so  forcefully,  and  so  truthfully  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  by 
Mr.  Ryan.  Let  me  tell  j^ou  gentlemen  why  we  went  to  Paris.  WV 
had  read,  as  every  American  citizen  has  read,  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  American  Nation  as  expressed  by  its  Chief  Executive  in  enter- 
ing this  World  War.  We  believe  that  the  aims  and  objects  so  lucidly, 
so  clearly,  so  forcefully  stated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would,  when  that  war  was  consummated,  be  carried  out  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Paris. 

We,  with  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  country,  expected 
that  the  Irish  nation  would  not  be  made  an  exception  amon^  the 
weaker  nations  of  the  earth.*  We  waited  with  patience  and  with  con- 
fidence that  at  the  conference  in  Paris  the  representatives  selected 
by  the  American  people  would  embody  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  thai 
was  to  be  consummated  there  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  American 
people  as  expressed  by  its  President.  We  waited  imtil  the  1st  of 
February.  We  knew  that  in  Paris  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  natioa 
were  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  conference  and  asking  a  safe  con- 
duct for  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  to  Pari^w 
so  that  they  could  present  to  this  conference  the  claims  of  the  Irirli 
people  to  nationhood.  So  far  as  the  papers  of  America  were  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  the  papers  of  the  world  were  concerned,  the 
name  of  Ireland  was  not  mentioned  at  that  conference*  We  are  citi- 
zens of  America,  who  were  bom  here,  who  love  and  admire  this  c*juii- 
try  and  believe  in  keeping  its  faith ;  we  happen  to  have  Lish  1>1o<hI 
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in  our  veins,  but  all  three  of  us,  like  Mr.  Walsh,  were  born  here,  and 
we  all  feel  alike  about  this  country.  Like  Mr.  Walsh,  I  was  not 
identified  in  any  way  with  Irish  societies.  For  years  and  years  be- 
f om  I  was  honored  by  that  great  convention  with  the  appointment  as 
one  of  its  commissioners,  I  had  devoted  all  my  life  to  American  citi- 
zenship solely,  and  had  been  honored  by  my  fellow  citizens  as  an 
American  citizen.  I  love  this  country  above  all  countries,  as  they  do, 
and  we  would  sink  Ireland  and  every  other  country  into  the  deep 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  interests  of  this  country. 

We  met  at  that  convention.  I  think  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
convention  I  ever  attended.  Over  5,000  people  who  felt  as  we  did 
gathered  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  that  convention  a  conamittee  of 
25  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish  people  be- 
fore the  American  conmiission  in  Paris  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the 
right  of  Ireland,  as  determined  by  an  election  held  in  December, 
three  months  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  under  all  the  forms  and 
securities  of  British  law,  in  which  it  was  determined  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  Irish  people,  in  round  numbers,  that  an  Irish  republic 
was  bom,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  was  issued  such  as  the 
American  people  issued  in  1776. 

That  committee  of  25  honored  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  myself, 
asking  us  to  become  a  commission  of  three  to  go  to  Paris,  to  appeal 
for  what  and  to  whom?  To  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Nation  in  Paris  for  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  be 
heard  in  Paris  along  the  lines  enunciated  by  the  President  when  he 
advised  the  American  people  to  enter  this  world-wide  war.  Before 
we  left  Washington  Mr.  Walsh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
told  the  Secretary  of  State  the  object  of  our  mission.  It  was  avow- 
edly political.  It  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  nation  before  the  world  peace  confer- 
ence. That  letter  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  After  some 
delay  passports  were  issued.  I  believe  there  was  a  protest  from  the 
British  Government  which  delayed  us  48  hours,  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  granted  the  passports  upon  that  letter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  whole  world  knew,  through  the 
newspapers,  the  object  of  our  mission,  which  was  avowedly  political. 

We  arrived  at  Paris.  We  were  careful  from  the  start  to  place  the 
objects  of  our  mission  in  writing  knd  address  it  to  the  President  first. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  and  we  were  accorded  a 
long  interview,  and  I  think  I  can  characterize  it  as  an  unofficially 
sympathetic  interview.  The  President  referred  us  to  Col.  House. 
We  had  several  interviews  with  Col.  House,  who  treated  us  with 
extreme  courtesy  and  acted  with  extreme  diligence,  but  also  unoffi- 
cially. 

I  think  Mr.  Walsh  interviewed  every  member  of  the  American 
delegation.  I  personally  interviewed  every  member  but  one.  Secre- 
tary Lansing.  We  pointed  out  that  we  came  as  American  citizens 
to  address  five  American  citizens  in  their  official  capacity  as  the 
representatives  of  the  great  American  Republic,  and  all  that  we 
asked  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  American  Republic  was 
to  use  their  good  offices  officially  to  obtain  for  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people,  elected  under  all  the  securities  of 
British  law,  the  right  to  plead  their  case  before  the  tribunal  in  Paris. 
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That  was  the  sole  object  of  our  mission.  Col.  House  acted  with 
extreme  diligence  and  courtesy,  as  my  colleagues  have  told  you.  I 
think  he  interviewed  Lloyd-George  on  the  subject,  and  gave  us  to 
understand  that  he  believed  we  were  going  to  get  for  them  that  safe 
conduct. 

The  Chairman.  Unofficially? 

Mr.  Dunne.  Unofficially,  but  told  us  that  Lloyd-George — ^I  sup- 
pose also  unofficially— desired  to  meet  the  members  of  the  delegation, 
and  we  believed  that  our  cause  was  so  impregnably  just  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  American  citizens  that  we  could  afford  to  meet  and 
argue  with  Lloyd-George  the  justice  of  the  Irish  demands  and  we 
consented  to  meet  him  at  any  day  he  might  designate^  and  a  dav 
was  designated  to  meet  him.  On  the  day  designated  it  turned  oui. 
and  I  think  truthfully,  that  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
in  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  of  the  peace  conference  and  jt5 
presentation  to  the  German  representatives,  Lloyd-George  was  un- 
able to  keep  the  appointment  for  the  interview  with  us,  and  we  wer? 
courteously  so  informed  in  the  presence  of  Col.  House,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wiseman.  It  was  then  suggested,  I  do  not  know  by  whom, 
that  as  the  safe  conduct  was  not  to  be  given  promptly,  and  as  tht» 
delegates  of  the  Irish  people  were  in  Ireland  and  we  were  in  Paris,  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  confer  with  them,  if  they  could  not  come 
to  Paris,  unless  we  could  go  to  Ireland. 

Thereupon,  by  prompt  cooperation  between  the  American  officials. 
French  officials,  and  British  officials,  we  were  given  passports  the 
next  day  which  stated  upon  their  face  that  our  mission  was  diplomatic, 
and  that  we  were  going  upon  an  unofficial  political  mission,  and  we 
avowedly  stated  that  our  desire  was  to  communicate  with  the  repn»- 
sentatives  of  the  Irish  people  and  to  become  acquainted  at  first-hanil 
with  the  situation  in  Ireland.  There  was  no  disguise  about  the  object 
of  our  visit,  and  no  restrictions  or  limitations  of  any  character  were 
imposed  upon  us  either  by  the  British  premier  or  by  the  French  au- 
thorities or  by  the  American  authorities,  and  we  went  to  Ireland. 
And  this  is  what  we  found  there  in  Ireland,  a  component  part  of  tw 
British  Empire,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  without  any  of  the 
British  constitutional  securities  which  are  thrown  around  the  citi«>n* 
of  those  Islands.  We  found  that  the  habeas  corpus  was  practicaillv 
suspended,  because  of  the  restrictions  thrown  around  it  by  the  rulinp^ 
of  British  courts,  which  made  it  an  idle  formality.  We  found  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  suspended.  Any  man  charged  with  politicn! 
crime  in  Ireland  could  be  tired  only  before  a  British  court-martini. 
military  authorities,  or  before  a  removable  magistrate  without  a  jurr. 
these  removable  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the  crown,  many  of 
them  from  the  police  force,  sent  from  Dublin  and  different  districts 
in  Ireland,  removable  overnight,  earning  salaries  of  $4,000  a  yeir 
and  amenable  to  the  recall  of  me  Govemmwit  at  any  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  thc« 
military  magistrates  ? 

Mr.  Dunne.  None  that  I  know  of.  Men  were  arrested  without 
warrant.  We  found  that  houses  were  searched  without  warrant, 
and  men  when  arrested  were  imprisoned  in  British  jails  or  deported 
to  English  jails,  and  not  informed  what  charges  were  made  agaiiv4 
them. 
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Senator  Brandegeb.  The  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Walsh,  spoke  of 
men  being  taken  prisoners  in  this  fight  between  the  populace  and  the 
British  constabulary.    What  sort  of  a  trial  did  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Dunne.  My  information  is  that  they  got  a  trial  before  a  court- 
martial  or  a  removable  magistrate.  If  a  man  in  Ireland  makes  a 
speech  in  which  he  advocates  the  republic  he  is  immediately  brought 
up.  If  he  advocates  or  argues  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Irish  republic,  they  take  that  man  up  before  a  court-martial  or  before 
a  removable  magistrate,  who  is  paid  $4,000  a  year. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Under  the  British  law  it  is  a  crime  to  advocate 
that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dunne.  Yes;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  gone  to  the  polls  openly  and  voted  for  that.  We  found 
that  men's  houses  are  searched  without  warrant;  that  men,  women, 
and  children  are  arrested  without  warrant  and  confined  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Government,  either  in  an  Irish  jail  or  deported  to  an  Eng- 
lish jail.  A  boy,  11  years  of  age,  was  arrested  there  and  kept  in  jail 
for  two  months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was.  Finally  he  was  re- 
leased when  there  was  a  threat  of  an  investigation.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation we  found  in  Ireland. 

The  leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  the  men  who  were  elected  by  their 
constituents  to  the  British  JParliamefit,  refused  to  attend  the  British 
Parliament  and  organized  the  Irish  Parliament — ^the  Dail  Eireann; 
many  of  them  were  in  jail,  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Parliament,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  being  so  overwhelmingly  with  them  that  when  they  get  them 
m  jail  they  can  not  keep  them  there.  Robert  Barton,  owner  of  a 
landed  estate,  1,200  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  country  ever  seen, 
with  a  manorial  residence,  an  officer  of  the  British  Government,  was 
compelled  by  the  British  authorities  to  take  charge  of  Irish  prison- 
ers and  saw  such  indecencies  committed  that  he  resigned  his  office 
as  a  protest,  becoming  a  Kepublican,  and  was  elected  to  the  Dail 
Eireann.  He  made  a  speecn  during  the  campaign.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  placed  in  Mount  joy,  remained  there  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  then  managed  to  saw  a  oar,  left  a  very  polite  and  humorous 
note  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  jail,  saying  that  he  did  not  like 
his  bill  of  fare  or  his  sleeping  accommodations,  and  would  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  jail  be  kind  enough  to  send  his  clothes  to  the  address 
given  in  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  such  prominence  and  his  case 
excited  so  much  interest  that  an  official  investigation  was  ordered, 
and  while  the  investigation  was  going  on  in  the  jail  the  deputv  war- 
den rushed  in  and  said,  "  My  God,  there  are  23  more  of  those  :fellows 
gone  over  the  wall."    That  is  the  situation  in  Ireland. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  little  incidents  that  I  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes.  Three  of  four  hundred  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
British  officers  surrounded  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  policemen  under  official  direction  surrounded  the 
Mansion  House  at  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  from  extending  an  official 
reception  to  the  delegates  from  America.  While  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  in,  some  guns  were  fired.  There  were  a  crowd  of  20,000 
or  30,000  people  around  the  house,  brought  there  by  the  mere  fact 
that  the  military,  with  armored  guns,  were  around  the  Mansion 
House.    People  were  laughing  at  them  and  guying  that  ridiculous 
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display  of  military  force  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preTenting 
a  social  function  tendered  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  great  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  come  there  from  America.. 

A  few  hours  before  that  the  bedroom  of  the  chief  lady  of  Ireland 
was  desecrated  by  the  police,  seeking  as  they  claimed,  some  es- 
caped prisoners.    That  is  the  situation  which  we  found  in  Irelajui. 

Now,  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  this  treaty  be  confirmed  by  thii? 
body — and  you  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving 
or  disregarding  this  treaty — if  section  11  be  approved  you  gentle- 
men will  be  acting  as  partners  in  the  enforcement  of  that  kind  of 
law  upon  an  unwilling  people.  We  ask  you  to  reject  this  treaty 
as  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Irishmen,  but  becatise  the 
Government  over  there  as  it  now  exists  is  an  outrage  upon  consti* 
tutional  government,  because  there  is  a  situation  to-day  that  rivals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  situation  that  prevailed  years  ago  under 
the  most  tyrannical  conditions  of  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  now  until  i 
o'clock.  We  will  hear  the  Greeks  from  2  to  8,  and  then  we  will 
resume  this  hearing. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  protest  gainst  the  views  expressed 
in  the  morning  session,  signed  by  David  W.  Irvine,  Henry  Stewart 
John  Kennedy,  Lieut.  Lewis  Ht.  Shaw,  Albert  E.  Kelley,  William 
H.  Cheney,  and  William  Balfour.  I  told  these  gentlemen  that  we 
could  not  give  them  a  hearing  to-day,  but  I  would  give  them  a  hear- 
ing next  week.  The  gentleman  wno  represented  them  said  he  de- 
sired to  file  this  brief  and  have  it  published  in  our  hearings^ 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  brief  against  what? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  said  here  this 
morning.    It  w^ill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  hearing. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  objection  to  includicj; 
within  our  hearings  everything  that  we  hear,  but  does  the  chairman 
think  that  we  ought  to  open  Sie  door  for  people  to  file  briefs? 

The  Chairman.  That  authority  was  given  when  we  started  tb« 
hearings — ^that  they  would  have  a  right  to  file  briefs. 

Senator  Knox.  The  first  thing  we  fciow  they  will  be  filing  boob 
after  a  while.  I  think  anyone  who  has  anything  to  say  oaght  to 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  This  relates  to  the  hearing  which  we  granted 
this  morning.  The  other  side  has  requested  to  be  heard  in  this 
way. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  them,  if  they  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  hear  them  to-day,  and  I  thoiu^t 
it  would  save  the  time  of  the  committee  to  permit  them  to  put  iii  a 
brief.    We  have  done  that  on  several  occasions. 

Senator  New.  The  brief  is  in  lieu  of  a  hearing? 

The  Chairman,  In  lieu  of  a  hearing;  yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  want  to  insist,  but  it  does  seem  to  m<* 
that  if  they  have  anything  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing,  we  would 
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better  hear  them  rather  than  give  them  an  indefinite  right  to  print, 
Decause  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  control  the  right  to  print. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  we  can. 

(The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  to-day's 
[)roceedings.) 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  will  ask  you  to  present  your 
lext  speaker. 

Judge  CoHAiiAN.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  present- 
ing to  you  Lieut.  Gov.  ^.  W.  McDowell,  of  Montana. 

rrATEKENT  OF  HON.  W.  W.  KcSOWELL,  UETTTEirANT  OOVEEHOB 

OF  KONTANA. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  I  came  to 
Washington  from  Montana  on  yesterday  morning  with  the  seven 
Ejovernors  who  were  appointed  to  attend,  the  governors'  conference 
with  the  President  anci  the  Attorney  General,  1  did  not  know  I  was 
to  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  gentlemen  having  this  movement  in  charge 
that  I  am  expected  to  speak  only  a  few  minutes,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  have  me  refer  to  the  reception  given  to  President  de  Valera, 
president  of  the  Irish  Republic,  when  he  came  to  Montana  recently. 
As  my  time  is  very  limited.  I  will  devote  it  to  that  angle  of  the 
matter,  as  tending  to  show  tne  sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  ques- 
tion now  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

I  will  state  that  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  my  duty  is  to 
preside  over  the  State  senate,  and  as  such  presiding  officer  I  am 
familiar  with  the 'action  taken  by  the  legislature  in  its  last  reguhir 
session  held  in  January  and  February  of  this  year,  and  also  the 
action  taken  at  the  special  session  held  a  few  weeks  ago. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  last  winter  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,  there  being  no  dissenting  vote  in  either 
the  senate  or  the  house,  asking  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land. 

Before  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Montana  met, 
jPresident  de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  republic,  came  to  Montana.  I  live 
in  Butte,  and  as  I  was  then  acting  governor  it  became  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  President  de  Valera  to  Montana  and  to  extend  to  him  the 
freedom  of  the  State.  The  reception  which  he  received  there  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  spontaneous  reception  that  I  have 
ever  seen  since  I  have  lived  in  Montana  during  the  past  24  years. 
Our  little  town  has  a  population  of  only  about  66,000  people,  but  there 
were  at  least  10,000  people  at  the  depot  to  greet  President  de  Valera 
when  he  got  off  the  train.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get 
through  the  crowd  to  get  into  the  automobile  which  was  waiting  for 
him  to  go  uptown.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  riding  up- 
town with  ttie  president,  and  I  noticed  that  there  were  more  re- 
turned soldiers  m  uniform  escorting  that  automobile  uptown  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  uniform  in  Butte  before  or  since  the  war  started. 
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I  saw  a  great  many  horny-handed  sons  of  toil  break  through  die  line 
and  rush  up  to  the  automobile  to  shake  hands  with  the  president  of 
the  Irish  republic,  and  there  were  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  procession 
that  came  up  from  the  depot  with  him  was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half 
long.  Every  musical  organization  that  we  could  get  together  in  the 
State  was  there,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Butte  and  the 
people  of  Montana  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  in  favor  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  the  matter  of  again  pa^^ 
ing  a  resolution  came  up  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  was  after  President 
de  Valera  had  been  invited  by  me  as  the  president  of  the  senate  t«» 
make  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  legislature.  He  staved  over 
several  days  so  as  to  make  this  address.  Some  little  opposition  de- 
veloped among  some  people  in  the  legislature  against  mvitins^  him. 
However,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  address  the  l^isJaturt, 
which  he  did.  He  was  then  introduced  to  the  crowd  that  could  not 
get  into  the  legislative  hall,  waiting  in  front  of  the  capitol,  and  he 
received  the  same  kind  of  an  ovation  in  Helena  at  two  or  three  meet^ 
ings  that  he  had  received  in  Butte. 

Another  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  asking  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to 
do  what  they  could  to  bring  about  recognition  of  the  Irish  republic, 
and  this  matter  was  fought  out  on  its  merits,  and  finally  passed  both 
the  house  and  the  senate  by  a  good  majority.  I  mention  mis  to  show 
that,  in  my  opinion,  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Montana  and 
of  the  States  around  Montana  are  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  sjid- 
pathy  with  the  movement  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  here !  It  was  rep- 
resented to  us  this  morning  that  the  fate  of  the  Irish  republic  die- 
pends  upon  whether  or  not  we  reject  this  proposed  league  of  nation?. 
Now.  you  say  the  sentiment  in  Montana  is  in  favor  of  an  Irish  re- 
public. How  is  the  sentiment  there  on  the  question  of  the  leapie  of 
nations? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  believe  the  opinion  in  Montana  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  is  one  of  decided  opposition  to  any  clause  in  any 
treaty  or  in  any  league  of  nations  that  will  in  any  way  stand  in  the 
way  of  Ireland  securing  her  freedom. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  if  Mr.  Walsh  is  correct  in  his  statement  this 
morning  that  to  adopt  this  league  at  all  would  defeat  the  Irisb  repub- 
lic, your  judgment  is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Montant 
would  be  against  the  whole  league? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  which  I  wiA 
to  express  in  what  I  said  before. 

Senator  Knox.  All  richt,  I  will  not  press  you  further. 

Senator  Fall.  Would  you  object  to  answering  this  question :  b  it 
the  opinion  there  that  any  article  in  this  proposed  league  would  pos- 
sibly affect  the  freedom  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  that  among  practically  all  of  the  Irt>h 
in  Montana  they  feel  that  it  would.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
people  in  Montana  and  in  the  adjoining  igtates  who  are  not  of  Irish 
blood,  who,  I  think,  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
Ireland,  and  would  oe  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  wouW 
stand  in  the  way  of  Irish  freedom. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  further  question:  Do  you 
think  guaranteeing  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  will  affect 
the  question  concerning  which  you  are  speaking  here  and  the  ques- 
tion that  we  have  before  us  to-day? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Senator,  I  have  answered  that  question  as  far  as 
I  am  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  fair  on 
the  proposition  and  perfectly  fair  as  to  the  position  that  you  gentle- 
men take  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  McDowELi^  I  am  approaching  this  matter  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  from  that  of  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  here  this  morning  so  eloquently  on  this  matter.  I  am  a 
Protestant.  My  ancestors  came  to  this  country  250  years  ago,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  favor  of  Irish  fr^dom  and  in  help- 
ing theni  to  obtain  it.  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Montana  and  the  surroimding  States  feel  the  same  way  about  it  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  have  any  Irish  blood  or  not,  and  they  would 
be  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  Ireland  securing  that  independence. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  wish  next  to  present  Mr.  John  A.  Murphy,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  fourth  member  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Irish  Independence,  who  has  recently  come  back  from  Paris. 

STATEHENT  OF  KB.  JOHIT  ABCHSEACON  HTTBFHT. 

Mr.  MuspHT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  American  Commission 
on  Irish  Independence,  I  left  on  the  21st  of  June  and  reached  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  June.  During  the  week  while  I  was  sailing  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed  and  the  President  and  the  presidential  party 
had  returned  to  .A^nerica.  The  colleagues  with  whom  I  expected  to 
fall  in  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Dunne, 
had  also  returned  from  Paris,  and  I  did  not  meet  them  in  France. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  a  while  the  situation  in  France,  as  a 
stranger  might  sense  it,  was  one  of  relaxation  after  the  strain  of 
the  peace  conference.  It  was  one  of  an  intense  amount  of  gossip  and 
whispers  and  reactions  from  the  results  of  the  peace  conference. 

During  the  most  of  the  time  I  was  there  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
presenting  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  editors  of  the  French  papers 
and  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  presentation  of  it  before  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  whom  it  was  stated  the  question  of  Ireland  was  referred  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  peace  conference. 

After  being  in  Paris  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  I  became  ad- 
\Tsed  that  before  the  President  and  Mr.  Lansing  left  France  they 
had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  in  his  capacity  as  president 
of  the  peace  conference  that  no  action  would  be  taken  upon  the 
question  of  Ireland.  That  was  material  news  and  in  my  judgment 
it  foreclosed  any  possibility  that  Ireland  may  have  or  mi^ht  expect 
to  have  of  prosecuting  her  cause  before  the  league  of  nations. 

On  June  22  I  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  t^e  American  Commis- 
oion  on  Irish  Independence  to  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  I  will  read  the  letter,  or  if  you  desire  I  will  insert  it  in  the 
record.    It  is  on  page  65  of  the  brown  pamphlet. 
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The  Chairman.  The  letter  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

[ Personal  and  urgent.] 
AlCKBICAN  Ck>MlCI86I0N  ON  lUSH  IlTDBPSmyaiffCB. 

PaH9,  July  2»,   1919, 

M.  Geobges  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,  Parig. 

Monsier  le  President  :  We  are  In  receipt  of  Information  from  sources  of  hi^ 
authorities  that,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  you  have  notified  Amoi- 
can  peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the  Irlth 
question  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  one  in  which  you  will  take  no  action. 

We  understand  this  decision  covers: 

1.  That  the  resolution  of  the  American  Senate,  officially  forwarded  to  yon 
by  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  reeommeiidatioiB 
contained  therein  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ta 
their  efforts  to  obtain'  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  is,  by  this  action, 
denied  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  your  entire  disregard  of  American  public 
opinion  as  rendered  in  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  1egtifiatiT» 
body. 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Hessra 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  inhuman  conduct,  in  violation  of  tht 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  .the  British  Government  through  its 
military  forces  in  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  its  defenseless  people. 

The  knowledge  of  your  decision  in  these  matters  has  been  up  to  now  with- 
held from  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  InforniK- 
tion  will  doubtless  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  occupied  in  matters  of  international  importanoe. 
in  which  we  feel  France  has  a  material  interest  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  thin  decision  on  your 
part.  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audience 
may  be  granted  by  you  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  Importance  of  thp 
situation,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  future  interests  of  France,  of 
America,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  this  information  when  published  there  needs  no  characterization  bj 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  those  fianie 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing:  b^ 
tween  the  French,  American,  and  Irish  peoples. 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  viith  you  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and  with  assurances  of  high  esteem  antl 
respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indgpendexce, 

John  Archdeacon  Murphv,  Commissioner  la  Churffe, 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  was  aware  that  the  information  I  had  received 
had  not  been  made  public  in  America,  and  that  it  was  held  under  the 
the  veil  of  secrecy  from  publication  by  request  of  the  American 
representatives.  After  the  letter  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Clemenceau^ 
the  information  was  conveyed  back  to  me  in  circuitous  fashion  thai 
if  I  were  to  make  public  the  information  that  I  had  outlined  in  tliat 
letter  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  it  would  not  be  wise  or  judicious^  while 
I  was  a  guest  in  Paris.  Therefore  I  refrained  from  making  it  pub- 
lic until  I  returned  to  America;  but  it  was  known,  not  in  one  circle 
but  in  many,  that  there  was  an  effort  made  to  conceal  from  the 
American  people  and  from  the  American  Senate  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Clemenceau  until  they  had,  as  it  was  hoped,  passed  favormbly 
upon  and  ratified  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Bsandegee.  You  speak  of  this  information  as  having  be<(n 
conveyed  to  you  cireuitously.  Do  you  know  from  whom  it  orifi- 
natedf 
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Mr.  Murphy.  You  mean  the  information  that  it  should  not  be 
published  f 

Senator  Branoeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  except 
to  say  that  one  of  the  most  important  men  who  is  accredited  to  have 
the  ear  of  the  French  Grovemment,  the  f oreim  editor  of  Le  Temps, 
advised  an  associate  and  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Erskine  Chillers,  a 
former  major  in  the  British  army,  a  man  who  has  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  Bepublic  in  a  wholehearted  and  unadulterated  manner, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  publicists  in  England.  The  foreign  edi- 
tor of  Le  Temps  conveyed  this  information  to  him  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  that  was  an  inspired  message.  I  did  not  say  that 
that  was  a  message  brought  from  Mr.  Clemenceau,  but  either  Mr. 
Clemenceau  or  Mr.  Tarcjieu  were  the  only  two  who  had  knowledge  of 
it  unless  th^  conveyed  that  knowledge  to  some  one  else. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  in  your  judg- 
ment, did  that  information  represent  the  French  opinion,  or  did  it 
represent  the  desire  of  the  American  commission  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  construed  it  as  representing  the  French  request, 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  American  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  MuBPHY.  There  is  one  more  incident  that  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  and  then  I  will  give  way  to  others.  I  am  not  ^ing  to 
<x5cupy  vour  time  with  the  delivery  of  any  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  short  presentation  of  one  phase  of  the  question  that, 
with  your  permission.  Twill  ask  to  insert  in  the  record  later. 

At  or  about  this  time,  by  reason  of  family  connections  and  business 
interests,  I  desired  to  visit  England  and  Ireland.  I  made  my  re- 
quest befoi*e  Consul  Heed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  for  an  amendment 
to  my  passport.  My  passport  did  not  give  me  permission  to  proceed 
anywhere  except  to  France,  as  it  stated,  to  attend  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  the  interest  of-  self-government  for  Ireland.  I  was  told  my 
request  would  have  to  be  sent*  to  Washington.  After  waiting  two 
weeks  on  the  pleasure  of  Washington,  as  they  explained  to  me,  I  had 
called  three  or  four  times  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  reply  to  my 
request  to  amend  my  passport,  and  on  August  8  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter:  ' 

IGNITED  StATKS  PaKS1»ORT  BtJBEAU, 

Paris,  August  8,  1919, 

John  A.  Murphy,  Esq., 

Grand  Hotel,  PaHa, 

Sm:  Referring  to  your  recent  coll  at  the  passport  bureiui,  you  are  Informed 
that  a  telegram  has  been  received  from  Washington  Instructing  the  bureau  to 
refuse  to  amend  your  passport  for  Ireland. 

TTiei-e  Is  inclosed  herewith  the  amount  of  0.80  franc  in  stamps,  which  repre- 
wnts  the  balance  due  you  after  the  cable  cliarges  have  been  de<iucte<l  from 
the  sum  of  100  francs  which  you  deposited. 
I  am,  sir. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  C.  Rebd, 

American  Consul. 

I  felt  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  that  in  pursuit  of  my 
private  business  as  an  American  citizen  my  Government  should  deny 
me  the  right  to  proceed  to  the  British  Isles.  My  request  for  a  pass- 
port was  not  to  go  to  Ireland.    My  request  for  a  passport  was  to 
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proceed  to  the  British  Isles.  I  had  personally  said  that  my  purpoc>e 
was  not  political ;  that  I  desired  no  exemptions  from  the  laws  oi  the 
land.  I  had  desired  to  proceed  there  for  family  and  personal  rea- 
sons. Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  the  other  matter  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  conmiittee  I  wish  to  say  that  during  a  stay 
of  about  two  months  in  Paris,  where  I  met  many  of  the  eoitors  of 
the  French  press  and  many  of  the  public  men  of  France,  I  have  ha<l 
opportunity  to  get  a  vision  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  some- 
what different  from  that  which  would  naturally  otherwise  have  been 
given  to  me. 

From  my  training  and  environment  I  have  naturally  paid  mo«t 
attention  to  the  economic  and  industrial  aspect  of  the  treaty.  Tbf 
trouble  with  the  treaty  is  that  it  is  neither  a  treaty  of  vengeance  nor 
a  treaty  of  justice;  it  is  calculated  to  maintain  forever  a  commenrial 
supremacy  to  one  or  two  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  I  regret 
to  say  that  America  does  not  seem  to  be  included  as  one  of  tho^ 
parties. 

The  condition  of  France  at  the  present  time,  as  admitted  to  nie  in 

firivate  conference  by  their  thinking  minds,  is  one  of  gravest  import, 
ts  finances  are  in  a  depleted  condition ;  it  has  exercised  its  power  of 
taxation  so  far  as  it  is  believed  the  people  of  France  will  endure, 
and  still  the  income  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars  below  the  abso- 
lute requirements  of  its  budget,  even  with  its  army  demobilized. 

I  spent  some  days  driving  over  the  devastated  regions  of  northern 
France,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  country  is  appalling.  The  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  raw  materials  and  coal  are  greater  than  I  can 
describe. 

There  has  been  no  outlet  for  commercial  development  ac(x>nletj 
to  it  by  this  present  proposed  treaty.  Even  the  conunercial  ad* 
vantages  which  have  accrued  to  France  from  its  old  protectorate 
of  the  Christian  people  of  the  Orient  is  being  imperiled  by  iht^ 
British  control  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Near  East.  Fifty-five  por 
cent  of  the  German  indemnity  which  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  hy 
France  is  incomplete  and  uncertain  reparation.  Many  eventualitbpr 
may  occur  which  would  defer  or  avoid  the  payment  of  these  tn- 
demnities,  and  neither  France  nor  the  world  at  large  could  ever  be 
called  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  at  the  point  of  the  swonl 
payment  which  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  the  will  or  the  possibilrti**^ 
of  tlie  central  powers  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  subject  peopW 
is  understood  in  a  more  material  way  abroad  than  we  generally 
understand  it  in  America.  It  is  understood  as  the  right  of  conimer 
cial  exploitation,  and  whether  it  be  in  the  guise  of  mandatories  f^r 
itself  or  its  colonies,  the  British  Empire  has  most  successfully  ^i' 
tained  the  control  of  countries  and  people  which  are  more  than  a 
commercial  compensation  for  the  losses  endured  even  by  the  Briticf^ 
Empire  in  the  prosecution  of  war.  I  refer  to  the  control  tlmt  Eng- 
land now  possesses  under  the  terms  proposed  by  this  treaty,  of  ik\m*>-' 
one-third  of  the  earth's  surface.  1  am  not  d^iscussins:  tiie  freedtmi 
of  the  seas  for  the  minute.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aiden*  and  xW 
the  other  strategic  points  held  by  England  are  solid  answers  in  denial 
of  the  assertion  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  now  exists. 

This  present  treaty  proposes  to  subject  forever  the  sovereifnaty  of 
Egypt,  to  condemn  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  to  serfdom  nhi 
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to  conunercial  exploitation;  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghani- 
stun.  Thibet,  Biirmah,  India,  form  an  unbroken  chain  in  the  interest 
of  England  to  meet  and  to  connect  its  links  with  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence claimed,  and  by  this  treaty  yielded  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan. 

Japan,  whose  losses  in  this  war  were  of  a  negligible  quantity,  is 
!(» l)e  confirmed  in  its  control  of  Korea  with  its  20,000,000  of  people, 
nnd  to  be  accorded  the  control  of  Shantung,  with  its  iron,  and  coal, 
unci  mineral  resources,  and  its  many  millions  of  Chinese  inhabitants, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  jugular  vein  of 
China ;  by  it,  and  through  its  waterways  and  railways  of  the  interior 
of  China,  will  be  acquired  by  commercial  and  treaty  advantages. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  glance  at  the  map  of  Africa  to 
see  that  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  it  is  to  be  dominated  in  the  British 
interest. 

I  point  out  these  things  to  you  gentlemen  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  undying  antagonism  that  exists  between  the  principles  upon 
which  a  Government  like  ours  is  founded,  of  the  people  and^  for  the 

?ieople,  and  the  principles  upon  which  an  imperial  government  is 
ounded,  where  tne  Crown  is,  if  not  the  right  divine,  at  least  it  is 
the  center  around  which  rallies  in  support  the  commercial,  the  mili- 
tary, and  selfish  oligarchies  of  privilege.  All  of  this,  which  I  believe 
Yoii  will  admit  as  self-evident,  is  to  my  mind  trained  and  aimed  more 
especially  against  America  than  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  it 
is  asserted  tliat  our  factories  produce  in  eight  months  our  domestic 
requirements,  so  that  for  four  months  of  the  year  we  are  forced 
either  to  seek  foreign  markets  or  to  shut  down  our  factories.  Eng- 
land well  knows  that  it  can  not  stop  the  fertility  of  our  fields  from 
producing  cotton  and  corn  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  bounteous 
plenty ;  nor  our  mines  in  their  production  of  raw  material  in  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantities;  nor  can  it  fetter  the  energy  and  the 
power  of  American  industrial  and  commercial  development.  It 
thei-efore  seeks,  under  the  specious  title  of  a  league  of  nations,  to 
draw  a  wall  of  iron  around  the  markets  of  the  world,  where,  by  a 

i)refeiential  imperial  tariff,  the  products  of  our  factories  will  be 
landicapped  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  foreign  market;  where  from 
lime  to  time  a  slight  concession  here  and  there  on  their  part  may  be 
looked  upon  and  exploited  as  an  act  of  generosity  on  their  part 
toward  their  American  cousins,  and  so  through  the  aid  of  finance 
and  intrig[ue  an  invisible  British  Empire  may  be  superimposed  upon 
the  destinies  of  America. 

We  are  asked  to  abdicate  our  sovereignty  in  favor  of  a  sovereignty 
of  a  composite  body  in  which  we  have  but  one  vote  as  against  six 
votes  of  tne  British  Empire,  and  the  six  votes  of  the  British  Empire 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  its  influence.  It  will  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  every  country  in  the  world — ^France,  Italy,  Greece — ^special 
concessions  and  considerations  for  their  vote  on  every  question  that 
arises  wherein  American  interests  might  be  circumscribed  and  im- 
peded, regardless  of  principle  or  regardless  of  the  eternal  right 
ui  the  controversy  involved. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  these  few  words  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  question  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  because  I  wanted 
it  plain  that  my  objections  against  this  are  American  in  the  most 
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intense  and  vital  things.  But  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration that  the  question  of  Ireland  is  interminably  involved  m 
this  wjiole  scheme  of  operation.  America  is  at  the  present  tiin<^ 
engaged  in  the  development  of  a  mercantile  marine  to  make  it  inde- 

Sendent  of  either  the  good  will  or  capacity  of  any  other  pnower  in 
elivering  to  foreign  markets  the  products  of  our  factories,  and 
especially  for  our  trade  with  Europe.  Her  ships  must  have  a  point 
of  debarkation  as  well  as  embarkation.  In  ouier  words,  a  line  of 
mercantile  marine  without  harbors  in  Europe  would  be  short  lived 
and  unprofitable.  The  harbors  of  England  are  and  will  be  insuBi- 
cient  for  the  British  commerce;  the  harbors  of  Europe  will  be  domi- 
nated and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  covemnient«^ 
Ireland  alone  offers  to  America  friendly,  sufficient,  and  secure  har 
bors  for  the  termini  of  its  mercantile  marine  in  the  European  carir- 
ing  trade.  From  these  harbors  by  packet  steamships  may  be  nude 
the  quickest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  distribution  in  Europe  of 
American  goods  and  merchandise. 

What  the  attitude  of  England  would  be  to  bar  the  development  of 
Irish  harbors  in  this  connection  was  illustrated  in  1913,  when 
Europe  was  at  peace.  The  White  Star  Line,  at  the  instance  of  tht 
British  Government,  discontinued  Queenstown  as  a  port  of  calL  The 
Hamburg- American  Line  announced  that  it  would  make  Queenstown 
a  port  of  call,  but  before  even  one  ship  of  that  line  made  a  call  at 
Queenstown,  the  British  Government,  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of 
commercial  isolation  with  which  it  has  surrounded  Ireland  mfofmeii 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  that  making  Queenstown  h 
port  of  call  would  be  considered  by  the  British  Government  un 
friendly,  and  it  was  undesirable. 

I  therefore  submit  for  your  consideration  that  the  recognition  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  the  de  jure  government  of  Ireland  is  not  only 
right  and  desirable  as  reasoned  by  ev^ry  standard  of  justice  and  of 
American  ideals,  but  that  America  has  an  enlightened  self  interef^t 
in  the  doin^  of  this  commendable  act. 

The  brevity  of  the  space  allotted  to  me  compels  me  to  deal  in  con- 
clusions rather  than  in  a  presentation  of  the  premises  and  the  logic 
of  the  case.  But  we  are  asfeed  by  this  treaty  to  subscribe  our  fortuSe> 
and  the  lives  of  our  children  and  their  children's  children  to  con- 
tinuation in  serfdom  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  bein^  whom 
God  has  created  in  freedom  and  equality ;  we  are  asked  to  lock  th? 
door  against  ourselves  as  an  American  nation  in  our  own  oommerciil 
development  and  while  reservations  and  amendments  may  dn^ 
many  of  the  fangs  from  this  thing  serpentine  of  iniquity,  the  Ameri- 
can answer  should  be  to  kill  it  and  in  its  place  erect  a  true  leagui* 
of  nations  imbued  with  American  ideals  of  justice  and  equality  of  o[v- 
portuhity  for  all.  To  lay  these  foundations  securely  and  broadly  anJ 
deeply  and  from  here,  in  America,  to  bring  about  a  league  of  nation? 
that  shall  be  of  all  things  just  to  the  worid  and  all  its  peoples^  anti 
shall  also  kill  this  threatened  encirclement  of  American  commerce 
that  lies  hidden  but  real  in  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  yon  sk 
now  asked  to  sanction. 

Peace  can  onlj  come  and  endure  as  a  result  of  justice,  and  \mu\ 
the  fabric  of  this  treaty  is  reconstructed  and  until  the  thought  th»^ 
controls  its  reconstruction  becomes  American  in  its  democracv.  »»• 
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roust  cease  to  be  a  people  following  our  traditions,  if  we  support  it, 
and  will  be  dragged  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  commercial  greed. 
For  these  reasons  I  submit  that  the  defeat  of  the  entire  treaty  is 
the  most  American  thing,  is  the  most  humanitarian  thing,  is  the 
most  just  thing  that  can  now  be  done. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  The  last  speaker  before  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran  will 
.  be  Mr.  Daniel  C.  O'Flaherty,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  DAinEL  C.  O'FLAHEBTY. 

Mr.  O'FuiHEKTY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee : 
In  my  opinion  the  matter  which  we  are  considering  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  when  they  created  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of  our  country  a  more 
momentous  epoch  has  ever  arisen  than  is  nov^  before  you.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  ratification,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
(be  Senate,  of  a  treaty  that  1  think  is  more  momentous  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  people  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  people 
of  tlie  United  States,  than  anything  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  speak  to  you,  gentlemen,  briefly,  not  as  a 
politician,  but  as  a  Democrat,  as  a  Virginian,  as  a  Southerner,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  as  a  Protestant  and  a  Mason.  Some  people  have  said 
to  me,  and  I  have  been  told,  even  out  in  the  hall  here  to-day,  that 
tliis  is  a  religious  question.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  a  rdigious 
(luestion,  it  is  not  a  political  question,  but  it  is  a  question  which  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  take  into  consideration.  I  repeat  that 
since  the  day  when  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  in  old  Philadelphia,  pro- 
claiming the  Declaration  of  Independence,  no  more  important  matter 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  people  of  this  country.  I  have  not 
time  to  go  into  it  in  the  way  oi  an  argument,  and  after  what  has 
been  said  here  to-day  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  it  to  such  dis- 
tinguished men,  constitutional  lawyers,  but  I  believe  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  with  articles  10  and  11  and  with  the  other  articles 
that  follow  along  after  it,  would  not  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy* but  it  would  make  it  safe  for  hypocrisy.    [Applause.] 

What  is  a  treaty  ?  It  is  a  contract  between  nations,  and  everything 
that  is  put  in  it  is  put  in  for  somebody's  benefit.  What  is  article  10 
put  in  there  for?  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States?  We  do 
not  need  it.  For  whose  benefits  is  it  to  retain  the  integrity,  for 
instance,  of  the  British  Empire?  Somebody  says,  "Well,  how  does 
it  do  it?"  Let  us  take  an  illustration:  Suppose  Canada  or  Ireland 
should  desire  to  be  free.  Suppose  Egypt  should  become  free  by  the 
volition  of  England,  and  England  should  try  to  help  Canada  or  Ire- 
land. With  whom  would  we  go?  We  should  have  to  fight  against 
Canadii  in  favor  of  England.  Is  not  that  true?  I  say  as  a  lawyer 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  articles  10  and  11  of  this  treaty  bind 
Ireland  and  every  other  nation  that  is  under  the  hoof  of  England, 
liand  and  foot  to  the  cross. 

Why  should  we  not  speak  out?  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion  that  if  we  do  not  speak  out  at  this  awful  moment,  the  very 
stones  in  the  street  should  cry  out  for  us. 

I  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  you  have  on  this  committee  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
sons/ who  has  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject  and  I  may  differ  with 
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him :  but  we  have  the  right  to  come  and  be  heard,  and  I  oome  to  you 
to-daj;  as  a  Virginian,  as  a  Southerner,  as  an  Irishman,  as  an  Irish- 
American,  as  a  descendant  of  Irish,  ancestors  back  for  a  thousand 
years.  But  I  am  first  an  American,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the« 
articles  are  the  greatest  blow  that  has  ever  been  aimed  at  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  you  to  bear  to  you  a  message  from  a  mav 
meeting  held  in  Richmond  the  other  day,  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
the  capital  of  the  old  Confederacy,  if  you  please,  the  home  State  of 
our  distinguished  President.    It  passed  this  resolution  unanimously. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  a  large  mass  meeting? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  Four  thousand  peoi)le,  a  large  mass  meeting  for 
A  city  of  our  size,  and  not  a  dissenting  voice.  It  unanimously  adopted 
these  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  declai-e  ourselves  unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  iDtlefMHHl' 
ence  of  Ireland,  and  demand  that  our  Government  recognize  the  Irl^h  Republic 
and 

Resolved,  That  we  register  our  opposition  to  any  propose<l  lea^ie  of  natioi.- 
which  does  not  protect  all  American  rights  and  ideals  and  which  b!n(1«  u<  r- 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  British  and  Japanese  Empires. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  mayor  f»f 
the  city  presided,  and  to  which  his  excellency  the  governor  gave  the 
honor  of  his  presence.  I  believe  that  if  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  were  taken  without  a  word  of  discussion  to-day  you  would 
find  that  the  majority  of  them  would  be  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of 
Ireland.  [Applause.]  And  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  to  ffo  befow 
them  and  tell  them  what  is  being  done  and  tell  the  truth  of  the 
matter  they  would  be  still  more  greatly  in  favor  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  a  quandary.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
embarrass  the  administration.  I  believe  in  that  great  Virginian  who 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  believe  that 
any  league  of  nations  which  perpetuates  the  British  Empire  in  it- 
present  condition,  in  which  portions  of  that  empire  are  in  peipetnal 
thraldom,  is  un-American,  unfair,  and  will  never  be  ratified  by  tbf 
will  and  the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  I  believe  I  would  >>f 
unfair  to  myself  as  an  American,  untrue  to  the  teachings  of  t''* 
^reat  Virginia  patriots  who  did  so  much  to  establish  this  Kepublv. 
if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  at  least  against  articles  10  and  11.  es^p^ 
ciallv,  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  which,  in  my  view,  rivet 
the  bands  that  bind  Ireland  to  England,  and  would  compel  u<  tt) 
assist  England  in  keeping  Ireland  m  perpetual  thraldom.  I  tnt-t 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee.  I  say  reverently  that  I  thank  Go<l 
that  unto  men  like  these  were  committed  by  the  fathers  the  keeping 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  this  constitution,  that  we  may  he 
saved — ^I  hope  I  am  not  speaking  like  a  school  boy — that  we  may  \^ 
saved  from  the  rocks  ahead  of  us;  that  we  remember  what  Georp* 
Washington  said  when  he  warned  us  to  keep  out  of  entangling  al- 
liances. Why,  this  is  a  cobweb  of  such  a  character  that  the  mind  <»f 
no  human  being  can  fathom  where  we  will  go  under  it.  So  I  hope 
that  this  committee  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  Ireland,  that  anciem 
nation,  so  that  she  may  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
She  is  a  nation ;  she  nas  been  a  nation ;  she  has  every  element  of  « 
nation,  the  geography,  the  ethnology,  the  soil,  the  clininte^  every- 
thing that  goes  to  maKe  up  a  nation.    Why  under  heaven  ahoold  lit* 
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land*  the  oldest  of  all  the  white  nations  on  earth,  be  the  only  one  that 
is  denied  her  freedom?     [Applause.] 

A  favorite  objection  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  independence 
of  Ireland  is  what  they  glibly  call  the  "  Ulster  question."  Along 
with  this  is  also  the  other  oft-repeated  statement  that  Irishmen  canx 
agree  among  themselves.  The  last  and  only  election  ever  held  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  question  of  self-determination  was  in  issue  was 
in  December,  1918,  in  which  outside  of  Ulster,  which  is  only  about 
one-fifth  of  Ireland,  not  a  single  constituency,  except  a  gerry- 
mandered one  in  Dublin,  was  carried  by  the  Unionists.  So  you 
have  the  gi'eatest  unanimity  in  four-fifths  of  Ireland  for  a  republic. 

It  is  true  that  in  Ulster  the  Irish  do  not  agree  on  this  political 
question,  or  rather  those  who  claim  not  to  be  Irish,  do  not  agree. 
^Vithout  discussing  the  fact  that  we  never  agreed  upon  any  political 
issue  in  our  own  country,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
our  own  republic,  there  were  many  Tories,  none  Irish,  however,  and 
we  very  often  fail  to  agree  and  it  is  preferable  that  we  should  not 
always  agree. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  analyze  the  Ulster  situation  from  an  im- 
partial standpoint,  taking  the  vote  of  December,  1918,  as  a  basis. 
I  say  an  impartial  standpoint  because  the  writer  of  this  article 
belongs  religiously  to  the  faction  that  claims  to  be  in  the  majority 
in  Ulster,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  independence  of  Irelana,  but 
one  who  does  not  share  that  view.  I,  as  a  Protestant,  a  Mason,  and 
one  with  other  than  Irish  blood  in  my  veins,  can  not  be  accused 
of  being  partial  to  the  Catholic  Irish,  and  certainly  can  see  the  facts 
and  analyze  them  freely  from  the  point  of  the  Ulster  people,  if  it 
is  a  religious  question. 

The  chief  exponent,  as  is  well  known,  of  this  Ulster  bugaboo 
is  Mr.  Carson,  who  himself  until  recently  has  never  represented  a 
constituency  in  Ireland,  but  who  attempts  to  speak  for  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  and  his  ideas  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  the 
English  press  as  those  which  should  be  accepted  by  the  outside  world. 

iJlster  consists  of  nine  counties — Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Caven,  and  Armagh.  These 
nine  counties  in  the  election  which  was  held  for  Parliament  in 
1918  were  entitled  to  26  seats.  Out  of  these  the  Sinn  Feiners  car- 
ried 10,  the  Irish  party  which  was  not  with  the  Sinn  Feiners  but 
opposed  to  the  Unionists,  carried  4,  so  that  the  Carsonites  or  Union- 
ists, only  carried  11,  or  a  minority  in  Ulster.  Four  of  these  11 
seats  wei-e  accredited  to  Antrim,  in  which  the  city  of  Belfast  is  situ- 
ated, and  all  these  representatives  are  Unionists.  So  that  outside 
of  the  county  in  which  Belfast  is  situated  there  were  only  eight 
Unionists  representatives  elected  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  seven 
outside  of  Antrim,  and  the  one  ia  the  gerrymandered  district  near 
Dublin,  as  against  73  Sinn  Feiners  and  6  of  the  Irish  Party  and  6 
Nationalists.  Since  that  election,  just  about  a  month  ago,  one  of 
the  ccMistituents  in  Antrim  was  captured  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  a 
bye  election  showing  the  tremendous  change  in  the  sentiment  in  the 
only  stronghold  that  the  Unionists  had,  and  this  is  the  election  at 
which  Mr.  Carson  said  that  if  he  didn't  carry  he  would  resigri, 
which  of  course  was  nothing  but  a  bluff,  for  he  is  simply  the  agent 
of  the  English  Government,  and  is  not  likely  to  resign  his  job  so 
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long  as  he  can  hold  it.    The  majority  for  the  Unionists  in  those  con- 
stituencies last  December  averaged  about  6,000. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  which  are  verified  by  the  oft 
cial  reports  which  I  have  before  me  as  to  the  election  of  1918.  W? 
then  have'  a  minority  of  a  small  section  of  the  country,  less  than  in\f^ 
fifth  of  it,  asking  that  the  will  of  the  people  of  a  great  ooimtry  ir 
which  a  million  votes  were  cast  be  heard  as  against  the  right?  of  ih»' 
many. 

Belfast  in  the  last  election  cast  about  79,000  votes  for  the  Union 
and  39,000  for  the  Independence.  By  some  sanctity  unknown  t/» 
Americans  this  40,000  majority  who  claim  they  are  not  Iri<?h  biit 
Sotch-Irish,  claim  that  they  ought  to  rule  over  a  million  Iri** 
who  are  not  only  shamed  to  be  called  Irish,  but  glory  in  the  •li- 
tinction.  When,  therefore,  you  hear  anyone  repeat  the  stat4^nlenI 
that  Ireland  can  not  agree  as  to  what  she  wants,  simply  recall  thi^ 
facts  and  ask  yourself  if  such  "  twaddle  "  should  receive  any  oonsi^i 
eration  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans  who  believe  in  majority  ralf. 

But  rest  assured  that  Robert  Emmet,  a  Protestant  Irishman"- 
epitaph  will  be  written  some  day,  and  monuments  will  be  erectetl  ti 
others  without  regard  to  religion  or  creed,  but  simply  because  tho 
were  friends  of  Irish  freedom;  and  further,  that  if  Eng]and*s  flcrf 
was  thrice  as  great,  and  her  gold  as  many  times  more  potent  in  lii^ 
seminating  false  propaganda,  the  Irish  Republic  will  live. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  only  part  of  Ireland  which  cAn\  agn* 
among  themselves  are  the  Irishmen  of  Ulster,  and  even  here  manv 
have  said  that  the  will  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  should  prevail. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  people  of  Antrim,  and  especially 
Belfast,  are  not  Irish,  but  are  Scotcn,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  errcii>^- 
ousy  called  Scotch-Irish,  whatever  that  means,  for  that  term  J<  i 
much  abusd  one  and  ignorantly  used,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  then 
is  no  such  a  race  as  Scotch-Irish  as  a  race. 

The  remedy  would  seem  to  be,  if  these  people  are  Scotch  or  Ks- 
glish  and  feel  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  majoritj  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  to  take  a  boat  and  sail  across  to  GlaiJ^>* 
which  is  just  a  few  hours'  ride  and  let  the  great  mass  of  people  w!m» 
dwell  in  Ireland  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  suit  themsehe?. 
Belfast  is  nothing  more  than  a  mushroom  manufacturing  town. 
which  might  succeed  as  well  in  building  ships  and  making  linen  ic 
Glasgow  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  As  well  might  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport  News,  which  constitiiu 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  say  that  we 
won't  play  with  you  at  all  because  we  don't  like  you  in  other  respect? 
and  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  submit  to  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  In  other  words,  if  you  should  move  the  shipyanis 
from  Belfast,  which  40  years  ago  had  a  population  of  less  thin 
60,000,  to  the  Clyde  or  the  Firth,  you  would  geX  rid  of  the  Vhter 
question  and  remove  the  only  argument  that  England  liasL  Bw 
luckily  this  ancient  nation  has  never  recognized,  and  never  will  a> 
long  as  the  blood  of  the  Gael  flows  through  Irish  veins,  the  goveni- 
ment  of  England  maintained  at  Dublin  Castle  by  force  of  arm>. 
fraud,  and  bribery. 

Another  argument  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  these  self-5t>hv! 
"  Better-than-thou  "  Irishmen,  is  that  while  we  have  not  the  popu- 
lation we  have  the  wealth  and  intelligence.    The  facts  in  tUv  ca^  .is 
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to  this  canard  are  even  stronger  than  as  to  the  question  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Ulster. 

Leinster,  in  which  the  city  of  Dublin  is  situated,  is  a  much 
wealthier  province  than  Ulster.  The  city  of  Dublin,  with  her  popu- 
lation, which  is  really  about  the  same  as  Belfast,  is  assessed  with 
property  of  the  value  of  over  £11,000,000,  or  Dublin  is  assessed  about 
twice  as  much  as  Belfast.  Dublin  pays  an  inccnne  tax  of  about  ^OO,- 
000.  The  whole  of  Leinster,  taKesi  together,  is  much  wealthier 
than  Ulster,  whose  wealth  is  the  lowest,  except  Connaught,  which  is 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Ireland  and  much  of  its  territory  is  a 
wild  and  rocky,  broken  sea  country  which  is  not  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation or  development. 

But,  say  these  same  objectors,  Ulster  is  Protestant  and  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  Catholic,  and  therefore  the  majority  should  not  rule.  That 
i>  democracy  with  a  reservation  which  American  people  can  not 
understand,  for  it  annoimces  that  if  the  majority  in  Ulster  are  Protes- 
tants they  should  rule,  if  Catholic  they  should  not.  Quoting,  how- 
ever, from  the  religious  census  in  the  9  counties  of  Ulster,  there  are 
090,134  Catholics,  451,566  Presbyterians,  48,490  Methodists,  and  other 
scattered  religious  denominations.  The  self-constituted  guardians 
of  this  part  of  Ireland  are  always  talking  of  taking  care  of  these 
Presbyterians.  This  is  wasted  sympathy,  tor  in  the  nistory  of  Ire- 
land's fight  for  independence  since  the  days  of  Hugh  O'Neill  down  to 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  fought  for  Ire- 
land's independence  have  been  of  these  same  Irish  Presbyterians  or 
Protestant.  Wolftone,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  O'Connor,  and 
Emmet  were  all  Irish  Presbyterians.  John  Mitchell,  John  Philpot 
Curran  and  many  other  leaders  were  Protestants. 

The  only  leaders  that  Ireland  has  had  for  generations  who  were 
Catholics  were  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Redmond,  and  it  was  O'Con- 
uelPs  fight  that  won  for  both  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  the 
right  orsuffrage.  The  great  emancipation  bill  which  freed  the  Catho- 
lics, freed  the  Presbyterians,  for  in  the  days  of  O'Connell,  no  one  but 
tlie  Church  of  England  could  votie  or  hold  office,  and  the  so-called 
Irish  Parliament,  which  voted  to  destroy  Ireland  and  carried  the 
Tnion,  was  a  Church  of  England  body  with  not  a  single  Catholic  in 
It,  What  then  becomes  of  the  foolish  statement  by  men  who  are 
otherwise  usually  intelligent  that  Ireland's  fight  for  independence  and 
throwing  off  of  the  British  yoke  has  been  a  religious  one?  In  the 
past  50  years  and  prior  to  the  Easter  rebellion  many  Irish  Protes- 
tants, for  political  offenses,  have  been  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered, 
and  dogs  have  lapped  their  blood  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

In  Ireland's  glorious  future  these  names  will  not  be  forgotten, 
though  they  are  not  heroes  in  the  sight  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  or 
Bonar  Law,  they  will  in  future  generations  be  revered  as  men  who 
would  not  nug  the  chains  that  bound  them,  nor  kiss  the  feet  that 
trampled  upon  them,  content  to  be  slaves  if  they  could  but  eat  and 
drink,  for  such  a  condition  is  natural  asphyxia  in  which  the  breath- 
ing *^  of  the  great  dumb,  stupid  animal  alone  gives  evidence  that  it 
lives  at  all." 

It  was  a  religious  question  in  a  sense  at  one  time,  to  give  help  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  the  right  of  suffrage,  without  which 
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men  are  but  slaves,  and  this  was  carried  by  Irish  Catholics  and 
Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  fight  which  is  bein^  fought  out  bv 
the  Irish,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  America  and  in  Canada  and 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  South  America  by  the 
Friends  of  Irish  Freemen,  not  as  a  religious  question  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  such 
that  no  man,  no  group  of  men,  or  no  one  nation  can  stop  it. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  '^  Tell  me  what  is  the  unseen 
and  mystic  law  that  claims  the  fidelity  of  the  compass  and  keeps  h 
ever  pointing  to  the  polar  star? "  Tell  me  this  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  Irishmen,  whether  they  come  from  the  golden  vale  of  TippcrirT 
or  the  picturesque  hills  of  Connemara,  whether  smiling  in  uie  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  or  groaning  imder  the  load  of  adversity,  are 
drawn  to  the  Prince  of  Connla,  of  the  Grolden  Hair,  to 

That  sunny  land 
From  drulds  and  demons  free. 
The  land  of  rest. 
In  the  Golden  West, 
On  the  verge  of  the  azure  sea. 

Some  ask  me  the  question,  "What  can  Ireland  do?*'  I  rephr, 
"  What  can  England  do  ?  "  She  has  reached  the  point  where  she  mui?t 
respect  the  wishes  of  over  4,000,000  people  in  Ireland  or  shoot  them 
down  with  machine  guns  or  starve  them  in  prison.  Does  she  djirv 
do  it?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  outcome?  Grermany  tried 
it  on  Belgium  and  England  will  tread  the  same  path  as  Oermanv 
if  she  persists  in  her  course.  Not  only  has  England  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  Ireland,  but  she  now  fully  understands,  I  hope,  vhat 
she  did  not  in  1776,  that  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind  bids  her  halt 

It  is  no  longer  a  fight  between  Ireland  and  England,  but  a  fi^rht 
between  England  and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind,  and  she 
is  fast  learning  that  the  world  will  no  longer  let  her  hide  bdiind 
the  false  cry  of  protection  for  Ulster. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  a  plebiscite  taken  in  Yirginiji 
would  show  a  vote  of  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  a  majority.  Did 
I  say  four  to  one  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  so  understood  you. 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Senator  Moses.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  would  favor 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  would  so  express  themselves? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  said  they  would  if  there  was  a  plebiscite.  1 
believe  they  would  so  declare  themselves.  I  have  never  seen  a  Vir- 
^nian  yet  that  was  not  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  especially  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland. 

Senator  Moses.  What  attitude  do  you  think  they  would  take  in 
Virginia  on  a  plebiscite  on  the  league  of  nations? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  If  you  would 
come  around  and  ask  me  as  a  lawyer  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  BOTJBKE  COCKBAN. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  now  to  present  the  last 
speaker  of  the  hearing.  I  want  to  say  first,  a  word  of  thanks,  and  to 
roser\'e  the  right  for  ming  statements,  which  you  gave  some  time  ago, 
from  a  great  many  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  I 
shall  not  take  up  further  time  now,  except  to  present  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  coimtrv  and  of  the  Irish  race,  a  scholar,  a  student  of 
affairs,  a  statesman,  an3  an  orator,  Hon.  William  Bourke  Cockran,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  answering  some  questions  that  were  propounded  this  morning  to 
gentlemen  wno  appeared  here  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  League 
uf  Nations.  One  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Senator  Borah^ 
who  asked  if  it  were  true,  as  some  gentlemen  have  contended  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  if  this  League  of  Nations  be  estabUshed  it 
would  prove  a  very  effective  agency  through  which  Ireland  could 
obtain  her  independence.  I  take  it  that  Senator  Brandegee's  ques« 
tion  was  put  in  amplification  of  Senator  Borah's  inquiry,  oecause  he 
said  Senator  Walsh  made  practically  the  same  statement  in  the  course 
of  debate. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  did  ask  such  a  question;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  Senator  Borah  had  previously  askea  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  shall,  therefore,  answer  both  Senators  together. 
]  think  that  Senator  Walsh  supplied  the  answer  to  his  own  conten- 
tion most  effectively.  He  said,  as  I  recollect,  that  there  were  three 
means  by  which  a  subject  nation  could  effect  its  independence.  One 
was  by  consent  of  the  governing  nation,  the  other  was  by  revolt  of 
the  subject  people  themselves,  the  third  was  by  outside  intervention, 
and  he  claimed  great  credit  for  the  proposed  League  of  Nations, 
because  it  prohibited  but  one  of  those  methods  of  relief,  leaving  the 
<»ther  two  open  and  available.  The  objection  to  this  position  is  that 
no  nation  ever  did  achieve  its  independence  by  consent  of  the  domi- 
nant power,  or  by  naked  action  of  its  own  people.  Every  successful 
revolution  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  was  effected  through  out- 
side suj>port.  The  American  Colonies  would  not  have  been  free  but 
for  the  intervention  of  France.  Cuba  would  still  be  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Spain  but  for  the  intervention  of  this  country,  and  Greece 
would  still  be  languishing  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  Christendom.  So  that  when  Senator  Walsh 
says  that  by  this  treaty  subject  nations  are  deprived  of  but  one 
avenue  of  escape  from  servitude,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  only  one  through  \yhich  escape  can  be  effected. 

There  is  another  question  which  Senator  Brandegee  asked  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  answered.  He  inquired  whether  appeals  are 
allowed  from  decisions  by  a  single  official  committing  Irisn  men  and 
women  to  jail  for  long  periods.  At  this  time  Ireland  is  practically 
under  martial  law — which  means  no  law  at  all — or  what  is  virtually 
its  equivalent,  '  The  defense  of  the  realm  *'  act.  Everybody  imder- 
stands  that  martial  law  is  suspension  of  law,  substituting  for  law 
which  is  a  regular  fixed  rule  of  conduct,  the  whim  or  judgment  of  a 
single  official.  In  Ireland,  under  the  present  system,  the  people  are 
governed  by  two  whims,  either  one  oi  which  constitutes  tne  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  population.    One  is  the  whim  of  the  commanding 
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military  officer,  and  the  other  is  the  whim  of  an  official  called  a  resi- 
dent  magistrate,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  he  is  never  a  resident 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  officiates.  The  expression,  **R.  M.." 
officially  intended  to  signify  resident  magistrate,  will  describe  bim 
much  more  correctly  as  ''removable  magistrate."  He  is  the  only 
magistrate  imder  the  whole  British  system  who  is  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  I  need  not  remind  the  chairman  of  this  bodv 
that  the  chief  fruit  gained  by  the  revolution  of  1688  was  terminatiuo 
of  the  system  under  which  judges  were  removable  by  the  Crown*  and 
under  which  they  were,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay,  not  cham- 
pions of  truth  and  justice,  but '  'greedy  and  ferocious  butohers/'  eapi^r 
to  satisfy  every  demand  of  despotism. 

The  removable  magistrate  always  dreads  removal,  and  the  onlj 
way  to  avoid  it  is  by  delivering  the  judgment  which  the  prosecuting 
officers  desire.  The  effect  is  mat  ii  a  man  mak^  a  speech^  as  Mr. 
Walsh  told  you,  advocating  the  Republic — nay,  if  he  utter  a  word 
which  the  police  dislike — he  is  promptly  haled  before  either  a  dnuu- 
head  court-martial  or  one  of  these  resident  magistrates  and  cod* 
demned  without  any  chance  of  appeal  to  the  mdeous  iudignitii?^ 
which  have  been  described  so  forcibly  here  tonday.  Nothing  could 
illustrate  more  strikingly  the  conditions  against  which  Irishmen  are 
in  revolt  than  this  deliperate  establishment  in  Ireland  by  the  English 
Government  of  a  judicial  system  so  fruitful  of  abuse  that  Englishmex) 
themselves  rose  in  revolution  to  drive  it  from  their  own  country. 

When  conditions  somewhat  similar,  though  I  do  not  thin^  Ihev 
were  quite  so  onerous,  existed  in  Cuba,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  many  others  of  its  members,  were  quick  to  insi?*! 
that  intervention  to  stop  those  outrages  became  a  task  imposed  upo;. 
us  by  our  primacy  of  civilization ;  that  continuance  of  a  govemmcui 
which  had  become  perverted  from  its  natural  fimctions  of  defending 
peace  and  order  to  perpetrating  the  very  outrages  on  justice  which 
government  is  organized  to  prevent,  was  an  injury  to  civilization 
which  all  the  forces  of  civilization  should  combine  to  remove.  Autl 
we,  as  chief  among  those  forces,  drew  the  sword  and  ended  thai 
abominable  system  in  Cuba.  A  worse  system  exists  to-day  in  Ire- 
land. It  can  be  terminated,  as  far  as  we  can  see  now,  by  no  mean- 
except  the  influence  of  this  American  RepubHc,  and  we  are  here  v 
protest  against  any  treaty,  League  of  Nations,  or  whatever  it  may  k 
called,  that  will  exclude  consideration  of  the  monstrous  condition^ 
that  afflict  Ireland  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conscience  of  civili- 
zation, of  which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  iV 
foremost  and  best  exponent. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if  there  be  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  ask  me  about  present  conditions  in  Ireland  I  will  bf 
very  glad  to  answer  him.  If  nobody  cares  to  put  a  Question,  I  shaD 
proceed  to  discuss  the  treaty  now  before  you  purely  trom  an  Amrn- 
can  standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  have  all  said,  with 
great  force  and  leeling,  that  while  they  are  of  the  Irish  race  they  arr 
of  American  birth,  and  that  they  love  above  all  other  things  t!if 
country  in  which  they  were  bom.  I  am  an  Irishman  by  birth  a* 
well  as  by  blood.  And  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that  I  do  not  want 
the  Government  whose  shelter  from  my  earliest  youth  I  was  n?«)lT^i 
to  seek,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed,  to  be  emasculated,  impainMi 
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or  (lestroyeil,  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified.  And  in 
saying  this  I  spjeak  not  alone  for  myself — my  race  is  well-nigh  run — 
but  for  my  entire  generation  and  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
The  li^t  that  inspired  me  and  millions  like  me  to  cross  the  seas  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  suffer  to  be  extinguished,  but  that  through 
jour  action  now  it  will  be  maintained  strong  and  effulgent  for  all  the 
children  of  men  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman^  whether  the  ri^ht  of  this  country  to  interfere — at 
least  so  far  as  to  exert  its  moral  mfluence — ^for  deliverance  of  Ireland 
from  conditions  that  are  a  scandal  to  civilization  shall  be  preserved 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  renounced  and  destroyed  by  ratification  of 
this  treaty^,  is  not  an  Irish  question.  It  is  not  a  question  affecting 
solely  Eiimand's  domestic  politics,  as  some  gentlemen  have  con- 
tended. It  is  an  international  question,  because  it  is  a  question 
affecting  the  peace,  and,  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world. 
Judge  Oohalan  has  told  you  there  can  be  no  peace  throughout  the 
world  until  Irish  discontent  is  composed.  This  is  not — as  many 
might  say — a  mere  expression  of  exaggerated  rhetoric.  It  is  the 
soW,  accurate  statement  of  a  fact  which  all  history  attests. 

It  is  certainly  one  fact  of  history  which  none  can  dispute  that 
every  great  war  which  became  general— every  one  became  general 
by  England's  entrance  into  it — and  which  has  scoui^ed  the  world 
for  the  last  four  centuries,  that  is  to  say  since  the  emergence  of 
modem  civilization  from  the  wreck  of  feudalism,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  Ireland — every  one,  without  exception. 

Tlais  last  war  which  has  just  closed,  we  all  know  was  caused  by  the 
German  Emperor's  belief  that  civil  commotions  in  Ireland  made  1914 
the  period  when  he  could  strike  his  long-meditated  blow  for  world 
dommion,  with  the  strongest  hone  of  success.  The  great  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  which  culminated  in  the  Nanoleonic  wars, 
l>ogan  wiUi  representations  of  the  united  Irishmen  through  Wolfe 
Tone  to  the  revolutionarv  government  in  France  that  the  conditions 
then  prevaling  in  Ireland — ^brought  about  by  the  deliberate  recall  of 
Lord  FitzwilBam  and  the  refusal  of  concessions  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Irish  people — ^had  made  the  land  ripe  for  rebellion. 
The  hostile  manifestations  by  the  French  people  and  their  govern- 
ment whidi  these  representations  provoked,  were  the  chief  causes 
that  led  Pitt  reluctantly  to  join  the  alliance  against  France.  The 
attempt  of  Hoche's  expedition  to  land  in  Ireland,  which  was  frus- 
trated when  his  ships  were  blown  by  a  gale  out  of  Bantry  Bay  in 
1796,  marked  the  real  beginning  of  that  desperate  struggle  between 
England  and  France,  which  after  ravaging  Europe  for  a  generation 
ended  at  Waterloo.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV  in  aid  of  the  Irish  attempt  to  maintain 
James  II  in  possession  of  his  crown  which  brought  about  the  Grand 
Alliance  agamst  him,  that  afterwards  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  plimged  Europe  in  the  disastrous  conflict  that  was  set- 
tled by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  great  war  between  Elizabeth  and 
Pliilip"  II  ol  Spain  for  control  of  the  seas  began  with  a  descent  of 
Spanish  and  Portugese  soldiers  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  who  were  all 
killed  to  a  man  after  they  had  surrendered  to  Sir  Walter  Raleijgh, 
and  whose  massacre  is  the  only  cloud  on  the  fame  of  that  knightliest 
figure  among  Elizabethan  warriors. 
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Why  is  it  that  every  world  war,  if  not  actually  caiised  by  Irish  Ajs- 
content,  has  yet  maae  Ireland  the  theater  of  its  first  be^jiimm^! 
This  can  not  be  dne  to  a  mere  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances. My  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  hi? 
been  a  constant  invitation  to  every  country  with  a  grievance  against 
England  to  strike  her  at  that  spot  where  sne  was  believed  to  be  vui- 
nerable,  and  where  she  will  continue  to  be  vulnerable  just  so  long  £i> 
the  oppressions  against  which  the  Irish  people  have  struggled  for  eipht 
centuries  are  suffered  to  exist.  So  that  the  Irish  question  is  not  n 
matter  that  affects  England  and  Ireland  alone,  and  one  which  thon^ 
fore  can  be  called  domestic.  It  is  one  that  has  affected  the  peari*  of 
the  world  for  four  centuries  and  which  will  continue  to  affect  it — iii 
the  very  natiu'e  of  things — so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remnin  mi 
open  sore  in  the  side  of  Christendom.  To  compose  this  difficulty  «hi 
settle  it  is  a  task  imposed  upon  the  statesmanship  of  civili2ati<m. 
and,  therefore,  it  rests  peculiarly  on  yoiu*  shoulders,  Senators,  chani^:. 
as  you  ore  at  this  moment  with  responsibility  for  the  conditions  un*i-r 
which  peace  is  to  be  reestablished  throughout  the  civilized  worM. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  questi»»r 
is  to  imderstand  just  what  it  is.  It  has  been  so  misrepresentod — and  h\ 
the  greatest  masters  of  ingenuity  in  misrepresentation  that  the  w<»ril 
has  ever  seen — that  many  men,  ordinarily  well  informed,  arc  u 
doubt  as  to  just  what  it  is  that  causes  the  Irish  complaints.  We  in- 
told  that  other  countries  have  been  conquered  as  Ireland  has  lieni. 
and  yet  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  complain  of  the  conquesL  or 
even  to  thiuK  about  it.  We  are  told  that  Irish  grievances  are  lancifui 
not  real  •  that  they  are  not  caused  by  injiu'ies  which  are  actual,  l^t 
by  recollection  of  ancient  injuries  springing  from  laws  which  hare  Ir.nr 
smce  been  repealed.  We  are  told  that  Ulster  is  prosperous  and  c«»n- 
tended  while  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  discontented  and  poor  because  it> 

{eople  are  improvident,  shiftless,  idle;  and  that  this  demand  fvr 
rish  independence  merely  embodies — ^while  it  disguises — the  dessiri' 
of  an  improvident,  shiftless,  idle  majority  to  obtain — and  abuse  - 
the  power  of  taxation  over  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  Irish  minorit} 
It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a  religious  question  inTolved;  ihi: 
Ireland's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  England  is  but  itte 
intolerance  entertained  by  one  religious  sect  against  another — tLf 
disposition  of  Cathohcs  to  oppress  and  drive  Protestants  from  lii? 
country.  These,  I  think,  are  all  the  grounds  on  which  are  base<i 
opposition  to  recognition  of  the  Irish  repubUc.  They  are  set  forth 
in  a  brief  submitted  to  this  committee  by  certain  persons  claiminsr  t" 
speak  for  Irish  Unionists,  which  I  have  just  been  permitted  to  reaJ. 
Now,  if  these  statements  are  true,  if  Ireland  has  been  reduced  t*»  ii5 

f)resent  condition  by  the  faults  or  vices  of  her  own  people,  sympathy 
or  them  would  be  useless.  They  are  incapable  of  improvemejit 
They  must  inevitably  disappear  from  the  earth  which  they  encuml'«T 
and  discredit.  But  if  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Irish  people  be  thr 
direct  result  of  laws  which  have  produced  intolerable  conditions,  thi! 
still  exist  although  the  laws  themselves  have  been  repealed,  and  if  it  l** 
true  that  England  has  shown  she  is  incapable  oi  doing  justice  ir 
Ireland,  even  when  a  majority  of  the  English  people  are  really  anxi'»t> 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  the  English  rarliament  solemnly  res^^lvi^i 
to  do  it,  then  there  can  be  but  one  outcome.  Either  English  mlr  ;•- 
Ireland  must  be  ended  or  the  Irish  people  must  be  exti?nmnatr' 
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That  i3  the  alternative,  I  think  it  is  entirely  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Irish  people  can  not  be  exterminated,  and  extermination 
heing  impossible,  emancipation  is  imperative. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  although  these  oppressive 
laws  have  eJl  been  repealed,  the  conditions  they  produced  still  con- 
tinue. All  the  history  of  Ireland  ever  since  the  nrst  Norman  invasion 
has  been  an  imbroken  record  of  conquests,  and  seizure  of  lands — ^first 
the  devastation  of  land  always  followed  by  confiscation.  But  neither 
conquests  not  confiscation  sufficed  to  keep  the  country  permanently 
impoverished.  From  the  first  landing  of  Strongbow  in  1172  down  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  Irish  independence  by  William  III,  the  Irish 
people  after  each  invasion  and  devastation  restored  prosperity  with  a 
celerity  and  completeness  that  have  been  marvels  to  all  nistorians. 

Moiintjoy,  under  Elizabeth,  reported  to  the  Queen  that  everything 
capable  of  supporting  life  in  Ireland  had  been  burned  to  the  roots, 
that  the  whole  Iri&h  population  had  been  exterminated,  except  a  few 
fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  morasses  where  they  could  not  be 
reached,  but  where,  for  lack  of  food,  they  must  inevitably  starve. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  reign  Ireland  was  blooming  like  a  garden. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  I  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  had  already  awak- 
ened the  envy  and  cupidity  of  Englishmen;  but  the  Irish,  with  that 
peculiar  sense  of  loyalty,  which  is  one  of  their  characteristics — often 
misdirected  because  carried  to  excess — having  embraced  the  side  of 
the  King,  fell  under  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell.  Again  the  island 
was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  whole  of  the  land  east  of  the 
Shannon  was  confiscated.  The  entire  native  population  outside  of 
many  thousands  who  were  slain,  and  other  thousands  sold  into  cap- 
tivity, was  transported  west  of  the  Shannon  to  a  soil  which  was 
believed  to  be  so  sterile  that  it  could  not  afford  subsistence  to  human 
life.  CromwelFs  brief  statement  of  his  policy  was  that  the  Irish  must 
?o  '*to  hell  or  tb  Connaught."  Well,  they  went  to  Connaught,  but 
they  did  not  go  to  hell  [laughter],  because  there  was  always  one  Irish 
champion  whom,  some  way  or  other,  the  British  arms  could  never 
overcome,  and  that  was  the  Irish  girl.  Any  Englishman  who  re- 
ceiveil  land  and  settled  upon  it  soon  fell  under  her  influence.  That 
was  alreadj'  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  that  he 
passed  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  forbidding  any  Englishman  who  had 
received  land  in  Ireland  from  marrying  an  Irish  woman.  But  the 
Irish  girl  was  too  strong  for  statutes.  She  continued  to  marry  the 
English  settler  in  the  teeth  of  all  prohibitions,  and  the  offspring  of 
those  marriages  were  the  strongest  Irish  patriots. 

-Uthough  the  land  had  been  laid  waste  with  a  fury  hardly  ever 
paradelea  in  the  annals  of  mankind  by  the  Englisn  rarlianientary 
forces,  first  under  Cromwell  and  after  him  under  Ire  ton  and  Ludlow, 
ypt  when  William  III  in  the  next  generation  faced  a  patriot  Irish 
army,  a  large  part  of  it  was  composed  of  the  sons  of  those  Ironsides  to 
whom  Cromwell  granted  land  in  Ireland.  After  that  dreadful  Crom- 
weliian  deva.station  the  recoverv  of  lier  prosperity  by  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  is  declared  by  Macaulay  to  be  the  marvel  of  all 
historv.     It  is  acknowledged  even  b\  Fronde — who  will  not  be  sus- 

{ected  of  any  partiality  toward  Ireland — that  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  practically  the  entire  transportation  of  goods  l)y  sea  n'om  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  was  carried  on  in  Irish  bottoms.  Irisli  cattle  and 
horses  commanded  the  highest  prices  in  English  markets,  and  Irish 
woolen  products  were  considerea  to  be  the  very  finest  in  the  world. 
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Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  this  king  for  whose  fath*** 
Ireland  had  incurred  the  resentment  and  fury  of  Cromwell,  yielding: 
to  representations  by  merchants  of  Bristol,  excluded  Ireland  fniri 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  act.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  totA* 
destruction  of  the  Irish  shipping  trade,  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  Next,  in  obedience  to  a  demand  of  English  agriciilnim! 
interests,  exportation  of  Irish  cattle  and  horses  to  England  wa> 
prohibited.  That  reduced  property  in  livestock  to  one-t^nth  of  •*»» 
former  value.  But  the  woofcn  mdustry  remedned,  and  probably  fn»fn 
the  fact  that  the  energies  of  the  country  were  now  mainlv  direct»»J 
to  it,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  nation  largely  absorbed  in  it.  the 
manufacture  of  Irish  cloth  expanded  to  a  oegree  unapproached  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world. 

But  when  William  III  finally  established  his  authority  by  the 
victories  of  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne,  and  by  his  treason  at  Limcnck 
the  surrender  of  which  he  accepted  on  terms  that  permitted  tb< 
garrison  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  the  coimtry,  while  at  the  sam*^ 
time  guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  people  the  right  to  practice  their  faith 
prosecute  their  trade  and  retain  their  property — a  treaty  that  vl^ 
violated  the  moment  the  Irish  army  had  departed  from  Ireland 
then  the  system  was  adopted  which  Edmund  Burke  has  described  in 
words  probably  familiar  to  every  one  of  you.     He  said  the  Irkh 
penal  code  was  "^as  wdl  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishmefd  ^f1^^i 
degradation  of  a  feeble  people  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  huv'*ii 
nature  as  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  ]^erverted  ingenuity  of  mnu! 
That  system  produced  the  conditions  which  to-day  afflict  and  distm* 
the  Irish  people  and  which  can  be  ended  only  by  ending  the  doniiiuon 
of  England  over  the  country. 

After  all  former  confiscations  and  devastations  the  couuitt 
recovered  rapidly  because  the  people  were  allowed  to  resume  po*e?- 
sion  of  the  land.  But  the  deviliSdy  ingenious  system  adopted  by 
William  III  and  his  immediarte  successors  preclud!ed  any  pos^bilitT 
of  an  Irishman  being  able  to  obtain  any  part  of  the  land  on  whicl 
he  Uved, 

A  succession  of  statutes  enacted  during  50  years  resulted  in  a  bodr 
of  laws  under  which  no  Catholic — that  is  to  say  no  native  Irishman- 
could  hold  land.  The  whole  surface  of  the  island  had  been  ct)nfi>- 
cated.  The  original  owners  of  the  soil  were  allowed  to  dwell  upcn  \ 
merely  as  tenants  at  will.  The  confiscated  lands  were  not  bestowud. 
as  in  former  cases,  upon  English  soldiers  who  settled  in  Ireland,  but 
upon  favorites  of  the  English  court  in  large  areas  of  5,000,  10,1)^^' 
15,000  and  even  30,000  acres,  who  never  lived  in  Ireland,  who  nevw 
intended  to  live  in  it,  who  seldom  if  ever  visited  it.  Every  Cathoii* 
was  prohibited  not  merely  from  holding  land  but  from  leading  it  fc 
a  period  longer  than  5  years.  He  could  not  own  a  horse  worth  over 
5  pounds,  if  a  Catholic  appeared  in  a  public  place  mounted  on  s 
horse  any  Protestant  could  take  possession  of  the  animal  by  tenderhu! 
the  rider  a  5-pound  note.  Beyond  impoverishing  the  Irish  peonli»  u 
was  sought  to  accomplish  their  degradation  by  forbiddhig  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  The  only  element  of  the  community  capable  at  thii 
time  of  imparting  education  was  the  clergy,  and  thejbriest  who  tauril 
a  school  was  declared  guilty  of  a  capital  offense.  The  spectacle  ^«^ 
common  of  a  priest's  dead  body  hanging  in  chains,  executed  for  O'^ 
other  offense  than  that  of  having  undertaken  to  instruct  an  Irbl 
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boy.  Not  content  with  seeking  to  accomplish  the  intellejctual  degra- 
Jation  of  the  people  these  statutes  sought  to  corrupt  their  morals  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  family.  The  son  who  accused 
the  father  oi  being  a  Catholic  and  proved  it  could  at  once  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate.  The  wife  who  informed  on  her  husband  was  at 
»nce  accorded  a  separate  and  independent  interest  in  his  property. 
>o  that  wifely  loyalty  and  filial  piety;  every  emotion  which  in  civilized 
countries  is  considered  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  community, 
ind  therefore  to  be  encouragea  by  government,  was  perverted  in 
[reland  to  the  injury  of  morals  and  the  disruption  of  society. 

Under  this  system  the  people  hardly  ever  came  in  contact  with  the 
)wner8  of  the  soil.  In  almost  every  instance  an  agent  represented 
he  alien  landlord.  The  value  and  efficiency  of  that  agent  were  de- 
;ermined  by  the  amoimt  of  rent  which  he  could  extort  from  the  un- 
ortunate  occupants  of  the  land.  If  a  man  by  dint  of  arduous  labor 
mproved  the  soil  he  occupied  and  made  it  more  valuable,  th^  agent 
it  once  descended  upon  hun  and  raised  the  rent.  Not  merely  were 
ill  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  confiscated  but  all  his  neighbors  were 
jromptly  informed  that  unless  they  made  their  soil  equally  fruitful 
md  raised  the  same  amount  of  crops,  that  is  to  say,  paid  the  same 
•ent,  they  would  be  evicted.  And  eviction  was  death.  Not  merely 
jras  industry  made  unprofitable  by  this  hellish  system;  it  was  made 
inpopular.  The  laborious  man  did  not  benefit  himself,  but  he 
>rought  disaster  upon  his  whole  neighborhood.  The  mifortunates 
«'ho  were  evicted  were  left  to  starve  on  the  highways.  Tliere  was 
10  other  occupation  in  which  they  could  find  a  livelihood  because, 
>y  a  refinement  or  crueltv  that  is  almost  inconceivable,  the  only  in- 
lustry  that  survived  the  hostile  legislation  of  Charles  II — the  woolen 
ndustry — ^was  entirely  destroyed  by  William  III,  It  was  not  taxed 
)ut  of  existence.  It  was  not  made  to  bear  burdens  imposed  avowedly 
or  support  of  the  State,  which  prevented  it  from  bemg  prosperous. 
[t  was  prohibited  absolutely  and  unconditionally.  All  existing  fac- 
tories were  suppressed  and  the  people  were  forbidden,  imder  heavy 
penalties,  from  attempting  to  engage  in  the  woolen  trade.  More 
:han  that,  the  Irish  wool,  at  that  time — the  Australian  wool  not  yet 
laving  become  available  for  the  world's  necessities — was  of  a  pecu- 
iarly  valuable  character.  Not  merely  was  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
(ooos  prohibited  in  Ireland  but  exportation  of  Irish  wool  was  pro- 
libitea  to  any  place  except  six  English  cities,  the  idea  being  that  the 
English  manuiacturers  by  these  restraints  would  be  enabled  to 
)btain  Irish  wool  on  his  own  terms.  But  there  was  an  extensive 
woolen  industry  in  the  low  countries  where  a  great  demand  arose  for 
Irish  wool  as  soon  as  its  manufacture  was  suppressed  in  Ireland. 

Wool  that  wouldbringGpeuce  at  Bristol  commanded  1  shilling  and  7 
;)eace  in  Ypres  and  in  other  Flemish  towns.  Quite  naturally  smug- 
jliog  of  Irish  wool  to  the  Continent  became  one  of  the  chief  occupa- 
:ioiis  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  oppressive 
Measure  was  not  the  loss  of  money  or  of  property  that  it  entailed. 
It  was  this:  Wool  being  contraband,  trade  in  it  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted through  bills  of  exchange  and  other  devices  of  banking  which 
govern  commerce.  It  could  only  be  bartered  for  some  commodity 
lot  easily  discovered,  for  everywhere  the  Irish  coast  was  patrolled 
iy  British  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  smuggling 
nrhere  they  could,  and  punishing  the  smugglers  where  prevention 
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was  impossible.  Wool  was  exchanged  mainly  for  Flemish  wine;:. 
This  extensive  importation  of  wines  was  the  cause  and  the  beginning 
of  that  intemperance  that  has  been  the  curse,  Senator  [taming  tj 
Senator  Phelan],  of  your  country  and  of  mine,  of  your  race  and 
mine,  for  250  years.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceci- 
tury  the  Irish  were  a  temperate  race.  But  the  example  of  the  well- 
to-do  consmning  expensive  wines  soon  caused  a  demand  for  coarser 
and  cheaper  intoxicants  hj  the  less  prosperous.  To  meet  to 
demand  the  manufacture  of  iUicit  whisky  became  extensive  and  th<» 
people  gradually  sank  into  that  dreadful  intemperance  from  which 
they  have  suflFered  both  at  home  and  abroad  ever  since.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  curse  of  this  intemperance  has  been  Ireland's,  the  shame 
of  it  is  England's. 

I  am  not  saying  this  on  my  own  authority.  Here  a^ain,  sir,  I  am 
quoting  from  James  Anthony  Froude — the  apologist  of  EngIL<b 
excesses  in  Ireland — who,  indeed,  seems  to  complain  that  if  Uiese 
enormities  had  gone  further  the  race  would  have  oeen  exterminatc<i 
and  the  Irish  question  settled  finally  and  without  appeal. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  these  proscriptive  laws  have  all  been 
repealed.  They  began  to  disappear  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  and  glory  of  this  coimtry  that  their 
disappearance  began  when  fugitive  Irishmen — Presbyterians  who  fleJ 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  test  acts  and  settled  m  Pennsvlvaniii. 
and  Catholics  who  had  fled  from  other  parts  of  the  Island — vrcrt 
found  fighting  side  bv  side  under  the  banner  of  Washington  for  fre>^ 
dom,  justice,  and  rignt.  Up  to  that  time  religious  proscriptions  werv 
not  confined  to  Ireland.  Tney  were  tmiversal.  They  were  based  oc 
the  assumption  that  anything  like  diversity  of  reli^ous  faith  amoiu: 
the  people  of  a  State  weakened  it,  and  therefore,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Government.  The  Hugenots  were  placed  under  serioQ> 
disabilities  in  France,  so  were  the  Catholics  in  England.  But  in 
Ireland  it  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  proscriptive  mea^un*? 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  discourage  Catnolicism  or  encourage 
Protestantism,  but  to  degrade  the  whole  people  by  plunging  them 
into  ignorance,  and  by  corrupting  every  avenue  through  wnich  could 
be  reinforced  those  virtues  and  qualities  that  are  considered  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  everv  State.  In  Ireland  the  faith  professed  bj 
the  people  was  proscribed  with  a  violence  which  nowadays  c4d 
hardly  be  understood.  And  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
you  consider  the  Irish  question.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the  woriii 
where  the  people  have  remained  steadfast  to  a  faith  that  had  b«r; 
proscribed,  in  every  other  coimtry  the  people  adopted  in  a  hiydj 
therdigion  that  its  Government  established.  England  became  al- 
most uniformly  Protestant,  or  at  least  non-Catholic  imder  Hearr 
VIII ;  almost  uniformly  Catholic  asain  under  Queen  Mary;  ProtcstAni 
once  more  under  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  it  was  ready  for  another 
change  to  Catholicism — according  to  the  historians — if  James  II  h*d 
but  governed  with  a  little  more  sense.  And  so  the  religious  complex- 
ion of  the  French  people  was  decided  by  the  residt  oi  the  religioa* 
wars. 

But  in  Ireland  the  majority  of  the  people  remained  immovaU,' 
attached  to  the  faith  that  was  proscribed  and  prohibited  unJef 
drastic  penalties,  though  they  had  to  sacrifice  for  it  not  merely  <*veiT 
element  of  property  they  possessed  but  every  hope  of  improving  their 
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oiidition.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  their  tenacity  in  this 
espect  is  that  it  was  maintained,  witnout  those  aids  to  fervor  which 
lie  Catholic  liturgy  affords.  Such  a  thing  as  a  ^reat  religious  cere- 
lonial  had  not  occurred  in  the  country,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
peaking^  for  150  years.  Their  lands  confiscated,  their  faith  pro- 
bribed,  they  practiced  the  rites  of  their  church  crouching  in  garrets 
nd  hiding  ui  out-houses.  Driven  from  the  towns  and  viflages,  they 
[)ok  refuge  in  some  mountain  glen,  and  there,  under  the  broad 
auopy  of  neaven,  the  rains  falling  on  them,  oftentimes  knee-deep  in 
lud,  with  sentinels  posted  at  each  end  of  the  glen  watching  for  the 
riest  hunter,  who  was  an  established  feature  of  these  conditions,  all 
o temporary  writers  agree  in  saying  they  worshipped  with  a  fervor 
ever  shown  in  the  stateliest  cathedral  ever  raised  by  the  hands  of 
>iety  to  the  worship  of  God.     Even  after  they  had  regained  the  right 

0  pructice  their  faith  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  showed  very 
ittie  regard  for  its  ceremonials.  But  nothing  could  swerve  them  from 
t  tachment  to  its  tenets  and  teachings.  And  as  they  remained  immov- 
bly  attached  to  their  faith,  so  also  have  they  always  been  unswerv- 
ugly  steadfast  in  maintaining  their  national  life.  It  is  a  peculiar 
eature  of  this  determination  to  mamtain  their  national  existence  that 

1  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  any  hope  for  the  future.  This  is 
learly  reflected  in  their  poetry,  whicH  is  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
u  the  world,  as  It  certainly  is  among  the  most  oeautiful.  I  am  one  of 
hose  who  beUeve  that  sorrow  has  always  been  the  source  of  exquisite 
)oetry.  I  have  never  known  a  sublime  note  to  be  inspired  by  pros- 
perity. Not  merely  is  there  a  vein  of  profound  melancholy  tnrough 
ill  Irish  poetry,  but  it  never  expresses  any  hope  for  the  future.  Yet 
i\iere  is  never  a  note  of  despair  in  it.  Every  line  of  it  breathes  thfi 
letermination  of  Irishmen  to  love  the  old  sod,  maintain  the  old  faith, 
f)reserve  the  old  race,  though  they  never  again  should  see  the  light  of 
freedom.  Moore  describing  the  Harp  of  Tara,  silent,  abandoned,  the 
[?hord  alone  that  breaks  during  the  night,  teUing  the  tale  of  its  ruin, 
concludes: 

Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  speaks, 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

Freedom  has  indeed  hved  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  xmder  all  cir- 
cumstaaces;  under  the  darkest  skies  without  any  hope  of  deliverance. 
Even  when  there  was  no  chance  for  Irish  arms  to  nght  for  it,  there 
was  always  an  Irish  heart  ready  to  break  for  it.  Freedom,  though 
denied  them  as  a  possession,  has  always  remained  on  aspiration  from 
which  they  never  could  be  separated.  Such  a  people  can  not  be 
seduced  from  their  ideals  nor  aiverted  from  asserting  their  right  to 
nationhood.  Such  a  people  can  not  be  dubdued,  and,  therefore.  Sen- 
ators, I  submit  to  you  with  all  frankness  and  perfect  confidence  that 
the  only  alternative  which  the  Irish  question  presents  is  extermination 
or  emancipation  of  the  Irish  people.  You  Senators,  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  treaty-making  power  oi  this  Government,  will  not  suffer  the 
destruction  of  such  a  race  as  this,  and  if  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
destroyed,  then  you  must  insist  that  it  be  free.  There  is  no  alter- 
'^ative,    [Applause.] 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  religious  question:  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  Ireland  has  been  torn  by  religious  antagonism.  But  the  cau»» 
of  this  is  perfectly  simple.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  when- 
ever the  Irish  succeeded  in  establishing  control  over  the  govemment 
of  their  own  coimtry,  as  they  did  at  intervals — ^in  1642  and  again  in 
1688 — the  first  act  of  the  Catholics  when  they  became  dominant  wa.«» 
to  declare  absolute  religious  freedom  for  all.  The  reason  why  rdi^ou!? 
antagonisms  have  divided  the  Irish  people  is  because  in  that  countrr 
religion  was  made  the  test  of  political  rights  and  property  viAtr. 
When  a  man  could  be  ousted  of  his  property  because  he  was  a'Ca^olir 
(and  that  by  a  person  bound  to  him  by  the  closest  ties  of  kinship^: 
when  a  man  could  be  deprived  of  the  horse  he  rode  by  a  total  strancpr 
on  the  tender  of  a  5-pound  note  because  he  was  a  Catholic:  wheniie 
was  excluded  from  every  office  under  his  govemment  and  denied  the 
right  even  to  educate  his  child  because  he  did  not  profess  the  faith 
established  by  law,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  victims  of  sudi  oppress 
sion  and  the  beneficiaries  of  it  would  be  influenced  by  hostility  again^l 
each  other. 

I  should  add  here,  in  order  to  explain  why  Ulster  was  prospemus 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  sank  into  misery  growing  ever  deeper. 
that  a  totally  different  system  of  laws  prevailed  in  the  one  place 
from  that  which  governed  the  other.  In  Ulster,  ever  since  its 
''plantation''  by  James  I,  there  was  in  force  what  is  called  **Ubt<!f 
Tenant  Right."  Under  it  the  occupant  at  the  soil  could  till  it  asd 
improve  it  with  a  certainty  that  every  improvement  he  made  was 
his  property  to  enjoy  it  while  he  remained  in  occupation. 

The  landlords  had  no  longer  any  inducement  to  remain  in  tbr 
coimtry.  Again  they  became  absentees,  and  the  remarkable  pros- 
perity produced  by  £nat  short  period  of  independence  was  chani^wi 
to  a  long,  imbroken  period  of  progressive  decay.  Again  the  rack- 
renting  as:ent  drew  from  the  soil  everything  which  it  yielded  beyond 
what  sufficed  to  afford  its  cultivators  the  barest  sul^istence.  And 
for  this  chance  to  live  there  was  the  fiercest  competition  among  the 
members  of  the  wretched  population,  each  one  eagerly  biddiif 
against  all  others  for  the  privilege  of  ciiltivatin^  the  land  upon  anj 
terms  whatever.  Under  this  competition  conditions  of  life  sank  ^ 
low  that  the  Irish  peasant  never  tasted  meat  from  one  year's  end  i" 
the  other.  The  potato  became  the  sole  support  of  his  exislencf 
And  when  in  the  years  of  '46  and  '47  there  was  a  general  failure  o( 
the  potato  crop  throughout  EiU'ope  it  was  a  source  of  loss  to  the  peo^f 
in  other  coimtries,  but  in  Ireland  it  caused  actual  starvation.  "* 
often  hear  of  the  ^'famine*'  in  Ireland.  But  strictly  spea^ng  th*"/v 
was  no  famine.  While  the  people  were  dying  by  hunm^edbof  thou- 
sands for  lack  of  food,  there  passed  before  their  eyes  along  the  hi^b- 
ways  droves  of  cattle,  wagons  laden  with  foodstuffs,  all  products  of 
their  own  labor  sent  out  of  the  coimtry  to  be  sold  and  the  prooeecb 
paid  to  alien  landlords. 

In  any  other  country  in  the  world  these  abundant  supplies  wauU 
have  been  seized  and  the  people  would  have  used  them  to  a^eit 
hunger.  In  Ireland  an  exaggerated  sense  of  property  led  tha  people 
to  perish  of  starvation  rather  then  take  what  according  to  law  belonged 
to  the  landlord.  But  it  is  said,  Ireland  is  governed  by  exactlr 
the  same  law  as  England  with  respect  to  land.    Quite  true,  but  tb^ 
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conditions  established  under  these  laws  in  the  two  countries  are 
widely  different.  The  English  landlord  always  lives  upon  his  estate, 
the  Irish  landlord  seldom  if  ever.  The  English  landlord  has  always 
held  himself  to  be  the  chief  of  an  industrial  family,  the  head  of  a  great 
industrial  organization,  dividing  the  whole  product  of  the  soil  with 
those  who  have  aided  in  cultivating  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  impressive  in  civilized  life  than  the  manner 
in  which  these  English  lords  of  the  soil  exercise  their  ownership 
(wer  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  cultivate  it  and  for  the  glory 
of  their  country.  The  manor  house  which  to  many  casual  observers 
is  a  mere  abode  of  el^ant  luxury  is  actually  to  the  great  agricultural 
oTganization  of  which  its  owner  is  the  head,  what  the  countinghouse 
is  to  a  factory.  *  From  it  the  landlord  directs  all  the  enei^ies  of  his? 
tenants  and  dependents.  This  landlord  is  never  ^'off  his  job''  for  a 
moment.  Even  in  his  amusements  he  is  always  discharging  his 
duty,  fulfilling  his  task. 

We  often  hear  of  the  claret-dnnkirig,  fox-hunting  squire,  as  though 
his  whole  life  were  devoted  to  the  consiunption  of  wine  and  the 
hunting  of  foxes,  and  he  does  spend  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  these 
ajTeeable  occupations.  [Laughter.]  But  when  he  is  hunting  over 
his  own  fields  and  those  of  his  neighbors  he  is  scrutinizing  his  fences 
and  the  condition  of  his  farmers'  and  laborers'  cottages  and  comparing 
then  with  conditions  existing  on  the  estates  oi  other  landlords. 
When  he  is  shooting  he  may  be  conscious  of  nothing  except  a  desire 
to  kill  partridge  or  snipe,  but  to  reach  this  game  he  must  walk 
through  the  stubble  in  which  the  birds  are  concealed  and  there  he  is 
necessarily  informed  of  tlie  manner  in  which  th«  field  is  cultivated  by 
his  tenant.  If  the  fences  are  broken,  cultivation  of  the  field  in^cient, 
cottages  dropping  into  decay,  the  tenant  is  required  to  ex|dain. 
If  that  tenant  can  show  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  these  conditions 
and  could  not  avoid  them  the  landlord  nimself  always  feels  boimd 
to  repair  them.  If,  for  instance,  the  tenant  by  reason  of  a  large 
and  growing  family  finds  himself  imable  to  continue  paying  the  rent 
he  had  previously  paid,  no  English  landlord  would  ever  think  of 
evicting  him.  The  opinion  of  fis  own  order  would  forbid  it.  To 
throw  a  deserving  man  out  on  the  highway  who  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  his  r«it  would  be  an  offense 
agamst  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  almost  worse  then  cheating 
At  cards.  But  while  nublic  opinion  in  England  makes  the  landlord 
a  trustee  for  the  benent  of  those  who  under  his  direction  cultivate  the 
soil,  the  Irish  landlord,  who  seldom  lived  in  the  country  or  saw  his. 
gyperty,  was  under  no  restraint  whatever  in  dealing  with  his  tenants. 
His  sole  object  was  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  uttermost  penny  that 
his  agent  could  extort  from  them.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  very  same  man — and  I  am  speaking  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
matters  within  my  own  knowledge — ^who  in  England  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  paternal  care  for  his  tenants,  would  suffer  an  estate 
o^ed  by  him  in  Ireland  to  be  administered  with  a  ruthless  cruelty 
^ch  produced  conditions  diflBicult  for  us  to  conceive  in  this  coimtry. 
The  al)8entee  Irish  landlord,  though  he  was  oppressive,  was  not  always 
consciously  cruel  in  the  treatment  of  his  tenants.  The  system  maae 
Wm  a  tyrant  or  at  least  tempted  him  to  tyranny  even  when  he 
himself  was  naturally  well  disposed. 
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One  man  of  my  own  acquaintance  who  is  still  living,  and  who 
occupies  a  very  prominent  position  to-day  in  English  public  lifo, 
the  younger  son  of  a  great  noole,  became  a  naval  officer  and  received 
from  his  father  when  he  came  of  age.  a  property  that  yielded  about 
£  1;000  a  year.     This  property  which  ne  had  never  seen  was  managed 
by  an  agent.     He  went  on  the  tiu^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  week> 
the  thousand  poimds  which  constituted  his  annual  income  passed 
from  his  pockets  into  those  of  enterprising  bookmakers.    As  was 
usual  with  Irish  landlords  living  out  of  the  country,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  agent  asking  if  he  could  not  send  him  some  more  moner. 
The  agent  answered  that  the  income  from  his  property  might  easiij 
be  doubled.     ''Why  the  mischief  then  don't  you  double  it,"  he 
asked.     "I  want  to  be  sure/'  the  agent  answered,  •**  that  I  will  bt» 
sustained."     Now  this  man  is  quite  an  extraordinary  person,  gift^i 
with  a  mind  singularly  effective  in  analysis.    Concluoing  from  the 
agent's  statement  that  there  was  something  about  the  matter  which 
needed  explanation,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  estate  and  ascertain 
for  himseli  the  real  condition.     The  agent  met  him  and  escorted 
him  over  the  property,  showing  him  various  farms  for  which  Iht^ 
rentals  paid  he  said  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  finally  reached  one 
which  seemed  to  be  particularly  well  kept  and  prosperous.     *  *  There, ' 
said  the  agent,  ''is  one  of  the  best  farms  on  tne  estate.     It  is  eaailr 
worth  2  guineas  an  acre,  and  all  that  the  tenant  pays  for  it  is  2  and 
6  pence.       When  the  landlord  asked  why  the  higher  rental  was  not 
obtained  for  it  the  agent  asnwered  that  when  rentals  bad   been 
raised  on  Irish  estates  the  agents  always  incurred  bitter  enmitj. 
This  they  were  prepared  to  face,  but  they  had  not  alwa^  been  iiii^ 
tained  by  their  principals.    And  this  particular  agent  before  he  took 
any  steps  to  increase  rentals  wanted  to  be  assured  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  the  landlord  in  any  trouble  that  might  ensue. 

Now,  this  particular  landlord  from  his  entrance  into  the  nav&l 
service,  had  always  made  it  a  rule  when  anything  imder  his  authority 
went  wrong  to  go  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  it  for  himself.  Evec 
after  he  rose  to  oe  an  admiral — I  may  as  well  say  that  the  man  .•{ 
whom  I  speak  is  Lord  Charles  Beresford — ^if  an  engine  on  anv  ship 
of  his  fleet  was  reported  out  of  order  he  never  contented  himseu  wit:i 
sending  an  engineer  officer  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter*  lie 
always  ordered  a  boat  lowered  and  went  and  ascertained  it  himself. 
And  so  when  the  agent  made  this  statement  about  the  farm,  renting 
at  what  appeared  to  be  such  an  extraordinarily  low  rate  Lord  Chark^ 
concluded  that  he  would  go  and  see  the  tenant  personally  and  get  hi^ 
side  of  the  matter.  The  following  morning  he  appeared  at  tLf 
cottage  door  and  was  welcomed  by  the  occupant,  whose  name  I 
think  was  Monahan.  To  enter  a  house  in  Ireland  no  introduction  is 
necessary.  Anyone  who  appears  on  the  threshold  is  sure  of  a  cordial 
reception.  After  exchanging  a  few  pleasant  words  with  Mr,  Monahitii, 
Lora  Charles  made  some  observations  on  the  excellence  of  the  farm. 
Now,  an  Irishman  who  receives  conjgratulations  on  the  farm  ht* 
occupies  always  discerns  in  the  complment  a  potential,  if  not  prol»- 
able  rise  of  rental.  And  so  when  Lord  Charles  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  only  paid  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  for  land  eibolv 
worth  2  guineas,  the  tenant  said,  '*  And  may  I  ask,  sir,  why  you  hxxhx 
yourself  about  my  farm,  or  the  rent  I  pay?"  Wherpupou  Lortl 
Charles  said,  "I  am  your  landlord."     And  then  tliis  man,  well-nigii 
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80  years  of  age,  broke  down  and  wept  like  a  child.  The  dread  stroke, 
which  every  Irish  tiller  of  the  soil  who  has  mtfde  it  productive  always 
appehends,  seemed  to  have  fallen.  In  piteous  accents  he  sobbed, 
**0h,  iny  lord,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  take  the  farm  from  me.  It 
is  true  I  am  paying  but  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  for  it,  but  when  I  came 
here  that  land  was  not  worth  6  pence  an  acre.  The  value  it  has 
to-day  Ls  the  result  of  work  put  into  it  by  me  and  my  boys  during  the 
last  50  years.*'  Four  sons,  the  oldest  nearly  50,  the  youngest  over 
40  years  of  age,  had  all  spent  their  lives  in  helping  him  to  effect  this 
improvement.  *'My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  half  of  it,  I 
wiU  pay  1  guinea  an  acre,  but  let  me  keep  the  rest,"  and  Lord 
Charles  said,  *'No,  Mr.  Monahan,  I  am  sorely  in  need  of  money  but 
I  would  have  to  be  much  harder  up  before  1  could  take  away  from 
vou  the  fiuits  of  your  life  work  and  of  your  four  sons.  Keep  your 
?arm  at  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  as  long  as  vou  live." 

Now,  suppose  this  particular  landlord  nad  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  lor  himself  just  how  his  agent  could  have  increased  the 
rentals  of  his  property,  that  tenant  and  his  four  sons  would  have  been 
evicted,  turned  out  on  the  road  to  die,  unless  they  could  obtain 
enough  money  to  buy  a  passage  to  this  country.  And  in  just  that 
way  and  under  just  such  conditions  hundreds  of  thousands — aye, 
millions — of  Irishmen,  victims  of  this  accursed  system,  have  been 
driven  from  their  own  hearthstone  to  seek  asylums  in  this  country 
and  other  lands  beyond  the  sea.  But  their  love  of  Ireland  instead  of 
diminishing,  grew  deeper  by  absence  from  the  soil.  That  love  they 
have  transmitted  to  tneir  children,  and  to  their  children's  children, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  country  which  they  love  with  an 
ardor  that  is  unquenchable.  It  is  this  greater  Ireland  beyond  the 
seas  which  rises  now  to  denounce  that  accursed  system  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world.  The  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom has  already  decreed  that  the  system  must  end.  And  I  pray. 
Senators,  that  you  will  not,  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  prevent  the 
Tnited  States  from  proving  itself,  through  all  the  years  to  come,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  years  that  are  past,  the  most  effective  agent  in 
enforcing  the  decrees  of  civilization  in  favor  of  liberty  and  justice. 

So  you  see  the  conditions  produced  by  the  abhorrent  laws  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
laws  themselves  nave  been  repealed  but  the  conditions  tKey  pro- 
duced remain.  It  is  true  that  in  law  Irishmen  can  now  piu'chase 
property  and  hold  it  without  any  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
religion.  But  practically  land  m  Ireland  was,  until  very  recent 
years,  absolutely  unattainable;  first,  because  the  Irishmen,  excluded 
from  all  avenues  of  productive  industry  for  generations,  had  not  the 
capital  wherewith  to  purchase  land.  And  if  by  any  chance  he 
became  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  purchase  land,  it  was  a  point 
of  honor  amon^  the  landlords  not  to  sell.  Thus  conditions  originally 
produced  by  law  have  been  perpetuated  through  custom.  They 
continued  unbroken  until  the  Wyndham  act  of  1902  was  passed. 

The  results  produced  by  that  measure  before  the  war  were  ampl}'- 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  wonderful  industrial 
efficiency  which  enabled  the  Irish,  after  every  devastation  of  their 
country,  to  restore  prosperity  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
80  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  regain  access  to  their  soil,  had  not 
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deserted  them  or  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree.  Just  conside^ 
for  a  moment  the  immSdiate  effects  of  that  leeislatioii.  Remember 
that  hy  this  measure  the  Irish  land  was  not  ta^en  from  the  landlord 
and  given  to  the  tenants  without  compensation  of  any  kind  as  v 
had  been  originally  taken  from  its  occupiers.  It  was  taken  at  a  h^ii 
valuation,  and  after  this  high  valuation  had  been  fixed  by  mutoial  cou- 
sent  12  per  cent  in  addition  was  given  to  the  sellers  as  a  Donus.  T\xaX 
was  all  charged  upon  the  land,  the  occupier  of  which  was  empowered  to 
take  possession  and  to  become  the  absolute  owner  on  paving  the 
total  amount  of  the  purchase  price  in  installments  extandiii|r  ovk- 
62  years — ^I  think  that  was  the  number  of  years.  Under  that  law 
one-half  of  the  land  of  Ireland  passed  into  ownership  of  its  occupier^. 
The  transfer  involved  some  twelve  hundred  thousand  transactiua^. 
And,  what  absolutely  seems  to  transcend  the  possibilities  of  human 
capacity,  there  was  not  a  single  default,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  f ulfiUtE^ 
anjr  of  these  agreements.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  have  trans- 
actions on  a  scale  so  stupendous  oociu'red  without  a  single  iHieat'h  of 
agreement. 

Not  merely  was  the  letter  of  every  agreement  observed  by  the 
Irish,  but  they  cultivated  the  soil  thus  restored  to  them  with  such 
energv  and  emciency  that  by  1914  they  had  already  effected  a  woo- 
derfm  revolution  in  their  condition.  The  cabins — the  hideou»>. 
noisome  cabins  which  I  myself  remember,  in  which  we  would  not 
suffer  a  pig  to  exist  now,  where  human  beings,  9  and  10  in  number, 
and  animals,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  a  pi^  or  two,  dwelt 
together  promiscuously  under  a  few  sods  placed  against  au  uuright 
pole,  an  open  apace  at  the  top  allowing  smoke  from  turf  ana  such 
articles  as  they  burned,  to  escape — ^have  ail  disappeared.  Decent 
white-washed  cottages  have  replaced  them.  Implements  of  industry 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.  I  never  saw  better  horses  anywhere 
than  in  Ireland  while  I  motored  through  it  in  1913.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Irish  people  were  once  more  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  proeperiiy 
such  as  had  blessed  the  land  between  1782  and  1800— the  Jnonumentd 
of  which  are  those  beautiful  buildings  that  ornament  the  city  o( 
Dublin  to  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world- 

At  this  time  while  prosperity  was  returning  apace,  and  prospects 
brightening  steadily,  the  British  Government  undertook  to  pass  a 
measure  of  home  rule,  encouraged  doubtless  by  the  excellent  u^ 
which  the  Irish  people  had  been  making  of  their  land.  This  measure 
did  not  in  fact  provide  for  home  rule  at  all.  The  body  it  prop<ised 
to  create  was  not  aparUament,  but  a  commission  to  propose  measur«& 
for  the  English  Parliament.  Certain  subjects  were  relegated  U^ 
this  new  body  but  the  power  of  the  English  Parliament  over  it  wa? 
supreme — so  complete  that  not  merely  was  the  right  reserved  to 
set  aside  any  act  which  the  Irish  Parliament  might  pass  but  wheir 
that  parliament  had  acted  on  a  subject  entirely  within  its  JuriBdiction 
the  British  ParUament  was  free  to  pass  a  different  act,  and  this  iu:t 
of  the  Imperial  Body  was  to  prevail  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Here  surely  was  a  measure  which  the  most  radical  English  opponent 
of  Irish  home  rule  could  weU  have  afforded  to  accept.  Though  it 
did  not  establish  an  Irish  Grovemment  in  any  sense  of  the  word  yet 
the  Irish  representatives  who  then  appeared  to  speak  for  the  majontj 
of  the  people,  accepted  it.    And  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  its  enactment  might  effect  a  complete  settlement  of  this  diffi- 
culty which  for  centimes  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind.  But 
a  number  of  Ulsterites  encouraged  by  leading  politicians  of  England 
(openly  by  all  the  Tories  and  secretly  by  many  of  the  so-called  lib- 
erals) resolved  to  resist  by  arms  the  establishment  of  anything  re- 
sembling a  government  in  Ireland  even  though  the  limitations  of  its 
powers  reduced  it  to  little  more  than  a  shadow  or  simulacrum  of 
government.  These  men  were  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
community.  They  orranized  regiments,  paraded  them  in  public 
reviews  and  audaciously  imported  100,000  stands  of  arms  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  British  Government  if  it  undertook  to  enforce  a 
home  rule  act. 

Mr.  Carson,  who  had  been  a  h^h  official  of  the  crown,  organized 
what  he  called  a  provisional  government  and  one,  F.  E.  Smim,  who 
is  not  an  Irishman,  who  has  not  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  by  olood  or  property  with  the 
island,  came  over  to  Belfast,  visitea  various  places  in  Ulster  and 
joined  in  arrangements  to  resist  establishment  of  home  rule.  After 
this  rebellion  had  been  proclaimed  and  its  forces  actually  oi^anized, 
the  Irish  nationalists,  wno,  mind  you,  were  maintaining  m  omce,  the 
British  Government  then  in  power  (it  did  not  command  a  majority 
in  parliament,  except  by  the  votes  of  Irish  members)  undertook  to 
organize  a  volunteer  force  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  enforce- 
ment of  the  home  rule  measure.  And  then  what  happened  ?  This 
Government,  maintained  in  office  by  Irish  votes,  forbade  by  procla- 
mation admission  of  arms  into  Ireland,  after  the  Ulsterites  had 
obtained  arms  sufficient  to  equip  the  regiments  they  had  organized 
for  rebelUon  but  before  the  nationalists  volunteers  were  able  to 
obtain  any  military  equipment  whatever.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfv  these  audacious  rebels.  Disregarding  the  proclamation  of 
the  (Jovernment  and  flouting  its  authority  they  brought  a  car^o  of 
arms  into  an  Irish  port  and  were  suffered  to  land  them  without 
molestation  or  interference.  Their  defiance  of  authority  was  in 
fact  treated  as  an  excellent  joke  and  became  a  subject  of  laughter. 
Gun  running  promised  to  become  the  favorite  sport  of  these  char- 
tered rebels — chartered  by  the  very  Government  they  were  defying. 
But  when  the  nationalists  undertook  to  bring  in  a  cargo  of  arms  the 
British  soldiery  appeared  upon  the  spot  and  with  bayonet  and  bullet 
prevented  them  from  landmg  a  single  rifle,  shooting  down  women 
and  children  who  happened  to  be  spectators.  And  so  sedition  was 
preached  and  practised  with  impunity  in  Ulster  while  Irish  national- 
ist volunteers  when  they  attempted  to  sustain  the  Government 
were  prosecuted  and  dispersed  by  order  of  the  very  men  they  kept 
in  office.     But  even  that  was  not  all. 

Undei'  a  new  development  of  the  British  constitution  a  measure 
may  become  law  notwithstanding  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords 
after  it  has  been  enacted  three  times  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
home  rule  bill  had  been  enacted  once,  and  while  the  second  enactment 
was  in  progress  the  military  authorities — ^not  the  volunteers — ^but 
the  r^mar^^  organized  military  forces  of  the  Empire  encamped  at 
Kildare — ^were  notified  that  possible  violence  in  Ulster  might  require 
intervention  by  the  soldiery  to  overcome  it.  And  forthwith  all  the 
high  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Paget,  resigned  their  commis- 
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sions  and  announced  they  would  not  draw  their  swords  to  mainiair 
the  authority  of  their  Government  because  it  would  be  drawing  them 
in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  the  Irish  people  supported  and  against 
the  Ulsterites  who  were  their  personal  mends  and  with  whose  opeoh 
proclaimed  intention  to  resist  by  arms  the  operation  of  a  law  enacUKl 
oy  the  British  Parliament  they  were  in  full  sympathy.  And  these 
mutinous  officers,  instead  of  being  court-martialed,  degraded,  dis- 
charged, and  shot,  were  not  even  questioned.  Not  merefy  were  they 
suffered  to  retain  their  commissions,  but  most  of  them  were  actualU 
advanced  to  higher  commands. 

Can  you  wonder  at  what  followed  ?  The  Great  War  came  on.  Mr. 
Redmond,  acting  for  the  nationalists,  pledged  the  Irish  people  ^* 
support  the  British  cause.  I  think  he  made  a  capital  mistake  when 
he  said,  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  enforoemen: 
of  the  home  rule  biU  after  the  war  was  over.  However,  this  may  be 
certain  it  is  that  when  the  enlistments  opened  Irishmen  went  to  tht* 
colors  in  great  numbers.  The  nationalist  leaders  asked  that  iixe^ 
Irish  soldiers  be  performed  separately  so  that  such  deeds  of  valor  a» 
they  accomplished  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  race.  Tht> 
request  was  denied.  They  were  drafted  into  various  regiments  anci 
companies.  But  wherever  the  fortunes  of  war  were  desperat<e  anil 
the  casualties  heaviest  there  Irishmen  were  found  in  numDers  far  m 
excess  of  the  proportion  they  bore  to  the  entire  body  of  the  British 
soldiery.  And  though  they  suffered  heavier  losses  than  any  othi^r 
men  in  the  English  service,  their  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  pass  unre- 
warded and  indeed  unnoticed. 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  While  Irish  nationalists  were  dying  b\ 
thousands  under  the  British  colors,  repeating  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  their  ancestors  at  Flanders  a  century  earner,  it  was  resolved  by  tii* 
British  Government  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist  volunteei^ 
and  seize  such  arms  as  might  be  found  in  their  possession.  That  purp«.«^ 
having  become  known  it  provoked  immediate  spontaneous  rei^istanr**. 
Without  preparation  or  opportunity  to  rally  even  the  scanty  ioM 
they  couid  command  these  Irishmen  arose  in  revolt.  Numberiiir 
less  than  2,000  they  held  two  entire  British  divisions  at  bay  for  ov»»r 
a  week.  And  when,  after  a  display  of  gallantry  at  which  the  world 
has  wondered,  and  without  havmg  committed  any  excesses  as  their 
bitterest  enemies  acknowledged  they  laid  down  their  arms,  tlw 
leaders  (some  17  in  number),  were  shot  in  cold  blood.  These  nicu 
were  the  very  flower  of  Irish  life.  The  officials  who  took  the  lead  m 
butchering  them  or  in  directing  their  butchery  were  the  very  mer 
who  had  themselves  preached  rebeUion  and  resistance  to  the  Glbveni- 
ment.  Once  more  the  very  best  in  the  land,  men  of  resplendcct 
genius,  of  virtue  personal  and  civic,  absolutely  unspotted  and  unUT- 
nished,  were  slaughtered,  and  over  their  dead  bodies  the  basest  werr 
rising  to  conspicuous  positions.  The  same  accursed  system  thai 
raised  Emmet  to  the  scaffold  and  Norbury  to  the  peerage  ha^  n. 
these  days  sent  the  brightCvSt  ornaments  of  Irish  life  to  stand  befori 
a  firing  squad,  and  raised  to  the  English  woolsack  the  man  who  hat) 
counselled  the  coiu^e  these  victims  piu^uod. 

Now  this  simple  narrative  of  facts  which  we  all  remeinher.  denuM.- 
strates,  it  seems  to  me  beyond  a  question,  the  absolute  incapacitv  of 
England  to  do  justice  in  Ireland.     Everywhere  else  her  ruU»  m»j  ^^ 
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beneficent*  In  her  own  country  she  maintains  a  government  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Many  think  it  the  best  in 
the  world.  But  in  Ireland,  by  the  confession  of  everyone,  her  own 
statesmen  included,  her  attempt  to  govern  the  country  has  been  the 
most  wretched  failure  in  the  whole  range  of  human  annals.  The 
reason  for  it  is  plain.  It  arises  from  a  difficulty  that  is  insuperable. 
For  nearly  250  years  all  le^slation  in  Ireland  nas  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Ulstente  is  a  superior  being,  and  that  all  other 
Irishmen  are  his  inferiors.  This,  though  fantastically  absurd,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Because  you  can  not  very  well  rob  a  man  and 
then  admit  that  he  is  your  equal  or  that  he  is  possessed  of  any 
merit  whatever.  You  must  admit  and  declare  him  unfit  to  enjoy 
either  liberty  or  property  at  the  same  time  that  you  despoil  him  in 
order  to  justify  the  spoilation.  English  writers  and  politicians  are 
driven  in  self-defense  to  contend  that  the  Irish  are  a  shiftless,  worth- 
la^s,  thriftless  race,  the  Ulsterites  embodiments  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  frugality.  In  support  of  the  misrepresentation  they 
quote  the  prosperity  of  Ulster,  always  omitting  to  point  out  that  it 
enjoyed  the  essential  conditions  of  prosperous  commerce  while  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  excluded  from  them.  The  different  treatment 
always  extended  by  British  Government  (no  matter  what  party  con- 
trolled it)  to  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  can  not  be  explained 
upon  any  other  theory.  Remember,  it  was  not  only  English  tories 
who  have  discriminated  against  one  set  of  Irishmen  in  favor  of  the 
other.  Liberal  Englishmen  have  done  it  in  even  a  more  marked 
degree.  It  was  a  so-called  liberal  government  kept  in  office  by 
Irish  votes  that  persecuted  and  suppressed  the  Irish  nationalist 
volunteers  who  sought  to  support  the  measure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  encouraged  the  Ulsterite  recalcitrants  who  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  rebel  against  a  law  which  aimed  to  do  a  faint  measure 
of  justice  in  Ireland. 

.\U  of  which  shows  conclusively  that  England  can  not  do  justice  in 
Ireland.  She  is  absolutely  incapable  of  it.  Even  when  she  has  tried 
to  do  it,  she  has  failed  signally  and  disniaUy .  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  were  really  anxious  to  establish  home  rule 
in  Ireland  before  the  war.  They  had  voted  in  favor  of  it.  Their  rep- 
resentativas  in  Parliament  enacted  it,  and  yet  when  it  came  to 
putting  it  in  operation  forces  too  strong  for  the  Government  were 
«ble  to  prevent  it. 

And  all  of  this,  Senators,  I  believe,  leads  to  one  conclusion.  Ireland 
must  be  released  from  this  incubus.  She  must  be  delivered  from  this 
body  of  death,  called  English  rule.  She  can  not  continue  to  exist 
under  it.  She  will  not.  She  would  not  deserve  to  exist  if  she  accepted 
tliese  conditions  of  degradation.  She  will  never  accept  them.  Her. 
whole  history  shows  that.  There  is  no  way  in  whicn  her  national 
spirit  can  bo  quenched.  Efforts  the  most  ruthless,  backed  by  the 
utmo:3t  power  of  England  continued  through  centuries,  have  failed  to 
destroy  Ireland's  nationality.  All  the  leagues  of  nations  which  might 
he  formed  on  this  earth  coulH  not  keep  Ireland  submissive  to  this  wrong. 
Tliank  God  for  it.  In  saying  that  lor  Ireland,  I  think  I  can  say  as 
mucJi  for  America,  too.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  believe  all  the  powers 
on  earth,  organized  in  a  league  of  nations  or  otherwise,  could  keep 
•America  submissive  under  a  >vrong.     [Applause.]     I  do  not  believe 
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there  is  any  chance  that  America  will  be  reduced  to  a  position  wi.eiv 
her  people  must  revolt  against  her  Government  in  order  that  justii* 
may  remain  their  birthright.  And,  therefore,  I  am  as  certain  &>  1 
can  be  of  anything  that  this  treaty  will  be  rejected,  root  and  brand, 
as  an  abomination  which  the  American  people  can  not  take  to  tLer 
bosoms.  There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  now  to  effect  the  eman^'i 
pation  of  Ireland  and  the  regeneration  of  the 'world.  It  is  that  Wf 
acknowledge  and  recognize  the  simplicities  of  the  situation  wluoii 
this  war  has  created,  as  Senator  Knox  described  them  yestenlav, 
and  then  govern  our  course  by  this  infallible  guide.  What  b  it  il.a' 
the  world  needs?  Everyone  will  answer,  '^Peace."  Of  course,  it  l•^ 
But,  what  is  peace  ? 

Peace  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  contending  armies  from  i!i? 
field  of  battle.  It  means  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the  pit- 
occupation  and  obsession  of  wasteful  preparations  for  war.  F»  • 
years  before  the  late  conflict  began  the  world  was  practically  iii  i 
state  of  war.  It  was  paying  the  price  of  war.  Notwithstamiing  4 
great  increase  iii  the  production  of  commodities  prices  instea<i  i>f 
Falling  were  rising.  This  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  could  lu 
accounted  for  on  no  basis  except  the  tremendous  expense  ot  su;*- 
porting  5,000,000  of  men  in  tne  verj^  flower  of  their  produclirr 
efficiency  idle  in  barracks  and  equipping  them  with  the  weapm* 
which  would  make  them  effective  in  battle.  That  was  a  terrii'le 
burden  before  the  war.  But  now  if  that  burden  is  to  continue  it 
must  destrov  or  at  least  imperil  the  solvency  of  the  entire  worlJ. 
And  an  insolvent  world  must  necessarily  be  a  starving  world. 

Remember  that  during  the  100  years  of  peace  which  followed 
Waterloo  there  was  an  enormous  growth  of  population.  Tlu» 
growth  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cities;  rural  poj^ulatio:*' 
declined  rather  than  increased.  In  all  those  cities  there  is  uot  i 
single  human  being  who  produces  the  necessities  of  his  own  existenct' 
Five  or  six  millions  of  people  have  established  themselves  ou  thf 
Hudson  River  and  the  East  River  in  what  is  called  the  great  citj-^f 
New  York.  There  they  live  on  the  contributions  of  workers  fr»in 
all  over  the  world.  Everything  that  enters  into  their  industry 
must  be  contributed  from  outside  the  city.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
looked  upon  those  great  chimneys  and  seen  the  smoke  of  mauu- 
facture  rising  to  the  heavens — incense  with  industry  bums  befo.-^ 
the  throne  of  God — must  realize  the  close  interdependence  betwett 
all  human  beings  in  the  world  to-day.  Everything  that  enters  ini  • 
manufacture,  the  very  stones  of  the  structure  in  which  indu^trj 
operates,  the  very  beams  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  sheltered,  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  worker. 
all  come  from  outside.  The  dweller  in  the  cities  depends  for  l^ 
subsistence  upon  the  labor  of  all  the  world. 

Before  the  war  4,000,000  of  these  5,000,000  people  lived  literally 
from  hand  to  mouth.  And  the  same  is  true  of  people  in  every  other 
great  city.  But  now  $250,000,000  of  the  capital  by  which  indusiiy 
was  formerly  made  effective  has  perished.  Ten  million  human  hemp 
in  the  flower  of  their  industrial  efficiency  are  dead,  maimed,  a,^^ 
rendered  inefficient.  With  this  loss  of  capital  and  of  productiv** 
energy  how  are  these  mighty  populations  to  continue  to  he  fi*<i 
clothed,  and  housed  ?  There  is  but  one  way.  The  waste  of  war  ^nti 
of  preparations  for  war  must  be  ended.     Alf  over  the  world  men  n\n^ 
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>ut  away  weapons  of  conflict  and  take  into  their  hands  implements 
>f  industry.  If  disarmament  can  be  made  universal,  then  this  war 
rill  be  converted  from  the  greatest  scourge  ever  laid  upon  the  backs 
)f  the  human  race  into  the  greatest  blessing  which  a  Merciful  Provi- 
ience  has  ever  extended  to  them.  It  is  the  xmbroken  lesson  of 
listoiT  that  sacrifices  imposed  on  one  generation  are  the  necessary 
)rice  of  everj^  great  advance  material,  and  moral,  accomplished  by 
)ther  generations.  The  French  Revolution,  which  caused  wars  that 
levastated  the  Old  World  for  over  20  years,  resulted  in  uprooting 
iurvivals  of  feudalism  which  had  seriously  hampered  industry,  ana 
t  was  followed  by  an  improvement  in  human  conditions  so  remark- 
able that  when  we  contrast  the  conditions  of  the  world  during  the 
ast  hxmdred  years  with  its  condition  during  any  previous  period,  it 
leems  as  if  we  were  considering  two  separate  planets  peopled  by  a 
vhoUy  different  species  of  animated  beings. 

And  after  our  Civil  War,  notwithstandmg  its  enormous  waste,  thr 
iubstitution  of  free  labor  for  slave  labor  opened  a  foimtain  of  proi^ 
>erity  which  more  than  repaired  in  five  vears  the  terrible  destruction 
>f  battle.  And  now  if  we  can  absorb  all  the  energies  of*  mankind  in 
:>ro(Iuction  of  commodities  necessary  to  human  subsistence,  the 
ravages  of  this  war  will  be  repaired  in  five  years,  and  the  human 
amily  wUl  reach  a  plane  of  prosperity  higher  than  it  has  ever 
ichieved.  The  world  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  it  must 
take,  through  disarmament,  the  path  leading  upward  to  prosperity 
iiiat  will  be  immeasurable,  or  else  through  efforts  to  maintain  huge 
Eoilitary  establishments  it  must  sink  through  confusion  and  disaster 
to  ruin  which  will  be  irretrievable.  Which  path  shall  be  chosen) 
Vour  action.  Senators,  on  this  treaty  will  decide.  Mi.  Chairman,  if 
^e  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  this  attempt  through  a  new  cove- 
aant  to  perpetuate  the  conditions  from  which  we  hoped  that  the  war 
i^ould  deliver  us,  if  we  increase  armaments  instead  of  abolishing  them^ 
if  in  a  word  this  proposed  treaty  is  ratified,  the  league  of  nations, 
^hich  it  establishes,  which  is  a  league  not  to  promote  peace  but  to 
prohibit  peace,  as  Senator  Ejqox  has  well  said,  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
^eatest  curse  that  has  ever  blighted  the  prospects  of  humamty, 
tApplause.l 

But  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  apprehension  on  this  score.  Thank 
God,  a  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism  survives  in  the  Senate  which 
vrill  deliver  this  country  from  the  peril  that  threatens  it  and  dispel 
from  our  horizon  the  cloud  that  darkens  it.  I  think  I  may  say  with 
perfect  coi^dence  that  since  this  treaty  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  Senate  the  discussion  which  its  provisions  have  evoked  has  raised 
the  standard  of  senatorial  eloquence  and  senatorial  statesmanship  to 
a  plane  higher  than  ever  before  attained  in  its  history.  [Applause.] 
I  can  quote  speeches  delivered  by  men  who  sit  around  me  that  can 
not  be  paralleled  by  any  deUvered  in  the  Senate  since  its  organization, 
aud  I  do  not  except  even  that  much-lauded  reply  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  Senator  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  When  we  realize  the  wealth  of 
information  those  speeches  disclose,  the  high  spirit  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion they  attest,  the  stem  resolution  in  the  teeth  of  misrepresentations! 
1^*^  ingenious  as  they  are  reckless,  te  maintain  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions,  which  they  establish,  nothing  in  the  past  history  of 
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Congress  compares  with  them.  But  even  if  the  Senate  were  indif- 
ferent or  inefficient  there  would  remain  the  xmerring  judgment,  the 
infallible  wisdom,  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  .^jnerican  people. 
America  has  accomplished  the  greatest  things  ever  achieved  in  Xht 
history  of  mankind,  things  which  have  been  so  universally  recognizeii 
as  of  transcendent  value  to  civilization  that  even  if  they  could  be 
changed  no  human  being  would  venture  to  disturb  them.  If  anr- 
body  had  the  power  to  disturb  them  and  should  attempt  it,  the  whole 
conscience  of  Christendom  would  rally  to  preserve  them  as  pricele*- 
possessions  of  the  whole  human  family.  Yet  these  great  achievi^ 
ments  were  attained  not  through  pohticians  or  statesmen,  but  larppJv 
in  spite  of  them.  The  people  nave  always  done  better  than  the  poL- 
ticians  or  statesmen  had  advised. 

This  war  which  we  can  all  now  see  was  absolutely  essential  to 
preservation  of  our  civilization  was  not  a  distinctive  policv  of  thf 
President  who  conducted  it.  He  went  into  a  campaign  an^  south' 
reelection — ^with  perfect  sincerity  as  I  believe — upon  a  propositi«tr> 
that  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war.  He  could  not  have  mtended  to  a«iTfc>- 
a  declaration  of  war  when  he  called  the  extra  session,  because  he  ci 
that  only  after  failure  of  a  measure  recommended  by  him  which  dil 
not  look  toward  war  but  merely  to  the  arming  of  merchant  ships.  1: 
was  essentially  the  war  of  the  American  people  not  of  the  American 
President. 

The  War  with  Spain  was  forced  upon  a  reluctant  Executive,  as  I 
think  the  chairman  of  this  committee  will  admit,  close  as  he  was  t'^ 
the  administration  of  the  very  distinguished  President  who  caused  its 
declaration.  And  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  after  tht 
Civil  War  was  not  what  anybody  had  suggested.  It  is  now  dear  thii 
if  either  party  had  had  its  way  the  country  would  not  yet  hare 
recovered  from  its  ravages.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Tilden  was — ^ 
I  believed  at  the  time  and  have  not  wholly  changed  my  opmioo— 
cheated  out  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  I  thought  i: 
was  the  end  of  this  Government.  I  thought  that  the  South  mtts: 
remain  indefinitely  under  the  cruel  heel  of  oppression^  with  rivtl 
governments  in  three  different  States,  and  that  all  possibility  of  iv- 
construction  on  the  basis  of  reconciliation  had  faded  away  into  liioit- 
less  distance.  Looking  back  now,  I  can  see  that  it  was  the  prorideno.* 
of  God  that  put  the  tasK  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  troops  m>m  Sooib 
Carolina,  Loidsiana,  and  Florida  into  the  hands  of  a  RepuUicau 
President,  thus  making  it  a  common  policy  of  the  whole  countrr, 
wluch  Democrats  were  delighted  to  welcome  and  which  Republican^ 
were  not  in  a  position  to  criticize. 

The  War  of  1812  was  forced  on  President  Madison.  Senates  Knos, 
who  has  undoubtedly  studied  closely  the  archives  of  the  State  Dr- 
partment,  knows  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  we  undersianil  >' 
was  never  contemplated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  sought  only  i** 
acquire  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  purchase  of  the  great  territory 
north  of  the  present  boundary  of  Louisiana  wa^.forced  on  him.  1* 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  condition  by  his  supporters,  and  ui^<^: 
as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  whole  treaty  by  others,  on  the  gn>iiD*l 
that  these  desert  wilds  could  never  be  of  anv  value  to  us.  But  li* 
people  builded  wiser  than  the  statesmen  of  those  years. 

And  now,  when  the  greatest  emergency  that  has  ever  ooa{mn<^i 
the  country  is  upon  us,  I  believe  that  the  people^s  conscience,  ihn 
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people's  judgment,  and  the  people's  wisdom,  will  reinforce  the  deter- 
mination of  these  Senators  who  have  already  checked,  and  who  I 
believe  will  succeed  in  defeating,  the  attempt  by  this  treaty  to  betray 
the  causes  and  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  I  do  not 
charge  deliberate  treason  against  anyone,  but  I  do  say  that  betrayal 
of  the  causes  for  which  this  war  was  fought  and  won  will  be  the  net 
result,  if  the  purposes  of  those  who  negotiated  this  treaty  shall  be 
accomplished.  We  are  told  that  even  an  amendment  of  this  treaty 
will  lead  to  its  rejection.  Well,  what  of  that?  Suppose  it  is  de- 
feated)  could  we  conceive  anything  more  auspicious  ?  The  league  of 
nations  which  it  undertakes  to  establish  is  imperfect  by  the  conces- 
sion of  everybody. 

The  Shantung  provision  is  an  abomination.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
we  must  yield  to  that  abomination  and  make  ourselves  parties  to  it. 
My  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  word 
"must"  can  be  addressed  to  the  American  Nation?  [Applauise.] 
When  this  Nation  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  few  villages  strag- 
gling along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  for- 
bearance of  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  at  that  timo 
could  be  seemed  by  a  substantial  advance  of  money.  The  answer 
was  given  without  an  instant's  hesitation:  ''Millions  for  defense; 
not  one  cent  for  tribute."     [Applause.] 

And,  sir,  are  we  now  to  pay  not  a  tribute  of  money  but  a  tribute 
of  infamy,  by  the  confession  of  everybody,  in  order  to  establish  a 
league  which  has  not  and  can  not  operate  for  peace,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Knox  and 
other  Senators,  must  operate  to  make  war  freauent,  if  not  perpetual  ? 
Is  there  in  that  treaty  one  single  word  of  whicn  any  American  should 
be  proud  ?  Does  it  Uberate  a  singjle  people  who  seek  emancipation,, 
except  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  the  countries  that  were  over- 
thrown ?  Does  it  hold  out  a  word  of  hope  to  nations  that  are  lan- 
guishing in  chains  and  determined  to  break  them  ?  Far  from  that^ 
it  creates  new  spoliations  and  makes  us  a  P&rty  to  them.  Without 
our  participation  they  could  not  become  enective,     [Applause.] 

But  we  are  told  that  we  can  ratify  this  treaty  and  pass  a  resolu* 
tion  declaring  that  we  don't  like  these  infamies  at  tne  very  time 
that  we  are  perpetrating  them.  Now  I  can  have  some  respect,  at 
least  I  can  understand  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  perpetrates  ai> 
infamy  because  he  wants  to,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who 
after  making  himself  a  party  to  an  infamy  seel^  to  excuse  himself 
by  saying  that  he  dislikes  it.  [Applause.]  One  man  is  formidable 
to  justice,  the  other  is  contemptible  in  every  sense.  But  thank  God 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be  contemptible. 
[Applause.] 

Kow,  in  all  this,  I  do  not  intend  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  think  1  ought  to  say  that. 
[Laughter.]    No,  no;  Senators,  let  me  say  this  to  you:  I  think  the 

flace  of  the  President  in  history  is  a  high  one,  and  I  think  it  is  secure, 
think  it  is  so  secure  that  it  can  not  be  overthrown  by  anything 
except  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  against  that  the  Senate  is,  I 
thinic,  immovable.  His  definition  of  the  cause  which  led  us  into  this 
war  has  become  one  of  the  priceless  possessions  of  humanity.  The 
14  points  are  not  dead.    They  are  alive;  they  are  here.     [Applause.] 
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We  are  appealing  to  them  now,  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vab. 
They  can  never  aie. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  sincerely  dcfplored  his  going  abroad.  I 
did  not  believe  then,  and  "I  de^not  believe  now,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  ever  justified  in  placing  his  person  under  the 

I'urisdiction,  or  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  Government,  especiaUy  when 
le  is  engaged  in  a  negotiation  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  While  his  person  is  under  u)reign  jurisdiction  he  can  be 
coerced  in  many  ways.  I  think  he  was  coerced  in  one  way  whjrh 
proved  effective,  and  that  was  by  threatening  him  covertly  or  opt^nly 
With  some  manifestation  of  disapproval  or  by  withholding  from  him 
the  applause  which  they  gave  mm  in  overflowing  measure  when  fie 
first  appeared  on  the  European  continent.  It  is  impossible  otherw'i>4' 
to  account  for  his  acceptance  of  provisions  in  this  treaty  which  he 
himself  declares  to  be  objectionable.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The 
world  which  heard  the  words  he  uttered  when  uring  Congress  to 
declare  war  became  that  moment  a  different  world  from  what  it  hatl 
ever  been  before.  I  wrote  Mr.  Tumulty  at  that  time,  and  I  fel: 
deeply  in  mv  soul  that  this  address  of  the  President  would  pass  into 
history  as  the  most  momentous  utterance  that  ever  fell  from  human 
lips  since  Pope  EiU'ban  II  preached  the  First  Crusade  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  over  800  years  ago.  When  he  said  this  war  was  waged  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  men  shed  their  blood  to  make 
his  declaration  effective,  it  became  impossible  for  the  earth  which 
received  that  libation,  ever  again  to  tolerate,  in  Ireland  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  conditions  those  heroes  died  to  overthrow.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

After  speaking  these  words  it  became  as  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  back  and  set  up  such  a  machinery  of  force  to  dominate 
the  world,  as  is  embodied  in  this  treaty,  as  it  would  have  been  for 
Oodfrey,  of  Bouillon,  or  any  other  leader  of  the  Crusades  to  establish 
Mohammedanism  in  his  own  dominion  after  his  return  from  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  Even  though  the  ft>esid«it 
has  himself  forsaken  the  14  points,  the  principle  embodied  in  them 
remains  to  render  the  dominion  of  brute  force  impossible  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  civilization. 

How  the  reign  of  brute  force  wiU  be  abolished  in  Ireland  I  can  not 
tell  at  this  moment  any  more  than  anyone  at  the  close  of  our  CSvil 
War  could  have  foretold  the  splendidly  successful  reconstruction  nf 
the  Southern  States  that  followed  it.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  will  recall  that  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  at  thai 
time,  men  like  Charles  Sunmer  and  Thaddeus  M»  Stevens  and  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  patriots  of  the  highest  type,  believed  it  would  be  necesiarr 
to  take  the  most  drastic  precautions  against  a  renewal  of  seces&ioiL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  South 
believed  that  they  were  entitled  at  once  to  unconditional  restoration 
of  their  government  and  freedom  to  reestablish  their  social  adJ 
economic  life  as  they  pleased.  A  golden  mean  was  struck  betw<>eD 
the  two.  Their  governments  were  given  back  to  the  southern  people 
when  it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  no  attemjpt  to  re&uv^ 
slavery  or  to  fasten  the  Confederate  debt  on  any  part  otthis  countfv 
And  then  those  States  which  had  been  ravaged  aa  no  other  lanJ 
had  been  ravaged  before,  whose  industrial  system  had  been  sob- 
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T^erted,  whose  cities  had  been  bumedy  whose  fields  had  been  devas- 
tated, where  the  last  dollar  of  capital  had  been  expended,  rose  fron^ 
the  ashes  of  defeat  ahnoet  in  a  nk^ht  and  marched  forward  to  a  pros- 
perity greater  than  that  which  nas  blessed  any  other  part  of  this 
country. 

So  I  firmly  beUeve  that  out  of  all  this  discussion,  contention,  and 
confusion  of  views,  the  thing  will  emerge  which  the  world  needs. 
And  that  is  disarmament.  When  disarmament  becomes  universal, 
then  peace  will  be  firmly  established,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  when  all  nations  are  disarmed  there  will  not  be  any  means  with 
iB^'hich  any  of  them  can  fight  against  another.  Let  us,  then,  insist  that 
the  outcome  of  this  war  shaU  be  disarmament  of  all  nations.  We 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  policy  and  we  need  not  lift  a  finger  to 
<lo  it.  As  Senator  Knox  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  whole  world  is 
bankrupt.  Many  nations  are  still  intent  on  mamtaining  great  arma- 
ments, but  thej'  can  not  support  them  unless  we  give  them  the  means. 
It  is  certainly  impossible  lor  any  of  them  to  reorganize  its  industry 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  great  military  establishment.  The 
hope  of  each  one  is  that  we  will  advance  it  the  capital  essential  to  its 
inuustrial  reoiganization,  and  then  it  will  use  its  own  resources  to 
maintain  a  great  armament  on  land  and  sea. 

I  do  not  believe  any  American  would  object  to  aid  the  restoration 
of  stricken  Europe,  but  I  do  think  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  insist 
that  before  we  extend  the  benefit  of  our  resources  to  any  other 
country  all  its  own  resources  be  devoted  to  restoring  its  industry. 
We  should  not  aid  it  while  it  diverted  one  penny  of  its  own  posses- 
sions to  military  enterprises.  To  force  universal  disarmament, 
therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  that  this  coimtry  resume  the  r61e 
which  it  nas  played  since  its  organization. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  great  war  has  ended, 
leaving  one  power  able  to  maintain  the  greatest  armaments  on  land 
and  sea  ana  that  power  does  not  want  to  establish  them.  That 
power  possesses  the  resources  to  resuscitate  society,  and  it  does  not 
want  to  exercise  the  power  thus  given  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
benefit  the  whole  human  fanulv.  And  now,  while  we  are  ready  to 
expend  our  treasure  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  world,  what  is  it  that  by 
this  treaty  we  are  asked  to  do  ?  As  Senator  Knox  well  said  yesterday, 
we  are  asked  to  use  our  resources  for  regeneration  of  the  world,  not 
according  to  our  own  idea  of  what  would  be  most  effective,  but  by 
submitting  our  judgment  to  that  of  other  nations  whose  policies 
have  led  them  to  the  pass  out  of  which  they  are  crying  to  us  for  deliv- 
erance. Now,  if  there  be  in  all  this  world  any  force,  country,  Gov- 
ernment, or  political  system  better'  qualified  than  America  to  employ 
enormous  resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  by  enforcing  justice 
I  am  ready,  for  my  part,  to  see  our  resources  turned  over  to  that 
jiuperior  agency.  But  where  is  it  ?  Where  can  it  be  found  ?  Where 
is  there  in  the  universe  any  force  comparable  to  the  United  States 
as  an  agency  to  use  unlimited  resoiu'ces  for  the  improvement  of 
human  conditions?  Such  a  power  or  force  can  not  be  found.  It 
does  not  exist.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  subordinate  our  control 
over  our  own  resources  to  the  judgment  of  nations  which  I  think 
nobody  here  will  dispute  are  inferior  to  us  in  intelligence  and  in  love 
of  j  ustlce.     We  are  asked  to  give  up  the  greater  for  the  less,  to  abase 
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ourselves  from  the  loftv  position  to  which  Providence  has  assigned 
lis  and  deliberately  sint  to  a  lower  level.  But  it  is  said  that  u  vr* 
maintain  control  over  our  own  destiny  we  are  in  danger  of  isolation. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman  our  isolation  was  decreed  by  Almighty  God 
when  he  gave  us  the  first  place  in  civilization.  Eminence  is  always 
isolation.  But  the  eminence  which  we  have  always  enjoyed  is  not  &n 
isolation  which  we  want  selfishly  to  retain.  No;  no;  no;  Amenra 
invites  all  the  world  to  end  that  isolation  by  coming  up  and  sharing 
the  eminence  which  she  has  occupied  since  the  organization  of  th> 
Republic.  [Applause.]  From  the  spirit  that  has  been  displayed  in 
this  gathering  here  to-day,  I  have  unbounded  confidence  that  thU 
country  will  not  terminate  that  eminence  by  coming  down  from  ii 
and  abasing  itself  to  the  prejudices  and  hostilities  and  cupidities  of 
those  European  poweji  that  have  plimged  the  world  into  the  "welter 
of  blood  from  wnich  we  have  just  delivered  them,  and  from  whose 
consequences  we  now  hope  to  shield  them. 

Senator  Knox  has  stated,  much  better  than  I  can  state  it,  the  tni<» 
policy  we  should  pursue.  When  disarmament  is  secured  the  natiirn* 
can  not  fight.  And  then  an  xmarmed  world  will  naturally  aud 
inevitably  produce  a  lea^e  of  nations  to  adjust  disputes.  While 
unarmed  nations  can  not  f^ht  without  at  least  three  years'  prejwtratinn 
there  Mall  be  disputes  as  long  as  there  are  htmian  bemgs  on  the  earth. 
Now,  there  are  but  two  things  that  men  or  nations  can  do  when  thev 
engage  in  disputes;  they  can  either  fight  about  them  or  they  can  talk 
about  them.  If  they  have  not  the  means  to  fight  then  there'is  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do  but  talk  about  them.  And  when  by  disarmaxncD'. 
they  are  placed  in  a  position  where  all  they  can  do  is  to  talk,  they  Till 
inevitably  take  measures  to  make  that  talk  effective,  which  means 
they  will  establish  tribimals  or  bodies  of  some  description  before  whirii 
these  disputes  can  be  adjusted,  if  they  are  capable  of  adjustment. 
Leagues  of  nations  can  not  produce  peace.  But  peace  can  and  vill 
produce  a  leag[ue  of  nations — a  true  league  of  nations— a  league 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  civilization.  And  with  ail  t« 
world  disarmed  no  nation  can  be  held  in  subjection  against  the  vill 
of  its  inhabitants  to  another.  Ireland  will  be  free  ana  every  n&tum 
now  denied  the  blessings  of  liberty  will  obtain  them.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  situation.^  It  m*J 
not  come  immediately.  But  come  it  must  and  come  it  will.  Aor- 
thing  else  spells  not  merely  danger  but  ruin  to  civilization.  \lr. 
Chairman,  tnese  are  the  conclusions  which  I  submit  respectfully  but 
most  hopefully  to  this  committee.  Peace — not  merely  cessAtu>ii  of 
war,  but  cessation  of  preparations  for  war— is  absolutely  essential  to 
human  existence  under  tne  conditionia  which  now  govern  the  world 

Peace  must  be  established  in  Ireland  before  it  can  be  made  perm^ 
nent  throughout  the  world.  Peace  can  not  be  established  in  irclanJ 
by  England.  Eight  centuries  of  history  prove  that.  The  IriA 
people  who  have  resisted  foreign  domination  for  nine  centuries  will 
not  submit  to  it,  even  though  an  attempt  to  force  it  upon  them  were 
made  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  nations.  The  league  of  nations  he» 
proposed  is  an  abomination,  an  attempt  to  use  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  to  sanction  and  perpetuate  wrongs  which  morality  &ii«' 
justice  condemn.  But  although  judgment  and  good  sense  may  hi^t* 
departed  from  quarters  where  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  tlnV 
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^ould  be  found,  yet  we  feel  profoundly  confident  that  here  in  this 
body  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  will  be  vindicated  by  such  a  display 
of  patriotism,  such  an  exercise  of  vigilance,  as  will  insure  to  this 
people  the  rishts  to  which  they  were  bom,  the  rights  which  some  of 
us  who  came  nere  from  other  lands  have  acquired  through  the  opera- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system;  and  by  maintaining  mis  constitu- 
tion intact,  you  Senators  will  become  the  effective  instruments 
ordained  by  Providence  to  keep  trimmed  and  shining  before  the  eyes 
of  fdl  men  the  lamp  which  win  ^ide  their  footsteps,  to  freedom,  to 
justice,  and  to  unending  prosperity. 

Judge  CoHAjLAN.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  come  here,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you. 

BRIEF  or  PROTEST. 

(The  brief  of  protest  heretofore  referred  to,  filed  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  submitted  at  the  morning  session,  is  as  follows:) 

The  FosEioN  Relations  Committee, 

Senate  of  the  UtUted  States, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  We  beg  to  present  a  formal  protest  to  the 
attempt  of  representatives  of  a  faction  in  Ireland,  known  as  the  Sinn  Fein 
I>arty,  or  of  kindred  organizations  favoring  this  movement  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  the  so-called  Irish  question  thrust  into  the  discussion  in  the  Senate 
of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations. 

In  presenting  our  brief  of  protest  we  do  so  as  American  citizens  of  Irish 
Mrth,  and  not  as  agents  of  a  foreign  government,  nor  as  local  political  factlon- 
ists  with  an  ax  to  grind.  We  are  just  plain,  hard-working  American  citizens, 
en^xiged  in  various  commercial  and  professional  callings,  prompted  by  a  legiti- 
mate sentiment  for  the  land  of  our  birth  and  by  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the 
land  of  our  adoption. 

We  are  not  here,  sirs,  to  argue  either  for  or  against  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  league  of  nations,  but  we  are  here  through  your  gracious. courtesy  to  de- 
<iare  ourselves  opposed  to  the  thrusting  of  a  foreign  political  issue  into  the 
discussion  of  that  great  subject. 

Our  opposition,  gentlemen,  is  based  on  the  following  arguments: 

I.  the  abgument  of  bight. 

The  league  of  nations  is  a  proposal  to.  unite  the  forces  of  the  allies  who 
fought  during  the  late  war  to  preserve  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  This 
faction  in  Ireland  has  no  right  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion,  for  they  failed 
to  support  the  allies  in  that  war  and  failed  to  do  their  part  in  the  struggle. 
We  present  two  simple  statements  in  our  argument : 

A-  They  failed  to  support  by  sentiment.  Their  propaganda  during  the  war 
period  was  hurtful  to  the  allied  cause. 

B.  They  failed  to  support  by  deed.  They  gave  and  comfort  to  the  foe  by 
creating  strife  and  turmoil  at  home.  The  British  Government,  in  order  to 
quiet  this  faction  could  not  and  did  not  enforce  conscription  in  Ireland. 
Granted  they  had  a  real  cause  to  present  at  the  bar  of  American  judgment, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  be  heard  at  this  time,  when  they  failed  to  support 
the  allied  cause,  than  the  foe  has  to  be  heard  at  this  juncture. 

II.   THE   ARGUMENT    OF   FACT. 

It  is  Stated  by  this  element  that  Ireland  has  not  self-government  and  is 
thetvfore  entitled  to  be  heard.  We  are  prepared  to  testify  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  Ireland  has  self-government  on  the  following  basis : 

A.  Ireland  has  the  franchise — ^franchise  in  local  as  well  as  national  govern- 
ment 

B.  Ireland  has  representative  government.     It  has  representatives  of  the 

people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
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G.  Laws  are  made  by  the  Parliament  Id  the  same  manner  as  for  EngUoC 
Scotland,  or  Wales — the  procedure  Is  the  same  In  each  case. 

It  Is  further  stated  by  this  element  that  Ireland  is  suppressed  by  Britaizi 
We  reply : 

First.  It  is  not  suppressed  religiously.  Freedom  of  worship  Is  granted  :o 
all,  and  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

Second.  It  is  not  suppressed  industrially.  Ireland  possea^^es  some  of  ttv- 
largest  plants  in  various  industries  to  be  found  in  the  world,  for  exami»lr; 
shipbuilding,  linen,  tobacco,  rope,  collar  and  shirt,  distilling,  etc.  The  )a«> 
Industry  of  Ireland  is  proverbial.  Ireland  is  enjoying  prosperity  now  tu  « 
vast  degree. 

III.  THE  ABGUMENT  OF  HI8T0BY. 

The  claim  is  made  that  Ireland  was  and  should  be  a  nation.  This  claim  • 
false  and  the  assumption  is  without  historical  grounds.  Ireland  neither  <lun  . 
the  Druidic  nor  the  Christian  periods  has  been  one  whole,  undivided  natir^ 
The  four  provinces  represent  the  smallest  areas  of  nationhood.  Historically 
Ireland  has  had  many  kings  and  rulers  at  the  one  time,  but  never  one  kln^  • " 
supreme  chief.  Only  under  British  rule  has  Ireland  ever  approached  unit-. 
in  these  historic  divisions.  The  present  political  divisions  in  Ireland  are  rr 
liglous  and  not  racial. 

IV.  THE  ABGUMEiNT  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

We  are  opposed,  gentlemen,  to  the  Irish  question  being  thrust  into  Ameri«-«L 
politics  for  the  following  reasons: 

A.  It  raises  a  racial  question.  American  citizenship  is  built  not  on  ff»rei^< 
nationality  but  by  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Tulred 
States  of  America.  The  United  States  exlt^ts  not  for  the  forelgnizin?  «»f 
America,  but  Americanizing  the  foreigner  who  seeks  to  live  In  our  land.  \\*bat 
ever  arouses  racial  feeling  in  America  is  dangerous  to  our  national  consclou:^ 
ness.    We  are  opposed  to  hyphenated  Americanism. 

B.  It  raises  a  religious  question.  This  is  foreign  to  the  principle*  i< 
American  national  life.  The  propaganda  of  this  element  is  such  a»  to  ^n*'i^ 
sectarian  animosity,  denominational  bigotry,  and  injects  religioas  controvern 
into  American  politics.  We  are  opposed  to  the  religious  hyphenate  as  ^ti\ 
as  the  racial,  whether  it  be  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Chrfitiifl 
Science,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  question  at  home  is  a  matter  largely  of  n- 
liglous  association,  and  this  is  its  tendency  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  sirs,  we  feel  tht  the  Irish  question  should  not  have  offiri: 
recognition  at  this  time,  when  in  the  interests  of  the  democracy  of  the  vt^i. 
there  should  be  fostered  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  great  Engli*t- 
spealdng  democracies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Emplr;. 

We  desire  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  those  who  think  and  feel  as  ibvy  <lo  on 
this  question,  not  only  of  Irish  birth,  but  also  as  direct  American  citix€fi«,  a 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  ourselves  personally  for  your  courteous  treatme?^ 
and  patient  hearing.    With  absolute  confidence  we  leave  the  matter  in  your  cu^*. 

David  D.  Ibvikk, 
Hknby  Stew  AST, 
John  Keni^bdt. 
Lt.  Lewis  H.  Shaw. 
Albert  E.  Keixt,. 
WiLUAlC  H.   Chixm. 
WiLLiAK  BAixors. 

(The  following  documents,  numbered  from  1  to  25,  are  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  hearing  by  direction  of  the  committee:) 

No.  1. 

Statement  of  Rev.  Jaiies  Grattan  Mythen,  Assistant  Mnrisixft  CsMSSt 
Ohubch,  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  made  to  the  Fobeiqn  Rblatioks  OoHVinn 
Saturday,  August  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee^  your  oommittee  ham  «em^ 
notice  that  only  American  citizens  shall  appear  before  yon  in  rtiatiOQ  to  ^ 
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matters  which  you  are  discussiiig,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  privilege  to  appeal 
to  you  primarily  and,  in  fact,  solely  as  an  American  citiz^  on  the  question 
to  which  you  have  given  a  hearing  to-day,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  Irish 
lieople  in  their  motherland. 

As  you  note,  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Eipiscopal  Church,  and  as  a 
follower  of  the  Nazarene  my  training  has  taught  me  to  be  a  pacifist.  I 
could  in  no  other  way  in  conscience  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace,  however,  whesa 
In  holy  week  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  an  appeal  made  to  the 
American  ];>eople  through  his  address  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  assemble^ 
in  Joint  session,  promulgated  what  to  me  seemed  tte  most  forceful  Christian 
utterance  since  the  days  of  Apostolic  inspiration,  whatever  diflSiculties  ha4 
previously  been  made  manifest  from  the  Christian  ethical  standpoint  in 
regard  to  war  were  swept  away.  As  a  man,  as  an  American,  then  Mr.  Wilson 
convinced  me  as  a  Christian,  it  was  my  absolute  and  bounden  duty  to  support 
the  great  crusade  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  the  modem  Peter  the  H^mit. 

On  Easter  Day  I  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
young  men  of  my  parish  enlisted  I  felt  that  I,  being  unattached,  economically 
responsible  for  no  one,  that  it  was  unbecoming  of  me  to  be  content  merely  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit  and  urge  other  men  to  give  their  lives  for  the  principles 
which  I  considered  worthy  of  life  giving.  And  so,  with  countless  numbers 
of  young  men  of  the  Nation  I  enlisted  voluntarily,  although  I  was  exempt  from 
the  draft  on  account  of  my  clerical  profession,  and  also  since  I  was  beyond 
the  draft  age.  I  was  content  to  serve  in  the  ranks  in  the  humblest  capacity, 
feeling  that  the  menial  tasks  which  fell  to  my  lot  were  noble  because  even 
in  their  small  way  they  were  aiding  in  achieving  the  high  purport  of  the 
sacred  mission  to  which  our  country  had  committed  itself. 

It  was  not  at  Belgium  appealed  to  me  so  tremendously ;  I  could  sympathize 
with  Belgium  because  I  am  of  Irish  extraction ;  but  it  was  the  statements  of 
our  President  that  the  crusade  which  he  had  inaugurated  meant  enfranchise- 
tnent  of  the  world ;  that  all  peoples  everywhere  were  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  sovereignty  under  which  they  might  desire  to  live.  When  he  spe- 
cifically told  us  that  it  was  not  against  the  German  people,  but  against  the  Im- 
rierlal  autocracy  of  Germany  that  we  were  to  fight,  I  understood  him  as  a  clear. 
Ut^icnl  and  consequential  thinker,  and  I  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  alone  the 
new-bom  imperialism  of  Germany,  but  also  the  age-long  imperialisms  of  which 
no  student  of  history  could  possibly  be  ignorant,  especially  the  author  of  "  The 
New  Freedom." 

From  the  textbooks  of  Mr.  Wilson  I  had  learned  much,  and  so  I  gladly  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  war  in  which  we  were  to  exemplify  by  the  force  of  militant 
arfsiunent  the  principles  which  he  had  enunciated. 

During  my  career  in  the  Navy  I  was  charged  with  helping  along  the  work  of 
morale.  I  addressed  countless  numbers  of  enlisted  men;  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  on  one  occasion  I  preached  in  St.  Johns*  Church,  Hampton,  Va.,  to  a 
congregatioD  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  in  uniform.  I  had  to  say  in 
defense  of  the  President,  because  he  was  then  being  attacked,  that  he  did  mean 
all  that  he  had  said,  and  that  imperialism  everywhere  was  to  go.  I  distinctly 
mentioned  Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt  in  my  sermon.  A  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wartime  Cabinet  was  an  auditor,  and  he  sent  for  me — I  mean  Dr.  Gar- 
field, the  Fuel  Administrator — and  he  told  me  that  I  had  echoed  the  thoughts 
of  the  President  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  because  in  my  sermon  on 
that  day  I  had  said  that  if  the  thing  that  I  was  preaching  were  not  true,  I 
would  gladly  be  taken  out  and  put  up  against  a  wall  and  shot,  because  the 
uniform  I  was  wearing  under  my  priestly  vestments  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  world. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  if  a  treaty  of  peace,  so-called,  is  ratified 
by  you  as  the  coordinate  treaty-making  power,  and  the  so-called  league  of  na- 
tions receives  your  sanction,  I  shall  feel,  first  of  all,  as  an  American  citizen, 
secondly  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and,  thirdly,  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy,  that  I  have  been  betrayed  not  only  by  the  executive  power  who  letl  us 
to  a  victorious  war  and  brought  us  to  defeat  in  peace,  but  also  betrayed  by 
your  honorable  committee. 

However,  I  do  not  fear  such  results.  The  principles  enunciated  in  the  four- 
teen points  are  more  than  Mr.  Wilson*s  theories.  He  wrote  them  first  in  black 
and  white  and  we  read  them,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  written  in 
red  by  my  comrades,  your  sons,  and  your  brothers  in  the  fields  of  France,  and 
though  Mr.  Wilson  may  wish  to  erase  the  things  he  wrote,  he  can  not  erase 
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the  indorsement  of  his  principles  which  has  been  written  In  blood  bj  tlie 
who  fell  in  Flanders  and  France. 

The  Irish  issue  might  well  be  called  the  acid  test  of  our  international  hon- 
esty. It  is  an  acid  which,  if  properly  neutralized  will  work  weU  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  but  if  left  In  sullen  despair  will,  without  doubt,  ally  Itself  with 
every  agency  which  makes  for  discontent  and  through  which  it  may  find  a 
voice.  Is  it  the  will  of  this  honorable  committee  to  throw  the  twenty  miUicmt 
of  our  people  into  the  already  too  large  accumulation  in  the  discard  of  discoA- 
tent? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  your  honorable  body  tlutt 
there  is  no  question  of  religion  In  the  Irish  situation  as  it  is.  The  rosier  of 
Irish  Protestants  who  might  well  be  called  the  Protestant  saints  of  OathoUc 
Ireland  answers  that  question  for  me;  Grattan,  Wolfe,  Tono,  Lord  Edward 
Fizgerald,  John  Mltchel — ^grandfather  of  the  late  Mayor  of  New  York  City — 
Francis  McKlnley,  hanged  and  quartered  uncle  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States;  Robert  Eounet,  and  Parnell.  These  Protestant  leaders  of 
Catholic  Ireland  need  no  apologists. 

There  is  a  religious  question,  however,  which  is  international  in  scope  wben, 
for  instance,  from  the  interior  of  India,  mercenary  Gurichas  are  imported  to 
police  Ireland.  Those  Gurkhas  made  themselves  known  in  France  when,  strip- 
ped  to  nothing  but  a  gee-string,  with  oiled  bodies,  with  a  knife  in  either  band 
and  another  in  their  mouths,  disdaining  the  use  of  modem  weapons,  tbttj 
leaped  like  tigers  at  the  foe.  This,  gentlemen,  is  England's  contribution  froiD 
India  to  Ireland.  And  from  Ireland  the  equally  mercenary  Sir  MJdiarl 
O'Dwyer,  a  man  whom  all  Irishmen  repudiate,  was  sent  to  rule  over  tbr 
Punjab,  and  whose  rule  has  been  exemplified  in  these  last  few  months  b« 
suppressing  particular  demonstrations  of  unarmed  Indians  by  the  nse  of 
machine  guns  and  bombs  from  the  airplanes,  killing  thereby  in  cold  bloud 
hundreds  of  Innocent  men,  women  and  children. 

These  are  the  ways  of  English  imperialism  which  maufacture  religions  an* 
imosities  where  none  exist  in  reality.  Thus,  gentlemen,  does  England  attempc 
to  keep  her  belligerent  subjects  from  realizing  the  unity  of  purpose  which  tii«7 
should  have  In  common  in  the  destruction  of  her  perfidious  empire.  Slie  tnf% 
to  make  the  Irish  hate  the  Indians  and  make  the  Indians  hate  the  Irtah. 
So  has  she  done  in  Ireland.  She  has  created  a  fictitious  animosity  betw«  ■■a 
Protestant  and  Catholic  which  exists  only  as  political  propaganda.  S^<» 
claims  through  Sir  Edward  Carson  that  the  Protestant  religion  requires  fi»r  itsi 
preservation  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  Ireland.  As  a  Protestants  dr. 
and  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  resent  the  implication  Uiat  Procn- 
tantism  requires  the  sustenance  of  British  imperialism  to  maintain  itself  Ib 
Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Were  I  convinced  that  this  were  a  fact,  tliat  <m\j 
through  the  power  of  British  arms  could  my  religion  maintain  itself  in 
Ireland,  then  I  would  repudiate  my  religion  at  once.  So,  It  \n  quite  tra^* 
that  in  this  country  we  have  heard  the  British  propaganda  that  there  ia  s 
religious  difficulty  in  Ireland. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  gentlemen,  that  as  a  Protestant  Iriatunan, 
whose  family  to-day  in  Ireland  are  representatives  of  the  Protestant  reUcl<«. 
that  we  would  all  gladly  have  Ireland  free  under  any  religious  leadership 
than  remain,  as  we  are,  the  only  white  race  still  in  slavery. 


No.  2. 


Statement  by  Former  Congressman  Joseph  F.  0*Conneix,  RsraEscxmc  a 
Delegation  of  the  Bench  and  Bab  of  Massachusetts  Befobk  the  SaxATi 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

August  d(X  ldlS». 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  delegatimi  of  25 
lawyers  sent  here  to-day  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  Massachusetts  to  pefrtrter  ••ar 
protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  now  under  consldentloa  la 
its  present  form,  and  to  say  to*j'ou  that  the  proiwsed  league  of  nations  l»  In  <««f 
judgment  un-American,  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  tlie  Amerfcrna 
Republic.  

It  was  my  great  honor  and  distinction  to  sit  as  a  member  of  Oongrew  H-r 
four  years  in  the  great  Chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capites,  sad 
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time  tbat  I  have  viewed  It  In  person  or  print  my  mind  has  traveled  back  to 
its  beginning  and  history. 

Sometimes,  Senators,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  forget  the  history  of  this 
very  building  in  which  you  will  assemble  in  deliberation  on  this  treaty.  Can 
voa  forget  that  in  1814  British  troops  marched  from  Annapolis  on  their  errand 
of  destruction  and  captured  Washington,  at  that  time  an  unfortified  city!  I 
will  not  detain  you  to  narrate  all  the  violations  of  so-called  civilized  warfare 
that  were  committed  by  the  British  officers  and  troops  in  that  campaign,  but 
I  do  make  bold  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  infamous  conduct  and  unfor- 
getable  incident  committed  by  the  British  troops  in  destroying  the  seat  of 
our  Government,  because  it  carries  with  it  the  evil  omen  of  what  it  will  do 
again  if  It  ever  secures  the  chance. 

The  story  of  the  exploit  of  Admiral  Cockbum  should  be  burned  into  the 
memory  of  this  committee  and  every  member  of  the  Senate.  Let  me  refresh 
your  minds  on  a  few  of  the  details.  After  capturing  the  city,  Cockbum 
marched  with  his  soldiers  into  the  Capitol  building  and,  assembling  them  in 
thp  House  Chamber,  addressed  them  as  follows,  as  we  are  told  by  English 
and  American  historians: 

*'  We  have  met  to-day  In  the  building  dedicated  to  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — all  In  favor  of  burning  this  building  to  the  ground,  will  say  *  Aye  *.*' 
The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  the  orders  were  g^ven  "Burn  it"  And  the 
original  home  of  our  Government,  the  emblem  of  our  liberty  and  the  original 
house  of  our  Government  in  this  dty  was  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  devastating 
torch  of  the  British  soldier. 

Let  me  warn  you  who  are  inclined  to  trust  England  that  the  same 
spirit  of  contempt  for  the  American  Republic  still  persists  in  the  same  quarters 
that  inspired  the  orders  to  destroy  our  Capitol.  If  England  ever  secures  the 
power  of  dominating  American  ideals,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  proposed 
league  of  nations,  is  there  any  of  you  who  can  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  that  England  would  again  not  do  the  same,  if  not  worse,  than  Cockburn 
did  in  1814? 

This  Incident  of  American  history  is  not  recalled  to  you  in  any  spirit  of  hatred 
airnfnst  England,  but  only  from  the  prudence  of  my  American  citizenship  that 
can  not  still  the  fear  that  we  will  be  talsing  a  grave  chance  in  entering  into  this 
proposed  entangling  alliance  with  monarchical  powers,  and  as  a  lawyer  repre- 
i'^'nting  a  group  of  practicing  lawyers  I  counsel  and  advise  against  taking  any 
chnnres  with  our  historical  and  traditional  enemy.  A  small  leak  can  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  mightiest  dam  and  your  care  should  be  to  prevent 
anything  that  might  lead  to  a  leak  of  American  and  republican  principles 
for  if  the  dam  that  has  been  built  to  protect  the  American  people  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  ever  gives  way  the  best  minds  of  the  world  must  agree 
that  no  man  can  foretell  the  awful  destruction  that  will  follow. 

The  President  may  cling  to  his  ideals,  but  as  an  American  lawyer  and  on 
behalf  of  this  delegation  of  lawyers  from  New  England  we  deliberately  assert 
that  the  President  has  no  right  to  entertain  in  his  official  capacity  ideals  that 
interfere  or  modify  or  control  in  the  slightest  degree  the  accepted  and  estab- 
lished ideals  of  American  liberty  as  laid  down  in  our  Peclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  National  Constitution.  We  in  this  delegation  represent  the  tradi- 
tions and  teachings  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  and  John  Adnms,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
and  we  fervidly  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  most  of  whom  are  lawyers,  in 
their  name  not  to  forget  the  basic  reasons  that  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Republic  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
other  races  and  governments. 

We  urge  that  if  the  principles  of  a  republican  form  of  government  were  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  establishment  of  the  American  Republic  in  1776  they  are 
hst  as  sound  in  1919  to  Justify  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic  In  Ire- 
land. This  Republic  was  established  on  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule  and  all 
authorities  agree  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Irish  people  have  followed  the 
TOurse  of  the  American  Republic  and  have  established  for  themselves  an 
Ir1.Hh  republic,  and  hence  we  respectfully  urge,  that,  having  expressed  to  the 
Irish  people  the  sj'mpathy  of  the  American  people  on  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
|MH»ple  to  secure  independence  by  a  vote  of  60  to  1,  the  consistent  and  proper 
thing  to  do  now  Is  to  officially  recognize  Ireland  as  a  republic.  You  have  heard 
toHlay  from  the  lips  of  eminent  Americans  who  have  been  in  Ireland  enough  to 
}m\ty  you  in  acting  immediately  and  stating  to  the  world  that  you  are  satia- 
ted that  the  Irish  people  have  legally  established  themselves  as  a  republic. 
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So  much  has  been  called  to  your  attention  to-day  on  this  very  ImportaU 
matter  that  I  will  not  tire  you  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  various  points  d'wdi 
upon  by  those  who  have  already  addressed  you.  But  it  does  seem  pertiost 
to  lead  your  thoughts  to  that  old  bogey  and  masterpiece  of  British  propaicaxuU 
the  Ulster  question,  and,  at  the  risk  of  taxing  your  patience,  I  ask  jrour  \h 
dulgence  to  read  an  authoritative  statement  from  Brnest  A.  Boyd,  one  of  tir 
leading  Protestant  Irishmen  of  these  days  and  an  official  of  the  Brltlsih  coosolir 
service:  Ulster  is  a  purely  geographical  term  which  describes  the  northtr? 
Province  of  Ireland  containing  the  nine  counties  of  Donegal,  Cavan,  MonaghAU 
Tyrone,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry. 

This  region  is  intimately  and  gloriously  associated  with  the  greatest  trmdi 
tions,  literary  and  historical,  of  the  Irish  nation  from  the  earliest  time,  wh«i 
it  was  the  scene*  of  the  epic  masterpiece  of  Celtic  literature,  down  to  the  ert 
of  the  union,  when  Wolfe  Tone  conceived  his  dream  of  the  United  Irtshmen  Ir 
Belfast,  and  Grattan  founded  at  Dunegannon  the  volunteers  of  prophetic  *tf 
nificance.  Evidently  this  Irish  Ulster  is  not  the  "Ulster"  which  has  culii< 
forth  the  rebellious  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  Eni^Ush  frieiKi< 
The  one  is  a  national,  the  other  a  political  phenomenon ;  yet,  strange  to  sarr 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  inverted  commas,  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  polltliT 
**  Ulster  "  that  a  plea  for  self-determination  is  often  raised  by  those  who  arzu 
that  she  can.  not  deny  to  Ulster  the  right  which  she  claims  for  herself.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  self-government  presents  It.-*  f 
as  indistinguishable  from  the  claim  of  "Ulster "  to  revolt  against  the  law-#  *»f 
national  and  political  unity.  If  the  principle  of  national  be  the  test  to  rU 
right  of  self-determination,  then  it  is  Important  to  distinguish  between  0«t* 
and  "  Ulster."  The  history  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  need  not  be  recapir;- 
lated  to-day.  The  facts  are  historical,  and,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  thf^oa. 
they  are  hardly  the  best  foundation  to  a  claim  to  special  consideration  at  t> 
expense  of  the  native  population  of  the  country  upon  which  the  settlers  werv 
thrust. 

The  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  Ul*t*r 
is  a  homogeneous  entity  are  sufficient  to  dispense  with  a  return  to  aocifAt 
history  in  the  manner  of  which  we  Irish  are  accused  of  being  over  fond.  Ir 
1911  the  total  population  of  our  northern  Province  was  1,581,696«  of  whlcfc 
690,816  were  Catholic  Nationalists.  Politically,  this  division  was  empha^s^' 
by  the  return  of  17  Nationalists  as  against  16  Unionist  members  of  Parlianirt)^ 
Even  since  the  last  election,  when  a  redistribution  of  seats  and  the  split  of  il^ 
Natlonllst  vote  between  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners  affected  these  figure?  :* 
the  advantage  of  the  Unionist,  there  Is  still  a  majority  In  Ulster  united  witS 
the  majority  elsewhere  in  Ireland  so  far  as  the  demand  for  an  Irish  Paj-Uamert 
is  concerned.  Ulster  is  neither  Unionist  nor  Protestant  Three  counties.  Dccf- 
gal,  Canan,  and  Monoghan,  are  almost  wholly  Catholic.  Catholics  and  Protw? 
ants  are  about  equally  divided  In  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh :  and  it  U 
only  in  the  three  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry  that  there  Is  a  stnnx 
Protestant  Unionist  majority.  Even  there  Belfast  has  returned  one  NatSonalW 
member  representing  the  Home  Rule  Catholic  minority.  If  the  four  rmmt^ 
known  as  Northeast  Ulster  are  grouped  together  for  electoral  purposes,  it  '^ 
found  that  5  Nationalists  are  elected  as  against  14  Unionists.  The  remalniiii; 
five  counties  returned  12  Nationalists  and  only  2  Unionists.  Clearly,  it  is  iffi- 
posslble  to  consider  Ulster  as  a  political  and  religious  unity.  If  the  right  cf 
Ireland  to  self-determination  be  granted,  not  only  will  a  minority  of  the  whote 
country  be  coerced,  but  a  minority  iri  Ulster  itself. 

To  do  Ulster  Justice,  those  interested  have  rarely  dared  to  base  their  demtfid 
for  separate  treatment  on  the  ground  of  a  majority  right  to  self-detenninatioB. 
Carsonla  is  frankly  antidemocratic  and  partlcularlst,  demanding  specnl  cooces- 
slons  for  a  majority  on  the  sole  ground  of  local  advantage,  and  without  an? 
thought  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  in  Ulster  or  for  the  remaining  Province?  of 
Ireland.  It  is  alleged  that  Ulster  has  prospered  since  the  union,  that  It  is  pa^ 
slonately  devoted  to  England — ^not  the  Empire,  for  colonial  home  rale  la  abbiM^ 
rent — that  Its  Interests  ,are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Ireland^  and  tlai 
these  would  suffer  at  tlie  hands  of  a  legislature  representing  an  agriculmnl 
community  and  dominated  by  Catholicism.  The  very  arguments  cited  Id  tiwr 
of  Ulster  are  a  proof  of  the  particularism  and  purely  local  selfiahneai  ef  thi<tr 
champions.  So  f&r  as  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  is  concerned  It  la  limited  tp  • 
few  Industries  in  a  restricted  area. 

The  Province  shows  the  second  highest  total  of  emigration  for  mil  ItvIaM 
between  1851  and  1911^— namely,  1,236,872— and  between  1841  aud  »U  thi 
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catastrophe  of  being  made  the  cats-paw  in  European  politics.  We  feel  that 
you  can  see  that  both  the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  make  the  two 
greatest  empires  of  the  world  stronger  than  ever,  and  place  our  country 
between  them  to  be  crushed  by  their  combined  force  any  time  they  see  it  to 
their  Interest.  The  giving  of  Shantung  to  Japan  and  the  refusal  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  crimes  against  the  democratic  ideals  of 
onr  country,  branding  us  before  the  world  as  absolutely  faithless  to  the  men 
that  dled«  to  the  men  that  fought,  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
oppressed  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  name  of  Justice  and  decency  repudiate 
the  league  of  nations  and  demand  the  fulfillment  of  America's  word  of  honor. 


No.  5. 


Statement    of   Mbs.    Maby    F.    McWhobteb,    Nationai*.  President    Ladies' 
AmoiJABY,  Ancient  Obdeb  of  ELibebnians  in  Amebic  a. 

^Ib.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen:  When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  the  call  to  American  manhood  to  go  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  to 
vindicate  American  ideals  of  democracy  none  answered  the  call  more  readily 
than  did  American  boys  of  Irish  blood. 

During  the  time  our  country  was  engaged  in  winning  the  war  the  women  of 
the  organization  which  I  represent  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  Nation  in 
every  line  of  war  work.  In  order  that  the  service  rendered  along  this  line 
might  be  of  the  very  best,  it  was  my  duty  to  visit  33  States  of  the  Union  during 
that  time.  During  these  visits  I  addressed  gatherings  of. the  members  of  this 
organization  in  from  two  to  eight  towns  in  each  one  of  those  States.  In  this 
way  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  of  the  mothers  of  the  American  boys 
of  Irish  blood  who  were  fighting  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  these  mothers  would  wring  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  hard- 
hearted. Many  of  them  are  widows  who  had  worked  hard  to  give  their  boys 
the  necessary  education  to  filU  good  positions.  A  soldier's  pay  was  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  salary  these  boys  were  earning.  I  know  well  that  in  many 
cases  these  widowed  mothers  had  to  go  to  work  again  in  order  to  keep  the 
little  home  intact  They  never  uttered  a  complaint,  because  they  felt  that  their 
boys  were  given  to  a  holy  cause — ^that  of  freeing  the  enslaved  peoples  of  tho 
whole  world,  among  which  they  surely  thought  were  included  the  people  of  the 
land  of  their  origin,  Ireland.  And  so,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  bore  all 
their  privations  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and,  besides  earning  their 
dally  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  also  gave  splendid  service  to  Red 
Cross  and  other  war-service  societies. 

During  the  war,  while  every  member  of  my  organization  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  war  work,  you  may  know  very  little  was  accomplished  In  the  way 
of  recruiting  new  members,  hence  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  period 
of  reconstruction  has  set  in.  This,  too,  has  kept  me  constantly  traveling  from 
one  State  to  the  other.  I  find  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  members,  in 
which  keen  disappointment  is  the  dominant  note.  I'he  glowing  words  of  our 
great  President  uttered  on  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  have  no  longer 
the  power  to  Inspire  and  uplift,  for  the  people  have  lost  all  faith  in  them.  I 
find  this  feeling  of  discontent  not  only  among  the  American  people  of  Irish 
blood,  but  among  other  Americans  as  well.  The  press  of  America,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  make  it  appear  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
favor  the  league  of  nations.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  is  a  growing 
spirit  of  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  that  It  would  be  well  for  those  who 
sincerely  and  honestly  love  America  and  who  wish  to  safeguard  Americans  real 
interests  to  heed.  If  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  every  American  was  made 
familiar  with  what  this  league  really  means  to  America  there  would  arise 
such  a  storm  of  protest  against  It  that  It  would  be  heard  around  the  world, 
liberty  loving  Americans  who  have  a  Just  pride  In  our  great  Nation  will  never 
stand  to  have  this  Republic  made  the  tail  of  the  British  kite. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  Ireland  who  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  all 
llberty-lovlng  people  the  world  over  by  their  brave  fight  for  their  national 
*^fbt8, 1  have  this  to  say : 

The  contemplation  of  what  these  people  are  suffering  to-day  Is  the  cause  of 
Srwit  agony  of  mind  to  those  of  their  blood  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
fiiinctlty  of  the  Irish  home  is  violated  night  after  night.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  to  picture  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  mothers  in  Ire- 
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land — ^they  never  know  from  one  night  to  another  when  their  homes  are  to  U 
invaded  and  the  children  of  their  affection  dragged  ont  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Have  pity  on  these  mothers  and  refrain  from  an  act  that  will  contlnae  Hiii 
suffering  indefinitely,  for  the  Irish  will  never  give  up  their  fight  for  (re^doa 
while  a  remnant  of  the  race  remains. 

The  Irish  republic  was  established  according  to  the  expressed  sentimeD^  of 
our  great  President  "  the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples "  echoen 
around  the  world  at  the  time  this  now  famous  slogan  was  uttered — ^It  even  found 
its  way  into  Ireland  despite  the  wall  of  silence  England  had  built  around  tiit 
unhappy  island.  The  young  men  of.Ireland  were  inspired  with  a  new  cooruv 
and  when  they  had  an  opportunity  last  December  at  the  general  election  tlir; 
"  self-determined  "  for  an  Irish  republic,  feeling  sure  they  were  carrying  mu 
the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  still  have  faith  in  ocr 
President  despite  unfavorable  appearances. 

Eamonn  DeValera,  the  President  of  the  Irish  republic,  is  In  our  miilsi  r.» 
mal^e  an  appeal  to  the  American  peolpe.  He  has  already  won  mllUoiis  U 
Americans  to  his  cause.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  made  untold  mcrijifw 
for  the  ideals  which  he  represents.  Life  would  be  very  easy  and  comfortah>- 
did  he  but  chose  to  abandon  those  Ideals,  but  he  has  taken  up  the  bardf'r  hvt 
the  nobler  cause  while  his  young  wife  and  his  six  small  children  languish  (r 
Ireland  and  sigh  for  the  absent  husband  and  father.  Eamonn  DeValera  h 
typical  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to-day — surely  to  the  minds  of  all  libenj 
loving  Americans  their  cause  is  a  just  cause,  and  surely  this  is  the  time  U 
America  to  pay  her  long-standing  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland.  The  miWh^^ 
of  Americans  of  Irish  blood  expect  this  debt  to  be  paid  and  they  have  a  ritA 
to  expect  it. 

No.  6. 

Statement  submitted  by  District  Attorney  Joseph  C.  Pelletier,  of  Bokod. 
supreme  advocate  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  t^ 
bench  and  bar  committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund : 

After  hearing  the  wonderful  presentation  of  the  case  against  the  propose^! 
league  of  nations  set  forth  in  such  logical,  powerful,  and  truly  AmerlcaD  spirit 
I  feel  the  thrill  of  the  schoolboy  after  first  learing  the  story  of  WashingtM 
and  the  patriot  fathers  who  won  our  Independence  and  made  possible  this  ^ftc 
Republic. 

Every  man  of  Irish  blood  or  descent,  every  man  from  the  cotmtry  of  op- 
pressed peoples  felt  that  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  Jostlfied 
the  last  sacrifice  and  the  greatest  conceivable  loss.  We  entered  the  World  Wer 
for  humanity,  for  democracy,  that  men  everywhere  might  be  lifted  from  op- 
pression and  restored  to  their  God-given  right  of  self-determination.  Which  of 
all  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world  so  nearly  fell  within  the  limitations  prv 
scribed  by  our  President,  which  of  them  all  so  clearly  appealed  to  the  Amenoo 
heart  and  head  and  hand  as  the  republic  of  Ireland? 

Always  a  nation,  ever  protesting  foreign  oppression,  more  recently  adopiii4 
a  free  government  by  public  vote,  to-day  as  ever  held  in  subjection  by  the  traei 
forces  of  the  dominant  aggressor  of  700  years,  Ireland  claims  her  rin^t  to  m^ 
ognltion,  her  right  to  the  fruits  of  this  great  world  conflict,  and  the  Amerioi 
people  will  not  deny  her  rights.  The  league  of  nations  as  presented  i^iM*^ 
the  declaration  of  President  Wilson,  ignores  the  right  of  the  subject  people  of 
Ireland,  ignores  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  lawfully  set  np- 
to  adopt  it  as  written  fs  to  deny  the  principles  upon  which  we  entered  the  v^ 
and  to  say  to  subject  peoples,  unless  the  Big  Four  say  so  you  shaU  not  be  T«xif 
nized,  you  must  Invoke  bloodshed  and  war  to  assert  your  rights,  and  ve  vu 
use  our  joint  united  forces  to  keep  you  down. 

Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  league  based  on  fraud,  on  the  rule  of  might!  ^^' 
less  the  republic  of  Ireland  Is  openly  acknowledged,  let  us  refuse  to  Join  ^  J 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  downtrodden  of  the  world !  Let  us  Insist  that  the  H 
points  be  accepted  as  declared,  not  subject  to  hidden  treaties  and  sgte&a^ 
making  them  null  and  void. 

No.  7. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  Chicago,  III,,  Foemer  State  Sc«»^* 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  time  has  again  arrived  when  the  Senate  of  th«  ^^^^ 
States  must  exercise  the  power '  imposed  on  it  by  the  Constltutiiui  f^^ 'K 
preservation  of  this  great  Nation.     As  president  of  the  United  Soci^^^^  ' 
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Chicago,  I  am  commissioned  to  attend  the  meeting  of  yonr  committee  to-day 
to  Inform  yonr  honorable  body  of  the  yiews  of  some  750,000  people  of  Irish 
blood  who  reside  in  Chicago  upon  the  question  of  adopting  or  approving  the 
league  of  nations  pending  bef<>re  your  committee.  As  American  citizens  we 
stand  unalterably  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  we  most  earnestly  call  upon 
your  committee  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Senate  refuse  to  concur  in  and  approve  of  it.  We  believe  that  the  country 
has  greater  cause  to-day  in  view  of  the  intrigues,  secret  treaties,  and  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  who  propose  to  be  the  signatories  with 
us  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations,  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  en- 
tan^ing  allianoe  with  European  nations  than  we  did  at  the  date  of  the 
warning  In  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
we  have  prospered  in  attending  to  our  own  affairs;  let  us  stick  to  the  old 
plan.  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  let  us  return  once  more  to  that 
honorable  and  Independent  position  among  the  nations  under  whidti  we  have 
made  such  remarkable  progress,  that  to-day  we  are  the  foremost  Nation  of 
the  world.  Let  us  stand  firmly  for  the  struggling  young  republics  growing 
nut  of  the  recent  war,  and  extend  to  them  our  early  recognition  and  support. 
This  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  the  United  States 
and  of  all  Americans  who  love  their  land. 


No.  8. 
Statement  of  Juoge  0*Neell  Ryan,  of  St.  Louis. 

Senatobs:  As  I  understand,  you  desire  to  hear  our  views  on  the  league  of 
nations  in  so  far  as  we  represent  public  sentiment  in  our  respective  communi- 
ties, and  also  wliat  is  our  special  viewpoint  as  to  the  effect  of  the  league  on 
Ireland's  right  which  she  has  determined  to  a  republican  form  of  government 
Together  with  my  colleagues  from  St.  Louis,  I  represent  many  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  various  organizations;  also  we  believe 
we  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  more  thousands  of  the  race  who  are  not  in 
any  organized  bodies,  but  who  are  profoundly  interested  in  this  question  and 
who  believe  that  Ireland  should  be  recognized  by  this  Government  as  a  re- 
public We  may  safely  say  that  all  for  whom  we  speak  are  confident  that  if 
this  league  is  adopted  in  its  present  form  and  this  Government  becomes  signa- 
tory, Ireland  will  continue  as  she  has  been  for  centuries,  a  subject  country, 
end  under  a  power  that  has  never  hesitated  to  drain  her  life's  blood  physically 
and  economically.  Personally,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  my  country  becom- 
ing a  signatory  to  this  league  no  matter  what  amendments  or  reservations 
thereto  may  be  made.  I  believe  in  its  essence  it  strikes  at  and  is  antagonistic 
10  the  Constitution  of  our  country  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
liberty  upon  which  that  Constitution  is  rested.  We  have  guaranteed  by  our 
Federal  Constitution  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every  State  of  the 
Union.  By  this  Instrument  we  would  undertake  to  guarantee  the  perpetuation 
of  forms  of  government  which  are  hostile  to  our  own  both  In  their  principles 
and  in  their  practices.  That  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  guarantee 
with  its  blood  and  treasure  the  perpetuation  of  monarchies  and  empires^  should 
be  unthinkable  to  any  sound  American  mind.  I  believe  this  sentiment  against 
any  league  of  nations  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  that  the  great  debates  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  Senate  chamb^ 
are  informing  and  convincing  the  American  people  who  have  hitherto  been 
kept  In  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  have  been  deluded  by  the  specious  pretext 
that  the  league  meant  peace. 

So  far  as  Its  Immediate  effect  upon  Ireland  Is  concerned,  I  recall  the  ques- 
tion of  just  this  morning,  that  Senator  Brandagee  addressed  to  Mr.  Walsh,  In- 
<iuirlng  If  he  had  read  the  address  of  Senator  Walsh  and  what  he  believed  as  to 
his  argument  that  this  league  would  protect  Ireland.  Mr.  Walsh  answered  he 
had  not  read  the  speech.  I  read  every  word  of  it,  as  I  have  read  perhaps  every 
word  of  all  the  addresses  upon  this  subject  In  the  Senate,  as  tliey  have  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  answer  is  that  the  argument  of  Senator 
Walsh  is  absolutely  fallacious.  By  article  10  we  undertake  In  substance  to  re- 
spect and  guarantee  the  territorial  Integrity  and  political  Independence  of  the 
signatory  powers,  guaranteeing  that  territorial  Integrity  against  external  ag- 
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gresslon.  No  one  but  knows  that  Ireland  unaided  can  not  throw  off  by  t<>ny 
the  yoke  of  British  tyranny.  But  in  one  of  two  ways  can  the  Irish  republic  be- 
come de  jure  facto, as  it  is  now  de  facto.  One  is  by  its  recognition  by  tbe  Cnitnl 
States  and  the  effect  of  that  being  to  compel  its  recognition  by  Bngland,  and  the 
other  is  by  revolution  aided  by  outside  power.  Ireland  to-day  Is  aa  aniMii 
camp.  It  is  under  a  military  despotism  like  unto  that  to  which  Beldam  w<f 
subjected  by  Germany,  and  Egypt  is  now  subjected  by  England,  and  Korea  1? 
Japan.  If  this  league  were  joined  in  by  this  Nation,  and  Ireland  sought  i* 
overthrow  that  power  which  now  dominates  her  by  military  force  and  th«v 
was  interference  on  her  behalf  by  any  other  country  so  that  the  words  **  ex- 
ternal aggression"  came  into  effect,  if  England  needed  or  asked  our  aid  it 
would  become  our  duty  at  once  to  give  to  her  our  military  power  to  destn-y 
Ireland's  efforts  at  freedom.  In  other  words,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  In*- 
land  unaided  to  successfully  revolt  against  English  power.  We  would  Koanmret* 
by  this  covenant  that  no  foreign  power  could  interfere  on  her  behalf  without 
knowing  that  this  Nation  would  with  her  money  and  men  take  England's  ^c*- 
of  the  conflict.    That  is  the  plain  reading  of  the  covenant. 

However  my  own  feeling,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  feeling  is  ^nw- 
ing  enormously,  is  that  in  no  circumstances  and  with  no  reservations  or  ameti*^- 
ments,  should  we  become  signatory  to  the  league.  Not  even  if  Ireland  wipw  \tr 
dependent.  If  she  were  a  republic,  and  her  territorial  integrity  and  form  of 
government  guaranteed  by  this  Nation,  would  it  still  be  either  just  or  vi±>*- 
for  this  Nation  to  become  party  thereto.  That  I  say,  in  view  of  what  we  kDtor 
to  be  the  gross  Injustices  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  subject  peoiUr^ 
that  have  been  perpetrated  by  at  least  two  of  the  great  signatory  pow^r- 
and  that  we  would  guarantee  if  we  became  party,  and  we  know  not  what  otli^ 
secret  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  other  peoples  are  plunderel  inn 
their  countries  divided  like  the  vultures  plucked  at  the  vitals  of  Promelbeiis 
Ireland  would  not  want  her  liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  other  p*.- 
pies.  The  Senate  alone  stands  between  the  people  of  this  country  and  th«  0«- 
stltution  of  our  Government,  and  those  who  would  destroy  the  iieople  and  vio- 
late the  Constitution.  Many  of  you  gentlemen  have  made  a  magnificent  fist* 
against  this  league,  and  once  again  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  people  of  thl* 
country  must  turn  to  the  Republicans  to  save  It  from  desecration  and  di^sitiii 


No.  9. 


Statement  of  Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  Director  of  the  Irish  National  Buwur 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  wave  of  spontaneous  support  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  that  has  s^n^ 
America  and  finds  voice  at  this  hearing  is  convincing  proof  that  the  pec^c 
of  the  United  States  demand  that  Ireland  be  free. 

The  teachings  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  John  and  Safari 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  and  the  patriots  who  founded  the  Uiut^? 
States  have  not  been  forgotten.  America  is  aroused  in  defense  of  the  liberri* 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  won  for  the  colonists,  their  descendants,  and  t>f 
millions  of  emigrants  and  their  descendants  who  found  under  the  Star«  ftdf 
Stripes*  protection  from  oppression  and  all  the  privileges  of  human  liberties 

The  league  of  nations  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  must  be  r^Jectrl 
It  is  the  product  of  British  scheming.  If  ratified  It  will  destroy  our  nv»{ 
cherished  traditions,  and  Ireland  will  be  more  fettered  by  British  chains  Uun 
ever  before. 

No.  10. 

Resolutions  of  Irish  National  Assembly,  Expressing  Thanks  to  Umtt» 

States  Senate. 

Dr.  Patrick  McCartan,  envoy  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  in  the  United  StHt<* 
August  25,  1919,  handed  to  Vice  Pre.sident  Marshall,  as  President  of  the  S«inf^, 
a  parchment  communication  from  the  Dall  Eirann  (Irish  national  assi'mMv 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  peoi^Ie  for  t^ 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  requesting  the  American  commission  to  the  !*■•:• 
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confrence  to  secure  for  President  Eamon  de  Valera  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Irish  republic's  peace  commission  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  at 
PariR;  and  for  the  expression  of  the  Senate's  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  people  to  govern  themselves.  The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  com- 
munication in  full: 

To  THE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  subjoined  resolution  wa» 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Dall  Eriann  In  session  assembled  in  the  Mansion 
House,  Dublin,  on  17th  June,  1919. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

Arthub  Griffith,  Acting  President. 
Sean  0*Celleaqh,  Speaker, 

"  The  duly  elected  representatives  of  Ireland  assembled  in  legislative  session 
In  Dublin,  this  17th  day  of  June,  1919,  before  talcing  up  the  business  of  the 
day,  desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Triiteil  States  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  In  particular  of  the  following  resolutions 
aUiJpted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

*• '  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  earnestly  requests  the  American 
peace  commission  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Kamonn  de  Valera, 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plunkett  a  hearing  before  the  peace 
conference  in  order  that  they  may  present  the  case  to  Ireland. 

"  'And,  further,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  expresses  its  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their  own  choice.' 

*'  It  is  therefore  resolved.  That  the  elected  government  of  Ireland  be,  and  is 
hereby  directed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  nation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
rnlterl  States,  to  declare  that  the  people  of  Ireland  cherish  no  designs  upon 
the  rights  of  territories  of  other  nations,  but  ardently  seek  to  live  in  cordial 
(leaf^  with,  and  as  one  of,  the  free  nations  of  the  world;  and  to  assure  the 
I>eopie  of  America  that  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
hoth  nations  In  the  days  of  their  subjection  to  one  common  oppressor  have  en- 
Uuivd  and  are  indissoluble.*' 


No.  11. 


Stvtement  of  Hon.  Eugene  F.  Kinkeao,  Former  Member  of  Congress  and 

Former  Major,  United  States  Army. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to  accept  any  covenant  which  would  prevent  this 
Nation  from  following  Its  time-honored  traditions  in  giving  aid  to  peoples 
•striving  for  independence.  The  covenant,  as  framed,  would  keep  Ireland, 
Kpj-pt,  India,  Korea,  and  colonies  in  South  Africa  in  bondage.  To  accept  it 
would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  we  entered  the  World  War  and  align  us 
<m  the  side  of  autocracy  and  against  the  right  of  peoples  to  determine  for 
theiii8**lves  the  character  of  government  under  which  they  shall  live.  This 
li^rht  we  conce<le  to  Germany.  Shall  we  deny  it  to  Ireland?  We  can  only  Judge 
the  future  by  the  past,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain* 
»«  distinguished  from  its  great  people,  should  convince  all  fair-minded  Amer- 
icans that  the  adoption  of  article  10  of  the  covenant  will  rivet  anew  the  chains 
on  Ireland.  Seventy-flve  years  ago  President  John  Tyler  declared  that  he  was 
no  half-way  man  regarding  Irish  independence.  To-day  75,000,000  Americans 
demand  that  the  covenant  that  E^all  form  the  basis  of  any  league  of  nations 
Bball  embody  the  same  principle. 


No  12. 

Statement  of  Katherine  Hughes,  Skcbetart  Irish  National  Buxeau. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  In  1916  hero  hearts  iu 
Ireland  again  rose  in  armed  rebellion  and  proclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  God  and 
of  the  dead  generations  from  which  she  receives  her  old  traditions  of  nation- 
hood,*' that  Ireland  had  a  God-given  right  to  freedom. 
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They  fell — Ireland's  latest  of  hero  rebels — ^but  in  the  travail  of  1916  the  B^ 
public  of  Ireland  was  born.  This  Republic  lives  to-day.  as  truly  a  Republic  u 
that  of  America  In  1778,  when  Its  Congress,  through  its  envoy,  Franklin,  ple<le«i 
itself  to  aid  In  the  liberation  of  Ireland  if  her  oppression  by  England  contintiHl 

This  Republic  of  Ireland  has  to-day  the  recognition  of  but  one  State — that  "f 
Russia — ^as  the  American  Republic  in  its  infancy  had  only  the  recog;niti«>ii  of 
Prance.  The  man  who  presides  over  the  Congress  of  Ireland  to-day  was  eletifd 
to  that  position  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  Iri*h 
•Congress,  elected  in  their  turn  by  the  combined  ballots  of  75  per  cent  of  ttw 
Irish  Nation. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  to-day  a  government  more  essentially  "  of  the  pro- 
pie,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  than  that  of  the  Irish  Republic,  jvt  if 
America  ratifies  the  peace  treaty  with  its  component  league  of  nations,  gimran 
teeing  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  in  international  fln>. 
America  would  be  guilty  of  aiding  to  suppress  this  government  of  the  Iriifa 
people;  it  would  be  throttling  Ireland's  heroic  expression  of  self-detennliiati'»n 
made  by  ballot  last  December  in  the  face  of  an  English  army  of  ocfupatitm: 
it  would  be  reforging  England's  chains  on  Ireland  by  increasing  the  **  righl  **t 
might "  which  alone  keeps  her  bound  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  America  rejects  this  league  of  nations  and  its  sectlow 
l>uttressing  British  imperialism,  America  will  be  free  to  give  official  recoimifiifD 
to  the  government  of  the  Irish  republic  and  so  make  Ireland  to-day  In  the  f>e* 
of  the  whole  world  an  independent  nation.  This  a  free  America  can  do  withoat 
a  drop  of  bloodshed  and  with  only  a  passing  protest  from  England,  so  Unlr 
America's  associate  in  a  war  for  democracy. 

If,  however,  America  ratifies  this  treaty  and  component  league,  she  will  iy»t 
l)e  free  to  act  as  liberator  of  this  gallant  little  country,  which  is  the  niotherlxn' 
of  20,000,000  in  America — not  free  to  be  liberator  of  Ireland,  which  was  Jir-t 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  America  in  her  struggle  for  liberty — not  free  to  be  libera t«^ 
of  Ireland,  whose  president  even  now  is  America's  gift  to  Ireland,  for  Eaui  <»'• 
-de  Valera  was  born  under  the  folds  of  Old  Glory. 

This  Invaluable  gift  was  renewed  by  America  in  1916,  when  nothing  hut  his 
American  birth  stood  between  Eamonn  de  Valera  and  the  rlfies  of  the  exMii 
tloners,  who  had  taken  the  lives  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 

America  has  lately  been  associated  In  a  great  world  war  and  has  exehanpfr' 
views  with  many  other  States,  but  I  can  not  believe  that  America  lias  sacrificf^f 
or  will  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  historic  principles  of  liberty  and  the  righL<?  *■( 
national  freedom,  which  make  America  to-day  the  hope  of  oppressed  p€«>p^? 
everywhere. 

America  is  true  to  the  America  of  the  past,  and  America  will,  I  firmly  boU<»rf. 
soon  give  Eamonn  de  Valera  to  Ireland  a  third  time — ^not  as  a  child  of  d6«t:qr 
nor  as  an  imprisoned  rebel,  but  as  a  victorious  president.  On  that  day  Anu>rira 
will  not  only  give  Ireland  her  president.  She  will  also  give  to  Ireland  tv 
priceless  gift  of  freedom.  She  will  reestablish  Ireland  in  the  eyes  of  the  w'^1 
AS  a  sovereign  nation. 

No.  13. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch,  of  India napous,  Ino.,  Gudrk  or  thi 

Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  citizens  of  Irish  blDod  ar^ 
appearing  before  your  committee  in  the  earnest  hope  that  out  of  the  pr^i 
world  conflict  recently  ended  there  may  come,  as  a  part  of  the  £rai^  v' 
victory,  a  fulfillment  of  the  great  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  za- 
tlons,  weak  and  small,  as  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 

Throughout  all  the  annals  of  civilization  there  is  no  parallel  of  the  sIm'- 
fast  and  continuous  courage  shown  by  the  Irish  people  for  more  than  Ti«* 
^ears,  cherishing  without  intermission  the  hope  and  national  aspiradoa  v' 
that  freedom  for  which  they  have  so  often  fought  Racially  the  Irish  i?^ 
a  separate  people;  theirs  is  a  national  spirit;  their  countiy  is  their  own.  tM 
has  been  wrested  from  them  only  by  the  power  of  might,  not  upon  the  gret: 
<3od-glven  principle  of  right. 

At  this  time  when  the  hopes  and  a^irations  of  all  peoples,  the  worM  oxn. 
-especially  those  long  oppressed,  is  to  gain  their  national  freedom,  and  l5  tv 
light  of  the  charter  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  Uoited  States  ef  0$ 


mBTAT^  IB  i^M^  wzrsE  isBSL^jn:^  il' 


ysas"  TTlifniti    fflr^ir   IrwaiMi  im^    ji    i-iiU    nut    nDBfti*-     ok  -ti«r  "Iw 
c«E^=r5»^im]p  a^'iijafe  ji  -!n»  Ikt:!  if  -111*  imw  -aa.  if  TOwnig  ite  "wicit 
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Qt^T*: firry  -fw  r^  FwHairr  Xai:^=::niT^   l'ajc*irr3z 

-      -     -   U-    Irim    r*^i»ui»Ir    Ji*   i-si.r.:**'    :<«*^r^^    ^  in**-    n    ii^'ir    if   Tie    imiiiL. 

•*''  -^-*  1  if  1\'jL  mit  nil*."  •»:  "iifn^  liiii  iii<*  i»e^  "vi*^«»!»t  'T'lra  2i~ttJi;t. 
?^ -*:.•?-  iieaTWt  if  -a»*!r  inrr  114^-^iii.  ta**^  sTniiir*i"-  niift»L  "riie  i»»iif  rf" 
'^^'^r^-^  agiEnniiiL  ii   iiFiir   ^mujK.^ZL  tir  4;i*fr:jiiL     Ti**?:*    air  m  ui    tnwf- 

*  ;»'*i."j:iL  Ti  iLmi*r  i*'.-*fr  -a**-  ^ov^miu-^r  if  "onn  ^-innnrr  cue  "pertiinr  aL  rtf 
^  fiartiraif  if  ^»vemiii*nr  ^  13111*  tin-  pth^Tjiti  rf  p^^mtnTT:  if  Irv^muC 
tr  z.  Ei^aiaiL  »■  iiti:  i»u»r  tiur  na'j  it^.'xaut  t  Keriouf  Trniiit!iL  ir  tiif  fnrnpc 
-'  -t  n**-  jEreaenz.  e^gtnir  •?ini[i:ti«»i- — t  ^outiitJiiL  "viii'n-  iia>  T^ePuHt^  m  ti* 
"'"T.ti'nttL  if  lr»ij«ait  i»j  L  iiiT2re  mllniL-T  li»r'j%  vrx  nL  tm  iKimiUiemahii  itf 
•vj  LkTBt  diFirj'-if  tii-^msiiiitr  i'viniic  ijcv*-  t»eer  i^cmipit^  ant  tae  Iw* 
^''^Siwjz  ff  iii*'  j#eiijtj*-  lta^  i#*«fL  r»nir»?*isec  n  Tin^  samt  mtimfr"  af  tiie  i»nv»p- 
s«^t»  tf  "3*  Ya»«lrn»rnfc.  v*fT»:  rMjtr^^sec  uunur  ti»t-  uivksjitt.  tf  tha:  Pi^mnrr  try 
^r-'Z:uij:  iL  nu**fr  ▼^r-at.  lr*iii.uL  ii-uiT  it  in  t  CMiitl:tn>i:  tf  mwirrertian 
Ij!  TJTtr^Tif  jf.  usinr  iii«-  Buiii^  lu^Il•»Q^  tiui"!  vcT^  iis**c  py  (VflmiavT  ^vriiec 
ft»*7  ••f:*'-T9iM;€  I^tuciiiix^  Tiie  risiit  if  fs^r^-irov^niiiien:  if  Ireland  anf  th^ 
ei-vwii^Bi  of  tilt-  jieapi^  liir  sex*iiriiti»ii.  wn5  sniiiHin<?f  t»T  tii€  Americwc  7»nvp)r 

d  rTjup  exprffSBiifL  to  tntiT  utfsire  wouiC  iii:vf  tut*  iirintr'tii»L  o:  tiub  jzpant 
S^^'TO'.  jt  esuiiiiisumr  a  p«»\eniui*?in  Fni:nin<^  ic»  tiieir  aes-.res  nnd  wisti^a. 
^  *fi«!:  cf  arLick-  1X>  cf  tiie  er^veimnt  cf  Hit  lea^me  of  natimif^  ifi  n*  ciua- 
I'i^tLT  "rniifinnir  tiiar  pnnmse  of  pnn«rtiiiE  and  to  ck^are  instead  -dun  wp 
^1  ij  r  i«nur:  amaL  natjuu^  ex'--*i:niur  sut?ti  «f  werv  it  iHis^ie^^ion  of  ii»e 
a^rj.  ir  etatili^    and   €x«^8e   tiie   ri^htF    and   lunctions    ol    inueitendem 


Tilt  HKL  irtK'  aw  ^jditinr  f"r  ttie  «n-<Tjant  i»f  tht*  lea^rut*  of  nations:  as  1:  now 
'^*~wrj;  artJ':*^  li'  incjuued  iner^iiij  art-  at  fuise  iti  tht  prnit'mit^  uiKii»r  winoh 
»r  ii*r»-  askec  \i*  enter  tn*'  war  at  a  immuL  ihmuc  caii  i»e  isiij**'  10  aii,\  princH 
V^-  ^f^isnmt  in  acr-vjitiwr  art»'.*l<-  1*'  wt»  ar«^  tioiiic  tiie  i"«»v«»rs<»  ot  wiiai  wt^  ]>nw>« 
^^^  ".'  di«.  Ton  mt*?"  ask  "what  eff**'.T  nrti<"le  IP  of  tIh*  Itnunio  01  nntlon^  >\iU 
^'^  '»L  Ir^iand.  Tliib  qn«^tioii  iiivulv^^  tbe  pre^aent  ini**ma:jon:ii  Kiatii^  of 
I*-  'lii  aF  diKtin^n  from  the  visii*^  ol  tin*  ]h^»i>io  as  OMirt»ss»tni  lu  liit*  last 
••- '.'»L-  Tntier  iTitemational  law.  IrWniKl  is  r*H*iirni7t»d  as  an  iiiu^crjil  imrt  of 
-•*  ilriujdi  Empire  and  I  jireHinue  in  foiisiilerinc:  artioie  10  yon  art'  bomul  10 
*— •r'^se  her  kihtu*'  at  su«:h.  Tiiis  beiui:  wi.  in  adoinin^  tlui:  pan  01  anioit* 
•■  ^'^".1  reaa*»  as-  foliowh: 

*  Tij*-  hi«^  contra'rtin;:  parties  nnderi.Mke  to  resi>ect  and  prost*rv«^  as  ainansi 
"^-•^i*!  iuxresiSion  tbe  teTitorial  imeirriry  and  existinr  polnirnl  ihuoikmhUmmv 
fff  u.  fkatBf^  mendieiiB  of  tiie  lea^e.  In  case  of  any  snoh  ufrcression,  i>r  in  case 
^  U-r  tiiPBHt  or  dan^Eer  c»f  su'-'b  acpression.  tiie  ej^t*rutive  council  simll  advise 
^c  ^  meanE  hy  whi<±  tiie  obligaton  slialJ  l>e  fnlflUed.'* 

l!.  'riiPT  words,  you  are  nndertakini:  to  pledsre  this  Grt»at  llopwblio  To  cin>- 
^'j*-  Irs^and  as  a  part  of  tbe  British  Empire,  and  under  artn-le  11  von  aiv 
pAiuir  jL  tiie  iiantit^  of  tlie  countries  party  to  this  treaty,  namely   liie  I  nlied 
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States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  and  such  other  countries  a-s  nuiy 
become  a  party  to  the  league,  the  power  of  determining  for  this  body  tU» 
necessity  of  entering  Into  a  war  with  any  country  that  should  attempt  to  as:«l<t 
the  Irish  people  In  their  struggle  for  Independence.  This  is  not  a  possibilit? 
as  It  has  arisen  In  the  history  of  Ireland  In  the  last  three  centuries.  In  l^ri 
Spain  landed  armed  officers  In  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  IrUL 
people  in  securing  its  Independence.  If  there  had  been  a  league  of  nations  it 
the  time,  the  league  under  articles  10  and  11  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  tb* 
assistance  of  England,  and  had  we,  when  we  obtained  our  independence,  becww 
a  party  to  such  league  of  nations,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  enter  iato  ^'ar 
with  France  in  1798  when  Napoleon  sent  Gen.  Humbert  with  6.000  uaen  atNi 
landed  in  KlUala  Bay  In  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irlsli  In  ^e-nr^ 
ing  Independence.  International  conditions  may  bring  about  a  similar  situauou 
at  any  time. 

The  effect  of  article  10  is  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  tbt* 
United  States  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  place  It  In  the  bauds  of  tin 
high  contracting  parties  to  this  covenant.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  tS.« 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  a  surrender  or  an  attempt  to  sarrend<?r  tu^ 
X)ower  to  declare  war  which  is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Star*--^ 
To  my  mind  the  insupei'able  obstacle  of  articles  10  and  11  Is  that  he  takes  auij 
from  Congress  the  power  of  making  war  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  li»««!j 
other  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  granted  power  to  <.V»a- 
^ress  by  the. States  to  declare  w^ar  is  a  delegated  one  and  is  limited  n>  t?< 
power  expressly  granted  for  such  powers  as  may  be  necessarily  Implied  fiMiu  tbt- 
granted  power.  The  declaration  in  article  1,  section  7,  of  our  Constitution  is 
"  The  Congress  shall  hove  power,  among  other  things,  to  declare  war.** 

This  section  does  not  say  that  this  body  shall  have  power  to  delegate  tlie 
right  to  declare  war  to  any  other  body.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  coQaatitti- 
tlonal  amendment.  An  amendment  transferring  the  power  to  declare  ««r 
from  Congress  and  give  it  to  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  league  *< 
nations. 

I  am  here  f^rst  as  an  American  citizen  to  protest  against  the  adopti<m  of  tbr 
league  of  nations ;  as  an  American  citizen,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio  niA 
an  accredited  representative  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  Ohte.  i>j: 
only  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  be  unconstitutional,  but  on  rl» 
larger  ground  that  it  is  wholly  immoral  for  this  country,  the  leading  Repots jc 
in  the  world,  to  endeavor  to  enter  into  an  agreement  which  has  for  its  utilert 
ihe  repression  of  the  rights  of  a  liberty-loving  people  to  decide  for 
Jthe  form  of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live. 


No.  15. 


Statement  of  Matthew  Cummings,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Ex-Nationai. 

OF  THE  Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibkrnians. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cominlttee.  I 
believe  that  it  is  admitted  by  fair-minded  men  everywhere  that  Ireland  h  ^■ 
titled  to  her  freedom.  The  Governments  of  Australia  and  Canada  have  pafafKi. 
resolutions  repeatedly  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom.  The  labor  organlzatk»rj9  *^ 
England  have  gone  on  record  demanding  that  justice  be  done  to  Irelcnii  *••' 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  determine  her  own  form  of  government  T^ 
legislatures  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  passed  resulaT*  ~- 
advocatlng  Irish  independence.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni  •' 
States  Government  and  later  on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  w^^-  •  * 
67  to  1  advocated  freedom  for  Ireland  and  asked  our  representative*  In  Ysr- 
to  see  to  it  that  Ireland  got  a  hearing  at  the  peace  amference.  The  Iriatj  mt 
convention,  representing  20,000,000  in  America  of  Irish  blood  sent  thnt-  i-* 
raissloners  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  having  President  Wilson  and  thf»  Xinff 
can  representatives  at  the  peace  coneference  place  the  Irish  qnef«ti«iD  Vt^r- 

that  body.  .         ,       .         ,  ^  ^  ,    „ 

The  President  on  this  country  entermg  the  war  stated  repeate<Iiy  tliu'  • 
nations  must  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  their  own  form  of  p>r««niir.- 
and  more  than  a  million  American  boys  of  Irish  blood  fought  under  the  ^Mr-  >•  ^ 
Stripes  convinced  that  American  success  fn  the  war  meant  also  tJbe  frre»l*wr 
the  land  of  their  ancestors.     If  the  pledfcW  made  by  our  Govemnient  dnnne  '  ■ 
war  are  not  carried  out,  a  stigma  will  rest  upon  the  splendid  tradltioos  oi  xt  • 
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country.  Therefore  we  appeal  to  you  as  the  treaty-making  power  under  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  to  see  to  it  that  the  pledges  to  small  nations  made 
hy  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  war  are  fulfilled  and  rhut 
Ireland  should  be  accorded  the  right  of  self-determination.  We  earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  ask  that  it  be  rejecte<l 
as  a  whole.  We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  amend  it  so  as  to  protect  Ameri- 
can rights  and  sovereignty.  We  believe  that  in  articles  10  and  11  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted  Ireland  would  be  deprived  of  her  liberty 
for  all  time  and  that  the  people  of  that  long-suffering  country  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  lead  their  own  life  in  their  own  way  and  under  their  own 
form  of  government,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  established  as  an  independent 
nation. 


No.  16. 


Statement  Presented  by  the  Advisoby  Oommittee  of  the  Irish  Victory 

Fund,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  delegates  to  this  hearing  from  Massachusetts,  representing  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  875,000  persons  in  the  Irish  racial  group  in  Massa- 
chusetts, wish  to  add  their  protest  against  the  approval  in  any  form  of  the 
proposed  league  of  nations. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  league  will  accomplish  effectually  what  the 
British  Government  has  in  various  ways  been  trying  to  bring  about  for  more 
than  a  generation,  to  wit,  the  creation  of  a  supertreaty  body,  which  will 
nullify  the  power  of  the  whole  people,  as  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  pass  on  and  approve  treaties  with  foreign  Governments. 

We  protest  against  this  treaty  because  of  its  certainty  of  economic  enslave- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  its  inevitable  consequence  in  unemployment 
and  attending  train  of  evils. 

Because  of  its  geographical  isolation  from  the  sources  of  raw  material  and 
the  buying  population  of  the  United  States,  New  England  has  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  failure  of  the  Paris  conference  to  even  mention,  provide  for,  or 
to  reflate  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas,"  and  in  thus  doing  has,  as  a  result  of  the 
victory  over  the  Central  Powers,  substituted  the  menace  of  British  sea  control, 
based  on  '*  navallsm  *'  for  the  "  militarism ''  defeated  through  American  inter- 
vention. 

From  the  headquarters  of  Tory  sentiment  we  appeal  to  the  American  spirit, 
whieb  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  opposed  a  similar  British 
attempt  to  control  the  seas  and  gave  to  the  world  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which.  In  the  forties,  after  the  advent  of  the  iron 
ship,  met  another  English  attempt  to  control  the  seas  by  building  in  15  years 
the  largest  merchant  marine  up  to  that  time  ever  produced  In  the  world,  and 
contrast  this  with  this  attempt  in  the  proposed  league  of  nations  again  to 
enslave  the  merchant  marine  of  this  country. 

We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which  built  the  Panama  Canal  that  our  surplus 
products  could  have  opened  to  them  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  contrast 
It  with  the  action  which  in  1913  removed  by  law  the  preferences  to  American 
shipping  then  obtained,  and  to-day  in  the  Shantung  outrage  has  closed  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  a  market  of  a  half -billion  souls. 

We  protest  against  British  dominance  over  the  cables  and  mail  communica- 
tions of  the  world,  and  refer  the  committee  to  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Trade  Council  on  this  subject. 

We  refer  the  Senate  committee  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  investigation 
committee  of  1913  on  the  operations  of  the  alien  shipping  trust,  the  conditions 
then  complained  of  and  admitted  to  exist,  which  remain  to-day  to  menace  the 
commercial  future  and  economic  progress  of  the  United  States. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  that  they  investigate 
I  he  stifling  of  American  aspirations  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  through  the  in- 
fluence in  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  and  business  organizations  in 
the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  paid  agents  of  steamship  com- 
))an!es,  and  others  representing  foreign  shipping  interests. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  question 
your  honorable  committee  make  inquiry  into  the  action  during  the  war  of  the 
British  Government,  wliich,  through  "  orders  In  council "  not  sanctioned  by  inter- 
national  law  or  the  comity  between  friendly  nations,  committed  numerous 
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acts  obviously  designed  to  cripple  our  commerce  and  trade  during  the  war,  and 
especially  with  relation  to  the  effect  of  these  **  orders  in  council "  as  obvloixfl 
preparation  for  the  proposed  British  league  of  nations  now  being  considered. 

We  protest  against  any  situation  which  permits  British  vessels  to  demand 
and  to  get  free  wharves  in  practically  all  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
which  represent  approximately  5  per  cent  intertet  on  an  American  Inve^itment 
of  $200»000,000,  and  which  puts  it  within  the  power  of  the  alien  Shipping 
trust  to  deny  American  cities  the  right  to  do  foreign  business  through  these 
ports,  except  at  its  pleasure. 

This  we  do  in  the  name  of  Justice,  of  honor,  and  in  the  American  8|»lrit  of 
independence.  While  the  United  States  remains  on  the  seas  by  favor  of  any 
foreign  Government,  this  country  is  in  economic  slavery. 

This  is  an  American  question.     If  America  settles  this  question  right  and 
the  principles  under  which  we  entered  the  war  are  insisted  on,  Ireland,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  share  in  the  resulting  benefit. 
We  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 

We  ask  that  the  present  proposal  for  the  league  of  nations  be  opposed  for 
the  honor  of  our  country. 

Boston  Aovisobt  Ck>MMiTTKr 

Irish  Victory  Fuiro. 
John  Morton,  Chairman; 
Edwj^d  F.  McSweenkt, 
John  H.  H.  McNamsk, 
Edward  W.  Quinn, 
Daniel  Foley, 
Daniel  T.  O'Connell, 
James  O* Sullivan, 

No.  17. 

Letter  or  Thomas  F.  Ck)0NEY  and  Others. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  W,  1919, 
To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sirs  :  The  Irish  race  of  Rhode  Island,  through  its  duly-accredited  repraao- 
tatives,  in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  your  committee,  held  oo  Saturday. 
August  80,  1919,  to  consider  a  proposed  league  of  nations,  hereby  entecs  its 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  proi)osed  league  in  its  present  form. 

The  reasons  for  our  protest  are:  That  it  is  un-American  in  that  it  njosns 
the  abandonment  of  the  traditions  and  ideals  for  which  this  countiT  ha» 
always  stood;  that  it  creates  an  alliance  with  European. powers  and  forces  m 
to  take  part  in  the  embroilments  of  those  powers;  thfit  it  means  the  ensIsTt- 
ment  of  millions  of  people ;  and  that  it  denies  to  those  people  the  right  to  dc* 
termine  for  themselves  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  vrant  t>> 
Uve;  and  that  it  means  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  principles  for  whlcb 
this  country  fought 

Further,  we  protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  league  and  pease 
treaty,  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ir^ani. 
a  government  that  is  the  choice  of  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  asd 
which  is  prevented  from  functioning  in  every  department  because  of  ct** 
military  power  maintained  by  England  in  Ireland — a  military  that  is  brcul 
and  savage  in  its  treatment  of  the  Irish  people. 

Further,  it  condones  and  perpetuates  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  promises  ga^ 
by  the  representatives  of  England  In  procuring  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  in  Rhode  Island  urge  upon  your  con- 
sideration, in  support  of  this  protest,  the  numberless  and  invaluable  contn- 
butions  of  the  Irish  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  American  fonb*  of 
government,  to  which  they  have  looked  throughout  its  history  for  aicoanip^ 
ment  and  support  of  the  inalienable  right  of  freedom — ^*'That  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'* 

The  protest  herewith  presented  is  submitted  by  us  primarily  as  Americaa 
citizens,  mindful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  our  country  to  Ir^and,  ud 
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desirous  of  preserving  the  fuodamental  principles  of  our  government  in  tfaelr 
pristine  strength  and  purity, 

Thx  Ibish  Rage  of  Rhode  Island, 
By  Thomas  F.  Goonet. 

Ck>sNSLn7s  G.  Moon. 

Patrick  J.  Mttbpht. 

Daniel  E.  Dohebtt. 


No.  18. 


Telbqbam  to  Gonobessican  Nolan  Repbesentino  the  Unanimous  Sentiment 
OF  the  Ibish  Societies  of  Galifornia  Against  Section  10  of  the  League  or 
Nattonb. 

San  Fbancisco,  Galif.,  August  29, 
Hon.  John  I.  Nolan,  Washington  D.  C 

Please  represent  our  San  Francisco  and  nothern  Galifornia  societies  and  Irish 
freedom  fund  committee  of  Galifornia  at  hearing  before  committee  to-morrow 
morning. 

Andbew  J.  Gallaqheb, 


No.  19. 


Joint  Statement  of  Michael  L.  Fahey,  Paul  F.  Spain,  and  Joseph  T.  Bben- 

NAN,  OF  Boston,  Mass. 

Ireland's  claim  for  Independence  was  given  a  new  birth  upon  the  declaration 
of  President  Wilson  when  our  nation  Joined  In  the  contest  for  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. For  centuries  her  patriots  had  waged  the  fight  for  freedom  against  a 
world  tyrant,  against  a  people  who  dominated  through  force,  a  people  who 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  whose  hands  were  red  with  blood  and  who  were  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  crimes. 

What  country  in  all  the  world  has  suffered  as  Ireland  in  the  contest  to  regain 
independence?  The  most  outrageous  crime,  and  the  one  to  which  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  which  England  perpetrated  upon  the  Irish  people  occurred 
(luring  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  through  its  cruel  laws,  the  Irish  people 
were  scattered  throughout  the  world.  But  that  result,  as  shown  to-day,  strength- 
♦»ned  her  people,  and  to-day  their  powe#  will  be  shown  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
ro  compel  England  to  grant  to  Ireland  the  Independence  her  people  have  long 
prayed  for. 

No.  20. 

Statement  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  of  Chicago,  Speaking  as  a  Representative  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundbed  fob  an  Ibish  Republic. 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee. 

The  Americans  of  the  Irish  race  In  the  great  Middle  West,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  America,  urge  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  It 
impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  violates  the  principles  for  which 
we  entered  the  war,  creates  an  unholy  alliance,  nullifies  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  creates  a  superstate,  endangers  the  Constitution,  destroys  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  recognizes  the  breakdown  of  nationalism  and  the  creation  of 
an  International  power,  gives  to  England  the  control  of  the  seas,  and  guarantees 
to  England  the  possession  of  Ireland  against  the  wish  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  league  of  nations  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  because 
it  places  the  United  States  Government  under  the  control  of  a  superstate 
ot>erating  through  an  assembly  and  a  council,  the  United  States  In  the  assem- 
bly- having  onUv  1  vote  In  45,  and  England  saving  6  and  the  practical  control 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  votes,  and  in  the  council  only  1  vote  in  9  and 
no  vote  at  all  when  her  interests  are  at  stake.  Because  it  requires  us  to 
maintain  permanent  armies  upon  foreign  soil  to  police  the  discontented  sub- 
jects of  bloated  monarchies  or  crush  the  tumults  of  peoples  Indulging  In  the 
wild  theories  of  socialism  or  anarchy. 
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Because  it  takes  away  from  the  United  States  Congress  the  right  to  de- 
clare war  or  conclude  peace.  Because  it  creates  a  supergoyernment  that 
would  be  an  unrestrained  and  unlimited  trust  which  would  dominate  our 
international  and  domestic  affairs.  The  league  of  nations  violates  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  America  entered  the  war,  and  as  the  President,  the  spolse»» 
man  of  America,  says,  "We  entered  the  war  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  people ;  for  the  rights  of  natioDJS  great  and 
small  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  own  way  of  \IU^ 
and  obedience;  for  the  reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed: 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations ;  for  affording  material  guarandet 
of  political  and  territorial  independence  for  great  and  small  nations  aUJse. 

"  We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self  government,  and  vindicated  de- 
velopment of  all  people.*'  (May  26,  1917.)  "And  that  the  people  of  the  wwrl-i 
shall  choose  their  own  masters  and  govern  their  own  destinies,  not  as  we  vfi^li, 
but  as  they  wish." 

The  league  of  nations  creates  an  unholy  alliance  and  violates  the  doctrii«» 
of  George  Washington  as  to  no  entangling  alliances.  Are  we  ready  to  admit 
that  Washington  was  a  dreamer,  that  nation llsm  has  broken  down,  and  that 
a  Bolshevikl  internationnllpm  shall  be  the  form  of  our  new  freedom?  An 
alliance  would  be  destructive  of  American  liberty,  and  an  allian<*e  with  En^ 
land  in  a  league  of  nations  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  great  bodjr  of  Uir 
American  people. 

The  league  of  nations  would  nullify  the  Declaration  of  Independence  becaci5« 
it  ignores  the  fundamental  truth  declared  as  the  basis  of  good  GoTeramakt 
that  all  just  governments  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
emed.  It  ignores  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  peoples  are  born  free  and 
equal,  because  it  would  leave  the  Irish  in  political  servitude  and  seal  their 
doom  by  article  10,  which  guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  sii^atory 
powers. 

The  league  of  nations  endangers  the  Constitution  because  it  sospeods  the 
guarantees  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  constitution.  It  limits  the 
functions  of  the  Congress,  limits  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courts  ot  the 
United  States,  and  dislodges  the  powers  of  both  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  and  either  assumes  them  or  places  them  under  the  control  of  the 
President,  thereby  making  him  a  virtual  dictator. 

The  league  of  nations  destroys  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  takes  away  from 
it  the  character  of  a  national  policy  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  regioQa: 
understudy. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  league  of  nations. 


No.  21. 


Statement  of  Richard  W.  Wolfe,  of  Chicago,  Former  PSEStncrr  Owe 
County  Real  Estate  Board  of  Chicago,  in  Behalf  of  thk  Couicmn  or 
100  FOR  AN  Irish  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  lessor  ^ 
nations  because  its  provisions  are  in  opposition  to  the  great  ptinciptes  ftc 
which  our  country  fought  in  the  big  war,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  small  nations.  This  denial  of  the  principlt^ 
for  which  we  fought  has  filled  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  with  £s> 
appointment,  dissatisfaction,  and  unrest. 

I  am  further  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  It  woti!d 
doom  Ireland  to  perpetual  servitude  to  England.  To  do  this  would  be  & 
grave  injustice  not  only  to  Ireland  but  also  a  grave  wrong  to  America. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  red  blood  in  your  veins,  and  you  resent  an  Insult. 
You  are  human,  and  you  resist  and  strike  back  at  anybody  or  anythinc;  th&t 
robs  you  of  your  property,  your  rights,  and  opportunities. 

It  is  because  of  these  very  human  reasons  that  the  Irish  questJon  Is  ar 
American  question.  We  of  the  Irish  race  in  America  resent  Insult  and  rreist 
and  strike  back  at  the  enemy  who  would  rob  us  and  assassinate  onr  rhnr- 
acter.  England  in  order  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  Ireland  thinks  U  desirt- 
ble  to  destroy  the  influence,  assassinate  the  character  and  injure  in  *vi-n 
conceivable  way  the  Irish  race  in  this  country.  So  that  it  takes  10,  2XK  or  ^ 
per  cent  more  brains  and  more  energy  for  a  man  of  the  Irish  race  than  ^>t 
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a  man  of  the  English  or  Scotch  races,  or  other  races  to  accomplish  the  same 
results  in  this  country.  Now,  there  can  not  be  inflicted  npon  a  part  of  the 
community  or  a  part  of  the  nation  a  loss  or  injury  without  corresponding 
loss  and  injury  to  the  community  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  stage  Irishman  was  manufactured  in  the  London  music  halls  and 
jvhipped  to  this  country  to  aid  the  deadly  work  of  the  murderer  of  the  Irish 
character  by  that  deadliest  of  weapons,  ridicule.  Newspapers,  boolcs,  periodi- 
cals, tie  lecture  platform,  and  more  recently  the  motion  picture — every  avenue 
of  pablidty — ^has  been  used  to  besmirch  the  Irish  race  in  America.  Provost 
Marshal  Crowder  has  reported  that  the  percentage  of  Irish  who  waived  ex- 
emption was  much  higher  than  that  of  English  or  Scotch  or  other  races.  But 
the  English  propagandists  would  have  us  believe  differently.  England  has 
spent  millions  for  propaganda,  and  the  lies  told  about  the  Irish  are  enough 
to  curse  the  world.  It  is,  I  submit,  sound  American  policy  to  remove  the 
cause  of  this  friction,  of  this  humiliation,  insult,  and  injury  to  American 
citizens  of  the  Irish  race.  The  cause  is  the  enslavement  of  Ireland  by  England. 
A  free  Ireland  would  remove  the  motive  for  English  attack  upon  American 
citizens  of  the  Irish  race. 

Besides,  it  would,  more  than  anything  else,  help  to  bring  about  that  which 
every  good  American  citizen  wants  to  see,  that  it  is  a  hamonlous  American 
nation,  all  of  Uie  races  coming  together  in  the  melting  pot,  and  commingling 
and  uniting  for  the  common  good  of  the  Republic.  There  should  be  no 
friction  between  the  English  race  and  the  Irish  race  in  this  country,  and  there 
would  be  none  If  Ireland  were  free,  because  then  the  business  of  the  propa- 
^ndist  was  at  an  end.  The  paid  lecturers  spreading  poison  and  hate  against 
the  Irish  race  in  America  would  be  out  of  a  Job.  The  Irish  question  is  an 
American  question,  and  we  appeal  to  you  to  look  upon  it  as  such. 

We  went  to  war  to  right  the  wrongs  of  small  nations,  to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world.  Ireland  by  a  plebiscite  has  declared  for  a  republic.  Indeed, 
Ireland  is  the  only  one  of  the  small  nations  that  has  had  a  plebiscite  and 
expressed  Its  self-determination.  How  can  any  American  consistently  deny 
Ireland's  right  to  a  republican  form  of  government?  How  can  any  American 
deny  a  republic  in  favor  of  an  empire  with  a  caste  system  which  is  mediocre 
where  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail  persists,  where  a  state  church  takes 
part  in  government,  where  a  house  of  lords  rules  with  all  its  power  of  titles, 
wealth,  and  prestige? 

Ireland's  case  furnishes  the  supreme  example  of  merciless  profiteering  and 
exploitation.  Let  us  take  the  figures  on  Irish  population.  I  quote  from  a 
British  publication,  the  Statesman's  Year  Book.  It  shows  that  in  the  year 
1800  the  population  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000,  while  the  population  of  England 
was  8,000,000.  In  1850  the  population  of  Ireland  rose  to  nearly  9,000,000. 
The  population  of  Ireland  to-day  is  less  than  4,500,000.  The  population  of 
England  is  36,000,000.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  English  economist,  has  stated 
that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000.  And  everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  it  knows  that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000 
to  30,000,000.  Belgium  has  a  poulatlon  of  8,000,000  and  is  less  than  one-third 
the  size  of  Ireland.  Belgium  and  Holland  combined  are  not  so  large  as  Ireland. 
The  decline  in  population  is  an  arrow  sign  as  to  Ireland's  decay  in  other  ways — 
industrially,  socially,  educationally.  Before  the  war  Ireland  was  doing  less 
than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  export  business  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ruling  class  of  England  is  blind,  as  privileged  classes  have  always  been 
blind.  If  it  was  not  blind,  this  English  ruling  class  would  realize  that  Ireland 
fully  populated  and  prosperous  would  be  a  better  customer  and  certainly  a 
better  friend  to  England  than  Ireland  depopulated  and  disaffected.  Ireland 
would  be  a  profitable  customer  of  this  country,  far  more  so  than  countries  far 
away  whose  trade  we  are  eager  too  get.  Ireland  occupies  a  very  advantageous 
position  in  the  highway  of  commerce,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  important 
business  comers  in  the  center  of  city  life. 

Ireland  free  would  be  a  country  of  25,000,000  to  30,000,000,  prosperous  and 
thriving,  and  of  great  potential  value  to  America. 

The  question  is  asked,  Would  we  go  to  war  with  England  to  free  Ireland? 
That  is  not  a  fair  or  honest  question.  That  question  Is  not  now  before  us. 
That  question  was  settled  when  we  went  into  the  war  for  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  and  when  England  accepted  our  aid  with  that  declara- 
tion sent  out  to  the  world.  To  keep  faith  with  our  soldiers  dead  In  France  and 
Flanders  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  keep  faith  with  the  crippled  and 
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maimed,  to  keep  faith  with  weeping  mothers  and  sad  firesides  of  America,  that 
is  the  question  now  confronting  us.  We  ask  you  to  save  American  honor. 
It  Is  not  America,  but  England,  that  would  go  to  war  should  you  decide  to 
preserve  the  faith.    England  will  not  dare  do  it 


No.  22. 


Address  of  Mb.  Shaemas  O'Sheel,  Refbesentino  the  Willxam  Peabsb  Bbaivcr 
OF  THE  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  and  the  Whxiam  Rooney  Socnsnr,  Both 
OF  New  YORit. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators  of  the  committee,  within  recent  months  not  only 
have  I  been  made  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  two  socitles  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represenjt  here,  but,  having  addressed  46  audiences  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
felt  the  pulse  of  thousands  of  American  citizens,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  thf 
two  thoughts  which  are  all  I  shall  try  to  present  to  you  I  correctly  repreamt 
very  widespread  and  deeply  felt  convictions. 

In  the  first  place,  Americans  of  Irish  blood  oppose  any  such  league  of  nations 
as  here  proposed  far  more  vehemently  from  a  purely  American  standpoint  than 
from  any  thought  for  Ireland.  A  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  earnest  and 
thoroughgoing  approval  which  every  audience  I  have  addressed  has  expressetl 
when  I  said  that  if  Irish- Americans  were  to  be  offered  the  bribe  of  immediate 
liberation  of  Ireland,  with  the  repayment  to  Ireland  of  every  i>enny  ever 
drained  out  of  her  by  England  as  the  price  of  their  support  of  a  league  whl^'h 
would  infringe  American  rights,  there  would  not  be  a  man  or  woman  of  all 
the  millions  of  them  who  would  consider  the  proposition  for  a  minute. 

The  other  thought  Is  this :  Two  or  three  Senators  have  asserted  that  Ireland's 
real  hope  for  liberation  must  be  found  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  XI  of  the 
present  league-of-nations  covenant,  which  reads : 

"  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  right  of  each  member  of  the 
league  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  circum- 
stance whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  to  dlsturti 
either  the  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends." 

The  idea  advanced  is  that  under  this  paragraph  a  member  of  the  leasue 
might  befriend  Ireland  by  bringing  its  condition  under  military  rule  to  the 
attention  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  league.  That  is  undoubtedly  true — 
so  true  that  the  English  authors  of  the  league  covenant  have  guarded  against 
it  by  a  paragraph  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  noticed  to-day,  parasraph  7 
of  Article  XV,  as  follows : 

"  If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them  and  ts  fcmxMi 
by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  Ls  KAely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party  the  council  shall  so  report  and 
shall  make  no  recommendations  as  to  its  settlement." 

It  has  been  proved  here  to-day  beyond  even  the  attempt  to  question  that  xht 
case  of  Ireland  is  not  a  domestic  matter,  but  under  all  international  law  an 
international  matter ;  but  that  is  not  the  point ;  the  point  is  that  the  council  shall 
decide  whether  they  will  consider  and  promulgate  it  as  a  domestic  or  an  inter- 
national matter.  If  they  decide  that  it  is  domestic,  that  is  the  end.  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  being  slaughtered  and  the  American  people  were  aflame 
to  help  them,  our  Government  could  not  even  protest  further  after  the  council 
shall  have  decided  that  massacre  of  the  Irish  people  is  an  English  docoestlc 
concern.  Surely  It  will  be  said  the  American  members  of  council  and  aasemhty 
would  never  In  such  circumstances  agree  to  such  an  interpretation,  but  If  the^ 
did  not  and  all  others  did,  there  being  no  unanimous  decision,  surely  the 
majority  decision  would  necessarily  prevail  to  the  extent  of  estoppng  all  actltio 
by  the  leage  or  Its  members. 

"And  the  final  point  to  consider  Is  that  this  paragraph  was  not  in  the  orlfina: 
draft  of  the  league  made  public  in  February,  but  added  entirely  anew  in  th* 
revised  draft — puriwsely,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  purposely  to  further  safe- 
guard England  against  American  sympathy  for  Ireland  being  expresciS 
through  the  league.    I  thank  you." 
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No.  23. 

Statement  of  R.  E.  O'Mallet,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  here  as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Irlsh-Ameri- 
<^an  Societies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  having  a  membership  of  more  than  5,000 
persons.  I  know  of  no  better  method  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant question  than  to  file  with  you  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  thirty- 
second  annual  picnic  of  the  Irish- American  Societies,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  held 
in  Fairmont  Park  on  Sunday,  August  17. 

The  majority  of  the  people  I  represent  are  American  born  and  of  Irish 
ancestry. 

In  addition  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  resolutions  filed  herewith,  I 
think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  truthful  contradiction  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  ^my  conununity  are  opposed  to  the  document  known  as  the 
league  of  Nations  and  opposed  to  any  document  that  might  involve  this  Nation 
in  entangling  alliances. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  follow:) 
Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  that  body's 
ratification  or  rejection  an  instrument  known  as  the  league  of  nations 
covenant;  and 
Whereas,  article  3  of  said  covenant  gives  the  British  six  votes  in  the  league's 
assembly  to  America's  one,  even  in  passing  on  America's  questions.  We, 
with  a  hundred  million  population,  are  given  only  the  same  voting  power  as 
the  negro  Republic  of  Liberia  in  Africa,  the  nondescript  kingdom  of  Hedjaz 
in  Asia,  and  the  semisavage  island  of  Hayti  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
Whereas  under  article  8  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  advise. us 
what  size  fleet  and  army  America  should  have;  and,  once  the  size  is  agreed 
on,  it  can  never  be  increased  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  for- 
eign nations;  and 
Whereas  article  10  binds  us  to  make  war  for  monarchies  against  smaller  na- 
tions seeking  freedom  from  Imperialism,  militarism  and  tyranny,  should 
any  one  of  said  smaller  nations  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  receive  help  from 
outside  sources  such  as  was  given  our  own  beloved  country  by  France  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  such  as  we  gave  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  its  struggle 
for  freedom  from  the  horrible  atrocities  Inflicted  on  it  by  the  Spanish  King- 
dom. Under  article  10  we  are  bound  if  China  should  ever  attempt  to  recover 
Shantung,  which  is  under  the  peace  treaty  given  to  Japan,  to  wage  war 
against  a  friendly  people,  who  have  patterned  their  Government  after  our 
own,  in  the  interest  of  a  pagan  monarchy.  Likewise,  should  the  recently 
formed  Irish  republic  resist  further  misrule  by  Britain  and  outside  aid 
is  given  her,  we  as  Americans  are  compelled  to  send  our  boys  across  the 
seas  to  fight  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  from  oppression,  a  people  that 
in  America's  struggle  against  the  same  nation  that  is  now  the  oppressor  of 
the  Irish  race  gave  their  encouragement,  sympathy,  men  and  a  sum  of 
$300,000,  a  large  sum  indeed  at  that  time,  for  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence; Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Irish-American  societies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gathered 
at  their  thirty-first  annual  picnic,  held  at  Palrmount  Park,  Sunday,  August  17, 
1919,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  patriotic  service  Senator  James  A.  Reed 
is  rendering  our  country  in  his  able  and  courageous  opposition  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  this  measure  and  respectfully  urge  Senator  Selden  P. 
Spencer  to  Join  with  Senator  Reed  in  an  unrelenting  effort  to  prevent  this 
shameful  abdication  of  this  Nation's  sovereignty  and  this  unwarranted  attempt 
to  make  Great  Britain  a  super-state  with  six  votes,  while  out  great  Republic, 
which  is  and  should  remain  the  leading  Nation  of  the  world,  is  ranked  along- 
side the  petty  kingdoms  and  barbaric  nations  of  the  world.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  approve  the  Mason  resolution  appropriating 
necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation to  the  republic  of  Ireland  and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  this  gathering  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
mentioned  herein  and  to  the  Hon.  William  T.  Bland,  Itepresentative  in  Con- 
press  from  this  district ;  also  to  the  press  of  the  State. 
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No.  24. 

Unanimously  Adopteii  by  the  Delexiates  to  the  Central  Labor  Unioic  or 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13,  1919. 

Presented  by  William  J.  Boyle  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Resolved,  That  this  Central  Labor  Union,  representing  upward  of  900.01^ 
workmen,  record  its  protest  against  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
league  of  nations  as  at  present  constituted.  It  has  even  been  the  policr  of 
America  to  encourage  democracy  everywhere  and  It  is  unthinlcable  that  wt- 
should  now  array  ourselves  on  the  side  of  autocracy  by  agreeing  to  article  10  of 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  would  compel  us  to  aid  in  keepini: 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  world  in  perpetual  bondage.  We  abhor  th« 
thought  that  any  group  of  men  other  than  Americans  be  empowered  to  dicta ti^ 
our  policies  In  peace  or  war.  Our  slogan  is,  **  America  first,*'  and  we  especially 
approve  that  part  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  Americao 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  9-^.  IdlS, 
which  declares,  "That  nothing  in  the  league  of  nations  con  be  construed  a* 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  Ireland  as  recognized  by  the  tom 
of  this  covention." 


No.  25. 


Statement  of  Edward  F.  McSweeney,  of  Boston,  Member  of  the  Advistjit 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund  and  National  Officer  Friesm 
OF  Irish  Freedom. 

As  I  have  stated  in  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the  Boston  AmericaB, 
the  desperate  need  of  civilization  today  is  peace — from  armed  strife;  from 
capitalistic  oppression ;  from  industrial  terrorism ;  to  get  the  world  back  m  a 
semblance  of  brotherhood  between  men.  Above  all,  the  Americon  people  naat 
peace  with  honor.  Only  two  years  ago  a  presidential  election  was  won  on  the 
slogan  that  "  He  kept  us  out  of  war."  At  that  time  Belgium  had  been  occupieij 
for  more  than  three  years ;  the  richest  parts  of  France  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  and  the  allied  enemy  was  irresistibly  pushing  forward  to  contP'l 
of  the  channel  ports;  England  was  threatened  with  Invation  and  starvatioD. 
For  three  years  and  three  months  the  world  was  ringing  with  stories  of  atroch 
ties,  outrages,  barbarism;  yet  the  American  people  were  so  opposed  to  war 
that  even  with  all  the  facts  before  them  they  decided  the  choice  of  the  greates 
officer  in  the  world  on  the  antiwar  issue. 

At  this  time  the  German  plans  for  world  control  were  substantially  consunh 
mated,  the  Teutonic  dream  of  centuries  was  about  to  come  true.  Froon  B«-iixi 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Central  Powers  were  practically  in  mastery*  and  witii 
the  ultimate  victory  which  was  admitted  unless  America  intervened,  Genoaoy 
would  retain  its  control  over  South  Africa,  which,  with  Siberia,  will  in  another 
generation  be  the  source  of  the  world*s  food  supply. 

The  imminent  collapse  of  Russia  assured  German  control  of  the  wealth  of 
food  and  minerals  of  Siberia  and  the  other  undeveloped  parts  of  the  foroKr 
dominion  of  the  Romanoffs. 

GERMANS    fought    WITHOUT   PRETENSE. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  German  pretense  about  the  rights  of  small  people, 
self-determination,  freedom,  or  democracy. 

German  control  was  autocracy,  based  on  the  power  of  might  over  right 

When  the  presidential  campaign  was  held  In  1916  this  was  the  exact  rftmitlor. 
in  Europe,  yet  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States  voted  to  rwi«t 
the  President  who  had  asked  for  their  support  because  "be  kept  u«  out  ot 
war." 

When,  in  response  to  the  urging  of  the  Allies,  the  President,  In  1917,  id- 
nounced  that  American  intervention  was  necessary,  he  laid  down,  in  Ungaifl^ 
which  seemed  divinely  Inspired,  a  declaration  of  purposes  which  made  partlH> 
pation  seem  a  holy  cause — another  Crusade  to  save  the  world  from  Mn:  n* 
repeat  in  our  generation  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  pun^ 
altruism  and  without  hope  of  reward,  the  United  States  entered  the  war  tt* 
insure  for  the  world  forever  the  things  for  which  Washington  fought  oud 
secured  by  American  independence. 
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The  war  was  won  by  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  to-day, 
eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  national  delirium  of  Joy 
shown  at  its  ending  has  not  been  justified.  The  great,  patient,  loyal  heart  of 
America  is  uneasy.  The  end  of  the  war  has  t)rought,  not  happiness  and  con- 
tentment, but  doubt  and  apprehension. 

At  the  root  of  the  national  distress  is  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
United  States'  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  to  fulfill  the  solemn  promises 
made  to  the  nation  when  it  entered  and  won  the  war;  to  the  4,000,000  young 
men  called  into  armed  service,  75,000  of  whom  were  killed  believing  that  they  died 
for  a  high  ideal ;  and  to  the  250,000  more  or  less  permanently  maimed,  each  one 
a  living  demand  for  redemption  of  our  pledges. 

The  altruistic  and  unselfish  spirit  which  flamed  into  action  with  the  Presi- 
dent's declarations  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  made  the  call  for  arms  has 
not  changed  in  the  slightest.  The  United  States  asks  for  nothing,  wants  nothing 
but  it  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  after  defeaing  Grerman  military  despotism 
it  is  now  asked  to  abandon  American  ideals  and  repudiate  America.  Having 
won  the  war,  the  United  States  is  denied  the  right  to  dictate  any  vital  part  of 
the  peace  pledges  to  accept  a  monarchical  dominance,  based  on  "  navallsm."  It 
welcomed  eagerly  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  which  was  in  line  with  the 
declaration  which  caused  us  to  enter  the  war,  but  as  the  facts  became  known, 
the  people  are  determined  to  repudiate  the  proposed  "  league  of  nations,"  written 
by  Lord  Cecil,  which,  in  its  lengthy  preamble,  does  not  even  mention  or  hint  at 
"liberty."  or  "self-determination,"  while  confirming  mastery  of  the  world  in  the 
great  powers.  At  its  best,  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  a  provocation  to 
war,  and  at  its  worst  a  buttress  of  imperialism. 

ENGLAND  BLAMED  FOB  GREAT   WAB. 

The  nation,  willing  to  make  full  allowances  for  the  necessary  give  and  take 
of  conflicting  national  interests  to  achieve  the  main  end  in  view,  has  been 
reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that  if  the  peace  conference  had  insisted  on  a 
peace  based  on  our  declaration  of  purposes  made  before  we  entered  the  war 
the  world  would  to-day  be  well  on  the  road  to  peace,  and  that  the  seduction 
of  American  ideals  and  pledges  by  allied  flattery,  intrigue,  and  power  of  per- 
suasion will,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  establish  with  crushing  force  the 
secret  treaty  agreements ;  regarding  which,  on  April  7,  1917,  at  I^eeds,  President 
Jowett,  of  the  independent  labor  party  of  England,  said:  "The  world  war 
came  as  the  result  of  England's  secret  treaties." 

It  will  perpetuate  the  diplomatic  intrigues  and  selfish  bnlance-of-power 
agreements  with  their  inevitable  consequences  of  human,  racial,  and  economic 
oppression,  which  it  was  the  hope  of  the  United  States  the  war  would  remove 
forever. 

The  league  of  nations,  in  short,  will  undo  the  work  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  win  make  Great  Britain  supreme  in  the  world.  Under  the  pretense 
of  friendship  it  is  a  carefully  laid  and  skillfully  worked  out  plan  to  retain, 
hamper,  and  dwarf  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  progress  to  its  manifest 
destiny  to  be  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  a  consummation 
urgently  to  be  desired  in  the  Interest  of  civilization,  because  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  proved  that  its  progress  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  a 
willingness  to  give  equal  freedom  to  all,  as  opposed  to  the  repressive  and  arro- 
gant overlordship  which  has  been  the  distinguishing  characteilstic  of  British 
control,  which  for  centuries  has  made  it  a  definite  policy  to  cripple  or  remove 
by  whatever  means  at  hand  its  business  rivals. 

It  was  British  hatred  of  colonial  progress  and  hope  to  destroy  a  potential 
commercial  rival  that  caused  the  American  Revolution. 

It  destroyed  the  commerce  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  France. 

It  has  repeatedly  tried  to  control  or  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Every  time  it  has  had  opportunity  it  has  shown  its  hatred  of  this 
country. 

It  has  now  destroyed  Germany  and  would  again  control  this  country. 

It  went  to  war  with  China  to  force  it  to  accept  the  opium  trade,  and  then 
took  Hongkong  and  $30,000,000  indemnity. 

IBISH  OPPOSITION  TO  PACT. 

The  Irish  stock  in  America  has  found  here  economic,  relij?lous,  and  political 
freedom.  Their  first  allegiance  is  here.  They  are,  above  all,  Americans. 
Bitter  experience  for  centuries  of  the  economic,  political,  and  religious  degrada- 
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tlon,  due  to  English  rule  and  intimate  knowledge  of  tbe  various  processes  by 
which  Great  Britain  reaches  its  goal,  has  given  the  States  Senate  p^rmlu 
our  best  friend  among  the  nations  to  be  wronged,  stolen  its  principal  cam 
mercial  district  from  China  to  be  exploited  by  Britain's  partner  in  tbe  Orient 
Japan,  which  did  not  send  a  soldier  to  Burope  to  aid  the  war. 

While  the  nation  abhors  war,  there  is  a  price  which  is  too  high  to  be  paM 
for  a  shameful  peace.  This  is  a  strictly  American  question,  yet  the  commonest 
defense  of  the  league  is  that  opposition  to  it  is  stirred  up  wholly  by  Irist 
hatred  of  England.  That  the  American  Irish  are  against  the  league  propctfeC 
is  true,  but  not  for  the  reason  given.  The  first  object  of  every  p^son  of  Irish 
blood  in  this  country  is  tbe  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States. 

As  they  made  the  largest  single  racial  contribution  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  they  are  to-day  the  largest  single  racial  fonv 
In  the  present  struggle  to  save  America  from  the  consequences  of  the  surrender 
of  American  liberty  at  the  Paris  conference. 

APATHY  ABROAD  BBGABDINO  JJtAGVE. 

This  much  may  be  said  in  addition — ^if  the  persons  of  Irish  blood  in  tbt 
United  States,  who  accepted  without  reservation  the  President's  promises  and 
in  every  way  met  the  call  in  men,  money,  and  war  service,  not  obtruding  thciD- 
selves,  keeping  quiet  under  a  systematized  campaign  of  falsehood  and  mi^ 
representation,  would  now  consent  to  remain  silent  under  the  fact  that  tUey 
are  under  this  proposed  league  iharked  to  be  the  only  subject  white  rar? 
on  earth,  they  would  in  Justice  forfeit  the  respect  of  all  men — ^worse  thAii 
this — they  would  lose  their  self-respect,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  u 
automatic  discrimination  against  themselves  in  every  field  of  hunfkn  activltifi*. 
As  Americans  first,  however,  they  put  the  United  States  first.  When  Its  liberty 
and  future  are  safeguarded,  Ireland  will  incidentally  be  benefited,  beeau« 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  involved. 

The  astounding  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  Nation  where  rb? 
lea^e  of  nations  is  taken  seriously.  The  apathy  concerning  it  among  the  alllfO 
nations  is  because  it  is  known  to  be  what  it  actually  is :  A  British  plan  to  s^ 
dominance  over  the  United  States,  which  the  other  nations  are  satisfied  to  le» 
happen,  while  each  (with  the  exception  of  Italy),  shares  In  the  division  of  lrt»« 
parceled  out  in  secret  treaties  made  during  the  war,  and  confirmed  in  l»re 
Cecil's  league  of  nations. 

As  the  creditor  Nation  of  the  world,  the  only  one  with  no  ax  to  grind,  tl* 
United  States  was  in  a  position  to  command  compliance  in  the  peace  negoclatiPiH 
with  the  ideal  which  forced  it  Into  the  war.  At  the  beginning  every  wish  »u 
compiled  with.  When  President  Wilson  proposed  the  ridiculous  conference  In  t*t 
Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Russian  Reds,  the  conference  smiled,  8hnig2?p>]  It? 
diplomatic  shoulders,  and  consented,  whereupon  Mr.  Wilson  appointed  as  the  rep- 
iiesentatlve  of  the  United  States  the  Rev.  Herron,  whose  peculiar  notions  re- 
garding marriage  and  other  lon^-observed  American  ideals  ate,  to  say  the  k««t 
liberal.  Inasmuch  as  the  Nation  has  since  the  war  become  faniUiar  with  tii# 
Herron  type  of  internationalists,  who  have  come  into  prominence  am!  power,  it 
loyally  gagged  hard  and  swallowed.  The  Prince's  Island  conference,  as  the  wi*< 
ones  who  voted  for  It  expected,  never  was  held. 

EUROPEAN  "  GRATITUDE  "  PATHETIC. 

The  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  European  nations  to  the  United  State*  is 
represented  in  its  Chief  Executive  was  pathetic.  They  believed  that  he  wa*  th? 
magic  worker — they  wanted  and  expected  him  to  give  to  them  peace,  three  nit«J.^ 
a  day,  and  a  roof  over  their  head,  and  got  a  Pandora's  box,  from  whli-h  xh^ 
colony  of  mischiefs  is  escaping  despite  the  assurance  that  it  would  remain  cliwel 
The  world,  and  the  United  States  In  particular,  is  beginning  to  realize  «hJt 
Wellington  meant  when  he  said  after  Waterloo:  "  There  is  only  one  thii^  w»»r* 
than  defeat — victory." 

France  has  so  little  confidence  in  the  league,  as  a  power  to  restrain  war.  iJ^ 
It  Insisted  on  and  obtained  a  separate  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  Smr^ 

In  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  August  S  the  premier  said  th*t  i*-" 
league  offered  Belgium  so  little  guaranty  of  peace  that  it  forces  that  natlwi  <•• 
look  to  Its  own  defense.  Italy,  which  alone  has  been  denied  its  secret-treaty  l<»** 
is  defiant  and  resentful. 
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When  the  league  was  presented  to  the  British  Parliament,  its  reception, 
according  to  the  London  press,  was  derisive  laughter,  the  Jolce  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.    It  was  naturally  not  opposed. 

The  King  of  England  paid  unpreceilentod  honor  to  Lloyd-George  on  his  home- 
rviming  from  PnriM  tiecause  of  his  diplomatic  victories  for  Britain,  and  well  he 
might.  While  the  i>owor  of  everj'  other  monarchy  has  been  lessened,  where  not 
iiholished.  Great  Britain  Is  in  political  control  of  every  third  human  being  on 
i^rth,  and  is  absolute  on  the  seas ;  its  only  formidable  European  rival  is  out  of 
the  way;  it  has  only  one  real  business  competitor  left — the  United  States, 
which  it  obviously  proiK)ses  to  subdue  by  the  arts  in  which  it  has  no  peer — 
lUpIomatlc  finesse,  flattery,  deception,  intrigue. 

To  accomplish  this  end  a  campaign  of  British  misrepresentation  has  been 
permitted  to  be  carrletl  on  in  this  country  and  in  South  America,  in  which 
4N)untry  it  is  designed  to  stille,  obstruct,  ond  control  the  competition  of  the 
Uiiiteil  States,  In  the  United  States  it  has  largely  been  directed  to  isolate  the 
Irish  question  from  the  otlicr  questions  of  British  imperial  policy  In  their  rela- 
tfi»n  to  American  interests  to  force  it  forward  as  matter  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
and  by  invoking  religious,  racial,  and  personal  passions,  in  the  intensity  of  the 
ooutroversy,  to  sidetrack  discussion  of  matters  of  vital  interest. 

Decided  on  merit,  there  can  be  no  permanent  union  between  the  government 
tb^Hiric^s  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  marriage  of  the  serpent 
and  the  dove,  doomeii  In  advance  to  disaster. 

"  MILITARISM  "    AND    "  NAVALI8M." 

There  is  no  differem*e  to  the  future  of  liberty  between  **  militarism  "  as  repre- 
JM  ate<l  by  Germany  and  "  navallsni,"  which  is  the  power  behind  the  Govern- 
ment whose  policy  is  thus  explained  by  Lord  Thring : 

**The  means  by  which  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  were  acquired  have 
h(H!n  various  as  the  possessions  themselves.  What  is  the  link  which  fastens 
«ifh  of  these  possessions  to  the  mother  countrj-?  The  inherent  and  indestructi- 
Ule  right  to  exercise  Imperial  powers;  In  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  and  the  British  Parliament.  What,  again,  is  the  common  bond  of  union 
hetwi'en  these  vast  colonial  possessions,  differing  in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in 
tlie  character  of  the  population?  The  same  answer  must  be  given,  namely,  the 
!4r>vereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The  mode  in  which  the  materials  composing  the 
British  Empire  have  been  cemented  together  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  construction  of  the  American  Union.  In  the  case  of  the  American 
Union  independent  States  voluntarily  relinquisheed  a  portion  of  their  sover- 
eignty to  secure  national  unity,  and  Intrusted  the  guardianship  of  that  unity  to 
a  representative  body  chosen  by  themselves." 

While  Lord  Thring  is  in  error  in  his  conception  of  the  "  guardianship "  of 
American  sovereignty,  which  reposes  in  the  people  alone,  he  draws  a  correct 
picture  of  the  power  of  British  sovereignty,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  purposes 
of  which  the  United  States  Altered  the  war.  With  **  militarism  "  temporarily 
defeated,  inevitably  to  grow  again  if  the  league  of  nations  is  approved  by  the 
United  States,  the  present  light  is  on  "  navalism,*'  the  present  and  future 
menace  of  world  peace. 

HOW   ENGI^ND   HAS  DOMINATKI)  THK  WOBLD. 

With  the  exception  of  one  decade  in  the  nineteenth  century*,  ul)out  the  fifties, 
when  the  United  States  awakened  and  took  the  control  of  the  seas,  only  to 
relinquish  it  again  with  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  England,  by  the  power 
of  her  navy,  has  absolutely  dominated  the  world. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November,  1918,  the  United  States  had  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  soldiers  in  France  than  Great  Britain,  the  balance  of 
ISrltish  soldiers  necessary  to  equalize  the  number  of  United  States  forces  at  the 
front  having  been  diverted  to  police  duty  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Ireland. 

The  British  Navy  was  strengthened  constantly  during  the  war.  The  United 
States  was  permitted  to  build  a  merchant  marine,  but  without  freedom  of  the 
fleas,  which  was  not  even  brought  up  for  discussion  at  Paris.  England  retains 
ttie  power  over  the  United  States  that  it  has  exercised  for  a  generation  to 
rontrol  rates,  freights,  sailings,  and  ports,  which  leaves  this  country  in  com- 
mercial bondage  to  it.  As  a  result  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  are  in 
Imminent  danger  of  being  unemployed  for  four  months  of  each  year. 
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Secretary  Lansing  made  two  statements  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Ck)mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  either  of  which  Is  sufficient  to  Justify  tl»- 
defeat  of  the  league  of  nations  as  being  inimical  to  the  future  of  Amerlctri 
commerce. 

One  was  that  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas  was  not  discussed/*  While  it  later 
appeared  in  President  Wilson's  belated  submission  of  his  draft  that  a  weak  aii<* 
innocuous  mention  was  made  of  this  subject,  it  did  not  even  skim  the  mirfa<v 
of  "  navalism,"  the  real  menace  of  world  peace.  And  the  other,  that  the  aecrft 
treaty  between  England  and  Japan,  by  which  England  gave  something  she  6ii 
not  own  to  a  nation  which  had  no  right  to  receive  it,  was  known  before  tl^ 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  were  decided,  and  objection  was  made  against  It  tr- 
Mr.  Wilson,  without  effect,  by  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

When  the  nation  contrasts  the  verbal  chastisement  which  Mr.  Wihson  gav^ 
Italy  over  the  Flume  claims,  largely  of  academic  interest  to  this  country,  vrith 
his  concealment  and  final  indorsement,  against  the  advice  of  his  coUeago^  ^^ 
the  pro-English-anti-American  antihonor  and  decency  Shantung  dea1»  ft  nra«t 
be  admitted  that  the  American  people  have  shown  wonderful  patience,  althooi:^ 
there  Is  little  doubt  of  their  resentment  and  determined  opposition,  which  will 
be  shown  in  the  final  action  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  President  has  decided,  however,  that  the  league  must  go  through,  what- 
ever hnppens,  and,  with  his  marvelous  skill  in  phrasing,  dragged  into  hia  ad- 
dress to  Congress  on  the  **  cost  of  living  "  an  appeal  to  wage  earners  to  cod* 
to  his  assistance.  Before  doing  this,  workmen  and  manufacturers  should  cod 
aider  the  consequences  to  themselves,  their  fiimilies,  and  the  Nation. 

Sir  Walter  lialeigh  said  that  the  control  of  shipping  meant  control  of  worM 
trade,  and  this  meant  control  of  the  world. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  need  of  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  produco 
of  the  United  States  has  been  manifest  To  facilitate  access  to  the  trade  cf  cbe 
Orient  and  the  Far  East,  which  is  thrown  away  by  the  Shantung  steal,  Presidei' 
Roosevelt  built  the  Panama  Canal  to  offset  the  advantages  to  British  shipping 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  When  it  was  completed,  an  advantage  to  American  shir* 
using  it  was  given  by  law.  This  displeased  Great  Britain,  which  protessted  with- 
out effect  until  the  Democratic  administration  came  into  power  In  1913.  whi«. 
in  violation  of  campaign  promises,  the  law  was  repealed. 

Britain  was  not  only  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  could  and  did  control  adTvnc'ly 
the  Internal  policies  of  this  country  designed  to  encourage  and  extend  our 
power. 

Under  improved  methods  of  production,  tremendously  stimulated  by  the 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  can  produce  in  eight  months  all  that  the  iwia- 
try  can  consume  in  a  year.  The  solution  of  unemployment  and  its  accfinipanylr; 
evils  is  in  disposing  of  our  surplus  products  of  manufacture  in  the  open  markK« 
of  the  world.  The  neglect,  as  admitted  by  Secretary  Lansing,  even  to  dlsras?  *t 
Paris  the  matter  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  unexplainable,  when  we  renlbi- 
that  in  a  United  States  Senate  investigation  held  in  1913,  recorded  In  seftenl 
volumes  of  testimony,  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  admitted  by  tl» 
representatives  of  the  Shipping  Trust,  that  under  trust  methods  it  was  Imptm' 
sible  for  the  United  States  before  the  war  to  build  or  maintain  a  merchant 
marine. 

HOW  FOBEIGNEBS   HIT   BOSTON   POBT. 

A  small  body  of  foreigners  sitting  in  an  office  in  Liondon  could,  and  did,  aof 
only  determine  the  price  and  character  of  American  freight,  but  could  detemrin^ 
and  limit  the  ports  in  America  from  which  freight  and  passengers  could  be  snt. 
Means  were  provided  where  competition  by  independent  American  transportatlm 
companies  was  made  impossible.  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadeliihia  wei^ 
forced  to  build  and  maintain  expensive  marine  terminals,  the  use  of  which  th^ 
Shipping  Trust  received  free,  while  the  alien  ships  receiving  these  favor*  hafl 
to  pay  for  similar  facilities  in  their  home  ports. 

This  was  possible  only  because  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Shipping  Tro« 
to  close  to  foreign  trade  any  one  of  these  ports  refusing  to  comply  with  Iw 
demands. 

Neglect  of  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  to  maintain  its  si«  atnm^^ 
left  It  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  with  its  merchant  marine  oftly  tmc* 
fifths  what  it  was  in  1855  and  substantially  the  same  tonnage  as  the  VoUtfd 
States  had  in  1810. 

Under  Shipping  Trust  control  exports  of  the  United  States  were  iwtrictf^ 
largely  to  the  food  and  raw  materials  which  Europe  could  not  got  along  wither- 
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As  a  result  of  this  control,  the  price  of  products,  such  as  cotton,  copper,  jiot- 
ssh,  food,  meat,  and  grains  was  in  most  cases  dominated  in  England,  and  in 
8ome  oombinaUons  by  EIngland  and  Germany  together. 

ENGLAND  FLOUTS  AME&ICAN  RIGHTS. 

Ourlns  the  war  England  contemptuously  disregarded  and  opposed  our  busi- 
uess  rights.  It  held  up  our  ships  dealing  with  neutral  nations,  blacklisted  and 
oonHscated  our  products,  and  refused  to  permit  our  doing  business  with 
neutml  countries,  while  it  sold  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  these  neutrals^ 
In  its  effort  to  get  control  of  trade  formerly  done  by  Germany  it  shut  us  out 
of  South  America.  When  our  progressive  manufacturers  attempted  to  build: 
up  the  dye  industry  it  put  embargoes  on  exports  to  the  United  States  of  log- 
wood and  barks  from  Central  America — all  this  through  Its  control  of  the- 
seas. 

Cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States  was  sold  by  English  middlemen  to^ 
continental  European  manufacturers  at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  cotton^ 
could  be  bought  by  cotton  manufacturers  in  New  England.  Of  eighteen  mil- 
lions* worth  of  manufactured  cottons  imported  into  Argentina  the  year  before* 
the  war,  the  United  States,  the  greatest  producer  of  raw  cotton  in  the  world, 
sold  but  $300,000  worth. 

One  can  not  read  a  daily  paper  without  seeing  various  items  which  indicate, 
that  England  has  her  finger  in  every  business  pie  in  all  corners  of  the  world. 

Further,  nothing  In  the  league  of  nations  prevents — In  fact,  it  encourages — 
the  riffht  of  England  and  Japan  to  prefer  each  other  in  their  respective  coloniesr 
and  thus  automatically  to  discriminate  against  the  products  of  the  Unitedl 
States. 

Nothing  in  <he  league  regulates  or  prevents  shipping  arrangements  to  be 
rnrried  so  far  as  to  create  lower  rates  for  Japanese  and  British  shipping  than 
f(»r  United  States  commerce. 

ANOTHER  BLOW  TO  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

In  June,  191ii,  there  was  held  at  Paris  an  "economic  alliance  "  of  the  Entente 
iviwers,  which,  while  the  purposes  were  disguised,  was  actually  designed  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  trade  preferences  for  the  most-favored-uatlon  relation  upon 
which  the  conmiercial  intercourse  of  Europe  and  America  rested  before  the  war. 

It  was  oi)enly  stated  at  this  Paris  conference  that  this  would  operate  against 
the  ronipetitlou  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  its  commerce  below  normal 
wjulty  in  world  commerce. 

The  feeling  of  the  British  shipping  interest  toward  the  United  States  was 
expres84»d  in  the  following  quotation  under  date  of  August  10,  1916,  from  Fair- 
play,  the  leading  journal  devoted  to  shipping  finance  in  England : 

"America  so  far  has  evaded  the  fight,  but  she  is  bound  to  recognize  two 
things  (apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  out  to  be  beaten) :  Firstly,  that  the 
nations  who  win  this  war,  whether  they  be  the  Allies  or  the  Central  Powers, 
will  not  he  in  a  temper  to  stand  any  nonsense  from  any  neutrals;  that  the  win- 
ning combatant  countries  will  represent  the  main  armed  forces  of  the  world, 
and  that  no  one  else  will  be  in  the  running.  Secondly,  America  will  appreciate 
that  the  Allies,  pace  Mr.  Asquith,  do  intend,  where  it  pays  them  to  do  so,  to  put 
lip  a  tariff  wall  between  themselves  and  neutrals.  They  mean  to  restore  them- 
selves and  to  become  self-supporting — at  some  exjiense  it  may  be  while  the 
operation  lasts,  but  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals.  And  if  this  be  so, 
then  America  has  perhaps  a  somewhat  awkwardly  restricted  market.  She  has 
alr«»ady  experienced  the  pleasure  of  a  Chinese  boycott,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
war  she  will  be  facing  as  a  competitor  a  Japan  which  economically,  financially, 
and  by  treaty  Is  a  vastly  dIflPerent  proposition  from  the  Nation  which  could  be 
openly  flouted  over  California  issues  a  few  years  back." 

WRITTEN  AFTER  SECRET  PACT  WITH  .lAPAN. 

The  fact  that  this  friendly  comment  was  written  shortly  after  the  secret 
treaty  between  Japan  and  England  was  made  Is  so  significant  that  comment  is 
not  necessary. 

In  January,  1017,  at  the  very  time  when  Balfour  and  Vivloni  were  in  the 
United  States  pleading  with  President  Wilson  for  American  intervention,  a 
great  convention  was  being  held  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  United  States  National 
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Foreign  Trade  Council,  at  which  1,000  delegates  from  the  largest  bodnwi 
concerns  In  the  United  States  were  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Part* 
Alliance  and  devising  methods  to  avert  its  threatened  consequences. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  growth  in  United  States  exports  durinjr  tl» 
war  is  a  healthy  indication  of  progress  and  that  we  are  on  a  firm  forelpi-tTi'l" 
basis.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary,  because  this  increase  has  been  bn)U?!)i 
about  almost  wholly  by  the  export  of  war  needs,  which  substantially  cwj^I 
with  the  war.  Our  trade  balance  during  the  war  on  a  peace  basis  went  steadllj 
downward.  We  gained  money  during  the  last  five  years  in  our  foreign  trcd*. 
but  not  business. 

Nothing  practical  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government  to  mhWltt 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  the  league  of  nations  threatens  it  with  poralysU 

A  most  important  but  little  considered  factor  in  British  plans  is  its  contT^-i 
of  the  mechanics  of  news  distribution.  Through  this  power  it  could  and  did 
during  the  war  refuse  to  neutral  nations  the  right  to  communicate  with  ^>l 
other  on  their  strictly  neutral  business  and  personal  matters.  Before  the  vnr 
merchants  in  the  United  States  complained  repeatedlv  of  Interference  viA 
their  mall  and  cables. 


SO-CALLED  "  LIBERTY  "  MEANINGLESS. 

AVhile  the  world  is  compelled  to  get  the  consent  of  any  one  notion  to  Mil  ftr 
Beas  or  freely  to  communicate  with  each  other,  the  liberty  for  which  the  war  wo 
won  is  a  meaningless  word.  Under  date  of  August  8,  1919,  the  United  Sfar« 
Foreign  Trade  Council  announces  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  tate  %* 
the  matter  of  American  systems  of  cables  and  wireless.  Present  condition*  t^ 
described  us  "  Intolerable." 

Any  nation  that,  in  addition  to  control  of  the  seas  (which  (Jrent  Britafa  *> 
under  the  league)  can  dominate  the  world's  food  supply  of  the  earth,  is  d.>n>'» 
master  of  the  world's  destiny.     In  1912  James  J,  Hill  calleil  attentUio  tot* 
progressive  diminution   in  food  production  of  the  United  States,  and  1<*h'  ••• 
ahead  not  for  a  year,  but  a  generation,  there  is  no  question  but  that  thp  Vr-- 
States  and  Canada  are  fast  getting  in  a  position  where  they  will  not  lw»  muf 
more  than   able   to  feed   themselves.     The  same  conditions  apply  Id  J^'-*' 
America  and  Australia.    If  the  peace  treaty  and  league  are  approved,  Enslti*'. 
which  can  not  produce  within  its  own  island  boundaries  food  enough  *o  ^uK*' 
it  for  more  than  two  months  in  the  year.  Is  In  control  of  the  future  food  sni'^ 
of  the  world. 

When  the  attempt  was  made  by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  reduce  the  Boer  Repubiii  t. 
vassalage  to  Great  Britain,  afterwards  successful,  after  one  of  the  •n^' 
iniquitous  wars  In  the  world's  history,  he  openly  declared  It  his  ultimrr 
purpose  to  paint  the  map  of  the  world  red.  and  as  the  first  step  to  mn  a  raHn*?' 
line  from  Cairo  to  the  cape. 

The  treaty  of  peace  has  actually  painted  Africa  red.  and  It  is  Iraportint  f"y 
us  in  this  country  to  know  that  In  Africa  there  has  been  turned  over  to  Enc  !•;' 
one  of  the  largest  potential  food  areas  left  in  the  world,  and  American  asi*^ 
ance  Is  also  being  exerted  to  pla(»e  Siberia,  the  second  largest  potential  «o»i^< 
food-supply  area  in  the  world  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain. 

WHEN  BRITISH  ATTITUDE  WILL  CHANGE. 

A  Great  Britain  freed  from  dependence  on  the  food  supply  of  the  Cc't^l 
States  will  be  a  vastly  different  nation  to  deal  with  than  a  Great  Britain  whK-^ 
would  starve  without  us. 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has  become  the  creditor  nation  of  the  w<c^ 
If  we  gauge  correctly  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  we  are  ai^^ 
in  assuming  that  the  tremendous  debts  due  the  United  States  by  the  rfst  •» 
the  world  will  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  exploitation,  coercion,  or  oppnssww 
but  since  we  are  in  the  dominant  financial  position  by  virtue  of  our  nati«B» 
resources,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shall  permit  Injustice  to  be  done  the  pwT ' 
of  our  country  by  allowing  British  financial  manipulation  to  neutrally  'n^ 
situation  adversely  to  our  national  interest.  . 

England  has  a  floating  debt  of  twenty-seven  billions,  «lght  and  a  nj"  *^ 
which  comes  due  this  year.  There  is  a  balance  In  favor  of  the  United  Suip» 
of  more  than  four  billions.  On  the  ordinary  basis  of  business  EnghiBd  is  ti>-i«^ 
bankrupt,  with  Internal,  economic  conditions  making  it  worse. 
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There  are  signs  and  portents  of  a  secret  campaign  now  beginning,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  purpose  of  repudiating  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  principal, 
of  tlie  United  States  war  loans.  It  may  be  that  somehing  of  this  nature  must 
be  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  save  the  world,  but  whatever  action  is 
taicen  must  not  be  to  restore  England's  lost  financial  leadership,  but  equally  to 
sustain  the  credit  and  economic  security  of  all  nations  alilie.  Only  a  rigid  in- 
qoiry  by  the  Congress  into  tliese  questions,  and  especially  as  to  the  process  by 
which  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is  being  maintained  at  what 
many  believe  to  be  an  artificial  ratio,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  will 
enable  the  people  to  deal  fairly  with  debtor-nations,  and  in  the  real  spirit  of 
world  peace  determine  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  creditor  for  the  world. 


*(  Anmnvr     «v.wxn   f* 


MAT  CTX)SE  FAB  EASTERN  "  OPEN  DOOB. 

Aside  from  the  humiliating  betrayal  of  China,  our  best  friend  and  most 
powerful  potential  partner  among  the  nations,  in  its  sacrifice  to  the  commercial 
ambition  of  England's  ally  and  secret  partner,  Japan,  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  control  of  the  "  Key  to  the  Orient "  by  Japan 
and  England.  Hong  Kong,  the  other  important  entrance  to  China,  is  also  in 
(X)ntrol  of  Great  Britain,  whose  Joint  control  with  Japan  of  Kiaochow  will  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door  "  established  as  a  result  of 
American  diplomacy.  It  will  give  monopoly  to  the  two  principal  competitors  of 
the  United  States  to  a  market  of  a  half  billion  people.  While  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  Shantung  pact  is  based  on  our  betrayal  of  a  friend,  he  commer- 
cial consequences  to  America  of  approving  any  league  which  shuts  it  out  of  the 
*'  open  door  "  to  the  Orient  merits  serious  consideration. 

Other  items  might  be  added  to  this  protest.  The  tremendous  expansion  dur- 
ing the  war  of  tlie  United  States  merchant  marine,  on  an  oil  burning  basis, 
frees  this  country  from  the  dependence  on  English  coaling  bases  throughout 
the  world,  which  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  her  sea  strength.  The 
change  of  motor  power  from  coal  to  oil  would  have  given  opportunity,  under 
real "  freedom  of  the  seas,"  for  the  United  States  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity. British  control  of  the  oil  fuel  fields  in  Russia,  China  and  Mexico  should  be 
denied  and  these  localities  made  free  for  themselves  and  the  world. 

These  considerations  are  presented  in  the  belief  that  they  are  American  Issues 
vitally  connected  with  the  discussion  regarding  the  league  of  nations,  which,  as 
proposed,  settles  every  one  of  them  adversely  to  the  United  States. 

If  America  is  true  to  herself  in  this  crisis,  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Senate  ^\i^  transform  and  purify  the  politics,  policies,  and  business  practices  of 
the  whole  world. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GREECE. 

The  Chaibmak.  We  will  hear  the  case  of  the  Greeks  at  this  time, 
whom  we  appointed  to  hear  this  morning.  The  hearing  was  un- 
avoidably  postponed  and  we  will  give  them  one  hour,  which  is  a? 
much  time  as  we  can  devote  to  their  hearing,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
to  finish  this  other  hearing  subsequently. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  8.  FELTOH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton,  you  reside  in  Salem,  Mass.!  . 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  you  at  the  Paris  conference? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  appear  as  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  the 
Friends  of  Greece.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
a  convention  was  held  last  week  in  Washmgjton  comprising  350  dele- 
gates from  all  over  the  counti-y,  representing  75  cities  and  town?. 
They  gathered  in  Washington  to  express  their  views,  and  to  bring 
those  views  upon  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  Thrace  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500,000  Americans  of  Greek  origin  and  descent  in  tlii? 
country,  of  whom  60  per  cent  are  American  citizens. 

Interested  in  this  convention  and  represented  by  what  might  be 
called  non-Grecian  delegates  are  a  very  large  number  of  liberty 
loving  Americans,  who  sent  delegates  from  their  number  to  join 
with  the  Grecian- American  delegates.    This  convention  left  behind, 
authorized  to  represent  it  upon  this  occasion,  a  committee  of  f  >tir 
gentlemen,  of  which  the  chairman  is  Prof.  George  M.  Boiling,  pro- 
fessor Greek  language  and  literature  at  the  State  University  of 
Ohio,  at  Columbus.    Prof.  Boiling  has  also  been  professor  of  ion:- 
parative  philology  and  Sanscrit,  and  has  contributed  upon  these  sub- 
jects a  number  of  well-known  technical  articles  and  works.    Mr 
N.  J.  Cassavetes,  director  of  the  Pan  Epirotic  Union,  oi^anized  bj 
Americans  of  northern  Epirotic  origin,  its  purpose  being  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  desire  of  the  Christiin 
northern  Epirotic  populations  for  union  with  Greece.    Mr.  Cassi- 
vetes  is  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
orj^anization  on  Americanization.    The  third  member  of  the  cr>in- 
mittee  is  Mr.  Constantine  C.  Moustakis,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee  for  Greek  immigration  in  Massacht^ 
setts.    The  fourth  member  of  the  committee  is  Paul  Demos^  a  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  board  of  administration  of 
the  Chicago  Law  School,  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Greek  Community  oi  Chicago,  and  now  chairman  of  the  Greek 
branch  of  the  Americanization  committee  in  Chicago,  formerly  spf* 
retar^  of  the  Chicago  Liberty  loan  committee,  foreign  laos"'? 
division. 
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Before  presenting  Prof.  Boiling,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  read 
a  brief  letter,  which  I  think  will  make  its  own  appeal.  It  is  from  a 
Qreek  girl  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  reads  as  follows : 

August  24,  1910. 
Hod.  Wn.UAM  S.  Felton, 

Chairman  Delegation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  Greece^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HoNOKABLB  SiB :  I  am  a  poor  little  Greek  girl,  16  yearH  old.  I  have  given  to 
United  States  all  I  had. 

My  dear  brother,  Dannie  Malfredas,  before  he  volunteered  in  the  Army,  he 
was  with  me  in  New  York.  He  went  to  France  and  he  died  there  for  liberty. 
He  died  in  France;  he  never  came  back  to  me.  He  left  me  in  New  York  all 
alone.    He  died  for  liberty,  justice,  and  democracy. 

Please  tell  the  Americans,  tell  the  American  women,  tell  the  American  girls 
that  lost  their  brothers  like  myself  to  help  you,  to  speak  to  our  President 
to  give  Greece  her  rights.  Please  tell  them  to  help  the  Greek  girls  and  women 
get  their  freedom  from  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks. 

I  wish  I  was  a  man  to  come  and  speak  to  the  President  myself.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Greek  women  of  Thrace  they  prefer  to  die  but  not  to  go  under  the 
Bulgarians. 

From  a  little  girl  that  lost  her  brother  in  the  war  for  liberty. 

EUOINIA  MAI.FBEDA, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Prof.  Boil- 
ing, who  will  conduct  the  hearing  from  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  GEOBGE  U.  BOLUKG. 

Prof,  BoLLiNG.  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Felton  has  just  read  to  you  a  very  touching  appeal,  and  he  has 
spoken  of  the  congress  that  has  sent  us,  and  oi  what  it  represents 
directly.  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  that  it  represents 
also,  among  others,  Americans.  Their  number  it  is  impossible  to 
compute,  but  I  have  in  mind  all  those  who  recognize  the  indebtedness 
of  the  modern  world  to  ancient  Greece,  who  admire  and  love  the 
heroic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  Greeks  have  thrown* 
themselves  into  our  great  struggle  for  liber^  and  who  believe  that 
Greece,  under  the  leadership  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  is  pursuing  a 
jwlicy  characterized  by  wisdom  and  moderation  and  conducive  to 
Che  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  above  all  as  Americans.  Our 
friendship  for  Greece  has  given  us  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  has 
enabled  us  to  gain  certain  points  of  view  which  are  not  accessible  to 
all  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  desire  now  to  serve  America  by  j)re- 
sentini;  to  you  this  knowledge  and  these  points  of  view,  believing 
that  you  will  find  them  of  value  in  the  consideration  you  are  about 
to  give  to  our  treaties  with  the  Allies  of  the  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey. 

The  question  on  which  all  hinges  is  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
Thrace,  and,  with  your  permission,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that 
question. 

To  define  sharply  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  I  shall 
quote  the  pertinent  paragraph  in  the  resolution  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor King  on  August  13  and  referred  to  your  committee : 

Resolved,  That  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  the  treaties  of  pence  with 
Balgarla  and  with  Turkey  western  or  Bulgarian  Thrace,  including  Adrianople, 
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to  the  line  from  Enos,  on  the  !^gean  Sea.  to  Midia,  on  the  Black  Sea/  fliHrald  hr 
awarded  to  Greese,  proper  facilities  for  Bulgarian  commerce  to  be  referred  4; 
Salonlvi,  Havalla,  and  Deleagatsh. 

The  solution  there  proposed  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
request  of  Greece  as  presented  by  Mr.  Venizelos.  In  the  peace  con- 
ference it  is  indorsea  by  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  of  France. 
of  Italy,  and  of  Japan.  It  had  the  support,  we  are  told,  of  tlie 
first  experts  attached  to  our  delegation  in  Paris.  But  the  late^i 
report  is  that  our  new  experts  have  reached  other  conclusions,  9> 
that  our  delegates  to  the  conference  are  now  urging,  in  oppositiori 
to  all  of  our  Allies,  a  very  different  settlement  of  the  question ;  ano 
one,  too,  which  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections. 

We  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you,  your  committee,  and  the  Senat* 
use  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  you  by  the  Constitution  to  scciir? 
such  treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  as  shall  conform  to  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  Senator  King's  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say — and  I  know  thai 
you  are  informed  on  the  subject — that  our  delegates  array  tliem- 
selves  as  against  giving  Thrace  to  Greece? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  That,  we  understand,  is  the  only  hitch  to  the  sob 
tion  of  the  question. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  the  way  I  under 
stood  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  clearly  in  the  record. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  It  was  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  tliat 
Assistant  Secretary  Polk  had  arrived  at  a  compromise  of  the*  ques- 
tion.   Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not* 

Frof.  BoLLiNO.  Are  you  referring  to  the  article  published  a  week 
ago  in  the  New  York  Times  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time ;  yes ;  in  whid 
compromise  one-third  of  Thrace  was  to  be  given  to  Greece- 
Prof.  BoLLiNG.  We  have  no  direct  information  on  the  subject. 
We  have  no  official  connection  with  anybody.  We  have  only  tb- 
'sources  of  information  that  are  open  to  American  citizens,  but  ** 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Polk  would  eier 
gain  the  firm  support  of  Venizelos. 

The  first  question  involved  is  a  question  of  fact — ^the  character  of 
the  population  of  Thrace.  While  we  are  not,  of  course,  basing  our 
request  upon  historical  considerations,  we  nevertheless  believe  thst 
an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  distribution  of 
this  population  was  brought  about  will  help  to  carry  conviction. 

A  little  more  than  1,000  years  B.  C,  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  Balkans 
could  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  language  into  three  veil- 
defined  groups.  The  trunk  of  the  peninsula  was  divided  betveco 
the  Illyrians  on  the  west  and  the  Thracians  on  the  east,  while  it< 
southern  extension  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  All  three  wer 
members  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  and  all  were,  relatirei} 
speaking,  newcomers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Two  of  these  lar 
^ages  have  passed  awa^r  without  leaving  any  but  the  most  infagnif* 
leant  traces ;  for  of  Illyrian  and  Thracian,  practically  nothing  is  left 
save  a  few  names  of  persons  and  localities.  The  future  was  in  th^ 
possession  of  the  third  group— of  the  Greeks.  They  were  distiD- 
euished,  among  many  other  things,  by  a  genius  for  colonization^ 
for  an  ability  to  go  among  other  peoples  and  not  only  govem,  bcr 
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ttssiinilate  tfaeni — ^that  is,  make  Greeks  of  them  in  laugaage,  ideals, 
and  feelings.  They  flowed  across  the  islands  of  the  uSgean,  first  to 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

Then  the  tide  turned  toward  the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean 
through  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the  Black  Sea, 
reaching  as  far  as  Trebizond  and  the  Crimea.  The  movement  began 
in  the  eightli  century  B.  C,  lasted  through  the  seventh,  and  on  into 
tlie  sixth  century.  The  result,  as  far  as  it  concerns  us,  is  a  fringe  of 
Greek  cities  running  around  the  coast  from  Salonica  to  Constanti- 
nople and  beyond.  These  cities  were  then  the  outposts  of  civilization, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  they  were  equal  to  any  part 
of  Greece  in  art,  science,  or  general  cultivation.  How  rapidly  their 
influence  worked  upon  the  natives  of  the  hinterland  is  unknown 
in  detail;  but  prominent  Athenian  families  like  those  of  Miltiades 
and  Thucydides  were  soon  intermarrying  with  the  Thracians  and 
proud  of  the  connection.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  frontier  of  Greek  influence  reached  at  this  time  a  line  drawn 
west  from  Midia.  A  century  later  Philip  of  Macedon  founded 
Philippollis  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  fought 
his  way  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Varna,  spreading  Greek  civilization  as 
he  went.  A  few  years  later  Alexander  completed  his  father's  work, 
by  carrying  the  frontier  to  the  Danube.  It  is  very  significant  that  his 
fightinff  seems  to  have  begun  when  he  reached  the  Balkan  range— 
(he  old  boundary  between  Bulgaria  proper  and  Eastern  Rumelia. 
Apparently  that  was  then  the  limit  ot  the  Grecian  influence. 

Under  the  Romans,  the  land  remained  Greek  in  language  and  civ- 
ilization, Thrace  being  the  last  province  (46)  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  be  incorporated  in  their  empire.  The  Latin  language  never 
gained  south  of  the  Danube  a  foothold  comparable  with  that  which 
it  won  beyond  that  river.  That  points  to  the  presence  in  all  Thrace 
of  a  more  highly  civilized  people,  of  a  Greek  speaking  population. 

Cominff  to  the  retrogression  of  Hellenism  in  this  territory,  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  the  raids  of  the  Celts,  of  the  Goths,  of  the 
Huns,  and  or  the  Avars.  These  marauding  peoples  came  and  went 
without  permanent  results.  But  there  was  another  great  migration, 
which  I  must  mention — the  coming  of  the  Slav.  Its  effect  is  seen 
even  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  Slovenes,  the  Serbo-Croates,  and 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  movement  began  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  early  in  the  sixth  century  of.  our  era 
and  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  affected  most  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  profoundly — ^but  the  remarkable  thing  is  the 
extent  to  which  Thrace  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word)  escaped. 
The  situation  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  ethnological  map  pub- 
lished by  L.  Niederle  ^Slovanske  Starozitnosti  ii,  2,  1910,  p.  296), 
showing  the  status  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

The  red  circles  on  this  map  represent  the  Bulgars  proper.  Like 
the  Huns  and  the  Turks,  they  were  a  Tartar  people  from  Asia.  The 
modem  Bulgarian  is  a  cross  between  them  and  the  Slav — a  hybrid 
people  with  Tartar  name,  Slavic  language,  and  mixed  blood.  Into 
the  combination  the  Bulgar  put  what  the  Slav  had  lacked — initiative 
and  organization.  They  established  a  kingdom  in  the  region  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  mountains — ^the  territory  that  is  Bul- 
garian in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  and  was  known  as  such  from 
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1878  to  1885.  It  was  a  state  with  a  checker  career  into  which  I  shtU 
not  go.  It  dreamed  fitfully  of  vast  dominion.  The  dreams  took 
shape  at  times  and  led  the  Bulgars  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
and  Salonica.  But  these  cities  were  never  destined  to  be  their&  The 
dreams  vanished — the  Bulgar  could  never  establish  himself  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean.  His  subjection  in  1393  to  the  Turk  put 
an  end  to  such  efforts.  Bulgars  then  disappear  from  history  imtil 
the  year  1877. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  title  of  the  red-backed  volume 
containing  the  map  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Prof.  BoLLiKG.  Slovanske  Starozitnosci,  by  Dr.  L.  Niederle,  pro- 
fessor of  Ceske  at  the  University  of  Praze. 

I  have  told  this  story  at  some  length  to  lead  up  to  the  question: 
Must  we  expect  to  find  in  Thrace  a  Bulgarian  population  or  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  part  Turkish,  pait  Greek?  On  the  answer  to  thit 
question  the  whole  issue  depends.  For,  as  Americans,  we  beliere 
tnat  the  most  fundamental  of  all  rights  is  the  right  of  a  people  not 
merely  to  good  government  but  to  self  government.  That  is  some- 
thing entitled  to  precedence  over  considerations  of  policy  and  over 
economic  desires. 

Who,  then,  make  up  the  population  of  Thrace  ?  The  most  reliable 
statistics  available  are  those  of  the  Turkish  Government  for  191"2. 
which  have  been  used  both  by  Venizlos  (Greece  before  the  peace  con- 
gress of  1919,  appendix  2)  and  Prof.  Sotariades  (an  ethnolrg^cal 
map  illustrating  Hellenism  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asia  Minor, 
London,  1918).  These  figures  come  from  an  ally  of  Bulgaria,  and 
yet  they  show  that  in  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,000  TurksL 
730,000  Greeks,  112,000  Bulgarians,  183,000  Armenians,  65,000  Jewx 
and  151,000  inhabitants  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Turks  are  thus  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  population. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  parties  are  agreed.  Four  and  one- 
half  centuries  of  misrule,  tyrannv,  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  tli* 
Turks  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  plan  for  any  contmuance  of 
Turkish  Government  in  Europe.  The  Turks  must  either  leave  Thract 
or  accept  the  government  of  some  other  people.  Their  destiny  is  cleir 
Of  the  remaining  element  the  Greeks  have  a  large  plurality,  and  in 
particular  they  outnumber  the  Bulgarians — the  only  others  to  be  con- 
,  sidered  seriously — in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  to  bring  an  objection  to  the  form 
of  this  presentation  of  the  case.  I  wish  to  consider  it  in  order  to  show 
that  the  vital  issue  remains  unaffected.  It  mav  be  said  that  Mr. 
A^enizelos  is  asking  only  for  a  part  of  Thrace  and  that  our  statistics 
should  refer  only  to  that  part.  I  recognize  the  force  of  such  an  ob- 
jection and  will  attempt  to  present  such  statistics.  They  can  not  bf 
given  with  absolute  exactness,  because  the  figures  are  based  on  the  old 
administrative  district  and  the  new  lines  cut  across  them.  The  inex- 
actness, however,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  to  our  advanUi^ 
I  subtract,  therefore,  the  vilayet  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sandjnb 
of  Eodosto  and  Gallipoli,  which  lie  in  the  mam  beyond  the  Enos- 
Midia  line,  with  a  population  of  489,000  Greeks  and  9,000  BulgtR. 
I  subtract  also  four  northern  Sandjaks — ^Achi-Tchelembi,  Kirdjali 
Mustapha-Pasha,  Tyrnovo — ^not  claimed  bv  Mr.  Venizeloa,  bccaiB' 
they  contain  only  9,000  Greeks  to  85,000  Bulgarians. 
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The  result  is  232^000  Greeks  as  against  68,000  Bulgarians,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  over  3  to  1 — certainly  a  sufficient  preponderance  on 
which  to  base  a  valid  claim.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  other 
nationalities  (except  the  Turks,  348,000)  have  practically  disap- 
pcred,  there  being  but  6,000  Armenians  and  13,000  Jews.  In  the  ter- 
ritory clauned,  the  .Greeks  are  thus  much  more  than  double,  the  Bul- 
^r«N»  Armenian^!,  and  Jews  taken  together. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Greeks  are  willing  to 
give  up  the  territory  when  the  population  is  so  disproportionate  ? 

Prof.  Bousing.  That  is  the  offer,  for  the  nationalization  of  every- 
thing beyond,  and  concessions  so  liberal  surely  entitle  them  to  favor- 
able consideration  when  they  present  other  claims. 

To  attempt  a  similar  calculation  for  the  various  divisions  said  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk  for  the  partition  of  Thrace  is  impossible. 
The  details  or  his  plan  are  reported  too  indefinitely  and  his  lines 
seem  to  conflict  more  seriously  with  the  administrative  districts. 
You  can  form  a  better  judgment  by  consulting  an  ethnological  map. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  authors  of  the  maps  which  support  our  contention.  I  have 
already  cited  the  map  of  Soteriades.  He  is  a  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  His  map  is  based  upon  these  figures 
iind  so  adds  nothing  more  to  our  claim.  But  there  is  the  map  pub- 
lished bj'  Herman  Hirt  (Die  Indo-Germanen,  Strassburg,  1905-1907, 
map  2).  It  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  clearly  corroborates  our  position. 
Prof,  Hirt  is  the  leading  authority  of  the  world  upon  the  question  of 
the  original  home  of  the  Aryans  and  their  dispersion  through  Europe 
iind  Asia.  No  scholar's  opinion  is  entitled  to  greater  weight.  His 
work  has  been  largely  with  the  Slavic  languages — that  fact,  his  Ger- 
man nationality,  the  date  of  his  book,  all  combine  to  free  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  pi'ejudice  in  the  case.  Then  there  is  the  map  facing 
page  20  in  the  JSalkans,  Oxford,  1915,  written  by  four  English 
i^cholars,  Nevill  Forbes,  Arnold  T.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany,  D.  G.  Ho- 
garth, at  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  Bulgaria  could  be  won  to  the 
ride  of  our  allies.  Of  these,  Toynbee  and  Hogarth  are  eminent 
names  in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship.  Another  excellent  map  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans,  by  E.  W. 
Seton- Watson,  lecturer  in  East  European  history,  King's  College, 
University  London,  London,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Toynbee  is  one  of  the  great  classical  scholars. 

Prof  BotJiiNG.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  as  you  will  remember,  is 
the  great  explorer  at  Ephesus. 

Then  we  nave  a  book  with  quite  a  remarkable  map  by  Amadore- 
Vergilj,  entitled  La  Questione  Rumeliota  e  la  Politica  Italiana.  The 
map  is  ethnological,  but  it  shows  the  distribution  of  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian schools  and  churches.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Senators  would 
look  at  it,  because  it  proves  not  only  the  population  but  it  shows  also 
that  the  Greeks  are  better  educated,  more  interested  in  education,  as 
well  as  more  numerous  than  the  Bulgars. 

Senator  Swanson,  does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Permit  me  tocall  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  character 
of  the  maps.  We  know  that  there  are  others  that  show  a  different 
result — a  Bulgarian  population  where  a  Bulgarian  corridor  was 
wanted.    Soteriades  mentions  one  such  "  issued  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Daily  Telegraph  by  the  firm  of  Geographia  (Ltd.)."  I  have 
not  been  able  to  consult  it.  Another  was  published  by  Leon  Do- 
minian ;  a  third  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  fckr 
December,  1918.  Of  the  last  two,  one  was  by  a  graduate,  the  other 
by  a  former  professor  of  Roberts  College.  Is  there  any  significance 
in  this  fact? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you  state  briefly  what  conclusions  you 
draw  from  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  maps  and  the  volumes 
upon  which  you  rely,  what  deductions  you  draw  ? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  That  the  population  of  the  part  of  Thrace  in  ques- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  Greek  as  compared  with  Bulgarian. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  is  it  as  compared  to  the  aggregate  popa- 
lation  ? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  The  Turks,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago^  ha?e  a 
plurality  over  the  Greeks,  a  substantial  plurality. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  that  substantial  plurality? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  In  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,000  Turks  and 
730,000  Greeks.  In  this  particular  part  of  Thrace  there  are  232,000 
Greeks.     I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  but  I  think  it  is  348,000  Turb. 

Senator  Moses.  When  you  say  Turks,  you  mean  Mohammedans! 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Very  largely.  I  mean  people  who  feel  that  their 
national  consciousness  is  Turkish. 

Senator  Moses.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  citation  of  authorities,  nor  with 
the  statement  of  what  we  could  prove  by  the  testimony  of  AmericAO 
citizens  familiar  with  Thrace  and  with  the  nationality  and  senti- 
ments of  its  population.  Our  opponents  seem,  indeed,  to  be  incline^l 
to  shift  their  position.  Our  statistics,  they  say,  are  right  for  191::, 
and  our  maps,  also.  But  the  Bulgars  have  held  the  country  siniv 
1913 — their  troops  have  been  there  during  the  war — and  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  country,  they  tell  us,  has  changed.  We  should,  they  urgr, 
recognize  the  changed  condition.  In  plain  language,  Mr.  Chainnaii. 
that  means  we  should  reward  murder  and  frightfulness.  Such  an 
argument  needs  no  answer. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  view  of  the  situation  is  based  upan 
the  principle  of  a  people's  right  to  self-determination. 

In  the  part  of  Thrace  asked  for  by  Mr.  Venizelos  there  are  mon* 
than  three  Greeks  to  every  Bulgar.  They  represent  a  population 
which  luis  held  to  this  land  for  over  2,500  years  in  spite  of  indescriK 
able  cruelty  and  oppression.  They  desire  ardently  to  covem  them- 
selves by  uniting  again  with  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  camf- 
It  seems  to  us,  as  Americans,  a  plain  duty  to  place  no  obstacle  in  th** 
way  of  this  desire. 

Mr.  Cassavetes  will  now  explain  to  you  the  plans  suggest^  f^r 
the  thwarting  of  this  desire,  the  reasons  urged  in  their  support,  ani 
our  reasons  for  finding  them  unsatisfactory. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  you  leave  the  stand,  will  you  all"* 
me  to  ask  one  question.  You  alluded  in  one  portion  of  your  remark- 
to  the  books  published  by  a  professor — one  oy  a  p*rofcssor,  and  tJif 
other  by  a  graduate  of  Roberts  College,  and  made  some  suggestioo:^ 
about  that  college.    That  college  comes  out  in  a  good  many  of  our 
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hearings  on  these  matters.  What  is  its  position  there?  Does  it 
wield  any  influence  in  its  vicinity  on  political  questions,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  any  such  matters  as  we  have  been  discussing  ? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Senator,  if  you  will  recall  in  the  article  in  the 
Xew  York  Times  to  which  you  allude,  it  was  claimed  there  that  it 
was  Roberts  College  that  was  responsible  for  this  new  plan,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  reminded  us  that  it  was  Roberts  College  that  kept 
us  out  of  the  war  with  Bulgaria,  and  with  Turkey.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal information  with  regard  to  Roberts  College.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  connnittee  may  be  able  to  inform  you  more  definitely. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  iv.member  at  the  time  the  conunittee  was 
*onsidering  the  wisdom  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria,  that  several  clergymen  appeared  before  the  couunit- 
fee  protecting  against  it,  and  that  they  were  interested  in  Roberts 
College.    That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  asked  the  question. 

Pix)f.  BoLUxo.  We  sec>  statements  such  as  were  made  in  the  Xew 
York  Times,  which  I  have  quoted,  and  I  ask  you  gentlemen  whether 
it  is  not  a  strange  coincidence  that  two  maps  giving  a  pro-Bulgarian 
view  of  the  situation  should  be  that  connected  with  Rooerts  College? 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  your  state- 
ment, before  I  came  in,  discuss  the  commercial  question  to  show  that 
the  outlets  to  the  Agean,  which  the  Bulgars  desire,  are  not  necessary 
to  their  development? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  No ;  I  have  left  that  to  the  others  who  will  follow. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  for  my  own  information,  which  is  meager  on  this  subject, 
you  spoke  of  the  Bulgarians  as  being  a  cross  between  two  nations  ? 

Prof.  BoixiNO.  Slavs  and  Bulgars. 

Senator  Brakdeoee.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Slavs? 

Prof.  BoLLiKO.  The  Slavs  are  one  of  the  Indo-European  people. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Are  the  Slavs  Tartars? 

Prof.  BoLLiNO.  No,  sir.  The  earlier  homes  of  the  Slavs  would  be 
iilong  the  middle  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  Dneiper,  and  going 
back  joining  with  the  Lithuanians,  and  then  closely  with  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Tartars  Mongolians? 

Prof.  Bouling.  That  is  not  an  anthropological  but  a  linguistic 
term,  but  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  N.  J.  CASSAVETES. 

Mr.  Ca88A\'£T£s.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  honor,  together  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  Prof. 
Boiling,  to  present  to  you  the  sentiments  of  half  a  million  Americans 
of  Greek  descent.  As  an  American  of  Greek  descent,  I  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  we  have  come  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  only  as  American  citizens  to  plead  the  case  of  an 
allied  and  friendly  nation  which  looks  for  justice  at  the  hands  of 
America.  Whatever  the  decision  of  our  Government  in  the  case  of 
Thrace^  we  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  loyalty  of  the  American  citizens  oi  Greek  descent  to  this 
t'ountry,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  their  adopted  country. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  has,  I  believe,  established  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  numerical,  cultural,  and  economic  suft- 
riority  of  the  Greeks  in  Thrace  is  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  element.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
induce  our  country  to  decide  in  favor  of  Greece  in  the  question  of 
Thrace.  Unfortunately,  we  understand  from  the  reports  which 
come  to  us  from  Paris  that  our  American  delegation,  while  admit- 
ting the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Greek  element  in  Thrace,  i? 
not  prepared  to  allow  Thrace  to  be  united  with  the  mother  country 
Greece.  What  imperative  reasons  are  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
delegates  at  Paris  to  disregard  the  principle  of  nationality  m  favor 
of  the  ally  of  our  enemies  and  at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  faithhii 
Allies  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  trace  on  the  map  the  latest  plau 
submitted  by  our  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  Thrace.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
entire  Province  of  Thrace  is  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  west^ 
ern  Thrace,  separated  by  the  river  Hebrus  or  Maritza.  Easteni 
Thrace  is  further  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  running  from  tht 
Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  town  of  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea. 

That  portion  lying  to  the  east  of  this  line  is  to  become  international 
with  Constantinople ;  the  other  part  is  to  be  given  to  Greece,  West- 
ern  Thrace  is  divided  into  three  part,  as  follows:  The  territory  in- 
cluded between  the  old  Greek  frontier  on  the  JEgean  Sea  and  th'> 
town  of  Maronia  between  a  line  running  north  of  this  town  to  a  dis- 
tance halfway  between  the  sea  and  the  old  Bulgarian  frontier  and 
between  a  line  from  this  central  point  to  the  old  Greek  frontier  if 
given  to  Grreece.  The  portion  included  between  the  Maritssa  Eiver 
and  the  Greek  portion  of  Western  Thrace  is  internationalized  arl 
the  rest  of  Western  Thrace  is  given  to  Bulgaria.  The  most  important 
objection  to  this  plan  is,  of  course,  the  violation  of  the  principle  o' 
nationality  and  that  of  the  economic  unity  of  the  Province  of  Thncf 
No  less  serious  an  objection  is  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  Eastern 
Thrace  given  to  Greece  is  absolutely  disconnected  from  Greece  proper, 
remains  suspended  in  the  air,  without  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea  or  on 
the  JEgean,  a  temptation,  inviting  Bulgarian  aggression,  with  Greeco 
absolutely  incapable  of  rendering  military  assistance  in  case  Bul- 
garia should  decide  to  invade  the  territory.  What  arc  the  reason? 
adduced  by  the  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  justification  of  thi« 
plan?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended  that  Bulgaria  needs  an  eco 
noniic  outlet  on  the  JEgean.  Secondly,  it  is  argued  that  unless  Bu! 
garia  has  a  guaranty  of  a  free  access  to  the  JEgean  Sea,  she  will  not 
cease  from  plotting  and  preparing  for  a  Balkan  war.  Thirdly,  it  fe 
argued  that  the  American  delegation  is  forced  to  oppose  'Gn^k 
claims  to  Thrace,  in  order  to  discourage  the  desire  of  the  GreM 
Powers  for  splitting  Bulgaria  between  Roumania  and  Serbia.  Vt 
shall  take  up  these  arguments  one  by  one. 

Bulgaria  lias  no  economic  need  of  an  outlet  to  the  Aegean.  Bu' 
garia,  a  nation  of  four  million  and  a  half,  has  two  excellent  port^ 
on  the  Black  Sea — Varna  and  Boiirgas.  Roumania,  a  nation  of 
15,000,000,  has  only  one  port  on  the  same  sea — Constanztu  With  t^ 
internationalization  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  Bulgaria 
can  not  be  said  to  be  barred  from  an  access  to  the  Aegean.  The  o*ih 
port  included  in  the  international  strij)  of  Thrace  is  the  port  of  tk^ 
De-de  Agach.    This  port  is  absolutely  unavailable  for  commemAi 
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purposes.  The  De-de  Agach  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  which  wiD 
take  millions  of  dollars  to  render  available  for  commercial  purposes. 
Bulgaria  has  held  that  port  since  1913,  and  she  not  only  has  not  seri- 
ously attempted  to  use  this  port  for  commercial  purposes,  but  she  has 
not  passed  any  legislation  providing  for  future  miprovement  of  this 
port  for  commercial  purposes.  She  has,  however,  provided  the 
be-de  Agach  with  a  verv  small  railroad  line,  which  was  meant  to 
feed  the  submarines.  Jfor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  with  the 
internationalization  of  this  port  JBulgaria  will  avail  itself  of  it. 
No  Bulgarian  government  would  be  willing  to  make  financial  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of  this  port,  which  will  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  Bulgaria.  The  eiastem  portion  of  Bulgaria,  in  which 
the  two  great  ports,  Varna  and  Bourgas,  lie,  is  the  commercial  and 
industrial  pait  of  Bulgaria,  and  it  so  happens  that  it  wields  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  this  preponderant  influence  will  permit  an  appropria- 
tion in  favor  of  improving  the  port  of  the  De-de  Agach,  which  is  not 
Bulgarian  and  which  will  mean  the  death  of  the  ports  of  Varna  and 
Bourgas  and  the  transference  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  center 
of  Bulgaria  fix)m  that  portion  of  the  country  to  the  internationalized 
^trip  of  Thrace.  It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  by  internationalizing 
a  portion  of  western  Thrace,  Bulgaria's  economic  necessity,  if  thei'e 
be  any,  can  not  be  satisfied. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argument,  namely,  the  fear  that  un- 
less we  give  a  guarantee  to  Bulgaria  of  a  free  access  to  the  Agean 
Sea  she  will  agitate  for  war  in  the  Balkans.  This  argument  may 
be  considered  5Prom  two  points  of  view.  It  is  either  an  American 
concession  to  a  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  or  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  American  delegates  and  an  attempt  to  placate  Bulgaria.  If 
it  is  an  admission  of  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  the  American 
delegation  by  yielding  to  this  threat  is  clearly  admitting  that  there 
']<  no  moral" force  behind  the  forces  of  the  Allies  to  enforce  ]us- 
ticc.  If  it  is  merely  a  fear  and  an  attempt  to  placate  the  Bul- 
garians, the  American  delegation  shows  that  it  ignores  the  lessons 
of  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  1913,  and  also,  it  seems 
to  ignore  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  Bulgaria.  In  1912  Mr. 
Venizelos,  in  the  hopes  of  establishing  the  Balkan  league,  and  in  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  would  not  consent  to  become 
a  member  of  that  league  without  serious  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Greece,  offered  Bulgaria  not  only  the  whole  of  Western  Thrace  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  Eastern  Thrace,  but  also  the  largest  portion 
of  eastern  Macedonia  at  a  small  distance  from  Salonica.  Was  Bul- 
garia satisfied?  In  the  summer  of  1913  she  treacherously  attacked 
both  Greece  and  Serbia,  in  the  hopes  of  seizing  Salonica  and  Mon- 
a?tir.  and  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Bul- 
garian armies  were  completely  crushed.  At  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 
Mr.  Venizelos  was  disillusioned  as  to  the  possibility  of  pacifying 
Bulgaria  with  any  concessions  lesser  than  the  entire  Balkan  penin- 
sula. This  time  he  refused  to  repeat  the  error  of  1912,  and  insisted 
upon  occupying  Thrace,  but  Russia  and  Austria^Hungaryj  each 
vicing  with  the  other  for  the  friendship  of  Bulgaria  as  a  military 
P(>wer  in  the  Balkans,  imposed  upon  Mr.  Venizelos  the  necessity  of 
yielding  Thrace  to  Bulgaria.  Was  Bulgaria  placated?  Imme- 
diately upon  the  occupation  of  ThracB  the  Bulgarian  authorities 


MONDAY,  8BPTEMBBB  2,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  of  Fobeion  Relations, 

WashingUmf  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Eoiox,  New, 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  hear  those  who  desire  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  Hungary.  Our  time  is  very  short.  We  can  give  you  gentlemen 
only  an  hour,  as  we  have  another  hearing  set  for  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  PIYANT,  NATIONAL  SECBETABT  OF 
THE  HUNOABIAN-AUEBICAN  FEDEBATION. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  before  presenting  our  case  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Hungarian-American  Federation,  I  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  evinced  by  the  willingness 
of  your  committee  to  have  us  testify  before  you  in  the  case  of 
Hu^ary. 

We  feel  that  in  appearing  before  you  we  are  performing  a  civic 
duty  and  are  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of 
mankind,  for — 

(1)  We  endeavor  thereby  to  prevent  the  United  States  of  America 
from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwarranted,  unjust  and 
arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has  existed 
in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  and  had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization; 

(2)  Bv  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your  conunittee,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
the  case,  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the 
one-sided,  or  unreal,  or  fabricated  statements  which  have  been 
spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  for  several 
years  past; 

(3)  The  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the  armistice  as  Hun- 
pry  is  not  a  matter  of  indi£Ference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various 
factors  ofpublic  opinion  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  lucidity  of  our  brief,  we  beg  leave  to  give 
first  a  concise  account  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hungary  during 
the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and  ai^uments  grouped  as  to  (1) 
the  historical;  (2)  tne  racial  or  ethnographic;  (3)  the  religious*  (4)  the 
economic;  and  (5)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  the  case, 
and,  finally,  state  our  conclusions. 
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B48  TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  GEBMAIinr. 

On  the  night  from  October  30  to  October  31,  1918,  after  much 
dotation  lasting  several  months,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest, 
the  Capital  of  Hungary,  which  put  Count  Michael  K&rolyi  into  pK)wer, 
demanded  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  toe  opening  of 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Shortlr 
afterward  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the 
Himgarian  National  Coimcil  based  on  universal  male  and  female 
suffrage,  and  K&rolyi  was  elected  temporary  president.  It  was  quite 
logical  to  have  K&rolyi  head  this  movement,  for  K&rolyi  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  Himgarian  Parliament  opposed  to  the  alli- 
ance with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  hb 
person,  avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical 
democrat  and  pacifist. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unneceasarily 
opposed,  humiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  and 
orderly  K&roljri  Government,  not  to  speak  of  havine  given  it  some 
well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the  chaos,  bloodshed,  and 
suii'ering  still  prevailing  in  Eastern  Europe  could  have  been  avoided 
and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Hungary.  (We 
refer,  for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  iBuminatin^ 
article  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  27. 
1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our  experts  to  the  peace  com- 
mission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Coimt  Michael  Kdrolyi,  with  a  staff  of 
experts,  went  to  Belgrade  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French 

feneral  Franchet  d'Esperey,  conmaander  of  the  allied  forces  in  iLe 
last.  The  general  treated  K&rolyi,  the  head  of  a  noble  nation,  ai^ 
no  gentleman  would  think  of  treating  a  servant;  he  told  him  he  held 
the  fate  of  Hungary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her 
by  turning  her  neighbors  loose  on  her  (which  he  subsequently  did  . 
and  replied  to  K&rolyi's  request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coai 
in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running  with  these  historic  words: 

'*  What  the  h — ^1  do  you  want  coal  for?  A  100  years  ago  you  tt»l 
windmills.    Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now! 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  impeded  very  heaw  obli- 
gation of  an  economic  kind  on  Himgary.  A  very  considerabfe  ptfl 
of  her  military  supplies,  roiling  stock,  river  boats,  and  live  stock  wa9 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Alfies.  The  Hungarian  Army  was  to  b^ 
reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalrr 
The  territorv  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  rou^? 
speaking,  along  the  River  Maros  and  continued  southwestward 
on  an  artificial  line  across  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  riTer 
Drave),  viz.,  one-third  of  Hungary,  was  to  be  open  to  oocupatk^a 
by  the  allied  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  t«a* 
porary,  and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the 
peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unf avorabla  t^* 
Hungary,  and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administntioa. 
even  of  the  occupied  territories,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  tb^ 
Hungarian  Government,  thus  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  cen- 
tralized system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  DeeeflBaMi 
of  life.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Honsary  bad 
enough  food  to  last  until  the  next  harvest;  in  fact,  she  haa  a  biua 
surplus  which  she  was  willing  to  give  to  Vienna  or  Prague  in  exdiang* 
of  certain  manufactures  ana  coal. 
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Two  of  the  manj  authentic  report^;  of  incitionis  ilhi>tr:^ti\o  of  1^o 
RoTunanian  idea  of  gOTemment  and  tno  rii^ai^^  of  r?uK'\l  nunor)U<\> 
^  given  here. 

A  few  days  after  last  Christmas  an  Hnnp^rian  iv\pt«jun  N\*^ru<s1 
^th  his  wife  on  the  main  street  of  Kolozsvar,  tho  Oi\)nti^l  of  Trnn>\  1 
^ania,  which  is  a  purely  Hiins:arian  city,  rich  in  historioal  j^ssooiwt  u>n?* 
near  U)  everv  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  pH>d  dist.nnoo  bo>  ont< 
tte  line  of  demarcation.  A  Roumanian  patrtU  was  passing  In  »  «ntl 
the  lady  observed  to  her  husband  in  Ihmgarian  tl\at  yost<M>r»*y  sho 
M  seen  these  same  fellows,  who  worowoaring  no\v  H\inpui«n\ 
^iforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes  and  worn-out  luoooasiu?*, 
^aereupon  the  soldier  in  charge  of  tho  patrol,  who  ha<l  oNorhomnl 
^he remark,  placed  the  captain  and  his  wifo  undor  arrosl  and  marohod 
tnem  oflF  to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  aud  hor  l\us)>and  wc^ro 
^tapped  by  soldiers^  and  25  strokes  of  tho'  birch  wore  ndininiMtorod 
^n  their  bare  bodies. 


'950  ^TREATY  OP  PEACE  WITH  GERMAKT. 

This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof.  Coobdge. 
of  Harvard  University,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  AmericaD 

feace  commission,  spent  a  few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last 
t  was  further  reported  to  him  that  the  Serbians  had  also  introduced 
flogging  as  a  pimishment  in  those  regions  of  Hungaiy  which  Mere 
occupied  by  them. 

The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  tli » 
University  of  Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Nation  an  1 

{lublished  among  the  editorials  of  that  periodicfJ  on  July  12,  lOM*. 
t  reads: 

On  May  10  the  Boumanians,  replying  on  military  force,  declared  our  univeRdtv  !■■* 
be  the  property  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  profeasora  to  take  the  oaiL  i  f 
fidelity  to  Roumania  and  its  King.  Rehang  on  international  law  we  unanixncu*]  • 
refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  Thereupon,  4S  h*'T*«« 
after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  imiversity  was  surrounded,  durini;  lenon  um^ 
by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  UbcR^*  t. 
equipment  was  seized,  and  nearly  2,500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  imme-iia*- 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  profeaeorv  and  «^** 
were  forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  conrinT:» 
their  clinical  work  imder  the  control  of  their  old  studentfi  of  Roumanian  nationals 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.     It  is  en'Ui:':  '• 
remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law,  ••  •  - 
militarv  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  <»f  peace  is  merely  teiitporari ,  a*   ' 
no  judicial  conseiuences.    Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  Hague  <*onvctiti-  n  / 
pressly  forbids  any  citizens  of  o<*('upied  territory  {rom  being  invited  or  fon-cd  t  .  f .    ■ 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  con^juering  power,  while  article  '»*J  pniNnde*  th.4i     • 
property  of  schools  and  scientific  nisHtutea,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  .'^tale.  :  •  •' 
06  considered  to  be  private  property. 

The  Czechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  towar ! 
the  Universities  of  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  two  large,  important  aii'i 
historically  prominent  Hungarian  cities,  in  which  the  Slovaks  fumi 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

Kfirolyi  was  an  extreme  pacifiist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  re- 
sistance, taking  the  ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  wiis 
only  temporary  and  the  Allies  would  in  the  end  right  the  wro r.c 
B61a  Kun  thought  differently  and  organized  a  "red"  army — wheihrr 
in  excess  of  the  six  divisions  allowed  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  d«- 
not  know — ^with  which  he  tried  to  reg[ain  some  of  the  terriu»r» 
illegally  taken  away  from  Hungary  during  the  armistice.     He  ap- 

Eears  to  have  been  successful  against  the  Czechs,  nevertheless  ceas«.: 
is  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  his  government  i:; 
Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  ''red"  army  coUapsed,  acl 
the  Koumanian  army,  standing  on  the*  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza 
near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several  hundred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarra- 
tion,  crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Budapest  and  even  crofiBed  tk^ 
Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy  Roumanian 
''conquests,"  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  them,^  and,  a» 
has  been  reported,  they  made  most  unscrupulous  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  council  in  Paris,  wbich  .« 

Eerhaps  beginning  to  see  that  the  sport  with  disarmed  Huoganr  ha! 
een  carried  too  far.  But  Roumania,  which  at  first  was  the  ^y  *4 
Austria-Hxmgary,  then  went  over  to  the  Allies,  then  made  a  aepara> 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  amwUiY 
was  a  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fingeiB  at  thfox 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  large  army  in  the  field  will 
nobody  to  oppose  it. 


•jff  fnoHB  all  jJiimiHHuifJnfm  ^inxn  i^e  msiside  wrri.^^  fttnuTK"  «nd  mIInk 
n«as  stin  <viziiainif  in  m  inxnr&JT  rirJi  r-niT.Lrr.  ji?).!  whuiK^'wr  i$i  l^fi 
ihare  the  S.cniiBUDSDB  ky  ifikiar  jutr&t  >)t  f  orne. 

In  JTK^gmfT  tie  CS9P  of  HTi^g&rr  ca^^  ^Mili  W  tiiccT)  u.M  to  <v<n- 
f«>anfl  it  wiih  t^til  of  Anscrift.  Tto  EmTUir  »*rf  AussLtt^u  whir)i  )MK}t 
never  lawfiiDT  incshidfid  ihe  tnura  •m  tif  H-ancmrr,  cuf>^  ir:r  >  ^.\is5t^Y>^ 
t>aly  in  1S04,  aad  iras  a  cansr}.imflr*ii,>^  erf  lo>r»«*  lanc3«^tn$;.  ^n- 
cipalitiHu  and  dndues.  or  psris^  erf  tbfim.  advl^^d  hr  ih^  Hat^K;)!^  U* 
the  ofiginal  Aj>cMnc5iMS  erf  Lr.-^-irw"  and  I'ppw*  Au^tna  iihr*>^x^h  <v>n- 
qn««t.  mania^.,  or  frand.  Austria  has  nev«r  Iw^fln  a  nati^^n.  ha;<(  YK'Xvr 
had  a  language  of  her  oan.  asd  is  now  hein^  di$<i)i>lTYv)  iiil  >  hor  <vNn^ 
stitoent  parts,  or  into  groups  of  ^rach  parish  which  oati  hAi\V,y  W 
objected  to  on  historical  ^[roiiads. 

Hnngarr.  on  the  caher  hand,  has  he«a  a  hoTO<'^r«^<^,^n:s  Ol^un^ry 
pmctioilly  within  her  present  K>imdaries  for  nn^r^  than  a  mdU^U 
Qiuin.  has  had  a  distinct  languasre  of  her  own,  aiuJ  can  not  Iv  di:** 
solved  into  her  constituent  parts,  because  sh^  has  no  c<Mtstitncnt 
parts,  except  Croatia  which  had  been  a  sci'wurate  crvAvnland  of 
Uungaiy  with  a  high  degree  of  national  autonomy  or  homo  nilc. 
This,  however,  did  not  "satisfy  the  Cn^atians  wfuviie  aspirations^ 
were  for  complete  independence  which  was  fnvly  smvnt^vl  tlu^m 
by  the  recent  Kdrolyi  Government,  Hunpiry  pr\>vor  {\iz,  H\n\ifary 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  only  dismembenxl  or  }>«irtitiont^l 
even  as  Poland  had  been  partitioned  in  the  eisjhtei>nth  century* 

Reference  to  '*the  Maramouresh,'*  •*the  Krishana''  (thi?* 
name  is  uninteUigible  to  Hungarians),  Transylvania*  *Mhc  Uanat/* 
or  **the  Bachka"  are  apt  to  mislead  the  uninitiated  into  the  hclicf 
that  these  terms  denote  separate  provinces  of  llungnry,  whoivaj* 
these  regions  are  integral  parts  of  Hungary  and,  with  the  ONocplion 
of  the  &t  and  last  namea,  which  are  two  Hungarian  co\mt.ios»  they 
form  not  even  separate  adininistrativo  units. 

The  basin  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpatl\ian 
Mountains,  had  been  the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitudo  of  racMvn 
Celts,   Teutons,  Dacians,  Grotlis,   Slavs,   Uuna,   Avars     during  thn 

g-eat  migration  of  nations.  None  of  those  racas,  not  ovmmi  tho 
Oman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  govcrnnionl  in  tliai 
region  which  nature  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  coinitry.  It  wan 
left  to  the  Himgarians,  or  Magvars,  who  under  their  loador  ArpAd 
conquered  that  coimtry  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  c(M»tury,  to 
rear  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  whic/h  hiiH  williHUMul  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  yeai*B. 

**The  Himgarian  constitution,'*  to  quote  the  wordn  of  the  grniiloHl 
En^Ush  authority  on  Himcary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  KnaU'hbull-UngiwMon, 
*  which  has  been  obscured  at  interval,  violated  at  tinieH,  and  hum* 
pended  for  a  period,  only  to  prove  its  indoHtructibility,  in  the  product 
of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute^  but  is  the  rc^Hult  of  a  hIciw  proci^m 
of  development,  of  a  combination  of  Htatute  and  cMiHtornary  law 
which  finds  its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  in  remark iihlo 
that  two  such  different  races  should  have  puhhuhUmI  on  Hijr;h  Hirnitar 
lines  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic  piM>ple,  wliic^h,  lifith  m 
r^ards  language  and  primitive  institutiorih,  introiiuce/^i  an  (uiiimly 
new  dement  into  Europe.  The  four  blown  with  the  Hword  dire^;t4?d 
at  his  coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  pointH,  by  tfVfsy  llungariaii 
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King  down  to  Francis  Joseph  are  an  emblem  and  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had  to  maintain  itseu  by  force  of 
arms  against  the  imceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbors;  ana  the  fact 
that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  th^ 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavs. 
Germans,  and  Turks,  and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  positioD 
of  enquality  with  members  of  the  European  family,  argues  the  pos- 
session of  exceptional  military  and  political  qualities,  of  exceptional 
cohesiveness,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  endurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  have  been  able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heard  by 
European  ears  twelve  hundred  years  ago  has  mamtained  its  exist- 
ence m  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav  dialects,  of 
deliberate  discouragement  and  temporary  neglect,  and  has  devel- 
oped into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the 
purpose  of  science  as  well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  tne  majority  of  European  tongues." 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Himgary  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and,  having  to  choose  between  Byzance  and 
Rome,  he  wisely  chose  the  latter,  thereby  saving  his  people  from 
absorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinlang  to  the  level  of 
the  Balkan  States. 

In  1222  the  Hungarian  Diet  ^\Tung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulls 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  which — in  close  resemblance  to  the  MagnA 
Charta  of  England,  which  preceded  it  only  by  a  few  years — is  a 
fundamental  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  one  of  tKe  proofs  of 
the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Arpftd  (130^ 
the  country  was  ruled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  varioiLs  dynastic^, 
among  whom  Louis,  the  Angevine,  surnamed  the  Great,  who-** 
dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  MatthiAS 
Corviiius,  surnamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Tnr^- 
beater,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against  the  mowing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Ehnpire  hud 
begun,  and  the  lion's  snare  of  defending  (?hmtianity  against  if  <» 
onslaught  of  Moslemism  fell  to  Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  pro- 
gress, but  facilitated  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  West  of 
Europe.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  battle  of  Moh&cs.  the  counfrv 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  fin*». 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  ccntmr. 
One^-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  TVanhvl- 
vania  (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian  princes,  Aii*i 
the  rest  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  twofold;  T'^ 
Germanize  and  Romanize  Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  diniir 
ut  imperes,  to  play  off  one  race  against  the  other.  In  the  latter  th^v 
succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts  failed  against  Ih' 
indomitiable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationalit> 
and  religious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilisation  in 
Hungary,  the  Hungarian,  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Cnurch,  Hungary  is  still  the  easternmost  Iml- 
wark  of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the  Seventeenth  ac^i 
Eighteenth  centuries,  led  bv  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  R4k6czi,  w«r* 
made  just  as  much  in  the  defense  of  religious  liberty  as  of  natiofial 
independence. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  In  your  brief  there  is  a  map  labeled  "Map 
of  Hungary." 

Mr.  ftvANT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  central  white  part  of  it 
refer  to? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  That  is  the  little  part  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
Hungary — only  20  per  cent  of  the  country. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  It  is  not  labeled 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  PiVANT.  No.  In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  aj^ain  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  under  the  leadership  ofLouis  Kossuth, 
the  champion  of  European  democracy.    The  interest  of  the  American 

?eople  in  the  gallant  stru^e  of  Hungary  was  so  great  that  President 
'aylor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  ''special  and  coimdential  agent"  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Vii^nia,  who, 
however,  arrived  too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  military  power  of 
the  age,  had  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  looking  on  without  a  word  of  protest.  (See  Mann's 
report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  invited  to  the  United 
States  as  the  guest  of  the  Nation,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, to  which  only  that  given  to  Lafejette  may  be  compared.  His 
tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing 
American  support  for  the  next  uprii?ing  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is 
now  remarkaole  mainly  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
in  America  the  very  principles  which  President  WUson  had  been 
propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  league  of  nations 
to  protect  it,  the  partaking  of  America  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacv  as  the  root  of  all  international 
intrigue. 

In  1859  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and 
Napoleon  III  to  carry  the  Austro-Italian  war  into  Hungary,  where- 
upon the  Hungarians  would  rise  a^ain  to  expel  the  Hapsbur^.  But 
Kapoleon,  getting  frightened  by  his  own  success,  broke  his  word, 
ana  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  thereby  shatter- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  pwwers  three  times,  in  1849, 
1852,  and  1859,  is  it  to  l>e  wondered  at  that  Hungarv  finally  con- 
sented to  the  compromise  of  1867  with  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs 
which  restored — at  least  on  pap^ — her  constitution  ? 

Hungary's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapburgs  forced  upon 
her  by  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening 
Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to  the  alliance  with  Germanv.  Tliat 
the  Russian  or  Savic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not  imaginary  lias  been 
proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German 
alliance  these  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  ako  not  be 
forgotten  that  under  the  poUtical  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  known  as  dualism,  Hungary  had  no  contnd  of  her  foreign 
policy  and  of  her  azmy. 

Of  the  four  elaimants  to  Hungarian  territory  two,  viz,  Serbia  and 
German  Austria,  have — as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us — not  based  thdr 
claims  on  historical  grounds. 
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initiated  the  most  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Greek  element,  aaii 
in  1914  Bulgaria  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria-Hnn- 
gary,  Germany,  and  Turkey. 

In  1915  France  and  England  insisted  that  Mr.  Venizelos  shotili 
make  concessions  to  Bulgaria  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  detached  from  the  Central  Powers.  Mr.  Venizelos. 
while  completely  convinced  that  Bulgaria  was  already  determined  t" 
throw  her  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  expectatic  - 
of  annihilating  Serbia,  of  crushing  Roumania,  and  of  driving  Gn^f*; 
to  the  old  boundaries  of  1912,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  allifl 
powers  and  offered  Bulgaria  the  port  of  Kavala.  We  read  in  iW 
Echo  de  Bulgaria  of  January  1,  1916,  the  following  editorial,  repul* 
lished  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  Januarv  3, 1916 : 

These  three  instances  in  the  course  oi  six  years  show  beyond  douU 
the  ambitions  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans ;  that  infinitely  greater  coii 
cessions  have  been  made  to  Bulgaria  by  Mr.  Venizelos  and  have  proved 
futile,  and  that  the  thought  of  the  American  delegates  that  Bulgtri  • 
would  be  satisfied  and  placated  with  the  internationalization  of  * 
strip  of  Thracian  territory  is  undeniably  erroneous. 

In  closing  the  reply  to  the  second  contention  of  our  delegates  w? 
should  not  fail  to  understand  that  an  international  strip  of  territop . 
far  from  succeeding  in  placating  Bulgaria,  will  only  expose  the  e,v» 
ern  Thracian  portion  which  will  be  given  to  Greece  to  constant  diitr 
gers  from  Bulgaria  and  will  encourage  Bulgaria  to  watch  for  rtj 
opportune  moment  to  invade  this  international  strip.  The  unfort 
nate  events  that  took  place  between  1900  and  1906  in  Maced^ni- 
imder  the  very  eyes  of  the  European  commission  of  control  will  ir 
evitably  be  repeated  in  this  international  strip  of  Thrace. 

The  Bulgarians  will  subsidize  inmiigration  into  western  Thn-? 
and  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  counteract  this  movement  for  the  alterati'T 
of  a  national  character,  will  do  the  same  in  their  turn.  Friction  ^ill 
be  inevitable ;  revolutionary  and  guerilla  warfare  will  take  place  ii' 
the  international  territory,  in  which  the  Greek  element  will  side  wit^ 
the  Greek  revolutionists  and  the  imported  Bulgarians  with  the  Bnl 
garian  comitadgis.     War  will  thus  be  inevitable.    We  have  so  iv 

?»roved  that  the  plan  of  internationalizing  a  part  of  western  Tlin^v 
ar  from  creating  conditions  which  will  foster  permanent  peace,  cr^ 
ates  the  causes  for  inevitable  wars.  Bulgaria  will  not  be  sati>fi^ 
no  matter  what  concessions  the  peace  conference  is  disposed  to  ma'fc. 
The  only  plan  which  can  be  a  guaranty  of  a  permanent  peace  in  th. 
Balkans  is  the  plan  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Venizelos  and  ffl^ 

•  scribed  to  at  first  bjr  the  American  delegation  at  Paris.  That  p-ir 
is,  as  indicated  on  this  map,  that  Greece  should  occupy  those  portK'- 
of  Thrace  west  of  the  Saros-Midia  line  to  such  points  in  the  north  i= 

•  are  preponderantly  Greek,  leaving  the  district  of  Moustapha-Pac^- 
and  of  Tirlove  to  Bulgaria,  because  here  the  Bulgarian  element  !• 
numerically  superior  to  the  Greek.  This  plan  is  a  guaranty  for  p«i'- 
in  the  Balkans,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  isl)ased  on  abdoht* 
justice.  The  Greek  Nation  will  be  completely  satisfied,  and  the  t»ettc' 
elements  of  the  Bulgarian  Nation,  which  are  not  poisoned  with  in 
perialistic  ideas,  will  be  satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  Thmcit: 
question. 

In  case  Bulgaria  should  think  of  distarbing  the  peace  of  the  B^^^ 
ans,  a  strong  trreece,  with  a  united  Thracian  front,  allied  to  Se^^^^ 
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and  to  Boumania  will  be  a  convincing  argument  to  the  practical  Bul- 
garians that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  launch  again  upon  the  adven- 
tures of  1913  and  1915. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  last  argument,  that  the  American  delega- 
tion is  forced  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Greece  in  order  to  discourage 
the  desires  of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  for  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  We  believe  that  American  diplomacy  can  protect 
Bulgarian  integrity  by  other  means  more  just  and  honorable.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cio  injustice  to  Greece  in  order  to  defend  Bulgaria 
from  foreign  aggression.  But  if  it  is  necessary  that  Greece  should 
give  the  first  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  to  the  other 
dlied  Balkan  States,  we  may  respectfully  indicate  that  Mr.  Venize- 
los  has  already  gone  to  the  limit  of  such  sacrifices.  The  Greek  people 
have  dreamed  for  centuries  for  the  reestablishment  of  Hellenism  in 
Constantinople.  That  portion  of  Thrace  which  is  to  be  inter- 
nationalized and  is  to  include  Constantinople  as  its  capital  is  Greek 
in  history,  in  population,  in  commerce,  and  in  culture,  and  yet  the 
Greek  people  resign  themselves  to  the  abandonment  of  their  claims 
upon  the  most  cherished  portion  of  the  Thracian  Province  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  and  to  contribute  as  much 
lis  is  within  their  power  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace. 
But  Greece  not  only  has  made  concessions  in  Thrace,  but  also  has 
offered  willingly  half  a  million  Greeks  on  the  Black  Sea  to  make 
|K)ssible  the  creation  of  an  Armenian  State.  In  view  of  such  sac- 
rifices we  hardly  believe  justifiable  the  insistence  of  our  delegates 
to  force  upon  Greece  the  necessity  of  greater  sacrifice,  which  may 
exasperate  the  Grecian  people  and  alienate  their  friendship  for 
^Vmerica  and  for  the  allied  powers. 

In  concluding,  we  wish  to  repeat  that  Bulgaria  has  no  need  of 
economic  access  to  the  Aegean;  that  the  internationalization  of  a 
strip  of  Thrace  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principle  of  nationality, 
but  will  also  create  causes  for  future  wars  in  the  Balkans;  it  fails  to 
placate  Bulgaria  and  is  certain  to  alienate  the  friendship  of  Greece, 
it  encourages  Bulgaria  to  hope  for  a  possibility  of  invading  eastern 
TJirace  and  the  internationalized  strip,  and  renders  Greece  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  meeting  a  Bulgarian  aggression.  In  other  words, 
it  strengthens  the  enemy  of  yesterday,  and  the  certain  enemy  of  to- 
morrow by  weakening  our  ally  of  yesterday,  who  of  necessity  must 
be  our  ally  of  to-morrow.  Justice  and  sane  policy  dictate  that  Greece 
should  have  those  portions  of  Thrace  which  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos.  With  Venizelos  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Greece,  we  may  be 
certain  that  Bulgaria  can  be  pursuaded  to  throw  off  her  imperialistic 
dreams  and  to  recognize  the  community  of  interests  between  the  Bul- 
garian and  the  Greek  nations,  the  one  being  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  other  a  commercial  and  industrial  one. 

Prof.  BoLLi^G.  Mr.  Cassavetes  has  finished  his  argument  unless 
there  is  some  question,  which  we  will  try  to  answer. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  and  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  action  that  the  Government  will  take. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.85  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  September  2, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a,  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 

CoifMITTEE  OF  FOBBION   RELATIONS, 

Washingtanj  D.  O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
n  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
>residing. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  New, 
iloses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  hear  those  who  desire  to  speak  in  behalf 
rt  Hungary.  Our  time  is  very  short.  We  can  give  you  gentlemen 
>nly  an  hour,  as  we  have  another  hearing  set  for  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  ETTOEHE  PIVllfT,  NATIONAL  SECBETABT  OF 
TEE  HVNOABIAN-AMEBICAN  FEDEBATION. 

Mr.  PrvANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  before  presentii^  our  case  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Bungarian-American  Federation,  I  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  evinced  by  the  willingness 
)f  your  committee  to  have  us  testify  before  you  in  the  case  of 
Sun^ary. 

We  feel  that  in  appearing  before  you  we  are  performing  a  civic 
luty  and  are  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of 
DQankind,  for — 

(1)  We  endeavor  thereby  to  prevent  the  United  States  of  America 
from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwarranted,  unjust  and 
arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has  existed 
in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand 
fears  and  had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization; 

(2)  Bv  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee,  the  Senate 
3f  the  United  States,  and  tne  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
the  case,  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  juagment  be  based  on  the 
3ne-6ided,  or  unreal,  or  fabricated  statements  which  have  been 
spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  for  several 
{rears  past; 

(3)  The  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the  armistice  as  Hun- 
piry  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might 
be  mferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various 
factors  ofpublic  opinion  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  lucidity  of  our  brief,  we  beg  leave  to  give 
Brst  a  concise  account  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hungary  during 
the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and  ailments  grouped  as  to  (1) 
the  historical;  (2)  tne  racial  or  ethnographic;  (3)  tiie  religious:  (4)  Uie 
Bconomic;  and  (5)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  tne  case, 
uid,  finidly,  state  our  conclusions. 
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On  the  ni^ht  from  October  30  to  October  31.  1918,  after  much 
dotation  lasting  several  months,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budftpest, 
the  Capital  of  Hungary,  which  put  Count  Michael  K&rolyi  into  |>ower. 
demanded  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Shortlj 
afterward  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  bv  the 
Hxmgarian  National  Council  based  on  xmiversal  male  and  femak 
suffrage,  and  K&rolyi  was  elected  temporary  president.  It  was  quiu 
logical  to  have  K&rolyi  head  this  movement,  for  E&rolyi  had  been  tb« 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  opposed  to  the  ali- 
ance  with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  lob 
person,  avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radicil 
democrat  and  pacifist. 

It  is  now  xmiversally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unneceasaiilj 
opposed,  humiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  iiiii 
oraerly  K&rolyi  Government,  not  to  speak  of  bavins;  given  it  some 
well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the  chaos,  bloodshed,  tnd 
suit'ering  still  prevailing  in  Eastern  Europe  could  have  been  avoM 
and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Himgary.  (ff< 
refer,  for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  muminatinjj 
article  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  27, 
1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our  experts  to  the  peace  eott- 
mission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Coimt  Michael  Kdrolyi,  with  a  staff  d 
experts,  went  to  Belgrade  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French 

feneral  Franchet  d'Esperey,  commander  of  the  allied  forces  in  ue 
Jast.  The  general  treated  Kdrolyi,  the  head  of  a  noble  nation,  i< 
no  gentleman  would  think  of  treatmg  a  servant;  he  told  him  he  IfM 
the  fate  of  Hungary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her 
by  turning  her  neighbors  loose  on  her  (which  he  subsequently  diJ  i 
and  replied  to  Kdrolyi' s  request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  co»i 
in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running  with  these  historic  words: 

' '  What  the  h — ^1  do  you  want  coal  f or  ?  A  1 00  years  ago  you  leal 
windmills.    Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now!" 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  imposed  very  bean  obli- 
gation of  an  economic  kind  on  Hungary.  A  very  considerable  ptf*» 
of  her  military  supplies,  rolling  stock,  nver  boats,  and  live  stock  v*? 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Alfies.  The  Hungarian  Army  was  to  be 
reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  caral/T 
The  territorv  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roiJgluif 
speaking,  along  the  River  Maros  and  continued  southwestw^'^ 
on  an  artificial  line  across  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  rirtf 
Drave),  viz.,  one-third  of  Hungary,  was  to  be  open  to  occupatwo 
by  the  allied  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finaHy  by  ^^ 
peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  \*> 
Himgary,  and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administiifttic^ 
even  of  the  occupied  territories,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  il^' 
Hungarian  Qovemment,  thus  assuring  the  continuance  of  ti^  ^ 
tralized  system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessftfu* 
of  life,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hunga?  }^ 
enough  food  to  last  until  the  next  harvest;  in  fact,  she  hid  ft  li^^ 
surplus  which  she  was  wilUng  to  give  to  Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchaap 
of  certain  manufactures  and  coal. 
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Although  the  Hungarians  have  speedily  fulfilled  their  obligations, 
this  provision  of  the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the  Allies  ana 
their  associates  from  the  very  first,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  famine,  idleness,  and  anarchy  in  Hungary. 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was 
invaded  in  November  by  the  Serbian  armjr,  which  was  followed  in 
the  eastern  part  by  the  Rumanian  army  in  December.  The  Ru- 
manians were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  army  worth  speaking  of.  Their  first 
soldiers  arriving  in  Hungary  were  very  badly  equipped,  many  of  them 
wearing  straw  hats  in  December  and  low  moccasins  insteaa  of  shoes 
or  boots.  But  they  were  not  bashful  at  all  about  helping  themselves 
to  the  military  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  span. 

The  firot  thing  the  occupying  armies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied 
territories,  remove  all  the  Hungarian  officials  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Hun- 
garian schools,  and  discharge  the  Hungarian  professors  and  teachers 
who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  language  of  the  invaders. 
Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  later  bj  the  Czechs,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  "occupying  strategically  important  points,'* 
overran  and  formally  annexea  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  this 
was  contrary  not  only  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  armistice  f  nevertheless,  the  Allies  approved  of  it 
and  paid  no  attention  to  K6rolyi*s  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

But  the  Roumanians  were  not  satisfied  with  occupying  and  annex- 
ing those  parts  of  Hungary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Having  made  sure  of  it  that  Hungary  had  disarmed  lierself,  they 
trans^essed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  gradually  advanced  to  the 
river  Tisza,  getting  what  they  styled  the  '*  imperium, ''  or  sovereignty, 
over  all  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  tlie 
south  held  by  the  Serbians.  This  disgraceful  war  on  a  disarmed 
country  during  a  period  of  armistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
history;  it  was  illegal,  dishonorable,  and  cowardly.  Yet  the  Allies 
approved  of  it,  made  Karolyi's  position  more  and  more  untenable, 
and  finallj  drove  what  was  left  of  Hungary  into  the  arms  of  Bolshe- 
vism, which  could  have  been  easily  averted  by  the  application  of  a 
little  horse  sense,  not  to  speak  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Tvro  of  the  many  authentic  reports  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
Roumanian  idea  of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities 
are  given  here. 

A  few  dajrs  after  last  Christmas  an  Himgarian  captain  walked 
with  his  wife  on  the  main  street  of  Kolozsvar,  the  ca})ital  of  Transyl- 
vania, which  is  a  purely  Hungarian  city,  rich  in  historical  associations 
dear  to  everv  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  good  distance  beyond 
the  line  of  demarcation.  A  Roumanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
the  lady  observed  to  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she 
had  seen  these  same  fellows,  who  were  wearing  new  Hungarian 
uniforms  and  boots,,  in  ragged  clothes  and  worn-out  moccasins, 
^Thereupon  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  patrol,  who  had  overheard 
the  remark,  placed  the  captain  and  his  wife  under  arrest  and  marched 
them  off  to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were 
stripped  by  soldiers,  and  25  strokes  of  the  birch  were  administered 
m  their  bare  bodies. 
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This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof,  Coobdg? 
of  Harvard  University,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  Americaii 

feace  commission,  spent  a  few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  1*^1 
t  was  further  reported  to  him  that  the  Serbians  had  also  introduce'*! 
flogging  as  a  punishment  in  those  regions  of  Hungary  which  w«t 
occupied  by  them. 

The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  tl  • 
University  of  Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  the  Lonaon  Nation  tu: 

{lublished  among  the  editorials  of  that  periodical  on  July  12,  I'J''' 
treads: 

On  May  10  the  RoumanianB,  replying  on  military  force,  declared  our  univenir «  » • 
be  the  property  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  professora  to  take  the  lutl 
fidelity  to  Roumania  and  ite  King.  Rehdng  on  international  law  we  unaninvu^. 
refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  Thereupon,  4S  b'i«« 
after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  univendty  was  surrounded,  during  Ifrboh  tinr 
by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  lAhon;*r 
equipment  was  seized,  and  nearly  2,500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  inmie*iir- 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  profesenr^  and  '^tt' 
were  forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  plarea  and  ronni» 
their  clinical  work  under  the  control  of  their  old  students  of  Roumanian  aatulx^^ 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.     It  is  eoi^u^.i ' 
remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  internatitmal  law.  <»  ^^ 
military  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  (tf  peace  is  merely  t^mnoran  ,  a'^i '  • 
no  judicial  consequences.    Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  Hague   Conventi  n  • 
pressly  forbids  any  citizens  of  o(.'cupied  territory  (rom  being  invited  or  lorc<^  t   *a  » 
the  oath  of  aliefjiance  to  the  coufjuerin*  p')wer,  while  article  oi)  pro\dd€s  thM  '^ 
property  of  schools  and  scientific  institutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  Stat?,    -t.' 
be  considered  to  be  private  property. 

The  Czechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  toward 
the  Universities  of  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  two  large,  important  anJ 
historically  prominent  Hungarian  cities,  in  which  the  Slovaks  kcz: 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

Kfirolyi  was  an  extreme  paci&t  who  was  opposed  to  armed  r^*- 
sistance,  taking  the  ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  vi? 
only  temporary  and  the  Allies  would  in  tne  end  right  the  wrnrc 
B61a  Kun  thought  diflFerently  and  organized  a  "red"  army — wbetLtf 
in  excess  of  the  six  divisions  allowed  in  the  armistice  or  not^  we  d» 
not  know — ^with  which  he  tried  to  regain  some  of  the  territory 
illegally  taken  away  from  Hungary  diuring  the  armistice.     BLe  if- 

Sears  to  have  been  successful  against  the  Czechs,  nevertheless  cea«- 
is  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  his  government  in 
Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  "red"  army  collapsed,  acJ 
the  Koumanian  army,  standing  on  the'  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisr* 
near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several  himdred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demflita- 
tion,  crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Budapest  and  even  crossed  tie 
Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy  Roum&nuQ 
"conquests,"  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  tnemy  and,  tf 
has  been  reported,  they  made  most  unscrupulous  use  of  th^  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  council  in  Paris,  whick  i^ 

Eerhaps  beginning  to  see  that  the  sport  with  disarmed  Hungair  ^ 
een  carried  too  far.  But  Koumania,  which  at  first  was  tins  ally  v^- 
Austria-Himgary,  then  went  over  to  the  Allies,  then  made  a  septf»i* 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  aimisdc* 
was  a  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fingers  at  th^s 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  large  army  in  the  field  vi^' 
nobody  to  oppose  it. 
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Thore  matters  now  stand.  Hungary  is  still  blockaded,  she  is  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  famine  and  idle- 
noss  still  continue  in  a  naturally  rich  country,  and  whatever  is  left 
there  the  Soumanians  are  taking  away  by  force. 

In  judging  the  case  of  Hungary  care  snould  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found it  with  that  of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has 
never  lawfully  included  the  Kingdom  of  Himgary,  came  into  existence 
only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  former  kingdoms,  prin- 
cipaliti3S,  and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  Hapsburgs  to 
the  original  Archduchies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  through  con- 
quest, marriage,  or  fraiid.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never 
nad  a  language  of  her  own,  and  is  now  being  dissolved  into  her  con- 
stituent parts,*  or  into  groups  of  such  parts,  which  can  hardly  be 
objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  homogeneous  country 
practically  within  her  present  boundaries  for  more  than  a  millen- 
oium,  has  had  a  distinct  language  of  her  own,  and  can  not  be  dis- 
solved into  her  constituent  parts,  because  she  has  no  constituent 
Sarts,  except  Croatia  which  had  been  a  separate  crownland  of 
[ungary  with  a  high  degree  of  national  autonomy  or  home  rule. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Croatians  whose  aspirations 
were  for  complete  independence  which  was  freely  granted  them 
by  the  recent  K&rolyi  Government.  Hungary  prover  (viz,  Hungary 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  onl^  dismembered  or  partitioned 
even  as  Poland  had  been  partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Reference  to  ''the  Maramouresh,'^  ''the  Krishana"  (this 
name  is  unintelligible  to  Hungarians),  Transylvania,  "the  Banat," 
or  "the  Bachka''  are  apt  to  mislead  the  uninitiated  into  the  belief 
that  these  terms  denote  separate  provinces  of  Hungary,  whereas 
these  regions  are  integral  parts  of  Hungary  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mst  and  last  namea,  which  are  two  Hungarian  counties,  they 
form  not  even  separate  administrative  units. 

The  basin  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  had  been  the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races — 
Celts,  Teutons,  Dacians,  Gotns,  Slavs,  Huns,  Avars — during  the 
great  migration  of  nations.  None  of  these  races,  not  even  the 
RomaU;  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that 
region  which  nature  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  coimtry.  It  was 
left  to  the  Hungarians,  or  Magvars,  who  under  their  leader  Arp&d 
conquered  that  country  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  to 
rear  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  wliich  has  withstood  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

*'The  Hungarian  constitution,'*  to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest 
English  authority  on  Himgary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
"which  has  been  obscured  at  intervals,  violated  at  times,  and  sus- 
pended for  a  period,  only  to  prove  its  indestructibility,  is  the  product 
of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  but  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process 
of  development,  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  customary  law 
which  finds  its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  such  different  races  should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar 
lines  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic  people,  which,  both  as 
regards  language  and  primitive  institutions,  introduced  an  entirely 
new  element  into  Europe.  The  four  blows  with  the  sword  directed 
at  his  coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  by  every  Hungarian 
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King  down  to  Francis  Joseph  are  an  emblem  and  a  recomition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had  to  maintam  itseS  by  force  of 
arms  against  the  miceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbors;  and  the  tnci 
that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  ibeir 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavii 
Germans,  and  Turks,  and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  positicm 
of  equality  with  members  of  the  European  family,  ai^es  Uie  pos- 
session of  exceptional  military  and  political  qualities,  of  exceptioml 
cohesiveness,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  endurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  vicissitudea  of 
fortune  have  been  able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heard  bj 
European  ears  twelve  himdred  years  ago  has  mamtained  its  exi^v 
ence  m  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav  dialecta,  ci' 
deliberate  discouragement  and  temporary  neglect,  and  has  derd- 
oped  into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the 
purpose  of  science  as  well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  tne  majority  of  European  tongues." 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Hungary  to  be  c«r 
verted  to  Christianity,  and,  having  to  choose  between  Byzance  ami 
Rome,  he  wisely  chose  the  latter,  thereby  saving  his  people  from 
absorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinking  to  the  level  <rf 
the  Balkan  States. 

In  1222  the  Hungarian  Diet  ^vTlmg  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulk 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  which — ^in  close  resemblance  to  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England,  which  preceded  it  only  by  a  few  years — is  o 
fundamental  charter  of  Htingarian  hberty  and  one  of  tHe  proofs*  ci 
the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Himgarian  race. 

After  the  exthiction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Arpfid  (I3C^ 
the  country  was  ruled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dyiuistiee. 
among  whom  Louis,  the  Angevine,  surnamcd  the  Great,  whot^ 
dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  Matthi^j^ 
Corvinus,  suniamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Tnri- 
beater,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  h^^d 
begun,  and  the  lion's  share  of  defending  Christianity  against  the 
onslaught  of  Moslemism  fell  to  Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  pro- 
gress, but  facilitated  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  West  d 
Europe.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  battle  of  Mohics,  the  couiitrr 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  fina^ 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  at  the  banning  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
One^-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  TVansrl- 
vania  (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian  princes,  liJ 
the  rest  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  twofold:  T^ 
Germanize  and  Romanize  Hungary,  and.  acting  on  their  motto  diridf 
ut  imperes,  to  play  off  one  race  against  the  other.  In  the  latter  thf^ 
succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts  failed  against  thi' 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationalit} 
and  religious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  m 
Hungary,  the  Hungarian,  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  peopk 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  Hungary  is  still  the  eastemmoat  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries,  led  bv  Bocskay,  BetJ^en^  and  RAkdexi,  wtsre 
made  just  as  much  in  the  defense  of  religious  liberty  as  of  DatkmA} 
independence. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  In  your  brief  there  is  a  map  labeled  ''Map 

of  Hungary/' 

Mr.  riVANT,  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  WheA,  does  the  central  white  part  of  it 
refer  to? 

Mr.  PivAny.  That  is  the  little  part  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
Hungary — only  20  per  cent  of  the  country. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  It  is  not  labeled 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No.  In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  champion  of  European  democracy.    The  interest  of  the  American 

feople  in  the  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great  that  President 
aylor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  ^'special  and  confidential  agent''  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who, 
however,  arrived  too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  military  power  of 
the  age,  had  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  looking  on  without  a  word  of  protest.  (See  Mann's 
report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  invited  to  the  United 
States  as  the  guest  of  the  Nation,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, to  which  only  that  given  to  Lafeyette  may  be  compared.  His 
tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  ite  principal  object  of  securing 
iVmerican  support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is 
now  remarkanle  mainly  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
in  America  the  very  principles  which  President  Wilson  had  been 
propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  league  of  nations 
to  protect  it,  the  partaking  of  America  in  the  affairs  of  tne  Old  World, 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international 
intrigue. 

In  1859  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  imderstanding  with  Cavour  and 
Napoleon  III  to  carry  the  Austro-Italian  war  into  Himeary,  where- 
upon the  Hungarians  would  rise  a^ain  to  expel  the  Hapsburgs.  But 
Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  his  own  success,  broke  his  word, 
ana  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  thereby  shatter- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849, 
1852,  and  1859,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungarv  finally  con- 
sented to  the  compromise  of  1867  with  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs 
whuch  restored — at  least  on  paper — ^her  constitution? 

Himgary's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapburgs  forced  upon 
her  by  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening 
Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to  the  alliance  with  Germany.  That 
the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not  imaginary  nas  been 
proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German 
alliance  these  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  under  the  political  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  known  as  dualism,  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  foreigti 
policy  and  of  her  army. 

Of  the  four  claimants  to  Hungarian  territory  two,  viz,  Serbia  and 
German  Austria,  have — as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us — ^not  based  their 
claims  on  historical  grounds. 
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The  Bohemians,  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semi- 
mythical  Moravian  Empire  of  Svatpoluk,  which  is  alleged  to  hare 
extended  over  parts  of  northern  Hungary  and  been  disrupted  by  the 
incursion  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  nmth  century.  The  Slovaks,  it 
is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of  Svatopluk's  Moravians. 

The  Kumanians  have  advanced  a  more  definite  claim  to  prioritj  of 
occupation  in  the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-RoTnazi« 
who  had  lived  in  Transylvania  before  the  migration  of  the  nation* 

Both  of  these  theories  have  been  proved  by  nistorical  reasearch  to 
be  false.  But  even  if  they  were  not  false,  the  principle  of  priority  •'^f 
occupation  has  never  been  defined  in  the  law  oi  nations.  How  manj 
years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establish  a  valid  title  to  a  countn- 
One  hundred  years,  or  500  years,  or  more?  If  occupation  for  a 
thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  countrr 
then  we  may  be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas 
and  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  favor  «>f 
Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Inoians,  and  the  whole  map  of  Europe  nu? 
have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the  height  of  afa^urdit) 
to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration  •  f 
the  nations  even  if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  stampeti 
their  civilization  on  the  whole  coimtry. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Is  there  a  pretender  or  claimant  to  the  Ki'^c- 
dom  of  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  PivANY.  No,  sir;  there  is  not.  According  to  the  Hungarian 
constitution,  if  the  Hapsburgs  become  extinct,  then  the  right  -x' 
electing  another  king  goes  back  to  the  nation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  before  Ausirii 
absorbed  it,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Pivany.  Yes;  there  were  native  Hungarian  kings  up  to  1526 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  descendant  of  those  who  daira? 
the  right  to  be  king  ? 

Mr.  PivANY.  No;  they  have  all  become  extinct. 

Now,  coming  to  the  racial  or  ethnographical  aspect  of  the  c«se,  I  c 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  committee  with  figures.  I  beg,  however,  i* 
refer  the  committee  to  the  statistical  table  which  is  attached  to  tbf 
brief,  and  a  glance  at  it  wiU  show  these  two  things:  First,  that  in  all 
the  regions  which  it  is  proposed  to  wrest  from  Himgary  that  par- 
ticular race  in  whose  favor  that  region  is  claimed  is  in  the  minorilj. 
That  is  the  first.  But  the  second  fact  is  this,  that  by  the  proposed 
dismemberment  of  Himgary  more  than  one-half  of  the  Hungahftii 
race,  the  principal  race  which  is  in  a  majority  in  the  country  at  large 
would  get  outside  of  the  new  Himgarian  Government  and  would  ha^^ 
to  live  under  foreign  governments.  Now.  to  say  that  such  a  settle- 
ment is  based  on  the  self-determination  oi  races  or  nations  I  claim  t 
sheer  himibug.  It  is  impossible  to  call  that  the  exercise  of  the  rif^i 
of  self-determination,  where  the  dominant  race  is  being  split  into  four 
or  five  parts  and  only  the  minority  of  that  race  is  to  remain  undf? 
the  old  government. 

Senator  Knox.  If  I  understand  this  map  here,  this  shaded  jMrm- 
represents  Himgary  as  it  was.. 

Mr.  PivANY.  As  it  was  without  Croatia — ^Hungary  proper. 

Senator  Knox.  Before  they  began  to  trifle  with  her  anatomy. 

Mr,  Pivany.  Yes. 
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Senator  Bkandeoee.  You  say  that  this  settlement  in  the  case  of 
Hun^ai^  is  not  based  upon  self-determination,  and  that  the  claim 
that  it  is  is  a  humbug. 

Mr.  PivANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  looked  through  the  treaty  as  to 
other  settlements  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  The  treaty  has  not  been  published  yet. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Oh,  yes;  it  has. 

Senator  K[nox.  You  mean  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Senator  Branbegee.  No;  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Have  you 
looked  through  the  treaty  of  Versailles? 

Mr.  PrvANY.  Yes;  I  believe  in  the  treaty  with  Germany  there  is 
really  a  small  limitation  of  Germany  rights  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
Central  Powers  which  are  to  be  settled. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  has  the 
principle  of  self-determination  been  the  rule  adopted  m  the  German 
peace  treaty  i 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Austrian  peace  treaty? 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  allied  powers 
with  Germany. 

Mr.  PrvANY.  I  believe  as  a  whole  it  is  because  I  want  to  point  out 
this  fact:  Germany  is  going  to  be  deprived  of  only  10  per  cent  of 
her  continental  territory,  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  recent 
conauests,  or  comparatively  recent  conquests,  territories  with  over- 
whelming non-German  population,  whue  in  Hungary  they  want 
to  take  away  not  10  per  cent  but  80  per  cent  of  the  country,  and  all 
her  territory  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Hungary  for  a  thousand 
years.  Is  fiungary,  which  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great 
world  drama,  to  be  punished  eight  times  as  severely  as  Germany, 
which  was  the  leading  actor  and  manager?  Is  there  any  justice  m 
that  settlement? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  justice  in  giving 
Shantung  to  Japan? 

Mr.  PivANY.  1  do  not  believe  sOj  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  gettmg  your  idea  of  what  self-determi- 
nation is;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  I  believe.  Senator,  that  self-determination  can  be 
exercised  only  through  plebiscites.  Now,  aU  the  claimants  to  Hun- 
garian territory  are  strongly  opposed  to  plebiscites.  What  does  that 
mean  ?    That  means  that  tney  loiow  the  wealmess  of  their  own  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  the  Magyars.  What  is  the 
blood  and  stock  of  the  Magyars  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  It  is  a  non-Aryan  race.  It  belongs  neither  to  the 
Teutonic  nor  the  Latin  nor  the  Slavonic  root  of  races.  There  are  four 
races  and  the  Magyars,  I  should  say,  destined  to  form  a  buffer  state 
between  those  th^  races. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  their  destination,  but  their 
origin. 

Mr.  Pivany.  Their  origin  is  from  a  non-Aryan  stock. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  are  they;  what  stock?  Are  they  an 
Indo-European  race? 

Mr.  Pivany.  They  belong  to  the  Finn-agarian  root  of  races.  In 
Europe  the  Finns  are  their  linguistic  kindred. 
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Seaator  Brandeoee.  Are  they  related  to  the  Mongolian  race,  or 
Tartars  ? 

Mr.  PivIny.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Or  the  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  PivANY.  To  the  Turkish  they  may  be.  The  Turkish  is  tbf 
southern  branch  of  that  race  of  which  the  Hungarian  is  the  norlli«n) 
branch  of  the  big  group  of  races. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  good.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  'mur- 
rupting. 

Mr.  rivANY.  I  am  pleased  to  answer  your  questions.  1  "wish  to 
point  out  that  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Hungary  the 
argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  minor  races  or,  rather,  some 
of  the  minor  races  of  Hungary  have  to  be  liberated  from  oppre^^ics 
by  the  Hungarians.  The  charge  of  racial  oppression  by  the  Hun- 
garians is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact,  for  whatever  oppression  ther« 
has  been  in  Hungary  has  been  on  class  lines,  and  not  on  racial  Unet^ 
The  masses  of  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars  had  to  suffer  from  it  j«<» 
as  much  as  had  the  masses  of  the  non-Magyars ;  and  whosoever  ma**- 
aged  to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  the  ruling  classes  withou: 
regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non- 
Magyars  (who  are  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrantH"^ 
had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  Government  toward  the  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants:  Perfect  equality  before  the  law,  bu: 
no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  States  within  the  State.  What  i- 
right  if  done  by  the  American  Government  in  America  surely  can 
not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the  Hungarian  Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  gone  a  ^ar 
deal  further  in  its  liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousands  of  school**, 
in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it 
being  stipulated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  a^ 
a  subject  of  instruction  three  hours  a  week. 

I  will  not  read  the  figures  now.     I  have  them  in  the  brief. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  refer  to  your  points  that  are  sustained  bvvour  brief?  Of 
course,  we  will  read  your  brief,  read  it  carefully.  The  ordinary  nd* 
in  the  presentation  of  a  case  in  court  is  by  verbal  ar^ment  to  point 
out  the  main  point  of  the  brief  and  not  read  the  brief.  This  seem? 
to  be  pretty  long.  I  only  make  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  yna 
might  condense  your  points,  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  reading  of  tb^ 
brief. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  importani 
points  that  even  if  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is 
not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have  the  right  to  invoke  thi^ 
assistance  of  the  coimtry  whence  they  have  immigrated  against  their 
country  of  adoption,  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  our  Govemmenl. 
On  that  principle,  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which 
States  they  were  and  perhaps  still  are  in  the  majority,  if  that  priD- 
ciple  should  be  invoked,  they  could  appeal  to  the  Kaiser  hin^elf  fnt 
the  annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany,  or  at  least  for  Am 
Uberation  from  American  rule. 
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I  wanted  to  point  out  further  that  Hungary  had  been  the  eastern- 
most bulwark  of  Protestantism.  East  and  south  of  Hungary  there 
is  no  Protestantism,  and  very  little  of  Koman  Catholicism.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  in  Roumnaia  and  Serbia  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  is  the  State  church,  which  is  a  very  intolerant  church,  and 
creed  and  race  grow  there  together.  The  Catholics  have  a  wonderful 
organization  which  is  able  to  protect  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  Protestant  churches  are  national  orranizations  and  the  partition 
of  Hungary  would  disrurt  this  nation^  organization  and  condemn 
them  to  practical  extinction. 

As  to  the  economical  aspect,  I  want  to  say  that  the  little  part  of 
Hungary  which  is  to  be  left  to  Hungary  is  absolutely  unable  to  exist 
1>V  itseli,  because  it  is  a  purely  amctLlttu*al  part,  a  part  of  a  great 
plain.  The  different  regions  of  Hungary  are  conmiercially  inter- 
dependent. Separately  they  can  not  exist;  together  they  form  a 
finoy  self-supporting  organism. 

As  to  the  political  or  international  aspect  of  the  case,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this,  that  the  value  of  the  settlement  which  is  to  be 
amved  at  in  Paris  depends  on  this:  Will  it  readjust  the  affairs  of 
eastern  Europe  so  as  to  improve  them  or  not.  If  they  are  not 
improved,  of  course  the  settlement  would  not  be  of  value,  and  would 
be  a  permanent  menace  to  peace.  We  claim  that  the  Hungarian 
race,  the  Magyar  race,  is  the  only  one  which  is  able  to  establish  a 
permanent  government  in  that  part  of  Europe.  We  claim  that  that 
race  has  shown  its  quality,  its  ntness,  its  great  capacity  to  rule  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  other  new  States  are  at  best  only 
trials.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  part 
or  not. 

So  I  beg  to  present  now  the  conclusions. 

1.  Himgary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  nation  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  in  a  territory  where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  permanent  political  organization.  Surely,  |)ossession 
of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  political  capacity  ought 
to  secure  a  clear  and  indisputable  title. 

^.  No  other  country  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that 
could  be  based  on  ^*historical  rights." 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively 
prevents  any  territorial  readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous 
conditions  could  be  created  than  existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  always  been  the  land  of  reUgious  liberty  and  toler- 
ance. Roumanian  and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  would 
disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant  churches  and  threaten  rrotestant* 
ism  with  extinction  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

6.  Hungary  is  a  natural  geographic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  dis^ 
turb  which  could  not  possibly  help  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being 
interdependent.  Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a 
self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promoted  by  the  par- 
tition of  Hungary,  but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created 
right  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  become  the  source  of  permanent 
strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as 
of  unsufficient  force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring 
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nations,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  haye  any  part  of 
Hungary  placed  under  a  new  soverei^ty  without  giving  the  peopler 
of  such  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of  seu-detenniDft- 
tion  by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment,  because 
this  would  not  be  warranted  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  hdart 
and  during  the  war.  Not  only  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  thf^ 
war,  but  de«'elopments  since  the  armistice  justified  Hungary's  claim 
that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Why  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  tbt 
war? 

Mr.  PivAny.  Because  she  was  forced  into  the  connection  with  the 
Hapsburgs  and  thus  into  the  German  alliance.  It  was  not  possible 
for  ner  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 

I  have  explained  before  that  they  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
Hapsburgs  several  times,  from  1849  to  1859,  in  three  cases,  and  in 
every  instance  Hungarv  was  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  so  we 
believe  that  the  Hapsourg  government  was  practically  forced  on 
Hunganr  by  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers. 

The  Chairman.  The  population  of  Himgary  is  about  half  Prote*- 
tant,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No;  out  of  a  population  of  some  18,000,000  a  little 
more  than  4,000,000  are  Protestant.  Hungary  has  the  largest  unit 
of  the  Calvanistic  or  the  Presbyterian  church  of  any  country  in  \ht 
world.    There  are  more  Presbyterians  there  than  here. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  religious  belief  of  the  other 
14,000,000  out  of  the  18,000,000  ?  If  only  4,000,000  are  Protestant, 
what  are  the  other  14,000,0000? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  About  one-half  of  them  are  Boman  and  Greek 
CathoUc,  and  I  believe  there  must  be  over  half  a  million  of  Hebrews^ 
and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  mostly  Rou- 
manians and  Serbians. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Are  there  no  Mohanmiedans  there  at  aQ  i 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Not  worth  taking  into  account.  In  Bosnia  asd 
Herzegovina  there  are  large  numbers  of  Mohanunedans. 

The  Chairi^n.  My  question  generally  related  to  the  Slav  popu- 
lation when  I  asked  you  about  the  condition.  I  was  speidang  of 
the  pure  Hungarians,  that  you  call  Magyars.  About  half  of  tb09» 
are  Protestant,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Pivany.  Yes;  in  fact,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hongarr 
and  the  Unitarian  Church  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Magjais^ 
and  the  Unitarian  Church,  which  is  the  mother  of  the  Unitariao 
Church  in  Europe,  and  has  had  a  close  connection  with  the  En^^ 
and  American  churches  for  centuries,  would  lose  all  her  coiifiregatioBs, 
except  where  the  Ma^ars  have  retained  control.  But  Uirou^boat 
all  the  territopes  claimed  by  Boumania  that  church  would  simpiv 
cease  to  exist.  They  would  not  allow  that  church  to  exist.  We  le^I 
that  Himgary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  the 
United  States  is  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  beeo  a 

Sarty  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  which  the  daimanto  of 
[ungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. 
In  voicing  our  protest,  therSore,  against  the  proposed  partition 
of  Hungary  as  contrary  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  we  respecifulty 
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isk  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  have  our  country 
become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Senator  Knox.  Let  me  ask  ^rou  a  question.  You  speak  of  these 
^"arious  territories  as  being  claimed  by  the  French,  by  Roumania, 
ind  by  Serbia. 

Mr.  PrvANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  What  do  you  mean  by  ** claimed"  ? 

Mr.  PrvANY.  They  have  advanced  these  claims  at  Paris. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  any  indication  that  they  have  been 
iUowed  as  claims  ? 

Mr.  PrvANY.  We  have  two  indications — first,  newspaper  reports, 
ind,  second,  that  the  Allies  have  allowed  the  invaders  to  go  into  that 
territory. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  accurate  is  this  map 
likely  to  bo,  in  view  of  the  Austrian  treaty;  whether  these  claims 
bave  been  so  far  conceded  that  you  are  pretty  sure  they  are  going 
to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  We  know  what  each  of  the  races  wanted,  and  we 
know  pretty  well  what  they  did  not  get.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  exaggeration  in  this  at  all,  because  the  Roumanians  really 
want  to  get  down  to  this  river  Tisza.  In  fact,  they  have  gone  there 
and  have  gone  over  there. 

Senator  Knox.  Still,  this  will  be  subject  to  verification  by  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  PivANY.  Yes;  of  com"se  this  is  not  final.  This  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  show  it  graphically. 

Senator  BInox.  Of  course  this  question  is  not  involved  in  the 
German  treaty. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  This  question  is  not  involved  in  the  German  treaty, 
except  that  there  is  an  allusion  that  Germany  acknowledges  all  me 
boundaries  as  they  shall  be  set  in  the  futiu'e. 

Senator  Knox.  She  agrees  to  be  bound  by  whatever  they  do  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  information  about  what  is 
contained  in  the  treaty  between  the  AUies  and  Austria? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  We  have  only  what  has  been  published  in  thenews- 

Eapers.  On  the  map  you  can  see  this  little  part  here  south  of  the 
Danube  in  western  Hungary  which  has  been  demanded  by  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  understand  From  the  newspapers  reports  that  little  part 
has  been  awarded  to  Austria  and  not  to  Czecho-SIovakia.  Of  course 
that  is  unofficial.  We  do  not  know.  All  we  have  is  what  is  contained 
in  the  newsi)aper  reports. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Your  oiganization  is  called  the  Hungarian- 
American  Federation* 

Mr.  PivIny.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  people 
in  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  At  present  I  am  not,  but  I  have  been  in  Hungary  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  from  September,  1916,  to  the  end  of 
January  of  this  year;  so  I  was  there  during  the  first  revolution, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  during  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  such  newspaper  correspondent  did  you 
come  into  personal  touch  with  prominent  men  in  the  Government  of 
Hungary  t 
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Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  I  did  with  practically  all  excepting,  of  ootusa, 
the  Bolsheviki.    They  were  unknown  people  in  my  time  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  I  asked  if  "you"  were  in  conunonicft- 
tion  I  meant,  if  jour  organization  was  in  communication  1  Do  the; 
receive  commumcations  from  the  people  of  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  PivANY.  No;  our  organization  does  not.  Our  organiz&tioc 
is  purely  an  American  organization,  started  12  years  ago. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  nnt 
an  American  organization,  but  being  the  Hungarian-American  Fed- 
eration, I  did  not  know  but  you  had  letters  from  people  in  Hung&n 
so  that  you  would  know  what  their  attitude  has  been  upon  publi' 
questions. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Before  the  war  we  could  get  letters,  but  postal  com 
munication  has  not  been  reopened  with  Hungary.  That  is  one  '•' 
our  complaints  to  the  State  Department;  but  we  do  get  newspa{>cr> 
from  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  PivANY.  And  also  we  sometimes  get  letters  through  neutral 
countries,  not  to  our  organization,  but  to  us  as  individuals. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Inasmuch  as  we  get  no  information  at  all  as 
to  what  is  in  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Austria  anJ 
Hungary,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  newspaper  reports,  just  a* 
you  are. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wondered  if  you  knew  whether  the  views 
represented  in  your  brief  and  in  your  statement  before  us  were  the 
views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Magyar  people  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  that,  because  I  know 
their  history,  I  know  their  sentiments,  and  I  was  there  during  the  fifit 
part  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  presentation  of  the  matter  h«n; 
represent  simply  your  personal  views  as  a  newspaper  correspomieii'. 
over  there,  or  are  there  other  people  in  the  Hungarian-America 
Federation  who  know  about  Hungarian  affairs  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  our  president,  Mr.  Henry  Baracs,  is  right  here. 
In  fact,  he  collaborated  with  me  in  making  up  this  statement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  mean  in  the  last  statement  jov 
made: 

*'We  feel  that  Himgary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  goIt  bj 
America,  as  the  United  States  are  the  only  powerful  country  who  hnxt 
not  been  a  party  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  which  the  chm- 
ants  of  Hungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. " 

To  what  secret  treaties  do  your  refer? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  One  secret  treatv  between  the  quadruple  entento- 
that  is  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia,  and  Roumania,  coih 
eluded  sometime  in  August,  1916.  The  secret  treaty  between  Roih 
mania  and  the  Entente  has  been  published,  I  believe,  by  the  hcnise 
government  in  Russia,  found  among  the  archives  of  Russia,  and  the 
essence  of  that  treaty  was  that  the  Allies  tried  to  induce  RoumaniA 
which  was  an  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  break  her  contnct  wik 
Austria-Hungary,  to  throw  the  treaty  away  as  a  mere  scrap  of  pap<^' 
and  in  return  ifor  that  they  pronused  to  Roumania  big  sbc&  ^ 
Hungarian  territory.  They  promised  things  that  did  not  bekng  ^ 
her.    Roumania  held  back  for  a  long  time,  and  when  she  thcmgbt 
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hat  Hungary  had  become  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  big  victory  of 
lie  RuflBians  in  June,  1916,  then  she  entered  mto  agreements  with  the 
Sntente  and  in  August,  1916,  invaded  the  country. 

Senator  Brakdboee.  Are  there  other  secret  treaties  than  that, 
irhich  you  have  in  mind  t 

Mr,  riVANT.  I  do  not  know.  There  must  be  some  treaty  between 
Serbia  and  the  Entente  and  there  must  be  some  treaty  between 
^Czechoslovakia  and  the  Entente,  but  the  text  of  those  treaties  has 
lot,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published;  but  as  I  understand  our 
iountry  is  not  a  party  to  the  secret  treaties  and  is  not  boimd  by  them. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
ecret  treaties  there  may  be  between  these  nations,  is  there? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the 
tfa^ars  who  are  now  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  We  get  letters  from  them. 

Senator  Poicerene.  What  is  their  attitude  with  respect  to  this 
natter  ? 

Mr.  PrviNY,  They  have  only  one  thing  in  mind.  They  want  to  get 
iway  from  there,  because  thev  are  starvmg,  they  are  dying  from  dis- 
ease and  from  hun&rer,  and  tney  have  no  clothing,  no  soap,  and  no 
nedical  supplies.  We  have  applied  to  the  State  Department  to  help 
[*hem  and  to  the  American  Red  Cross  to  help  them.  We  wanted  to 
jend  money  and  supplies  to  them.  The  American  Bed  Cross  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  do  anything  and  the  State  Department 
iDswered  the  same.  Then  we  asked  the  Danish  Legation  in  Wash- 
ngton  whether  they  would  transmit  our  remittances  to  them,  and 
he  Danish  Legation  do  transmit  our  remittances  to  the  Himgarian 
prisoners  of  war.  We  received  an  order  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
nent  just  a  few  days  go  permitting  the  sending  of  parcels  to  Vladi- 
rostok,  where  the  American  mail  ends.  Beyond  Vladivostok  there 
a  no  American  mail,  but  the  mails  from  there  are  being  forwarded 
by  the  Danish  consular  agent. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DB.  BEIA  SEKELT. 

Dr.  Sekely.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
ippear  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Press  Association*  I 
\m  not  here  to  plead  for  new  territories,  for  spoils  of  war,  or  conquest. 
[  have  come  to  ask  of  you  justice,  magnanimity,  and  fairness  to  a  de- 
eated  people.  A  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  an  American  by  choice 
iod  by  adoption,  I  ought  to  feel  perhaps  awed  in  the  presence  of  the 
lonorable  Dody  before  which  I  am  now  pleading  the  cause  of  a  mar- 
yred  and  agonizins  nation,  but  knowing  your  hieh  sense  of  duty 
:.oward  all  mankind,  I  feel  instead  almost  inspired  to  let  thoughts 
ind  feelings  run  high  and  freely,  so  as  to  permit  you  to  look  down 
leep  into  a  human  iieart  that  is  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair  over 
)ne  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  the  past  1,000  years,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, Himgary  has  had  the  same  frontiers.  For  the  past  10  cen- 
^'Uries  Hungary  has  been  and  still  is  a  nation  with  a  great  destiny, 
the  roots  of  wnich  reach  back  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  State, 
tn  896,  the  first  years  of  Hungarian  history  in  Europe,  Prince  Arpad 
solemnly  promised  for  himseH  and  his  successors  that  they  would 
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rule  the  country  according  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  chosen 
chieftains  of  the  nation.  At  a  time  when  all  of  eastern  Europe  wa« 
inhabited  by  half  savage  people,  and  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
ruled  by  autocratic  kings,  the  Hungarians,  yet  heathens,  had  organ- 
ized a  constitutional  government  which  in  1222,  only  a  few  yein 
after  the  English  Ma^a  Charta  received  ita  written  guaranty  in  the 
document  called  bull  d'or,  and  signed  by  King  Andrew  11.  Thev 
remained  not  very  long  heathen,  but  in  1001  embraced  Christianitv. 
Then  Hungary  began  to  play  the  double  part  she  acted  so  honorably 
and  often  so  dramatically  in  European  history.  She  joined  westcn 
civilization,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks  coming  from  the  East. 
For  150  years  she  fought  the  Turks,  preventing  them  at  the  cost  »>/ 
her  own  blood  and  flesh  and  liberty  to  conquer  western  Europe. 

Senator  Knox.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  here.  ('is» 
graphically,  what  was  Himgary  a  thousand  years  ago  as  compari'^i 
witn  this  map  which  you  have  presented  here  ? 

Dr.  Sekely.  Practically  it  was  the  same  geographically,  and  i* 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  because,  as  you  gentlemen  kncv 
Himgary  is  a  geographical  imit.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
and  most  perfect  geographical  unit  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  by  tht 
Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  rivere,  and  it  is  no  mere  ctiaurf 
that  this  country  was  preserved  for  a  thousand  years;  but  ibo 
valleys  from  the  mountains  go  down  to  the  center  of  the  count:;', 
the  rivers  all  flow  to  the  Danube,  and  by  its  natural  boundaries  r 
was  really  predestined  to  be  and  to  form  a  country. 

Senator  Knox.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  is  substantially 
true,  then,  that  the  Hungary  that  is  proposed  to  be  dismembered  b 
the  same  Himgary  geographically  that  was  established  a  thousand 
years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Sekely.  The  same  country. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Dr.  Sekely.  And  permit  me.  Senator,  to  give  you  this  furthc 
information,  which  is  very  important.  Mr.  riv6ny  mentioned  it. 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  it,  that  at  the  time  of  the  foundatioD  jf 


Hungary,  of  the  races  that  now  claim  territory  from  its  living  b 
were  oiuy  a  very  few  of  them  present  then.  Neither  Roumanian? 
nor  Serbians  nor  any  other  nationality  was  there.  There  were  onlv  a 
few  Slovaks.  The  Roumanians  and  Serbians  immigrated  m(*^i'!^ 
during  the  Turkish  invasion.  They  came  from  Turkey  and  ^'^^^ 
welcomed  by  Himgary.  The  Roumanians  came  into  Hun«:ary  '^] 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Serbians  also,  and  multiplied  flD<2 
increased  afterwards.  If  they  had  been  oppressed,  how  would  it  J^ 
possible  that  they  are  still  Roumanians  ana  Serbians  1  In  700  or  '^" 
years  an  autocratic  government  would  have'  annihilated  them,  t-* 
Hungary  never  wanted  anything  else  except  that  they  should  l^ 
Hungarian  citizens  and  live  their  own  lives  othei*wise. 

In  this  connection  Michelet,  the  great  French  historian,  pai^  * 

flowing   tribute   to   the   Hungarian   people.     In  his   "Histoire  u^ 
Vance,*'  volume  8,  page  346,  in  apologizing  for  not  dealing  ni^^ 
extensively  with  Hungary,  he  says  as  foUows  in  a  footnote: 

It  is  a  cruel  sacrifice  not  to  say  anything  here  of  the  hero  of  Europe.   I  m»  fp*'ii^** 
of  the  Hungarian  people.    Shall  I  die,  then,  always  postponing  to  pay  the  di4't  ni^»  '^ 
owes  her?    Yet  infamous  and  lying  compilations  appear  everywhere/  The  Huni^" 
are  loath  to  answer  them.   When  they  do  speak  they  speak  to  the  whole  world   1  ^1* 
that  our  historiography  will  pay  the  debt  of  our  hearts  to  this  heroic  people,  wIiHv '' 
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its  deeds,  by  its  suffering,  and  by  its  noble  voice  elevates  us  and  makes  us  ^eater. 
It  is  E:eneraliy  accorded  that  the  Hungarians  are  a  valiant  people,  but  this  valiance  is 
simply  the  manifestation  of  a  high  degree  of  morality.  In  everything  they  do  or  say, 
I  always  hear  "sursum  corda."  The  whole  nation  is  an  aristocracy  of  valiance  and 
dignity. 

But  despite  the  unceasing  wars  with  Turkey,  Hungary  has  at- 
tained, in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  its  national 
King  Matthias  Corvin,  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  civilization. 
Scientists,  writers,  and  artists  from  all  over  Europe  flocked  to  Bud  a, 
the  capital  of  Hungary,  which  at  the  time  was  the  center  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  In  Pressburg,  the  ancient 
royal  seat  of  Hungary,  where  its  kings  were  crowned,  a  great  uni- 
versity and  many  scientific  societies  were  founded,  as  well  as  the 
first  printing  shop  established  in  1473.  The  everlasting  onslaughts 
of  the  Turks,  however,  were  bleeding  the  country  to  death,  ana  for 
this  reason  Hungary  elected  in  1526  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  to  the 
Hungarian  throne.  The  country  hoped  to  get  from  nim  material 
help  against  the  Turks  and  thxis  be  able  to  continue  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  its  destiny.  Unhappily  the  remedy  was  worse  tnan  the 
illness.  Instead  of  helping  Hungary  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  the  Haps- 
burgs  meant  to  make  a  German  t^rovince  of  Hungary  and  taking 
advantage  of  her  exhausted  condition  caused  bv  the  Turkish  wars, 
deprived  her  of  her  independence.  Since  then  Hungarian  history  is 
a  story  of  unceasing  effort  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  Hapsburg 
rule  and  to  regain  its  freedom  and  liberty. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  Hungary  revolted 
eight  times  against  the  Hapsburgs,  three  times  with  French  aid, 
but  the  prevading  European  coalitions  always  crushed  Hungary's 
noble  fignt  for  freedom.  In  1848,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  Hungary  once  more  revolted  against  the  Hapsourgs,  and 
this  time  her  armies  were  victorious,  when  the  Russian  Czar  rushed 
200,000  fresh  troops  to  the  help  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Thus 
Hungary  again  was  crushed  ana  defeated.  But  the  glorious  deeds 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  Imngary*s  plight.  Louis  Kossuth  turned  for  help  to  the 
western  coimtries  of  Europe,  to  France  and  England  and  finally  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Who  does  not  Icnow  of  the  glorious 
reception  the  great  patriot  was  given  in  this  country?  Never  in  the 
history  of  America  was  a  foreigner  received  with  greater  honors  than 
Kossuth.  Congress  assembled  in  a  join t^  meeting  and  was  addressed 
by  the  wondemil  orator  whose  impassioned  burning  speeches  were 
the  wonder  of  two  continents.  But  though  he  got  ail  the  svmpathy' 
he  could  have  wished  for  his  cause,  material  help  was  lacking  and 
none  of  the  great  powers  made  it  their  business  to  interfere  with  the 
Austrian  Emperor  in  his  treatment  of  Hungary.  After  Hungary's 
defeat  in  1879,  an  autocratic  military  rule  was  established  in  Hun- 
gary, prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  language,  confiscating  all 
Bbcrties  and  privileges  of  a  free  people.  This  lasted  nearly  20  years 
when  the  coimtry  at  last  gave  up  hope  to  get  lielp  from  France  and 
England  and  in  order  to  load  at  least  the  normal  life  of  a  State, 
it  submitted  to  the  so-called  compromise  of  1867,  by  which  Hungary 
was  granted  in  internal  affairs  an  autonomy,  but  the  direction  of  her 
foreign  policy  and  the  control  of  her  army  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  king. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  this  biirf 
survey  of  Hungarian  history  gives  you  the  key  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  Himganan  people  when  the  great  war  broke  out  in  191  i 
The  Hapsburg  ruler  bemg  the  absolute  master  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
nan  army  and  the  sole  director  of  the  monarchy's  foreign  policr. 
Hungary  was  handed  over,  boxmd  hand  and  toot,  to  the  shortsighteii, 
selfish  interests  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  countir, 
its  men,  its  riches,  its  political  future,  were  being  sacrificed  for  the 
dynastical  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Western  Europe, 
which  had  refused  Hungary  its  help  in  1848  and  forced  it  to  submit 
to  the  Hapsbui^an  yoke  in  1867,  saw  in  1914  the  resources  of  Hungarj 
used  against  her.  But  can  you  blame  for  it  Hungary?  No  more 
than  you  can  blame  the  Croatians,  the  Serbians,  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  and  of  Austria  that,  though  their  hearts 
were  set  against  the  Hapsourgs,  they  submitted  to  the  iron  rule  ol 
war  which  lorced  them  by  the  power  of  martial  law  to  join  the  colois 
of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Still  even  the  compromise  of  1867  was  unable  to  stifle  the  Hun- 
garian people's  desire  for  deliverance.  The  Independence  Party. 
which  did  not  recognize  the  dualistic  pact,  grew  constantly  in  number 
and  influence.  Count  Karolyi,  the  leader  of  the  Independents 
Party,  went  in  January,  1914,  to  Paris  where  he  had  a  conferenoe 
with  President  Poincare,  asking  his  help  for  Himgary's  struggle  k 
freedom.  From  Paris  Count  Karolyi  went  to  the  United  Sutes  ui 
order  to  ask  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  to  help  him  in  te 
fight  for  the  justice  of  their  native  land.  Three  months  later  he 
returned  once  more  to  the  United  States  bent  upon  organizing 
American  help  for  their  fight  for  independence.  The  outbreak  o\ 
the  war  foima  Karolyi  in  America,  which  he  immediately  left,  and. 
after  having  been  interned  for  a  brief  period  in  France,  he  went  h^^^ 
to  Hungary.  He  did  not  keep  back  his  disapproval  of  the  war.  H* 
openly  agitated  against  Germany.  He  frankly  declared  that  hi? 
svmpathies  were  with  the  Allies.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  c* 
the  committee,  just  imagine  what  this  really  meant.  But  though 
in  war  times  the  life  of  one  man  does  not  coimt  much,  the  power* 
that  were  then  did  not  dare  to  touch  Count  Karolyi,  because  tbej 
knew  that  the  people  behind  him  would  rise  in  anger  and  crush  theffl 
should  they  make  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  All  intimidatioib 
notwithstanding,  he  went  on  with  the  work  of  enlightening  th* 
country  and  fixing  frankly  the  responsibility  for  the  worid  vti. 
And  then,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  his  message 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  people  everywhere  listened  with  raptuff 
and  it  seemed  that  a  new  Moses  had  arrived  who  from  the  heiriit*  « 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  announced  the  14  new  commandmefli^ 
of  a  Grt)d  of  justice  and  righteousness.  The  self-determination  * 
the  people  and  the  principle  that  no  territories  should  be  shifty 
from  one  State  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  people  wbo 
live  upon  those  territories,  soimded  like  the  bugle  call  of  a  new  woric 
in  which  justice  and  fairness  would  rule. 

To  the  Hxmgarian  people  President  Wilson's  14  points  meant  w^ 
materialization  of  their  fondest  hopes  for  freedom  and  independency 
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to  the  dual  monarchy.  The  fighting  power  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  composed  of  three  nationalities  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end. 
The  whole  Austro-Hungarian  Army  began  to  dispand. 

But,  Mr.  Giairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmuttee,  is  it  necessary 
for  me,  after  this  exposition  of  the  (Situation  in  the  dual  monarchy  to 
msist  upon  the  fact  that  through  the  victory  of  the  Allies  the  Hun- 
garian people  have  been  freed  and  made  independent  just  like  the 
otiber  oppressed  people  of  the  Austro-Himgarian  monarchy — ^the 
Czechs,  tne  Poles,  the  Jugo-Slavs  ?  At  last^at  last  Hungary  has 
been  able  to  brin^  her  revolution  of  four  centuries  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion and  indeed  she  established,  shortly  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  14  points,  a  republican  form  of  government  and  a  real  democracy. 

But  unfortimate  is  the  destiny  of  some  nations.  The  very  day 
that  saw  the  birtii  of  the  new  Hungary,  free  from  her  fetters  and  free 
from  the  Hapsburg,  threw  her  into  the  throes  of  another  sort  of 
agony.  Count  Kirolyi,  the  head  of  the  republican  government  of 
Hungary,  signed  the  armistice  made  at  Belgrade,  which  stated  that 
the  Entente  powers  should  occupy  Hungary  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  it  was  understood  that  troops  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
which  coveted  Hungarian  territones,  would  not  form  the  army  of 
occupation. 

As  soon  as  the  Hungarian  Army  disbanded,  however,  Czechs, 
Serbians,  and  Roumanians  flooded  the  coimtry,  passed  the  demarca- 
tion lines,  and  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  soon  in.  their  possession^ 
leaving  o^y  Budapest,  and  a  few  surrounding  counties  in  Hungarian 
hands.     The  armistice  expr^lv  stated  that  m  the  temtones  occu- 

Eied  by  Entente  troops  the  civil  administration  should  remain  in  the 
ands  of  the  Hungarians  and  that  the  troops  would  not  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  domestic  affairs,  but  the  invaders  drove  awaj 
Hungarian  employees  of  the  Groyemment  and  put  in  their  own  o£^ 
cials  and  then  declared  the  territories  occupied  by  them  a  part  of 
their  own  countrv^  because  they  had  established  a  government  in 
them.  They  pronibited  the  speaking  of  the  Hiingarian  language; 
they  closed  up  communications  from  these  district  to  the  rest  of 
Hungary.  The  country  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Czechs,  Serbians,  and  Koumanians,  unable  to  have  any  contact  with 
the  outside  world  or  even  to  communicate  with  two-thirds  of  her  own 
population.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  in  or  out.  No  mail  passed 
through.  Transportation  was  cut  off,  with  the  result  that  the  people 
could  not  get  food  even  from  other  parts  of  their  own  coimtry  and 
thev  were  starving  and  being  driven  to  desperation. 

Count  Karolyi  protested  to  the  Entente  against  the  violation  of  all 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  against  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  troops 
of  occupation,  which  even  began  using  corporal  punishment.  He 
implored  repeatedly  the  statesmen  at  Paris  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
to  permit  him  to  present  Hungary's  side,  to  plead  for  her  rights,  to 
throw  light  upon  the  true  conditions  of  affairs.  But  an  answer  never 
came. 

Then  people  b^an  to  doubt  that  justice  woiild  be  done  to  Himgary.. 
They  lost  their  hope  in  the  future.    They  received  no  word  of  encour- 

S;ement  from  Paris;  they  saw  only  that  the  neighboring  countries  of 
ungary,  not  satisfied  to  have  regained  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, were  carried  away  now  by  imperialism  and  coveted  the  land, 
the  coal,  the  woods,  the  gold,  the  ore  mines,  and  the  most  fertile 
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parts  of  Hungary.  And  the  Hungarian  people  realized  that  thus  dis- 
memhered  this  country  would  be  imable  to  exist.  And  they  askec 
themselves  what  has  become  of  those  beautifiil  American  prinrinlft 
laid  down  in  the  14  points  of  President  Wilson?  Oh,  how  t!iev 
trusted  America,  how  they  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  those  enuncia- 
tions, how  they  pinned  their  fate,  their  future,  the  whole  existence  of 
their  country  to  that  wonderful  message  from  Washington,  aiinounr- 
ing  the  beginning  of  a  new,  better  world.  And  now,  here  they  were, 
victims  of  the  violations  of  the  armistice  terms,  their  country  overrun, 
dismembered,  crushed  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence and  in  the  name  of  it. 

No  wonder,  when  on  top  of  all  this  the  Paris  peace  conference  jrare 
permission  to  the  Roumanians  to  advance  still  farther  with  iheir 
armies,  that  the  prestige  of  Count  Karolyi,  which  was  based  upon  hi* 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Allies,  crumbled  to  pieces  in  the  teeth  c»f 
these  facts,  that  he  then  threw  up  his  hands,  resigned  his  office,  and 
the  reins  of  the  Government  were  seized  by  Bela  Kun,  the  Bolshe^:l 
leader  and  former  secretary  of  Lenine. 

I  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  in  Hungary.  They  are  known  to  you  all,  Senators,  But 
when,  after  having  tolerated  for  four  months  the  despicable  rule  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Hungary,  the  Paris  peace  conference  finally  sent  « 
message  to  the  people  of  Himgary  giving  them  one  week's  time  t#» 
overtm-ow  the  Bela  Kun  regime  and  to  form  a  govemxaent  accep  table 
to  the  Allies,  promising  in  that  case  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  and  the 
beo^inniri^  of  actual  peace  negotiations,  the  Hungarians  found  yet  in 
spite  of  all  their  misiortmies  lorce  and  energy  enough  to  chase  awav 
Bela  Kun  and  his  satellites  and  to  form  a  government  which  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  AUies.  But  did  they  keep  faith  with 
Hungary?  IVentv-four  hours  after  the  constitution  of  the  upv 
government,  which  inmiediately  disbanded  the  Red  troops,  xht 
Koumanians  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Hungary  once  m(»re  wa5 
without  an  armed  force  ana  they  marched  into  Budapest  and  occupied 
the  capital  of  Hungary.  They  overthrew  the  new  gov^iunenu 
installed  the  Archduke  Joseph,  a  Hapsbui^,  as  governor  of  tie 
countrv,  and  then  having  allied  themselves  with  the  old  reactioour 
forces  Degan  to  pillage  and  to  plimder  the  country.  The  Paris  peac* 
conference  protested  against  Roumanian  conduct,  demanded  that  t^ 
Roumanian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Budapest.  Tb< 
Roumanians,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  and  are  still  in  Bud*- 

f^est.  America  sent  a  very  strong  protest,  calling  attention  to  iLe 
act  that  robbing  babies'  hospitals  and  thereby  causing  the  death  o*: 
18  sick  babies  on  one  day  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  prmciples  which 
the  world  has  been  pretending  it  has  been  fighting  for  during  the  la^i 
five  years. 

According  to  a  cable  dispatch  of  the  New  York  Times  dated  AuOT^f 
26,  a  list  of  plunder  taken  out  of  Hungary  since  August  17  rearficfi 
Paris  that  day.  It  includes  everything  from  typewriters  to  1 10  rv* 
horses  and  many  other  animals  from  the  Hungarian  Govenunecit 
stud  farms.  Thousands  of  Hungarian  workmen  have  been  thn*^^ 
out  of  work  by  the  removal  of  all  maohinerv  from  the  faottiritfi  i:» 
which  they  were  employed.  Four  thousana  telephones  have  bc<a 
taken  from  private  homes.  The  Roiunanians  have  taken  Hi)  vec 
cent  of  the  Hungarian  locomotives,  practically  all  the  pnaseager 
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equipment,  and  5,000  freight  cars.  All  these  items  are  taken  as 
samples  from  a  much  longer  list  of  plunder  removed  only  in  four  or 
five  days.  Before  that  had  gone  cattle  and  food.  In  other  words, 
adds  the  Times  correspondent,  Roumania  is  doing  to  Hungary 
exactly  what  Germany  aid  to  Belgiimi. 

Witn  this  difference,  however,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  whatever  abominations  were  committed  in  Belgium 
they  accomplished  in  time  of  war,  which  is,  of  course,  no  excuse, 
but  an  explanation.  War  is  cruel,  war  is  ruthless,  war  is  brutality, 
war  is  hell.  But  now — ^now  the  Paris  peace  conference  has  drawn 
up  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  ^arantee 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  deal  out  justice.  Now — now  there  is  no 
war  any  longer,  but  an  armistice,  if  not  peace  altogether.  And  jret, 
Koumania,  a  charter  member  of  the  lea^e  of  nations,  is  violating 
all  the  laws  of  nations  as  well  as  those  of  humanity,  and  she  is  not 

!)revented  by  the  other  great  charter  members  of  this  so-called 
ea^e  of  peace,  to  pilfer  and  plunder  and  rob  and  crush  an  exhausted 
and  unfortunate  nation. 

The  American  press  almost  unanimously  condemned  Roumanians 
behavior,  one  or  two  apologists  remarking  that  Roumania  was  only 
taking  back  what  Gen.  Makenzen  has  taken  out  of  Roumania.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you,  Senators,  that  whatever  Makenzen  and  the  German 
armies  may  have  taken  out  of  Roumania,  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  ever  giving  to  Hungary  anything  they  took.  But  even  had  Hun- 
garian &oops  themselves  during  the  war  robbed  Roumania — ^which 
they  never  did — retaliation  robbery  during  the  period  of  the  armis- 
tice, with  the  peace  conference  sitting  at  raris  and  with  the  charter 
of  a  league  of  peace  ready  for  adoption,  is  against  the  new  rules  of  a 
virtuous  world. 

What  is  one  of  the  main  rules  of  this  new  world  ?  The  self-deter- 
mination of  people.  Now,  are  the  people  of  Hungary  to  be  asked 
whether  they  want  to  belong  to  another  country  ?  Are  they  to  be 
asked  whether  they  want  to  give  practically  all  tneir  woods,  all  their 
coal  mines,  all  their  metals,  all  their  salt  mines  and  the  richest 
wheat-growing  parte  of  their  country  to  foreign  nations  as  it  is 
intended  to  take  them  from  them.  Are  they  to  be  asked  whether 
they  want  to  tear  to  pieces  their  1 ,000-year-old  association  ?  Whether 
they  want  to  be  subject  to  foreign  rule?    Is  there  going  to  be  a 

Fleoiscite  in  Himgary  ?  A  plebiscite  held  under  proper  s^eguards  ? 
mean  by  that  tnat  no  army  of  the  nations  which  means  to  profit 
by  territorial  aggrandizement  should  be  permitted  in  the  territory 
where  the  vote  will  be  taken,  but  neutral,  possibly  American  troops, 
should  look  out  for  the  free  expression  of  the  wiU  of  the  people. 

In  this  respect  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  nationalities 
of  Hungary — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Slovaks — have  migrated  into 
the  Hungarian  territory.  They  were  permitted  to  keep  their  lan- 
guage and  nationality  and  all  that  was  demanded  of  tnem  was  to 
he  good  Hungarian  citizens,  and  they  were  that,  they  are  that  even 
now.  Race  is  not  everything;  a  nation  means  more  than  race;  it 
means  geographical  unity,  common  culture,  common  tradition, 
common  history,  common  ideals.  Ask  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary 
whether  they  want  to  be  Czechs  and  they  will  answer  no.  In  fact, 
they  have  a  few  months  ago  founded  in  the  city  of  Kassa  a  Slovak 
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republic  which  was  suppressed  by  armed  force  of  the  Czechs.  Ask 
the  000,000  Magyars  and  Saxons  (also  Hungarians  by  feeing  and 
thought)  whether  they  want  to  become  Serbians  or  Roumaoiana. 
Ask  even  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania  whether  they  ^rant  Co 
become  part  of  one  of  the  most  autocratically  ruled  countries— 
Roumama — ^instead  of  being  part  of  a  free  democracy  and  liberty- 
loving  country  as  Hungary.  A  plebiscite,  therefore,  is  the  onlv  jnr, 
and  equitable  means  of  solving  tne  problem  of  Hungary,  and  f  prtj 
of  you.  Senators,  do  not  ^ve  your  consent  to  any  Hungarian  treat; 
of  peace  which  would.,  shift  Hungarian  territory  to  anotlier  StatV 
witnout  the  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  tnose  territories. 

Now,  this  leads  me,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  lea^e  of 
nations.  Should  any  injustice  be  done  to  Hungary^ — ^it  is  not  impos- 
sible— ^will  then  this  league  furnish  the  means  of  right  in  the  fntnrp 
wrongs  done  to  Hungary? 

No,  Senators.  This  ''league  of  injustice"  intends  to  btdld  ar. 
impregnable  and  indestructible  Chinese  wall  around  the  subjugated 
races;  a  wall  as  high  as  to  shut  out  all  ra^s  of  hope  for  liberation:  & 
wall  so  strong  through  the  united  cooperation  of  the  mightiest  nation* 
of  the  earth  as  to  imbue  the  peoples  which  had  been  caught  in  th^ 
diplomatic  net  of  the  Pans  peace  conference,  as  the  Hungarians,  cr 
else  had  been  ignored  by  it,  as  the  Iiish,  with  the  paralyzmg  knowl- 
edge of  their  utter  impotency  to  escape  and  to  be  free  again.  Instead 
of  loy  it  brings  sorrow,  instead  of  Ught  it  sheds  darkness,  instead  cf 
rightmg  wron^  it  commits  new  ones,  instead  of  developing  int<r> 
nationfd  law  it  makes  the  law  of  egotism  international  instead  of 
heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  world;  it  means  the  doom  of  all  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind  toward  universal  justice,  faimra^ 
and  square  deal. 

It  does  all  that  with  a  deceiving  smile  and  with  an  abtmdanc^  of 
hypocritically  sweet  words.  Some  years  ago  The  Devil,  a  wondier- 
fully  clever  and  highly  successful  play  by  a  Himgarian  author,  wa> 
shown  throughout  the  United  States.  This  devil  was  different  froa 
the  evil  figure  as  it  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  world.  In  lookb? 
at  him  you  would  not  know  him,  he  had  neither  horns  nor  a  point^ 
beard,  nor  was  he  lame.  On  the  contraiy  he  was  smooih-faiced* 
elegant  of  figure,  showing  the  manners  of  a  pohshed  gentleman. 
wearing  the  finest  clothes  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  and  sayiD^ 
brilliant  things,  so  brilliant,  indeed,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  p«r* 
verting  the  mind  of  a  most  virtuous  lady  into  looking  upon  higblr 
improper  things  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  angelic  virtue.  Yet^  im» 
virtuous  fair  lady  ever  was  seduced  by  more  alluring  phrases  azA 
niore  high-sounding  promises  than  a  war-worn  world  is  now  tempte^ 
to  believe  that  this  league  of  brutal  force  is  a  league  of  peace.  Tics 
league  of  nations  indeed  is  Satan  in  evening  clothes,  Lucner  masqurr- 
ading  as  the  Ansel  of  Paris,  but  when  you  look  closer  to  it  too  tiril 
discover  tmder  the  dark  shadows  of  the  white  wings  the  hoofs  of  thr 
devil.  And  by  God,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commiltiv 
you  have  looked  close  and  you  have  discovered  articles  10  and  r 
and  the  other  unmistakable  signs  of  his  satanic  majesty. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman  .and  gentlemen,  that  this  body  n  apt 
making  the  treaty.  As  far  as  my  tmowledse  goes,  the  peace  treats 
with  Himgary  is  ready  but  not  submitted  yet.    These  teiritorui 
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spoils  are  daims  of  foreign  neighboring  countries  put  forth  before  the 
pMBaoe  conf er^ice. 

It  is  understood  that  the  most  extreme  claims  have  been  granted. 
Therefore,  in  looking  at  this  map.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  you  will  get  a  full  knowledge,  as  exact  and  full  a 
laiowledge  as  it  is  possible  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  Our  plea  is 
this:  We  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, upon  your  firm  stand  upon  the  question  of  the  league  of  na- 
tions, and  we  implore  you  that  at  a  time  when  the  Hungarian  treaty 
will  come  before  you  and  before  the  Senate  you  shaU  do  justice  and 
be  fair  and  magnanimous  with  Htmgary. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  EEVBT  BABACS. 

If  it  please  the  conunittee,  I  would  Uke  to  make  just  a  few  remarks 
to  complement  Mr.  Piv&ny's  address. 

Firstly,  I  would  Uke  to  call  yoiu*  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  ^Umpse  of  the  true  situation  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  parts  of  Himgary  to  be  taken  away  from  her  and  the 
racial  make-up  of  their  population,  without  having  to  go  to  Hungary, 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  there  are  great  multitudes  of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
extraction  who,  or  whose  parents  or  grandparents,  hailed  from 
districts  of  Hungary  that  are  now  imder  the  rule  of  some  claimant  of 
Hungarian  territory,  even  though  no  formal  treaty  has  yet  sanctioned 
the  territorial  chanjges,  and  that  great  multitudes  of  Hungarians, 
hailing  from  such  districts,  reside  in  this  coimtry  who,  while  not  yet 
fully  naturalized  have,  at  all  times,  done  their  full  duty  toward  the 
United  States.  A  closer  scrutiny  will  also  reveal  that  from  a  great 
many  countries,  included  in  the  disputed  areas,  more  Hungarians 
emigrated  to  America  than  people  of  other  races. 

l^e  mere  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
America  alone  who  come  from  the  very  parts  of  Hungary  that  are  to 
be  permanently  annexed  to  other  countries,  and  who  are,  undoubtedly, 
of  the  Hungarian  race,  ought  to  serve  and  be  accepted  as  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  total  lack  of  justification  of  the  proposed  terri- 
torial changes.  For  the  only  acceptable  rebuttal  of  this  evidence 
would  be  for  the  other  side  to  claim  that  this  numerical  relation 
between  Hungarians  and  non-Hungarians  from  those  countries  exists 
in  America  only  and  that  the  numerical  relation  is  quite  different  in 
the  countries  themselves.  This,  however,  would  finally  and  com- 
pletely dispose  of  the  cry  of  Hungarian  oppression  in  those  sections 
of  Hungary,  for  who  could  be  made  to  beheve  that  the  oppressors 
leave  their  country  in  greater  numbers  than  the  oppressed  ones  ? 

The  fact  I  referred  to  ought  also  to  act  as  a  warning  that  no  peace 
of  any  duration  can  be  established  with  such  territorial  changes,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  it  ought  to  indicate  that  a  close  and  fair  scrutiny 
of  the  fate  of  Hungary  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  prove 
of  great  force  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  great  masses  of  good 
Americans  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  altruism  of  America,  their 
country. 

As  a  second  remark,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  feature 
of  the  situation  that  to  my  knowledge  has  not  yet  received  due  con- 
sideration. 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  boon  this  peace  is  going  v 
prove  for  new  Hungary  which,  though  ahom  of  &  lar^e  part  of  bt; 
territory,  will  at  last  and  at  least  be  able  to  live  the  life  of  an  inde- 
pendent, self-governing,  happy  nation. 

Mr.  Piv&ny  has  proved,  conclusively,  the  impossibility  of  a  satis- 
factory physical  existence  of  such  a  new  Hungary,  because  she  woul-: 
be  without  most  of  the  indispensable  economic  requirements.  Bur 
nations  are  like  human  beings.  Physical  life  alone  is  not  wortb 
living  without  a  spiritual  life.  Of  what  use  is  the  strongest,  healthiest 
body,  and  how  long  can  such  a  body  exist,  if  there  is  no  soul  to  direct 
its  actions  ?  Of  wnat  use  is,  as  a  nation,  the  largest  area  of  l&s«l 
inhabited  by  the  greatest  multitude  of  people,  if  there  is  no  nationii 
soul,  no  national  spirit  to  direct  its  career  ? 

And  it  is  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  the  Himgarian  nation  the  propo<*t; 
disintegration  of  Hungary  threatens  with  extinction.  For  most  "f 
the  places  and  regions  to  wliich  are  attached  the  most  sacred  tn^li- 
tions  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  which  formed  the  comer  sU»n^ 
of  her  culture  and  civilization,  woiQd  be  lost  to  her. 

To  give  just  a  few  illustrations:  Pozony  (Pressburg),  for  centuri<v 
the  capital  and  coronation  city;  Kassa,  the  resting  place  of  Rakora. 
the  hero  of  the  greatest  popular  uprising  against  the  Hapsbiap- 
Monok,  the  birthplace  of  Louis  Kossuth;  Mimkacs,  a  landmark  'm 
the  road  the  Magyars  took  when  they  entered  their  future  home  an\i 
the  bhthplace  of  Michael  Munkacsy;  Komarom,  the  native  tovii  J 
Maurus  Jokai,  are  to  be  under  Czecho-Slovak  rule. 

Kolozsvar,  so  closely  connected  with  and  symbolic  of  the  glori<»us 
part  Transylvania  played  in  the  history  of  the  Himgarian  natio|i 
and  of  the  entire  civihzed  world;  Torda,  where  Hunyadi,  the  Turii 
beater,  first  saw  the  light,  the  land  of  the  Szeklers,  these  heroes  <^! 
Himgary's  many  fights  for  liberty;  Arad,  the  Hungarian  Golgotb. 
where  the  13  martyrs  were  executed  on  October  6,  1849,  and  wh^^^ 
most  of  them  were  buried,  are  to  become  the  possession,  and  w 
already  occupied  by  Roumania. 

Bacs  County  and  other  parts  of  southern  Himgary  which  are  iC 
of  reminders  of  the  battles  with  the  Turks  and  oi  the  revolutii>n  I'f 
1848-49,  are  to  be  ruled  by  Serbia.  The  birthplace  of  Francis  Li**:* 
is  coveted  by  German  Austria. 

There  would  be  no  shrine  left  where  Hungarian  could  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  pay  homage  to  the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  gain  inspint^vn 
for  continued  noble  efforts.  All  those  great  traditions  would  be  sup*  :- 
seded  by  the  one  sad  knowledge  that  mey  were  all  in  vain,  that  \h^ 
are  lost  forever. 

I  dare  say,  therefore,  that  to  take  away  all  this  tenitoiy  free 
Hungary  means  the  killing  of  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  A^: 
how  long  could  and  would  it  be  a  nation  with  her  soul  torn  out! 

And  still,  I  do  not  hesitate  stating  that  if  the  future  of  worlc^ 
democracy  and  the  success  of  the  plans  to  secure  permanent  p«*^ 
demand  that  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Hnngaijl)^ 
offered  as  a  sacrifice;  if  the  best  interests  of  civilization  are  serrw  b^ 
eliminating  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Hungary  a^  ^^ 
factors  and  hj  replacing  them  by  the  Servian  and  Koumaniao  ni- 
tions;  if  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  self-detenninatKC 
of  nations  and  nationalities  can  not  be  made  complete  and  connotes? 
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without  depriyin^  the  Hungarians  and  other  races  inhabiting  old 
Hungary,  of  exercising  that  right,  in  punishment  for  belonging  to  the 
vanquished  participants  of  the  world  s  war;  if  all  these  presumptions 
and  suppositions  are  well  taken  then,  though  with  a  bleeding  heart 
and  an  agonized  soul,  I  recant  all  I  said,  with  honest  conviction,  and 
based  upon  what  I  know  to  be  honest  truths  in  the  cause  of  Hungary. 

But  1  fear  not  that  the  verdict  of  this  committee  and  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate  will  place  me  in  such  a  position.  I  trust  that  this 
verdict  will  be  such  as  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  old  Hungary.  As 
long  as  the  Senate  of  America  refuses  to  sanction  Hungary's  dismem- 
berment, there  will  be  a  Hungary,  a  Hungarian  nation. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  close  my  remarks  with  what  Dr.  Pivdny 
said  in  the  beginning  of  his  remarks.  I  want  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation  for  the 
courtesy  that  you  have  extended  to  us.  We  came  here  directly  from 
a  convention  of  the  Himgarian-American  Federation,  held  in  Cleve- 
land yesterday  and  the  day  before,  where  several  hundred  delegates 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  old  American 
citizens  of  the  second  gencfration.  As  they  bade  us  good-by  they 
gave  us  their  blessing  with  the  hope  that  our  mission  would  be  suc- 
cessful.   Once  more  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

STATEHEFT  OF  MB.  C.  TELFORD  ESICKSOF. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  you  will  understand 
Mith  what  appreciation  we  appear  before  you  to-day,  when  we  tell 
you  that  during  the  eight  months  in  which  the  fate  of  Albania  has 
been  hanging  in  the  bfuance  before  the  peace  conference,  this  is  the 
first  and  sole  opportunity  we  have  had  to  present  our  case  before  a 
deliberative  body  upon  its  own  merits.  Before  the  Greek  commission 
in  Paris  we  were  asked  to  appear  in  rebuttal  of  their  claims  to  por- 
tions of  Albanian  territory,  but  there  was  never  a  commission  ap- 
pointed in  the  peace  conference  to  consider  Albania's  claims.  There 
was  never  an  opportunity  given  the  Albanian  delegation  to  appear 
before  any  other  delegation  as  a  body  or  any  other  commission.  I 
say  this  in  order  to  express  more  fully  than  I  could  otherwise  oxu* 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  this  morning. 

oenator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Erickson  ? 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explam  just  who  the  Albanian  delegates  at 
Paris  represented.    Did  they  represent  the  provisional  government  ? 

Mr.  £;rickson.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  head  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Turkan-Pasha  was  the  head  of  the  delegation  and 
Mchmet  Bey  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Moses.  Where  was  its  seat  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  At  Durazzo. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  that  Government  exercising  governmental 
functions  through  any  portion  of  Albania  ?  . 

AIr»  Erickson.  No,  because  Albania  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
military  forces  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with  small  parts 
by  Greece,  Serbia,  and  through  this  military  occupation  the  civil 
government  was  extinguished. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  three  great  powers.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Bussia,  now   known   as    the  secret  pact  of 
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London,    the    following    are    the    stipulations    with    reference  lo 
Albania: 

Article  6.  Italy  shall  obtain  in  full  ownership  Valona,  the  island  of  Swnxt 
and  territory  of  sufficient  extent  to  assure  her  against  dangers  of  a  military  kind- 
approximately  between  the  Biver  Voiussa  to  the  north  and  east,  and  the  diatzirt  o- 
Cmmara  to  the  south. 

Article  7.  Having  obtained  *  *  *  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  Italy  undertake,  c 
the  event  of  a  small  autonomous  and  neutralized  State  being  formetf  in  Albania.  b2 
to  oppose  the  possible  desire  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  to  pardtioo  ik 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Albania  between  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Gnvrt 
The  southern  coasts  of  Albania,  from  the  frontier  of  the  Italian  territory  of  Valoiu  i 
Gape  Stylos,  is  to  be  neutralized.  To  Italy  will  be  conceded  the  right  of  condixtiK 
the  foreign  relations  of  Albania;  in  any  case  Italy  will  be  bound  to  seciue  for  Albm 
a  territory  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  its  frontiers  to  join  those  of  Greece  ix^i 
Serbia  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Ochrida. 

From  note  2:  The  following  districts  on  the  Adriatic  shall  by  the  work  of  tb 
Entente  Powers  be  included  in  the  territory  of  Croatia,  Serbia,  and  MonU'iwep 
*  *  *  to  the  south  of  the  Adriatic  where  Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  intPnstH 
the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Planca  to  the  River  Drin  ♦  *  *  and  St.  Giovanni  ii 
Medua.  The  port  of  Durazzo  can  be  assigned  to  the  independent  MobamntftiA:) 
State  of  Albania. 

Supplemental  y  to  this  pact  must  be  included  the  receat  agreemeDi 
entered  into  between  Italy  and  Greece,  reported  to  be  as  follow?: 
Greece  to  support  Italy's  claim  to  Valona  and  rlinderland,  and  also  h«* 
aim  to  be  mandatorjr  power  over  the  *^  Independent,  MahommedM 
State  of  Albania;*'  m  compensation  for  which,  Italy  supports  \ht 
claims  of  Greece  to  Southern  Albania,  or  Northern  Epirus,  as  th« 
Greeks  call  it.  Presmnably  Jugoslavia  will  be  offered  the  fsiine 
terms,  Italy  supporting  her  claims  to  Albanian  territory  to  the  iwnl 
and  northeast  as  intimated  in  the  pact  above  quoted. 

That  will  leave  to  the  '*  Independent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Aftn- 
nia,''  an  area  of  about  6,200  sauare  miles  (a  little  larger  than  the  StiW 
of  Connecticut),  and  a  population  of  approximatdy  400,000.  TTu* 
cities  of  Scutari,  Kortcha,  Valona,  Argyrocastro,  Tepelin,  Delvm<>. 
the  ports  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Valona,  and  Santa  Quawnti 
will  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  amputations  (Vranje  and  Dulcigno  bj 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the  highlands  of  Hoti,  Gruda,  Plava,  Gu^ign^. 
the  province  of  Kossova,  containing  over  800,000  Albanians,  with  ti^ 
cities  and  districts  of  Ipek,  Jakova,  Prisrend,  Mitrovitza,  Pristtbi 
Ushkup,  Dibra,  Struga,  Ochrida,  and  the  province  of  CharaerU,  bj 
the  treaty  of  London,  1913)  which  have  been  performed  during  lb* 
last  50  years. 

This  Torso,  labeled  ''The  Independent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Al- 
bania'' and  consigned  to  Italy  lor  a  '*  painless  death,"  constitutes, 
gentlemen,  a  ''Shantimg"  in  the  Balkans,  which  you  will  see  upcoi 
investigation  is  a  more  unscrupulous,  cruel,  immoral,  and  dangfT'O-' 
adventure  in  national  spoliation  than  is  Japan's  in  China,  remui 
me  for  a  moment  to  draw  a  parallel:  Shantung  taken  away  from  Cud* 
leaves  280,000,000  Chinese  and  nearly  nineteen-twentieths  of  bi-: 
territory  intact.  If  this  pact  is  carried  out  in  Albania,  less  thmi  oD^ 
third  of  her  legitimate  territory  and  about  one-sixth  of  her  populntion 
will  remain,  not  free  and  independent,  but  under  an  Italian  prot^ 
torate,  against  the  protest  and  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  resoluu* 
will  of  the  entire  Albanian  population  in  the  Balkans,  numbcnng 
2,500,000  souls. 

In  short,  it  contemplates  the  deliberate  assassination  of  a  ratt, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  our  Chridtii^' 
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ivilization.  Once  more:  Japan  did  not  take  Shantung  from  China. 
>ut  from  Germany — an  enemy  in  war.  By  this  pact  it  is  proposed 
o  sieze  and  dismember  an  independent  State  whicn  had  been  created 
lud  instituted  by  these  very  powers  (plus  Germany  and  Austria)  in 
>ecember,  1912;  they,  themselves,  assuming  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  saf guarding  the  '^  independence,  neutrahty,  and  territorial 
ntegrity  of  the  Albanian  State."  Again,  Kiaochow  had  been  in 
lermany's  hands  for  20  years;  she  had  acquired  it  by  treaty  with 
3hina,  ti)  which  the  great  powers  had  acquiesced.  She  had  invested 
arge  sums  of  money  in  improvements  there,  and  Japan  by  her 
.reatv  with  the  powers  merely  acquires  these  rights  and  possessions. 
)n  tte  other  hand,  Valona  is  and  always  has  been  an  integral  part 
if  the  Albanian  State.  No  Italians  had  residence  there;  no  Itahan 
)r  other  foreign  capital,  enemy  or  otherwise,  had  been  invested  in 
mprovements.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  right  or  justice 
ipon  which  to  base  Italy ^s  claim,  unless  it  be  tjie  '* Shade"  of  Julius 
]Jaesar,  for  it  did  once  pertain  to  his  possessions,  as  did  most  of  the 
•est  of  Europe.  In  three  particulars,  however,  the  two  Shantungs 
ire  alike:  Both  are  representatives  of  ancient  civilizations,  both  are 
•ich  in  natural  resources,  and  both  are  being  despoiled  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Allies — ^far  more 
loyal  certainly  than  many  others  who  to-day  are  sharing  richly  in 
the  spoils  of  war.  Permit  me  a  word  of  amplification  on  the  last 
two  points:  Just  behind  Valona  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  exten- 
sive valley  in  Albania  with  a  large  river  flowing  through  the  midst 
For  irrigation.  Colonized  by  Italians  and  put  under  their  intensive 
cultivation  it  would  be  a  gold  mine  of  revenue.  In  addition  there 
are  proven  oil  deposits,  lakes  of  asphalt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  many 
other  minerals,  besides  large  and  very  valuable  forests.  The  ex- 
ploiting of  these,  with  the  customs  revenues  which  can  be  easily 
concentrated  at  Valona,  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to  Italy'** 
bankrupt  treasury,  provided  America  can  be  persuaded  to  loan  hei 
the  necessary  funds  for  operation. 

I  affirm,  too,  that  Albania  was,  so  far  as  her  circumstances  per- 
mitted her  to  be,  absolutely  loyal  to  the  allied  cause.  However, 
bear  this  in  mind,  please:  That  her  neighbors — Serbia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro,  with  whom  she  would  naturally  be  aUied,  had  less  than 
three  jears  before  done  their  utmost  to  destroy  the  Albanian'  State 
and  divide  it  among  them;  that  actually  a  miUion  and  a  half  Alban- 
ians, and  half  their  territory  had  been  taken  away  from  her  and  given 
to  these  States  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  1913;  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  population  imder  their  foreign  master,  thanks  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  other  eye-witnesses,  had  been 
8uch  as  to  stir  the  soul  of  Europe  and  America,  as  Belgium  was 
destined  to  do  later;  that  Austrian  and  Italian  ambitions  in  the 
Balkans,  of  which  Albania  was  to  be  the  victim,  were  well  understood 
hy  every  Albanian;  that  furthermore,  their  territory  was  early 
invaded  bv  foreign  armies,  Italians,  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Austrians, 
who  were  nghting  over  their  soil,  while  Essad  Pasha  and  his  reaction- 
aries were  terrorizing  the  central  part  much  as  Villa  has  done  northern 
Mexico.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  could  one  in  justice  demand 
of  them  imder  the  circumstances — ^victims  as  they  were,  whichever 
way  the  scales  turned,  facing  the  danger  of  further  mutilation, 
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enslavement,  and  even  death.  Yet  this  is  what  happened  there: 
When  the  Serbians  retreated  through  Albania,  not  onfy  were  they 
not  molested,  but  food  and  succor  were  freely  bestowed  bv  thV 
Albanians  out  of  their  own  extreme  poverty.  When  the  F*rench 
came  to  Kortcha  and  encouraged  the  Albanians  with  hopes  of 
national  freedom,  by  permitting  them  to  organize  the  Kx^rtcba 
RepubUc,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  recruit  a  battaUon  of  Albanian 
sharpshooters,  which  did  valiant  service  for  the  Allies,  as  the  folloir- 
ing  citation  proves:  *'The  First  Battalion  of  Albanian  Sharpshooti^r? 
After  having  distinguished  itself  in  the  battles  of  Strelza,  of  Ostnv 
vitza,  and  Kamia,  as  well  as  the  battles  of  Bofnia,  under  the  energeti^^ 
leadership  of  its  commander.  Major  Holtz,  has  shown  the  m<)ft 
excellent  military  qualities  and  proved  itself  to  be  a  troop  of  the  fct 
class.  Serving  alwaj^s  as  the  vanguard  of  our  troops,  it  has  alwHjr 
been  taking  the  lead  in  incessantly  driving  the  enemy  without  giving 
him  time  to  breathe,  and  by  capturing  hundreds  of  prisoners  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  war  material."  This  citation  was  issued  Nr 
Gen.  Henry,  commander  of  the  French  Army  of  the  Orient.  an«i 
Maj.  Revnard-Lespinasse,  governor-delegate  of  the  territory  of  Kor- 
cha,  adds  this  comment:  ^^This  distinguished  recognition  places  th«- 
battalion  of  Albanian  sharpshooters  among  the  best  regunenis  of 
France." 

When  America  entered  the  war,  hundreds  of  Albanians  hastent^^f 
to  enlist  in  her  armies,  many  of  whom  lie  sleeping  to-day  on  the  hattl*^ 
fields  of  France.  The  Albanians  of  America  likewise  offered  to  rat*- 
a  large  expeditionary  force  to  fight  for  the  allies  and  went  so  far  b> 
to  elect  Lieut.  Col.  Aubrey  Heroert,  of  the  British  Army,  as  theL-- 
commander,  to  which  his  Government  gave  assent;  but  at  the  iu^t 
moment  Italy  refused  hers.  Why  ?  Presumably  she  saw  difficultif*^ 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  her  pact  if  Albania  were  admitted  into  tl* 
circle  of  the  allies:  just  as  the  Balkan  States  had  refused  their?  a* 
the  time  of  the  Balkan  war.  Had  Italy  known  what  little  difFerem  • 
that  was  to  make  (as  witness  China's  case),  the  allies  might  have  h.v\ 
the  services  of  the  Albanians  in  the  Balkans  at  a  time  \raen  it  woulJ 
have  meant  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  war.  The  fatal  weakness  of 
the  Balkan  campaigns  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  native  force,  perfectlj 
acclimated  and  familiar  with  the  territory  and  method  of  warfare 
best  adapted  to  it,  as  the  Albanians  were. 

Another  hundred  thousand  could  have  been  easily  recruited  ami 
set  to  lead  a  campaign  which  would  have  saved  the  Serbian  dfea.<t<r. 
cut  off  commumcation  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Turkoy. 
taken  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  and  perhaps  ended  the  war  a  ye«»r 
sooner.  Naturally,  Albania  w^ould  have  expected  her  independeir**. 
and  evidently  that  was  regarded  as  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

But  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  planni:^ 
Albania's  dismemberment:  That  not  only  are  those  100,000  men  siiii 
there  as  a  fighting  force,  but  scores  of  thousands  besides,  who  an* 

Erepared  to  sned  their  last  drop  of  blood  that  their  countrv  may  bn 
'ee.  The  2,500,000  Albanians,  occupying  one  solid  block  of  texritm 
and  constituting  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  whatever  Uns: 
may  be  flying  over  them — and  there  are  to-day  six — are  no  mort^ 
reconciled  to  them  than  they  were  to  the  Crescent  of  the  Turks.  Hr 
same  spirit  has  turned  then*  blood  to  fire  that  kindled  the  vein*  »<f 
our  forefathers  when  they  forsook  their  plows  and  forges  for  iheir 
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Intlocks  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  and  nothing  can  quench  it  or  . 
ill  it  till  their  country  is  free.  Forty  and  eight  years  ago  when  the 
European  Powers  heartlessly  rejected  her  plea  for  independence  at  * 
he  Berlin  Congress,  became  parties  to  the  Turkish  tyranny  which 
uled  over  them,  besides  giving  portions  of  their  territory  away,  the 
:hole  nation  arose  en  masse  in  armed  rebelUon,  and  neither  the 
*owers  nor  the  Turks  could  force  them  to  surrender  their  territory, 
or  Greece  and  Montenegro  take  it  awav.  Finally  Montenegro's 
lortion  was  changed  to  a  coast  town  which  the  Powers  could  cover 
rith  the  guns  of  their  fleet  and  thus  the  Albanians  were  forced  there 
lito  a  sufien  surrender;  but  Greece  never  got  hers  till  1913  under  the 
Teaty  of  London.  Diu^ing  these  years  the  national  sentiment  in 
dbunia  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  if  the  Italian  Govem- 
(lent  insists  on  pursuing  her  imperialistic  policy  there,  as  she  seems 
letermined  to  do,  it  willmean  *'war  to  the  Knife  and  the  knife  to  the 
lilt,''  so  far  .as  the  Albanians  are  concerned.  In  fact  the  Albanian 
leople,  weary  of  the  endless  uncertainty  of  the  Paris  Conference  in 
egiird  to  their  fate  have  already  begun  to  take  matters  into  their 
»wn  hands,  as  have  those  who  wisn  to  despoil  her,  and  there  is  fighting 
ill  along  the  line  to-day.  Italy  staggering  under  her  colossal  burden 
ii  poverty  and  debt,  from  her  two  wars,  desperately  needs  peace,  but 
he  will  not  find  it  by  her  present  methods  and  policy.  Her  enemies 
md  rivals  know  this  perfectly  well,  hence  their  bland  acquiescence 
0  her  demands  is  with  the  ^'arriere-pensee"  that  the  troubles  she  is 
brewing  for  herself  will  be  so  much  gain  for  them. 

Had  Italy  piu^ued  an  open  policy  of  befriending  Albania,  accepted  i 
heir  program  of  indepenaence,  with  ethnical  boundaries,  she  would 
lave  earned  through  the  program  at  the  peace  conference  with  ease 
ind  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  n'iendship  of  the  Albanian 
lation.  A  strong  and  friendly  state  on  the  east  would  have  been  an 
nfinitelybettersecurity  to  her  political  interests  than  allher  entrenched 
irmies  and  fortifications  over  there  plus  the  imLrelenting  hatred  of  the 
mtire  population.  Furthermore,  with  three  short  raiway  lines  con- 
lecting  up  with  those  already  built  in  Serbia  and  Macedonia,  a  very 
arge  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  Balkans  would  take  its  natural 
X)urse  westward  into  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and  Europe,  instead  of 
)outh  and  east,  as  at  present,  a  consideration  of  inoimense  value  to 
[taly. 

The  true  friends  of  Italy,  of  which  I  count  myself  one,  know  this 
ind  are  urging  the  Government  to  desist  before  it  is  too  late.  A  very 
ame  group  in  the  Italian  Parhament,  supported  by  great  numbers  of 
public  men,  have  protested  and  are  protesting  against  this  poUcy 
pursued  by  the  former  and  present  governments. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  nave  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
larger  phase  of  the  Albanian  problem,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the 
(^hole  Balkan  situation,  as  any  expert  who  has  studied  the  question 
at  first  hand  will  testify. 

But  I  dare  not  close  this  plea  without  touching  upon  the  Albanian 
case  for  its  own  sake  and  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  what  Italy, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  France,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
power,  great  or  small,  may  think  about  it,  their  plea  for  independence.  . 

We  base  our  right  to  this  first  of  aU  on  historical  grounds.  For 
3,000  years  of  uninterrupted  history  and   unnumbered   centuries 
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behind  that — for  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of  their  coming— 
the  Albanians  have  lived  in  the  land  and  defended  it  with  thisr 
blood.  Submerged  by  the  many  waves  of  foreign  invasions  which 
have  swept  over  them — ^Vandal  a|id  Goth,  Hun  and  Roman^  Byzan- 
tine and  Norman,  Serb  and  Bulgar,  the  armies  of  the  Crosaders 
Saracen  and  Turk,  and  countless  others — ^yet  always  surviving,  main- 
taining intact  their  language,  customs,  traditions,  ideals,  physicAl 
type,  and  ethnical  character. 

Again  we  base  her  claims  on  grounds  of  racial  worth. 

The  excuse  which  civilization  has  employed  to  justify  their  exter- 
minating of  the  aborigines  populations  and  possessing  their  land' 
has  always  been  that  they  were  mere  weeds  encumbering  the  ground. 
A  tremendous  propaganda  has  been  systematically  conducted  for 
many  years  to  discr^it  the  Albanian  people  by  those  who  wouH 
dispossess  her  people.  '^Brigands,"  '^outlaws,''  lovers  of  blood  feud 
and  rebellion,  haters  of  one  another,  enemies  of  mankind,  and  Turks 
at  heart  are  some  of  the  lurid  characters  by  which  they  have  been 
described.  As  one  who  has  lived  among  them  with  a  wife  and  family 
of  smaU  children  for  many  years,  I  must  characterize  all  such  stat^*- 
ments  as  calumnies  and  lies.  I  have  seen  tiiem  amid  imspeakublt' 
hardship  and  suffering,  cruelty  and  wrong — they  have  been  tried  by 
fire  and  they  are  gold. 

Among  them  are  to  be  found  to-day  virtues  enshrined  which  eveo 
the  more  advanced  and  cultured  nations  would  do  well  to  possess  io 
e^ual  measure.  In  Albania  when  a  man  gives  his  wora  he  give^ 
himself  with  it  in  pledge  of  its  fulfillment,  and  he  will  sacrifice  him- 
self to  save  his  word  of  honor.  In  Albania  the  hearth  is  the  alur 
and  throne  of  the  nation's  life,  and  she  who  presides  in  the  home  as 
priestess  and  queen  is  inviolate  and  inviolable  in  her  virtue  where- 
ever  she  goes.  There  is  practically  no  such  thing  in  Albania  » i 
dishonored  home. 

Sober,  clean  blooded,  industrious,  frugal,  lov^s  of  home  an4 
children,  keen  intellectually,  poets,  dreamers — of  one  great  dreaic. 
Albania  free — given  to  hospitality,  to  the  sharing  of  tlieir  last  crust. 

gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  to  the  heart's  core,  faithful  to  the 
eath,  that  is  the  type  of  people  I  have  found  and  whom  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  represent  at  this  time. 

They  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  worth 
as  an  independent  nation,  because  they  nave  never  been  independrat. 
but  that  genius  is  there  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  wherever  i(  hts 
been  planted  in  congenial  soil  it  has  blossomed  abimdantly.  If  not 
the  first,  certainly  sne  was  one  of  the  first  who  passed  tbiroogh  the 
Balkan  gate  between  East  and  West  to  begin  laymg  the  f ouncbtions 
of  Europe's  civilization.  She  gave  to  Greece  many  of  her  anciat 
gods  and  her  most  famous  oracle,  while  no  small  number  of  phibv 
sophers  and  poets  which  created  the  Golden  Age  for  Greece  weit 
bom  among  the  Albanian  Mountains.  Out  of  her  loins  aprftn^ 
Alexander  the  Great,  world  con(][ueror;  several  Roman  emperors  ireK 
Albanian  bom,  among  them  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Europe'^ 
first  Christian  Emperor  and  first  to  proclaim  our  holy  religions 
official  throughout  the  Empire.  St.  Jerome  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Latm  tongue  and  it  has  remained  the  standard  foi*  thf 
great  Catholic  Church  to  this  day.    She  has  given  popes  to  th« 
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church  and  defended  the  faith  against  apostates  and  heretics  at  a 
time  when  they  were  rendine  the  church  apart  everywhere. 

Albaniaiis  fought  for  hall  a  century,  Europe's  battle  of  Chris- 
lianity  against  Islam  and  prevented  the  Crescent  from  supplanting 
the  Cross  m  many  a  European  capital.  When  their  sacred  leader 
^kenderbeg,  whom  an  historian  cnaracterized  as  ''a  saint  like  St. 
Louis  of  fVance,  a  diplomat  like  Talleyrand,  and  a  general  like 
\lexander  the  Great/'  was  beating  back  the  Janissaries  of  Mahomet 
[I  numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  his  one,  from  the  gates  of  Europe, 
^he  applauded  him;  but  when  after  24  years  of  imdefeated  battle, 
le  fell,  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  help  him:  Albania  was  simply  aban- 
loned,  forgotten,  and  left  to  sink  into  such  oblivion  that  she  oecame 
>ne  of  the  least  known  of  all  the  races  on  the  globe.  Passing  imder 
;hat  cruel  yoke,  the  gates  of  Europe  were  closed  against  her,  while 
:or  four  and  a  half  centuries  she  was  ravaged  and  plundered,  scourged 
inth  fire  and  sword,  maligned  and  defamed,  her  racial  ideals,  Ian- 
>:uage,  national  aspiration  treated  as  some  evil  thinjg  to  be  stamped 
>ut  at  any  cost;  her  enemies  rewarded  for  their  crmies  against  ner 
ind  she  punished  for  the  criminal;  her  sons  drafted  to  fight  the  battles 
>f  her  oppressors  or  turned  against  each  other  in  fratricidal  war; 
ler  people  driven  into  exile  by  himdreds  of  thousands,  where  in 
strange  lands  through  lone  and  weary  centiuries,  they  have  kept 
their  national  vigils  imdimmed  in  the  undying  hope  of  a  better  day. 
Yet  their  genius  never  died.  They  supplied  meir  ccmquerors  with  a 
icore  and  a  half  of  grand  viziers  and  most  of  their  efficient  and  honest 
^vemors.  They  helped  Greece  win  her  war  of  independence,  and 
(^hat  was  their  reward  ?  Despoiled  of  territory  and  condenmed  to 
further  bondage  imder  the  Turks,  by  the  statesmen  representing 
Christian  Europe  at  the  Berlin  congress,  to  serve  them  as  a  barrier 
between  the  Slavs  and  the  Adriatic  I 

For  Albania's  ethnical  boundaries,  I  b^  to  refer  to  my  colleagues, 
Rrho  can  speak  with  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
iesire  to  otfer  one  or  two  su^estions  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
And  I  am  finished. 

We  have  presented  to  the  State.  Department  and  the  American 
delegation  at  Paris  a  proposal  that  the  peace  conference  appoint  a 
t)OUT)dary  commission  to  settle  boundaries  between  Serbia,  Greece, 
and  Albania.  That  said  conmiission  shall  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  powers  having  no  direct  interests  in  the  Balkans.  That 
they  visit  the  territory,  study  the  ethnical  character  of  the  people, 
language,  type,  etc.,  arrange  for  plebiscites  wherever  possible  ana  so 
base  their  decisions  on  the  will  and  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves, their  report  to  be  accepted  by  the  conference  and  league  of 
nations  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  Because  of  the  marked  individual- 
ity of  the  Albanian  race,  this  is  not  difficult  and  it  is  absolutely 
pfisential,  if  peace  is  to  be  obtained. 

We  further  propose,  for  the  administration  of  Albania:  The 
appointment  by  the  lea^e  of  nations  of  a  commission  consisting  of 
two  Italians,  two  Albamans,  and  three  Americans,  one  of  the  latter 
to  be  appointed  executive  head  of  the  commission.  Thus  Italy's 
interests  will  be  recognized  and  amply  protected,  Albania  will  be 
riven  a  voice,  holding  a  balance  of  power,  while  the  majority  mem- 
bers will  represent  a  disinterested,  benevolent  power,  concerned 
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alike  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  States  concerned.  The.  commissitt 
would  concern  itself  with  the  organization  of  an  autonomous  goT- 
ernment,  looking  to  its  absolute  independence  under  the  gnariuDU 
of  the  lea^e  of  nations.  This  involves  for  America  no  respcutf:- 
bilities  which  she  does  not  assume  upon  becoming  a  member  of  th< 
league  and  yet  it  gives  her  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  lend  a  hripiri; 
hand  in  saving  a  race  from  destruction  and  laying  the  foimdaUot*^ 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Balkans.    Millions  of  Albanians,  Mv^- 

fiiered  with  armies  within  their  own  land,  or  exiled  in  foreign  Uwk 
ave  fixed  their  hopes  on  America  to  save  them.  It  was  the  ron- 
elusion  of  the  American  delegation  at  Paris,  after  months  of  caref^ 
study,  that  America  was  the  only  power  that  could  save  Albania  a:«l 
reconcile  the  Balkan  peoples  with  each  other.  I  am  revealing  !> 
secret,  I  think,  for  it  was  openly  spoken  in  Paris,  that  both  Sk 
Venezelos  and  Mr.  Pascitch  expressed  themselves  as  willing  in  behkU 
of  their  respective  States,  to  submit  the  boundary  and  any  otliff 
issue  involved,  to  America  for  settlement.  With  America  agsumiii^' 
the  modest  r61e  which  I  have  indicated,  requiring  neither  a  singi' 
soldier  from  her  armies,  nor  a  single  dollar  from  her  treasurr,  i^uih 
is  her  moral  force,  such  the  respect  and  confidence  in  whicli  sh**  ^ 
held  by  the  Balkan  peoples,  that  I  venture  to  predict  that  iFJthit 
five  years,  she  woula  be  able  to  remove  racial  frictions,  reconnl' 
poKtical  differences,  unite  the  peoples  by  railways,  trade  rouU* 
commercial  enterprises,  social,  educationsd,  and  political  interest' 
and  convert  this  cockpit  of  Europe''  into  one  of  the  most  peacrfu. 
and  prosperous  regions  of  the  whole  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  or  of  narrow  vision,  bot  nv 
conviction  is  shared  by  many  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  woa* 
who  have  studied  the  world  situation  and  it  is  this:  Unless  ^ 
Balkan  situation  is  definitely  and  finally  dealt  with  in  wisdom  anil 
justice  another  war  within  two  or  three  years  is  inevitable.  In  ^^^ 
name  of  heaven  that  would  bless  the  world  with  peace  and  heal  :t? 
gaping  wounds,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  bled  white  with  var  ina 
eroanmg  under  its  burdens,  while  filled  with  fears  of  still  furtte 
horrors  impending,  we  beg  you  to  lay  hold  on  this  supreme  opfor- 
tunity  ?  Over  yonder  beyond  the  eastern  horizon  whence  came  a 
man,  divinely  guided,  as  I  believe,  to  discover  this  fair  land  for  oor 
home  and  happiness — ^just  a  little  beyond — lies  a  little  child  of  t^^ 
nations,  robbed  of  its  patrimony,  mutilated  of  its  membef^* '^^ 
owned  by  those  who  stood  sponsors  at  its  christening — an  abandons 
waif  on  the  ^at  international  highway  of  the  world.  What  is  itr 
fate  to  be  ?  Will  you  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  America  save  hf^' 
If  not,  I  must  ask  on  behalf  of  the  present  and  coming  genenoon? 
for  what  have  our  billions  been  spent  ? 

I  must  ask  in  the  name  of  the  mothers  and  the  wives  and  tk 
orphans  of  those  thousands  of  America's  sons  who  have  given  tirX 
lives  in  sacrifice  for  this  course,  why  have  they  died  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  setting  up  these  neutral  Mohammedan  sUte^ 
to  which  you  have  referred,  does  that  division  of  Albanian  territ^^^^ 
follow  logically  the  religious  division  of  the  population! 

Mr.  Ebickson.  Not  at  all.  It  has  no  regard  at  all  to  tbe  religioi^' 
population. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  that  distribution,  what  becomes  of  ^ 
Catholic  tribes  in  the  north  and  the  south  ? 
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Mr.  Ebickson.  The  Catholic  tribes  of  the  north  for  the  most  part 
ire  turned  over  to  Montenegro  and  Serbia.  The  tribe  of  the  Merdite 
lumbers  about  40,000.  That  for  the  most  part  remained  in  the 
^iohammedan  state.     There  are  no  modifications  in  that  at  all. 

wSenator  Moses.  What  is  the  total  Mohammedan  population  of 
ybania  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Which  Albania  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Ancient  Albania,  the  Albania  that  you  and  I 
mow  of. 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  two  and  one-half  million  Albanians,  the 
copulation  being  65  per  cent  Mohammedan. 

Senator  Moses.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  central  portion  are  they 
lot? 

Mr.  Eriokson.  Yes;  but  very  generally  extended  also  in  the  north 
md  the  south.  In  fact,  up  m  the  north,  outside  of  the  present 
territory  of  Albania,  the  first  boundaries  of  Albania,  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan,  90  per  cent. 

Senator  Moses.  That  portion  of  Albania  which  was  annexed  to 
Montenegro  following  the  treaty  of  Berlin  contained  a  considerable 
unount  of  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  were  entirely  Mohammedans. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  still  mufti  there  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Senator  MosEs.  That  is  the  same  mufti  ? 

Mr.  Eriokson.  Yes.  That  indicates  what  they  propose  to  make  ot 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  Chairman.  A  request  has  been  made  that  this  printed  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Hungary  be  made  a  part  of  the  recora.  If  there  is 
QO  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

(The  brief  entitled  "The  case  of  Hungary,"  offered  by  Mr.  Piv&ny 
is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Thb  Case  of  Hungary. 

[A  brief  sabmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hun- 
garian American  Federation,  404-406  Saperiw  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  membere  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  before  pre- 
senting this  brief  to  you  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
9I)iht  of  fair  play  evinced  bv  the  willingness  of  your  committee  to  have  us  testify 
before  you  as  to  the  case  of  Hungary. 

We  feel  that,  in  submitting  this  brief,  we  are  performing  a  civic  duty  and  are  serving 
the  heH  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of  mankind,  for  (1)  we  endeavor  thereby  to 
prevent  the  United  States  of  America  from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwar- 
ninted,  unjust,  and  arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has 
exi«?ted  in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand  years  and 
had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization;  (2)  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your 
wnnmittee,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
^e  case  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the  one-sided,  or  unreal, 
0'  fabricated  statements  which  have  been  spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hun- 
garian territory  for  several  years  past;  (3)  the  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the 
afmiatice  as  Hungary  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  reat  of  the  world,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various  factors  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.    On  the  contrary,  the  very  peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  lucidity  of  our  brief,  we  beg  leave  to  give  first  a  concise  account 
of  tlie  treatment  accorded  to  Ilunc^ry  during  the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and 
ar?umenta  erroupcd  as  to  (I)  the  historical,  (II)  the  racial  or  ethnographic,  (III)  the 
feli^ioTia,  fIV)  tne  eancomic,  and  (V)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  the  case, 
*Dd,  finallv,  state  our  conclusions. 
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hunoabt's  TBBATMENT  OUBINO  THB  ABMISnCB. 

On  the  night  from  October  30.  to  October  31,  1918,  after  much  agitation  l»«t'rrc 
several  monuis,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest,  the  capital  ot  Hungary,  *hi  li 
put  Count  Michael  K&rolyi  into  power,  demanded  the  immediate  ceasation  of  hoftlL- 
ties,  and  the  opening  of  n^tiations  tor  the  condumon  of  a  just  and  lasting  fxtft. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the  Hunprias 
National  Council  based  on  universal  male  and  female  suffrage,  and  K^lyi  waeflec^l 
temjwrary  president.  It  was  quite  logical  to  have  Kdrolyi  head  this  movement  if^ 
Kirolyi  haa  been  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  opposed  tn  Uf 
alliance  with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  bis  |)fmn 
avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical  democrat  and  padti«i. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unnecessarilv  opi)Ci«^i. 
humiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  tiie  decent  and  orderly  KArofyi  Gover 
ment,  not  to  speak  of  having  given  it  some  well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  tb 
chaos,  bloodshed,  and  suffering  still  prevailing  in  eastern  Europe  could  have  b>^ 
Avoided  and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Hungary.  (Wen^er 
for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  illuminating  article  m  the  maprnf 
section  of  the  New  York  Tmies  for  July  27,  1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  nnr 
experts  to  the  peace  commission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Count  Michael  Kirolyi,  with  a  staff  of  experts,  went  to 
Belgrad  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French  general,  Fianchet  d'Espenr) 
commander  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  East.  The  general  treated  K&rolyi,  the  head 
of  a  noble  nation,  as  no  gentleman  would  think  of  treating  a  servant;  he  told  hiio  hf 
held  the  fate  of  Hungary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her  by  tunimc 
her  neighbors  loose  on  iier  (which  he  subsequently  did);  and  replied  to  Kinlyif 
request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coal  in  order  to  keep  Uie  mills  runuinj?  «i'b 

these  historic  words:  "What  the  h 1  do  you  want  coal  for?    A  hundred  yeans?' 

you  used  windmills.    Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now?  " 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  imposed  very  heavy  obligationf  J  tt 
economic  kind  on  Hungary.  A  very  considerable  part  of  her  military  ropplvs 
rolling  stock,  river  boats  and  live  stock  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Ailiei^  "^ 
Hungarian  Army  was  to  be  reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  di^•i?i>ti  •* 
cavalry.  The  territory  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roughly  sjwtkirr 
along  the  river  Maros  and  continued  southwestward  on  an  artificial  line  arrotf  ^ 
Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  river  Drave),  viz,  one-third  of  Hunjgary,  was  to  be«p^ 
to  occupation  by  the  allied  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tfmf*' 
rary,  and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the  peace  confer?D(* 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  to  Hungrar>%  and  liij' 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administration  even  of  the  occupied  territories  A<Hji 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  thus  assuring  the  conunumre;^ 
the  centralized  system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessaries  d  It*"^ 
It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hungarv  had  enough  food  to  last  s:'-^ 
the  next  harvest;  in  fact,  she  had  a  little  surplus  which  she  was  willing  to  gi^^^ 
Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchange  of  certain  manuiactures  and  coal. 

Although  the  Hungarians  nave  speedily  fulfilled  their  obli^tions,  this  proviikc  -^ 
the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the  Allies  and  their  associates  from  the  very  fa? 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  famine,  idleness  and  anarchy  in  Hun^ 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was  inx'aded  in  Notwo^* 
by  the  Serbian  Army,  which  was  followed  in  the  eastern  part  by  the  Roumantu)  .in>y 
in  December.  The  Roumanians  were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  conclufflDO  ^j  ^' 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  army  worth  speaking  of.  Their  firet  soldiers  vr^'^ 
in  Hungary  were  very  badly  equipped,  many  of  them  wearing  straw  hats  in  Derfibl*^ 
and  low  moccasins  instead  of  ^oes  or  boots.  But  they  were  not  bashfal  at  all  aK'-'* 
helping  themselves  to  the  military  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  cms 

The  first  thii^  the  occupying  armies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied  temiiiv9 
remove  all  the  Hungarian  officials  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alJegiaDCc  t*  tb- 
ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Hungarian  schools,  and  diachtJ^  tbp  B:^ 
^arian  professors  and  teachers  who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  langiia^  p^  '.^ 
invaders.  Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  later  by  the  Cr^echs  wh>\  voir' 
the  pretext  of  ''occupying  strategically  important  points, '  overran  and  fonnil': 
annexed  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  tnis  was  contrary  not  onlv  to  ibpUv' 
nations,  but  also  to  the  specific  pro>'i3ionfl  of  the  armistice;  neverthdeas,  tha.^^ 
approved  of  it  and  paid  no  attention  to  Rtolvi's  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

But  the  Roumanians  were  not  satisfied  witn  occupying  and  annexing  tfaoBf"  If'^'^ 
Hungary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  ot  demarcation.    Ilaving  made  sixtb  of  it  ^ 
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Hungary  had  diaaimed  heiaelt,  they  tranamaBed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  gradu* 
ally  advanced  to  the  river  Tiaza,  getting  what  they  styled  the  "imperium,"  or  sover- 
eignty, over  all  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  the  south  held 
by  the  Serbians.  This  disgrac^ul  war  on  a*  disarmed  country  during  a  period  of 
anuistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  history ;  it  was  illegal,  dishonorable,  and 
cowudly.  Yet  the  Allies  approved  of  it,  made  Ktolyi's  position  more  and  more 
untenable,  and  finally  drove  what  was  left  of  Hungary  into  the  arms  of  Bolshevism, 
which  could  have  been  easily  averted  by  the  application  of  a  little  horse  sense,  not  to 
speak  of  justice  and  human  tiy. 

Two  of  the  manv  authentic  reports  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the  Roumanian  ideft 
of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  are  given  here. 

A  few  days  i^ter  last  Christmas  an  Hui^earian  captain  walked  with  his  wife  on  the 
main  street  of  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  which  is  a  purely  Hungarian 
city,  ri(^  in  historical  associations  dear  to  every  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  good 
distance  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation.  A  .Roumanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
the  lady  oMerved  to  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she  had  seen  these 
aame  ieUows,  who  were  wearing  new  Hungarian  uniforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes 
and  worn-out  moccasins,  whereupon  the  soldier  in  charge  ot  the  patrol,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remark,  placed  the  captain  and  his  wife  under  arrest  and  marched  them  off 
to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were  stripped  by  soldiers  and  25 
strokes  oi  tiie  birch  were  administered  on  their  bare  bodies. 

This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof.  Coolid^,  of  Harvard 
University,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  American  peace  commission,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last.  It  was,  further,  reported  to  him  that  the 
Serbians  had  also  introduced  flogging  as  a  puni^ment  in  those  regions  of  Hungary 
which  were  occupied  by  them. 

The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  the  Universi'tv  of 
Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  tne  London  Nation  and  published  among  the  editorials  of 
that  periodical  on  July  12,  1919.    It  reads: 

"On  May  10  the  Roumanians,  relying  on  military  force,  declared  our  university  to 
be  the  propertv  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  professors  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  ttoumania  and  its  King.  Relying  on  international  law  we  unani- 
mously refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  Thereupon,  48 
hours  after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  universitv  was  surrounded,  during  lesson 
time,  by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  labora^ 
tory  equipment  was  seized,  ana  nearly  2,500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  immediate 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  professors  and  staff  were 
forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  continue  thm 
clinical  work  under  the  control  of  their  old  students  of  Roumanian  natiom^ty. 

"It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.  It  is  enough 
to  remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law, 
everv  military  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  pence  is  merely  temporary, 
and  has  no  judicial  consequences.  Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  Hague  Convention 
expressly  forbids  any  citizen  of  occupied  territory  from  being  invited  or  forced  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conquering  power,  while  article  56  provides  l^at 
the  property  of  schools  and  scientific  institutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  State, 
most  be  considered  to  be  private  property." 

The  Csechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  toward  the  universities  of 
Pozsony  and  Kaasa,  two  large,  important  and  historically  prominent  Hungarian 
cities,  m  which  the  Slovaks  form  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

Kirolyi  was  an  extreme  pacifist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  resistance,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  was  only  temporary  and  the  Allies  would  in 
the  end  right  the  wrong.  B^la  Kun  thought  differently  and  organized  a  *'Red"' 
Armv — whether  in  excess  of  the  six  divisions  allowed  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  do 
not  icnow — ^with  which  he  tried  to  renin  some  of  the  territory  illegally  taken  away 
from  Hungary  during  the  armistice.  He  appears  to  have  been  successful  against  the 
Czechs,  nevertheless  ceased  his  attacks  wnen  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.    When  hi» 

Kvenuoent  in  Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  "Red''  Anny  collapsed,  and  the> 
)umaiiian  army,  standing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Buda- 
pest and  even  crossed  the.  Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy 
Roumanian  "conquests,"  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  them,  and,  as  has^been 
reported,  they  made  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  their  opportunities.. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  council  in  Pans,  which  is  perhaps  b^n^ 
ning  to  see  that  the  sport  which  disarmed  Hungary  had  been  carried  too  far.  But 
Roumania,  which  at  first  was  the  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  then  went  over  to  the 
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Allies,  thea  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  at  the  conclustoi:  -* 
the  armistice  was  an  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fingers  at  tba 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  large  armv  in  the  field  with  nobody  to  oppcm  n 
There  matters  now  stand.  Hungary  is  still  blockaded;  she  is  cut  off  from  all  •  en- 
munication  with  the  outside  world;  famine  and  idleness  still  continue  in  a  namiiL\> 
rich  coimtry,  and  whatever  is  left  there  the  Roumanians  are  taking  away  by  ion^^ 

I.  THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT. 

In  judging  the  case  of  Hungary,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  thii 
of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has  never  lawfully  included  the  KinsrdoE 
of  Hungary,  came  into  existence  only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  Kmnfr 
kingdoms,  principalities,  and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  HapsbuR*  to 
the  original  archduchies  of  lower  and  upper  Austria  through  conquest,  marriacv\  (^ 
fraud.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never  had  a  language  of  her  own,  and  y^ 
»now  being  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  or  into  groups  of  such  parts,  vhirb 
can  hardly  be  objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  homegeneous  country  practically  wiihir> 
her  present  boundanes  for  more  than  a  millennium,  has  had  a  distinct  lan^uai^p  n{  bf* 
own,  and  can  not  be  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  because  she  oas  no  •  ^ 
stituent  parts,  except  Croatia,  which  had  been  a  separate  crownland  of  Hunctr. 
with  a  high  degree  of  national  autonomy  or  home  rule.  This,  however,  did  not  »t*J^ 
the  Croatians,  whose  aspirations  were  for  complete  independence,  which  wa*  ireeU 
granted  them  by  the  recent  K4rol>-i  Government.  Hungary  proper  (viz,  Hnns>n 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  only  dismembered  or  partitioned  even  as  Polimd  had  be«D 
partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

References  to  "the  Maramouresh."  ''the  Krishana"  (this  name  is  unint^lUcU^ 
to  Hungarians),  Transylvania,  "the  Banat,"  or  "the  Bachka"  are  apt  to  mialead  ibf 
uninitiated  into  the  belief  that  these  terms  denote  separate  Provinces  of  HuoevT 
whereas  tliese  regions  are  integral  parts  of  Hungary  and,  with  the  exception  of  th« 
first  and  last  named,  which  are  two  Hungarian  counties,  they  form  not  e\'en  sepantf 
administrative  units. 

The  basin  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  had  N<o 
the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races — Celts,  Teutons,  Dadans.  Goths.  5^ia\? 
Huns,  Avars'—during  the  great  migration  of  nations.  None  of  these  races,  not  e^« 
the  Roman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that  region  vbk^ 
natiu'e  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  country.  It  was  left  to  the  Hungahans.  or  M« 
yars,  who,  under  their  leader  Arpid,  conquered  that  country  toward  the  end  oi* 
ninth  century,  to  rear  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  which  has  withstood  f^ 
vicifsitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

"The  Hungarian  Conatitutibn,''  to  quote  the  words  of  the  peatest  EngliahaQt^^* 
on  Hungary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen,  ''which  has  be^  ciRndf 
intervals,  violated  at  times,  and  suspended  for  a  period,  only  to  prove  its  indcatncti- 
bility,  is  the  product  of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  but  is  Uie  resalt  of  ask* 
process  of  development,  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  cuBtomary  law  which  tia^ 
Its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  such  different  nf9 
should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar  lines  as  the  An^lo-Saxon  and  ths  Asiiti: 
people,  which,  both  as  regards  language  and  primitive  institutiona,  intiDduced  ic 
entu-el^y  new  element  into  Europe.  The  four  mows  with  the  sword  diredecL  i*  ^ 
coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  by  every  Hungarian  king  down  to  Fnsf> 
Joseph,  are  an  emblem  and  a  recognition  of  tiie  fact  that  the  Magyar  oeoplehtf  h*i 
to  maintain  itself  by  force  of  arms  against  the  unceasing  attacks  oC  aaen  ne^h^^ 
and  the  fact  that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preservf  tltfit 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Ttirc 
and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position  of  equality  with  m^nbeni  ^  |^ 
European  family,  argues  the  possession  of  exceptional  military  and  political  qoili^ 
of  exceptional  cohesiveness,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  endiirance,  and  of  a  lootfd  f^ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  >'ici8Bitude8  of  fortune  have  \t» 
able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jaigon  first  heard  by  European  ears  twelve  hundrsi  ;«<* 
a^o  has  maintained  its  existence  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  ii^ 
dialects,  of  deliberate  discouragement,  and  temporary  neglect  and  has  deviikH 
into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expreeaiveneesil  for  the  purpose  olflci^^'^'^ 
well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  majority  oi  EuxopeftD  toneurr 

St.  Stephen  (*907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Hungary  to  be  converted  to  dirigtit^?' 
and,  having  to  choose  between  Byzance  and  Rome,  he  wisely  (*ho8e  the  latter,  «h**  " 
saving  his  peimle  from  alisorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  siakins  ^  ^ 
level  of  the  Balkan  States. 
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In  1222  the  Hungarian  Diet  wnin^  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla  Aurea,  or  Golden 
Hull,  which — in  close  resemblance  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  England,  which  preceded 
it  only  by  a  few  years — ^is  a  fundamental  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  one  of  the 
proola  of  the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  this  houise  of  Arpdd  (1308)  the  country  was 
rulcHl  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dynasties,  among  whom  Louis,  the  Angevine, 
surnamed  the  Great,  whose  dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
Matthias  Cor\inu8,  surnamed  the  Just-,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Turk  beater,  were 
the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against'  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  begun,  and  the 
Uon*8  share  of  defending  Christianity  against  the  onslaught  of  Moslem  ism  fell  to 
Huninu^'.  It  retarded  her  own  progress  but  facilitated  the  development  of  civilization 
in  the  West  of  Europe.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  Battle  of  Mohacs,  the  country  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks  at 
the  ))eginmng  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Turks,  Transylvania  (southeastern  Hungary)  was  rule<i  by  Hungarian 
princes,  and  the  rest  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Hai)fiburgs  had  been  twofold:  To  Germanize  and  Roman- 
ize Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  "divide  ut  imperes,*'  to  play  off  one  race 
Bf»ainf*t  the  other.  In  the  latter  they  succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts 
(ailed  a^inst  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationality 
and  religious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in  Hungarv,  the 
Hungarian;  and.  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Hungary  is  still  the  easternmost  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the 
seventeenth  and  ei^teenth  centuries,  led  by  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  Rik^si,  were 
made  just  as  much  in  the  defense  of  religious  liberty  as  ot  national  independence. 

In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs  under 
the  leadership  of  I^ouis  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  European  democracy. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great 
that  President  Tavlor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  "special  uid  confidential  agent"  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who,  however,  arrived 
too  late'  for  Russia,  the  greatest  military  power  of  the  age,  had  intervened  in  fav6r  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain  and  Fran  te  looking  on  without  a  word  of  proteati 
(See  Mann's  report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Daniel  Webster,  was  invited  to  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  to  which  only  that  given  to  Lafayette  may  be  com- 
pared .  His  tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing  American 
support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is  now  remarkable  mamly  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  in  America  the  very  principles  whidi  I^resident 
Wilson  had  been  propounding,  viz,  the  riffht  of  self-determination,  a  league  of  nations 
to  protect  itt  the  partaking  of  America  in  tne  affairs  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  abolition 
of  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international  intrifpie. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  for  its  bearing  on  American  history,  that  between  three  and 
four  thousand  of  Kossuth's  compatriots  tound  an  asylum  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  proposition  of  a  "government  of  Uie  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people, "  was 
on  trial,  nearly  1,000  of  them  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  a  proportion  not  equaled  by 
aoy  other  race.  Their  military  prowess,  intelligence,  and  devotion  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  this  handful  of  Hungarians  two  reached  the  rank  of  major  general  and 
five  became  brigadier  generals. 

In  1859  Louis  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and  Napoleon  the 
Third  to  carry  the  A ustro- Italian  War  into  Hungary,  whereupon  the  Hungarians  would 
rise  aeain  to  expel  the  Hapsburgs.  But  Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  his  own  sue- 
cf^,  oroke  his  word,  and  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  Villafranca,  thereby 
shattering  all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849,  1852,  and  1859, 
wit  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungary  finally  consented  to  the  compromise  of  1867  with 
.Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs,  which  restored — at  least  on  paper— her  constitution? 

Hungary's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapsburgs,  forced  upon  her  by  the 
attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening  Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to 
the  alliance  with  (termany.  That  the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not 
iniaginary  has  been  proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German  alliance  these 
laft^  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  political 
ananiTpment  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  known  as  Dualism,  Hungary  had  no  con- 
trol of  her  foreign  policy  and  of  her  army. 
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Of  the  four  claimants  to  Hungarian  territoiy  two,  viz  Serbia  and  Gennan  Atiscru 
have — as  to  as  is  known  to  us — ^not  based  theur  claims  on  historical  grounds. 

The  Bohemians,  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semimythical  Moraviao ! 
Empire  of  Svatopluk,  which  is  allc^ied  to  have  extended  over  parts  of  northern  Hun- 
guy  and  been  disrupted  by  the  incursion  of  the  Hui^iarians  in  the  9th  oeDturr 
The  Slovaks,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of  Svatoptuk's  Moravians. 

The  Roumanians  have  advanced  a  more  definite  claim  to  priority  of  occupation  la 
the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-Romans,  who  had  lived  in  Trauylvaiiu 
before  the  migration  of  the  nations.  The  Roumanian  claims  are  treated  more  Mt* 
in  Appendix  6.  I 

Both  of  these  theories  have  been  proved  by  historical  research  to  be  false.  He- 
even  if  they  were  not  false  the  principle  of  priority  of  occupation  has  never  b«yo  I 
defined  in  me  law  of  nations.  How  manv  years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establu^ 
a  valid  title  to  a  country?  One  hundred  years,  or  500  ^rean,  or  more?  If  occapattir 
for  a  thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country,  than  we  nu>  ; 
be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinouish  our  title  to  Texas,  and  California,  and  other  pvti 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  nuf- 
of  Europe  may  have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the  hedig^t  of  ahmrdit:. 
to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration  of  the  luiitionf^,  f^m 
if  tne  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  several  subsequent  conqueroiB  conld  be 
proved. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Hungary  by  the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  the  counts 
was  sparsely  settled,  and  the  non-Magyar  races  were  speedily  abaorbed  by  them.  AH 
the  non-Magyar  races  now  living  in  Hungary  are  later  immigrants.  The  MafrN-j?^ 
have  built  up  and  maintained  the  State  for  a  thousand  years  and  luive  stamped  thfir 
civilization  on  the  whole  country. 

On  historical  grounds,  therefore,  only  Hie  Hungarians,  and  no  one  else,  bavp  in} 
right  to  Hungarian  territory. 

n.  THB  RACIAL  OR  BTHNOORAPHIOAL  A8PBCT. 

Hungary  proper  covers  a  territory  of  109,216  square  miles  with  a  total  populatioj 
Of  18,264,533. 

Racially  the  Hungarian,  or  Magyar,  race  predominates,  making  up  54.5  per  cec*. 
i.  e.,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  population  and  being  numerically  more  than  thn** 
times  as  strong  as  the  next  race  in  numbers,  the  Roumanians.  Of  the  urban  popub- 
tion  fully  76  per  cent  are  Magyars.  But  it  is  not  numbers  alone  that  count,  ana  tb- 
Mag>[ars — to  use  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster — ^' stand  out  from  it  above  their  n&siy 
bors  in  all  that  respects  free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditao 
love  of  liberty.**    (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  central  plains  of  Hungary  are  |)opulated  almost  wholly  by  the  Magyan.  Towait 
the  peripheries  their  numbers  diminish,  although  right  on  die  Hungarian-Roomanns 
border  tiiere  are  three  counties  almost  entirely  Magyar.  But  they  are  presefit  «^>?ry- 
where,  and  in  the  peripheries  the  various  races  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  im|MBBbu^ 
to  cut  out  large  territories  on  a  racial  basis  without  incorporating  large  imnoritieR  <-.' 
other  races,  which  of  course  object  to  such  incorporation. 

llie  dismemberment  of  Hungary  has  been  proposed  in  order  to  secure  the  right  'i 
self-determination  of  small  nations.  The  perusal  of  the  statistical  table  and  mif 
attached  hereto  will  easily  convince  everybodv  open  to  conviction  that  the  cbdn^ 

?ut  forward  by  the  imperialistic  neighbors  of  Hungary,*  &nd  apparently  appraTed  is 
'aris,  can  not  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  that  principle.  On  the  contrwy,  th<» 
claims  are  direct  denials  of  the  right  of  self-determination,  for  in  each  of  the  iect>'>v 
claimed  by  the  four  neighboring  countries  the  particular  race  claiming  it  is  in  t^ 
minority.  Neither  is  it  in  accord  with  the  facts  tnat  by  the  proposed  diamembcrgK-jt 
of  Hungary  the  Magyar  race  would  be  confined  to  its  ethnic  limits,  for  in  the  tenitorif^ 
to  be  wrested  from  Hungary  the  Magjrars  would  have  a  v^  large  pturality  aoi 
together  with  the  German  element,  would  form  a  majority.  The  ethnic  Bmits'of  ti*> 
Magyar  race  are  hard  to  define:  they  certainly  reach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Hni- 
gary  into  Roumania  and  Croatia. 
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TlaliOied  by  Roomanla 

^Iftbned  by  the  Ciechs 

Claimed  by  Serbia 

^jainied  by  Austria 

Less — 

In  dispute  between  Romnania 
end  Serbia 

In  dispute  between  Austrians 
andCiechs 

THal  etolOB  ••-••••..••... . 
Total  of  Hungary 

lemabsder 


Square 
nules. 


40,979 

35,540 

15,839 

8,896 


100,343 


«,737 


8,895 


Population. 


Total. 


8,841,379 

4,079,515 

3,950,457 

574,343 


14,445,094 


84,011 
109,310 


34,005 


1,115, 


574,343 


13,756,806 
18,304,538 


5,509,108 


Magyars. 


Number. 

3,439,440 

1,  ."in,  015 

1,330,880 

307,740 


5,694,707 


308,305 


807,740 


5,018^050 
9,944,037 


4,935,9n 


Ptr 

enU. 
35.5 
88.7 
41.0 
04.0 


1&7 


04.0 


30.8 
54.5 


89.4 


Oemuuu. 


Number. 
743,055 
408,790 
080,044 
144,708 


3,080,803 


331,003 


144,708 


1,500,433 
1,903,357 


343,934 


Per 
em. 
10.8 
11.5 
33.0 
35.3 


39.7 


35.3 


13.3 
10.4 


0.3 


Slovaks. 


Number. 

137,038 

1,063,341 

60,348 

1,304 


1,831,991 


19,333 


1,304 


1,811,404 
1,940,357 


134,953 


Per 
cent. 

l.» 
4afr 

1.7 

.a 


1.7 


.3 


14.2 

10.7 


2.5 


Claimed  by  Rou- 
mania 

Claimed  by  the 
Czeciis.. ......... . 

Claimed  by  Serbia.. 

illaimed  by  Austria. 


In  dispute  be- 
tween RoU' 
mania  and 
Serb!* 

In  dispute  be- 
tween Aus- 
trians and 
Cseohs. , 

Total  claimed 
Total  of  Hun- 
gry  

lemainder , 


Square 
miles. 


49,079 

35,640 

15,839 

8,895 


100,343 


Populatloo. 


Roumanians. 


JVtim- 
ber. 
3,989,301 

3,400 

350,499 

51 


3,198,151 


0,787 


8,896 


84,011 
109,310 


24,605 


356,907 


51 


3,943,133 
3,948,185 


Per 
cent. 
43.0 


8.7 


JVvm- 

6er. 

199,333 

353,404 

10,810 

57 


33.9 


33.0 
10.1 


0,063 


.1 


Ruthenians. 


403,503 


41 


07 


403,405 

404,  ro 


865 


Per 

cent. 

3.9 

0.3 
.3 


Croatians. 


JVttm- 
6er. 
5,703 

57,834 

113,833 

56,300 


333,034 


3.6 
25 


4,563 


55,300 


173,805 
194,806 


Per 

cent. 

0.1 

1.5 
3.8 
9.0 


Serbians. 


Num- 
ber. 
391,008 


437,870 


719,385 


.4 


9.0 


309,055 


1.4 
1.1 


449,703 


Per 

cent. 

4.3 


14.5 


Others. 


JVttfli- 
her. 
100,963 

60,337 
189,998 
5,183 


368,470 


34.3 


3.5 


461,510  I    25 


31,943 


.4     11,814 


.3 


30,530 


5,188 


330,707 
401,413 


Per 
cent. 
1.0 

1.0 

0.4 

.9 


24 


.9 


28 
23 


04,045 


1.3 


The  Roumaniana  claim  nearlv  one-half  of  the  territory  of  Hungary,  26  counties  out 
>f  63,  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  7,000,000,  out  of  which  not  quite  3,000,000,  or 
^3  per  cent,  are  Roumanians,  and  many  of  them  are  disinclined  to  be  ruled  by  the 
)oyara,  as  ^e  junkers  of  Roumania  are  called.  In  the  15  counties  of  Transylvania 
southeaatem  Hungary)  alone  the  Roumanians  have  indeed  a  bare  majority,  but  it 
a  right  there  on  the  southeastern  border  that  large  contiguous  territories  are  peopled 
yy  Sz6kely  Magyars  and  Saxon  settlers. 

In  practically  all  the  towns  of  10,000  and  over  the  Magyars  are  in  the  majority,  and 
n  the  few  instances  in  which  they  are  not,  the  majority  is  German.  Yet  the  Rou- 
T>ffTii«^j^«  claim  such  important  Maefyar  cities  as  Maros-Vasarhely,  Nagyvarad,  Szatmar, 
liad,  and— last  but  not  least —  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Transylvania.  Kolozsvar, 
he  Precious  (Kineses  Kolozsvar),  as  the  Hungarians  love  to  call  it,  is  a  beautiful  city 
ull  of  historical  associations  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Hungarians;  it  has  a  university, 
tevend  colleges,  museums,  and  libraries,  it  is  the  center  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
lungary,  and  a  commercial  emporium  as  well.  All  that  has  been  created  by  the 
^lagyarB  through  the  work  of  centuries.  The  Roumanians  have  had  no  part  in  it, 
x^Dstituting  only  12  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Roumanian  people  of  Hungary  are  on  a  much  hisbcr 
level  of  civilization  both  afl  to  literacv  and  to  wealth  than  their  brethren  in  the  King- 
dom of  Roumania,  where  they  surely  can  not  complain  of  racial  oppreesioB.  Tb< 
same  applies^  even  in  a  higher  degree,  to  the  Serbian  people  of  Hungary  as  comparpi 
with  the  people  in  the  Serbian  Kingdom. 

The  claims  of  Serbia  to  Hungarian  territory  rest  on  a  still  more  slender  baiv  thtfi 
those  of  Roumania.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Serbians  of  Hungary  are  de^cendsn^* 
of  refugees  who  had  found  there  an  asylum  against  Turkish  oppression,  they  form  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  population  of  the  regions  claimed.  Their  claim  embnr<>f 
15,829  square  miles  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  of  whom  only  427,876, '  r 
14.5  per  cent,  are  Serbians,  and  113,822,  or  3.8  per  cent,  are  CroatianB.  Even  if  ir^ 
suppose  all  the  smaller  races  collected  in  the  census  under  the  heading  of  ''othen" 
to  be  Shokatses,  Bunyevatses,  and  Slovenes,  races  kindred  to  the  Serbians,  the  toul 
of  all  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  regions  claimed  would  be  lees  than  25  per  cent. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  tl]^t  in  the  territory  which  both  Serbia  and  Roumania  cliim. 
the  so-called  Banat,  neither  the  Jugo-Slavs  nor  the  Roumanians  have  even  a  plurality 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  in  this  region  the  city  of  Temesvar  has  been  awBid^i 
to  Roumania  and  the  city  of  Versecz  to  Serbia.  In  the  former  the  Roumanians  codai 
tute  only  10.4  per  cent,  in  the  latter  the  Serbians  constitute  only  31.4  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

The  Czech  claims,  as  originally  formulated,  were  based  on  the  principle  of  nrt. 
and  comprised  only  that  part  of  northern  Hungary  in  which  the  Slovak  people  wptv 
numerically  predominating.  Even  that  was  contrary  to  the  right  of  senHdetermiiu- 
tion,  for  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  people  of  Hungary  want  no  union  with  Uie  (^zecb. 
They  said  so  openly  in  their  national  meeting  held  at  Kassa  in  December  last,  de- 
claring that  the  Slovaks  are  a  nation  free  and  independent  from  both  Bohemia  aad 
Hungary,  but  reco^zing  the  force  of  economical  laws  they  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  federation  with  the  rest  of  Hungary. 

Later,  however,  the  Czechs  threw  the  ethnic  principle  overboard  and  inrrea^l 
their  demands  so  as  to  joir  hands  in  the  northeast  with  the  Rounumians,  and  in  the 
west,  by  setting  up  a  ^* corridor"  with  the  Jugo-Slavs,  no  matter  what  foieiirn  ncm 
they  would  have  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire.  Thus  the  remainder  of  Huncan* 
woiild  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  ring  of  Slavs  and  Roumanians,  and  cut  o£f  from  dirvct 
communication  with  western  Europe.  The  Czechs  claim  from  Hungaiy  now  a 
territory  of  25,540  square  miles  with  a  total  population  of  over  4,000,000,  of  whom  only 
1,653,341,  or  40.5  per  cent,  are  Slovaks,  hardly  more  than  the  Magyan  in  the  ause 
regions. 

They,  too,  want  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire  a  number  of  important  Ma<^ 
cities,  such  as  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  for  instance,  both  being  Hungarian  uniyernty 
towns  and  the  centers  of  culture  and  trade  for  large  regions.  These  two  citie«i  irr 
also  rich  in  historical  associations,  the  former  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Hungamn 
Diet  for  centuries,  where  many  kings  of  Himgary  lutd  been  crowned*  and  the  Utter 
having  been  prominently  connected  with  the  war  of  liberation  led  by  F^db  Rikdrri. 
whose  earthly  remains  rest  there  in  the  beautiful  old  cathedral.  The  Slovak  element 
in  these  and  many  other  towns  is  almost  negligible. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Bohemia  the  Czechs  insist  on  the  historical  principle  u 
order  to  keep  German  Bohemia  within  their  country.  In  Hungary,  however.  ib<j 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  historical  principle,  for  on  the  historical  principle  tbi 
territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  would,  of  course,  remain  intact. 

The  "corridor'*  in  the  west  of  Himgary  coveted  by  the  Czechs  is  claimed  al^  >»> 
German  Austria,  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  will  be  awarded  to  the  Uttrr 
This  territory  covers  3,434  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  574.343,  of  which  orJj 
144,708,  or  25.2  per  cent,  are  Germans,  while  367,746,  or  64  per  cent,  are  Magyv* 

Should  all  the  claims  be  satisfied,  there  would  remain  to  Hungarv  onlv  24,60.>  «q •**••* 
miles  (out  of  109,216)  with  a  population  of  5.509,168  Tout  of  18,264.533).  L«w  U^t 
one-half  (4,925,971)  of  the  Magyars  would  belong  to  this'* New  Hungary," whil<»  ?*^ 
larger  half  of  the  race  (5,018,656)  would  have  to  live  in  foreign  countries  or  be  hn^ 
to  emigrate  from  what  had  been  their  homes  for  many  centuries. 

The  statistical  data  used  here  were  compiled  from  the  Hungarian  cenras  ol  IM'* 
there  being  no  later  figures  to  go  by.    Since  the  charge  has  repeatedly  been  ma.1- 
without  producing  any  proof — that  the  Hungarian  statistics  is  unreliable.  an«l  •*-»: 
the  returns  as  to  the  mother  tongue,  or  nationality,  liad  been  falMfied  to  fa%'*r  t*-- 
Magyar  race,  some  authentic  information  on  the  subject  is  submitted  in  Appen»ln  • 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Hungary  the  areument  has  been  ad^-an«***-' 

at  the  minor  races  (or,  rather,  some  of  the  minor  races^  of  Himpar>'  ha\'e  to  be  *  U*"^^ 
ted"  from  the  oppression  by  the  Hungarians.    The  chaige  of  racial  opprwn"*  ■ 
the  Hungarians,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  ^pprw*   - 
there  had  been  in  Hungary,  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  Uim*-    ^--^ 
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oa'^es  of  the  Hututarians,  or  Magyars,  had  to  suffer  from  it  just  sis  much  as  had  the 
aa^se<?  of  the  non-Magyars;  and  whosoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses,  belonged 
M  the  ruling  classes  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Ilungarian  Government  toward  the  non-Magyars  (who  are  immi- 
xartts  or  the  descendants  of  inamigrants)  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  oiu*  own  govem- 
aent  toward  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Perfect  equality  before  the  law, 
»ut  no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  states  within  the  state.  What  is  right  if  done 
tv  the  American  Government  in  America,  surely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the 
ill  riparian  Government  in  Hungary. 

.\s  a  matter  of  faft,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  in  its 
thenilism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesi- 
j^tif  al  and  educational  establishments  of  the  non-Mag>'ar  ra<  es.  There  were  thou- 
an<is  of  s'.  hools  in  which  the  langu£^e  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  -it 
xnag  stipulated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a  subject  of  in- 
iriKtion  three  hours  a  week. 

In  1917  the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  had  5  theological  seminaries,  6  preparatory 
^^hools,  4  colleges,  1  high  school,  1  commercial  high  school,  1  manual-training  schooL 
ind  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  they  received 
.7H7,7G5  crowns  from  the  Hungarian  Government,  which  in  the  same  year  paid  them 
l1?o  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  adto- 
:*ither  about  15,000,000  crowns  ($3,000,000\  ^hile  an  equal  number  of  Calvinists,  or 
[*r«sbyterian9 — an  almost  piu-ely  Magyar  commuiuty — ^received  only  11,000,000 
Towns. 

If  we  take  further  intx)  consideration  that  the  Houmanian  churches  of  Hungary 
'njoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Roumanians  in  Hungary  had  also  a  chain 
)f  prosperous  banks,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  illentimate  political  propa- 
;aQda,  it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  oppression  in  Hungary 
B  a  malicious  falsehood. 

This  had  been  also  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  English-speaking  coimtries  up  to 
he  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  the 
'hange  of  British  foreign  polic^r  from  anti-Slavism  to  philo-Slavism.  About  that 
ime,  aa  if  by  a  hinc  from  Downing  Street,  a  series  of  attiacks  were  launched  againat 
Bungary  by  Scotus  Viator  (Mr.  Seton  Wataon)  and  his  followers,  casting  the  shadow 
)f  the  coming  world  war  before  it. 

A  vindication  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  has  come 
•erently  from  an  entirely  unexpected  quarter,  the  supreme  council  of  the  principal 
illied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  demanding  certain  guaranties  from  the  new  States 
or  th'^  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities,  embodied  in  articles  7,  8,  and  9 
)f  the  treaty  with  Poland,  as  published  in  the  newspapers.  An3rone  familiar  with  that 
nofft  troublesome  of  questions,  the  ^'nationality  question  of  Eastern  Europe, "  will  see 
u  once  that  thoee  articles  are  but  an  extract  from  the  Hungarian  Act  44  of  1868,  com- 
monly known  80  the  nationality  law.  Their  essence  is:  ''Cultural  autonomy"  for  the 
tuinor  races,  but  only  one  State  and  one  State  language.  Roumania  refused  to  sub- 
mbe  to  those  articles.  Evidently  she  does  not  intend  to  give  her  new  Hungarian 
iubjects  the  same  rights  which  the  Roumanians  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary. 

But  even  if  the  char^  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  the  principle  that 
immigrants  have  the  nght  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  had 
immigrated  against  their  country  of  adoption,  could  hardly  be  recd^zed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. On  that  principle  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  States 
Lhey  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the  help  of  the 
FUiser  for  the  annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany,  or  at  least  for  their  "liberation'' 
from  American  rule. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  each  of  the  four  neighboring  countries  of  Hungary  is  strenu- 
ously onposed  to  submit  its  claim  to  the  verdict  of  a  plebiscite  under  fair  conditions, 
^hu8  admitting  the  weakness  of  its  case.  Each  wants  the  right  of  self-determination 
to  be  applied  only  to  its  own  race  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Magyars  and  of  otiier  races  of 
Hungary,  whereas  President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  Congress  of  February  11,  1918, 
JL^tinctly  declared  that  "  Peoples  and  Provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
yivercigntv  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game." 

And  in  Sis  speech  to  the  Diplomatic  Cnrps  on  the  4th  of  July  of  last  year  President 
Wilson  solemnly  announced  tnat  one  of  the  four  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples 
nl  the  world  were  fighting  was  "  the  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  terri- 
t«>ry,  of  »)vereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the 
baas  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned, 
and  not  upon  the  basis  of  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  otlier  nation  or  people 
which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or 
mastery.*' 
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While  more  complete  statistical  data  are  not  at  present  at  our  disposal,  it  i?  r\*-^^ 
even  from  the  above  facts  that  the  "new  Hungary^*  would  be  stripped  of  prarti'^Ily 
all  her  resources  of  raw  material  and  the  greater  part  of  her  industries.    She  wt  iM 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and,  with  no  natural  boundaries,  would  be  condemne-i  * 
economic  strangulation  by  her  selfish  and  imperialistic  neighbors. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that,  while  Germany  was  deprive  i 
only  10  per  cent  of  her  continental  territory  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  coirfurs- 
tively  recent  conquests,  Hungary  is  to  lose  80  per  cent  of  her  territory,  all  of  wJj-*- 
she  has  held  for  a  thousand  vears. 

Is  Hungary,  which  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great  drama,  to  be  puni*'!.»-i 
eight  times  as  severely  as  Germany,  the  chief  actor  and  manager? 

v.   THE  POLITICAL   OR  INTERNATIONAL   ASPECT. 

Coming  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  readjustment  of  the  world's  affairs,  in  it*  p  '..• 
tion  to  the  proposed  mode  of  disposal  of  Hungary's  territory,  there  can  hardly  !«  *' 
dissent  of  opinion  as  to  the  truism  that  the  permanency  and  stability  of  r>ea<  ••  '  - 
pends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  politically  onr-:- 
ized  bodies:  i.  e.,  States,  as  they  will  emerge  from  the  peace  treaties. 

The  logical  sequel  of  this  truism  is  that  m  deciding  if  any  political  changes  o*:*  ' 
to  be  made,  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  should  ne  whether  the  pm;-f 
changes  will  add  to  the  permanency  and  stability  of  conditions.  It  seem.s  to  1»p  ,■•.*• 
apparent,  therefore,  that  even  though  the  political  status  as  it  existed  before  jr. -' 
during  the  war  should  be  adjudged  as  unsatisfactory,  no  changes  should  be  pemii*''  •! 
tiiat  will  make  matters  worse  instead  of  improving  them. 

Applying  these  truths  to  Hungary,  this  question  has  to  be  faced: 

Will  the  interests  of  mankind  and  of  all  involved  races,  and  in  particular  Xh*  in- 
terests of  a  permanent  peace  be  better  served  by  the  disturbing  of  the  territ*^r.ji' 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unity  of  Hungary  and  by  the  substitutinjr  for  th* 
natural  boundaries  new  boundaries  that  can  not  do  full  justice  to  ever>-body  <•!  t. 
anybody,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  drawn,  than  by  leaving  this  temt'»*i- 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unit  undisturbed  and  by  giving  a  new,  tr-. 
democratic  Hungarian  Republic  an  opportunity  to  assure  tlie  free  developnunt    ' 
all  races,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  in  tne  tnat} 
proposed  for  Poland  and  which  lines  are  identical  with  the  fundamental  princij  -^ 
concerning  the  protection  of  racial  minorities  as  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  HudcaT'  ' 
.    In  order  to  get  the  proper  answer  to  this  question,  the  following  undi«putab|p  u  '  - 
are  to  be  considered: 

1.  As  hereinbefore  shown,  Hungary  proved,  for  over  a  thousand  years*  herabil.*.- 
to  maintain  a  politically  well-organized  state  in  a  part  of  Europe  where  no  other  r*  ■ 
succeeded  in  that  task  before. 

2.  The  goal  of  Hungary  has  always  be^n,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  her  hi-i-  :'• 
and  laws,  to  be  a  politically  one  nation,  even  though  composed  of  many  nc*^.  * 
these  races  to  enjoy  all  liberties  and  rights  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  '^• 
interests  of  the  politically  one  nation.    That  this  ^oal  has  been  a  just  one  is  bert  i»r  \  •'- 
by  the  fact  that  in  creating  new  nations  the  Pans  conference  tries  to  enable  tnei  i ' 
reach  that  very  goal.    It  may  be  added  that  whatever  errors  may  have  been  oommi"'  •: 
by  Hungarv  in  the  treatment  of  her  nationalities,  whatever  wrongs  the  >'ar!>u*  n.^  • 
may  have  been  complaining  of,  were  solely  due  to  the  zoal  to  realize  web  a  tr* 
such  an  ideal.    New  Hungary  certainly  profited  by  the  errors  of  the  past  aii'i  !-• 
learned  that  the  old  ideal  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  to  the  new  th^-u.*:.'- 
dominating  the  world. 

3.  Hungary  has  given  the  evidence  of  centuries  of  her  total  lark  of  ijnp«i*l>" 
tendencies  and  of  her  sole  desire  to  protect  her  o¥m  national  existence,  with  i  •' 
respect  for  all  her  neighbors  and  without  any  designs  on  any  part  of  their  t«T '  ' 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  decidedly  imperialistic  tenaencies  of  her  D<*ij:h  -  '• 
all  of  whom  would  like  to  aggrandize  themselves  not  only  at  the  cost  of  flunan . ' 
also  at  the  cost  of  each  other.    And  inasmuch  as  the  peace  of  the  future  Avnui  • 
primarily,  the  elimination  of  all  imperialism,  Hungary  s  territory  can  only  l»*  -a  •  • 
from  becoming  the  battle  field  of  imperialism  by  leav-ing  it  in  cafe  of  the  only  n*'-  ' 
in  that  psiit  of  Europe  which  is  absolutely  free  of  all  taint  of  imperialism. 

The  claimants  of  Ilun^rian  territory  try  to  overcome  this  verv  apparent  wejVr  ■* 
of  their  political  aspirations  by  pleading  that  the  diBniption  of  tiuni^ry  is  reqc::- 

(a)  In  order  to  establish  democracy  in  that  section  of  Europe,  and  v*)  to  «^  * 
wall  against  German  imperialism. 
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'burch  woiild  kee  farther  7  coUeses,  3  preparatory  echools,  1  girls'  8e<^ndary  school, 
jid  about  000  primary  schools.  More  than  a  thousand ,  that  is  half  of  the  total  number, 
f  the  congr^tions  of  the  Reformed  Church  would  become  scattered  under  the 
oreign  rule  of  different  countries.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  would  completely 
larUyze  this  hitherto  most  numerous  unit  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  in  Europe. 

The  Unitarian  Qiurch  would  fare  still  worse,  if  possible.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
ler  members  are  exclusively  Magyars,  all  of  her  congregations,  with  the  exception 
f  three,  would  come  under  Roumanian  rule.  This  unit  referred  to  in  Britain  and  in 
Lmeiica  as  the  oldest  one  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  holding  always  a  leading  part  in 
he  cultivation  of  liberal  thought,  would  be  doomed  to  complete  ruin.  Ana  what 
ould  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Adventists,  and  other  denominations,  less  important 
D  numbers  tnan  on  account  of  their  lively  missionary  activity,  except  should  they 
ome  under  the  rule  of  Roumania  and  Serba?  The  priests  of  these  countries  never 
essed  to  emphasize  that  it  was  disloyal  for  a  Roumanian  or  a  Servian  to  follow  any 
eher  creed  than  the  Othodox. 

What  Uiis  unfortunate  situation  means  for  Protestanisni,  any  one  familiar  with 
hm'ch  history  will  readily  understand.  It  means  danger  to  all  the  lofty  principles 
epresonted  by  Protestantism,  and  it  means  the  triumph  of  empty  rites,  ceremonies, 
tad  priestcraft  represented  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  It  means  the  victory  of 
astern  superstitution  over  the  civilization  of  the  West. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  East  is  not  an  imaginary  danger  to  western  civilization  is  shown 
fV  the  fact  tnat  one  of  the  first  things  the  Roumanians  did  after  entering  Transylvania 
ras  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  bishop,  or  superintendent,  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
%urch,  Charles  Nagy,  D.  D.  In  many  instances,  when  they  occupied  an  Hungarian 
own.  they  ordered  the  clergymen  to  offer  thanksgivings  in  the  churches.  The 
sinister  or  priest  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  was  simply  thrown  into  prison. 

And,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  17,  1919,  the  Roiunanian  army 
it  invasion  has  made  captive  some  other  religious  l^uiers  of  Transylvania,  including 
foseph  Ferencz,  the  Unitarian  superintendent,  who  is  87  years  old;  Samuel  Barabas 
<^'aHini8t\  Matthias  Eisler  and  Morris  Glasner  (Hebrew  rabbis).  Prof.  Alexius  Boer 
Calvinist),  and  Julius  Arkosy  (Unitarian  inspector  of  schools). 

In  the  lights  of  these  facts  the  refusal  of  M.  Bratianu,  the  premier  of  Roumania,  to 
iubscribe  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities  is  not 
liflicult  to  understand. 

The  partition  of  Hungary'  would  sound  the  deathknell  to  Protestantism  in  the  east 
>(  Kurope. 

IT.    THE   ECONOMICAL  ASPECT. 

The  late  French  geographer  and  savant.  Prof.  Reel  us.  remarked  in  one  of  his  books 
hat  Hungary  is  the  most  compact  geographical  unit  in  Europe.  A  glance  at  the 
nap  will  convince  everybody  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  Carpathians  form 
I  solid  mountain  wall  around  two-thirds  of  the  country,  and  for  the  other  third  the 
t>amih<*.  Drave.  Lajta.  and  Morava  Rivers  are  the  natural  boundaries. 

The  whole  country  belongs  to  one  hydrographic  s^^stem,  there  being  onlv  three 
inimportant  streams  which  do  not  join  the  Danube  or  its  tributaries  within  its 
Mundaries. 

It  is  nch  in  natural  resources  which,  however,  are  so  distributed  that  the  different 
psdons  are  economically  interdependent.  The  great  central  plain  is  a  most  fertile 
^in>producing  region,  but  has  practically  no  timber  and  minerals.  Northern  and 
northeastern  Hungorv  is  fich  in  timber,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  but  is  a  poor  agri- 
cultural country,  i^outheastern  Hungary  has  natural  gas  (which  indicates  the 
presence  of  oil),  coal.  salt,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  mines,  but  being  mostly  moun- 
Aioous.  does  not  produce  sufficient  c|uan titles  of  cereals.  Each  region  needs  products 
)(  which  the  other  regions  have  a  surplus,  h'eparately  they  can  not  exist,  together 
they  form  a  fine,  self-  supporting  organism. 

The  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  would  leave  to  her  only  a  part  of  the  central 
;>lain. 

The  only  hard-coal  mines,  those  around  Petrozseny,  would  go  to  Roumania.  The 
next  best  coal  mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salgo-Tanan,  are  coveted  by  the  Czechs;  and 
the  coal  mines  in  Baranya  County  are  demanded  by  the  Serbians.  Hungary  would 
"etain  only  the  soft-coal  mines  around  Esztergom,  which  can  not  produce  enough  to 
nipply  the  railroads,  leaving  nothing  for  heating  and  the  lighting  and  manufacturing 
plantB. 

All  the  iron-ore  fields  and  the  splendid  iron  works  at  Biosgyor,  Ozd,  and  other 
['lares,  which  owe  their  development  to  Hungarian  brains  and  money,  would  be  lost 
to  the  Czechs.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  Hungary's  wool  industry  would  go  to  the 
Czechs  and  nearlv  all  of  the  rest  to  Roumania.  The  latter  country  would  also  get 
more  than  one-half  of  Hungary's  cellulose  and  paper  factories. 
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While  more  complete  statistical  data  are  not  at  present  at  our  disposal,  it  i«  r]* 
even  from  the  above  facts  that  the  **new  Hungary^'  would  be  stripped  of  prard*.:. 
all  her  resources  of  raw  material  and  the  greater  part  of  her  industries,    bhe  w.  • : 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and,  with  no  natural  boundaries,  would  be  cond€annt*: 
economic  strangulation  by  her  selfish  and  imperialistic  neighbors. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that,  while  Germany  was  depri'-*'' 
only  10  per  cent  of  her  continental  territory  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  ccirrjr  j. 
tively  recent  conquests,  Hungary  is  to  lose  80  per  cent  of  her  territory,  all  oi  w^-^  * 
she  Has  held  for  a  thousand  years. 

Is  Hungary,  which  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great  drama,  to  be  puni*'''-' 
eight  times  as  severely  bs  Germany,  the  chief  actor  and  manager? 

V.   THE  POUTICAL  OR  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECT. 

Coming  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  readjustment  of  the  world's  affairs,  in  itf  n  Lo- 
tion to  the  proi)osed  mode  of  disposal  of  Hungary's  territory,  there  can  hardly  h'  i 
dissent  of  opinion  as  to  the  truism  that  the  permanency  and  stabilitv  of  T>ea«'  •• 
pends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  politically  cr;/. 
ized  bodies:  i.  e.,  States,  as  they  will  emerge  from  the  peace  treaties. 

The  logical  sequel  of  this  truism  is  that  in  deciding  if  any  political  changes  oru! 
to  be  made,  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  sBould  he  whether  the  Drofn-^-, 
changes  ^nll  add  to  the  permanency  and  stability  of  conditions.     It  seems  to  he  V' 
apparent,  therefore,  that  even  though  the  political  status  as  it  existed  befon  u  ■ 
during  the  war  should  be  adjudged  as  un.satisfactory,  no  changes  should  be  penn.*:"^ 
that  ^^ill  make  matters  worse  instead  of  improving  them. 

Applying  these  truths  to  Hungary,  this  Question  has  to  be  faced: 

Will  the  interests  of  mankind  and  of  all  involved  races,  and  in  particular  thy^- 
terests  of  a  permanent  peace  be  better  served  by  the  disturbing  of  the  terriii^rli' 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unity  of  Hungary  and  by  the  substitutin^r  for  t^► 
natural  boundaries  new  boundaries  that  can  not  do  full  justice  to  everybod>  *^r/- 
anybody,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  dra^vn,  than  by  leaving  this  territoH:' 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unit  undisturbed  and  by  giving  a  n**^.  ^rJ 
democratic  Hungarian  Republic  an  opportunity  to  assure  the  free  developm^cr  • . 
all  races,  on  the  lines  laia  down  by  tne  allied  and  associated  powers  in  tn^  tr^tr 
proposed  for  Poland  and  which  lines  are  identical  with  the  fundamental  nriDcijJ'^ 
concerning  the  protection  of  racial  minorities  as  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  xIunsraT'  * 
.   In  order  to  get  the  proper  answer  to  this  question,  the  following  unduiput&bie  li  * 
are  to  be  considered: 

1.  As  hereinbefore  shown,  Hungary  proved,  for  over  a  thousand  years,  hwals  ' 
to  maintain  a  politically  well-organized  state  in  a  part  of  Europe  where  no  other  :>  •• 
succeeded  in  that  task  before. 

2.  The  goal  of  Hunmury  has  always  be^n,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  her  hl<  r. 
and  laws,  to  be  a  politically  one  nation,  even  though  composed  of  many  rj»'«.  *  • 
these  races  to  enjoy  all  Liberties  and  rights  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with »-' 
interests  of  the  politically  one  nation.  That  this  ^oal  has  been  a  just  one  is  b«l  p'^  '^ 
by  the  fact  that  in  creating  new  nations  the  Pans  conference  tries  to  enable  thep  • 
reach  that  very  goal.  It  may  be  added  that  whatever  errors  may  have  been  commif^* 
by  Hungarv  in  the  treatment  of  her  nationalities,  whatever  wrongs  the  vanr'Uic^^* 
mav  have  been  complaining  of,  were  solely  due  to  the  zeal  to  realize  such  «  P» 
such  an  ideal.  New  Hungary  certainly  profited  by  the  errors  of  the  pwtind^' 
learned  that  the  old  ideal  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  to  the  new  ihoi;^*-* 
dominating  the  world.  . ,  . 

3.  Hungary  has  given  the  evidence  of  centuries  of  her  total  lark  of  impfpii''-^ 
tendencies  and  of  her  sole  desire  to  protect  her  own  national  existence,  viih  i-' 
respect  for  all  her  neighbors  and  without  any  designs  on  anv  part  of  their  teru  r* 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  decidedly  imperialistic  tendencies  of  her  ndKl''*!^* 
all  of  whom  would  like  to  aggrandize  themJuelves  not  only  at  the  cost  of  Hunpn 
also  at  the  cost  of  each  ot 
primarily,  the  elimination 

from  becoming  the  battle  field  of  imperialism  by  leaving 

in  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  absolutely  free  of  all  taint  of  imperiali^n. 

The  claimants  of  Jlun|s;arian  territory  tr>'  to  overcome  this  very  appurent  w««iY"'~ 
of  their  political  aspirations  by  pleading  that  the  disruption  of  Humrary  is  re^l"^^'" 

(a)  In  order  to  establish  democracy  in  that  section  of  Europe,  and  (6}  ut^ri  •  * 
wall  against  German  imperialism. 
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Both  pleas  are  without  any  real  foundation  and  can  easily  be  disposed  of. 

(a)  Although  the  propaganda  maintained  by  Hungary's  neighbors  in  this  country 
in  the  last  few  years  exerted  all  its  efforts  to  make  the  American  people  believe  that 
tho  Hungarians  are  a  race  of  oppressors,  real  "  Prussians,  **  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
rnhts  of  people,  the  fact  remains  and  can  be  proved  by  all  recognized  books  on  his- 
tory in  all  civilized  languages,  that  no  country  and  no  lace  is  better  fitted,  more  able, 
ud  better  prepared  to  champion  the  cause  of  true  democracy  in  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Europe  than  Hungary  and  the  Magyars. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  next  to  England,  Hungary  has  the  oldest  constitu- 
tion. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  many  centuries,  these  two  constitutions 
▼ere  the  only  safeguards  of  peoples'  rights  against  the  kings'  prero^tivee,  and  so 
Willy  were  tie  forerunners  of  modem  democracy.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  revival  of  Roman  law  in  its  Pyzantine  form 
brousht  an  invasion  of  ideas  of  despotism  and  absolute  rule  all  over  Europe  and  so 
cnuhod  all  the  free  institutions  of  the  mediaeval  nations,  it  left  standing  alone  two 
connitutions,  the  English  constitution  and  the  Hungarian  constitution.' 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  very  reason  caused  these  two  nations 
to  he  among  the  last  ones  to  adopt  such  suffrage  laws  without  which  no  real  democracy 
L<  possible.  History  teaches  that  a  period  of  autocracy  led  most  everywhere  (we  speak 
of  Europe,  of  course)  to  the  establishment  of  truly  democratic  institutions.  There 
Tpre  no  periods  of  autocratic  rule  of  sufficient  length  in  the  history  of  Hungary  to  cause 
such  changes,  and  as  a  result  the  introduction  of  modem  democracy  became  a  rather 
slow  process,  which  slowness,  however,  does  not  reflect  upon  Hungary's  readiness, 
s/laptability  for  real  democracy,  and  does  not  justify  the  recent  attacks  against  the 
Hjiunirian  nation,  accusing  her  of  shamming  democracy  for  the  hidden  piuix)se  of 
perpetuating  what  the  accusers  like  to  call  the  rule  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 

A  rompanson  of  Hungary's  history  with  that  of  her  neighbors,  of  Hungary's  laws 
tod  institution  with  those  of  her  neighbors,  of  the  condition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
uid  of  the  laboring  men  in  Hungary  and  in  the  territories  of  her  neighbors,  of  Hun- 
gan'fl  ci\'ili2ation  with  that  of  her  neighbors,  will  readily  given  the  only  possible 
lasffer  to  the  question:  Which  State,  which  race  can  best  be  intrusted  with  the 
injDortant  task  of  making  democracy  safe  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

'o)  The  plea  of  the  Czechs,  of  Roumania,  and  Serbia  that  Hungary  must  be  dis- 
membered so  that  a  solid  wall  could  be  erected  against  all  possible  future  imperialijstic 
desigM  of  Germany,  is  apparently  making  the  deepest  mipression  in  not  too  well 
versed  circles,  and  yet  this  plea  is  the  most  futile,  tne  most  flimsy,  the  most  ludi- 
croua  of  all. 

History  shows  that  the  Hungarian  nation  has  been  ever  since  its  conception  the 
natural  opponent  and  counterbalancing  factor  of  Germanism.  In  fact,  while  com- 
pelled, first  by  the  Turkish  peril,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the.  nineteenth  centiury 
hy  the  Russian  danger  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Western  Powers  to  stand  by  her, 
jo  accept  the  Hapsburg  rule,  Hungary  had  to  keep  on  and  did  keep  on  a  continuous 
^t  against  the  tendency  of  the  Hapsbui:g8  to  Germanize  Hungary  and  to  make 
her  an  Austrian,  and  thereby  practically  a  German  Province  with  an  autocratic 
government.  This  attitude  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Magyars  deseves  all  the  more 
Weciation  in  the  disposal  of  Hungary's  fate,  as  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Jroatians  and  Roumanians  of  Hungary  have  always  courted  the  favor  of  the  Haps- 
^^,  not  offering  any  resistance  to  their  Germanizing  tendencies,  and  becoming 
^^g  tools  of  their  plans  of  absolutism. 

The  Hungarian  wall  has  proved  its  worth  for  centuries.  A  Slavic  and  Roumanian 
^11  is  an  unknown  and ,  therefore,  uncertain  factor.  Only  a  strong  and  self-supporting 
|lun^r\%  independent  from  the  German  Hapsbuigs,  can  form  a  secure  and  stable 
^er  aninst  Germany's  **  lining  nach  dem  Osten."  And  such  a  Hungary  would  do 
[Q^^re.  She  would  also  be  an  enective  bar,  and  the  only  xx)ssible  bar,  ag^dnst  all 
^perialistic  tendencies  of  her  neighbors,  which  must  be  considered  a  very  msturbing 
element  for  the  future. 

i^)irthennore,  the  Hungarians  belong  neither  to  the  Teutonic  nor  the  Slavic  nor  the  . 
^^  group  of  races,  and  seem  thus  to  be  destined  to  form  a  buffer  State  amongst  them. 

The  deeper  one  delves  into  the  political  aspect  of  the  entire  situation  the  more  he 
DMj^  get  convinced  that  the  proposed  disintegration  of  Hungary  can  not  possibly 
*ojeliotate  matters,  and  that  it  is  tne  vital  interest  of  mankind,  of  all  involved  races, 
^^  of  permanent  peace  that  Hungary  should  emerge  from  the  present  cataclysm  as 
*«^ng,  self-supporting  State. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  resume,  we  have  establislied  by  the  foregoing  the  following  facts: 

1.  Hungary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  a  nation  for  over  a  thousand  yean  in  a  Vem\ 
tory  where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  politico. 
oiganization.  Surely,  possession  of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  politicaJ 
capacity  ought  to  secure  a  clear  and  undisputable  title.  I 

2.  No  other  country  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that  could  be  based  oq 
^  *  historical  rights . ' ' 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively  prevents  any  terri^ 
torial  readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous  conditions  could  be  created  thmiq 
existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  always  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance.  Roumaniai) 
and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  would  disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant 
Churches  and  threaten  protestantism  with  extinction  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

5.  Hunearv  is  a  natural  geographhic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  distuii)  which  could 
not  possibly  help  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being  interdependeDC 
Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a  self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promoted  by  the  partition  of  Hungary* 
but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created  right  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
become  the.  source  of  permanent  strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as  of  izuiufficiieot 
force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring  nations,  it  certainly  oug^t  not  to 
be  permitted  to  have  any  part  of  Hungary  placed  under  a  new  sovereignty  withou* 
giving  the  peoples  of  sucn  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of  selt-determi- 
nation  by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment  because  this  would  not  l>e 
warranted  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  before  and  during  the  war.  Not  only  wv  «fa*< 
not  able  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  but  developments  since  the  armistice  justified  Hun- 
gary's claim  that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  the  UQit<>«i 
States  are  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a' party  to  the  immoia]  serr^; 
treaties  upon  whicn  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. 

In  voicing  our  protest,  therefore,  against  the  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  as  con- 
trary  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  a'ja^  sod 
lasting  peace,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  hav»»  "ur 
country  become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hungarian  American  Fkobration. 
Henry  Baracs,  Prefidenf, 
EuoENE  PivAny,  SeerrUtry, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  7, 1919, 

appendix   a.      excerpts   FROlf  STATEMENTS   OF    AMERICAN  AND    BRITISB    VtTBUC 

MEN. 


In  June,  1849,  when  Hungary,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth  was  t>attliiic 
heroically  a^nst  fearful  odds  for  freedom  and  iaaependence,  Prendent  Z«*han' 
Taylor  appointed  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  '^special  and  confidentul 
agent  to  Hungary,''  and  instructed  him  to  report  on  conditions  in  that  countn*  with 
the  view  of  acknowledging  its  independence.  However,  the  dispatching  of  xh* 
American  agent  was  of  no  assistance  to  Hungary  which,  abandoned  bjr  the  Wert«ni 
Powers,  had  to  succumb  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  two  greatest  nulitary  povtrr 
of  the  age,  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  his  message,  dated  March  28,  1850,  transmitting  the  correspondence  reUtiajr  tt* 
Mann's  mission  to  the  Senate,  President  Taylor  wrote  as  follows: 

My  purpose,  as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have  acknowMc*)^ 
the  independence  of  Hungary  had  she  succeeded  in  establishing  a  govemmeat  d< 
facto  on  a  basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  have  jtutified  me  in  dotaf 
so,  according  to  the  usuages  and  settled  principles  of  this  (xovenunent^  and  ahhoucii 
she  is  now  fallen,  and  many  of  her  gallant  patriots  are  in  exile  or  in  chaiiw,  I  am  he* 
still  to  declare  that  had  she  been  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  flovemmaat 
as  we  could  have  recognized,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  her  tato  tiM 
family  of  nations." 
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JLm  Oomg^THBOian  Homy  J.  Steele,  of  PennsylTBiiia,  recently  said  in  a  public  speedi, 
bad  BujDgary  then  not  been  abandoned  to  her  fate,  the  development  of  democracy  in 
Centz&l  and  Eastern  Europe  would  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  it  would  not  liave 
been  njeceaeary  in  1917  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  ^mocracy  "  by  a  aangiiinary  war. 
Tl&e  American  agent  sent  to  Hungary  also  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  Huneuy  at 
tbjit  critical  juncture  was  a  fatal  miciake.    In  his  report  to  Washington,  dated  Vienna, 
September  27, 1849,  he  said: 
^     Ix&  not  formally  expresBing  her  disapproval  of  the  policy  avowed  in  the  manifesto  of 
Nicbolaa  of  14th  May  last,  Great  Britain  either  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  obli> 
gations  imposed  upon  her  as  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  of  the  European  powen 
or  WAS  ignorant  of  the  xninciplee  and  interest  involved  in  the  issue.    Had  she  pro- 
claimed in  emphatic  language  within  24  hours  after  this  manifesto  reached  Downing 
Street,  that  she  was  prepsu^  to  resist  an  armed  intervention  by  any  power  adverse  to 
Huzu^ary ,  the  Czar  would  scarcely  have  had  the  termerity  to  inarch  ois  army  across  his 
frontierB.    The  deplorable  omission  of  such  duty  changes  completely  the  relations  of 
power  in  European  States." 

Autocracy  having  been  victorious,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  European 
democracy,  was  interned  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1851  he  was  liberated ,  mainly  througn  the 
eSorte  of  t^miel  Webster,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in  a  national  vessel  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation. 

Ehkniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  second  time,  whose  celebrated 
Hulsemann  letter  had  nearly  led  to  war  with  Austria  on  account  of  Hungary,  was  the 
principal  American  speaker  at  the  congressional  banquet  tendered  in  honor  of  Kossuth 
in  Washington,  January  5, 1852. 

*'It  is  remarkable/'  he  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  ''that,  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe,  political  light  exists.    There  is  a  sun  in  the  politicsd  firmament,  and 
that  sun  sheds  his  light  on  those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it.   But  in  eastern  Europe,  gen- 
erally speaking,  ana  on  the  confines  between  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  there  is  no 
political  sun  in  the  heavens.    It  is  all  an  Arctic  Zone  of  political  life.    The  luminary 
that  enlightens  the  world  in  general  seldom  rises  there  above  the  horizon.    The 
light  which  the^r  possess  is  at  best  crepuscular,  a  kind  of  twilight,  and  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  groping  about  to  catch,  as  they  may,  any  stray  gleams  oi  the 
lie3it  of  day.    Gentlemen,  the  country  of  which  your  guest  to-night  is  a  native  is  a 
reinarkable  exception.    She  has  shown  through  her  whole  history,  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  law  and  of 
order,  and  obedience  to  ihe  constitution  which  the  will  of  the  great  majority  have 
established.    That  is  the  fact,  and  it  ought  to  be  known  wherever  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  independence  are  discussed.    It  ought 
to  be  known  that  Hungary  stands  out  from  it  above  her  neighbors  in  all  l^t  respects 

free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditanr  love  of  liberty. 

«  «  •  .    •  «  «  « 

"Gentlemen,  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  effort  made  by  Hungary  are  here 
sufficiently  well  expressed.  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Fitzwilliams  and  signed  by  him  and 
sev^al  other  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  the  following  language  is  used,  the 
object  of  the  memorial  being  to  ask  the  mediation  of  England  in  favor  of  Hungary: 

**  *  While  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  engaged  in  revolutionary  movements, 
and  have  embarked  in  schemes  of  doubtful  policy  and  still  more  doubtful  success,  it 
is  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  to  be  able  to  assure  your  lordshins  that  the  Hunga- 
riaDs  demand  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  ancient  rights  and  the  stability  and 
integrity  of  their  ancient  constitution.  To  your  lordships  it  can  not  be  unknown 
that  that  constitution  bears  a  striking  family  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own  country. ' " 
»  ****** 

'^Gentlemen,  the  progress  of  things  is  unquestionably  onward.  It  is  onward  with 
respect  to  Hungary.  It  is  onward  everywhere.  Public  opinion,  in  my  estimation 
St  least,  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  penetrate  all  resources,  it  will  come  more 
or  lees  to  animate  all  minds,  and  in  respect  to  that  country,  for  which  our  sympathies 
to-night  have  been  so  strongly  invokea,  I  can  not  but  say  that  I  think  the  people  of 
Hungary  are  an  enlightened,  industrious,  sober,  well-inclined  community,  and  I 
wish  only  to  add,  that  1  do  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  form  of  government 
which  may  be  proper  for  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  of  you,  like  myself,  would  be  glad 
to  see  her,  when  she  becomes  independent,  embrace  that  system  of  government  which 
is  most  acceptable  to  ourselves.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  our  American  model  upon 
the  lower  Danube,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Hun2:ary.  But  that  is  not  the  first  step. 
It  is  not  that  which  will  be  our  first  prayer  for  Hungary.  That  first  prayer  shall  be 
that  Hungary  may  become  independent  of  all  foreign  power,  that  her  destinies  may 
be  entrusted  to  her  own  hands,  and  to  her  own  discretion.    I  do  not  profess  to  under. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  resume,  we  have  establiflhed  by  the  foregoing  the  following  facts: 

1.  Hungary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  a  nation  tor  over  a  thousand  years  in  a  tf?n- 
tory  where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  politht 
oiganization .  Surely,  possession  of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  each  poUtioS 
capacity  ought  to  secure  a  clear  and  undisputable  title. 

2.  No  other  country  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that  could  be  baM<l  ^t 
^'historical  rights.'* 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively  prevents  uiy  t^m- 
torial  readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous  conditions  could  be  created  thu 
existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  always  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance.  RouiDaaii.* 
and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  would  disrupt  the  Hungarian  Proteras; 
Churches  and  threaten  protestantism  with  extinction  in  the  east  of  Sirope. 

5.  Hungary  is  a  natural  geographhic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  disturb  whicb  oct<i 
not  possibly  nelp  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being  interdependrat 
^Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a  self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promoted  by  Hie  partition  of  IIus|Etf7 
but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created  right  in  tiie  heart  of  Europe  u J 
become  the  source  of  permanent  strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as  of  iiuruffici^n: 
force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring  nations,  it  certainly  ought  Dot  lu 
be  permitted  to  have  any  part  of  Hungary  placed  under  a  new  sovereignty  withos' 
giving  the  peoples  of  sucn  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of  sell-deteriB}- 
nation  by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment  because  this  would  not  ^ 
warranted  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  before  and  during  the  war.  Not  onlv  w-l* 
not  able  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  but  developments  since  the  armistice  justiiied  Uot- 
gary's  claim  that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  the  Tnitei 
States  are  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a' party  to  the  immcaai  ?«trt 
treaties  upon  which  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  are  {)ressingtheir  cl»in» 
In  voicing  our  protest,  therefore,  against  the  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  a?'^ 
trary  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  a  juit  ifti 
lasting  peace,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  have  <v 
•country  become  a  party  to  the  anniliilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hungarian  American  Frderatt^v. 
Henry  Baracs,  PreMenf, 
Eugene  PivXny,  Seerdary. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1, 1919 » 

APPENDIX   a.      excerpts  FROM   STATEMENTS   OF    AMERICAN   AND    BRmSH   rCBU** 

MEN. 

In  June,  1849,  when  Hungary,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth  wm  Wttiisr 
heroically  against  fearful  odds  for  freedom  and  iaaependence^  President  Zarfurr 
Taylor  appointed  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virgima,  *' special  and  coofidMU^ 
agent  to  Hungary,**  and  instructed  him  to  report  on  conditions  in  that  countrj-  "f^ 
the  view  of  acknowledging  its  independence.  However,  the  di«patchin£of  ** 
American  agent  was  of  no  assistance  to  Hungary  which,  abandoned  by  th€  vT^^^^ 
Powers,  had  to  succumb  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  two  greatest  nulitarr  ik^^ 
of  the  age,  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  his  message,  dated  March  28,  1850,  transmitting  the  correspondence  rebtini -' 
Mann*s  mission  to  the  Senate,  President  Taylor  wrote  as  follows! 

My  purpose,  as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have  acknowlfds^' 
the  independence  of  Hungary  had  she  succeeded  in  establishing  a  govemmni  •:.' 
facto  on  a  basis  sufhciently  permanent  in  its  character  to  have  justified  me  in  ^^^ 
so,  according  to  the  usuages  and  settled  principles  of  thia  Government,  and  thhra^ 
she  is  now  fallen,  and  many  of  her  gallant  patriots  are  in  exile  or  in  chains,  I  mb  ^ 
still  to  declare  that  had  she  been  successful  in  the  nudntenance  of  such  a  eovenoBff  < 
as  we  could  have  recognized,  we  should  have  been  the  firet  to  welcome  tei  a^^  * 
family  of  nations.'* 
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irian  philosophers  and  that  they  are  left  to  console  themselves  with  the 

-n  that  the  abuse  of  which  they  are  made  the  target  is  begotten  of  ignorance 

i4irts,  of  past  history,  and  of  the  vital  considerations  of  national  expediency. 

-  lem  presented  by  the  persistence  of  minor  nationalities  is  not  confined  to- 

but  affects  a  large  put  of  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  Bessarabia,  and  the- 

>.i'  the  abuse  lavished  oy  the  spectator  of  the  process  of  absorption,  which  w 

jL/i  slowly  and  as  surely  now  as  in  the  past,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 

If  of  the  absorbing  nation.    What  Hussia  had  done  with  impunity  would 

-♦•il  the  thunders  of  Exeter  Hall  if  perpetrated  by  a  weaker  country.    Wres-- 

.  •<  almost  imperceived,  while  a  petty  Slovak  villsu^e  earns  European  noto- 

'igh  the  disturbances  resulting  from  the  dismissal  of  a  disorderly  priest. 

'.nian  and  the  Pole  have  a  recent  historical  basis  for  their  claims  to  inde- 

existence,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  antiquity,  which  is  wanting  in  the 

>,.>  fiagpentary  nationalities  of  Hungary. 

Uorigiual  population  of  what  is  now  Himgary-^-scattered  incohesive  tribesr 

■»•  of  refdsting  Magyar  arms  or,  later,  Magvar  civilization — died  out  or  was 

I  by  the  sujierior  race.    The  process  of  civilization  was  purelv  Magyar.    The 

iient  of  governmental  institutions  proceeded  along  purely  Magyar  lines  and. 

•  ily  a  trace  of  either  Slav  or,  save  for  the  fact  that  Latin  was  the  literary  me- 

westem  influence.    As  we  have  seen,  the  mass  of  the  existing  nationaUtiea- 

ort^l  or  filtered  into  the  country  long  after  it  had  received  a  permanent 

-.amp-desirable  or  undesirable  saiens,  who  in  most  cases  repaid  the  hospi> 

y  received  by  lending  themselves  t»  the  disruptive  policy  of  the  Hapsbur^^ 

.I'i'oaranre  or  absorption  of  the  abori^nes  was  due  not  to  fire  or  swora  or  vio- 

;iulsion  but  to  the  essential  superior! t>r  of  the  Magyar  nation;  so  convinced 

- 'iperiority  that  it  never  saw  the  necessity  of  Magyarizing  races  which  in  the 

ys,  having  no  conscious  feeling  of  individuality,  would  have  been  as  wax 

^'4»  the  permanent  impress  of  Magyar  nationality.    The  ^tee  were  opened 

[European  culture  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen,  whose  maxfm,  '*regnum  unius 

ini usque  moris  debile  et  imbecille,''  show  shis  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 

itruage  and  civilization  which  had  hitherto  coimted  for  anything  in  Himgary 

Nfagyar,  as  well  as  his  api>reclatlon  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  contact 

n  west.    There  is  no  approximately  pure  race  in  Europe  except  the  Basque, 

•:*,  and  the  Gypsies,  but  there  are  'many  countries  in  which  the  factors  have 

'  which  produce  the  fusion  of  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  single  nation — 

n  recollection  of  dangers  surmounted,  common  religion,  and  common  civiliza- 

-^ucb  factors  were  largely  wanting  in  Hungary.    The  dangers  surmoimted 

<  innounted  by  the  Ma^ars,  who  alone  did  the  fighting,  the  bearing  of  arms  in 

-  •  of  the  fatherland  being  the  privilege  of  the  nobility.    There  was  no  common 

' ,  (or  history  was  made  solely  by  the  Magyars.    There  was  no  community  of 

'-.,  as  St.  Stephen  turned  to  Rome  for  the  national  religion  instead  of  to  the 

I  n  Church,  thereby,  in  all  probability,  saving  the  Ma^;yars  from  degeneration 

tovel  of  the  Balkan  races  and  from  ultimate  absorption  m  the  ocean  of  Slavdom. 

I  ^-ilization,  such  as  it  was,  was  purely  Masyar,  and  all  governmental  institutions 

■  lirectly  developed  from  the  germ  evolved  by  the  Magyar  national  genius  before 

-^t^t  migration  westwards.    The  races  imported  into  Hungary  at  a  later  date 

m]  too  late  to  alter  accomplished  facts  even  if  they  hadpossessed  a  far  higher 

«*  of  civilization  than  any  of  them  had  in  fact  attained.    What  they  chiefly  cared 

«".»«'  freedom  to  exercise  their  various  religions,  and  such  freedom  they  received 

*<*  hands  of  Hungary,  the  land  par  excellence  of  religious  tolerance.    The  better 

-  ^iens  received  the  rights  of  nobility  or  became  fused  in  the  Magyar  nation. 

inferior  elements  remained  apart,  in  a  condition  neither  better  nor  worse  than 

rif  the  ^at  mass  of  Magyar  peasants,  and  had  little  or  no  consciousness  of  dis- 

'ive  nationality,  or  power  to  resist  a  deliberate  policy  of  magyarization,  had  such 

Jicy  ever  entered  the  heads  of  the  predominant  race,  which,  unfortunately,  it 

^r  did.    Unfortunately  for  the  reason  that  successive  Hapsburgs  were  enabled 

♦ilixe  the  forces  of  ignorance  for  the  purposes  of  their  traditional  policy  of  divide 

nperes — of  centralization  and  absolutism.    For  the  existence  of  hostility  to  the 

>'ar  idea,  tentative<and  embryonic  before  1848,  the  Magyars  have  to  thank,  in  the 

•  place,  their  own  consciousness  of  a  superiority  which  made  deliberate  magyar- 

•  ioQ  supejfluous,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  Hapsburg  connection.    There  never 
t)<»en  any  recognized  citizenship  in  Hungary  but  Magyar  citizenship.    Thoueh 

a  time  to  time  the  Hapsburgs  encouraged  the  separatistic  tendencies  of  the  Sero^ 

Croat,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Slovak,  the  fact  remains  that  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephent 

t be  present  day  there  has  been  and  is  no  territory  in  Hungary  but  the  territory 

I  he  »Bcred  Crown.    Austria  made  a  last  attempt  to  produce,  a  mongrel  federalism 

Hungary  in  1861,  and  now  itself  suffers  from  the  poison  of  particularism  of  nation- 
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alistic  antagonism  which  the  Hapsburgs  so  long  tried  to  infuse  into  Hungary  for  Ue? 
own  purposes. " 

'^  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  the  majority  of  the  maps  which  purpor  *  | 
show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  constituent  races  of  Hungazy.  The  I>tvi«.| 
uniform  smudges  of  color  which  indicate  that  this  part  is  Maeyar,  this  RounuBuii 
this  Serbian,  this  Slovak,  and  so  on,  and  servp  as  a  text  for  the  disquisitioitf  M  s^• 
prophets  of  federalism,  obscure  the  fact  that  the  various  races  are  so  intenninglf^  n 
all  parts  of  the  countrv,  and  so  intmpers^  with  M^aygars,  that  it  is  impo»r>l^t 
effect  clear-cut  geographical  subdivisions  for  federalistic  purposes  such  as  arp  pjntiifl 
in  Bohemia,  where  the  country  is  peopled  hy  only  two  races,  the  Germans  and  ui»l 
Czechs,  between  wh^m  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  comj- aiattvelv  eenly  dnwn.  1 

fiance  at  the  map  appended  to  the  recent  book  of  Mr.  £mest  Baloghy  (A  Macyu 
Cultura  ^  a  Nemzetis6gek,  Budapest,  1908)  would  do  more  to  disperse  emnu^9 
notions  as  to  racial  distribution  than  many  pages  of  statistics.  Minute  eqxunt  i 
color,  showing  the  interpenetration  of  the  nationalities,  replace  the  familiar  brW 
smudges,  and  the  result  oears  as  much  resemblance  to  the  ordin&rv  ethnognpbial 
map  of  Hungary  as  a  pheasant 's  plumage  does  to  the  tricolor.  Tiie  great  ceotai 
plain  of  the  Danube  and  tiie  Tisza  is  almost  solidly  Magyar,  as  is  the  eastern  mr  •' 
Transylvania'  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Serbo-Croatian  district  sou^  of  tii«  ^zim.i 
the  patchwork  diversity  of  color  points  an  unmistakable  moral — ^the  impofBUnli:>  J I 
a  territorial  subdivision  for  purposes  of  local  autonop^y,  which  would  not  result  u 
the  subjection  of  Magyar  and  German  intelligence  to  inferior  types,  whose  sole  ciiiL 
to  political  differentiation  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  speak  a  bastard  variety  "^  '^f 
languages  of  more  important  races.  The  Mi^yar  element  is  wanting  in  not  otf  ■' 
413  electoral  divisions;  the  German  only  in  37.  Slovaks  are  absent  from  211.  K^^ 
manians  from  235,  Croatians  344,  Serbians  from  351.  Ruthenes  are  to  be  four.<i  i' 
•b7  divisions,  and  fragments  of  other  races  in  no  less  than  360.  As  regards  tbr  1$ 
divisions  of  what  Brote  and  other  agitators  regard  as  Roumania  irredenta— T^tn«'^ 
vania  and  Hungary  up  to  the  Tisza—  the  Roumanians  are  in  an  actual  majori*)  c 
only  11.  Magyars  ana  Germans  form  over  37  per  cent  of  the  population;  and  iu  i> 
single  district  in  which  the  Roumanians  are  in  the  majority  is  there  an  admiirj* 
of  less  than  11  per  cent  of  other  nationalities.  Though  the  Magyars  constit^ir*-  u 
more  than  54^  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Hungary  proper,  they  are  r>  »• 
than  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  numerically  strongest  nationality,  wh^rw.'  Of 
German  population  of  Austria  forms  no  more  than  38J  per  cent  of  tne  iiihal'iLi:v 
of  the  hereaitary  Provinces.  Between  the  subordiante  races  there  is  no  cohesk»r  •' 
solidarity;  the  Magyar  is  the  only  binding  element.  Pansla^^sm.  Pangenna-i^ 
and  Panroumanism  have  alteratea  from  tima  to  time,  and  in  every  case  the  svj»v 
of  agitation  was  to  be  found  outside  the  limits  of  Hungary.  Roumanians  and  Wcvit? 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  Roumanian  hates  the  Serbian,  and  the  8erbuL*i< 
Roumanian.** 

APPENDIX  B.   R0U1IANIA''8  TERRrrORIAL  CLAIMS. 

[From  a  treatise  entitled  "Roamaala  in  Hungary/'  by  EngoM  FiTwaj.] 

Roumanians  claim  to  Hunsarian  territory  is  based  in  the  fii  it  place  on  the  pcia^^ 
of  priority  of  occupation.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  H\ingarians  had  cooqufw* 
Hungary  a  thousand  years  ago,  I.ave  tuilt  up  a  state  there  and  nave  held  the  cooet^ 
ior  a  thousand  years.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  before  the  migration  of  B»i*** 
Transylvania  and  other  parts  of  Hungary  had  been  the  home  of  the  Daco-K««nf» 
:and  it  is  fiuther  claimed  that  the  Vlachs  or  Vallachians— -these  are  Ihe  appellii»» 
by  which  the  Roumanians  had  been  known  until  recently— a:e  the  desctaufano  c* 

those  Dswio-Romana.  ^  .  ,m   v-  v- 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  Daco-Roman  origin  of  the  >  lai-is  t* 
been  proved  to  be  false,  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  occupation  has  never  y* 
defined  in  the  Law  of  Nations.    How  many  years  of  occupation  is  required  to  «»**; 
lish  a  valid  title  to  a  country?    One  hundred  years,  or  five  hundred  reais.  or  wtf 
If  occupation  for  a  thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  cc^ac^T 


height  of  absurdity  to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  muntw 
of  the  nations  even  if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  several  »ib*^9«^' 
conquerors  could  be  proved,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Machs  or  Roumaniaitf  i*fl  •  • 

The  theory  of  the  Daco-Roman  origin  of  the  Vlachs  was  conceived  in  the  ©n^' ' , 
Bonfinius,  an  Italian  humanist,  living  at  the  court  of  Matthias  Coryinus,  fc^'' 
Hungary,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  sciences  and  arts  in  the  fi«"^ 
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mtury.  Bonfinius  apparently  got  his  idea  from  a  superficial  reading  and  mis- 
t^^rpretation  of  lordanes's  history,  but  he  did  not  go  into  any  deeper  examination 
the  subject,  and  the  theory  was  soon  fozi^tten.  In  the  first  hall  of  the  nineteenth 
•Dtury,  uv^der  the  spell  of  the  nationalistic  revival  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,. 
(H)ipe  Sinkny-,  an  Hungarian  of  Vlach  descent,  took  up  Bonfinius 's  idea,  and  with 
mfflderable  ingenuity  evolved  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  Vladis  fronk 
le  Daco-Romans. 

This  stimulated  research  by  historians  and  philologists  of  other  nationalities,  notably 
le  late  Prof.  Paul  Hunfalvy ,  a  savant  of  international  fame,  Benedict  Janc86,  LAdislauff 
^thy,  and  others,  and  it  was  finally  established,  and  admitted  even  by  Roumanian 
storians,  that  the  theory  is  untenable.  The  legions  employed  by  Trajan  and  hia 
icceesors  to  subdue  the  Dacians  came  mostly  from  Spain  and  Asia  Minor,  that  is, 
ley  were  not  of  Roman  blood;  the  Lower  Moesia  referred  to  by  lordanes  was  south  of 
le' Danube  (on  the  Balkan  Peninsula),  not  north  of  the  Danube  (Transylvania); 
id  all  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Ylachs  were  Balkan  Slavs  who  had  become 
tinized  in  their  speech  some  time  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  great 
fiuence  of  Illynan  on  the  Vlach  language  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  originated 
iuT  the  Adriatic  shore.  Thence  the  Vlachs,  who  are  described  by  all  Byzantine 
ithors  as  goatherds  and  thieves,  gradually  pressed  northeastward  and  crossed  the 
anube  into  what  was  called  in  Hungarian  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century 
tmiania,  later  Transalpina  or  Unm-Vlachia,  viz,  the  present  Vallachia,  which  was 
len  a  dependency  of  Hungary  and  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  Roumanian  King- 
»n.  They  gradually  filtered  or  sneaked  also  into  Transylvania  and  other  parts  of 
ungary. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  settlement 
Hungary  by  the  Hungarians  there  were  any  Vlachs  in  Transylvania  at  all.  The 
"St  mention  of  Vlachs  in  an  Hungarian  document  was  in  the  thirteenth  century , 
id  in  1293  their  number  was  still  so  small  that  it  was  proposed  to  settle  them  all  on 
le  crown  estate. 

All  indirect  evidence,  for  instance,  that  of  the  geographical  names,  is  also  against 
te  Transylvanian  origin  of  the  Vlachs.  The  old  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
laces  are  of  Slavic  or  of  Hungarian  derivation,  or  else  they  belong  to  some  prehistoric 
nguage.  The  Roumanian  geographical  names  now  in  use  in  Transylvania  are  of 
■mparatively  recent  origin,  and  are  generally  translations  or  corruptions  of  the  Slavic 
Hungarian  appellations. 

^ould  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  th^  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  the  Transyl- 
mian  origin  of  the  Roumanians  than  that  they  have  borrowed  their  very  name  of 
rans^'lvania  from  the  Hungarians?  They  call  that  country  Ardeal,  which  has  ne 
eanin^  whatever  in  the  Roumanian  language,  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Him- 
Jiaa  Erdely,  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  older  form  Erdo-elve,  meaning  Transyl- 
mia,  or  the  land  beyond  the  forest.  If  it  were  true  that  they  had  been  there  before 
le  Hungarians,  they  surely  would  have  had  a  name  for  that  country,  and  would  have 
reserved  it  at  least  in  their  traditions. 

Likewise  they  have  no  Roumanian  name  for  the  little  town  which  stands  on  the  site 
Sannisegethusa,  the  royal  seat  of  Decebalus,  King  of  Dacia.  Is  it  now  called 
redistye  (Slavic)  and  Varhely  (Hungarian),  both  names  meaning  ^'Burgsite.'' 
Roumanian  propagandist  arbitrarily  give  Roumanian  names  to  Hungarian  places^ 
ven,  etc.  For  instance,  they  call  Kolozsvar,  a  thoroughly  Hungarian  city,  Cluj, 
i6  river  Koros  is  Kriah  for  them,  and  their  propaganda  writings  they  speak  of  the 
ftiamouresh  (which  means  the  Hungarian  County  of  Marmaros),  the  Krishana 
rhich  means  nothing  at  all),  and  of  the  Banat  of  Temeevar  as  if  they  were  separate 
rovinces,  of  course  Roumanian  Provinces  stolen  from  the  civilized  Roumanians  by 
te  wicked  Hungarians.  All  these  r^ons  have  been  integral  parts  of  Hungary  for  a 
x)U8and  years. 

Transylvania,  indeed,  had  been  sepjarated  from  Hungary  for  a  considerable  time. 
it,  even  then  she  was  a  Hungarian  principality,  the  Piedmont  of  Hungry.  Gabriel 
pthlen  and  FVancis  Rakoczi  II,  who  led  the  revolts  of  Hungarians  agamst  the  Haps- 
iigs  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  were  princes  of  Transylvania. 
be  princes  of  Transylvania  did  also  a  great  deal  for  shedding  the  light  of  civilization 
•  \allachia  where  up  to  modern  times  unspeakable  conditions  prevailed.  For 
ti^nce,  one  of  the  Rakoczis  had  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Vlach  language,  and 
nt  miasionariee  into  Vallachia  to  teach  the  ignorant  Vlach  priests. 
The  Roumanians  hold  the  world  record  for  principicide,  or  the  assassination  of 
*inc<>fl,  with  Serbia — whose  record  in  this  regard  is  not  to  be  despised,  either — a  bad 
cond.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Vallachian  voyvodes,  or  ruling  princes,  died 
iolent  deaths.  Some  of  them  managed  to  escape  their  subjects  and  place  themselves 
ader  the  protection  of  Hungary.    Life  in  Vallachia  seems  to  have  been  just  one 
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assaBsination  after  another.  The  historian  Anthonius  Verantius,  writing  toirard  tb 
•end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  remarked  that  'Hhe  Vlachs  are  in  the  habit  of  mordmq 
their  voyvodee  secretly  or  publicly.  It  is  considered  remarkable  if  a  voyvode  rear-h^ 
the  third  year  of  his  voyvodeship;  some  times  the  Vlachs  dispose  of  two  or  tbr« 
voyvodes  in  a  couple  of  years."        , 

In  the  history  of  Hungary  of  a  thousand  years  not  one  regicide  has  occurred.  Thj 
fact  idone  speaks  volumes  for  the  respective  political  capacitieB  of  the  three  racf^ 
Yet  in  the  proposed  Balloinization  or  Macedomzation  of  Hungary  the  Hungaruma  ail 
to  be  eliminated  as  political  factors  in  the  favor  of  races  with  such  records.  How  thJ 
•can  make  for. peace  and  democratic  development,  and  not  for  chaos  and  wax,  it  i 
•difficult  to  see. 

The  second  basis  of  the  Roumanian  claims  to  Hungarian  territory  is  the  right  cf  sfAi 
determination.  They  point  out  that  in  several  counties  in  southeastern  Hungary  thi 
Roumanians  are  in  the  majority ^  which  is  quite  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  \h'^ 
•countries  form  no  contiguous  temtorjr,  and  that  right  on  the  border  between  Hunsrarj 
and  Roumania  there  are  three  adjoining  counties  almost  purely  Hungari&n.  to  *hi 
aouth  of  which  there  are  large  Saxon  settlements.  It  is  impossible  to  cut  cut  a=j 
l2iT^e  unbroken  territory  for  Roumania  without  incorporating  large  minoritiep  :»i  Hui^ 
l^anans  and  Germans,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  su eject  to  Roumanian  rule,  bocau«N 
:in  point  of  education,  wealth,  and  everything  that  counts  for  civilization  they  are  £^ 
superior  to  the  Roumanians.  The  Roumanians  want  the  ri^ht  of  self-detenninati<>t 
applied  merely  to  the  Roumanian  part  of  the  population,  which,  as  has  been  ahowi^ 
is  in  the  minority,  taking  the  26  counties  claimed  as  a  whole.  The  right  of  self-det^^rmi 
nation  can  be  exercu?ed  only  through  a  plebiscite,  and  to  this  the  Roumanians  ari 
strongly  opposed,  admitting  thus  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

A  third  ar^piment  advanced  by  the  Roumanian  propagandists  is  the  "liberatiDn  **  d 
the  Roumanians  from  Hungarian  oppression.  The  cnaige  of  racial  oppreaedon  by  th^ 
Hungarians,  however  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  oppresnon  there  YiM 
been  in  Hungary  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  Unes.  The  bumms  r>f  th^ 
Hunffarians  or  Magyars  had  to  suffer  from  it  just  as  much  as  had  the  maoses  of  :  \i 
non-Magyars;  and  whosoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  xhi 
ruling  classes  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non-Magyar»— who  are  immii 
grants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants — ^had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  C^>v*'ni 
ment  toward  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants:  Periect  equality  before  the  !^^ 
but  no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  States  within  the  State.  What  is  right  if  d<  mr-  >»}| 
the  American  Government  m  America  surely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the  Hua* 
garian  Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mingarian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  in  iu 
liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  eccle«da«it'~.k] 
und  educational  establishments  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousandi>  »i 
schools  in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it  beinp  «tipi' 
lated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a  subject  of  inMniction  thn<4 
hours  a  week. 

In  1917  the  Roumanians  of  Hungaiv  had  five  theoloncal  seminaries,  six  prepaia%'r^ 
schools,  four  colleges,  one  high  school,  one  commercial  high  school,  one  manual-tnuri^ 
ing  school,  and  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  thi*y  .-*- 
ceived  7,767,765  crowns  from  the  Hungarian  Government  which,  in  the  s^mt*  y»*A.' 
paid  them  also  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establi^hm*  '>i.«., 
or  altogether  about  15,000,000  crowns — $3,000,000— while  an  equal  number  of  t  *!- 
vinists,  or  Presbyterians — an  almost  purely  Magyar  community — ^receive*!  •  tJ> 
11,000,000  crowns. 

If  we  take  further  into  consideration  that  the  Roumanian  churches  of  Hu!tj:ir>- 
-enjoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Roumanians  in  Hungarv  had  also  a  {q>1^'.iii>i 
chain  of  prosperous  banks  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  illegitimate  pr>Un«''Ali 
propaganda,  it  must  be  evident  lo  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  opprEvri  »c  r. 
Hungary  is  a  malicious  falsehood. 

That  the  Roumanians  do  not  possess  the  Hungarian  spirit  of  liberality  wm*  pr'v.-i 
once  more  by  M.  Bratianu,  the  Premier  of  Roumania,  wnen  he  left  thi  peace  c^: '  •• 
ence  because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  nk-'i*. 
and  religious  minorities  demanded  from  all  new  or  enlarged  States  bv  th^  isojin  -  ■* 
council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  evident  tliat  Rounu' .» 
does  not  intend  to  accord  the  same  rights  to  her  future  Hungarian  mibj^ct*  «•  <**• 
Roumanians  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary,  for  the  guaranties  demanded  are  m<»d»l'  ' 
after  the  Hungarian  act  44  of  1868,  commonly  known  as  the  nationality  law.  whi-'J. 
hy  the  way,  is  an  unexpected  vindication  of  Hungary  from  the  charpe  of  racial  of  i- 
;eion  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  poweis* 
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But  even  if  the  cdkuge  were  trae,  as  it  is  not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have 
the  right  to  invoice  the'aasistance  of  the  country  idience  tiiey  had  immigrated  against 
their  country  of  adoption,  could  not  be  r^x)g:ni2ed  by  our  Govemjhent,  On  thai 
principle  the  G^mans  of  Miseouri  and  WiacoTmn,  in  which  States  the^^  were,  and 
{i-erhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the  help  of  the  ^liser  for  the 
annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany. 

Finally  there  is  the  sentimental  appeal  for  the  union  or,  as  some  propagandiffts  are 
pleased  to  say,  the  reunion  of  all  Bouman^ans  in  one  body  politic.  Of  course,  to  speak 
of  the  reunion  of  all  Roumanians  is  sheer  humbug  and  inendacity,  for  what  has  never 
been  united  befm«  can  not  be  reunited.  As  to  the  union  of  all  Roumanians  it  is 
hardly  an  object,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  civilization. 
T%e  proposed  union  would  not  be  c<Mnplete,  anyway,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Roumanians  in  Bessarabia  and  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  left  outside  of  it. 
.Ind  the  restricted  imion  as  planned  could  be  accomplidied  only  by  th6  disunion,  or 
splitting  up,  of  the  Hungarians,  a  race  far  superior  in  civilization,  religious  and  racial 
tolerance  and  political  cafMcity  to  the  Roumanians,  thereby  calling  forth  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  irredentism  than  any  hitherto  known. 

So  from  whatever  angle  we  examine  the  claims  of  Roumania  to  Hungarian  territory, 
we  find  that  they  are  not  justified  on  any  of  the  principles  or  pleas  advanced. 

APPENDIX  C.  THE  AUTHKNTlCnT  OF  THE  HUKOARIAN  CENSITB. 

(Bitmet  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Akrrsins  KotAos,  LL.  D.,  Seoratary  of  the  HoBcartan  statist k  A 

office,  in  Bodapest.) 

The  census  takers  had  been  everywhere  first  of  all  the  teachers,  haA-ing  been  obliged 
by  the  census  law  to  act  in  that  capacity.  From  the  year  1910  we  have  no  information,' 
foiit  in  1900  of  the  30,650  census  takers  15,111  were* teachers.  In  itie  same  year  the 
number  of  all  the  male  teachers  in  the  country  was  20,970.  Hence  three-fourths  of 
the  teachers  had  taken  part  in  the  enumeration.  In  1910  their  number  must  have 
been  still  greater,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  town  teachers  were  also  obliged  to 
take  part,  on  the  other  hand  because  the  village  notaries  have  been  superintendents 
and  thus  could  not  act  as  census  takers.  In  non-Hungarian  regions  naturally  the 
census  takers  were  mostlv  non-Hungarian  teachers  and  clergymen. 

After  the  assortment  of  the  census  material,  too,  when  the  results  for  the  individual 
communities  were  at  hand,  the  statistical  office  haa  taken  special  pains  to  obtain  the 
data  of  the  mother  tongue  a  faithful  picture  of  reedity .  To  this  end,  it  has  compared 
the  data  of  the  single  commimities  with  the  results  of  the  former  census,  and  if  the 
differences  were  striking,  explanations  were  demanded  from  the  respective  communal 
or  district  authorities.  After  such  informations  either  the  data  wero  accepted  for 
tru<»  or,  as  it  often  happened,  the  erroneous  entries  were  corrected  through  com- 
missioned officials  by  consulting  the  ]>eople  of  the  place.  The  correspondence  and 
minute  books  referring  to  it  may  be  still  inspected. 

Thus  the  statistical  office  has  done  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  true  data  as  to  the 
mother  tongue.  But,  in  spite  of  all  carefulness  and  precaution,  both  at  the  recording 
and  at  the  elaboration,  smaller  mistakes  might  have  crept  in,  just  as  it  happens  in 
all  demographical  enrollments,  in  recording  age,  occupation,  denomination,  etc., 
be  it  the  most  perfect  census  method  of  the  world.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
notice  that  such  little  blunders,  being  committed  for  and  against,  in  the  last  result 
balance  each  other. 

But  the  objections  brought  forth  against  the  authenticity  of  the  census  can  be 
refuted  by  the  census  itself  as  well  as  by  other  records  of  the  statistical  office.  The 
^'bief  objection  is  against  the  number  of  the  Hungarians.  It  is  stated  that  the  statistical 
number  of  the  Hungarians  is  put  higher  than  their  number  in  reality  is  by  entering 
€^•er\'body  who  speaks  Hungarian  into  the  class  of  those  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Hungarian.  This  is  refuted  by  the  datum  of  1,875,789  souls  who  speak  Hungarian 
without  having  it  for  their  mother  tongue.  The  number  of  those  who  know  Hungarian 
is  published  also  (in  Magyar  StatisztikaiKfizlem^nyek,  vol.  42^aocording  to  communi- 
ties. In  this  publication  anyone  can  see  that  the  number  of  those  who  know  Hun- 
s^rian  does  not  oeree  with  the  number  of  those  whose  mother  tongue  is  Hungarian. 
Kxceptions  are  only  some  far  out-of-way  communities.  The  above  objection  is  refuted 
also  by  the  data  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  languages.  According  to  the  detailed 
results  of  the  census  the  number  of: 

Hungarians  knowing  German  was 1, 264, 410 

^ennans  knowing  Hungarian  was 756, 970 

Hungarians  knowing  Slovak  was 647, 130 

Slovaks  knowing  Hungarian  was 417, 300 

Hungarians  knowing  Roumanian  was 400, 090 

Ivoumanians  knowing  Hungarian  was 373, 820 
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Hunganazis  knowing  Ruthenian  waa 49,  S4l 

Ruthenians  kno^nng  Hungarian  waa M,  915 

Hung^arians  knowing  Croatian  and  Serbian  was 178, 50^ 

Oroatians  and  Servians  knowing  Hungarian  was 178. 985 

Except  the  Grennan,  in  the  other  languages  there  is  but  little  difiference  between 
the  number  of  Hungarians  Breaking  a  non-Hungarian  ton^e  and  that  of  the  non- 
Hungarians  speaking  Hungarian.  The  number  of  Hungarians  speaking  German  is 
larger  thim  that  of  the  Germans  speaking  Hungarian  because  in  Hungary  German  i«, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  the  language  of  international  and  commeraal  intercourse. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  lanpiages  mutually  spoken  mutually  eaual  each  other 
That  is,  supposing  the  Himgariansspeakinf^  also  Roumanian  to  be  really  Ron  man  i  ana 
and  the  Rumanians  speaking  also  Hungarian  really  to  be  Hungarians,  by  thiB  their 
proportions  would  not  change. 

The  correctness  of  the  nationalistic  data  is  proved  also  by  the  reliffious  ceneue  in 
divisions  where  race  and  creed  are  most  identical.  In  the  15  Transylvania  counuoR 
the  denominational  and  nationalistic  statistics  in  comparison  is  this: 

There  are: 

Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  and  Israelities,  altogether 906. 4^in 

Hungarians 91 N  21  r 

Lutherans 229. 02  ^ 

Germans 2S4.  i}<* 

Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals 1, 542  2'  s 

Roumanians  and  others  (mostly  gypsies) 1,  o'i"-^  iM»v 

In  the  division  of  the  confluence  of  the  Tisza  and  Maros  there  are: 

Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals  together 1,  IBO,  5^1 

Rumanians  and  Serbans  together 1, 134>.  2^4 

In  the  county  of  Szilagy  there  are: 

Greek  Cathohcs  and  Greek  orientals  together 142,  54-.* 

Roumanians,  Ruthenians,  Serbans  and  '* others  "  together l.'>^,  2'^ » 

Thus  the  denominational  proportions  justify  the  percentage  of  the  national  ri^. 
This  congruence  of  the  denominational  and  nationalistic  data  can  be  traced  antj 
proved  from  community  to  community. 

In  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  Hungarian  census  data  the  Roumanians  iif«d  *•• 
refer  to  their  own  church  lists  which  are  claimed  to  give  a  much  higher  number  thac 
the  official  statistics.  On  this  basis  it  is  supposed  to  find  3,600,000  or  even  4,000  iK% 
Roumanians  in  Hungary  against  the  official  number  of  2,948,000. 

How  untenable  this  claim  is  can  be  shown  from  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Rtm:- 
manian  author,  Nicolae  Mazere,  professor  at  Jassy.  M.  Mazere,  in  his  work  **  Kartk 
Etnografica  Transilvanici, "  of  1909,  has  drawn  an  ethnographical  map  off  Ttan5%l- 
vania  according  to  communities,  and,  thinking  the  Hungarian  data  unreliable,  ^c 
wished  to  use  the  church  lists.  But  in  the  introduction  of  his  work  he  is  compeUe«i 
to  confess  that ' '  the  church  lists — ^the  only  Roumanian  sources  at  disposal — are  entirply 
impossible  to  use."  (Ibidem,  p.  12.)  After  having  reviewed  the  shortcomins?  ^'f 
the  church  lists  he  savs:  *'This  I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of  mere  criticism  but  i: 
order  to  prove  that  tne  church  lists  can  not  serve  as  basis  for  a  scientific  work, 
(lb.,  p.  13.)  Therefore,  in  composing  his  ethnographical  map  he  follows  the  reonH- 
of  the  official  Hungarian  statistics,  and  has  to  confess  that  ''this  map  will  cause  0(>n:«* 
disappointment  among  the  Roumanians,  because  the  Roumanians  have  iinagir.«^i 
Transylvania  to  be  far  less  Hungarian. **    (lb.,  p.  13.) 

The  nationalistic  relations  of  the  country  are  not  known  to  the  statistical  o(f<-*» 
from  the  census  alone.  The  office  gathers  information  on  the  mother  tongue  vcarlv 
from  demographical  papers  and  from  school  statistics.  These  data  coUocteJ  aft*^ 
personal  declarations,  confirm  in  every  respect  the  results  of  Uie  census,  and  they  &/• 
all  the  more  reliable  as  they  can  be  compared  in  eveary  community  with  the  cm*  ? 
data. 

The  census  gives  the  following  nationalistic  percentages: 

Hungarians M  '• 

Germans 1"4 

Slovaks I « •  ' 

Roumanians 1^1 

Eutheniaus -  *» 

Croatians 1: 

Serbians ^*» 

Others :  : 

Total Ill'  K* 
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In  the  same  oensos  year,  in  1910,  the  proportion  of  the  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
and  the  births  and  deaths  according  to  mother  tongue  was  as  follows: 


'Bride- 
grooms. 

Brides. 

Bom 
aUTe. 

Died. 

^m^P^rfans . 

54.5 
10.0 
9.0 
18.3 
2.3 
1.0 
2.8 
1.5 

54.1 
10.4 
9.9 
18.2 
2.3 
1.0 
2.7 
1.4 

54.2 
9.5 

U.e 

10.3 
2.8 
1.2 
2.8 
1.6 

51.3 

'V'TOIIIH ... 

9.6 

«9««]a . 

ll.S 

18.9 

HatlMiniaiis ..,., ,. .  . 

2.7 

rYofttians ,.  . 

1.1 

AMrvfaKf , 

8.S 

OUi€n 

1.8 

Totel 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

These  fibres  reiterated  from  year  to  year  with  but  little  deviations  corroborate  the 
nationalistic  relations  revealed' by  the  census.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
di!M?repancy  in  comparison  to  the  census  results  finds  its  sufficient  explanation  in  the 
different  conditions  of  age,  mortalitv,  and  fecundity  among  the  different  nationalities 
dearly  described  in  the  demographical  publications  of  the  statistical  office. 

Last  we  quote  the  figures  indicating  the  percentar<»  of  the  students  of  elementary 
and  repetition  schools  according  to  their  mother  tongue  in  the  school  year  1910-11: 

Hungarians 54.  8 

Germans 12.  2 

Slo  vakp 1 3.  7 

Roumanians 11.  8 

Ruthenians 2.  4 

Croatians 1.  2 

Serbians 2.  4 

Others 1.5 

ToUl 100.0 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  influenced  bv  the  circumstance  that  the  different 
nationalities  send  their  caildren  into  school  in  different  proportions.  The  data, 
however,  are  extant  in  each  deaomination  and  in  each  school;  thus  they  may  be  com- 
pared in  everv  community  with  the  official  data.  The  percentage  of  the  Roumanians 
amons  the  school  goers  is  smaller  than  in  the  population.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  schooling  of  the  Roumanians  is  backward  also  in  Roumania. 

After  all,  the  Hungarian  statistical  office  is  willing  at  any  time  to  submit  its  precise 
method  and  its  careful  and  conscientious  emplovment  in  the  nationalistic  enrollment 
to  the  criticism  of  the  International  Statistical  Institution — alone  competent  to  judge 
in  the  case. 

The  CfTATHMAN.  The  Albanians  are  entitled  to  20  minutes  more. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.   C.   A.   CHEKEEZI,   OF    COIITMBIA  ITlSri- 

VEESITY. 

Mr.  Chekbezi.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members,  with 
profound  appreciation  of  the  honor  as  well  as  of  the  privilege  of  being 
accorded  a  nearing  on  the  Albanian  problem  before  this  committee, 
I  come  before  you  to  lay  forth  the  case  of  northern  Albania  as  well 
as  a  few  general  considerations  that  go  into  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

As  I  do  not  like  to  weary  you  with  any  historical  discussion  of  the 
case,  and  as  this  particular  case  is  very  strong  on  its  own  merits,  I  will 
only  refer  to  the  present  situation. 

The  London  conference  which  recognized  the  creation  of  the 
Albanian  State  in  1912  assimed  to  Albania,  while  the  other  part  and 
the  whole  of  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo  were  given  to  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro, along  with  more  than  1,000,000  Albanians  who  form  90  per  cent 
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of  the  total  population  of  the  Provmces.  As  a  matter  of  history,  this 
was  effected  through  a  compromise  reached  between  Austria  and 
Bussia  in  accordance  with  wnich  Albania  was  to  have  Scutari  and 
the  Serbo-Montenegrins  the  rest  of  the  vilayet  of  Scutari  and  the 
whole  of  that  of  Blossovo.  This  was  done,  of  course,  under  the  old 
system  of  equiHbriiun  and  compromise. 

Now,  it  happens  that  this  part  of  Albania,  and  especially  the 
region  assigned  to  Serbia  and  Montene^o,  have  an  Albanian  popu- 
lation that  is  nothing  short  of  being  mdomitable,  and  whicn  nas 
always  stood  as  the  stronghold  and  bulwark  for  the  rest  of  Albania. 
It  has  been  this  population  that  has  almost  always  given  the  signal 
for  rebellion  against  the  Turks  and  other  invaders.  It  was  among 
these  people  that  the  famous  Albanian  League  of  Prisrend  was 
formea  in  1878  to  prevent,  as  it  effectually  did,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  relative  to  the  handing  over  to 
Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece  of  Albanian  territories.  It  was  again 
this  population  that  gave  the  decisive  blow  to  the  regime  of  Aodul 
Hamid  II  in  1908,  by  joining  the  Young  Turks,  and  when  the  latter 
embarked  on  their  policy  oi  forcible  Ottomanization  of  the  subject 
races  of  Turkey,  the  Albanians  of  this  region  took  up  their  arms  to 
vindicate  not  only  their  national  rights,  but  also  those  of  the  other 
subject  races  that  had  been  cowed  to  abject  submission  by  the 
ruthless  policy  of  the  Young  Turks.  The  crowning  act  of  tie  patri- 
otic activities  of  these  same  people  was  performed  when  they  wrung, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  m  the  summer  of  1912,  the  autonomy  of 
Albania  from  Turkey  within  the  four  vilayets,  namely,  those  of 
Kossovo,  Scutari,  Monastir,  and  Janina. 

Nevertheless,  the  London  conference  of  1912-13  did  not  take  into 
consideration  either  the  above-mentioned  facts  or  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants.  Yet,  could  any  one  reasonably  expect  that  tnis  indomi- 
table race  would  meeklv  submit  to  the  foreign  rule  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  after  it  had.  done  so  much  for  Albania  ?  The  fact  is  that 
since  the  day  of  their  forcible  incorporation  in  Serbia  and  Montengn). 
the  Albanians  of  Kossovo  and  of  the  northern  highlands  of  Scutari 
have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  unrest  and  rebellion.  During  the 
two  years  of  the  independent  existence  of  Albania,  1912-1914,  the 
only  neighborly  relations  that  existed  between  her  and  her  Slav 
neighbors  have  been  in  the  form  of  continuous  border  warfare,  the 
subiected  Albanians  striving  incessantly  to  accomphsh  their  union 
with  the  mother  countrv  within  the  confines  of  which  thoy  would 
take  refuge  whenever  tney  were  hard  pressed  bv  their  assailant^. 
During  the  great  war,  the  Austrians  invaded  nortiiern  ^Ubania,  and 
this  unwelcome  foreign  invasion  did  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
unbearable  situation  of  the  oppressed  population.  But  after  tho 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops,  the  Serbians,  now  reinforced  al>t> 
bj^  the  Jugo-Slavs,  sought  to  subjugate  again  the  Albanians  tif 
Kossovo,  and  ever  since  last  December  continuous  warfare  has  been 
raging  on  between  the  Albanians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Massacres  and 
atrocities,  such  as  are  reported  to  be  occurring  also  in  Montenegro, 
are  taking  place  every  day,  and  at  this  moment,  when  we  make  use 
of  the  privilege  accorded  to  us  to  raise  our  voice  in  your  presence  in 
their  behalf,  the  unfortunate  native  population  is  being  nombanlod 
by  Jugo-Slav  artillery  and  its  towns  ana  villages  destroyed. 
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£ut  has  the  peace  conference  done  anything  to  put  an  end  to  this 
a.'w^ul  situation  1  No,  the  peace  conference  has  not  done  anything 
^o  far,  although  the  Albanian  delegation  in  Paris  has  repeatedly 
a.cquainted  it  with  the  events  that  are  taking  place  in  northern 
Albania.  On  March  14  last,  the  Hon.  Guinness  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he 
liad  any  inf6rmation  to  the  effect  that  the  Serbians  were  attacking 
the  Albanians  in  the  provinces  of  Ipek  and  Djakova;  whether  this 
region  was  assigned  to  Montenegro  in  1913  by  the  London  conference 
but  has  never  been  occupied  by  the  Montenegrins,  and  whether  the 
<{ue8tion  of  its  definitive  assignment  will  be  submitted  to  a  new 
examination  before  the  peace  conference. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Harms- 
i^orth,  replied  that  His  Majesty's  Government  are  informed  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  that  region  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  the  allied  Governments  and  also  amon^  the  dele- 
OTtes  assembled  at  the  peace  conference.  He  concluded  his  reply 
by  the  following  statement:  ^*I  beUeve  that  up  to  the  present  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  occupy  these  districts  (by  alhed  troops) 
and  do  not  take  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  pubUc  interest  to  make 
any  further  declaration  in  this  regard." 

feut,  although  five  months  have  elapsed  since  then  and  the  camase 
is  still  going  on,  absolutely  nothing  had  been  done.  And  not  only 
that,  but  it  seems  that  the  peace  conference  does  not  show  any 
anxiety  to  take  into  consideration  this  biiming  issue.  In  fact, 
President  Wilson  had,  some  time  ago,  dispatched  Maj.  Furlong  to 
Montenegro  to  inquire  into  the  events  takine  place  in  this  country, 
where  300,000  Slav  Montenegrins  are  violently  resisting  the  rule  of 
their  kindred  Slav  Serbians;  but  the  President  does  not  seem  to 
have  shown  any  concern  over  the  fate  of  more  than  1,000,000 
Albanians  who  have  every  right  to  oppose  Serbian  and  Jugo-Slav 
rule  and  who  are  now  fighting  beside  tne  Montenegrins. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  As  though  the  rebel  Albanian  Province 
of  Kossovo  is  assured  to  them,  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  formulating 
further  pretensions  on  additional  Albanian  territories.  In  the 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  on  February  18 
last,  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  puts  forth  claims  on  the  Province  of 
Scutari  as  far  as  the  port  of  Aiessio,  including  the  northern  basin  of 
the  Drin  River.  This  provmce  is  now  occupied  by  Allied  troops  that 
seem  to  hold  it  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  new  Jugo-Slav  claims  are  coimtenanced  by  the 
inhuman  and  monstrous  secret  treaty  of  London,  April,  1915.  When- 
ever you  turn  to  Albania  you  wiQ  always  find  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Albanian  people  and  their  legitimate  rights  as  a  nation  strike  against 
the  provisions  of  that  ungodly  treaty.  In  accordance  with  it, 
Yalona  should  go  to  latly,  northern  Albania  to  Serbia,  southern 
Albania  to  Greece,  and  what  is  left  would  form  an  Italian  colony. 

In  reality,  neither  the  Servians  nor  the  Italians  nor  the  Greeks 
have  any  valid  claims  on  any  of  the  Albanian  lands,  but  for  the 
sinister  stipulations  of  that  tretay.  As  I  am  specifically  speaking 
of  the  Juffo-Slav  claims,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  they  have  no  other 
additional  basis  except  historical  considerations.  They  say  that 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  and  the  highlands  of  Scutari  have  formerly 
been  in  their  possession,  but  that  since  the  seventeenth  century  they 
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have  been  expelled  by  the  Albanians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history,  the  truth  is  the  other  way  around.  It  is  unirersalljr  acknowl- 
edged to-day  that  the  Albanians  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  not 
only  of  Albania  prop^  and  of  Kossovo,  but  also  of  Serbia  and 
Montenej^o,  while  the  Serbians  have  made  their  appearance  in  thoeie 
regions  m  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  only.  At  comparativdy  loief 
intenrab  they  had  been  able  to  hold  some  of  these  territories,  and 
then  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Albanians  got  the  uj^per  hand 
and  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  the  region  of  Kossoto  and 
from  the  moimtains  of  Scutari. 

At  any  rate  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  historical  considerations 
of  the  claims  put  forward  on  either  side,  because  that  would  provoke 
endless  discussions  and  because  in  this  instance  we  are  not  confronted 
by  a  theory  but  by  a  condition.  Much  as  we  may  desire  and  are  ab)« 
to  put  forth  the  irrefutable  argument  of  the  existence  of  90  per  cent 
strong  Albanian  population  in  those  districts  which  is  at  this  moment 
contesting  the  nght  to  exist  bjr  the  force  of  arms,  we  neverthdess 
waive  arguments  and  demand  just  one  thing  that  we  feel  sure  w«^ 
have  a  right  to;  that  the  people,  whether  in  southern  or  in  northern 
Albania,  whether  in  Kossovo  or  at  Valona,  be  given  a  chance  to  freely 
express  their  sentiments.  We  want  that  the  risht  of  plebescite  be 
extended  to  Albania  to  its  fidlest  extent.  Let  me  people  speak  for 
themselves,  and  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  their  veroict,  whether 
favorable  or  imf avorable  to  us.  Is  this  aslung  too  much  ?  And  vet 
the  peace  conference  does  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  concede  mis 
elementary  right  to  the  Albanians. 

And  speaking  of  plebescite,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  voa 
one  notable  occurrence.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Washing* 
Star,  May  16,  Prof.  Andreades,  special  envoy  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States,  stated  that  the  Greek  character  of  northern  Epirus  may  be 
easily  attested  by  an  official  investigation  among  the  Epirots  who  are 
now  living  in  the  United  States.  Happily,  such  an  investigation  has 
already  taken  place.  Last  May,  the  Epirotic  Union  of  America  sent 
to  the  Peace  (Conference  and  to  several  United  States  Senators,  as  I 
understand,  a  printed  declaration  bearing  1,756  names  from  natives 
of  the  region  EloritzarKolonia,  one  of  the  two  provinces  that  make 
up  northern  Epiriis,  who  are  presumed  to  favor  union  with  Gireece. 
Tne  whole  thing  was  done  in  secret,  although  the  declaration  states 
that  it  is  intended  for  publicity  so  that  the  rivals  me^  venfr  tbe 
names.  I  was  recently  visiting  the  office  of  Senator  mlliam  Kin^» 
and  there  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  copv  of  the  declaration.  Theiv- 
upon,  our  pan-Albanian  Federation  of  America  started  an  inquiry 
01  its  own  and,  based  on  its  own  results,  it  sent  a  statement,  as  a 
counter  declaration,  to  the  Peace  Conference  with  3,250  original  si^ 
natiures  of  Christian  Albanians  only — cleaving  out  the  Moslem  Alba- 
nians whose  number  is  still  greater — ^native  of  the  same  district.  Pray 
note  the  numbers:  1,756  so-called  Epirots  as  against  3,250  Christian 
Albanians  only.  Should  not  we  take  this  as  a  plebescite  in  accGrdanre 
with  the  statement  of  Prof.  Andreades  i  But  this  is  not  all,  for  tbe 
inquiry  made  by  the  pan-Abanian  Federation  brought  out  the  far  i 
that  a  ^eat  number  of  the  signatiu*es  appended  to  the  Eptrotk 
declaration  are  forged  and  another  number  are  false.  If  you  want 
any  proofs,  I  have  them  here;  this  bimdle  of  papers  contains  the  pro* 
tests  of  the  Albanians  who  were  shocked  to  find  their  names  in  ik^ 
Epirotic  declaration. 
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Naturally,  we  hare  already  informed  the  peace  conference  of  all 
these  things.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  (fiplomats  assembled  in 
Paris  are  not  inclined  to  take  anything  serionsly  unless  there  is  some 
strong  power  behind  it.  Unfortunately,  Albania  is  not  backed  up 
by  any  such  power. 

*  This  is  why  we  have  received  so  gratefully  the  news  that  we  would 
be  given  a  hearing  before  this  committee  that  in  our  eyes  seems  to  be 
the  impartial  Areopagus  of  the  world.  What  we  expect  from  you  is 
that  you  only  bacK  up  the  demand  for  plebiscite  in  every  disputed 
Albanian  territory.  We  know  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  this  conunittee  is  a  part,  can  and  m&j  use  its  powerful  moral 
influence  for  the  recognition  and  the  genuine  appfication  of  the 
principle  of  plebiscite  to  Albania  by  the  peace  conference  which  has 
so  far  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  or  Albania  only  whenever  the 

3uestion  has  arisen  of  compensating  some  other  State  out  of  the 
Jbanian  lands. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members:  Three  million  people  who 

J>ri2e  liberty  above  anything  else  and  have  fought  for  it  for  centuries 
ook  now  upon  you  as  the  last  resort  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
elementary  right  of  self-expression  that  belongs  to  human  beings. 

STATEMENT   OF   KB.    CHBISTO   A.    DAKO,    PEESIDEVT   AND 
REPBESEITTATIVE  OF  THE  AIBAEIAE  ITATIOEAI  PAETY. 

Mr.  Dako.  As  a  supplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league*  I  want  so  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Albania.  During  the  last  40  years  Albania  has  suffered  several  ampu- 
tations. The  last  amputation  was  made  in  1913  after  the  Balkan 
war.  Through  that  treaty  Greece  got  a  large  part  of  the  Albanian 
territory;  but  she  is  not  satisfied  with  what  she  got  at  that  time,  so 
she  is  asking  for  something  more.  They  base  their  claims  not  on  the 
national  basis,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  language,  or  the  race.  It  meant 
that  the  population  of  the  country  which  they  claim  to-day  is  inhabi- 
ted by  Albanians,  who  speak  Albanian,  and  who  are  by  race  Alba- 
nians. They  admit  that,  but  they  say  '^What  does  language  mean? 
It  does  not  mean  anvthine.  What  does  the  race  mean  ?  It  does  not 
mean  any^ing.  Tnat  wnich  makes  nationality  is  sentiment,^'  and 
they  claim  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  territory  feel 
that  they  are  Greeks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  five  centuries  the 
Greek  cfiurch  has  been  allowed  by  the  Greek. Government  to  carry 
on  a  very  strong  religious  and  educational  propaganda  to  nationalize 
the  Albanians,  thev  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  here,  tnat  none  of  the  Albanians  in  that  section  of  tne 
country  feel  that  they  are  Greeks,  and  on  the  basis  of  those  facts, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  certain  events. 

In  1914  Greece  was  asked  by  the  European  power  to  evacuate 
those  sections  of  the  territorj^  which  she  is  claimm^  to-day,  and  she 
has  evacuated  only  a  part  of  it.  She  evacuated  omy  the  district  of 
Kortcha.  But  the  second  day  after  the  Greek  reply,  they  attempted 
to  enter  Kortcha  and  for  several  months  we  were  in  danger.  The 
Greeks  took  Kortcha  with  the  purpose  that  they  would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Turkish  Government  and  then  come  before  Europe  and 
say  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  want  this  Kortcha  to  be  included 
in  Albania.    But  if  this  territory  was  Greek  in  sentiment,  why  did 
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they  not  accept  the  Greeks  when  they  came  there  as  liberators.  W*- 
captured  all  the  soldiers  that  were  caught  after  the  movement  wa& 
repulsed  by  the  civil  population,  and  found  that  they  were  not 
natives  of  Kortcha  but  ureek  soldiers.  Then  later  on  the  Greeks 
did  not  ^ve  up  their  fight  but  continued  making  attacks  on  the 
frontier  for  three  years.  Finally  the  Albanians  had  to  give  up  on 
account  of  lack  of  ammunition,  and  the  Greeks  came  and  they  were 
repulsed  on  the  whole  section.  I  have  maps  showing  the  villages 
burned  by  the  Greek  troops  in  1914.  If  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  felt  that  they  were  Greeks,  why  did  the  Greeks  burn  all  the 
villages  ?  Three  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  people  were  killed  or 
fled  lor  their  lives.  I  have  pictures  here  and  statements  made  not 
only  by  Albanians  but  by  Americans  who  have  visited  the  place,  and 
whose  reports  I  have  m  this  leaflet,  which  show  that  350,000 
Albanians  were  driven  from  the  territory  when  the  Greeks  invaded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  ttiat  leaflet  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  It  is  '* Christian  Work,"  published  in  1914. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  August,  1914. 

Now,  all  these  pictures  show  that  the  country  of  the  Albanian:^, 
which  Greece  is  claiming  on  the  basis  that  the  inhabitants  feel  that 
they  are  Greeks,  that  they  would  rather  die  than  be  included  in 
Greece.  We  have  not  come  here  to  ask  that  such  and  such  a  town 
or  such  and  such  a  territory  of  Albania  be  included  in  independent 
Albania,  but  we  do  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  see  that  a  commission 
representing  the  States  shoiQd  consider  the  interests  of  Albania* 
and  go  on  me  spot  and  investigate  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Albania. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  Albanians  make  this  or  similar  rep- 
resentations to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  presented  all  these  matters,  as  Mr. 
Erickson  said,  to  the  peace  conference,  but  it  has  never  ^ven  any 
hearing  to  the  Albaman  delegation,  although  the  Albanian  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  1918,  and  the  ]^ux)pean  powers  recog- 
nized her  independence  and  guaranteed  her  neutrality.  But  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  cater  this  Great  War  we  hoped  that  our  independence 
would  be  maintained,  and  we  can  not  understand  why  new  States 
are  recognized,  Czechoslavakia,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  her 
independence  being  recognized,  and  the  Poles,  but  we  do  not  nnder- 
stand  what  is  the  reason  of  taking  the  independence  of  States  that 
have  not  been  independent  and  not  us,  who  nave  been  recognized  as 
independent  by  the  AUies. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  the  Albanians  could  maintain  a 
stable  Government  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  I  am  convinced  of  that,  Senator.  I  have  been  in 
Albania,  and  I  have  been  in  Turkey,  and  I  observed  conditaoa< 
during  my  imprisonment  there  in  Scutari,  and  if  I  had  not  belier^Ki 
the  ^banians  were  able  to  govern  themselves  I  would  never  had 
taken  the  gim  or  the  pen  to  write  against  that  Turkish  rule. 

Mr.  Erickson.  May  I  state  in  addition  to  that  that  we  have  had 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  self^ovemment  in  thi* 
EepubUc  of  Kortcha.  When  the  French  were  m  there  they  gar£> 
over  the  government  to  the  Albanians,  and  they  organized  a  govern- 
ment ana  issued  their  own  currency,  issue^i  their  own  stamps,  cod- 
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rolled  their  own  affairs,  and  when  the  government  was  finally  dis- 
banded because  of  political  influence  brought  to  bear  outside^  they 
lad  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  3,000,000  francs. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  ffle  your  statement  with  the  stenographer. 

(Mr,  Dako's  additional  statement  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as 
oUows:) 

Mr.  ChAirman  and  honorable  members  of  the  Foreign  Kelations  Committee,  as  a 
[jpplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  colleague  allow  me  to  say  the  following 
>garding  southern  Albania: 

The  ethnographic  boundary  of  southern  Albania,  beginning  from  Prelepe,  n^ns 
luth.  between  the  lakes  of  Prespa  and  Ostrovo,  then  strikes  east,  leaving  out  Kastoria 
>  a  point  nearly  south  of  Lake  rrespa,  whence  it  runs  due  south  to  the  Greek  frontier 
efore  the  Balkan  wars. 

During  the  last  40  years  Albania  suffered  several  amputations,  made  by  the  European 
iirgeons,  who  have  little  resi)ect  for  the  sacred  principles  of  nationality  and  self- 
etermination.  The  last  amputation  in  the  south  was  made  in  1913  under  the  fol- 
jwing  circumstances: 

In  1912  all  the  Balkan  States  have  solemnly  declared  before  the  world  that  the 
•urpose  of  their  war  against  Turkey  was  not  to  conquer  and  subjugate  any  foreign 
ace  but  to  free  their  own  compatriots,  the  Slavs  and  the  Greeks,  who  were  suffering 
a  Macedonia  under  the  Ottoman  oppression .  In  other  words,  it  was  a  war  undertaken 
JT  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  Indeed  it  was  on  the  express  and 
olemn  agreement  of  this  very  principle  presented  to  the  great  powers  by  Resident 
'oincaiie,  that  the  Balkan  war  was  localized  and  the  Balkan  allies  were  left  alone 
0  liauidate  the  Macedonian  question.  But  shortly  after,  the  Balkan  allies,  intoxi- 
atea  by  the  unexpected  success  of  their  military  operations,  foigot  their  solemn 
Qgagements  made  with  the  great  powers  and  began  to  manifest  openly  their  real 
im  S(  dividing  Albania  between  themselves,  a  country  which  has  no  racial  affiliations 
rith  either  of  them. 

To  attain  their  aim  they  began  a  systematic  press  campaign  against  the  Albanians, 
iflin^  all  the  brains  and  money  at  their  disposal.  They  worked  unceasingly  to  contra- 
liot  the  truth,  by  trying  to  promote  the  belief  that  tlie  Albanians  lack  national  consci- 
tusnesB  and  tnerefore  ao  not  form  a  distinct  naHonality. 

England.  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  rejected  the  view  of  the  Balkan  allies,  and 
leterminea  to  support  the  claims  of  Albania,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1912,  the 
unhaasadorial  conference  of  London  solemnly  recognized  the  independence  of  Albania, 
vhirh  the  Albanians  themselves  proclaimed  in  November  28,  1912. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  given,  that  the  question  of  the  southern 
)oundary  will  be  settled  in  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  that  of  the  north,  the  great 
)ower8  contemplating  to  base  their  work  upon  the  agreement  of  July  1,  1880,  never- 
heless  this  question  remained  open  till  December,  1013.  After  a  long  wrangle  be- 
ween  France  and  Italy,  the  ambassadorial  conference  decided  August,  1913,  that  the 
Joondary  between  Albania  and  Greece  should  run  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
Jortchadistrictj  thus  leaving  Kortcha  to  Albania,  to  Cape  Styles.  For  the  delimita- 
ion  of  the  frontier  between  these  two  points  the  ambassadorial  conference  appointed 
i  mixed  commission  to  go  on  the  spot  and  draw  the  line,  taking  as  basis  the  language 
ind  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  took  the  commission  three  months  to  get  ready  to  start.  Finally  they  met  in 
ifonaster  and  in  October,  1913.  they  proceeded.  In  studying  the  conditions  and  in 
n-ing  to  find  out  the  true  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  they  met  with  difficulties  and 
mpleasant  experiences  from  the  agents  of  Greece.  The' British  delegate,  who  was 
mjustly  suspected  of  favoring  the  Albanians,  was  fired  at  by  a  Greek  woman  while 
n  Arghiroluustia. 

Meanwhile,  European  diplomacy  intervened  and  asked  the  commission  to  draw 
iie  boundary  not  on  the  basis  of  {heir  investigation  and  study  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
^mpromise,  which  the  great  powers  arrived  at  to  suit  their  own  affairs.  By  this 
^^mpromise  the  districts  of  Kortcha,  Koloida,  Permete,  and  Arghirokastra  with  all 
its  valley,  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  independent  Albania,  while 
Konitza,  the  district  of  Pindus,  Janina,  the  capital  of  southern  A]Jt)ania,  and  the 
If  hole  Province  of  Ohameria,  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Albanians  of  the  Moslem 
a*eed.  was  given  to  Greece.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  faithful 
iifclples  of  the  old  school  diplomacy,  ignored  the  rights  of  the  people  and  drew  an 
Albania  on  the  map,  which  shut  the  Albanians  in  the  narrow  mountains,  the  most 
uident  race  of  Europe  being  forced  to  yield  towns  and  low  lands  to  the  Serbians 
ftQd  the  Greeks  and  starve  on  the  ridge  of  sterile  crags.    Mr.  Wadham  Peackock, 
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speakiiig  of  the  boundary  drawn  by  the  London  oonferencei  aays,  "  From  the  cynical 
way  in  tyhich  laj^^e  populations  of  Albanians  are  ignored  and  handed  over  to  their 
hereditary  enemies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  powers  are  not  over  anxious  to  found 
an  Albanian  principality  which  could  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  succen.  The 
nascent  Albania  is  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  and  if  Europe  had  wished  to  make  the 
new  state  dependant  on  Austria  or  Italy,  she  could  have  hardly  set  it  about  more 
effectively.  There  is  not  much  future  for  an  Albania  of  this  sort,  but  the  Shkipetars 
are  a  dogged  race,  who  have  survived  many  tyrants,  though  so  far  they  have  only 
had  to  face  death  by  the  sword  and  not  strangualtion  by  tiie  r^  tape  of  a  bureaucracy.  '* 

Again,  the  European  diplomacy  instead  of  asking  Greece  to  evacuate  the  tenitoriea 
assimed  to  Albania.,  as  it  was  decided  she  grant^  to  Greece  first  one  month,  then 
anotner,  changing  the  date  from  December  31,  1913,  to  March  1,  1914^  giving  Ureece 
plenty  of  time  to  complete  her  intrimes  and  preparations  for  the  Epirotian  tragedy, 
which  she  was  planning  to  play.  The  last  diplomatic  pourparlers  between  the  great 
powers  and  Greece  regarding  tlie  evacuation  of  these  regions  by  the  Hellenic  troops 
are  worthy  of  record  for  they  help  one  to  understand  the  events  which  followed. 

On  February  13,  1914,  tne  representatives  of  the  great  powers  presented  to  the 
Greek  Government  a  collective  note  regarding  southern  Albanian 'frontier  and  the 
Aegean  Islands.  The  powers  intimated  that  they  had  decided  to  give  Greece  the 
islands  occupied  by  her.  with  the  exception  of  Tenedos,  Imbroe,  and  GasteUarizso. 
The  islands  will  not  be  definitely  handed  over  to  Greece  until  the  Greek  tioope  have 
evacuated  the  territory  assigned  to  Albania,  the  Hellenic  Government  undertakiof: 
to  offer  no  resistance,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wish  of  the  poweis.  The 
evacuation  of  Albania,  the  note  said,  will  be  b^;un  on  March  1  at  Kortcha  and  will 
be  concluded  about  March  31, 1914. 

In  its  reply  the  Greek  Government  agreed  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  powen. 
The  Hellenic  Government  at  the  same  time  stat^  that  orders  will  be  given  to  the 
Greek  troops  to  evacuate  the  territories  assigned  to  Albania  in  due  time,  uid  aolemnlT 
declared  tnat  they  will  offer  no  resistance  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wish 
of  the  powers. 

The  Greek  reply,  however,  proposed  a  rectification  of  frontier,  one  near  Aig^v 
kastra,  and  another  near  Kortoia,  and  offered  in  exchange  a  long  but  narrow  strip 
of  coast  line  between  Stylos  and  Cape  Pagonia,  as  well  as  Sl,oS},000.  The  Greek 
Government  expressed  the  hope  that  these  rectifications  will  be  settled  upon  the  hasii 
suggested,  and  proposed  that  the  Hellenic  troops  should  withdraw  only  to  **the 
natural  frontiers  '  of  the  respective  districts,  pending  a  definite  settlement. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  add  that  during  the  Greek  occupatum  the 
Greek  military  authorities  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  country  **  sacred  regimeotf 
of  volimteers,''  formed  mostly  of  Cretans,  Just  what  the  Greek  Government  had 
determined  to  do  with  these  '* sacred  r^iiments  of  volunteers,"  having  their  head- 
quarters at  "  the  natural  frontiers"  of  the  district  of  Kortcha  and  Argfairokastim,  will 
be  fully  appreciated  later  on.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1914,  the  Green  evacuated  the 
district  of  Kortcha,  and  the  Albanian  authorities  entered  the  dty  quietly  and  with- 
out  ostentation.  But  we  still  had  the  Greek  bishop,  the  only  ureek  resident  in 
Kortcha,  to  contend  with.  His  holiness  attempted  in  every  waypoasible  to  fmstrate 
all  our  advance  toward  independence  of  thought  and  deed.  We  were  in  constant 
conflict,  and  in  April  matters  reached  the  crisis.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Ma;. 
Snellen,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  we  established  a  small  force  of  gendarmes;  but  it  vm 
pitifully  small,  numbering  about  100  men,  and  while  sufficient  for  ordinary  ]»lice 
duty,  was  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  combating  Greek  intri^e,  accompanied  by 
authorized  attacks  oi^anized  and  instituted  by  the  Greek  mihtary  aathoiitiei. 

Just  when  fair  promisee  of  the  right  to  be  a  nation  were  filling  all  our  baarta  with  b^pe 
and  joy  to  have  these  hopes  shattered  and  absolutely  swept  away  is  indeed  beaii 
breaking. 

At  2  (y clock  after  nudni^^ht  April  2,  1914,  we  were  aroused  by  the  sounda  of  cburrh 
bells,  followed  by  gun  shots.  Half  awake,  I  suspected  that  something  uniisual  vw 
happening.  We  all  got  up  and  went  around  trying  to  peep  through  the  window  and 
see  what  was  going  on;  but  nothift^  visible,  as  it  wsd  too  dark.  Snots,  hurried  pi«f«. 
whispers,  was  what  we  heard .  Waited  i mpatiently  until  the  dawn,  when  to  our  freat- 
est  surprise  we  heard  cheers  to  the  Greek  rule.  At  once  we  comprehended  the  greateft 
danger  in  which  we  were  found.  We  saw  Cretans  like  mad  men  running  up  and  dova 
in  confusion,  shooting  any  way  and  whosoever  they  could  and  acreamine,  "Long  h^^r 
Greecel  "  After  a  five  days'  severe  fight  in  the  streets,  the  leader  of  Uie  Gre«idtf- 
guised  attack,  the  bishop,  was  arrested  and  soon  after  his  arrest  the  Hdlenic  coop  <i« 
main  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted  district  failed  and  the  repetition  o(  the  BartWl- 
omian  massacres  was  avoided  at  this  time. 
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ThuB  ended  the  attack  upon  Kortcha,  which  the  Greeks  chiim  was  a  civil  upriaiog 
^aloBt  the  incliiAioii  of  the  Province  within  the  Umits  of  independent  Albania.  Yet 
l\ere  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  attack  was  engineered  and  executed  by  officers  and 
len  of  the  Greek  anny  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  bishop.  The  failure 
f  this  attack  demonstrated  the  futility  of  the  Greek  argument  that  Kortcha  is  a  Greek 
ily,  for  the  attack  was  repulsed  by  the  civil  population  and  not  Losti^ted  by  them. 

The  failure  to  prove  Kortcha  a  Greek  Flovince  by  this  means  did  not  deter  the 
rreeks  from  continuing  their  attacks,  however,  and  for  several  months  the  Greek 
nny  hammered  at  the  frontier,  bombarding  tne  whole  Province  from  three  sides 
rith  long-range  guns.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  a  general  attack  began,  and  on  July 
.  1914,  the  Albanians  on  account  of  lack  of  ammunition  had  to  give  up.  Together 
rith  government  officials  350,  ?00  people  fled  for  their  lives.  50,000  crowded  in  Berat, 

town  of  15,00C  population;  a  hundred  thousand  took  retuge  in  Elbassan,  and  the 
etst  wandered  for  a  good  while  and  then  went  for  shelter  under  the  olive  trees  of 
rallona.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  horrors  which  the  Albanian  people  experi- 
Dced  at  this  time.  Bodies  of  young  women,  who  had  been  strangled  to  death  and 
utraged  by  Greek  soldiers  were  found  in  manv  places.  Taking  |A)fisefision  of  Kodra, 
.  \illage  near  Tepeleni,  the  Greeks  invited  all  tne  villagers,  men,  women,  and  children 
o  gather  in  the  church.  When  all  were  assembled,  295  in  number,  the  Greek  officers 
rdered  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  them.  All  were  killed:  their  heads  cut  down  and  hung 
^a  the  church  walls.  Gen.  De  Wier,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  went  himself  to  this 
illage,  saw  this  terrible  Greek  cruelty,  and  took  the  picture  of  this  horrible  sight. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  destruction  of  the  neighbors  of  Albania,  the  Hon.  Aubrey 
Herbert,  memb^  of  the  British  Parliament,  says: 

''  It  is  my  conviction  that  these  people  were  systematically  exterminated  in  various 
motier  areas  of  Alvania,  by  those  who  had  sworn  to  befnend  them.  In  addition 
X)  all  her  misfortunes,  Albania  has  suffered  this  great  calamity,  that  the  world  at 
arge  is  ignorant  of  what  is  happenin«j  in  that  comer  of  the  Balkans. " 

The  claims  of  Greece  to  southern  Albania,  or  Epirus,  as  they  like  to  call  it,  rest  on  a 
loary  confusion.  She  has  been  throwing  dust  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  for 
»nturies  by  calling  every  ** Orthodox  Christian"  Greek,  defying  the  facts  of  the  case, 
rhe  naajority  of  the  population  of  the  Albanian  territory  given  to  Greece  by  the 
[iondos  conference,  as  well  as  that  of  the  region  claimed  by  Greece  at  Paris,  is  Moslem 
Ubania,  while  the  Christian  minority,  though  members  of  the  ''Orthodox  Church,'' 
6  Greek  neither  by  race,  language,  or  sentiment.  Indeed,  if  they  were  Greek  by 
eeling-  why  did  350,000  of  them  flee  before  the  Greek  army  when  they  ill^ally  invaded 
touthem  Albania  in  1914,  just  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  Uie  European  War, 
ind  went  to  starve  under  the  olive  trees  of  Vallona?  If  they  were  truly  Greeks  by 
feeliuff,  why  did  the  Greek  army  massacre  so  many  of  those  who  could  not  set  away, 
ind  wny  did  they  devastate  the  whole  country?  Tne  Christain  inhabitants  ofsouthern 
\lbania  or  Epirus  are  "Greeke"  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Slavs  were  Greeks  a  few  decades  ago,  when  they  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ''Orthodox  Church"  of  Constantinople. 

Generally  speaking,  the  thoroughly  non-Greek  character  of  the  Albanian  territory 
^ven  to  Greece  by  the  London  conference,  as  well  as  that  claimed  by  her  at  the  peace 
eonierence  under  the  name  of  Epirus,  can  be  seen  bythe  following  testimonies: 

Viscoimteas  Strangford,  traveling  in  1863,  states:  '  'We  started  on  June  1,  intending 
t*!  make  Jaoina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania,  out  farthest  point.  As  we  had 
dinded  upon  the  plain  into  three  or  four  different  parts,  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
vhen  we  reached  Delvina,  was  to  find  each  other;  but  this  was  not  accompliehed 
until  we  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  loudly  shouting  and  inquiring  from  every  man, 
women,  and  child  we  could  see.  We  were  decidedly  in  difficulties,  for  it  was  the  hour 
oi  the  midday  sleep  and  our  inquiries  were  made  in  Greek,  while  the  seeming  answers 
were  given  in  Albanian,  neither  party  in  the  least  understanding  the  other.'" 

Mr.  Mavromnatis,  the  Greek  counsel  at  Scutari,  writing  in  Akropolis,  30  years  a^, 
i^Xeai  ** Ethnically  Albania  can  be  divided  in  five  zones.  First,  southern  Albania, 
^hich  extends  from  the  Greek  frontier  up  to  the  Shkumbi  River;  second,  central 


^d  Prespa  Lakes  up  to  Monastir  and  Perlepe." 

Considering  specifically  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of  this  region,  we  can  say, 
first  in  regsm^to  Janina.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Janina  was  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  its  fortresses  were  defended  by  Albanians  and  not  by  Greeks.  To  this  testified 
^torv,  which  says,  that  after  Janina  was  besieged,  3,000  heads  of  Albania's  inhabit- 
^uts  ol  Janina  were  used  to  make  a  pyramid  of  trophy.    On  the  other  hand,  Janina  is 
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called  by  the  best  impartial  authorities,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania.  H.ere  wne 
the  headquarters  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Tepeleni,  the  independent  ruler  of  southfc 
Albania,  to  whose  court  diplomatic  representatives  from  England  and  Pran«  v^** 
accredited.  In  1878  Greece  begged  Europe  for  a  rectification  of  her  northern  bom:<i 
ary,  but  by  the  same  assemblyjanina  was  officially  declared  as  belonging  to  Albtau 
and  so  was  left  to  her. 

The  great  French  counsel,  Laurent  Pouqueville,  speaking  about  Ari^hirokutrt,  »vt 
''There  are  in  Arghirokastra  about  2,000  Moslem  Albanian  families.  The  hbik** 
complained  that  there  were  only  60  Christian  families  thrown  aside  the  plainfs  out  ^ 
town." 

The  report  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  Monastir  vilayet  and  especially  thflt  '- 
the  Swedish  charg^,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Macedonian  gendarmerie  proves  i\ii\ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kortcha,  town  and  district,  are  purely  of  Albanian  nationality 

August  Dozon,  French  consul  and  distinguished  scnolar  visited  Kortcha  b  l^"- 
In  his  report  he  says,  in  part,  ''The  population  of  Kortcha  is  entirely  Albanian." 

The  people  of  the  district  of  Kortcha  number  132,000  of  which  100,000  are  M«Kt 
Albania  and  32,000  orthodox  Christians,  Albanians.  The  town  of  Kortcha  itself  hi.*» 
population  of  22,000,  of  whom  there  ifl  but  one  resident  Gr^ek  by  nationality,  tt' 
Disnop,  sent  there  by  the  patriarch  to  anathematize  all  those  who  refudng  to  r«' 
themselves  Greek  worked  for  the  upliftinjg  of  their  nation.  But  in  spite  of  this  cccks- 
astical  and  school  propaganda  made  during  the  Turki^  r^^ime  witn  such  great  act 
fices  by  the  Greek  patriarch,  the  inhabitants  of  these  difitncts  have  always  cone«T^*-i 
their  niational  consciousness,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow  countrymen  throughout  fb* 
country,  their  langua£:e  and  their  customs.  Under  the  Turkish  r^^ime,  when  '.-^i* 
nationality  was  denied  to  us,  and  when  we  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  Kortrk* 
had  the  first  Albanian  schools,  and  always  has  been  the  center  of  gravity  uif  i))' 
Albanian  national  aspirations,  with  its  schools,  papers,  and  societies.  Kortchi  i!^ 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Albanian  Orthodox  League,  whoee  purpose  is  to  em&B- 
cipate  the  orthodox  Albanians  from  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

During  the  young  Turkish  r^ime,  Kortcha  has  manifested  anew  its  national  aspin- 
tions  by  a  meeting  of  12,000  men  held  against  the  young  Turk  scheme  of  fomng  tb^ 
Albanians  to  write  their  language  with  me  Arabic  characters,  instead  of  Latin.  Vii 
the  foreign  consuls  are  witnesses  of  the  spontaneous  national  manifestations  as  veil  £.-* 
of  the  blood  shed  in  the  summer  of  1911  by  the  young  Christian  Albanian!.  ▼'; 
fought  for  liberty.  They  also  are  witnesses  of  the  f  rm  stand  of  the  people  of  Kontti 
durmg  the  summer  of  1914  and  how  stubborn  they  fought  the  Greex  Armv  rr- 
attacked  the  place  and  like  the  Huns  committed  unspeakable  atrocities  with  tdo  p:r* 
pose  of  forcing  them  to  deny  their  nationality  and  claim  union  with  Greece. 

We  are  here  not  to  ask  that  such  and  such  a  town  or  district  be  included  within  th«- 
boundaries  of  Albania.  We  have  come  here  to  beg  your  honorable  membe»  «i  ^ 
Foreign  Relations  Committed  to  see  that  a  commission  representing  countries  vfav-^ 
have  no  personal  interest  in  Albania  be  sent  on  the  spot,  see  the  conditions  with  th*--: 
own  eyes,  and  decide  the  fate  of  Chameria  and  the  rest  of  the  districts  which  vr'^ 
dispute. 

To  mighty,  just,  and  freedom-lovine  America  we  earnestly  appeal  for  justict.  ^« 
do  not  ask  but  that  which  is  our  own  m)m  time  immemorial. 

Chkibto  a.  Datso. 
President  and  Representative  of  the  Albanian  National  Par^; 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Erickson,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  quest;* • 
What  are  the  Albanians,  ethnically  ?     You  speak  of  them  as  har."^ 
been  there  before  all  these  other  races.     What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ethnologists  and  anthropt^k"- 
gists  are  not  absolutely  a  unit  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albanians,  b';: 
are  practically  so  that  they  constitute  a  remnant  of  the  Pelasgiao  n^ 
that  built  those  ffreat  monoliths  in  the  Balkans;  that  aft^T  the  Fe]i:r 
gian  rac^  came  they  were  in  three  branches. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  Aryans,  then? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

The  Epirots,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Dlyrians  speak  aU  the  5in:r 
tongue  or  branches  of  the  same  tongue. 

The  Chairman.  Their  language  is  of  Aryan  deriyation. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  with  a  construction  like  the  Latin. 


UK  HKTrnmoL  «:  Uk^  '<;.'^.o'.  si*  Kt*iuQ«r  n  t?tr 


rraL  A  ip^r  Of^??  ar^  Twf  !>*ff.  Tf^tnii'nj^r-  ?V*^wtn 
an  mf  Tf  nz'im.  m*  or.  mi-  iOai^Tt  c^^  :*.'*'»>  u^.&:  i^.v,;^ 
Pes^  bftd  liBBL  xnNn.  tite  i»?t  ^r  ttk^h  ^mt  arr  if  W  ^r^'»«<^4^,  v  ^ivn 
&e  Ififtsn^  «if  Bftami^  ^^^wi  th^m  hct^   \fr'    ?TP«»Tit'v    Tj\f!^  TV^t«r. 

appears.  vbMi  Greei  SgnaTr  sm-^  xnf  ir-i  >f'r:  i^:  T.nf  Iftficrur  Tifc-  ^?v*wr; 

Tiokticm  of  imr  fnnasmEiiTal  isw  sni  ^wonic  sviy^'^sa^^Mii'y  jwa  tM» 
soverfflgniy  cc  Pcnsifc  m  xiif-  Iuldcb^  o:"  Cirw.!  T^titait*  Tt><W  4Jt*r:.i^- 
men  bftd  pcHRBaakic  n:  Tbe  Tnti-pruL  iwcn  re  ihi?  Trt^Tj  *  i-i^u":  /j^tv, 
that  it  had  nai  Iibbz:  titt  nik  of  tiiis  ramminae  7r  b«c  faT^urwcv  uiv^n 
th&t  snbjert.  hm  tht.^  litpv  ths:^j^  mirni  ne  fc'Mf  Tr  Iidc  «r  Anwr^^-^iin 
citizen  "viio  "waiB  sn&ann'Lrr  iri-BmsT-Bd  n:  PfiTsiik  ir  £:/«^  ij<  tJ^.^^^  ir*o> 
matiom,  iiriiidh  I  -dunk  is  Liriry  irr.Tv»n&TM  aiid  i.ii:h:\   ir.TA'^i^tJT^ 

have  known  intnniiieiT  i:»r  aeT-eraZ  yew^  K<»  irft«i  ttt  ifcSftisWirT  n* 
AttomoT  Geoeml  kd3  -whs  iimnasBf-S.Tr  to  PeesJa  *h:^iTur  t.hi»  IN^fi 
tdministrataoii.  Mr.  IiTia=ifl  i?  bere  fi^sd  hf*  $iiv?  he  vi.^y^  T)<^i  '^^rJ- 
more  than  25  or  30  miin:!*?  ir  Tireseni  this  m^TWjr  aiid  I  i};;r.k  Yv^rhArt^^ 
ii  would  be  mare  coiiveiuei:!  k«  i>€*r  h\rr.  now  than  ai  5»*vme  ^>thiw 
time. 

The  CoAiBMAJS.  To-dar  yon  mean  f 

Senates*  Kxox.  I  mean  now. 

The  Chaikicax.  CertaialT.  I  wiZ  "be  verr  ^lad  to  if  tho  <HMi'\Yi'iii  lo^ 
desires. 

Senator  Kxox.  I  move  that  Mr.  Kassell  V  hwwd  for  ,nO  Ti'iiniit^. 

The  Chairmax.  All  right.  1  will  ask  Senator  Brand^^cw^  to 
preside.  The  committee  meets  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  to  n<^r  ;ii 
i^preaentation  <rf  Swedish  American  gentlemen  in  re$pi^rii  to  th^^ 
Aland  Idands,  and  ako  to  give  10  or  15  minutes  to  the  ropresjettt^itine 
of  the  Czecho-SoTaks  in  rej^ard  to  what  was  said  to-dav* 

STATEKEIT  OF  MR.  CHASLBS  WELLS  KI7SSELL, 

Mr.  RnssEUU  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Knox  has  stAtod  v^rv  Ct>r- 
rectJy  %hat  I  propose  to  discuss,  and  that  is  the  treaty,  v>r  a  !^>ipjHv*<Hi 
treaty,  betwe^i  Great  Britain  and  the  Persian  Cabinet  which  aottiall  v 
tnms  ov&r  to  Grreat  Britain  the  total  s>overel<Tntv,  as  I  xnidcrst4ind  it» 
of  Persia.  That  is  to  pay  it  gives  Great  Britain  control  of  the  p\u^o 
and  the  sword,  which  constitute  the  assurance 

Senator  Swanson.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  specific  trt>aty  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  I  have  a  copy. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  several  magazine  artictcH,  h\)t  I 
have  never  seen  a  full  copy  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wish  to  read  part  of  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  will  put  the  whole  treaty  in  the  ro<M)iHl  ( 
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Senator  Moses.  Will  you  please  state  the  origin  of  the  docmnaitl 

Mr.  Russell.  The  original  of  the  document  is  simed  hy  nn> 
Persians,  S.  Hassein  Elian  and  Mohamed  Ameen.  S.  Hassein  Ehan 
I  know  very  well.    He  was  formerly  in  the  Persian  Legation. 

Senator  Swanson.  Where  did  you  get  a  copy  of  that?  How  do 
you  know  it  is  absolutely  authentic  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  know  the  facts  to  be  true. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  do  you  know  that  that  specific  treaty  15 
authentic  ?    What  is  it  published  in  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  published  at  all.  I  jgot  it  confidentiallj. 
and  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  telling  how  I  got  it.  I  can  assure  yiii. 
however,  it  is  authentic. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  original  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  With  no  modification? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  the  treaty  wai 
entered  into  ?  .  •    * 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  satisfied. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Let  me  ask  if  that  has  been  made  public  b; 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  a  secret  treaty,  then,  is  it? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty,  it  could  not  be  kept  secr<.'* 
through  the  subject  matter  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  it  is  secret  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not 
been  published  by  either  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  so.  Senator. 

Senator  Swanson.  There  is  an  election  going  on  in  Persia  now  th&t 
will  elect  a  parhament  that  will  ratify  it. 

Mr.  RvssELL.  It  will  never  ratify  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Russell.  But  there  is  no  inteution  to  ratify  it  before  putting 
it  in  effect. 

Senator  New.  When  was  this  negotiated  ?    What  is  the  date  of  it ' 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  only  very  recent.  It  was  only  a  few  days  as^^ 
that  the  news  of  it  had  arrived,  and  it  must  be  very  recent.*  I  ^<' 
not  know  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  in  order 
to  be  vaUd  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  parliament  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that,  du^^ 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that. 

Senator  New.  Requires  ratification  by  the  Persian  ParliameDt  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  The  constitution  of  Chma  requires  similar  raufuv 
lion.    The  Shantung  tieaty  went  into  effect  without  that. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  will  also,  probably. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  the  constitution  of  Persia  provide  tbu 
they  can  convey  the  property  of  Persia  to  any  other  nation  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Unquestionably  not,  sir,  and  that  is  the  point  ihA:  * 
wish  to  make.  Neither  the  parliament  nor  t^e  executive  could  m*)"* 
such  a  treaty,  nor  both  together.     I  can  quote  the  constitutioD  tiv^ 
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Senator  Swaxson.  That  has  been  discussed  in  the  September 
naeazmes,  I  think  in  several  of  them.  The  magazines  of  the  Sep- 
ember  issues  have  discussions  of  that  treaty^  but  none  of  them  had 
» copy  of  it.  The  reason  I  was  anxious  to  know  was  whether  you  are 
atisned  that  this  was  an  puthentio  treaty. 

Mr.  RtrssBLL.  I  think  if  you  will  let  me  read  some  of  it,  it  sounds 
ike  an  authentic  treaty.     tR^ading:] 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Persian  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  his  Britannic 
lajea^'s  minister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  on  the  other  hand,  as  follows: 

1.  The  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  under- 
Akings  which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
lendence  and  inte^ty  of  Persia. 

Senator  Knox.  They  all  begin  that  way. 
Mr.  KussELL  (reading) : 

2.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the 
lervices  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the  two  Govern* 
nents,  be  considered  necessary  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian  administra- 
ion.  These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with  adequate 
powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  Persian  Gov- 
imment  and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  such 
officers  and  such  munitions  and  equipment  of  modem  type  as  may  be  adjudsred  neces- 
sary by  a  joint  commission  of  military  experts,  British  and  Persian,  which  shall  be 
i89embled  forthwith  for  the  purpose  of  estimatin^^  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect  to 
the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  |)urpose8  to  create 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  tronti^rs. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  two  and  three  of 
this  agreement  the  British  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arrange  a  substantial  loan 
for  the  Government  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  be  sought  by  the  twa 
Governments  in  consulation,  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Government.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations  for 
nich  a  loan  the  Britiah  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

5.  The  British  Government,  fully  rec<^gnizing  the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the 
imnrovement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade 
and  the  prevention  of  famine,  is  required  (?)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport;  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problems  by  experts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments ajs  to  the  particular  projects  wnich  may  be  most  necessary,  practicable,  and 
profitable. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff  with  a  view 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Now,  then,  I  wish  to  show  the  animus  of  this. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  all  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  all  I  know  of.  1  think  that  is  all|  sir.  The 
signature  is  not  here. 

Senator  E^nox.  It  is  all  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  it  is  all  the  treaty. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  there. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  com* 
iae  to  this  country.    There  is  a  Shah  of  Persia  at  present,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Branpegee.  How  does  the  cabinet  of  Persia  make  this 
treaty  instead  of  the  Shah  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Under  the  constitution  the  Shah  has  no  responsi* 
bility. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  He  is  not  a  party  to  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Legally,  not. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  He  does  not  sign  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  He  does  not  sign. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  looked  at  the  constitution  of  Peraiii 
to  see  whether  a  treaty  for  the  loan  of  money  requires  ratification  % 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  mostly  for  the  loan  of  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  takes  on  the  form  of  disarmament  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  control  of  the  Anny  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  and  the  loaning  of  money. 

Senator  Enox.  And  the  determination  b^  tne  conunission  of  the 
size  of  the  army  and  the  amount  of  ammunition,  etc. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Before  you  proceed,  will  it  interrupt  you  to 
ask  a  uuestion  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty  that  we  are 
now  considering,  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  that  adSFects  thi^ 
■question  about  which  you  are  raising  objection?  Perhaps  Senator 
Knox  has  given  some  attention  to  this  Question. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  relevancy  tnat  it  seems  to  have,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  was  announced  when  the  list  of  nations  was  given  out. 
some  months  ago,  that  were  to  be  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
league,  Persia  was  to  be  one  of  those  that  was  to  be  invited. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  in  the  treaty  itaelf,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Knox.  If  that  is  in  the  treaty  itself,  all  the  better.  It 
struck  me  as  a  serious  thin^  if  after  the  league  was  projected  and  after 
they  were  all  to  go  into  this  league  as  independent  factors,  and  even 
on  the  assumption  that  Persia  might  be  a  dependent  nation,  if  there 
was  to  be  a  provision  in  the  league  as  to  how  mandatories  were  to  be 
appointed  for  the  backward  nations,  if  one  of  the  proponents  of  the 
league  and  one  of  the  powerful  members  of  the  league  should  make  a 
secret  agreement  by  wnich  she  got  such  a  hold  on  one  of  the  memb^s 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  43  of  the  committee  print  appears  the 
annex  to  part  1  of  the  treaty,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  league  cd 
nations.  That  annex  is  divided,  first,  '*  Original  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  signatories  on  the  treaty  of  peace."  Then  foUovs 
ft  list  of  13  States  '4nvited  to  accede  to  the  covenant,  *'  and  one  of  the 
13  States  so  invited  bj^  the  treaty  is  Persia. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  New.  I  merely  wish  to  remark  that  it  was  in  order  to 
<levelop  whether  anything  of  this  kind  was  going  on  that  I  asked 
.Secretary  Lansing  here  on  the  occasion  of  his  hearing  if  there  wen? 
Any  secret  treaties  of  which  he  knew,  and  if  there  were  any  assuraiK^ 
that  there  would  be  any  other  secret  treaties,  and  it  develops  now 
that  our  aUies  and  our  associates  in  the  league  of  nations  are  making 
secret  treaties. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Just  wait  imtil  Senator  New  has  finished. 

Senator  New.  It  is  a  secret  treaty.  Nobody  else  has  been  given 
an  imderstandinff  that  anvthing  of  the  kind  was  imder  negotiatioa. 
and  I  think  on  tne  face  oi  it  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  it  is  a  scent 
treaty  in  order  to  give  one  of  our  allies  a  greater  hold  of  one  of  thi» 
so-called  backward  nations  than  she  had  at  the  time  the  leagu^f^  d 
nations  scheme  was  outlined. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  tinderstandy  your  position  then  would  be 
lat  under  the  league  the  United  States  could  not  enter  into  a 
*eaty  with  a  South  American  Republic  concerning  money  or  any- 
ling.     Is  that  your  contention  ? 

Senator  New.  No;  that  is  not  my  contention. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It  must  be  ratified 
y  the  parliament  in  Persia. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  will  never  be  ratified. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  must  be  ratified  in  order  to  be  effective  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Consequently  it  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty, 
he  only  question  was  if  rersia  and  Great  Britain  were  to  enter 
ito  an  agreement  regarding  the  subject  of  loaning  money  and 
iToishing  officers  for  tne  British  Army,  and  that  wouQ  not  be  a  bit 
ifferent  than  if  we  were  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
r  a  South  American  RepubUc. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  would  be  very  much  different,  if  you  will  allow 
le  to  read  some  history. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  One  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  and  any 
greement  1 

Mr.  Russell.  The  difference  is  this:  For  a  hxmdred  years  Persia 
as  been  bedeviled  bv  Russia  and  England,  and  this  is  a  continuation 
f  that  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  England,  as  I  can  show  by 
his  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  I  intend  to  give  to  every  Senator. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  she  pledge  her  sovereignty  and  integrity? 

Mr.  Russell.  She  always  does  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  it  help  change  the  essential  conditions  in 
he  case  at  all  if  we  admitted  that  this  treaty  is  another  open  cove- 
lant,  openly  arrived  at  ? 

Senator  Knox.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a 
ecret  treaty  or  open  treaty.     It  is  what  the  treaty  does. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  exactly  the  poiot. 

Senator  Knox.  It  would  be  a  reasonable  understanding  and  there- 
ore  be  validated  by  article  21  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  it  not  an  original  understanding,  like  the 
Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  it  is  not  a  secret  treaty,  as 
t  was  not  made  in  secret,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  treaty  which  the 
Constitution  excepts  from  ratification  by  the  national  assembly. 
rhe  Constitution  provides  [reading]: 

No  treaty  shall  be  made,  nor  a  concession  given,  nor  any  national  property  trans- 
^n-ed  except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  majority  of  Parliament,  save  when 
Illy  secret  treaties  are  necessary  in  tne  interest  of  the  country. 

And  then  further  down  [reading] : 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  nation  to  keep  secret 

u*  excepted. 

• 

Now,  I  contend  that  the  subject  matter  is  such  that  it  would  not 
^>e  allowed  to  be  kept  secret,  the  turning  over  the  whole  power  of 
^he  Government  to  a  foreign  power. 
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Now,  then,  I  want  to  read  a  few  things  to  show  the  animus  of  ti.^ 
treaty,  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  this  pamphlet  contains  m 
clu'onological  order 

Senator  Swanson.  What  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Signed  by  tnese  two  Persians. 

Senator  Swanson.  Who  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  Mohammed  Ameen,  but  S.  Haasein 
Khan  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  Persian  Legation.  They  are  both. 
I  understand,  Mohammedans,  Persians  by  birth,  consequent]} 
Aryans  and  kin  to  us. 

S^ow,  then,  if  you  will  let  me  read  right  here  a  little  of  this  pamphlet, 
I  think  you  will  see  the  animus  and  intention  of  the  treaty.  [Reading  ] 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Government  Persia  has  been  sold  to  Great  Briuii. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  as  the  result  of  a  revolotkt. 
Persia  acquired  a  constitution. 

And  it  is  this  constitution  which  is  quoted  here,  and  the  thing  that 
is  of  concern  in  this  treaty,  among  others,  is  whether  it  will  he 
approved  by  the  national  assembly.     [Reading:] 

The  British  Grovemment  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  there  is  c^ 
Parliament  in  session  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  is  a  creature  brought  ist* 
being  as  a  result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  baeo 
presented  to  the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  been  threaten<>d 
with  dethronement  if  he  fails  to  support  Brit^-sh  pr^ects,  and  who  has  no  legal  n^' 
or  power  to  sign  the  treaty  without  tne  approval  of  Parliainent. 

Senator  Knox.  How  old  is  he?    Do  you  know? 
Mr.  Russell.  I  attended  his  coronation  in  1914.    He  was  then  IS 
years  old.     [Reading:] 

It  is  said  that  the  British  are  going  to  advance  $10,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it  tKt 
strange  that  she  wants  to  purchase  a  country  three  times  as  big  as  Rcance  in  such  vi 
illegal  way  and  for  really  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pay  to  thi* 
Persian  Government  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  notes,  while  the  conseesion  ol  {tie  bini 
notes  has  been  e^ven  to  the  English  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  v^i 
there  is  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bank  notes.  It  is  to  be  Kiii 
the  payment  of  millions  means  ihe  deli^rery  of  some  pieces  of  paper.  In  the  Enghs^ 
JParhament  it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect  the  indeproi- 
ence  and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  wUl  be  proposed  to  the  ^etct 
conference. 

ReBi>ecting  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  always  have  been  jnomifled  by 
the  Brittish  Government,  some  details  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  pmve  the 
reliability  or  the  contrary  of  such  promises.  But  ia  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  oii 
in  the  British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — will  be  submitted  to  U* 
peace  conference  such  a  shameful,  illegal  treaty? 

No  constitution  could  have  been  intended  to  ^ve  the  Parliamfct 
or  the  executive  or  both  the  power  to  approve  such  a  national  h»nr 
kari. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  not  seen  somewhere  that  an  election 
is  being  held  there  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  or  ratifying  the  treaty* 

Mr.  KussELL.  No. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  in  the  magazines  that  an  electic:i 
is  pending. 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  is  pending. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  is  an  issue? 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  goes  on  there  for  a  long  time* 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  treaty  is  an  issue  in  the  electii>ii' 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
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Senator  Brandbgee.  What  is  the  date  of  the  papers  from  which 
rou  are  reading? 

Mr.  U'^ssELL.  August  9. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  this  treaty  has  been 
>ent  to  the  peace  conference  or  not  ? 

Mr.  RrssELi,.  1  am  pretty  sure  it  has  not,  but  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the  British  ParUament, 
lias  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  In  a  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  acted  upon  by  the  British  ParUa- 
ment  or  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

It  says  here  [reading] : 

In  the  English  Parliament  it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed 
to  the  peace  conference. 

That  statement  was  made  that  it  would  probably  be  proposed  to 
the  peace  conference  on  account  of  the  outcry  that  the  French  were 
making  about  the  treaty.  They  Uke  to  haye^a  word  in  Persia  every 
now  and  then.  They  had  some  official  business  themselves  there  at 
one  time.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  action  taken.  It  may 
have  been  ratified  bv  the  British  Parhament. 

Senator  Knox.  This  hearing  will  develop  the  facts.    That  is  the 

Soint  of  it.     If  there  are  any  questions  aoout  this  thing,  this  will 
evdop  the  truth. 
Mr.  KtJssELL.  Now,  then,  a  little  later  along  it  says  [reading:] 

On  the  3l8t  of  August,  1907,  when  a  treaty  was  "uade  between  Russia  and  England 
for  the  arra^ement  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  great  commotion,  in  order  to 
silence  the  Peraians,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  British  2£jiister  in  Teheran,  wrote  an 
official  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  '*  Neither  of 
the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia  and  this 
trefttv  does  not  harm  or  mean  any  loss  either  to  Persia  or  any  other  powers,  because  this 
b  onlv  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  that  hereafter  neither  of  the 
two  shall  take  any  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use  all 
her  energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and,  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  ihe  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  prohibition.  The  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  is  respected.  ** 

I  wish  to  remind  you  now  that  the  railroads,  the  means  of  trans- 
portationy  have  to  be  arranged  by  cooperation  with  Great  Britain. 
That  is  to  keep  the  people  &om  building  railroads  in  Persia,  except 
any  few  that  sne  mi^t  want. 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian  Government  on  September  4, 
1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of  1907  is  written 
also,  in  effect,  as  follows:  ''As  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have 
been  and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and 
int^rity  of  Persia" — now  let  us  see  how  the  truthfulness  of  their 
promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  Ali  Shah  when  by  his 
orders  the  Parliament  was  bombarded  bv  the  Russian  officer.  Col.  Liakhoff,  and  a 
number  of  Liberals  and  Deputies  were  killed,  captured,  and  hanged. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  that  this  that  you  are  reading  is 
relevant  to  the  question.  As  you  are  going  to  put  it  into  the  record, 
I  suggest  that  you  get  down  to  the  meat  of  the  thing,  if  there  is  my 
more  meat  in  it.    I  think  that  is  about  all. 
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Mr.  Russell.  I  think  that  you  made  my  speech  before  I  got  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  glad  to  serve  you  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  glad  you  did,  Senator. 

Now,  then,  I  did  not  Imow  what  the  committee  would  do  or 
attempt  to  do.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  turning  over  the  absolute  control  o( 
the  functions,  of  all  the  administration,  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  the  sword  and  the  purse,  to^  a  foreign 

{>ower,  which  has  been  oppressing  Persia  in  connection  with  Russu 
or  a  himdred  years.  Now  that  Russia  is  out  of  the  game,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  policy  of  the  English  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Sbr 
ought  to  learn  Detter  manners.  I  see  no  reason  for  her  going  ahead 
in  the  same  old  way  or  a  little  worse,  becaiise  the  fact  that  Russia  w^ 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  safeguard  for  Persia's  independence. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
making  loans  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Why,  Senator,  I  do  think  that  I  should  put  it  as 
strondy  as  that,  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  making  loans 
from  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  think  that  Great  Britain  in  all  probability 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  loans  to  credit  nations! 

Mr.  Russell.  Great  Britain  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loan> 
to  Persia  which  have  been  the  cause  of  oppression. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  making  loans  and  building  railroads!  For 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loans  where 
other  people  coidd  not. 

Senator  Moses.  If  they  had  a  consortium  in  Persia,  just  as  has 
been  proposed  in  China,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Moses.  What,  ir  your  opinion,  is  going  to  be  the  nracticti 
effect  of  this  treaty  ?  Is  it  going  to  put  Persia  under  a  virtual  Britisli 
protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  voting  strength 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  when  Persu 
becomes  a  member?    Will  it  increase  Great  Britain's  vote  by  onet 

Mr.  Russell.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  have  not  followed  you  in  your  process  of 
proving  that  Persia  is  losing  her  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why,  she  Has  turned  over  practically  the  purse  and 
the  sword  bv  this  treaty,  which  says  that  the  British  shiul  funush 
experts  of  all  kinds  for  the  various  departments — that  is,  the  financiftl 
department  included — and  is  to  furnish  officers  for  the  army  that  b 
to  DC  created. 

Senator  Knox.  And  what  I  think  is  even  a  more  significant  f&rt, 
just  abandoning  your  expression  of  **the  purse  and  the  sword,"  she 
IS  giving  her  whole  financial  affairs  under  the  control  of  Great  Briub 
by  virtue  of  loans  and  the  appointment  of  financial  advisers  and 
experts  to  handle  not  only  those  loans  but  to  handle  her  taxation. 

Then  another  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  that  she  is  giving  up  i? 
that  the  size  of  the  army  and  the  equipment  are  aU  to  depend  up^ 
the  joint  commission,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  to  be  a  member. 
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All  of  those  things  are  a  surrender  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  of 
he  most  important  character^  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  whole 
overeignty  or  not. 

Senator  New.  I  understand  that  the  army  is  to  be  under  the  com- 
nand  of  British  officers. 

Senator  Knox.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes.  And  these  advisers  are  not  only  advisers,  but 
n  any  case  they  must  take  the  advice,  as  this  pamphlet  wiU  con- 
vince the  Senators.  And  I  wish  to  state  that  the  historical  facts  down 
o  the  time  of  my  leaving  Persia  in  October,  1914,  states  in  this 
)amphlet,  I  know  definitely  to  be  correct,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
>elieve,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  others  are  correct. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  China  has  made  similar  treaties  with  other 
>owers,  has  she  not,  as  to  financial  advisers  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  There  would  be  similar — ^ 

Senator  Blnox.  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  asking  only  for  information. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  advisers  China  has  had  under  our  treaties 
lave  been  men  to  see  that  the  funds  that  were  loaned  to  China  were 
lonestly  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  loaned. 
For  instance,  when  we  loaned  money  to  build  a  railroad,  we  appointed 
m  officer  to  see  that  the  railroad  was  built  with  the  mone^.  1  think 
jreat  Britain  loaned  money,  and  she  appointed  an  adviser  for  the 
jame  purpose. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Those  are  practically  inspectors  as  to  the 
?xpenditure  of  the  money. 

senator  Knox.  Yes;  and  general  advisers,  as  Moi^an  Shuster  was 
m  financial  matters.  They  went  as  private  individuals,  not  as 
representatives  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  One  more  question,  then  I  have  done. 

It  appears  by  the  proposed  treaty  that  Persia  is  to  be  asked  to  join 
the  league  of  nations,  but  the  league  o^  nations  is  not  yet  in  existence. 
Great  Britain  and  Persia  are  in  the  process  of  making  this  treaty  to 
which  you  refer.  What  do  you  suggest  that  the  Senate  can  do  afiout 
it? 

Mt.  Russell.  I  wish  the  Senator  to  make  a  ringing  protest  against 
the  whole  thing,  and  if  the  Senators  will  read  this  pamphlet  carefully 
etnd  accept  my  statement  that  all  the  historical  facts  up  to  the  time 
that  I  left,  in  October,  1914,  are  true,  they  will  be  convinced  that  such 
a  (>rotest  ought  to  be  made. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  will  put  the  pamphlet  in  the  record, 
and  also  the  copy  of  the  treaty  ? 

me  pl^et  referred  to,  containing  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  is 
herewith  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

The  Nbw  Stranolinq  of  Persia — Great  Britain's  Promises  and  Their  Ful- 
fillment— A  Hundred  Years  Oppression. 

The  inspiring  words  of  President  Wilson  at  the  crisis  of  the  Great  War  found  lodg- 
ment in  tne  public  conscience  of  the  world,  quickened  the  pulse  of  nations  long 
fiibiect  to  oppression,  and  opened  wide  the  door  of  hope  to  peoples  who  till  then  were 
in  despair. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  words  were  spoken  which  did  not  deal  with  temporary 
expedients  or  with  an  adjustment  of  the  issues  of  the  war  in  the  interests  of  the  strong 
u>d  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 
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Then,  it  was  sought  to  lay  the  founositioiis  of  a  peace  which  would  not  be  m«viT 
the  reestablishment  of  an  artificial  equilibrium  among  the  powers,  but  the  realit*- 
tion  of  a  true  accord  founded  upon  justice  and  right.    All  nations,  great  and  amx** 
were  presumed  to  be  equals,  although  up  to  that  moment  such  equiuity  and  liber  r 
were  unknown  to  the  philosophy  of  international  politics. 

The  words  of  President  Wilson  were  as  a  rainbow  consoling  humanity  in  its  hoar  'A 
travail,  pointing  to  a  path  flooded  with  the  light  of  hope  and  destined  to  leftd  to  & 
new  era. 

After  a  vigil  of  50  years,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  reunited  to  France.  Ita^y 
welcomes  to  her  bosom  her  children  of  Italia  Irredenta.  Poland's  martjnrdom  is  ov*t 
and  her  independence  a  fact.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  gathered  to  their  mother  Soiiu. 
Bohemia  has  finally  heard  the  tocsin  ring  out  the  hour  of  her  deliverance. 

But  Persia,  of  glorious  history,  and  the  Persians,  the  outposts  of  civilization,  «L>* 
have  been  the  prey  of  two  great  powers  for  a  century  and  whose  progresB  has  he^-^i 
arrested  by  external  forces,  find  themselves  laboring  under  a  new  foreign  oppresKTi 
When  they  wished  to  adopt  the  Eiuropean  methods  in  their  economic  ana  pditiciJ 
systems,  they  found  Uiemselves  face  to  face  with  powers  who  only  thought  of  weakcs- 
ing  them  and  suppressing  their  independence.  ^Notwithstanding  that  promiaes  havr 
been  solemnly  made  to  respect  Persia's  independence  and  territorial  integrity.  Xh\^ 
promises  have  not  been  observed,  and  the  violation  of  her  sovereignty  Miould  tri'<* 
an  unquestioned  right  to  Persians  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  peace  conference  a&'I 
the  lea^e  of  nations,  especially  before  the  liberal  peoples  of  the  world,  and  abo^'v  &i> 
the  Umted  States  of  America,  whose  President  has  opened  the  door  of  hope  to  nl 
nations. 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Government  Persia  has  been  sold  to  Great  Brims. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  as  the  result  of  a  revolutiou. 
Perria  acquired  a  constitution.  Her  new  status  was  recognized  by  all  the  poww*. 
after  the  fundamental  law  was  ratified  by  the  nation  and  proclaimed  by  the  SLiI. 
(Mozafifarod-din ) . 

In  that  constitution  it  is  written  (a)  the  King  shall  not  interfere  with  the  griv*»m- 
mental  functions.  (6)  The  Government  shall  consist  of  a  prime  minister,  eeler-«>i 
by  the  King,  presented  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament;  and  then  the  prios* 
ndnister  is  to  form  his  cabinet,  (c)  No  treaty  shall  be  made  nor  a  conoeasion  gxv^iu 
nor  any  national  property  transferred  except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  il* 
jority  in  Parliament,  save  only  when  secret  treaties  are  necessary  in  the  intercut  <»( 
the  country,  (d)  The  King  before  being  crowned,  on  coronation  dav,  and  bef<»^ 
ascending  the  throne,  shall  appear  before  Parliament  and  make  an  oatb  that  he  viT 
do  noAing  contrary  to  the  constitution  or  the  intereste  of  the  country.  The  pres^i*^ 
Shah,  who  is  23  years  of  age,  at  the  age  of  18  tx)ok  such  an  oath  and  was  given  the  ctokii. 

Articles  16,  22,  24,  25,  39,  and  44  of  the  fundamental  law  are  as  follows: 

Art.  16.  In  general,  all  laws  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Govermneat  aod 
Kingdom  and  the  regulation  of  State  affairs  and  for  the  constitution  of  ministn<» 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly  (Parliament). 

Art.  22.  Whenever  a  part  of  the  revenue  or  property  of  the  Government  or  ^xu* 
is  to  be  sold,  or  a  change  of  frontier  or  border  bcKiomes  necessar}',  it  will  be  done  vhh 
the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  24.  Treaties,  conventions,  the  grandng  of  concessions,  or  monopolies  dtitf 
commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural,  whether  the  other  party  be  a  native  cr  a  f^* 
eimer,  can  only  be  done  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  Nation  to  keep  sKfr' 
are  excepted. 

Art.  25.  All  loans  to  the  Government  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  whether  ioiffn^ 
or  foreign,  will  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  National  Aaseoibly 

Art.  39.  No  sovereign  can  ascend  the  throne  unless,  before  coronation,  he  appeas 
before  the  National  A£Bembly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Nacfis*^ 
Assembly  and  the  Senate  and  the  cabinet  of  ministers  swears  the  (oUowinff  oatb: 

"I  take  the  Lord  most  High  to  witness  and  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Word  ofGod  aed  by 
all  that  is  sacred  before  God,  that  I  will  devote  all  my  enei^  to  preserving  the  ixri*-: 
pendence  of  Persia,  guarding  and  protecting  the  limits  of  the  realm  and  the  ri^jis  «^< 
the  people.  I  will  be  the  guardian  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constituTicr  *"* 
JPersia  and  will  rule  in  accordance  with  it  and  the  laws  which  have  been  decreed."  *i^- 

Art.  44.  The  sovereign  is  absolved  from  all  responsibility. 

The  British  Government  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  th«e  »  -" 
Parliament  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  is  a  creature  brou^t  into  being  »  * 
result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  been  p^eB(>ntl^i  *  * 
the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  been  threatened  with  dethm:*^ 
ment  if  he  fails  to  support  British  projects  and  who  nas  no  legal  right  or  puw«r  U)  (3^^ 
the  treaty  without  tiie  approval  of  Parliament. 
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There  is  no  doubt  coaceming  the  illegality  and  invalidity  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
^Torld  ehould  judge  whether  the  British  Government,  by  reason  alone  of  its  might, 
should  compel  the  execution  of  this  spurious  instrument  while  the  peace  conference 
is  sitting  and  while  a  league  of  nations  is  being  formed  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
(uch  wroncs  to  weaker  nations  as  Great  Britain  is  guilty  oi  in  this  indefensible  pact. 
It  is  aaaa  that  the  British  are  going  to  advance  $10,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it 
lot  strange  that  she  wants  to  purchase  a  country  three  times  as  big  as  France  in  such 
in  illegsuT  way  and  for  really  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pay  to  the 
Pel  Stan  Government  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  notes,  while  the  concession  of  the  bank 
Qotes  has  been  given  to  the  English  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  and  there 
i«  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bank  notes.  It  is  to  be  said  the  pay- 
ment of  millions  meana  the  delivery  of  some  pieces  of  paoer.  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect  the  independence 
Eind  int^rity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Respecting  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  always  has  been  promised  by 
the  British  uovemment,  some  detfdls  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  prove  the  relia- 
bility or  the  contrary'  of  such  promises.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  said  in  the 
British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — will  be  submitted  to  the  peace 
conference  such  a  shameful,  illegal  treaty? 

On  the  3l8t  of  August,  1007,  when  a  treaty  was  made  between  Russia  and  England 
for  tlie  arraxigeraent  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  great  commotion,  in  order 
to  silence  the  Persians  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  Britisn  minister  in  Teheran,  wrote 
an  official  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  ''Neither 
of  the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia,  and 
this  treatj'  does  not  hann  or  mean  any  loss  either  to  Persia  or  any  other  powers,  because 
this  is  only  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  that  hereafter  neither  of 
the  two  shall  take  any  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use 
all  her  energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  the  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  prohibition.  The  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  is  respected."  This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian 
Oovemment  on  September  4,  1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of 
10O7  is  written  also,  in  c£Fect,  as  follows:  "  As  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  been 
and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and  inte^ty  of  Persia" — 
now  let  us  see  how  the  truthfulness  of  their  promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  Ali  Shah  when  by  his 
orders  the  parliament  was  bombarded  by  the  Russian  officer  Col.  LiakhoH,  and  a 
number  of  liberals  and  deputies  were  killed,  captured,  and  hanged.  The  nation 
once  more  started  a  revolution  and  dethroned  the  said  traitor  shah  on  July  16,  1909. 
When  the  Persian  Parliament  approved  that  all  the  advisers  for  the  finance  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  employed  from  America,  and  fortunately  the  honest  and  strong 
-Vmerican  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  as  a  private  American  citizen  not  representing  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  as  treasurer  general,  and  with  his 
.Vmerican  colleagues  commenced  the  development  of  the  finance,  and  a  sum  of  money 
was  h"ing  in  the  treasury,  in  violation  of  the  signed  documents  concerning  his  abdica- 
tion they  caused  the  dethroned  king  to  attack  Persia.  Although  before  the  national 
forces  he  was  not  successful,  yet  one  result  was  arrived  at — that  was  to  empty  once 
more  the  treasury.  But  still  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
l-^U,  the  following  ultimatum  was  sent  by  the  Russian  Grovernment  to  the  Persian 

iiovemment  (approved  by  the  British  Government),  giving  only  48  hours  for  the 
repiy: 

Article  1.  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster  must  be  dismissed  from  the  Persian  service. 

Art.  2.  Persian  Government  must  not  hereafter  employ  advisers  from  other  foreign 
countries,  but  by  permission  of  Russia  and  Great  Britaih. 

Art.  3.  Persia  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Russian  military  who  had  been  sent 
^0  Persia  accompanpng  this  ultimatum. 

Ag  the  parliament  rejected  the  ultimatum  unanimouslv,  the  Government  was 
pressed  by  the  two  neighbors  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  did  so,  and  the  ultimatum 
J^a»  accepted  without  the  action  by  the  Mejless,  of  all  which  Mr.  Shuster  has  written 
"illy  in  his  book  called  " The  Strangling  of  Persia." 

At  the  same  time  Russians  be^n  to  seize  and  hang  many  liberals  of  high  class  and 
"Pad  priests  and  tear  their  bodies.  Prof.  Edward  Browne,  the  oriental  professor  of 
^'ambridge  Univeraitv,  proves  all  their  savageness  in  his  illustrated  book.  Still  this 
^as  not  sufficient,  and  the  Mohamedan's  most  sacred  place  in  Khorasan  was  bombarded 
Y  Russian  troops.  From  the  one  aide  thousands  of  Russian  troops  were  scattered 
^kuough  Persia  and  from  the  other  side  the  British  Government  began,  from  the  yeai 
^W,  to  send  400  Indian  troops,  and  hy  and  by  added  others  until  the  spring  of  1913, 
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when  the  BritiBh  sent  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Indian  troope  to  the  important  pi  »rt 
of  Persia,  Buahire,  on  the  shore  of  Persian  Gulf;  and  during  the  war  in  Europe  the 
British  occupied  the  said  port,  which  caused  a  great  commotion  in  Persia  aitatii^ 
Great  Britain,  so  that  on  the  way  from  Shiraz  to  Budiire  the  British  consoJ  w»ski 
arrested  by  the  national  volimteers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  the  port  to  Per- 
sian hands  to  obtain  the  consul's  release. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1914,  Sir  Walter  Townle^r,  the  British  minister  in  Teheran. 
writes  a  circular,  No.  2,  to  all  the  British  consuls  in  Persia  as  follows: 

"  It  is  thought  that  at  present  in  London  and  St.  Petersbur;^  they  are  tryine*  to 
make  a  fundamental  review  of  the  treaty  of  1907  about  Persia  to  make  tt  mti^-h 
stronger." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1915,  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  minister  in  Teheran,  writes  to  the 
British  consul  in  Shiraz,  Maj.  O'Oonner,  as  follows: 

''We  know  well  that  the  governor  of  Shiraz  (Mokhberossalteneh,  a  well-knovn 
patriot)  ought  to  be  dismissed  and  since  the  day  of  my  arrival  I  have  been  trvinc: 
for  it." 

On  February  9, 1915,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  the  adviser  of  the  Viceroy  of  Indim,  who 
had  been  traveling  with  the  Viceroy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  on  board  of  the  ship 
writes  a  letter  to  Maj.  O' Conner,  the  British  consul  of  Shiraz,  as  follows: 

''After  a  long  journey,  here  I  am  in  the  port  of  Bushire,  deep  in  thought,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  I  am  looking  toward  you,  and  unfortunately  see  you  sitting  alon«*^. 
sunken  in  thought  and  expecting  an  angel  from  Heaven  to  make  clear  the  destiny  oi 
Persia  and  that  of  some-more  powerful  countries;  but  how  can  a  man  fail  to  regret  that 
a  very  rapid  and  more  practical  cooperating  step  is  not  taken  to  reveal  the  secTeti>  of 
the  said  destiny  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  I  was  not  thinking  11  yeani  ago,  when 
I  was  in  this  port,  accompanying  Lord  Gurzon,  the  former  Vicvoy  of  India,  that  I 
should  be  back  so  soon,  my  real  reason  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  ron- 
ceived  by  Lord  Curzon  and  the  making  more  practical  his  plan  about  the  above  $^4 
destiny,  i.  e.,  to  get  closer  and  nearer  to  the  destiny  I  refer  to." 

In  April,  1915,  just  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marling^  the  British  minister  in 
Teheran,  at  once,  without  waiting  for  official  ceremonies  of  introduction,  he  vinted 
the  young  Shah  and  pressed  on  him  that  Moshirod-dowleh,  the  patriot  prime  miniMer. 
and  his  cabinet  members  ought  to  be  dismissed  and,  as  Moshirod-dowleh  is  quite  a 
self-respecting  gentleman,  he  at  once  resigned  and  his  forced  resignation  has  led  to 
all  the  misfortunes  of  Persia  up  to  the  present. 

About  28  months  ago  when  Sepahsaiar,  the  former  Sepahdar,  was  prime  minister, 
the  two  aforesaid  truthful  Governments  got  a  signatiu'e  m>m  him  that  a  mixed  mm- 
mittee  containing  five  members,  one  English,  one  Russian,  one  Belgian  (the  Belsian 
quite  in  favor  of  them),  and  two  Persians  (but  these  two  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
Russian  and  British^.  This  committee  to  have  full  control  over  the  finances  of  Persia 
the  military,  the  religious  and  other  endowments,  etc.,  having  full  authority.  And 
accordingly,  that  committee  was  formed  and,  as  Russian  armies  were  quite  ckse  to 
the  capital,  nobody  dared  to  breathe;  but  this  control  did  not  last  more  thao  nx 
months,  the  length  of  time  of  Sepahsalar*s  cabinet.  Again  the  Persian  nation  breathed . 
he  was  dismissed  and  the  arrangement  was  broken  up. 

About  eight  months  ago,  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  British  minister  at  Tefaeisn,  went  to 
the  young  Shah  and  tola  him  that  the  Shah  must  not  interfere  for  the  change  of  the 
present  cabinet,  and  whenever  he  wants  to  interfere,  it  is  better  to  find  out  first  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Government. 

About  four  months  ago,  in  spite  of  the  law,  article  12,  as  follows: 

"Art.  12.  No  person  will,  by  any  excuse  whatever,  have  the  right  to  pnvcM 
against  any  member  of  the  assembly.  Should  by  chance  one  of  the  members  be  imiltv 
of  a  public  offense  or  crime,  and  should  he  be  caught  in  the  act  of  committimr  t!  «* 
offense,  the  canying  out  of  pifnishment  must  still  he  with  the  knowled^  of  the  aanem* 
bly,*'  a  note  was  sent  from  the  British  Legation  of  Teheran  to  the  present  cabins- . 
ordering  them  to  exile  four  very  well-known  patriots  of  high  class,  two  of  rfienj, 
Mostomfiol-Mamelek  and  Samsamoe-Salteneh,  many  times  earh  of  them  prime  min> 
ister  and  at  present  deputies,  and  two  others,  Mokhberoe-Salteneh,  many  times  mini*- 
ter  and  at  present  a  deputy,  and  Mostesharod-Dowleh,  many  times' minister  sod 
ex-president  of  the  Parliament,  but  this  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  public  and 
fortunately  they  were  not  exiled. 

Letters  and  telegrams  even  from  the  capital  of  the  nearest  province,  Kazvia,  Tf 
miles  from  Teheran,  when  sent  to  Teheran  are  censored  by  the  British. 

There  are  four  to  five  thousand  British  troops  in  South  Persia,  in  the  name  of  S«H]'h 
Persian  Rifles,  more  than  5,000  in  Kazvin  and  Resht,  a  ^eat  number  in  Asart<aiifln 
and  Khorasan  in  the  north;  also  the  same  in  Hamadan,  Kurdistan,  and  Kermansh'th, 
in  the  west. 

If  some  one  wants  to  explain  everything  about  all  their  oppreesiona  and  tyrasr;.. 
he  needs  hundreds  of  pages  to  do  so. 
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Yes,  tbey  have  fully  respected  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia,  and  the 
Dew  treaty' was  for  that  purpose.  Persia  has  sent  a  del«:ation  of  patriot  members  for 
the  peace  conference  to  Pans  to  make  Persia  free  from  all  the  past  heavy  loads.  Th& 
result  is  the  heaviset  burden  of  all — the  new  treat>'.  Making  a  treaty  requires  two 
mdca,  while  ttiis  treaty  has  been  confirmed  only  by  one  side,  because  the  other  side 
is  the  Persian  Parliament,  which  is  not  in  session  at  present. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  Allies  said  th^t  tney  would  not  converse  a  single 
word  with  a  military  German  Government,  but  would  arrange  with  a  National  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  consequence  many  changes  were  made  in  Germany. 

Are  now  the  peace  conference,  the  league  of  nations,  the  American  Republic,  which 
has  claimed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  is  one  of  the  Allies,  ready  to  be  in 
favor  of  such  a  one-sided,  ill^tal  treaty,  while  the  present  condition  of  Persia  is  ob 
described  above,  and  Persians  are  suirounded  and  choked,  and  have  not  any  way 
freely  to  proclaim  what  is  in  their  hearti* — to  protest  and  complain  against  this  treaty? 

Every  indi\idual  Persian  patriot,  with  the  British  hands  pressing  the  throat  and 
with  bulging  eyes,  is  looking  toward  the  shore  for  safety,  toward  the  results  of  all  the 
l»hlliant  words  of  the  United  States*  President,  i.  e.,  toward  the  Americans,  for  help, 
and  rescue.  Persians  do  not  want  an>'thing  new  and  extra  which  might  seem  difficult 
to  the  American  Xation  and  other  true,  liberal  nations;  but  they  want  whatever  they 
have  had  before  and  have  now  to  remain  to  themselves  and  to  have  their  independence 
and  integrity  and  rights  preser^'ed  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

If  these  true  and  plain  rights  seem  difficult  to  be  protected,  what  hope  remains  for 
good  results  from  the  brilliant  words  spoken  to  prohibit  for  the  future  the  blood  spilling 
and  the  filling  up  once  more  the  fields  with  human  corpses? 

The  decision  to  be  made  is  laid  before  the  tribunal  ot  humanity. 

Pbrsian  National  Association  or  America, 
8.  Hassbin  Khan,  President^ 
MoHAMBD  Amebn,  Secretcory^ 

1S06  New  Hampshire  Aventte,  Washington,  B,  C 
Atjouot  29, 1919. 

1.  appendix — the  new  treaty — ^90  called. 

In  virtue  of  the  close  ties  of  friendship  which  have  existed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  the  past,  and  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  essential  and  mutual  interest 
of  both  in  the  future  that  these  ties  should  be  cemented  and  that  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Persia  should  be  promoted  to  the  utmost, 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  tne  Persian  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  minister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  on  the  other  hand  as  follows: 

1.  The  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  maimer  the  under- 
takings which  tiiey  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
pendence and  inteEi^ity  of  Persia. 

3.  The  British  ^vemment  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the 
services  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the  two 
Governments,  be  considered  necessanr  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian 
tdministration.  These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with 
adec^uate  powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the 
Persian  Government  and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government, 
such  officers  and  such  munitions  and  ecjuipment  of  modem  type  as  may  be  adiudgea 
neceesary  by  a  joint  commission  of  militaxV  experts,  British  and  Persian,  whicn  shall 
be  assembled  forthwith  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect 
to  the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  purposes  to  create 
{or  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  rrontiers. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  this 
flcreement  the  British  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arranee  a  substantial  loan  for 
toe  Government  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  be  sought  by  the  two 
Governments  in  consultation,  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
ftt  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Government.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations 
for  such  a  loan  the  British  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

5.  The  British  Goverimient,  fully  recognizing  the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade 
and  the  prevention  of  famine,  is  required  (?)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport,  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problem  by  experts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
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menta  as  to  the  p.«rticular  projects  which  may  be  most  necessary,  pract^'mblc.  mi 
profitable. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  commit  r« 
of  experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff  with  a  vi*^ 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  'b* 
country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

(Signature»> 

August  9, 1919. 

(By  direction  of  tbe  chairman,  the  following  statement  in  the  ra«« 
of  Lithuania  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

.   Statement  of  B.  F.  Mastauskas,  Washington,  D.  C. 
organization  of  the  lithuanian  government. 

Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the  German  army  in  1915,  and  since  Germany  coDad«^ 
it  part  of  Kussia,  she  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  to  all  of  the  hardHbi'« 
that  are  imposed  upon  any  ter^tory  by  a  military  invasion.  In  spite  of  thia.  and  la 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  writing  ol  letters  from  one  town'to  another  was  prohibit<>>5 
tne  Lithuanians  managed  to  have  a  national  convention  in  VUna  in  1917.  i^^ 
200  delegates  were  present,  and  this  body  resolved  to  be  independent,  and  eleciAi 
20  men  who  were  to  lay  the  plans  and  oiganize  a  provisional  government. 

The  German  military  authorities  felt  that  this  body  of  20  men  would  not  have  U.* 
courage  to  do  anything  definite.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  a  declaration  of  is<i'- 
pendence  before  the  world.  This  one  act  so  startled  the  Germans,  because  they  b*i 
planned  to  colonize  Lithuania  with  Germans  and  annex  her,  along  with  Polandl  tfci' 
they  ioimediately  ordered  that  this  council  be  dissolved.  The  taryba,  or  counci 
continued  its  existence  by  holding  meetings  in  secret  and  issued  words  of  encounf^ 
ment  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  Several  of  its  members  were  lodged  in  jail,  and  Mr 
Klimas,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Lithuanian  Commission  to  the  peace  conferei^ 
was  kept  in  jail  for  a  period  of  three  months  because  they  suspected  that  he  atteod<^i 
a  meetmg  of  the  Lithuanian  council. 

In  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  Geimans,  the  council  maintained  its  oigamzatwo 
and  also  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Lithuanians  who  knew  of  its  existeo^^. 
and  who  gave  it  financial  and  moral  aid  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Then  another  convention  was  immediately  called  and  the  council  was  enlarg^Mi  v- 
40  members.  The  enlar^ng  was  done  for  tne  purpose  of  taking  in  all  parties  Afi<^ 
representing  racial  minorities,  i.  e.,  Jews  and  wnite  Russians. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  body  was  the  declaration  that  Lithuania  will  under*4X^ 
to  pay  its  proportionate  share  of  the  national  debt  which  Russia  contra^  ted  prior  '-^ 
the  war. 

The  enlarged  council,  too,  experienced  its  difficulties  because  the  peare  ronfef?i#^ 
in  Paris  permitted  the  German  army  of  occupation,  numbering  around  50,000  mto. : 
remain  in  Lithuania,  and  this  army  interfered  with  the  development  and  infl*;*^'' 
and  organization  of  the  council. 

The  council  howev^'*,  elected  Mr.  A.  Smetona  as  the  President  of  Lithuania,  vt.: 
chose  the  premier.  Thie  premier  chose  his  cabinet,  filling  all  of  the  new.cesaury  ^ 
folios,  and  these  are  fimctioaing. 

The  minister  of  justice  has  organized  a  complete  judiciary  system  for  LiihuaD» 
Justice  is  being  meted  out  in  the  smallest  hamlets  as  well  as  the  Uurgeet  citiiM^ 

The  minister  of  finance  has  arranged  a  national  internal  loan  of  30.000,030  iuIebic^' 
equal  to  7,500,000  dollars. 

,    The  minister  of  posts  and  of  communications  has  taken  over  all  telephone,  (eleni-> 
and  railroad  lines,  and  has  reestablished  the  postal  system.     (I^'ithuaniaa'^  of  Anu^  -^ 
descent  have  latelv  written  letters  from  America  smd  have  received  replies.  Ux«fv^ 
showing  that  an  emcient  public  service  has  been  organized.) 

The  minister  of  education  has  oreaoized  and  opened  schools  through  the  f^-'^ 
country  under  the  control  of  the  Lithuanian  Government. 

The  minister  of  war  has  organized  and  partially  equipped  an  army  of  about  !2it>^' 
men  who  are  conducting  a'^tive  warfare,  and  they  have  driven  out  the  BoUi)?*^' 
from  within  Lithuanian  boundaries.  When  he  made  a  call  for  volunteers  over  10^  '^*' 
men  responded,  but  only  one-fifth  could  be  accepted  because  Lithuania  did  n^t  U* 
the  necessary  equipment  to  put  all  of  her  sons  in  the  field  aganist  the  B<)Ubf^^t 
invaders. 


:io^ 


^MT  g:  Ijxnan^ik  sac  lai^**  nr  ^suf:  tftr^^'  ^U   l>t^ 

u>_      y ""  !_  L'__ 


The  Qcigxiial  iuv—iua.  of  1^  Ix^ibprik:  Aiuiap£  ^rifw^  btuwnwi  tend  ft^  tW 
Titiffin'BaidortodeieDd'wiMiglMrffBrii.MuiaiieJMPW^^  ^"WiIk^ 

or  not  tfaey  ^wiJl  be  aUe  tc  inainmn  tnezr  ijjim!u>  jnnh-^n>ii  KtiriT^vry  ^lain^  «  gyf<H 
BoUieTik'oSaiBv^  ii  a  uuBfeiim.  FnnmiiT  lu^  'Bad  jxaJktm  «id  )$:  V^^>4t  1  jthwmn 
in  the  larm  of  jufliuir.i'  eqn^nneic  mnd  ^njmne^  xiien  tbe  varid  mw^i  wiQN«jt^  ii  ^>^^* 
md  m^ML,  indeed,  the  cnrvviiehiiiiir  of  ihe  Ijihiiiizuui  uaaan  )^  the  KttMA  Bo)«h^ 
nk,  leBTmg  ao  baEtia'  bui^etti  KuBia  md  GenaacT. 

Hie  peace  oonferanoe.  vixhont  moBidern^  tiie  opiiiiaBB  of  the  livhinaitei  <y4a« 
Tniwanm  to  the  peace  ccmiBRnce.  ewahtiidind  a  lejnpanoy  hue  oi  deaeaDraiMi  Kft|ve»ii 
BolaDd  aaid  liUhuania.  Tiiiliiiaiiing  ^weiv  urn  hsaid  on  thife  qiMCCioik.  Kul  fhc^* 
aneed  to  ivapoLl  thie  hne.  ahhoo^  it  k  nniuei  and  injunaoi  and  in  vinhaaon  M'  iht 
ethnogiaplnc  ime.    But  the  Pulee  riflhtted  even  thif>  hue. 


Gennany  has  been  ordered  to  ^aithdisw  her  titiO|ie  ircon  lithna&ia.  hut  f^  w  (K^lv^t 
MuctMuatky^  mod  Ae  atfll  franta  and  iriQ  try  to  control  litbaa&ia.  in  <«d«r  thai  i^h^ 
may  have  an  eieten  door  to  Rnna.    So,  becaoae  ol  the  geogmphic  pwitioin  aC  I  'ith^ 
audai,  her  territaiy  »  denued,  and  tfavee  conntnea,  Gennuy— >PolaM>  «ttd  Ktatlin 
se  attefiipting  to  wrest  it  fnom  her. 

UQT7S8T  voB  unmovocaoiK  or  kboi^dtiok  UBOoommra  utKcxvxkH  #OTmiD>mttNf^ 

GeifttlflDpeB,  we  win  gire  3^oia  a  aaenenoidam  which  deiify  pranal^ 
vbj  her  indepeademoe  flfaoold  be  recoedaed,  and  w^  abe  dbould  receive  aid  and 
awatance  from  outside  aonrres,  eapedaJiT  from  the  United  States,  not  in  man  pow^, 
but  in  food,  doAing,  medical,  and  militaiy  aapplieB«  for  whidi  abe  can  ottc^r  eood 
BBcaatj.    She  has  men  enovig^  who  have  tested  and  have  aeen  wbat  actxial  lUJiihe- 


A  Senate  resoliitioii,  whidi  mahes  known  our  deriraa  with  rMpect  to  racocnUiivn) 
vin  be  ehortly  sabmitted  to  the  chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  F>N«ign  Ueiaiionai 
vith  a  reqneet  for  its  introdnction  and  a  pra3rer  for  its  adoption. 

We  know  that  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  government  ia  a  function  of  the  ex^utivti 
and  not  of  the  legidatiTe  branch  of  oar  Government,  but  we  believe  that  the  moral 
effect  of  audi  a  reiolation  would  be  enormooa  not  only  in  the  United  States  hut  in  the 
European  areas  concerned,  where  we  believe  it  would  immediately  groatly  lessen 
blooddied  and  destraction  of  property. 
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Statement  op  Rev.  John  J.  Jakaitis,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Lithuania's  relations  with  Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  The  declaration  of  the  United  S»;** 
through  its  supreme  executive  for  the  self-determination  of  small  nations,  was  parti<-i 
larly  welcomed  by  the  nations  immediately  affected.  Lithuania,  which  since  K- 
had  suffered  under  the  foreign  yoke  of  Germany  and  Russia,  was  one  of  those  natifoi* 
Lithuania,  geographically  located  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Poland,  eacb  •[» 
of  which  was  making  all  efforts  to  absorb  her,  naturally  had  to  look  to  the  outside  vorU 
for  assistance. 

It  is  very  hard  to  imderstand,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  new  Poland  set  herself  ^g^rA 
the  independence  of  Lithuania  and  made  herself  one  of  Lithuania's  chief  eneir.v- 
The  imperialistic  ideas  of  Germany,  crushed  by  the  mighty  sword  of  America  and  I-* 
allies,  were  adopted  by  Poland. 

Poland's  aspirations  to  annex  Lithuania  were  not  approved  by  the  peace  conferpDcr 
yet  Poland  did  not  renounce  her  intentions  to  absorb  Lithuania,  ft  is  true  thi'  tL- 
peace  conference  has  set  a  temporary  boimdary  between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  b.: 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Lithuania  peace  delegation  at  Paris  was  not  consulted  and  ntrur 
ally  the  temporary  boundary  lines  were  set  with  great  injustice  to  Lithuania. 

But  Poland  went  even  further  in  her  plans  of  exploitation  of  Lithuania.  The  N'* 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Lithuanian  troops  are  engaged  on  t&' 
northeast  frontier  against  the  Bolshevists,  have  moved  into  the  southwest  of  Litbuanii 
and  penetrated  be^^ond  the  demarcation  line  laid  down  by  the  supreme  council  * ' 
the  Allies  as  a  provisional  boundary. 

They  still  continue  to  hold  towns  beyond  this  line  in  defiance  of  the  peace  confe- 
ence. 

The  Lithuanian  del^:ation  at  Paris  made  strong  protests  to  the  supreme  coupr.' 
against  the  Polish  invasion  of  Lithuania. 

Due  to  the  continuous  Lithuanian  protests  and  appeals,  July  10,  1919,  the  P^^!*^ 
were  ordered  bv  Gen.  Foch  to  withdraw  from  Lithuania.  July  13,  1919,  the  Polw 
Army  crossed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  continued  its  a^essions  by  invadiDCtl^n^^ 
territory,  looting  everything  of  value  and  deporting  prominent  Lithuanian  natioiial* 

A  new  line  of  demarcation  was  established.  The  Polish  Army  crossed  tfai«  lit- 
and  penetrated  more  than  50  kilometers  into  Lithuania,  so  the  line  of  demarr&tut 
once  more  was  moved  deeper  into  Lithuania  by  the  peace  conference  to  accominodaf* 
the  advancing  invaders. 

It  is  mth  great  pain  that  the  Lithuanians  have  witnessed  the  Polish  contribun'^ 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  invading  Lithuanian  territory.  It  Is  still  '*m>7 
pain  to  see  that  allied  ofhcers  accompanied  the  Polish  invaders. 

It  is  not  the  interests  of  Lithtiania  alone  that  prompt  us  to  call  attentioj  to  Poli:>' 
aggressions,  but  the  interests  of  American  and  European  civilization  as  well. 

Lithuania  is  conducting  two  wars,  one  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  other  a^iy 
Poland. 

The  small  but  valiant  army  of  Lithuania  was  very  successful  in  her  war  with  xhf 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  Near  Koshedary  they  won  a  decisive  battle  from  the  Bolsbe>iV2 
and  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  city  of  Lithuania — Vilna. 

Hut  while  the  Lithuanian  general  war  staff  was  completing  plans  for  the  reoccupfr 
tion  of  Vilna,  the  unexpected  happened;  the  Bolsheviki  turned  Vilna  over  to  'V 
Poles. 

From  different  sources  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  a  secret  agreement  bec«>rt< 
Poland  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  Under  this  treaty  the  Poles  are  to  desUtr  ^ 
Western  Ukrainian  Republic  and  receive  as  the  price  Cholm^  Podlachia,  all  Eiun 
Galicia,  Western  Volhyuia,  and  parts  of  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania.  Polish  nf^ 
sentatives,  headed  by  Mr.  Venekowski,  at  Moscow,  are  in  constant  eommuiiicftnca 
with  Warsaw.  The  Poles,  under  this  agreement,  are  not  to  mem  the  Botsbenki 
actively,  and  no  part  of  Hailer's  army  was  sent  against  the  Bolelieviki.  Oa  t^ 
other  hand,  listovski's  army  was  withdrawn  and  sent  against  the  Ukrainians. 

The  sources  of  the  report  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki-Poland  pact  are: 

(aV  The  official  organ  of  the  Bolsheviki,  Izviestia. 

(b)  *  *Golos  Rossii^'  No.  104,  July  6,  1919. 

(c)  Mr.  Stepan  Baron,  Secretary  of  Ukrainian  National  Oxganizations,  in  hi^R?'^'^ 
July  3, 1919. 

(d)  President  Smetona  of  Lithuania,  in  p  letter  to  Prof.  Yoldemar,  UAsmai^ 
delegate  at  Paris.    (See  cable  to  New  York  Times,  July  30,  by  Selden.) 
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Nevertheles  Lithuania  will  fi&4it  the  Bolaheviki  to  the  last  breath,  because  her 
interest  as  well  aa  the  interest  of  numanity  demands  it.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  that  young  republic,  derelicted  by  the  Allies,  to  continue  two  wars  at  Uie  same 
time,  and  unless  Uie  indifference  of  the  Allies  be  turned  to  moral  support  by  immediate 
rpcognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  and  imless  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  Allies  extend  to  her  material  support  by  giving  substantial  equipment 
for  the  Lithuanian  Army,  then  we  shall  witness  the  extermination  of  an  old,  noble, 
idealistic  nation  under  the  heel  of  anarch ^jatic  Russia  and  imperialistic  Polaud. 
Europe  will  nave  a  larger  Bolshevist  field  to  deal  with  and  a  stronger  imperialistic 
nation  to  subdue  to  the  democracy  of  the  world. 

Statement  of  Mb.  S*aklby  Kodis,  Sufte  1508, 105  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

III. 

economic  gain  to  lfthuania  and  to  the  world  finclltdino  russia)  bt  lithuanian 

independence. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  will  benefit  the  world's  commerce  by  eliminating 
the  unnatural  tariff  system  the  object  of  which  was  to  develop  the  trade  of  central 
Russia  by  makLi^  transportation  conditions  more  difiScult  in  the  western  r^ons  of 
Rufflia,  viz,  Baltic  Provincee  along  the  Baltic  shore. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  will  open  new  markets  for  American  products: 
*nd  not  only  that,  but  through  Lithuania,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  markets 
of  western  Russia,  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  etc.,  will  become  more  accessible  for 
.American  commerce. 

The  independence  of  LithueTiia  will  not  injure  Russia  economically  or  commer- 
cially, as  in  the  past  Russia  did  not  use  the  rail  or  water  ways  in  Lithuania  which  it 
could  have  afforaed  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  westen  world. 

Now  Lithuania,  by  acquiring  and  improving  the  port  of  Memel,  will  open  up  the 
hinterland.  The  River  Niemen  can  be  utilized  not  only  by  Russia  to  the  east  of 
Lithuania,  but  also  by  the  nations  trading  with  Russia  and  w'th  Lithuania,  giving  a 
much  shorter  and,  therefore,  irore  economic  route,  eliminating  wasteful  double  hams. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  the  canal  system  begun  by  the  Germans  during  the 
ocripation,  in  expectation  of  annexing  Lithuania,  will  open  an  all-water  route  from 
Me«nel  clear  to  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  for  political  purposes,  in  the  past  created 
centers  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  by  building  railways 
in  such  a  way  that  merchandise  had  to  be  shipped  first  to  rither  one  of  them  before 
it  could  reach  its  final  destination.  A  glance  at  the  map  wUi  show  that  Memel  is  on  a 
line  almost  due  west  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  with  the  internationalization  of  this  water- 
wiy  is  bound  to  become  a  great  distributing  point  for  Ukrainia  and  White  Russia  and 
the  southern  Ihrovinces  of  Great  Russia — ^but  onl^r  if  the  incentive  for  the  development 
of  Memel  is  given  by  reco^^niziDg  Lithuania's  independence.  Neither  Poland  nor 
Russip  will  ever  develop  ihJF  port  which,  for  them,  is  in  forei^  territory. 

Under  foreign  oppreipion  Lithuania  would  not  have  the  poasibility  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  all  of  its  natural  resources,  for  instance,  mineral  naints,  i^phur  ana  other 
minerals,  for  some  of  which  this  country  has  to  depend  on  deraaaiy'. 

RELATIONS  TO  BOLSHEVIKI. 

That  Lithuania  proved  a  very  unfertile  ground  for  Bolshevism  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Bolaheviki  were  unable  to  form  at  Vilna  a  Soviet  out  of  Lithuanians ; 
tad  that  young  men  of  Lithuannk  who  were  forced  into  the  Red  Army  deserted  it  at 
the  first  opportunitsr  in  order  to  join  the  Lithuanian  National  Army.  Further,  the 
invasion  of  Lithuania  by  Bolaheviki  aroused  the  greatest  resentment  against  them  . 

The  true  spiritof  Lithuania  is  exemplified  by  the  battle  of  Zasliai,  where  Lithuanians, 
although  surrounded  by  Bo]£(heviki  forces  hve  times  greater,  preferred  to  die  rather 
thin  surrend^.  Such  a  spirit  exists  in  Lithuania  to  thi^  dav  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  receive  proper  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Allies  at  a  time  when  it  was 
moBt  needed. 

Lithuania  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia,  whether  the 
latter  comes  under  the  rule  of  Kolchak,  the  Boldieviki,  or  any  other  form  of  government 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  is  the  mother  of  Bolshevism,  just  as  Germany  is  the 
iather  of  it. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  means  a  solid  and  dependable  wall  against  Bolshe- 
TJm. 
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Lithuania  can  not  and  will  not  be  flatisfied  with  autonomy  jpromifled  or  am  hj 
Russia,  regardless  of  its  form  of  government  because  Finland,  Poland,  and  &uaMk 
hayinff  autonomy  granted  to  them  by  Russia,  were  persecuted  and  opprowod.  lithn- 
ania  al8.o  had  autonomy  on  paper,  having  the  idight  to  elect  certain  officem,  yet  \Jm 
were  forbidden  even  to  read  a  prayer  book  in  their  native  language. 

The  need  of  Lithuania  is  recognition  as  an  independent  nation.  It  will  thrm  wd 
grow  on  freedom  as  did  the  United  States. 

Independence  means  freedom  and  freedom  means  progress. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.  Give  independent  fiesto 
to  Lithuania. 

Statement  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hbbtmanowicz,  Chicaoo,  III. 

ABGUMENTS  FOR  RECOaNrnON  OF  LFTHUANIA  BASED  ON  THE  TREATT  OF  PKACB  WTIH 

OERMANT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  fight  ot  the  Lithuanian  pmfl* 
is  centered  on  the  desire  fo.  recognition  of  Li^uania  by  the  United  States  u%bf* 
and  independent  State.  Under  Section  XIV,  article  116,  "Treaty  of  Peac^  ritk 
Germany,"  you  will  note  that — 

"Germany  acknowledges  and  agrcss  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalieoabie  dtf 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  parts  of  the  former  Russian  Empiif 
on  August  1,  1914." 

.Lithuania  was  formerlv  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  She  first  oflScially  decUH 
her  independence  on  Feoniary  16,  1918.  That  independence  she  has  maintaioed  q|' 
to  the  present  time.  She  functions  through  a  de  tacto  gov^nment,  republicui  in 
form.  It  is  our  contention  that  by  compelling  Germany  to  make  these  acknowkde- 
ments  and  agreements  in  this  treaty,  which  Germany  has  formally  ratified,  Utbimiu 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  recognizable  status.  If  Germany  was  compelled  tr 
recognize  the  independence  of  these  territories,  of  which  lithuania  is  one,  then  lb' 
rest  of  the  world  should  recognize  Lithuania's  independence  without  coercion. 

Article  117  provides  that — 

"Germany  undertakes  to  recoenize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  and  sgreencBtf 
which  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  States  bov 
existing,  or  cominjB;  into  existence  in  future,  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Enpov 
of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiea  of  any  for^ 
States  as  determined  therein." 

Here  again  Lithuania  qualifies  for  a  recognizable  status,  for  it  came  into  eratect 
as  a  de  facto  State  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  recognition  of  Lithuania  by  the  United  Sti^ 
Government  will  be  speedily  followed  by  recognition  from  the  great  powers  ef  Eonfe. 
and  once  this  has  been  achieved  Germany  will  give  full  force  and  credit  to  ill  tnma 
and  agreements  Lithuania  may  enter  into  with  other  powers. 

Naturally  we  consider  it  indispensable  that  Lithuania  be  accorded  reoogidtMa  Vv 
the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  We  do  not  oome  before  the  ra*- 
mittee  asking  for  a  delimitation  of  boundaries  or  guaranties  by  covenant.  The* 
things  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  we  need  supplies  or  materials  to  condurt  a 
defense  against  aggressions,  we  can  give  good  security  for  payment  therefor.  But  ana 
we  receive  tluit  reco&nition,  which  accepts  us  in  the  firmanment  of  nations  ts  a  M^ 
state,  diplomatic  and  commercial  irtercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  must  d  mcw- 
sity  be  beset  with  grave  difficulties  and  our  coimtry  subjected  to  ffieat  ha&dici|is-  li 
we  are  denied  reception,  then  all  the  blood  we  shed  and  all  uie  depreditiav  ^* 
suffered  were  in  vain. 

It  is  with  a  justifiable  national  pride  that  we  note  the  spirit  of  the  lithuaaian  osooa, 
and  that  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  principles  of  the  American  nation  are  those  whiAto^ 
animated  the  Lithuanian  nation  for  many  centuries  in  the  past  and  which  viU  V^^^^ 
in  the  future.  As  evidence  of  this  community  of  spirit  and  high  prindples  ^*^ 
point  out  to  you  in  Lafayette  Square  in  this  city  the  monument  to  that  hero  ^i'™^ 
the  EnfflishjJoet  has  said :  "And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciuszko  fell.  **  ^j**^ 
of  two  hemispheres  was  the  embodiment  of  Lithuanian  virtues,  ideals  and  pnopt^ 
bis  life  mission  was  to  promote  the  freedom,  liberty  and  independence  of  ui  o*^ 
of  the  world,  and  his  service  to  this  union  in  the  day  of  its  infancy  was  no  leas  tto  tLu 
of  Laiayette.  May  the  spirit  of  Kosciuszko,  the  Lithuanian  patriot,  insmrs  tbe  f^f'^ 
sentatives  of  this  republic  of  freedom  to  recognize  the  freedom  and  inaependsDce  a 
the  country  of  his  nativity. 
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Statbmsnt  of  F.  p.  Bradchuus,  Chicago,  III. 
lithuanian  attitdde  to  obrmant. 

Lithuania  and  Germany  have  been  for  centuries  mutually  antagoniEitic.  This 
ttitude  has  existed  ever  since  the  8o<;alled  Teutonic  knight  crusades  against 
ithuania,  and  from  that  time  German  influence  in  Lithuania  has  found  no  field. 
!ven  in  Uiat  part  of  Lithuania  which  forms  the  extreme  northern  part  of  east  Prussia 
od  which  was  dominated  by  the  Germans  for  four  centuries,  Germany  failed  to 
hftQge  the  people's  customs  or  their  language,  and  this  is  an  evident  proof  of  the 
nta<<unism  which  flows  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Lithuanian  race  toward 
be  Germans. 

Practically  the  whole  of  Lithuania,  in  1915,  was  occupied  by  German  military 
MTces,  and  from  that  time  they  held  it  continuously  until  the  date  of  the  armistice 
2)d  after.  Germany  believed  that  by  that  conquest  the  whole  of  Lithuania  would 
« incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  and  acting  upon  that  assumption  from  ^e 
-ery  day  of  its  occupation  it  introduced  its  well-known  system  of  Kultur.*'  It 
appressed  the  publication  of  the  then  existing  Lithuanian  newspapers,  introduced 
he  German  language  in  all  the  schools  of  Lithuania,  and  changed  tne  names  of  towns, 
treats,  and  even  villages,  giving  them  German  names.  Meetings  of  every  nature 
rere  prohibited.  Time  and  again  appeals  were  made  to  the  Berlin  Government  for 
he  rights  of  the  Lithtianian  people,  out  all  was  in  vain,  and  only,  apparently,  when 
he  German  militarists  realized  that  their  success  in  the  domination  of  the  world  was 
toubtful  did  they  permit  in  Lithuania  the  organization  of  a  national  council  or 
Taryba,'*  but  they  permitted  it  no  right  to  exercise  its  functions  except  in  very 
nsignificant  matters.  The  Lithuanian  people,  knowing  Germany's  systematic 
irartice  of  Germamzation  in  conquered  territories,  became  uni1;ed  in  patriotism  and 
istagonism  toward  the  Germans.  Gvermany  seeing  such  resistance,  gradually  mod- 
nted  its  attempts  at  Germanization. 

Since  the  anuatice  Germany,  realizing  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  leave  Lithuania, 
las  decided  to  strip  the  country  of  everything  valuable  by  requisitions  and  exporta- 
ions  to  Germany  of  property  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  without  any  remunera^ 
ion  for  the  same. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  at  least  part  of  the  property  taken  away  front 
Lithuania  and  its  value. 

Lithuania,  by  reason  of  inherited  opposition  to  Germany,  created  in  the  hearts 
>f  its  people  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutonic  km^^ts,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  committed 
!>y  G^many  during  this  war,  Tvill  stand  as  a  stone  wall  against  German  eastern  expan- 
don. 

Lithuania  having  ita  own  port,  Memel,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  will  become  absolutely 
ndependent  of  G^many,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  will  build  up  commercial  rela- 
Jons  with  £^land  and  the  United  States  rather  than  with  her  natural  enemy, 
jermany. 

No  Gemiao  influence,  either  commercial  or  political,  can  penetrate  into  or  through 
in  independent  Lithu%pia. 

IBTICLSe   BXFORTBD  fltOM  LITHUANIA   BT  THB   0BRMAN8   DURING  THB    OCCUPATION. 

In  No.  8  of  the  "Verwaltun^Bericht  der  Militarveraltung  Litauen  Bezerk  Nord" 
report  of  the  military  administration  of  Lithuania,  northern  district)  are  given  the 
(oantities  and  the  kinds  of  articles  which  the  Germans  have  exported  from  uie  north- 
•m  district  of  Lithuania  to  Germany  or  which  they  have  requisitioned  for  ^e  needs 
d  the  German  armv  on  the  various  fronts.  The  figures  aie  given  for  the  period  of 
ime  between  the  &te  of  the  establishment  of  the  **  Verwaltung"  (German  adminis- 
ntion)  in  Lithuania  (February,  1916)  and  Inarch  31,  1918. 
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The  amounts  (in  marks)  are  as  followB: 


Articles  exported. 


Wheat  and  othor  artic '.cs  c.  f  food 

Cattle,  meat,  butter,  fat,  etc 

Feed  ^fodder) 

Artic'es  minufactiirod  »  r  ..btalned  frcm  bone. 

Seeds 

W^ol,  c  tt  n,  flax,  etc 

Metals 1 

rhernical  prrdticts 

Hides  and  r-iigh  leather 

W  rlced  leather 

J'.iiri-  f  r  tanneries 

Hog  bristles,  hair  featber.< 

Sahijrht^rh  nse refuse  (?)....' 

Oils  and  other  fats 

Kubber  and  rubber  artic  Irs 

Ve«(Ptab'e  essonces  and  fatty « ils 

8m  kers'  articles 

Timber 

Miscellonecus , 


German       y  ,,., .. 
prices  m     ,  .^  ,, 
Lithuania.  1  '"^ 


54.(V55.?U 
77.397.  IS 
12,57S,(W7 
l,(rt7,T9H 
7.736.0:: 
ir»,  176,  ^^ 

50.300 

2,«^.fil7 

793,  R33 

676.  or** 

1.M9A..5Q6 

110,374 

357.300 

29.M7.3^i 

203.  S31 

.•»,67fi 

29,Sn7.3W 

63  4.  .<^ 


Total, 


308. 710, 2W 
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It  will  be  seen  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  ''German  administiatioo '  u 
north  Lithuania  (February,  1916,  to  Mar.  31,  1918)  that  during  two  yean  and  a  iui 
there  was  exported  into  Germany  through  the  intermediary  of  the  ''German  admins 
tration "  of  Lithuania,  in  various  articles,  a  value  of  more  than  208,000,000  marts 
according  to  the  prince  fixed  by  the  Germans  in  lithuania,  or  a  value  of  338,00)^ » 
marks,  according  to  their  va^ue  in  Germany. 

It  should  be  emphasized  nere  that  this  enumeration  does  not  include  ardries  u.^ 
merchandise  requisitionea  for  the  needs  of  the  German  Army  nor  articles  exiKr><j 
at  the  commencement  of  vne  occupation  before  the  creation  of  the  "Verwalttta: 
(administration) .  Moreover  as  may  be  seen  in  the ' '  V'3rwaltung8  Bericht  der  deuta  bcf- 
Verwaltung  Litauen  **  (report  of  the  German  administration  in  Lidiuania),  Novm^ 
1,  1916,  this  list  does  not  include  articles  requisitioned  by  .he  commisBary  o^^ 
(commandatures  d'etapes)  up  to  April  26,  1916,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  (j^ma 
reports  as  "sehr  orheblichen  Menken" — ^very  considerable  quantities. 

Nor  does  the  list  include  the  revictualment  ^pments  (cons  de  ravitaillement^  ^' 
to  Germany  by  German  soldiers.  These  figures  relate  to  the  territory  of  Lithiu:ti> 
with  the  exception  of  the  government  of  Grodno,  certain  parts  of  the  govetnnwat  u 
Vilna,  and  some  districts  of  Suvalki  and  of  Augustovo,  in  the  government  of  Suvilk 
At  present  there  are  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  various  articles  expcO-' 
dunng  this  period  from  the  district  of  Augustovo  and  Suvalki.  «  Exportation  frin  ^^ 
tain  parts  of  the  governments  of  Vilna  ana  Grodno  (south  Lithuania)  during  the  ^]\ 
amount  to  140,078,541  marks,  according  to  the  prices  fixed  in  Lithuania,  or  200.0'2^^'' 
marks  according^  to  their  value  in  Germany,  oo  that  altogether  the  articles  export- 
from  Lithuania  down  to  March  31,  1918,  aniount  to  538,000,000  marks,  without  ooui^i- 
ing  the  districts  of  Augiistovo  and  of  Suvalki,  which  is  about  214,000,000  marks  a  >'^ 

The  various  articles  imported  into  north  Lithuania,  from  Germany  or  br  vsy  '^' 
Germany,  reached  77,000,000  (77,308,570)  marks,  and  in  south  Lithuania,  GLOOO.C^*' 
or  in  all  138,000,000  marks. 

The  difference  between  articles  exported  from  Lithuania  and  those  impoit«d  u- 
Lithuania  exceeds  400,000,000  marks,  or  approximately  160,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  articles  which  the  Gennaw  1*^^^ 
exported  diuing  the  past  year  (Mar.  31, 1918-Mar.  31,  1919),  but  we  have  norwafl* 
believe  that  they  have  decreased.  On  the  cop^rary,  it  is  proved  that  the  Germ* 
have  progressively  organized  exportation  from  Lithuania;  lor  example,  accordinc/ 
the  "  Verwaltungs  Bericht"  No.  6,  the  Germans  had  exported  from  north  liihuacu. 
down  to  March  31,  1917,  62,000,000  marks  worth  of  merchandise,  according  to  rf** 
value  in  Germany,  but  during  the  year,  March  31,  1917  to  March  3L  ^^IS-  ^^  ^\ 
ported  from  north  Lithuania  227,000,000  of  marks,  an  amount  representing  xoxxt  U^ 
100  per  cent  increase.  It  must  be  admitted  neceosarily  that  aurin£  the  wA  }^ 
they  have  not  exported  less  of  various  merchandise  than  in  1917.  Hence  the  q»itf 
tity  exported  from  Lithuania  exceeds  the  quantitv  imported  by  at  least  560.0W  rt» 
to  600,000,000  marks. 
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But  the  Granuiu  priced  all  the  articles  exported  at  a  very  low  figure,  e.  g,.a"poud" 
16  1^.)  of  rye  at  2  m.,  30  pi.,  etc.  If  (hia  difference  in  price  is  taken  into  account, 
jthuania  has  suffered  a  Iobb  of  eome  hundreds  of  millions  of  marks  a  year. 

It  is  very  intereeting  to  study  the  following  figures,  relative  to  goods  exported  up 
o  March  31,  Ifilg  <in  marks). 
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Some  of  these  articles,  estimated  by  weight,  give  the  following  figutee: 
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In  order  to  have  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  what  the  exDkntatipn  of  lAthuui:'* 
natural  wealth  means  we  must  hear  in  mind  that  all  which  has  oeen  hitherto  mentiflnri 
concerns  only  products  exported  hy  Gennany. 

A  lai)ge  quantity  of  products  was  utilized  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  e.  s.,  the  f" 
ests  fumiwed  all  the  wood  used  in  the  war — ^fortifications,  trenchee,  failraady,  «tr 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  additional  8tatemei>( 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  John  O'Dea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  secretary  "! 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  o/the  Foreign  B^elations  Committee  of  the  Fnit* 
States  Senate,  realizing  that  the  time  of  those  who  desire  to  address  your  houcnli^ 
committee  on  this  occaBion  must  necessarily  be  limited »  I  shall  merely  quote  U" 
languiige  of  the  resolutions  bearing  on  the  subject  at  issue,  adopted  at  Uie  NaivYJ 
Convention  of  the  Ancient  Ordnr  of  Hibernians  in  America,  at  San  Francisco,  ( afai 
July  15-19,  this  year.  I  having  been  a  member  ci  the  committee  which  presented  thr- 
for  consideration  ana  adoption: 

''We  join  in  the  joy  of  the  triumph  of  the  Great  Republic  in  the  war.    Our  aen«i ' 
as  citizens,  as  creators  of  the  munitions  of  war.  and  as  fighting  men  in  the  armed  krf^ 
have  now  been  written  upon  another  page  which  records  the  unbroken  lo3raltyo(iBtc 
and  women  of  Irish  origin  to  the  Government  of  America.    Moved  by  a  eupreme  «fry« 
of  duty  in  the  hour  of  danger,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  our  response.    Just  ar  iv 
^diers  of  the  Continental  Army  were  called  the  'Irish  line' — as  the  armies  of  V't 
North  and  South  had  Irish  brinides — as  every  war  for  the  preservation  of  A  men  .r 
principles  has  been  won  through  Irish  valor  and  the  ea^[emees  with  which  Irish  bni: 
and  brawn  served  in  toil  and  trust,  so  also  were  the  victonous  field .•<  of  this  war  redd  A^d 
with  Irish  blood  gladly  given  in  the  belief  that  the  land  of  their  citizenship  was  tcu:£ 
stretching  forth  its  mailed  hand  to  demolish  the  strongholds  of  despotism  and  dut**? 
the  shackles  that  bind  freemen  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  predatorv  eiapires.   Oa 
fighting  mea  and  our  honest  citizenship  still  hold  this  beliet.    We  io  not  accept  tb* 
interpretation  that  the  only  fruit  of  this  war  is  a  phrase-made  democracy.    We  do  vt 
believe  that  either  the  Government  or  the  public  opinion  c^  our  country  will  eert  t. 
avoid  that  responsibility  of  victory  which  forbids  a  denial  of  its  just  share  of  happioee 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  noble  isle  which  sent  forth  the  stream  of  exQes  whose  «op 
shared  the  sacrifices  of  America  and  look  for  the  emancipation  of  their  ancestral  natw 
as  the  reward  of  gratitude  and  the  verdict  of  honor,    we  hold  that  the  primary  lit  i* 
equity  shall  be  broken  by  a  withholding  of  American  sympathy  from  the  Irish  pcmi^ 
and  that  a  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  great  powers  sufficiently  cordial  to  iitfffi* 
peace  will  be  impossible  with  the  continued  subjection  of  Ireland  to  an  alien  rale.   V  * 
nold  that  the  American  Government  has  ever  been  solicitous  for  the  freedom  of  othm. 
waging  war  to  secure  it  for  small  nations,  repelling  expression  on  its  jwu  soil  sod  » 
foreign  lands,  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  just  to  the  American  people,  w 
recognizing  that  this  sense  of  rignt  impels  active  sympathy  to  reaiat  encstMciuBfcv 
upon  the  nehts  of  other  peox>les. 

"The  pride  of  American  citizenship  treasures  the  peneraoua  deeds  of  the  founlfff 
of  liberty  here,  and  remembers  the  Dold  words  which  rebuked  foreign  mlea  vb' 
dealt  harshly  with  their  unwilling  subjects.  We  are  confident  that  hdst^iy  vu 
repeat  itself;  that  there  will  be  no  turning  back  of  the  clock  of  progresB;  that  ths^ 
shall  be  no  easy  acceptance  of  the  failure  of  the  tribunal  of  plenipotentiaiies  at  I^ 
to  fulfill  the  mission  of  democracy;  that  there  shall  not  be  a  deluoioa  ilttt  it «*^ 
our  business  to  sit  as  judee  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  venus  England,  but  that  the  c* 
shall  rise  from  the  hearts  (m  America  that  the  words  of  the  Declmticm  of  Independn^s 
are  still  living  words — that  a  disregard  of  others'  claima  will  provoke  active  escmc-- 
ment  ufMu  our  own;  that  the  battle  for  democracy  did  not  end  on  thia  oontiseBt^ 
Yorktown  nor  in  Europe  at  the  Rhine,  but  that  democracy  is  a  mighty  and  irreaso^*' 
yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  equality  of  opportunity;  that  none  can  be  vbn^' 
nee  until  all  are  free;  none  wholly  just  imtil  all  are  just;  none  wholly  happr  v^ 
all  are  happy. 

"Whereas  the  Bepublic  of  Ireland  has  been  proclaimed  by  a  detennioed  r^ 
united  people,  and  is  hailed  throughout  the  worla  by  a  u>nfident  and  jufailaatn^ 
it  is 

**Resolvedy  That  the  brave  and  generous  Irish  people  have  struck  a  mif^tr  b>«* 
for  true  democracy,  have  filled  with  pride  and  oelisht  the  heart  of  the  mat'i^' 
&mily,  and  have  rallied  the  scattered  hostts  of  Irish  freedom  with  this  opnftiiurol^ 
glorious  banner  and  the  unsheathing  of  the  ancient  sword.    The  dbattmng  of  an  «e* 
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warn  deBpotism  in  the  stiongfaold  of  ita  power  with  the  marahaled  mind  of  a  f earleas 
people  18  a  vivid  vindication  of  the  deathless  truth  which  rises  from  the  ashes  of 
martyra  to  immortality  in  the  character  of  a  people.  The  hopes  of  this  generation  glow 
in  exultation  of  the  two  victories — ^the  defeat  of  a  foe's  intrigue,  and  the  conquest  over 
its  own  betrayers.  In  191 4  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  people,  in  an  hour  of  grave  decision, 
without  casting  one  glance  at  the  past,  without  asking  one  pledge  for  the  future,  threw 
down  the  txte,  the  freedom,  and  the  good  name  of  a  whole  race  at  the  feet  of  the  op- 
presBor.  But  this  generation  locked  upon  the  gigantic  spirit  of  Ireland  as  it  threw  off 
the  thrall  of  treason  and  in  a  single  deed  of  heroism  fling  defiance  in  the  face  of  power. 
We  witnessed  the  miracle  of  a  people  who  led  themselves;  who  saw  when  their  leaders 
were  blind;  who  saw  a  living  nation  which  held  in  the  depths  of  its  love  the  vision  of 
its  hallowed  dead  and  formed  the  dream  into  a  breathing  image  of  snlendor  from  its 
own  blood  and  its  own  faith.  We  saw  a  nation  save  its  soul  when  all  seemed  lost;  a 
nation  which  snatched  its  honor  in  thunderous  coura^  even  from  the  lightning  blast 
of  shame.  The  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  noble  sacrifice  of  precious  lives,  the  devo- 
tion of  millions  to  an  immortal  patriotism,  the  establishment  of  a  repreeentative 
government  reflecting  the  public  will  not  only  called  forth  the  ardor  of  Irish  loyalty, 
but  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  mankind  with  its  proof  that  eight  centuries  of  usurpa- 
tion had  failed  to  make  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  the  fighting  race, 
showing  that  its  unconquerable  spirit  was  still  unbroken,  and  that  its  defenders  stooa 
upon  we  soil  of  their  country  as  free  citizens  defending  their  homes  against  foreign 
agi^easion,  defending  democracy  to-day  with  the  same  valor  they  guarded  their  faith 
on  the  walls  of  Limerick. 

**  Resolved^  That  there  can  be  no  peace  among  men  while  Ireland's  long  war  for 
freedom  is  nnclosed  by  victcMry;  no  covenant  bindW  the  nations  in  a  fratenutl  amity; 
no  league  of  Governments  worthy  of  the  respect  of  honest  freemen  until  we  have  a 
treatv  that  shall  acknowledge  its  soverei^ty.  Any  vaunted  charter  of  human  rights 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  ^scrap  of  paper '  if  it  bears  not  the  name  of  the  historic  nation 
which  has  stood  embattled  against  an  alien  rule  of  inhumanity,  whose  sons  have 
wrought  the  charters  of  new  states,  and  whose  faith  during  the  age-lonff  epoch  of  human 
wrongs  gave  first  a  fiery  meaning  to  'humMi  rights.'  The  rule  of  Ireland  by  England 
is  an  affront  to  the  conscience  or  humanity — a  feudal  relic  surviving  from  an  age  of 
barbarism,  and  exhibiting  the  degraded  system  of  senile  bigotry  to  a  world  reforming 
its  society  and  purifying  its  constitutions  from  the  taint  of  despotisme— a  system 
vanquii^ed  in  Europe  by  four  years  of  slaughter,  and  overthrown  by  ihe  Continental 
Armv  durinff  the  revolution  which  freed  America  from  the  same  enemy  that  has  gripped 
the  tnioat  of  Ireland  so  long  and  so  cruelly.  The  instinctive  feeling  of  hope  that  the 
reign  of  good  will  would  come  with  the  return  of  ^neral  peace  has  been  rudeiy  insulted, 
the  belief  in  justice  has  been  violated  by  the  tnbunal  which  heard  the  whisper  of  the 
breaker  of  treaties,  but  could  not  hear  the  clear  call  of  the  gallant  land  which  has 
*fou^t  the  good  fight  and  which  has  kept  the  faith.' 

'*  JUmhftd,  That  thie  convention  pledge  ita  aid  in  every  effort  made  to  achieve  the 
full  independence  of  Ireland;  that  our  felicitations  be  extended  to  President  Eamonn 
de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  that  we  officially  petition  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  recognition  to  Ireland  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  We  condemn  the  illiberal  action  of  the  peace  conference  in  denyinff  a  hearing 
on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  self-determination,  and  regret  that  America  failed  to  protest 
asainat  this  rebuff  to  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Republic.  For  we  are  convinced 
that  the  judgment  of  Uie  peoples  of  all  fiee  nations  will  decide  that  the  political  degrada- 
tion of  Ireland  is  a  menace  to  that  democracy  for  which  the  great  war  was  won,  and 
that  the  American  people  will  extend  their  mvincible  and  traditional  sympathy  to 
the  new  nation  which  has  founded  its  institutions  upon  the  model  of  the  mother  of 
republics;  that  her  statesmen  will  realize  the  peril  and  the  shame  of  ingratitude  to  a 
people  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  never  stood  back  in  the  day  of  dai^r  to  this 
Government,  and  ask  now  but  a  requital  of  their  loyalty  that  there  may  not  be  again 
a  black  spot  on  the  map  of  a  free  world,  but  masters  of  their  fate,  and  sharers  in  the 
security  and  happiness  of  just  government— such  government  as  that  for  which  they 
have  striven  so  fiercely  in  other  lands  and  which  they  now  have  erected,  after  ages 
of  bitter  suffering,  in  their  own. 

'*  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  national  officers  communicate  forthwith  with 
the  members  of  the  order,  through  State,  county  and  division  officers,  umng  the  most 
earnest  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  win  American  recognition  for  the  Irum  Republic — 
urging  also  that,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  support  only  those  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  stand  openly  for  American  inaependence  and  for  the  American 
system  of  self-government  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  race  or 
creed  of  the  oppressota  or  the  oppressed.  ^ 

John  O'Dsa. 
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(By  direction  of  the  chairman  the  following  memorandum  entitld 
*^Th'e  case  of  Japan  in  the  peace  treaty,"  by  Toyokichi  lyenaga.  i* 
herewith  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

The  Cask  op  Japan  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 

By  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  Ph.  D.,  professorial  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Poliiu.' 
Science,  University  of  Chicago;  director,  East  and  West  News  Bureau,  New  Y^ri 
City,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  discuss  an  international  question  afT«^t 
ing  his  country,  which  has  become  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  United  Sut<^ 
Senate.  Having  profound  respect  for  American  traditions,  I  would  not  dream  fi^*  a 
moment  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety.  I  am,  however,  confident  that  ti>» 
American  people  love  fair  play  and  would  like  to  hear  Japan's  side  of  the  caae,  u  vihi 
by  one  of  her  sons.  I  feel  also,  as  a  recipient  of  all  the  blessings  of  American  eductti'  -t 
a^d  institutions,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  for  the  continued  maintenance  <j 
amicable  relations  between  America  and  Japan  end  for  the  harmonious  develonm^nf 
of  their  respective  interests  and  welfare.  It  is  with  these  convictions  that  this  leal^t^ 
is  laid  before  you. 

japan's  p/bt  in  the  war. 

The  world  has  short  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  already  beginnir^  to  foif^t  rhr 
sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  their  concerted  actii>a. 
whi'^  have  brought  Berlin  war  lords  to  their  knees.  We  stand  on  the  threshoM  "i 
peace.  Shall  we  delay  its  dawn?  Endeavors  are  now  beine  made  to  minimise  tkt> 
war  contribution  oJi  an  ally  and  to  win  by  tongue  and  pen,  by  intrigue  and  BUnder 
what  was  achieved  by  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  life  eneii^.  I  am  under  no  oblin- 
tion  to  point  this  out  by  implication.  To  be  frank,  this  is  the  present  attitude  o{ 
the  Chinese  agitators.  True,  compared  with  the  stupendous  exertions  of  the  Uuittd 
States,  Japan^  part  in  the  war  was  small.  No  self-respecting  nation  would  want  v 
brag  of  its  performance  in  the  world-wide  struggle.  Nevertheless,  if  we  gauge  tb«- 
war  situation  with  broad  vision,  Japan's  contributions  to  the  allied  cause  would.  ) 
trust,  attain  their  proper  dimensions. 

Japan  entered  tne  war  in  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliaocr 
which  imposed  upon  her  the  duty  of  conducting  military  operations  in  conunoa  «ith 
her  ally  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  its  waters.  I  hardly  need  to  emphtfu* 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  in  perfect  accoid  viOi 
Japan's  national  interests,  for  the  German  aggressive  designs  in  the  Far  East  ^tktp  » 
constant  menace  to  her  security  and  welfare. 

Japan  did  her  work  with  energy  and  thoroughness.  She  destroyed  at  one  stroke  tb^ 
German  power  in  the  Far  East  by  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  TBingtao;  hunted  "^ 
the  enemy  warships  roving  the  adjoining  seas;  patrolled  the  South  Seas,  tiie  Indun 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war;  convoyed  the  troops  of  Auf 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  and  Asia;  cooperated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  allied  fleets  in  their  operations  against  the  enemy  submahoe* 
prevented  the  filtration  of  German  influence  and  spread  of  Bolshevism  into  F;^ 
Siberia;  gaarded  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Pacific  coast  against  the  danger  of  Genau 
raiders,  thus  liberating  the  American  Navy  to  devote  its  entire  energy  to  its  aadn'*^ 
task  on  the  Atlantic  and  European  waters;  subscribed  to  the  allied  loans  to  the  i^ 
extent  of  her  financial  capacity;  provided  the  Entente  Powers  with  munitions  ss^ 
other  war  materials;  placed  many  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  GoveraiD<?t< 
for  the  transportation  of  munitions  and  cooperated  with  it  in  every  possible  maosef 
and,  fimdl^r,  she  stood  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  her  allies  in  case  of  necetf  tr 
That  she  did  not  fight  on  the  European  battle  fields  was  not  of  her  choice  alone. 

The  real  significance  of  Japan's  participation  in  the  x^-ar  will,  I  hope,  aUnd  in  bAidrf 
relief  if  we  let  the  imagination  play  a  little  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  contingipiK'^ 
that  might  have  arisen  had  not  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  been  mobilised  9ssus^ 
the  Central  Powers.  Would  the  channel  of  communication  and  commerce  betv^s 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  between  America  and  the  Far  East,  with  all  that  its  secmiCT 
means .  have  been  as  safe  as  it  had  been  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war?  What  part  d 
the  allied  fleets,  in  addition  to  those  already  dispatched,  must  of  necessity  have  betf 
withdrawn  from  the  home  waters  to  safeguard  the  road  from  Aden  to  Shanghai,  to  thr 
great  joy  of  Von  'Hrpitz  and  his  coteries?  Would  not  Germany,  with  her  strooc  Uf 
at  Kiaochow,  have  played  a  formidable  r61e  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  China,  i* 
tjie  great  detriment  of  the  allied  cause?    Would  not  German  propaganda,  ono; « 
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active  in  stimng  up  revolt  in  India  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  have  been  some 
measure  of  success,  to  the  prejudice  of  Britain's  interests  in  her  Asiatic  dominions? 
In  short,  how  was  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  covering 
almost  half  of  the  globe,  preserved  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war  and  how  were 
tike  interests  of  the  Entente  Powers  therein  safeguarded?  I  venture  to  say  that 
Japan's  allies  during  those  dark  days  of  the  unsurpassed  conflict  took  full  cognizance 
of  these  facts  and  were  not  slow  to  give  proper  recognition. 

DIFPICULT  PpSmON  OP  JAPAN  AMONG     NATIONS. 

Would  that  Japan  were  blessed  by  bo\inteous  Providence  so  that  she  could  follow 
the  example  of  America  and  for^  of  her  own  accord  any  material  compensation  for 
her  war  enorts.  For  full  comprehension  of  Japan's  position  I  would  ask  that  Ameri- 
cans to  detach  themsel vef^  for  a  moment  from  their  own  standi)oint,  from  the  most  favor- 
able position  they  find  themselves  in.  With  vast  dominion  and  unlimited  resoiirces 
at  her  command,  the  United  States  can  leisurely  follow  the  path  of  idealism  which 
she  has  chosen.  For  her  mighty  efforts  during  the  war,  for  the  sacrifice  of  300,000 
of  her  sons^  and  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  treasure,  American  aslm  for  no  material 
compensation,  but  is  content  with  the  consciousness  of  having  saved  P  ranee  and  civil- 
isation from  the  scourge  of  German  militarism.  Confident  of  her  giant  strength  and 
C'f  the  unique  prestige  bom  of  her  moral  greatness,  American  can  now  adaress  herself 
to  the  new  tasK  of  leadership  in  world  affairs  which  has  been  thrust  upon  her  as  the 
outcome  of  the  war. 

The  position  of  Japan  is  different.  Circumscribed  within  a  narrowly  limited  area, 
with  scantv  resources,  and  crowded  with  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Amer- 
ica, Japan  ^s  problem  of  existence  is  not  an  easy  one.  Modem  Japan,  since  her  renas- 
cence half  a  centurv  ago,  had  a  hard,  up-hill  struggle  to  reach  her  maturity  and  present 
status.  Only  by  dint  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  patriotic  sacrifices  of  the  people 
has  the  Japanese  nation  succeeaed  in  enterine  the  ranks  of  the  five  powers.  Under 
the  circumstances,  constant  vigilance,  careful  husbanding  of  her  resources,  and  wise 
safeguarding  of  the  fruits  of  whatever  efforts  she  makes,  are  essential  to  Japan's  exist- 
ence and  to  maintaining  her  present  standing.  Flanked  by  huge  neighbors,  whose 
weal  or  woe,  strength  or  weaicness,  is  bound  to  affect  her  own  peace  and  pecuritv, 
Japan  is  facing  an  unparalleled  predicament.  Such  a  nation,  however  idealistic 
at  heart,  can  not  afford  to  spend  its  energy  for  altruistic  purposes  alone,  and  neglect 
to  take  every  precautionary  step  necessary  to  insure  its  independence.  The  policy 
of  self-preservation  and  of  assuring  the  position  she  has  attained  is  the  one  Japan  is 
given  to  pursue. 

Every  experience  which  Japan  has  gained  is  a  priceless  lesson  to  her.  In  1895 
she  tasted  tne  bitter  cup  of  being  deprived  of  the  beet  fruits  of  victory  in  the  costly 
war  with  China  through  the  machinations  of  certain  European  powers,  and  not  long 
after  of  witnessing  thoee  fruits  slip  from  China's  grasp  and  fall  into  European  hands. 
Is  it  difficult,  then,  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  forestall  a  repetition  of  this  experi- 
ence at  the  peace  conference  which  was  to  settle  the  World  War,  Japan  felt  it  necesearv 
to  afisure  herself  of  the  support  of  her  claims  by  her  allies  at  the  peace  table?  This 
will  explain  the  agreements  entered  into  in  19]  7  between  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  China-Japan 
aj^eements  of  1915  and  1918.  Can  we  justly  blame  Japan  for  concluding  these  cou- 
ventions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  has  short  memory  of  the  past,  as  I  said 
af  the  outset?  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  agreements  were 
made  after  the  Great  War  had  been  racing  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  that  by  these 
instruments  Japan  reciprocally  undertof^k  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  her 
allies  on  German  territories  and  colonies  at  the  peace  conference. 

♦ 

THE  BAHIS  OF  THE  SHANTUNG  SETTLEMENT. 

The  aforesaid  treaties  are  the  basis  of  articles  156,  157,  and  158  of  the  Versailles 
treaty.  The  terms  of  the  latter  treaty  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  specified 
in  the  former.  So  long,  therefore,  as  these  treaties  stand,  so  long  will  the  Shantung 
clau.«e  of  the  Versailles  treaty  stand.  Consequently,  Chinese  advocates  are  con- 
sistent, at  least,  when  in  trying  to  annul  the  Shantunjj  decision,  they  advocate  the 
abrogation  of  the  China-Japan  treaty  of  1915.  Tliis,  however,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  staiid  upon  their  honor.  Nor  will  Japan  ever  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1915.  Moreover,  in  adopting  such  a 
errave  course.  China  must  be  prepared  to  tiu-n  into  ''scraps  of  paper"  many  of  the 
treaties  she  has  concluded  with  other  powers.  No  stateman,  I  presume,  will  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  program  of  upsetting  the  international  order  now  maintained  in 
China  and  reenacting  in  that  countr>'  the  chaos  and  anarchy  of  Bolshevik  Russia. 
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ambrica's  stand  on  ths  shantung  decision. 

That  the  United  States  has  assumed  a  different  position  witli  regard  to  the  ShantoDg 
decision  from  what  I  have  stated  is  intelligible.  The  country  entco^  the  war  in 
AprU,  1917,  and  is  not  a  party  to  the  agreements  concluded  among  the  Allies  dnang 
February  and  March  of  the  same  year.  Nor  Tom  it  recognized  Uie  ChinaJapan  treaty 
of  1915.  According  to  the  disclosure  made  in  President  Wilson's  statement  of  Augwt 
6  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Shantung  decision,  we  are  made  aware  that  the 
President  agreed  to  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  policy — as  detailed  in  the  above  statemeoi- 
declared  by  the  Japanese  peace  envoys,  Baron  Makino  and  Viscount  Chinda.  Id  tk 
discussion  that  was  to  decide  one  of  the  most  hotly  disputed  questions  at  the  Pvi» 
conference,  President  Wilson  further  enlightens  us  that  *^  reference  was  made  to  tlif 
enforcement  of  the  agreements  of  1915  and  1918  only  in  case  China  failed  to  cocpentt 
fully  in  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined  in  the  statement  of  Baron  Makino  and  Vv> 
count  Chinda/^  By  thus  supplementing  the  statement  issued  on  August  6  b^ 
Viscount  Uchida,  Iresident  Wilson  has,  I  believe,  taken  pains  to  make  his  mk 
clear  to  the  American  people.  It  is  made  plain  to  all  careful  observen  that  the  Sbu 
tun^  decision  was  the  result  of  the  compromise  effected  by  principal  representitim 
of  the  great  powers.  America  can  not  very  well  call  to  account  the  allied  p^ww 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  arrangements  made  among  them  prior  to  her  entnnce 
into  the  war.  This  appears  to  me  to  afford  an  explanation  of  what  President  WikoD 
told  his  callers,  as  was  often  reported  in  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  America  alou 
could  not  settle  the  terms  of  peace. 

PROGRAM  FOB  THE   EXECUTION  OF  THE  SHANTUNG   DECISION. 

The  Shantung  program  announced  by  Jean's  peace  envoys  and  now  elabonieti 
b^  her  foreign  minister  is  (1)  to  restore  Kiaochow  in  pursuance  of  the  asBuiance 
given  at  the  peace  conference  and  in  fuHfillment  of  the  pledge  she  gave  to  ChiM  in 
1915;  (2)  to  operate  the  Tsin^tao-Tsinanfu  Railroad  as  a  jomt  Sino-Japaneee  enterprirt 
without  any  discrimination  in  treatment  against  other  nationals,  Chinese  policing  tk 
road;  C3)  to  establish  in  Tsingtao  a  general  foreign  settlement,  instead  of  an  exclunvp 
Japanese  settlement,' as  was  at  first  contemplated;  (4)  to  completely  withdraw  tb# 
Japanese  troops  now  guarding  the  territory  upon  the  completion  of  these  arran^enu 
with  China.  In  this  way  Shantung  will  come  to  attain  the  same  status  ruling  m  otM 
Provinces  of  China.  The  Shantung  settlement,  therefore,  does  not  infringe  upon  th« 
territorial  integrity  of  China  or  her  independence.  Rather  does  it  serve  to  recom 
China's  sovereignty  which  Germany  had  in  fact  over-ridden  at  Kiaochow  in  1898. 

After  the  reaffirmation  by  Viscount  Uchida  of  the  pledge  repeatedlv  made  by  Japan '» 
responsible  statesmen  and  her  representatives  at  Pans  and  Wasnington  to  restoR 
Kiaochow  to  China,  deed  alone  would  convince  those  who  still  doubt  Japan's  sincehty 
of  purpose.  How  such  a  step  can  be  taken  before  China  siens  the  treaty,  I  do  vrt 
know.  The  execution  of  the  contract  can  not  take  place  whue  the  other  party  uotrt 
of  the  ring.  The  responsibility  of  delaying  the  steps  leading  to  the  redeemiDj;  <^ 
Japan's  pledge  can  not  be  shirked  by  China  so  long  as  she  refuses  to  sign  the  Venulle; 
treaty.  The  deadlock,  however,  can  not  last  long.  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  tfa^t 
China  will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  course  that  will  insure  tne  baDefitt 
vouchsafed  her  by  the  Versailles  treaty  by  affixing  her  seal  to  it,  and  avoid  thedwfw^ 
involved  in  making  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 

THE    SHANTUNG   CLAUSE   CONTRASTED    WITH   THE    PORTSMOUTH  TK£ATT. 

The  one  and  sole  weakness  in  the  Shantung  decision,  I  will  admit,  is  the  outvtf^ 
appearance  it  unavoidablv  partakes  that  the  Allies  have  given  the  awaid  to  h^^ 
at  the  expense  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  that  Japan  has  become  heir  to  the  leftseb)!' 
and  rights  which  Germany  extortea  from  China  on  the  barest  of  pretenses. 

The  status  of  Kiaochow  under  German  occupation  was.  however,  scarcely  diff^fP*- 
from  that  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  under  Russian  occupation.  Neverthele©  ^^ 
one  compares  the  terms  of  the  Shantung  settlement  with  those  of  the  Portflnoaii 
treaty  he  will  immediately  notice  a  very  marked  difference.  Tlie  treaty  which  »* 
concluded  through  the  good  offices  oi'  Prerident  Roosevelt  transferred  to  J«P* 
without  much  ado  the  Russian  leasehold  of  Kwangtung  territory,  wherein  Port  .\rtlitf 
is  located,  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  of  all  the  rights  and  pnvij«^ 
appertaining  thereto,  together  with  the  right  of  stationing  troops  to  guard  the  iw^ 
Ky  the  Versailles  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kuochow  leasehold  wfli '" 
given  u^,  the  railroad  is  to  be  brought  under  joint  management,  and  a  trace  oi  miutiri 
occupation  will  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  in* 
Shantung. 
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THB  OERMAN-CHINA  TREATY  OP  1806  AND  ITS  8KQUBL. 

It  IB  well  to  remember  that  the  German-China  Treaty  of  189S  received  the  reco^ 
aition  of  most  of  tlie  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  and  had  been  in  force 
for  16  years.  Durint^  this  period  not  a  voice  of  protest  was  raised  by  the  Chinese 
or  by  the  citizenfl  of  other  ipofweifB  against  Germany's  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  or  her 
artinties  in  Shantung.  For  all  practical  purposes  Kiaochow  was  German  territory, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  used  as  the  base  of  military  and  naval  operations 
against  the  Allies.  The  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railroad  transported  the  German  forces 
and  supplies.  It  was  this  enemy  territory  and  property  that  Japan  wrested  in  1914 
and  thus  wiped  out  the  menace  of  Germany  in  the  Far  East.  Viscount  Uchida 
reminds  us  in  his  late  statement  that  in  the  ultimatum  addressed  to  Germany  bv  Japan 
on  August  15.  1914,  the  latter  power  demanded  of  the  former  to  deliver  Kiaochow 
not  later  than  September  15,  1914,  without  condition  or  compensation,  with  a  view 
t'j  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China,  and  that  this  deniiand  has  never  elicited 
any  protest  from  China  or  any  other  power.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  say,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  that  China  could  without  difficulty  have  ousted  the  Germans.  To 
argue  against  such  a  contention  would  be  silly.  Yet  there  is  one  point  loudly  noised 
abroad  against  which  I  can  not  help  protesting.  It  has  been  asserted  that  China  has 
heon  prevented  by  the  macMnations  of  Japan  from  entering  the  war  at  its  first  stage. 
This  IS  a  falsifying  of  history.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  ( -hina  at  the  time  of  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  the  details  of  her  final  entmnce  into  it  are  exhaustively 
described  by  Mr.  Kawakami  in  his  book  entitled  "Japan  and  World  Peace." 

It  is  further  asserted  by  those  who  espouse  China's  cause  that  the  declaration  of 
war  a^inst  Germany  by  China  liad  the  effect  of  abrogating  the  treaty  of  1898  and 
restoring  to  China  all  rignts  which  she  granted  to  Germany.  It  is  true  that  war  cancels 
political  treaties  of  a  temporary  nature  between  belligerents;  but  under  international 
law  it  would  seem,  as  Senator  Robinson  so  ably  maintains,  that  ''such  a  treaty  as 
that  between  China  and  Germany,  in  which  China  agreed  to  accept  the  status  of  other 
nations  with  which  Germany  was  at  peace,  in  so  far  as  the  leased  territorv  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  be  abrogated  ipso  facto  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  China  and 
Germany."  Aside  from  this  contention,  there  is  one  incontestible  document — ^incon- 
testible  unless  it  is  made  void  by  force — ^by  which  China  agreed  upon  the  transfer  of 
these  German  rights  to  Japan  by  stipulating  in  it  to  "give  full  assent  to  all  matters 
upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Ger- 
many, by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise;  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung." *That  China  was  acting  in  good  faith  to  execute  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  with 
no  intention  of  abrogating  it,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  of 
1918.  This  agreement,  which  China  herself  initiated,  was  the  sequel  of  the  former 
treaty — I  mean  the  China4apan  treaty  of  1915.  The  contracting  of  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  building  raUways  in  Shantung,  with  other  enterprises  China  has  under- 
taken in  conjunction  with  Japan  since  1915,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  contention. 

JAPAN  AND  OTHER  POWERS  IN  CHINA. 

Whether  foreign  leaseholds,  settlements,  and  concessions  in  China,  together  with 
railroads  operat^  under  foreign  management,  should  or  should  not  be  tolerated  is  a 
question  at  highest  importance  demanding  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  "w  orld 
joadera.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  Shantung  question  is  nothing 
|>ut  the  question  whether  or  not  to  tolerate  this  state  of  affairs  m  China,  and  equity 
ustoands,  it  seems  to  me,  the  solution  of  the  two  in  one  way  or  the  other.  This,  of 
^tirse,  opens  up  a  vast  problem  of  China's  reconstruction.  The  establishment  of 
foreign  settlements  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  seclusion  China  has  pursued .  Thev  are 
1^^  the  present  day  the  only  avenues  through  which  fordjfn  commerce  flows  and  the 
i^usineflB  of  foreign  merchants  transacted.  The  abolition  of  foreign  settlements  would 
n«ceB3itate  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  country.  With  it  will  arise  the  question  of 
tue  abolition  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  and  tnat  of  recovery  of  the  tariff  autonomy 
^ud  other  no  less  weighty  questions.  These  are,  however,  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
'  m  presenting. 

^e  actual  met  is  that  there  are  in  China  several  foreign  leaseholds  and  foreign 
^tlements,  that  China  has  in  the  pact  granted  for  one  reason  or  another  industrial  and 
<^conoouc  rights  and  concessions  to  foreign  powers,  and  that  many  railroads  in  tha^ 
^untry  are  placed  under  foreign  management.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  >*^y 
Japan  alone  should  be  singled  out  and  made  the  target  of  attack.    Japan  above  all 
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other  nations  hag  the  unimpeachable  ri§:ht,  because  of  the  propinquity  of  her  territ/^ 
to  that  of  China,  to  safeguard  her  special  interests  therein  if  any  power  is  permit f'li 
to  retain  its  vested  interests  at  all. 

I  daresay  that  Japan  will  follow  the  suit  of  other  powers  if  they  decide  to  eive  up 
the  leaseholds  and  settlements  they  maintain  in  China;  if  they  return  to  her  th** 
rights  and  concessions  they  have  secured  therein  and  withdraw  their  troops  d«^ 
quartered  at  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  other  places;  and,  further,  if  China  Bufiicientl.> 
demonstrates  her  ability  to  defend  herself  and  maintain  her  int^rity  by  her  dwd 
arms  instead  of  shifting  the  burden  to  Japan  to  stand  in  the  Far  East  as  a  bulwark 
against  outside  aggression.    Then  Japan  is  safe,  China  free  and  will  have  attauned  al) 
that  she  is  clamoring  for  to-day.     Amon&r  the  great  five  the  United  States  '10  the  onJ . 
disinterested  power,  free  from  the  web  which  history  has  woven.    This,  if  I  am  n-' 
mistaken,  is  tne  reason  whv  China,  backed  by  scores  of  foreign  advisers,  i«  mo\in: 
heaven  and  earth  to  persuade  America  to  come  to  her  own  views,  and  is  putting  !•  .. 
test  the  talent  of  intngue  and  persuasion,  which  she  has  inherited  throu^n  centum!^, 
against  hard  realities.     I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  American  pei»pl^. 
who,  however  idealistic,  hold  as  their  first  principle  the  doctrine  of  independeu;  •- 
and  "self-help,"  will  first  see,  before  they  commit  themselves  and  take  upon  then- 
selves  the  burden  of  China,  what  she  has  done  to  help  herself.    The  history  of  the  ju? 
few  decades  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  ('tiina's  lack  of  "  self-help. ' '     I n  fact,  the  genie • 
'^f  intrigue  and  wrangling,  with  which  the  Chinese  are  so  strikingly  endowed,  i- 
rending  the  country  into  factions  and  leading  it  to  disintegration  and  disai^ter.     1  ^<t 
go  no  further  upon  this  subject,  for  it  would  be  un-Christian  to  try  to  pirk  a  beam  in 
another's  eye..   Japan's  shortcomings  and  blunders,  especially  in  her  dealings  wiih 
China,  have  been  many  and  grievous — this  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit.     At  the  sua** 
time  I  hold  that  in  the  adjustment  of  international  issues  we  should  plant  our  le*" 
upon  firm  ground  of  facts,  not  upon  the  Utopian  plane. 

That  the  millenium  has  come  neither  to  the  world  nor  to  the  Paris  conference  i* 
sufiiciently  demonstrated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  proposal  to  put  among  the  ani  • 
cles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  the  principle  of  equality  of  nation.^  and 
fair  treatment  of  their  nationals.  Nothing  coula  be  more  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity  than  this  proposal.  Its  defeat  shows  that  we  have  i> 
take  into  consideration  the  idiosyncrasies,  temperaments,  and  prejudices  preN-ailiiu: 
among  different  races,  and  the  actual  conditions  ruling  in  the  world,  in  order  to  buiJ<i 
up  a  safe  and  solid  foundation  for  international  order.  If  we  apply  one  principle  <f 
our  liking  to  solve  a  problem,  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  the  apphcation  of  the  ssmt* 
principle  in  the  unraveling  of  other  problems.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  Japan's  propaa' 
above  mentioned  on  the  ground  that  the  world,  as  it  is,  is  not  ready  for  its  adoption  al 
the  present  time,  we  can  not  consistently  decry  the  Slumtung  settlement,  which, 
however  imperfect  it  may  seem  from  a  purely  idealistic  standpoint,  rests  upon  luni 
realities — ^the  world  as  it  is — ^that  is  to  say,  international  agreements,  historical  pref^ 
dents,  and  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  China. 

japan's  participation  in  the  development  op  china's  resources. 

Japan  has  a  good  cause  for  her  participation  in  the  development  of  China's  resound 
She  nas  a  crowded  population,  which  is  increasing  approximately  at  the  rate  of  8D0.(O> 
per  annum.  Furthermore,  this  crowded  and  ever-increasing  population  is  debarred 
by  some  nations  of  white  race  &om  seeking  its  fortune  in  the  most  uivqi^  and  spaiselj 
populated  regions  of  the  globe.  How,  then,  can  Japan  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  h^ 
people?  The  best  and  safest  road  leading  to  the  solution  of  this  preesing  problem  Us 
in  tne  development  of  her  industries  and  expansion  of  her  commerce.  In  pumiin? 
this  policy,  Japan  is  sadly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  raw  material.  But  in  her 
neighbor's  temtory  there  are  vast  resources,  untouched  and  unused,  the  unloldiB^oi 
which  will  not  only  meet  Japan's  wants  but  will  equally  benefit  China  and  Ihe  wM 
at  large.  Japan  maintains  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  cooperating  vith 
China  in  the  unearthing  of  the  treasures  that  lie  unutilized.  America,  I  am  ci^ 
fident,  will  not  grudge  to  see  justice  in  Japan's  claims.  It  is  juat  aa  wrong  to  impute 
America  with  the  thought  of  obstructing  Japan  in  every  avenue  of  her  growth  «s  it  is 
unjust  to  charge  Japan  with  harboring  sinister  designs  upon  the  Philippines  or  Htmii 
The  sooner  these  unwarranted  suspicions  and  fears  are  aet  at  rest  the  better  for  the 
future  of  both  countries. 
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PRESENT  airUATION   AND   AMERICAN -JAPANESE   RELATIONS. 

I  am  supremely  confident  of  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations  between  America 
vnd  Japan.  Speeches  might  be  made  denouncing  Japan  worse  than  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
on*8  creation:  intrigues  might  be  attempted  to  embroil  the  United  States  in  trouble 
vith  Japan:  but  T  am  sure  that  these  laoors  will  come  to  naught.  For  the  interests 
ind  forces,  inherent  and  dynamic,  which  bind  the  two  great  nations  on  the  opposite 
ihores  of  the  Pacific,  are  so  manifest  that  no  amount  of  scheming  could  alienate  their 
riendship.  These  interests  and  forces  can  not,  of  course,  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
iullars  and  cents.  But  to  give  one  illustration:  America's  trade  with  Japan  amounts 
o  S400.000.000  annually,  while  her  trade  with  China,  which  has  a  population  five 
imes  lajrger  than  that  of  Japan  is  valued  at  $200,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  bond  of  amity  across  the  Pacific,  I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  ta 
[he  dangers  involved  in  the  present  situation.  I  fear  that  there  might  be  a  temporary 
lapse  of  mut*ial  good  feeling  between  America  and  Japan,  with  no  slight  consequence 
upon  the  Chinede-Japanese  relations,  if  the  present  campai^  of  slander,  abuse,  and  mis- 
representation of  Japan  is  left  unbridled,  for  it  not  only  poisons  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
[!an  people  but  is  bound  to  react  on  Japan. 

Japan  is  now  as  democratic  as  America  is.  Militarism  has  been  dethroned.  Autoc- 
racy is  a  name  alien  to  the  Japanese  people.  The  party  government  has  come  to  stay . 
Public  opinion  there  now  wields  a  great  influence.  But  public  opinion  is  not  always 
intelligent.  It  is  often  swayed  by  demago^es  who  might  seize  such  an  opportunity 
Eia  this  to  ply  their  trade  and  to  incite  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  good  American  people^ 
by  propagating  similar  false  stories  about  America,  which  we  hear  so  often  about 
Japan  nowadays.  The  result  may  be  the  creation  of  a  most  unwholesome  atmosphere 
where  mutual  trust  and  confidence — the  heart  of  the  league  of  nations — can  hardly 
Live.  I  have  faith  in  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  Japanese  people,  which  will 
enable  them  to  remain  calm  and  to  rightly  understand  the  origin  and  worth  of  the 
present  entirely  unexpected  anti^apanese  wave .  At  the  same  time  I  beg  permission  to- 
appeal  meet  eameetly  to  the  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
to  vivify  and  strengtlien  those  permanent  interests  and  forces  thiat  make  for  peace,  and 
thus  paralyze  the  evil  elements  that  act  to  bring  discord. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belations., 

Washington^  D.  C, 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Johnson,  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  Brandegee   (acting  chairman).  Senator  Lodge  has  re- 
<iuested  the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  bearing.    He  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes.    Who  is  here  to  represent  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Island  of  Aland  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  represent  the  people  of  that  island. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  ALEXANDER  J.  JOHNSON,  EDITOB  OF  THE 

SWEDISH  COXTBIEB. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Alexander  J.  Johnson. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Chicago,  111. 

Senator  Brandegee.   i  ou  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Gentlemen,  the  courtesy  of  your  committee  in  afford- 
ing me  a  hearing  is  highly  appreciated. 

When  the  newspapers  announced  that  a  number  of  subject  nations 
had  been  permitted  to  present  their  rtepective  claims  of  recognition 
on  the  CTound  of  self-determination  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Eelations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Aland  question  might  also  i)roperly  be  called  to  the  committee's 
attention  by  the  same  opportunity. 

Unofficially,  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  present  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  a  review  of  the 
Aland  question,  condensed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  The  Aland  Ques- 
tion Before  the  Peace  Conference."  All  the  facts  of  this  particular 
case  are  there  brought  forward,  and  in  order  not  to  aouse  your 
kindness  in  listening  to  me,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  this  expos6. 

I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  permission  to  have 
this  little  j^mphlet  included  m  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  will  be  so  done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Aland  Question  before  the  Peace  Conference. 

Among  questions  coming  up  before  the  peace  conference  is  the  settlement  of 
a  group  of  Islands,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  known 
as  the  Aland  Islands  from  the  name  of  the  principal  member  of  the  group, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  Innumerable  smaller  Islands  and  reefs. 

The  distance  from  Aland  to  the  coast  of  TTppIand  (Sweden)  is  about  25 
American  miles   (40  kilometers)   and  to  the  continent  of  Finland  50  Ameri- 
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can  miles  (80  kilometers).  Aland  has  fifteen  rural  communities  and  iM 
port,  Mariehamn.  On  the  81st  of  December  in  the  year  1913,  the  popuiatto^ 
amounted  to  26,840,  all  counting  themselves  as  Swedes  and  using  the  Sve<li>b 
language.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  firewood,  beef,  and  fresh  fish,  i 
most  the  entire  output  going  to  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  community  of  oridb. 
language,  sentiments,  and  customs  have  led  the  Alanders  to  desire  a  reuui'^ 
with  Sweden,  and  they  have  now  finally  petitioned  the  peace  coDferemv  '.. 
sanction  their  request. 

FINLAND   OPPOSES. 

This  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  determine  their  own  fate  is  opposed  by  KiDl«i" 
which  new  independent  State  has  just  recently  Xwen  recf)gnized  by  the  ff^j 
powers.    In  this  connection,  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Swedish  (tovenim.:! 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  then  existing  Russian  Government  to  o(»tt<rf 
to  Finland's  independence.    The  Government  of  Swecien  was  the  first  u*  jn>» 
Finland  recognition  as  a  new  independent  State,  which  action  was  then  f(i!!<'i»»»' 
by  Norway  and  Denmark.    The  Swedish  Government  uIho  tried  to  ix»rsiw<l«'  ti* 
great  allied  powers  and  the  United  States  to  extend  such  recopiltfoa  t  •  K  i 
land,  but  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  until  the  efforts  were  flnitlly  crowned  \>'" 
success.    In  face  of  these  facts,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Finland  (;o>♦'^ 
ment  and  people  would  continue  their  opposition  to    Aland's  IndependeiMv  an* 
reunion  with  Sweden,  when  they  themselves  have  successfully  claiinwl  ^»  • 
independence  on  the  very  same  principle  of  self-detornilnntlon  for  all  p**^"!"'^ 
big  or  small. 

NOT   UNIMPORTANT. 

To  an  American  public  it  may  seem  unimportant  what  bcvomes  of  *a  ■ 
thousand  people* "  In  a  settlement  of  such  magnitude  as  is  now  before  tin  h.:. 
council  of  the  nations  assembled  in  Paris.  But  tliere  are  no  small  or  unmif"' 
tant  questions  before  that  body.  We  have  the  word  t>f  no  less  a  persona;'^ '''-' 
David  Lloyd-George  to  that  effect.  In  his  great  speech  before  the  H«"i*^ " 
Commons  on  the  16th  of  April,  1919,  the  great  English  statesmnn  made  rlv  ' 
lowing  confession : 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  Teschen,  but  it  nearly  produce<l  au  anpry  <^'^^''' 
between  two  allied  States,  and  there  are  many  questions  of  that  kind  wt-^^ 
missions  have  been  sent  and  where  we  had  to  settle  differences  in  order  ro  i:* 
on  with  the  different  problems  of  war,  and  those  questions  are  of  impor«j'«' 
to  the  small  States.  And  it  was  the  quarrels  of  the  small  States  that  made  ri^ 
great  war." 

ONCE   PART   OF   SWEDEN. 

After  the  fall  of  the  autocratic  government  In  Russia  and  during  the  <''»c'* 
of  the  revolution,  Aland  seceded  from  Russia  at  the  same  time  as  Finland,  i^ 
latter,  however,  now  disputing  the  Alanders'  claim  to  determine  their  own  ftf- 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  grounds  on  which  this  claim  rests,  it  is  necessary  '• 
pass  in  review  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  both  Aland's  and  Flnlaod* 
separation  from  Sweden,  of  which  kingdom  they  had  been  parts  for  hundn^l* 
of  yeara 

When  in  1809,  by  the  Peace  of  Fredrikshamn.  Swe<len  ceded  Flnlatw!  »• 
Russia,  it  was  not  a  cession  of  a  distinct  territory  bearing  that  name.  By  tth 
expression  "Finland"  was  understood  a  number  of  governments  (lan»  an. 
territories  (landskap),  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  brevity  wep"  * 
nominated  in  block.  This  expression  did  not  mean  anything  more  thaoj^ 
names  of  other  parts  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom,  such  as  "  Svealand,"  "  ''***■ 
land,"  and  "  Norrland."  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  "  Finland,"  but  the  ff  ^ 
ernments  (Ian)  thus  ceded  were  named.  And  in  no  other  than  a  generals*^ 
were  there  ever  any  boundary  lines  limiting  the  extension  of  Finland,  n-* 
than  the  frontiers  of  Svealand,  etc. 

NEW  BOUNDARIES. 

In  the  north,  the  Finland  frontier  passed  a  little  west  of  the  Kem!  W^  ^ 
a  northerly  direction  to  Porkavara,  and  from  there  east  to  the  f"**^L^ 
Russia.  Otherwise,  the  frontier  between  Finland,  on  one  side,  and  ^^**\i- 
and  Norrland.  on  the  other  side,  was  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  ^^^^^^ 
Aland  Islands,  we  have  the  official  map  of  the  Swedish  Bureau  of  ^^"^/r 
yeyors  fran  1714,  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  from  the  mouth  «  ^ 
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vi'ini  Klver  passing  south  through  the  partition  of  the  waters  along  the  Gulf 
)f  Bothnia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (Wattusklftet),  and  containing  this  informa- 
Ion  in  old  Swedish:  Har  Grantzar  Flnnland  (Here  borders  Finland),  evi- 
lently  tending  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  anything  west  of  this  line  was 
mt  Included  in  the  territory  generally  called  Finland.  This  does  not  neces- 
arily  mean  that  the  Aland  Islands  belonged  to  any  other  of  the  principal  imrts 
tf  Sweden,  but  rather  that  those  islands,  themselves,  formed  a  distinct  territory 
lanclskap),  and  even  periodically  a  distinct  government  (Ian),  of  the  Kingdom 
»f  Sweden. 

POPULATION   SWEDISH. 

As  the  archaeologfcul  results  prove,  Aland  was  inhabited  by  a  Swedish  popu- 
ation  from  time  immemorial  and  even  In  prehistoric  times.  It  has  received 
he  Christian  religion  and  all  its  culture  from  Sweden.  The  population  of 
^lund  has  always  been  true  to  the  motherland,  even  in  the  trying  times  when 
R^inland  seemed  willing  to  surrender  to  the  Russian  usurper. 

HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

By  a  secret  treaty  made  in  Tilsit,  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  had  undertaken 
to  persuade  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustnvus  (IV)  Adolphus,  to  close  the  Swedish 
ports  to  English  men-of-war  and  commercial  vessels.  This,  however,  the 
Swedish  monarch  refused  to  agree  to. 

Emperor  Napoleon  for  this  and  other  reasons,  at  the  Conference  of  Erfurt 
in  1808,  promised  his  support  to  the  acquisition  of  Finland  by  the  Russian  Czar. 
In  the  beginning  and  even  after  the  Russian  Army  had  met  with  considerable 
success.  Czar  Alexander  did  not  dream  of  other  frontiers  concerning  Sweden 
than  the  Tomea  River  In  the  north  and,  for  the  balance,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
which  assertion  is  clearly  proven  by  the  rescript  to  his  agent  In  Sweden,  former 
Ambassador  D.  Aiopeous,  under  the  date  of  February  15,  1809.  Thus,  if  the 
new  Swedish  Government,  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  March,  1809, 
had  consented  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  there  would  never  have  been 
any  question  of  including  Aland  in  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Russia.  But 
the  Swedish  Government  hesitated,  and  in  the  triple  attack  which  was  then 
started  by  Russia  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace,  even  the  island  of 
Aland  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  that  territory  thereafter 
Halme<l  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

ALAND    SEIZED    RT    RUSSIA. 

The  Swefllsh  negotiators  of  peace  tried,  however,  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
of  Swedish  territory,  and  in  conceding  Finland  to  the  usurper  they  claimed  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  frontiers,  viz,  Kemi  River  In  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  the  west.  C5oncernlng  Aland,  the  Government  instructed  the  Swed- 
ish plenipotentiary,  Baron  Stedlngk,  to  Insist  upon  the  frontier  line  thus  de- 
srrlbed :  ".  .  .  par  une  ligne  ideale  tiree  tout  le  long  du  Golfe  de  Bothnle 
PH  suivant  la  ligne  de  partage  des  eaux  (wattuskiftet)  jusqu'au  commencement 
«1n  Golfe  de  Flnlande,  de  telle  sorte  qu*Aland  reste  du  rote  droit  en  partant  dii 
nord,  et  demeura  par  consequent  suedols  comme  cela  a  ete  le  cas  de  temps 
Immemorial." 

But  the  Rus.slan  plenipotentiaries  would  not  recede  from  their  demands, 
living,  however,  no  other  motives  or  using  no  other  arguments  than  the  humilia- 
tion resulting  to  Russia  if  she  must  restore  what  had  been  conquered  by  the 
mrtune  of  the-  arms.  And  the  same  argumentation  was  used  to  oppose  the 
«»unter-proposltion  from  the  Swedish  side,  that  the  Russian  Government  should 
«rtve  assurances  of  not  fortifying  Aland,  if  Sweden  consented  to  the  cession  of 
*ne  islands. 

In  (loouments  concerning  the  peace  negotiations,  it  is  constantlv  referred  to 
*  »a  Flnlande  avec  les  lies  d'Aland."  and  In  the  treaty  of  peace  It  Is  stated 
«at  the  King  of  Sweden  (^ded  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  all  his  rights  to  certain 
wvemments  belonging  to  the  Kingdom,  textually:  "the  govenmients  enumer- 
ates hereafter,  which  durinu:  the  war  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  His 
imperial  Majesty,  viz.:  t\\v  Governments  of  Kymenegard,  Nyland,  and  Ta- 
^^«tehu8,  Abo  and  BJorneborg  with  the  Aland  Islands,  Savolax  and  Carelen, 
Wasa  and  Tleaborg,  and  u  part  of  Westerbotten  unto  Tornea  River." 
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Exactly,  as  in  the  constitution  of  1634,  the  different  governments  belon^ot 
to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  are  here  considered  equal  between  themselves,  Wesrvr 
l)Otten  like  the  others,  and  the  others  like  Westerbotten,  and  the  Aland  hdanli 
are  distinctly  enumerated. 

Finally,  In  an  autographic  letter  from  Czar  Alexander  to  the  Emperor  of  tb* 
French,  of  October  30,  1809,  it  is  said:  **La  Suede  cede  a  la  Rnssie  la  Fio 
lande  avec  les  Ties  d' Aland." 

As  it  has  already  been  stated,  the  promise  of  Napoleon's  support  <!id  not 
include  the  cession  of  the  Aland  Islands,  but  Alexander  could  risk  a  bkiv 
liberal  interpretation  as  he  well  knew  that  the  Emperor  needed  the  assunDa 
of  his  neutrality  in  the  war  just  then  started  against  Austria. 

When  during  the  course  of  the  war,  on  the  order  of  the  Russian  osorper,  s 
Finnish  diet  assembled  at  Borga,  March  1808,  to  render  homage  to  the  Eii> 
peror  of  Russia  as  the  sovereign  of  Finland,  Aland  was  not  represented.  AaJ 
when  the  governor  of  Abo,  Knut  von  Troll,  sent  out  an  official  call  for  certi.j> 
contributions  in  food,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Army,  the  Aland  peorie. 
assembled  to  receive  the  message  of  the  governor,  answered  "  that  the  v^ 
ants  of  the  island  had  no  more  reserves  of  food  of  various  kinds  than  tb^ 
needed  for  themselves  and  their  households,  but  that  they  would  try  to  ^\y»^ 
what  they  had  if  it  were  needed  for  the  Swedish  Army.  However,  to  the  Rev 
sian  *Army,  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  they  considered  It  culpable  and,  still  nk>rv, 
unnecessary  and  improper  to  give  what  was  demanded.  They  also  destre^  to 
know  wherefrom  this  order  of  deliveries  had  come  and  If  it  had  been  glTen  out 
with  the  sanction  of  his  royal  majesty." 

THE   ALANDEBS   HOSE   UP  AGAINST   BUSSIA. 

At  the  first  invasion  of  Aland  in  1808,  by  Russian  troops,  the  Alaoden  rm 
to  a  man  and  drove  the  invaders  out.  But  when  the  following  year  an  otw- 
whelmlng  Russian  force  invaded  the  island,  they  were  not  able  to  resist  nc 
cessfuUy,  but  to  the  very  last  they  protested  against  the  secession  from  Sweden 

In  the  organization  of  his  new  possessions,  ceded  by  Sweden,  the  Bnsm 
Czar  for  reasons  of  administrative  order  included  the  Islands  of  Aland  io  tlir 
Finnish  Oovernment.  No  other  disposition  would  seem  to  have  been  ooavenlfot 
But  this  fact  does  not  make  Aland  an  integral  part  of  Finland.  The  Ki»»b 
Czar  could  have  ceded  Aland  back  to  the  King  of  Sweden  or  disposed  of  t^ 
Islands  in  any  other  way  to  suit  himself,  without  the  c<»sent  of  or  eveo  witlh 
out  consulting  his  Finnish  subjects  , 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Aland,  the  Russians  built  there  the  caaenattn. 
fort  Bomarsund.  It  was  bombarded  during  the  Crimean  war  by  an  En:li^ 
fleet  with  a  French  division  of  soldiers  on  board.  The  8th  of  August  1554. 
the  troops  landed  in  three  places  and  invested  the  fort.  On  the  16th  of  tbe 
same  month  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Gen.  Bodlsco,  surrendered  with  20 
men.  The  conquerors  demolished  the  fort.  By  the  treaty  of  Parlay  1856^  Rossi 
agreed  not  to  have  any  fortifications  or  military  establishmmts  on  the  Alaso 
Island.  But  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  between  France,  Englin 
and  Russia.  Sweden  was  not  called  upon  to  sign  this  treaty,  not  having  br« 
a  party  to  the  Crimean  War. 

AJ.AJSli  FOBTIFIED. 

The  distrust  of  Russia  among  the  Swedish  people  is  a  well  knovn  ^ 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  recall  or  to  explain  in  detail.  ^''""J*]^ 
Incidents,  particularly  the  Russlfication  of  Finland  and  the  building  of  raim*' 
lines  throughout  the  country  for  purely  strategical  purposes,  served  to» 
crease  in  Sweden  the  fear  of  new  plans  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  the  nup. 
^Astern  neisrhbor 

Shortly  atter  tlie  beginning  of  the  late  war,  It  became  known  In  SwedentMJ 
the  Russian  Government  had  established  military  posts  and  had  «<*^*5j^ 
build  fortifications  on  the  Aland  Island,  in  clear  contravention  to  the  wtjjij 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris.    But  Russia  was  now  an  ally  of  the  other  two  .  j* 
contracting  parlies:  viz,  England  and  France,  and  diplomatic  inquiries  17  "^ 
Swedish  Government  brought  the  answer  that  these  military  establlsnnj*?- 
and  even  the  fortifications  were  all  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  no  waj  *» 
at  Sweden,  and  that  they  would  be  withdrawn  or  demolished  as  90on  ft^ 
had  served  their  purpose,  which  was  to  guard  against  German  a^^    "  ,'5, 
pellatlons  in  the  Swedish  parliament  brought  only  general  statements  nw» 
Government,   which,  however,  seemed   to  satisfy   the  great  majority  « 
members  of  the  two  Chambers,  Information  being  given  out  in  confidew*  "» 
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he  Government  had  done  everything  In  its  power  to  safeguard  Swedish  in- 
erests,  but  that  it  was  jo'eatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  peculiar  political 
dtuiitioii,  as  referred  to  above.  Thereupon  a  most  solemn  assurance  was  given 
he  Government  by  the  lenders  of  the  different  political  groups  and  parties 
n  the  Blksdog,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Swedish  people  unanimously 
supported  the  policy  of  neutrality  and  of  national  independence,  as  declared  - 
ly  the  Govenunent  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Aland  in  Danqkr. 

Then  came  the  revolution  and  the  overthrowing  of  the  autocratic  govern- 
luent  In  Russia,  followed  by  the  secession  of  Finland  and  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  chaotic  situation,  the 
^aod  pecHile  were  greatly  in  fear  of  violence  from  the  Russian  garrison, 
in  Pebmary,  1918,  they  sent  delegates  to  Stckholm  to  implore  the  protection 
if  the  Swedish  Government.  The  situation  had  been  more  complicated  through 
the  arrival  of  Finnish  soldiers,  both  of  the  White  and  Red  Guards,  and  only 
through  the  wise  and  (leaceful  interference  by  the  Swedish  Government  a 
ireneral  massacre  of  the  population  and  the  widespread  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  prevented.  The  Russian  garrison  and  the  Finnish  military  forces 
tinally  agreed  to  leave  the  island  with  the  help  of  Swedish  vessels,  and  the 
people  of  Aland  were  again  able  to  return  to  their  peaceful  occupations  without 
fear  of  being  molested  through  the  strife  between  Russians  and  Finns  or  be- 
iween  different  parties  in  Finland. 

No  Part  in  Fighting. 

The  Alanders  took  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the  Red 
forces  of  Finland,  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  the  former,  with  the 
aKsistanoe  of  the  German  soldiers.  The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in 
fact  as  well  as  they  have  always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire 
mnjor  population  of  the  island,  amounting  to  7,135  men  and  women,  through 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  ami  the  Swedish  people  at  the  end  of  the 
.vear  1917,  among  other  reasons,  stating  that  "  before  long  the  fate  of  oppressed 
peoples  is  going  to  be  decided,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Aland  consider  that  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  express  their  unalterable  will  to  see  the  ancient 
county  of  Aland  again  reunited  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden." 

The  King  received  the  delegates  bringing  the  petition  with  his  customary 
klmlness  and  courtesy  and  assured  them  of  his  own  and  the  Swedish  people's 
wish  to  again  count  the  Swedes  of  Aland  among  the  Swedish  citizens,  but  re- 
Diinded  them  of  the  necessity  for  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  new  State  of  Finland,  whose  independence  it  had  been 
his  great  pleasure  to  bring  about  and  to  recognise. 

SWEDEN  IS  NECTRAI^ 

Through  the  whole  duration  of  the  war,  the  Swedish  Government  has  scrupu- 
lously maintained  the  neutrality  it  declared  at  the  beginning.  Strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  same  principle,  it  had  to  decline  taking  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  "white"  and  the  "red"  forces  in  Finland.  The  wisdom  of  this 
P<»licy  was,  moreover,  provided  by  the  succeeding  events.  Had  Sweden  lent  her 
hand  to  the  party  tn  Finland,  which  finally,  with  the  help  of  the  German  €rOv- 
ernment,  became  victorious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  any  more  that  Sweden 
would  have  been  forced  Into  the  war  and,  necessarily,  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
««  a  consequence  of  the  participation,  in  concert,  of  the  two  nations  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  new  government  In  Finland.  No  leas  correct  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Swedish  Government  toward  the  new  Government  of  Finland.  The  unanl- 
ninus  opinion  of  the  Swedish  people  is  that  Aland  belongs  to  Sweden,  and  the  de- 
i^ire  to  see  the  reunion  take  place  is  hardly  less  unanimous.  Every  Swede,  we 
'night  say,  is  also  convinced  that  the  possession  of  Aland  Is  more  vital  than  ever 
fo  the  future  security  and  independence  of  Sweden.  But  no  advantage  has 
h^n  taken  of  the  fall  of  the  Russian  Empire  no  more  than  of  the  unanimously 
expressed  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  he  again  incorporated  Into  the  Kingdom 
"'  Sweden. 
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WAIVT8  DOUBU:  VOTB. 

With  all  courtesy,  the  new  Finnish  Qovernment  has  been  apprcMH^ed  li 
order  to  bring  about  a  friendly  agreement,  whereby  the  will  of  the  AJsnl 
people  could  be  satisfied.  Without  claiming  to  give  a  complete  acoowit  tt 
chronological  order,  of  these  negotiations,  it  may  be  stated  here,  with  alwoiiit^ 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the  Swedish  Govenunent  has  proposed  to  Ieev«  c^ 
the  people  of  the  Islands  to  express  their  preference  through  a  geaaral  Tott-^ 
and  even  to  make  a  final  decision  depend  on  a  double  voting,  the  first  vote  rr< 
be  taken  now  and  the  second  after  a  couple  of  years,  thereby  giving  the  penpifj 
of  the  Islands  ample  time  for  reflection,  and  deferring  the  final  aettlement  to  ui 
epoch  when  the  disturbances  and  the  passions  of  the  war  may  reasonably  br 
considered  as  past.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Swedish  Government  has  been  to  rcft'( 
a  mutual  agreement  between  the  three  parties  interested — ^Finland,  Sweden  aoO 
Aland — whereby  an  accomplished  fact  could  be  presented  to  the  peace  conferen^ 
and  there  simply  registered  as  such. 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  thus  far.  The  Finnish  Ocn 
ernment  has  given  but  evasive  answers.  There  have  been  suggestions  of  ow^ 
pensation  in  land,  which,  of  course,  the  Swedish  Government  most  categoHratlt 
has  declined  to  entertain.  At  the  time  of  the  vlHlt  to  Stockholm  In  Febrnan 
last  of  Gen.  Mannerhelm,  the  Finnish  administrator  ("Riksf5restftndare'«. 
it  was  thought  that  at  least  a  preliminary  agreement  had  been  reached,  through 
his  conferences  with  the  King  and  the  chief  government  ofllcers.  But  further 
developments  showed  that  the  Finnish  Government  was  still  unwilling  to  ci^T 
a  definite  answer  or  enter  into  a  formal  conference. 

A   DELEGATION   TO  THE   PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

Meanwhile,  a  delegation  of  three  citizens  of  Aland,  Bditor  Johannes  Soim^ 
blom  and  two  farmers,  Johannes  Eriksson  and  Johan  Jansson.  were  delegarel 
by  their  countrymen  to  take  the  claim  of  the  Alanders  to  the  peace  conferacc- 
Their  visit  to  Paris  took  place  In  February  this  year.  They  were  reoeired  by 
representatives  of  all  the  five  great  powers;  by  Mr.  White  (America),  Balfoor 
(England),  Plchon  (France),  Orlando  (Italy),  Maklno  and  Ghlnda  (Japao' 
All  of  these  statesmen  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  Aland  questioo 
and  some  of  them  showed  a  surprising  fttmiliarlty  with  the  subject.  Without 
exception  they  listened  to  the  delegates'  statements  with  the  kindest  atteotioci 
The  visit  was  also  favorably  mentioned  by  the  French  papers. 

HELD  TO  BE  TRATTOBS. 

This  independent  proceeding  of  the  Aland  people  seems  to  have  caused  gsw 
excitement  In  Finland,  particularly  among  the  Flnnlnsh  population.  SboitJj 
after  their  return  from  Paris,  the  three  delegates  were  summoned  to  appocr 
before  an  agent  of  the  Finnish  Government,  who  subjected  them  to  a  ^vvy 
severe  cross-examination,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  enjoined  to  bold  tbeos- 
selves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  and  not  to  leave  the  Island  witbost 
the  permission  of  the  authorities.  It  was  even  stated  in  the  Finnic  papo' 
that  the  delegates  were  going  to  be  tried  for  treason.  But,  according  to  man* 
recent  news,  the  excitement  seems  to  have  subsided. 

CONCLUSIOW. 

The  consent  of  the  peace  c?onference  to  the  reunion  of  Aland  with  Swdo 
seems  to  be  Justified  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Swedes,  1^ 
origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customs.  Their  commercial  lntereoiir»  ^ 
principally  with  Sweden.  • 

2.  The  Alanders  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from  Sweden^ 

3.  By  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  nations,  big  or  small  t^ 
Alanders  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  choice. 

Indeed,  they  had  as  much  right  as  the  Flnlanders  to  cut  loose  ttom  Rmii 
The  people  of  Finland,  as  they  claimed  Independoice  on  the  gnnnid  of  §t 
peoples'  right  to  self-determination,  and  finally  succeeded  In  getting  their  til4^ 
pendencc  recognized,  can  not  equitably  refuse  to  concede  the  same  ri^ts  r^ 
the  Alanders.  Instead  of  claiming  independence  as  a  small  State,  the  Alia^ 
ers,  however,  petition  Sweden  to  receive  them  as  cttlsens  and  tbey  arfr  Km 
seeking  the  sanction  of  the  peace  conference. 
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The  importance  for  Sweden  to  get  into  possession  of  the  Aland  Islands  is 
ivell  recognized*  The  island  of  Aland  is  the  key  to  Stockholm  and  to  the 
^*hole  of  Sweden.  It  was  pointed  out  already  at  the  peace  negotiations  more 
tiian  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  "  the  power  holding  Aland  could  thereby  enter 
Ittto  the  heart  of  Sweden  and  ke^  her  on  her  guard  day  and  night ;"  also  that 
iLland  was  dominating  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  whereby  the  security  of  free  navi- 
.eation  in  the  gulf  was  dependent  thereof. 

These  considerations  must  per  force  appear  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before 
In  view  of  the  capacity  of  guns  and  of  other  tools  and  instruments  of  destruc-^ 
don  in  modem  warfare. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  people  have  given  to  the  whole 
world  the  assurance  of  their  unalterable  will  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly 
relations  with  all  other  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  of  an  equally  strong  de- 
cision to  defend  their  own  country,  their  national  honor  and  their  independence, 
datinR  back  to  times  immemorial.  The  safety  of  Sweden  greatly  depends  on  the 
possession  of  Aland.  Sweden*s  possession  of  Aland  would  in  a  great  measure 
help  to  make  the  whole  Baltic  a  free  sea,  which  no  doubt  will  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  present  worid  conference. 

The  claim  of  Finland  to  the  Aland  Islands  rests  on  no  other  foundation  in 
fact  than  their  Joint  position  as  "exparts"  of  tbe  Russian  Empire.  From  a 
nationalistic  point  of  view,  the  claim  is  untenable  by  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Finland  consists  of  more  than  3,000,000  Finns  and  only  about  400,000 
people  of  Swedish  descent.  The  political  considerations  which  may  come  up 
before  the  peace  conference  at.  the  time  when  the  conference  will  be  ready  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Finland  are  hard  to  guess.  But  the  claim  of  the  Alanders 
seems  so  natural,  so  reasonable,  and  so  fully  in  accord  with  the  famous  four- 
teen points  of  President  Wilson,  that  a  decision  in  their  case  could  be  reached 
without  connection  with  any  other  nationalistic  problems. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  appears,  however,  from  information  through  the 
newspapers,  that  the  Baltic  Commission  of  the  peace  conference 
has  had  the  Aland  question  investigated  and  has  discussed  it,  in  con- 
clusion giving  the  opinion  that  a  final  settlement  could  not  be  reached 
at  present,  owing  to  the  uncertain  or  rather  chaotic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Russia,  but  that  a  temporary  solution  might  be  arrived  at 
through  an  agreement  between  the  Swedish  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Finland. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Baltic  Commission 
does  not  give  any  opinion  regarding  the  main  point  of  the  Aland 
question,  viz,  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to 
determine,  themselves,  how  they  should  be  governed.  Very  briefly 
stated,  the  Alanders  claim  their  independence  and  their  right  of 
reunion  with  Sweden  on  the  following  grounds : 

Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Swedes, 
by  origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customs.  Their  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  almost  exclusively  with  Sweden  and  has  so  remained 
even  during  the  last  100  years,  when  the  Aland  Islands  were  a  part 
of  the  Kussian  Empire. 

The  people  of  Aland  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from 
Sweden,  to  which  they  were  forced  in  1809. 

With  other  former  provinces  of  Sweden's,  collectively  known  as 
Finland  and  lying  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Aland  seceded  from 
Russia  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  Government. 

The  Alandese  took  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the 
Red  forces  of  Finland,  which  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  former. 
The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in  fact,  as  well  as  they  have 
always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire  major  population 
of  Aland  through  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish 
people  at  the  end  oi  the  year  1917,  as  extensively  described  in  the 
pamphlet  referred  to. 
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The  assertion  being  made  in  Finnish  papers  that  the  above  appeal 
addressed  by  the  people  of  Aland  to  the  King  and  people  of  Sweden 
(December,  1917),  was  caused  bv  the  oppression  and  cruelties  of 
the  Russian  military  invasion  of  the  islands  at  that  time,  a  ne« 
expression  by  popular  vote  was  decided  upon  and  took  place  during 
the  month  of  June  of  the  current  year.  The  result  was  that  9J«C» 
men  and  women  of  major  age  si^ed  a  petition  giving  full  powt^^ 
to  the  Aland  popular  representation  (landsting)  to  tase  all  mea^ 
ures  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  the  stand  already  taken  bj 
the  people,  and  alone  to  represent  the  people  of  Aland  and  to  speak 
for  them. 

Of  the  major  population  of  Aland — about  11,000  men  and  women, 
altogether — 10,196  took  part  in  the  vote.  Only  461  voted  against 
Aland's  reunion  with  Sweden.  The  other  9,735  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reunion  amount  to  96.3  per  cent  of  the  voters.  The  balanct*. 
3.7  per  cent,  consists  mainly  oi  persons  having  moved  in  from  Fin- 
land and  of  the  Finnish  Government  officers. 

Thus  a  renewed  testimony  of  the  well-nigh  unanimous  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to  again  become  roernbeT^ 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  has  been  given  since  the  question  of  the 
future  status  of  the  islands  was  brought  up  before  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  in- 
terrupt you  there  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  the  war  with  Germany,  who  owned 
the  island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Czar  of  Eussia. 

Senator  JNew.  You  saythe  Czar  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  The  Province  of  Finland  and  the  island  of 
Aland  were  ceded  to  the  Russian  Czar  in  1809.  The  Province 
formed  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  but  the  island  of  Aland  was 
a  separate  part  of  Swemsh  territory  and  did  not  belong  to  Finland 
or  to  the  grand  duchy  at  all. 

Senator  Pomesene.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  am  a  native  of  Stockholm,  just  across  the 
street,  you  may  say,  from  the  island  of  Aland* 

Senator  Pomebenb*  Are  you  a  naturalized  American? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  have  been  naturalized  for  over  SO  ^reaxs. 

Senator  Pomekene«  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  communioation  with  thcsii 
through  correspondence,  and  through  people  coming  from  there  rep- 
resenting them  and  askinff  me  to  help  them  alon^. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Did  the  people  of  that  island  take  any  part 
in  the  war? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  took  no  i>art  whatever  in  the  war.  The  p^- 
pie  of  Finland  took  some  part  in  the  wu,  but  the  Alanders  never 
took  any  part  in  the  war.  Even  in  the  internal  strife  in  Finland 
they  kept  aloof. 

Senator  Enox.  Has  any  disposition  been  made  of  this  island  bv 
this  treaty? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  treaty  Uiat  is  now 
before  the  Senate.    It  has  just  been  handled  by  the  Baltic  Cammis^ 
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on  of  the  peace  oonfereoce.  After  the  treatj  with  Gieinttny  it 
ijxie  before  the  peaoe  confierenoe  proper.  Just  reooDtly  they  have 
iscussed  the  questictt,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Swems  and 
le  Finlanders  were  heard ;  but  my  contention,  and  whaifc  I  think  is 
[)e  main  point  in  this  controversy,  is  the  demand  or  request  of  tha 
eople  of  the  island  of  Aland  to  determine  their  own  fate. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  conclusion  thsit  even  in  the  interest  of  future 
eace  in  the  Baltic  it  seems  evident  that  the  possession  of  the  Aland 
stands  by  a  more  powerful,  albeit  peace4oving,  country,  such  as 
iweden,  would  be  preferable  to  their  possession  by  Finland,  whose 
istory  as  an  independent  State  is  an  unwritten  page. 

But  the  political  side  of  the  question  is  no  concern  of  mine.  As 
n  American  citizen,  I  am  intoiested  in  seeing  American  principles 
f  fairness  prevail  over  the  whole  worhL  To  me  the  desure  of  the 
Jand  people  to  join  their  own  nationality  by  a  reunion  with  Sweden 
aems  so  much  more  justified,  as  the  geographical  position  of  tl» 
ountry  makes  Aland  a  physical  entity.  Thus  no  objectioa  could 
easonably  be  raised  against  the  desire  of  the  population  to  deter- 
oine  their  own  fate. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  had  Kussia  sovereignty  over  this  group 
if  islands? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Russia  had  possessed  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands 
!rom  1809,  when  thev  were  ceded  to  Russia  after  the  Russian-Swedish 
i-ar  by  the  treaty  or  Frederickshaven. 

Senator  Knox.  And  prior  to  1809? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  that  they  belonged  to  Sweden.  Aland  and 
Finland  were  settled  from  Sweden.  The  islands  belonged  to  Sweden 
from  prehistoric  times,  from  time  immemorial.  The  Finland  Prov- 
nces  Delonged  to  Sweden  for  700  years  before  they  were  ceded  to 
Russia. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  Sweden  lose  this  group  of  islands  at  the  same 
ime  that  she  lost  Finland  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  All  that  is  extensively  described  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  I  leave  with  you.  Sweden  tried  very  hard  to  keep  tiie 
Aland  Islands,  but  Russia  wanted  them,  and  claimed  them  by  right 
:>t  conquest,  because  they  had  overrun  them.  To  show  the  territorial 
importance  of  the  islands,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  Swe- 
ien  to  possess  them.  They  absolutely  dominate  Stockholm,  far  more 
^0  now,  with  the  powerful  engines  of  war  that  have  been  discovered. 
But  I  am  not  talking  for  Sweden  or  any  political  party. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  islands? 

Mn  Johnson.  Twenty-two  thousand  and  some  hundreds. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  Swedes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  there  are  not  2  per  cent  that  do  not  talk  the 
Swedish  language. 

Senator  Moses.  Does  Sweden  claim  these  islands  are  necessary 
for  her  self-defense? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  that  they  made  that  claim  before  the 
peace  conference,  but  they  have  always  done  so,  and  that  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact.  Under  the  treaty  of  Frederickshaven  Sweden  tried  to 
^t  an  engagement  or  a  promise  from  Russia  not  to  fortify  those 
islands,  but  Uussia  was  so  strong  and  Sweden  so  weak  at  that  time 
that  the  request  was  paid  no  attention  to. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it 
that  they  do  dominate  Stoddiohn,  because  they  are  only  about  2o 
miles  away  from  Stockholm,  and  with  the  modem  engines  of  wtr 
like  these  long-range  guns,  those  islands  fortified  woulahave  Stock 
holm  at  their  mercy. 

Senator  Moses.  I  can  understand  that  perfectly  from  the  map- 
but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  why  tne  claim  of  necessity  of 
those  islands  for  self-defense  of  Sweden,  when  the  league  of  lui 
tions  is  going  to  abolish  war. 

Mr.  Johnson.  All  those  questions  will  be  eliminated,  I  suppo^^. 
as  soon  as  the  league  of  nations  is  an  actuality,  but  that  claim  wa« 
raised  by  Sweden  right  after  the  islands  were  ceded  by  Sweden  tu 
Russia.  They  were  fortified  by  Russia.  In  1856  when  the  Crimetr. 
war  took  place,  the  English  and  French  fleet  combined  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Aland,  and  then  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  t}» 
next  year  it  was  stipulated  that  those  islands  should  not  be  fortified 
any  more.  During  this  war  Russia  permitted  herself  to  start  forti 
fications  on  the  islands,  and  when  Sweden  made  protest  against  it 
th&y  claimed  it  was  in  fear  Qf  a  German  attack. 

Senator  Moses.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  Swed«»r 
would  rather  haye  the  Aland  Islands  or  the  league  of  nations  as  & 
means  of  defense. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can  not  talk  for  Sweden.  I  think  if  they  got  th 
Aland  Islands  to  begin  with,  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  uien  the} 
would  make  a  request  to  be  admitted  to  the  league  of  nation?  after- 
wards.   It  may  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  would  like  to  haye  you  clear  up  onf 

foint  that  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  You  spoke  of  Sweden  losiiu: 
Inland  and  the  Aland  Islands  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  That  was  in  1809  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  said  Finland  was  taken  by  Russia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  the  Aland  Islands  were  giyen  to  the  Czar,  l^ 
you  mean  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  condition  in  which  tb^" 
two  were  lost? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  they  were  both  ceded  to  ihf 
Czar  of  Russia.  The  wording"  of  the  treaty  says  that  the  King  •>' 
Sweden  cedes  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  my  contention  is  that  thf 
Czar  of  Russia,  if  he  was  aliye,  could  cede  the  Aland  Islands  t^ 
Sweden  without  the  consent  of  Finland. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all  right,  but  from  the  way  in  which  yoa 
first  stated  it  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  difference  in  t.Ht 
condition  under  which  the  two  were  ceded. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

The  Case  for  CzECH06ix>yAKiA. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  YACZT. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  resident  of  Brooklyn*  Mr.  Vn' 
Svarc,  of  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  an  American  by  birth,  of  (5zech  d99»^> 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  Mr.  O.  D.  Koreff,  ol  Pittsburgh,  an  Amerirt^ 
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:;itizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  newspaper  editor,  and  myself,  also  an 
.Vmerican  citizen  of  Slovak  birtn,  represent  the  Slovak  people  and 
the  Bohemian  National  Alliance  of  America,  and  its  branch  organi- 
i^ations,  which  organizations  exist  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
of  tlie  Union.  I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that  our  committee  has 
been  somewhat  handicapped.  It  was  very  late  last  evening  when 
we  received  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  meeting  yesterday  morn- 
ing^ and  we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  our  briefs  in  »  manner 
that  would  do  justice  to  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  time  to  prepare  your 
brief,  if  you  wish  to  file  anything  after  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  trust  you  will,  there- 
for*,  appreciate  our  position  in  this  matter.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  kindly  in  extending  to  us  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  ]!i%agyar  peo- 
ple. Our  purpose  in  view  in  appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate 
^vith  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  reaching  a  fair  settlement  in 
the  so-called  matter  entitled,  "The  Case  of  Hungary,"  and  further 
to  refute  and  correct  the  misleading  statements  propounded  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Magyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  before 
your  honorable  bod;^. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Magyar  situa- 
tion and  discuss  the  matter  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
and  leave  the  economic,  ^ographical  and  historical  questions  affect- 
ing the  European  situation  to  my  colleagues.    The  Czecho-Slovaks 
began  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War.    Many 
of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  this  war.  -  The  Czecho- 
slovaks began  to  come  to  our  shores  in  large  numbers,  principally  to 
escape  the  hardships  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the 
Ma^ar  imperialistic  Govermnent,  and  further  to  escape  the  military 
service,  realizing  the  humiliation  and  the  insults  and  treatments  that 
would  be  accoraed  to  them  by  the  Magyar  militaristic  lords.    As 
the  years  rolled  on  their  immigration  be^n  to  increase  to  this  land 
until  to-day  the  Czecho-Slovak  population  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  1,600,000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population 
in  this  country. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  principally  settled  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Texas.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Penni^lvania,  Maryland, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota.  In  many  or  the  cities  in  these 
States  they  have  built  magnificent  churches  and  schools,  and  in  fact 
most  of  these  people,  I  may  say,  own  their  homes.  It  is  their  abso- 
lute intention  to  remain  in  this  country.  They  have  became  a  part 
of  our  Government.  These  people  have  expended  and  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  building  operations  and  have  materially  assisted  in 
developing  our  country  in  this  one  respect. 

There  has  been  an  erroneous  impression  received  by  the  average 
American  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  only  capable  of  performing 
manual  labor.  This  is  incorrect.  Thousands  of  these  men  are  ex- 
pert artisans,  many  of  them  are  successful  business  and  professional 
men,  while  other  nave  established  reputations  as  artists  and  musi- 
cians. The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  deep  interest  in  our 
political  life  and  have  made  rapid  strides  in  that  direction.  Two 
members  of  the  present  House  of  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak 
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birth.  Others  occupy  elective  and  api)ointiTe  political  portions, 
while  others  hold  civil-service  positions  in  nearly  every  arm  of  our 
service,  Federal,  State,  and  municipaL 

I  might  state  this,  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  of  this  country  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  an  extraordinarily  patriotic  and  incfepend- 
ent,  liberty-loving  people.  They  have  organized  a  Czecbo*Siovak 
army  in  the  United  States.  They  were  able  to  organize  a  force  of 
upwards  of  8,500  Czecho-Slovaks,  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  the 
IJnited  States  and  who  were  under  no  obligations  to  serve  our  coos- 
try,  but  who  were  exceedingly  glad  and  desirous  of  goin^  to  the 
front  and  fighting  for  our  country  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies. 

There  was  only  one  way  in  whidi  those  men  could  engage  ld 
battle,  and  that  was  by  enlisting  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army.  I 
might  say  that  while  yesterday  the  Magyar  representatives  appeane»J 
here  and  asked  you  for  justice  for  Hungary,  or  for  the  Magyars,  a> 
I  maintain,  there  is  no  such  place  as  Hungary.  Hungary  to-day 
has  been  equitably  divided.  There  is  only  a  place  there,  Magyar 
land,  and  not  a  united  Hungary.  Twenty-five  hundred  Czcclwr- 
Slovak  soldiers  were  marching  up  Fifth  Avenue  while  the  Magyar 
representatives  here  wei*e  asking  for  sympathy  and  justice  to  tlieit 
country — ^these  2,600  Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  live  in  the  Unit*  • 
States;  they  are  not  citizens — after  coming  fi-om  Siberia.  Many  i>f 
them  have  been  wounded  and  crippled.  They  left,  their  wives,  their 
parents,  their  dependents,  while  they  were  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Army.  I  am  sure  that  you  must  admire  their  heroic  position  in  thi* 
matter.  But  .while  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  country  have  been 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  the  United  States  to  wId 
this  war — ^And  I  say  they  materially  assisted  the  United  State> 
in  winning  this  war — what  were  the  Himgarians  doing — or  the 
Magyar  people,  to  be  correct?  What  were  they  doing?  \ ou  reaiii^ 
and  you  know  the  extensive  propaganda  that  the  Magyar  agents  in 
this  country  were  carrying  on  prior  to  our  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  These  Magyar  agents  were  schemine 
and  plotting  to  blow  up  munitions  factories,  sink  ships^  if  tom 
please,  do  anything  in  order  to  destroy  our  property,  in  ochrt' 
words  to  cause  disorder,  to  cause  strikes,  to  interrupt  our  busine^ 
pursuits  in  this  country  until  the  matter  became  so  serious,  if  yor 
recall,  that  an  investigation  was  had,  and  a  convincing  report  wa:^ 
drawn  up  of  the  operation  of  the  Magyar  agents  in  this  countn. 
and  of  the  harm  that  they  were  doing,  so  that  Dr.  DumiMi  as  a 
i*esult  of  that  investigation  was  asked  to  be  recalled,  which  he  v«^v 
We  bid  that  gentleman  a  final  farewell,  a  representative  of  a  s<h»i1M 
highly  cultured,  humane  people. 

At  this  very  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  August  1*^ 
a  whole  page  advertisement  appeared  in  four  New  York  newspapers 
entitled  "To  the  American  Nation.  Real  facts  about  Hungary* 
It  is  signed  ^'American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  Amokl 
Somlyo,  corresponding  secretary;  Bertalan  Bama,  chairman.*^  The* 
conclude  by  stating  "We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  PnsJ- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senate^  to  Congresfe* 
and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary." 

I  have  read  this  article,  and  I  am  son*y  to  state  tiiat  thmn 
seems  to  be  no  conscience  as  to  the  extent  to  whiri)  these  Ma^ar 
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propngandists  Trill  go  to  mislead  the  American  public.  There  are 
three  or  four  prominent  facts  to  which  I  coidd  draw  your  attention 
from  this  advertisement,  which  solely  affect  the  Slovak  people, 
svhile  it  deals  also  with  Serbia  and  Roumania. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  one  question  in  order  to  make  it 
dear.  When  you  speak  of  Czecho-Slovak,  you  mean  Bohemian, 
Moravian,  and  Slovak. 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Yes  I  do.  We  are  only  interested  as  far  as  this 
advertisement  affects  the  Slovaks.  The  other  nationalities  quoted 
liere  can  very  well  take  care  of  themselves.    • 

At  a  meetinjr  in  New  York  I  was  elected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Slovak  League 

Senator  Fomerbne  (interposing).  Before  you  come  to  that,  you 
«iid  that  there  were  three  or  four  facts  or  statements  that  were  gross 
misi-epresentations.    That  is  the  substance  of  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Well,  I  can  answer  that  argument,  but  I  will  leave 
that  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Svarc,  who  will  explain  that  matter  much 
better  than  I  can.  He  has  been  in  Czechoslovakia  and  has  recently 
returned,  and  understands  conditions  there  and  understands  condi- 
tions here. 

I  was  asked  to  answer  this  advertisement.  I  then  proceeded  to 
the  New  York  Sunday  World  office  and  inquired  as  to  what  it 
would  cost  to  publish  a  similar  full-page  advertisement.  I  was  sur- 
prised when  I  was  told  that  it  would  cost  $1,344  for  one  insertion. 
It  seems  that  it  cost  as  much  money  for  the  page  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  New  York  American,  and  the  New  York 
Times.  So  in  round  figures  it  cost  about  $6,500  for  those  four  ad- 
vertisements in  the  New  York  newspapers. 

Now  the  question  is,  gentlemen,  I  am  wondering  where  this  large 
sum  of  money  is  coming  from.  If  these  people  can  afford  to  spend 
$6,500  for  advertising  purposes,  it  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  my 
estimation  as  to  where  the  money  is  coming  from.  Is  it  possible, 
gentlemen,  that  perhaps  the  purse  strings  of  Bela  Kuhn  have  been 
loosened  and  some  of  that  money  imported  into  this  country?  Or  is 
it  pof^ible  that  the  Magyar  aristocrats  have  opened  their  pocket- 
books  and  are  expending  some  money  for  these  expensive  adver- 
tisements? 

This  advertisement,  to  my  mind,  has  been  solely  published  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  American 
pnblic ;  and,  gentlemen,  further  for  the  reason  that  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  mold  public  opinion,  and  I  think  that  they  want  to  use 
that  public  opinion  as  a  sort  of  a  hammer  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  which  I  could  touch  upon,  so  far 
as  the  Slovak  situation  is  concerned.  I  know  that  your  time  is 
somewhat  limited.  You  can  put  it  to  great  advantage  in  other 
important  matters  that  are  before  you,  and  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  Magyars  have  been  before  the  bar  of  justice.  There  is  no 
reason  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  and  they  are  awaiting 
sentence,  and  I  will  say  that  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
sonls. 
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Further,  more  than  that,  I  want  to  serve  notice  upon  the  repR- 
sentatives  of  tiie  Magyar  people  in  this  country  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  this  country  will  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
prosecute  this  malicious  and  mischievous  propaganda  until  it  is  for- 
ever banished  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  bti-k 
up  the  statement  that  we  make.    I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Svarc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  UE.  VEN  SVABC,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHO. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  Rep- 
resenting the  Slavic  League  of  America  and  the  Bohemian  National 
Alliance,  two  organizations  in  the  United  States  which  were  orgaii 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  ^« 
that  the  people  from  whom  we  have  sprimg  abroad  might  on  tlu! 
other  side  come  into  their  own,  might  again  be  free  and  enjoy  th^ 
blessings  of  liberty,  I  thank  you  tor  this  privilege  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  know  that  our  people,  not  only  in  thf 
United  States  but  our  long-suffering  people  abroad,  appreciate  tli*^ 
fact  that  we  can  raise  our  voices  before  you  on  behalf  of  their  libert} 

We  did  not  think  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  «• 
to  appear  before  you.  We  had  an  idea  that  in  the  peace  confereno'. 
owing  to  the  victory  which  the  allied  armies,  together  with  the  Arim 
of  the  United  States,  have  won  abroad,  the  political  questions  wouli 
be  settled  over  on  the  other  side,  and,  above  all.  that  our  Magjar 
brethren  would  finally  see  the  light,  and  in  tlie  light  of  their  previous 
mistakes,  the  mistakes  which  are  due  to  that  outlook  upon  political 
life  which  goes  back  to  feudal  times,  that  they  would  be  willing  i** 
get  back  into  the  channels  of  the  modem  world  and  become  intxlem- 
ized.  But  it  seems  that  they  have  not  only  failed  to  grasp  the  kismn 
of  the  war  on  the  other  side  but  they  on  this  side  who  live  under  tV 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  nevertheless  failed  to  be  imbued  with  the  iJ*» 
for  which  America  stands,  the  principle  which  she  represents,  and  t jc 
stern  logic  which  she  applies  in  these  progressive  times  for  the  betiei 
ment  of  the  world,  for  the  increase  of  justice  in  the  world,  and  forti'f 
upbuilding  of  fraternity  among  nations. 

And  that  is  why  we  are  here ;  not  because  we  wanted  to  come,  but 
because  the  occasion  has  compelled  us  to  come  in  order  that  we  nu} 
raise  our  voice  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  and  endeavor  to  efface  tfe 
various  distortions  of  history,  the  various  distortions  of  truth,  atn^i 
that  subtle,  specious  reasoning  which  has  been  introduced  here  m 
this  committee  room  by  our  Magyar  friends  in  order  that  they  nngl" 
throw  sand  into  your  eyes  and  in  order  that  they  might  deceive  the 
American  public  at  large  in  regard  to  those  issues  which  arc  at  j^t^J^^, 
on  the  other  side  and  which  are  at  stake  as  well  in  this  coimtn  "^ 
ours. 

The  political  questions  arising  out  of  the  situation  in  Hun^fv  ar^ 
quite  easy  to  determine  if  we  go  back  to  a  few  basic  definition^ 
What  is  or  what  was  this  country  that  was  known  as  Hungw}; 
There  have  been  certain  unscrupulous  men  not  only  in  these  Unit^ 
States  but  elsewhere  in  the  world  who  have  traded  wonderfully  "P*^" 
this  word  "  Hungary,"  and  who,  because  certain  people  came  from 
this  geogi'aphical  designation  known  as  Himgary,  fliese  unscrupul"": 
men  had  thought  to  claim  them  in  that  generic  term  *'  Himpwia"'^ 
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Vhat  is  a  Hungarian,  or  what  was  a  Hunfarian  t  A  person  who  came 
'rom  the  geographical  area  known  as  Hungary.  He  was  either  a 
Magyar,  he  was  either  a  Slav — ^that  is,  a  Slovak,  Serb,  or  a  Croat — 
)r  he  was  a  Roumanian.  In  some  instances  he  was  a  Grerman,  who 
.ame  froia  tiie  German  settlement  in  Slovakia  or  in  Transylvania. 
There  never  was  such  a  thingas  a  homogeneous  Hungary  inhabited 
>T  a  homogeneous  nation.  j?hese  various  nations  have  inhabited 
[lunsary  from'  times  immemorial,  and  the  Magyars  were  the  last 
leople  to  enter  Hungary.  These  peoples  forjnecTone  polyglot  State. 
This  polyglot  State  until  almost  tne  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
)ecause  of  these  various  nations  which  spoke  different  languages,  em- 
)loyed  the  Latin  language  in  its  transactions  of  government,  the 
Latin  language  was  used  in  its  parliament,  and  the  Latin  language 
ivas  used  m  the  law  courts.  This  condition  continued  down  to  the 
lose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  under  Joseph  the  Second,  the 
tniperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  great  movement  for  Germanizing 
\v  rorce  all  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  was  endeavored  to  be 
•ut  into  effect. 

Under  the  sti-ess  of  the  Germanizing  movement,  the  Magyar 
[wople  began  to  receive  the  idea  that  they  ought,  in  that  geographic 
l>art  knoAvn  as  Hungary,  or  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen,  to  seek  to 
Magj-arize,  and  immediately  after  the  French  Revolution,  when 
\\w  new  ideas  liegan  to  pervade  Europe,  and  the  question  of  nation- 
ility  began  to  assert  itself,  from  that  day  begins  the  idea  of  a 
Magryar  imperialism,  and  from  that  day,  accentuated  later  on  by 
he  effort  ot  Louis  Kossuth,  which  effort  has  been  misrepresented  in 
^hese  United  States,  and  which  modern  scholarship  has  sought  to 
vct  right — American  scholarship  among  other  scholarships — ^the 
MagA'ars  sought  to  efface  all  tlie  other  nations  which  had  been  on 
I'ery  friendly  tenns  in  centuries  past,  inhabiting  a  common  country, 
mci  sought  to  Magyarize  these  other  nations,  a  terrible  task  in  it- 
#lf  and  a  most  brutal  one,  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  if  the 
tnjth  were  known,  that  is  if  Magyar  statistics  did  not  lie,  being 
irmde  by  the  government,  probably  8,000,000  people  were  seeking 
to  rob  12,000,(W0  people  of  their  language,  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems, of  their  part  of  the  government,  and  were  simply  trying  to 
?fface  every  vestige  of  their  national  tradition  and  impose  upon 
them  a  false  idea  that  they  were  Magyars. 

This  situation  continued  down  to  1867  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
ess,  because  up  to  that  time  the  Magyars  were  immediately  subject 
to  the  government-  of  Vienna.  In  1867  the  Hapsburg  ruler,  Francis 
lc>?=)eph,  saw  that  the  Magyars  were  so  obstreperous  that  it  was  time 
fhat  he  relented,  that  he  should  permit  them  to  have  their  say,  and 
>o  the  old  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
^ne  part  ruled  from  Vienna  and  the  other  part  ruled  from  Buda 
pest.  The  famous  Saxon  slateman.  Bach,  who  got  up  this  wonderful 
plan  of  dualism,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  being  put  ihto  practice 
imde  this  wonderfully  humame  statement.  Turning  to  the  German 
niler  from  Vienna,  he  said  "You  will  take  care  or  your  hordes" — 
iieaning  the  Slovaks— "and  of  course," — turning  to  the  Magyar 
ruler,  "you  will  take  care  of  your  hordes  from  Budapest."  And 
they  have  been  quite  true  to  that  famous  injunction.  They  have 
treated  these  subject  peoples  in  all  times  as  hordes. 
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It  was  quite  amusing  yesterday  to  hear  the  justification  for  dttt- 
ism  as  it  was  explained  here,  that  the  Magyars  under  the  situatitA 
-did  what  they  thought  was  best.  Yes,  because  thev  Imew  thst  thej 
would  have  power  in  their  hands  to  proceed  to  efface  these  nation 
that  inhabit  the  common  country,  and  that  they  would  make  ooe 
Magyar  Empire  out  of  this  country,  whidi  was  never  in  a  poptiuc 
to  assume  the  Magyar  language,  a  non- Aryan  language,  which  i^ 
strange  to  their  ears,  which  is  difficult  for  them  to  learn,  which  h^ 
absolutely  no  significance  in  education  or  culture  because  it  is  pnr- 
tically  limited  to  a  nation  of  8,000,000  pec^le  in  the  heart  of  Euiv|f 
who  are  foreigners  there. 

Now,  if  we  once  set  in  our  minds  this  picture  of  the  former  Hun 
garjr ,  namely,  a  country  or  area  which  is  inhabited  by  four  gr?*^ 
nations,  nations  which  have  an  independent  history,  which  hate  an 
independent  culture  entirely  distinct  from  anj^thing  4;hat  is  Mapir. 
then  we  can  readily  see  the  false  reasoning  which  has  been  p^e8ent^a 
there  and  through  which  false  reasoning  you  have  been  asked  to  *» 
vour  part  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  this  conglomeration  calW 
iHungary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  integrity  of  Hungan 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  integrity  of  the  Magyar  nation,  pi 
nobody  is  seeking  to  deprive  the  Magyar  nation  of  its  int^ity 
But  the  whole  civilized  world  is  raising  its  voice  against  permittiw 
8,000,000  Magyars  comprising  the  Magyar  nation  to  impose  their 
l)rutal  system  of  government,  a  system  which  means  denationalia- 
tion,  carried  on  in  the  most  brutal  fashion.  That  system,  of  couref. 
was  overthrown  by  this  war  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  worl<l 
are  bound  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be  resurrected. 

Now,  in  this  connection  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  to  thr 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  New  York  World  under  date  of 
Sunday,  August  10,  1919,  under  caption,  *'  To  the  American  Nation 
Heal  facts  about  Hungary,"  and  signed  by  the  "  American  com- 
mittee for  the  relief  of  Hungary."  It  seems  that  the  title  of  thb 
American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary  is  a  misnomer. 

I  quote  from  this  article : 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hun^ry's  side  of  A? 
story  that  this  Infortnation  should  be  welcomed  by  every  fair-minded  dtitf? 
^f  this  country. 

I  wish  to  add  to  my  previous  remarks  in  regard  to  the  definitiffi 
•of  "  Hungary,"  the  way  this  term  is  abused,  and  refer  to  this  ibo« 
through  this  entire  article,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  America 
public  is  deceived. 

In  the  Magrar  language  there  is  no  term  at  all  for  an  equiatet 
of  the  term  ''Hungary "  In  other  words,  they  call  the  cooBtrj 
Magyar-Orsza^,  meaning  the  country  of  the  Magyars,  and  raider 
that  term  they  include  Slovakia,  they  include  Transylvania,  that  par* 
inhabited  by  the  Roumanians,  and  they  include  the  southern  parts- 
Oroatia,  Slovania,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Magyar  lan^age  tliey  do  not  wcopiip 
at  all  that  ancient  term  "  Hungary,"  which  means  simply  a  ewcninfi 
ical  area  ruled  by  a  common  sovereign;  and  therefore,  when  thfij 
speak  of  Hungarians  they  usually  fail  to  explain  that  they  mean  toj* 
body  who  comes  out  of  Hungary,  but  they  try  to  impress  von  ^^ 
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:he  fact  that  "  Magyar  "  is  synonymous  with  "  Huiigary,"  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  synonymous  at  all.  It  means  that  the 
kf agyars  form  but  one  portion  of  Hungary,  that  they  number  about 
1.000,000  out  of  the  20,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country,  that 
Jieir  interests  are  entirely  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
copulation,  because  this  population  demands  self-determination,  and 
;hey  demand  that  they  work  out  their  own  destiny.  They  have  been 
Icing  this  in  the  United  States  continuously  by  talking  about  Hun- 
^rians. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  how  generally 
\re  these  8,000,000  Magyars  distributed  over  what  we  understand  to 
)o  Hungary? 

^Ir.  SvARc.  I  shall  explain  that.  In  this  very  article  appearing  on 
August  10  in  the  New  York  World  is  the  following  statement,  and 
[  quote  it  at  this  point  in  order  that  I  may  use  their  own  figures : 

Life  and  time  mingled  the  various  races  in  Hungary  incessantly.  Other 
[Jiinjrling:8  were  accentuated  during  tlie  eighteenth  century,  and  as  one  finds 
them  now  side  by  side,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  Orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  memt>ers  of  five  or  six  nationalities, 
if  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  is  wholly  Magyar,  85  per  cent,  and  north- 
ern Hungary,  Which  is  indeed  almost  entirely  Slovak,  76  per  cent,  the  races 
are  so  intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  unbroken  territory  from 
any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed  territories  with  no  clear 
racial  majority  in  them. 

I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  the  sincerity  of  a  statement  of 
this  type,  which  admits  that  in  the  Danubian  plain,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  onlv  part  that  is  essential  Magyar,  where  they  admit  that 
85  per  cent  oi  the  people  are  Magyars,  even  in  this  vast  Danubian 
plain  15  per  cent  of  the  population  belong  to  other  races  and 
nationalities. 

Senator  Pomerbne.  Approximately  what  portion  of  the  territory 
is  that? 

ilr.  SvARc.  I  will  show  you  the  map  which  they  presented  here 
yesterday    It  is  practically  this  part  here 

Senator  Knox.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Which,  according  to  their  own  claim,  would  be  about 
20  per  cent  of  old  Hungary.  They  do  not  use  the  word  "  Slovakia." 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  these  propagandists,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Ma^'ar  Government  sitting  at  Budapest,  to  endeavor  all  through 
these  years  to  efface  that  word  "Slovak."  Then  they  have  the 
effrontery  to  come  into  this  committee  room,  as  they  did  yesterday, 
and  to  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  situation  there  is  similar 
to  the  situation  in  the  United  States  pertaining  to  Texas  or  to 
f*alifornia;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  trying  to  do  over  there 
^^'ith  those  people  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  these  United  States, 
to  make  the  nation  homogeneous.  I  think  that  if  they  were  sincere, 
a  better  comparison  and  parallel  would  be  to  compare  the  situation 
to  that  in  Switzerland,  where  three  nations  or  peoples,  speaking 
three  languages,  live  side  by  side  and  manage  their  own  govern- 
Jnent.  That  would  be  the  truth.  But  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
ftr«  here  is  to  protest  against  any  such  comparison  as  comparing  the 
situation  over  there  in  Hungary  with  the  situation  in  the  United 
J5tates  as  it  pertains  to  Texas  or  New  Mexico  or  California.  It  is 
nothing  of  tne  sort.  These  nations  in  Hungary  were  there  before 
the  Magyars  came. 
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And  another  point  against  which  we  protest,  that  is  contained  In 
this  advertisement,  is  the  claim  that  all  these  nations  that  art- 
seeking  the  right  of  self-determination  over  there  now  are  iiiuui- 
grants,  that  the  Magyars  were  there  first.  The  Magyars  have  set 
up  the  false  contention  that  they  were  the  aborigines.  I  do  nol 
think  it  requires  much  of  a  scholar  to  realize  the  fact  that  any  rare 
that  came  to  Europe  in  the  tenth  century,  is  far  from  being  the 
aboriginal  race  of  the  country,  because  we  Imow  that  the  great  migra- 
tions  took  place  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

We  also  know  this  fact,  that  the  Magyar  language,  as  far  as  it- 
terminology  is  concerned  which  relates  to  agriculture,  which  relate- 
to  the  home,  which  relates  to  the  marriage  state,  which  relates  u 
the  common  things  of  life  such  as  tools,  practically  all  in  the  tern:- 
in  the  Magyar  language  have  been  adopted  from  the  Slovak.  Tliai 
of  itself,  gentlemen,  is  significant,  because  no  nation  aboriginal  in  a 
country  borrows  its  common  words  from  a  nation  which  has  come 
in  in  later  years.  The  process  is  just  the  reverse.  And  when  they. 
before  you  here,  have  oeen  claiming  their  much-vaunted  cuUun?. 
that  culture  such  as  it  is  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  ii 
from  these  other  nations,  and  they  have  labeled  it  Magyar.  Tli  • 
extent  to  which  they  have  gone  along  these  lines  in  order  to  rob  tl.-' 
nations  which  have  lived  in  a  common  country  with  them,  of  their 
own  reputation  along  the  lines  of  civilization  and  culture,  is  af- 
parent  from  the  fact  that  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  they  woijl-i 
not  permit  the  Slovak  women  to  label  their  embroideries  as  Slovak 
embroideries,  but  insisted  that  they  be  labeled  as  HungarUn  em- 
broideries, again  fooling  the  public  with  that  term  "Hungarian" 
and  misleading  the  public. 

The  same  was  true  in  London,  where  they  refused  to  permit  tlrf 
Slovaks,  and  Austria  on  the  other  hand  refused  to  permit  the  Czec!.- 
to  label  their  exhibits  under  their  national  names.  In  this  robUr? 
of  reputation  these  two  plunderers,  the  Germans  of  Vienna  and  tk 
Magyars  of  Budapest,  have  persisted  in  all  these  years,  in  order  thai 
they  might  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  they  were  ruling  owi 
homogenous  nations;  that  Austria  was  German  and  that  Hungary 
was  Magyar,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  Hungarian,  a  thing  vhici 
meant  notliing  if  it  did  not  mean  the  fact  that  it  was  Magyar.  Xo» 
we  protest  against  this  misrepresentation  in  this  advertisement, 
which  seeks  to  show  that  the  Magyars  were  the  aboriginal  inhahit:»nt- 
of  Hungary,  and  that  these  other  nations  moved  in  there  like  a  i^ 
of  interlopers  many  centuries  afterwards  and  that  now  they  are  tr}- 
ing  to  rob  the  Magyars  of  their  country.  In  proof  of  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated,  I  refer  you  gentlemen  to  the  books  of  Seton  Wataoc 
Eacial  Problems  in  Hungary,  and  Political  Corruption  in  Hiifi* 
gary,  and  the  work  of  Seton  Watson  on  the  Jugoslav  questioa 
I  also  refer  you  to  the  work  of  Emily  Green  Balch  on  Our  Sio; 
vak  Fellow  Citizens.  Emily  Green  Balch  is  an  American,  w 
she  discusses  the  problem  oi  our  Slovak  fellow  citizens  both  bei« 
in  the  United  States  and  on  the  other  side,  where  she  has  \^ 
an  opportunity  to  view  them.  Every  impartial  observer  and  scboUr 
in  Hungary  has  condemned  the  governmental  system  over  there, 
the  system  of  denationalization,  and  condemned  that  colosal 
humbug  that  the  Magyars  have  been  circulating  over  the  world,  in 
stating  that  they  are  a  chivalrous,  procrressive,  liberty-loving  people- 
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rhej'  have  some  laws  on  the  statute  books,  but  they  never  enforce 
hem.  They  have  those  laws  on  the  statute  books  in  order  that  they 
nay  refer  to  ^em  when  the  occasion  arises,  in  order  that  they  may 
)e  able  to  deceive  somebody  by  claiming  that  they  have  such  and 
mch  a  law. 

The  astounding  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  their 
constitution  is  akin  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  constitution.  I  ask  you  gen- 
lemen,  what  do  you  think  of  such  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  they  for  instance  do  not  know  what  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus is?  I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  that  statement  when  you  con- 
dder  the  fact  that  no  editor  over  there  has  ever  been  safe  who  dared 
0  defend  the  rights  of  his  nationality,  but  almost  without  trial,  un- 
ler  the  guise  of  a  trial,  was  sent  to  jail  time  after  time,  and  that 
newspapers  have  been  fined  so  that  their  financial  resources  were  ex- 
lausted,  so  that  they  would  have  to  stop  finally  from  sheer  exhaus- 
:ion?  I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  callmg  that  constitution  akin  to 
in  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  when  a  nation  -like  the  Slovaks,  com- 
prising about  3,000,000  souls,  were  only  able  to  send  four  representa- 
ives  to  the  Diet  at  Budapest,  and  were  only  able  to  do  it  once  when 
liey  used  all  the  power  that  they  could  summon  together  in  order  to 
)ring  about  a  proper  campaign  ?  I  ask  you  what  do  you  think  of  a 
situation  concerning  electoral  laws  under  which  one-sixth  of  the  pop- 
ilation  are  graciously  permitted  to  elect  about  4  representatives 
k^'lion  they  ought  to  have  about  50? 

And  that  situation  also  pertains  to  the  Roumanians.  What  do 
^'ou  think  of  the  "  highly  chivalrous  "  Magyar  nation  that  officially 
So^  little  schoolboys  because  they  dare  to  recite  a  poem  entitled  "  I 
Am  Proud  that  I  Am  a  Roumanian,"  and  does  it  in  the  name  of  sav- 
ing the  State,  Then  these  gentlemen  come  before  you  here  and  try 
lo  tell  you,  and  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  you  that  the  Magyar  Gov- 
Mnment  over  there — ^they  say  Hungarian  Government,  but  it  is  the 
Magyar  Government — is  trymg  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  Hun- 
gary akin  to  that  in  the  United  States  where  we  try  to  show  our  im- 
niigiant  peoples  that  they  ought  to  know  the  English  language. 
Over  there  they  are  trying  to  tell  the  Roumanian,  who  has  occupied 
those  hills  of  Transylvania  from  a  time  long  before  the  nomadic 
Magyar  came  onto  the  Danubian  Plain,  that  he  must  forget  his  won- 
lerful  i-omance  language  and  that  he  must  learn  that  language  which 
ixisoiinds  in  Turkey  and  in  Finland,  but  which  resounds  in  only  a 
few  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  telling  him  that  he  must  cut  off 
Ills  intellectual  relationship  with  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Portuguese  and  the  French,  and,  if  you  please,  with  the  English- 
fnan,  and  that  he  must  limit  himself  to  the  oarbaric  language  which 
?uts  him  off  from  intellectual  relationship  with  the  greatest  and  best 
in  the  world,  past  as  well  as  present?  What  do  you  think  of  these 
men  who  have  the  effrontery  to  come  before  you  and  claim  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  them  at  Budapest  to  tell  the  Slovak,  "  You 
must  not  learn  the  Slovak  or  any  other  Slav  language,  but  you  must 
leain  the  Magyar  lan^age,  and  you  must  at  once  sever  your  intel- 
lectual relationship  with  almost  200,000,000  people  in  this  world, 
Mid  with  literatures  which  run  back  for  20  centuries,  that  you 
must  cut  off  your  intellectual  relationship  with  literature  which  runs 
back  to  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  you  must  learn  this  language  of  ours 
^hich  affords  you  intellectual  relationship  with  practically  10,000,000 
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people  only  "?    Those  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  protest  againn 
here. 

I  know,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  am  taking  up  consider- 
able of  your  time  here.  I  want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  yet 
hurriedly  cover  the  ground  in  order  to  reply  to  certain  statement.- 
that  have  been  made  here.    I  am  coming  down  to  most  recent  eveni- 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  o\^n 
foreign  policy  and  her  army.  Gentlemen,  you  recall  a  certain  Dr. 
Dumba  who  was  once  the  minister  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Unitnl 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Ambassador.  I  mention  Dr.  Dumba  as  an  example  of 
how  far  the  Magyar  controls  the  diplomatic  situation  in  the  dual 
empire.  Dr.  Dumba  was  a  Magyar,  and  I  want  to  say  right  hen. 
and  it  can  not  be  successfully  contradicted,  that  it  was  the  policy  <»f 
Austria-Hungary  to  fill  her  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  with 
Magyars.  I  have  just -come  from  the  other  side,  and  the  common 
complaint  over  there  was  that  nobody  had  any  opportunity  to  sen* 
Austria-Hungary  abroad  unless  he  was  a  Magyar.  That  iv'cus:iti<>" 
was  made  by  Germans  as  well,  and  if  you  will  look  up  the  rest  of  the 
representatives  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States,  both  in 
diplomatic  and  consular  positions,  you  will  discover  that  almost  in- 
variably they  have  been  Magyars. 

Senator  Knox.  What  about  Baron  von  Hengelmueller,  who  w.i* 
here  for  so  many  years  representing  Austria-Hungary.  Was  he  a 
Magyar  ? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  In  the  statement  which  these  gentlemen  piv- 
sented  to  you  here  yesterday  in  the  form  of  a  brief  they  ^idiclll^i 
the  idea  of  the  empire  of  Svatopluk,  and  said  it  was  probably  3 
myth.  The  fact  is  that  the  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  sin«>e 
before  the  Magyars  came,  and  have  preserved  their  language  ani 
nationality  and  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  it  to-day,  and  will  pn- 
serve  it  because  they  are  going  to  be  free.  Yet  these  Magyars  h\y^ 
been  telling  us  that  the  empire  of  Svatopluk  was  a  myth.  '  I  do  n^^t 
care  if  it  is  a  myth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  their* own  kingdoh^ 
of  Arpad  is  a  myth,  for  "  Arpad  "  in  Magyar  means  a  leader.  an<i 
their  history  has  been  made  to  suit  the  occasion.  But,  gentlenio!^ 
we  are  dealing  with  modern  facts.  The  fact  is  that  the  S!oT*k 
mation  is  there,  and  in  their  own  Magyar  advertisement  they  say  \h 
Slovak  nation  is  a  compact  body  which  numbers  76  per  cent  of  upp-T 
Hungary.  Now  if  76  per  cent  of  the  population  of  upper  Himirin 
are  composed  of  Slovaks,  then  I  think  there  is  a  Slovak  nation  th»'r? 
that  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  Slovak  nation,  under  our  u\^ 
of  what  constitutes  self-determination,  ought  to  have  the  right  ol 
self-determination. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  including  the  Czechs? 

Mr.  SvARC.  No;  just  the  Slovaks  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  many  in  number  would  that  76  i)er  ♦•en^ 
be? 

Mr.  SvARC.  It  is  hard  to  say,  because  the  statistics  over  there  ni>' 
quite  deceptive.  I  want  to  speak  in  this  connection  about  Mag^ur 
statistics. 

Senator  Knox,  That,  I  understand,  is  predicated  on  the  statenien* 
made  by  Count  Aponyi,  is  it? 
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Mr*  SvARC.  Yes ;  Count  Aponyi  also  made  the  same  statement. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  told  that  in  making  that  statement  he  had 
reference  to  4  or  5  counties  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  not  to  the  18 
or  19  counties  which  compose  the  entire  upper  section  of  Hungary. 
Do  you  know  how  that  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  SvAHC.  Yes.  We  shall  present  a  brief  here  which  will  contain 
statistical  data,  with  comments  on  the  sources  of  our  statistics,  in 
order  to  show  you  how  the  various  counties  of  upper  Hungary  or 
Slovakia  are  constituted  with  regard  to  population. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  how  all  of  them  are  constituted. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  we  will  have  before  us  the  proportions  of 
Hungarians  and  Slavs  in  Upper  Hungary,  all  of  it? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  Now,  they  themselves  admit  in  this  article  that 
in  Slovakia  or  Upper  Hungary  76  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Slo- 
vaks. I  suppose  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  though  I 
sometimes  doubt  it. 

Right  here,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  population  and  the  pro- 
portion of  population  of  Magyars  and  Slavs,  let  me  touch  upon  the 
iiucstion  of  a  plebiscite.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  these  gen- 
t  Icnien  are  wonderfully  anxious  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  taken  in 
Hungary  in  order  to  determine  the  question  where  these  people  want 
to  belong.  In  a  country  that  usually  neld  elections  under  the  presence 
of  gens  d'armes  and  the  military  forces,  in  a  country  where  it  wasper- 
fectlv  proper  to  get  the  population  drunk  with  whisky  in  order  to 
got  the  right  expression  of  suffrage,  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  secret  vote,  where  a  man  comes  to.  the  polls  and  shouts 
out  the  name  of  his  candidate,  in  a  country  where  a  meager  portion 
of  the  male  population,  subject  to  a  certain  property  requirement,  are 
permitted  to  vote,  in  a  country  that  always  did  violence  to  the  expres- 
sion or  probable  expression  of  the  voters,  or  those  who  may  have  been 
voters,  m  a  country  where  the  elections  were  the  scandal  of  the 
entire  world,  in  a  country  where  a  few  feudal  magnates  practically 
ran  the  entire  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  popular  masses — in 
such  a  country,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  queer  that  suddenly  these  repre- 
sentatives come  here  and  appeal  to  us  that  these  people,  the  common 
people  there,  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  a  thing  they  never  did  in 
their  lives,  in  order  to  determine  their  own  destiny?  I  will  tell 
vou  why  they  want  it  done.  You  can  imagine  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country  where  the  ruling  element  has  tried  to  rob  these 
people  of  their  own  tongue,  of  their  national  traditions.  The  first 
J^tep  in  such  a  process  is  to  stultify  these  people.  The  process  of 
stultification  comes  even  involuntarily,  because  when  j-ou  seek  to 
rob  a  person  of  his  mother  tongue,  you  can  easily  imagine  the  result. 
Put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  that  person.  Suppose  that  now  to-day 
you  were  suddenly  ordered  that  you  must  learn  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage; that  you  must  not  talk  English.  Suppose  you  are  prevented 
from  reading  English  books,  from  subscribing  to  English  news- 
papers. Suppose  that  the  road  to  you  is  closed  to  public  preferment; 
in  other  words,  you  are  a  pariah,  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  land  of 
your  fathers.  Under  that  condition,  I  ask  you,  what  sort  of  intel- 
lectual outlook  does  a  nation  develop?  A  very  sad  and  a  very  bit- 
ter one. 
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Senator  Pomeren^.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  are  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  there  ? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Those  were  the  conditions  when  the  armistice  wa> 
entered  into,  and  those  were  the  conditions  in  Hungary  when  th»- 
armistice  was  entered  into — worse  than  that,  because  they  wor* 
under  a  people  who  tried  to  oppress  them.  Not  only  that,  but  tlw^ 
sent  a  lot  of  carpetbaggers  into  the  country,  strangers,  becaiuw  t^ 
Slovak  communities  did  not  know  a  word  of  Magyar,  and  thr} 
had  to  have  Magyar  officers  in  there  in  order  to  make  this  "  honir. 
geneous"  nation  which  they  are  claiming.  In  addition  to  tbr-- 
carpetbag  officials  they  sent  in  there,  they  proceeded  to  rob  t  • 
church,  and  when  I  say  the  church  I  mean  the  Protestant  Chun^. 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cfhurch,  and  the  Uniate  Church.  The  (tnvA 
Orthodox  Church  or  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  they  would  n- ' 
tolerate  at  all.  They  said  they  are  pan-Slav  churches,  and  tl^- 
churches  in  this  land  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  handmaid<  "f 
Magyar  politics,  and  no  priest  was  permitted  to  preach  in  a  pari-:, 
if  he  was  not  patriotically  correct,  and  that  meant  that  he  had  to  <• 
a  traitor  to  his  own  people;  that  he  had  to  stifle  within  his  brei'^ 
his  own  patriotic  ideals  and  his  own  duty,  and  in  that  way  the- 
corrupted  the  word  of  God  so  that  they  made  nothing  but  slaves  "* 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  divinely  ordained  and  divinely  inspire 
leaders  of  their  nations. 

So  they  murdered  the  education,  they  murdered  the  nobility  -f 
the  work  of  God,  they  reduced  political  office  to  a  thraldom,  au' 
then  stop  and  think  what  it  means  to  a  nation  after  you  ha^e  ri 
off  the  opportunity  for  that  nation  to  gain  a  free  education,  niw: 
you  have  cut  them  off  from  the  advice,  from  the  leadership  of  't> 
spiritual  leaders,  when  you  make  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  c»^n 
tingent  upon  the  fact  that  a  man  is  the  greatest  traitor  that  can  t** 
produced  in  a  nation ;  and  when  you  send  special  envoys  to  the  1V> 
at  Rome,  demanding  that  no  priest  shall  be  sent  to  the  United  Stau- 
to  a  Slovak  community  unless  that  priest  is  patriotically  corr?-:. 
you  gentlemen  can  imagine  the  situation.  In  this  brief  that  we  a^* 
going  to  submit,  if  you  will  permit  us,  because  it  is  going  to  take » 
few  days  to  get  the  document,  we  will  bring  you  a  document  fr^l 
the  ministry  at  Budapest,  which  sought  to  fasten  on  the  SIo^*^ 
communities  in  the  United  States,  composed  of  immigrants  fr"' 
Hungary,  only  such  priests  as  the  high  politicians  in  Budapest  ^oii 
permit,  and  that  came  out  as  an  order  some  years  ago. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  came  out  as  an  order  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  SvARC.  This  order  was  an  order  of  the  Hungarian  Govern 
ment  to  certain  bishops  of  the  church  in  Hungary,  that  when  ti)«7 
sent  priests  to  the  United  States  they  should  select  certain  men  f'  ■ 
these  positions,  that  in  this  manner  they  should  cooperate  with  i 
Austro-Hungarian  consuls.  Mind  you,  that  they  should  coopemf- 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  consuls  in  regard  to  getting  pr"l>:' 
information  about  the  situation  in  these  parishes  in  the  United  >W^' 
If  there  ever  was  a  blow  struck  at  religion,  if  there  ever  was  sik^j  * 
thing  as  degradation  of  religion,  what  do  you  think  of  an  A^^"" 
Hungarian  consul,  irrespective  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belonr- 
informing  the  officers  of  the  church  abroad  as  to  certain  poliii';^ 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  so  that  those  people  abroad  nu}'  -^ 
guided  in  the  selection  of  proper  priests  for  these  positions  I   i^. 
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went  so  far  as  to  have  a  Uniate  bishop  appointed  for  the  United 
States.  Gentlemen,  the  truth  has  not  yet  been  half  told  about  the 
dastardly  work  they  have  been  carrying  on  here.  We  talk  about  a 
paltry  $6,500  for  these  advertisements  that  they  have  inserted  in 
the  newspapers.  In  all  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  even  prior  to 
this  war,  they  have  spent  a  CTeat  deal  more.  They  have  tried  to 
corrupt  our  electorate  in  the  United  States  in  order  that  it  should 
serve  the  interests  of  Hungary,  because  all  this  was  being  done  by 
Hungarians,  and  I  am  talking  now  of  government  of  Budapest. 
They  sent  a  flag  over  here  inscribed  "  Magyar,  be  ever  loyal  to  your 
fatherland,"  and  with  this  flag  they  sent  also  some  soil  from  Hun- 
gary, and  they  had  that  flag  traveling  throughout  the  communities 
m  tne  United  States. 

I  ask  you  who  represent  this  great  and  glorious  country  of  ours 
what  do  you  think  of  the  force  which  seeks  to  divide  our  citizenship 
along  such  lines,  which  seeks  to  make  those  men  who  have  entered 
into  our  American  citizenship  loyal  only  to  the  country  of  their 
birth.  We  have  been  talking  about  divided  citizenship,  about  the 
dangers  that  threaten  our  country,  and  for  years  these  people  have 
been  doing  it.  That  has  been  the  propaganda  which  they  have  been 
spreading  here,  and  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  German  propaganda. 
There  is  only  one  loyalty  that  American  citizens  should  know,  and 
that  is  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  the  purpose  of  all  that  to  prevent  Ameri- 
canization ? 
Mr.  SvARc.  Yes ;  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  it. 
Senator  Harding.  Why  was  the  priesthood  employed? 
ilr.   SvARC.  Because  the  priesthood  was  the  only  element  that 
could  reach  these  people.    It  was  political.    In  other  words,  every- 
thing that  they  have  done  has  been  for  one  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose has  been  the  Magyarization  of  the  country;  it  has  been  the  im- 
pression of  that  chauvinistic  imperialism  which  tried  to  make  this 
its  nation,  as  Hungarian-Magyar,  and  they  have  used  all  of  these 
means.    They  do  not  know  where  to  stop.    In  other  words,  they  get 
insane  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  nearly  12  o'clock,  and 
that  at  12  o'clock  we  shall  have  to  stop. 

Mr.   SvARC.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman.     May  I  ask  that  these 
advertisements  become  a  part  of  the  record,  with  your  consent? 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Mr.  Koref  f  is  here  as  my  colleague  and  he  wants 
to  be  heard. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  him  for  10  minutes. 
Senator  Swanson.  And  they  can  file  additional  briefs? 
The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

]Vf  r.  Svarc.  Just  a  tew  words  and  I  shall  close.  I  think  we  are 
all  agi'eed  as  to  the  great  principles  for  which  America  entered  this 
war.  We  have  loved  liberty  over  here,  we  have  loved  truth,  we  have 
loved  righteousness.  If  anything  disgusts  the  Americans  it  is  when 
we  discover  that  we  have  been  overreached,  that  we  have  been  wil- 
fully deceived,  that  people  have  misrepresented  things  to  us,  that 
thev  have  distorted  the  truth.  Under  these  conditions  I  know  there 
must  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  We  who  have  come  from  the  other 
side,  or  whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  come  from  the  other  side, 
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have  been  close  to  the  situation  over  there.  We  are  Americans  be- 
cause of  destiny  through  the  force  of  conditions,  economic,  if  you 
E lease,  the  love  of  freedom.  That  has  brought  us  over  here.  Thank 
rod  the  time  has  come  when  the  situation  over  there,  because  t*f 
that  tremendous  flood  in  the  progress  of  history,  has  simply  wipeJ 
out  the  old  order  and  has  set  up  a  new  condition  of  affairs.  Tltf 
treasure  that  we  have  spent,  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers  that  we 
have  sacrificed — all  these  tremendous  sacrifices  will  have  been  m 
vain,  if  you  gentlemen  through  your  action  here  do  anything  whifh 
will  seek  to  restore  that  old  order  of  things,  which  made  tkit 
economic,  that  political  slavery  over  there  possible.  I  know  that 
you  are  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  m 
that  you  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  nui 
only  our  brave  men,  but  by  those  other  brave  men  who  have,  in  th" 
face  of  great  opposition,  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  proudly  walke»I 
to  the  gallows,  who  have  proudly  stood  up  against  a  wall  to  be  sh^r 
down  as  traitors — not  as  traitors,  but  as  defenders  of  the  cause  wliich 
represented  the  liberty  and  the  brighter  future  of  their  people. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  found  under  existing  conditions  lier^ 
the  greater  opportunity  for  which  you  came? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Oh,  I  was  born  here. 

Senator  Harding.  Can  you  speak  for  those  who  came? 

Mr.  SvARC.  I  have  been  on  the  other  side,  so  that  I  know  of  tbar 
greater  opportunity. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Knox.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  natiT^ 
born  American  citizen? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  thank  you. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

[From  The  World,  Sunday,  August  10,   1919.] 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  NATION — ^REAL  FACTS  ABOUT  HUNGABY. 

The  Hungarian  situation  has  reached  a  stage  of  such  acutenesa  that  '^^ 
peace  conference  and  the  home  Governments  of  the  principal  Allies  as  v***' 
are  greatly  disturbed.  Ultimatums,  hurriedly  telegraphed  to  Roumanifit  <^ 
mandlng  a  modification  of  the  severe  terms  Imposed  on  the  Hungarians  ha^ 
proved  futile. 

Because  of  the  obdurate  attitude  of  the  Roumanians,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  central  Europe  has  been  upset,  making  It  impossible  to  forward  sappli*^ 
to  the  starving  populations. 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  England,  in  the  strongest  pr^i)^^ 
terms,  condemned  the  Roumanian  invasion  of  Hungary^s  capital  and,  accor^ 
to  cable  dispatches,  the  peace  conference  unanimously  demanded  the  wi'b- 
drawal  of  the  Roumanian  troops  from  Budapest  and  did  not  recogniae  Be* 
mania's  ultimatum  to  Hungary. 

And  now  that  it  has  been  so  fatefuUy  demonstrated  that  an  ally  of  the  alii^ 
may  commit  deeds  that  are  wrong,  the  "American  Committee  for  the  R^^^^fjJ; 
Hungary  "  would  like  to  state  a  few  facts  which  will  show  that  the  d^maai* 
of  Hungary's  neighbors  for  territory  are  wrong  as  well,  and  while  ba«i!  fi?^ 
racial  grounds,  are  clearly  imperialistic. 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hungary's  «Mr  o/  ^»' 
story  that  this  information  should  he  welcomed  hy  every  fair-minded  citi^m  * 
this  country. 

To  begin  with,  thousand-year-old  Hungary  has  been  in  the  coarse  of  It^  ^^ 
tory  a  great  power  for  good.  The  constitution  of  Hungary  la  as  old  m  '^ 
history.    Next  to  the  English,  the  Hungarian  constitution  Is  the  oldest  » 
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Exuope.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hungary  has  always  been  the 
classical  land  of  religioas  liberty.  As  far  back  as  1554  the  Transyliranian  Diet 
at  Torda  enacted  the  legal  equality  of  all  denominations  then  known  there. 
That  Hungary  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  fighting  the  Turks  and  pre- 
venting them  from  extending  their  rule  over  western  Europe  is  a  known  li^ 
torical  fact  Hungarian  music,  Hungarian  literature  and  art,  as  well  as 
Hungarian  scholarship,  have  contributed  to  a  large  extent  to  the  world's 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  enlightenment.  Hungarian  culture  has  an  Individ- 
aality  all  of  its  own.  Shall  it  cease  now?  Shall  Hungary  be  dismembered, 
vivisected,  annihilated? 

The  neighboring  nations  want  to  dismember  Hungary  on  racial  grounds, 
hut  what  are  the  facts? 

Thousand-year-old  Hungary  does  not  possess  any  provinces  conquered  by  the 
fwonl.  Her  frontiers  have  not  changed  for  ten  centuries.  The  country  is 
inhabited  by  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who  established  themselves  there  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  by  other  races  which  immigrated  there  in  later  times. 
Most  of  the  Germans  immigrated  as  colonists.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
an<*estors  of  the  Slovaks  of  today  were  admitted  from  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Morava,  Oder,  and  Vistula.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Ruthenians  made  a 
h:ibit  of  crossing  the  mountains  in  the  northeast  to  pasture  their  cattle  in 
Ubose  tracts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Hun- 
garians permitted  Roumanian  shepherds  from  Wallacha  and  Bulgaria  to  settle 
Id  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary.  The  number  of  the  Roumanians  and  Serbians 
increased  when  many  thousands  of  those  races  came  to  Hungary  in  order  to 
find  there  an  asylum  where  they  would  be  safe  from  Turkish  rule.  The  Hun- 
garians welcomed  them  and  made  them  feel  at  home  in  their  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  outstanding  historical  fact  that  those  parts  of  Hungary 
which  tchday  are  inhabited  by  various  nationalities  did  not  belong  originally 
*o  those  races,  but  have  been  populated  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Slovaks,  Ru- 
thenians, Roumanians,  Serbians,  and  Germans  through  immigration. 

The  other  outstanding  fact  is  that  not  only  has  Hungary  within  her  present 
limits  been  a  political  unit  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  but  her  territory 
is  perhaps  the  finest  natural  geographic  unity  in  Europe,  as  a  glimpse  at  the 
uuip  will  show.  Economically  her  parts  are  interdependent,  northern  Hun- 
I'ary  having  iron,  wood,  water  power;  central  and  western  Hungary  having 
wheat,  com,  pasture  grounds;  southeastern  Hungary  (Transylvania),  coal, 
salt,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  Each  section  ai^Mirently  is — economically  speaking — 
a  cripple ;  together  they  constitute  a  fine,  self-supporting  organisnu  Belonging 
ti>  the  same  river  system,  they  communicate  easily  with  each  other.  History 
has  been  the  interpreter  of  nature  when  she  created  and  preserved  the  politi- 
cal union  of  Hungary's  present  territory. 

Life  and  time  mingled  the  various  races  in  Hungary  incessantly.  Other 
minglings  were  accentuated  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  one  finds 
them  now  side  by  side.  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  members  of  five  or  six  nationalities. 
If  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  is  wholly  Magyar  (85  per  cent), 
and  northern  Hungary*,  which  is  indeetl  almost  entirely  Slovak  (76  per 
cent),  the  races  are  so  intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  un- 
broken territor:>'  from  any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed 
territories  with  no  clear  racial  majority  in  them. 

A  fair  solution  of  the  problem  in  Hungary,  therefore,  must  be  one  which 
conciliates  the  laws  of  geography  and  political  economy  and  the  deep  rooted 
result  of  historj-  with  the  just  demand  of  race. 

Of  course  imperialism  manufactures  its  own  apparently  just  rea>54>ns  to  ex- 
plain its  unprincipled  pretensions.  Hungary's  neljrhlwjrs  claim  that  the  nation- 
alities in  Hungary  have  been  oppressed.  There  is  no  simce  availaMe  to  refute 
here  this  accusation.  But  what  sort  of  an  oppression  could  It  have  b«t*n  that 
made  it  possible  for  all  these  races  to  increase  in  nunil>eis  to  keep  thrir  Inn- 
piage  and  national  individuality  during  seven  or  eight  c«  ntiiriei^  T^>es  this 
fact  not  show  rather  that  Mapjar  rule  was  not  only  not  oppn-ssive  hut.  on  the 
contrary,  liberal  and  generous?  Other  countries  in  Eun»i>e  have  durins  the 
past  centuries  forced  their  population  of  many  races  to  melt  together  nnd  be- 
come one  nation.  Hungary  permitted  all  of  its  inhabitants  to  keep  their  na- 
tionality, asking  them  only  to  be  good  Hungarian  citizens. 

And  the  majority  of  these  nationalities — the  Slovaks,  the  Roumanians,  the 
Serbs— do  not  want  to  cea.*<e  to  be  Hungarian.  It  is  the  land-o\^-ne^  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  their  imperialism,  which  urges  not  only  the  dismember* 
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ment  of  Hungary,  but  demands  territories  where  the  Magyar  raee  is  in  n*: 
jorlty  on  the  ground  that  some  of  their  own  nationality  live  there,  tliereby  ^ 
tending  to  subject  millions  of  Hungarians  to  foreign  rule. 

.Now,  Hungary's  problem,  If  a  lasting  peace  is  intended,  can  be   solve«J  «•;: 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  national  self-determination.       It    vi» 
violate  this  principle  to  permit  that  territories  should  be  shifted    from  «.it.- 
State  into  another  without  the  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  tbose  tt-:  r. 
tories. 

Indeed,  the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  would  be  as  great  an  Injustlo*  " 
that  of  Poland  was,  and  would  be  a  cause  of  economic  troubles  and  never  reti^ii . 
hostilities.  It  would  create  a  Magyar  Irridentism  much  worse  than  any  ..t 
dentism  known  heretofore,  because  the  oppression  and  subjugation  of  . . 
Magyar  people  would  take  place  at  the  very  time  when  Justice  to  tlie  nut'  a 
all  ties  has  been  recognized  a  fundamental  principle  of  world  politics. 

We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  Statt-^,  ' 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Anjori  t 
Nation  for  Justice  to  Hungary. 

Amebic  AN  Committee  fob  the  Relief  of  Hunoaby, 

Bebtalan  Bariva. 

Chairmfin. 
Abnoid  Somlyo. 
Correspondinff  Secretary. 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yobk  Citx. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  D.  EOBEIT. 

Mr.  KoREFF.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  i 

Senator  Fomerene.  Mr.  Koreff,  where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  KoREFF.  I  am  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  same  Magyars  who  came  here  yesterday  to  plead  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Hungary  are  the  Magyars  who  until  recently  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Middle  European  Plunderbund.    The  peace  conferen*> 
at  Versailles  compelled  them  to  disgo^e  the  subjugated  races,  to  w-t 
The  Slovaks,  the  Serbians,  and  the  Koumanians.    Twice  they  ook- 
spired  against  the  safety  of  the  civilized  world.    First,  when  the-r 
!rremier  Tisza  pushed  the  hand  of  Vienna,  and  by  this  action  starts: 
the  great  European  conflagration  which  even  reached  the  shore?  »»* 
this  country  and  necessitated  American  intervention  in  Europe.    Thr 
second  time,  when  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  seeing  that  the  Allies  aa«i 
the  United  States  stood  firmly  on  the  principle  of  self-determinaii.'C. 
for  these  subjugated  races  of  Hungary,  turned  Hungary  over  to  Utt 
forces  of  anarchy  in  order  to  scare  civilization  into  concession>  f  ■ 
the  real  political  factor,  to  the  only  potent  factor  in  Magj'ar  politi«>, 
the  Magyar  feudal  nobility  of  Hungary.    They  are  the  oiuy  owz^ 
interested  in  the  integrity  of  Hungary.    Eleven  millions  oi  n^c- 
Magyars  are  not. 

The  Magyars  are  basing  their  claims  on  their  so-called  historii^i 
rights,  yet  the  most  noted  Magyar  historians  have  discarded  ihoc 
historical  claims  as  belonging  into  the  realm  of  fables.    But  eren  if 
their  hist9rical   rights  were  of  a   stronger  fiber  they  could  ik»: 
strengthen  their  case  materially.    Historical  rights  of  nations  aif 
only  valid  as  long  as  they  don't  interfere  with  the  natural  rights  of 
others.     Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  defines  these  nat 
ural  rights  very  clearly :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident— 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  pieir  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern 
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Qents  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
he  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  oi  government 
>econies  destructive  of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
liter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  orffanizing  its  powers  in  such 
*orin,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  enect  their  safety  and 
lappiness."  From  the  standpoint  of  historical  right,  England's 
^laim  to  the  colonies  would  still  be  valid  had  not  the  supreme  will 
>f  the  colonists  established  a  natural  right  for  the  United  States  to 
>e  free.^  And  so  it  is  with  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary^  who  sought  and 
found  incorporation  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  right  of 
:ho  Slovaks  is.  not  only  based  on  their  right  as  autochthons,  as  abo- 
^grines,  who  occupied  their  present  location  since  time  immemorial, 
long-  before  the  first  Magyar  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  present  Hun- 
srary.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  self-determination  which  enti- 
tles' ipso  facto  76.6  per  cent  of  the  Slovak  population  of  Slovakia,  or, 
IS  the  Magyars  call  it.  Northern  Hungary,  to  declare  themselves  free 
and  seek  their  natural  affiliation  with  their  racial  brethren,  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia.  But  the  Magyars  purposely  confuse  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  with  the  oblifi[ations  of  a  subject. 

Among  the  Magyars  Uieinselves  there  are  two  groups  as  regards 
their  history.    One  group  still  clings  to  the  unreliable  history  of  the 
anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela,  while  another  group,  the  Neo- 
Magyars,  has  thrown  all  these  makeshift  "  emergency  "  stories  into 
discard  and  has  tried  to  rebuild  its  historv  on  the  result  of  the  re- 
search work  undertaken  by  the  Oriental  Academy  founded  in  1830 
by  Count  Szechenyi.    Modem  Magyar  historians  are  discarding  the 
fahle  of  Arpad  and  his  conquest  of  Hungary  as  one  of  the  many  in- 
explicable things  in  their  history.    The  main  reason  is  that  it  never 
happened.     Another  reason  is  that  of  the  original  Magyars,  who 
lielped  the  Germans  to  down  the  Greater  Moravian  Principality  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  no  more  are  left,  and  that  the  present 
Magyai'S  are  not  descendants  of  these  Magyars  of  the  ninth  century, 
but  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kumany  who  came  into  Hungary 
nt  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.    Vambery,  one  of  their  most  noted 
historians,  traces  these  Kumany  into  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.    They  belong  to  the  Ugro-Turanian  race.    These  Kumany  are 
very  much  like  the  Magyars  in  physical  appearance  and  other  com- 
mon characteristics.     Vambery  found  among  them  many  "  arpads," 
w]ii<'h  means  in  their  language  "  leader,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  "  arpad  "  led  them  from  Asia  to  Europe.    They  were  nomads, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  cattle  in  search 
of  grazing  grounds.    It  is  improbable  that  thej  entered  Hungarv  by 
the  northern  entrance,  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains.     Such 
entrance  would  have  been  too  cumbersome  for  wagons  and  cattle.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  followed  the  upstream 
route  of  the  Danube  River,  grazing  along  until  they  reached  the 
plains  of  present  Hungarv.     These  being  unoccupied  there  was 
nobody  to  resist  them,  and  tnus  they  took  possession  of  the  country. 

TheVe  never  was  any  dispute  as  to  the  Magyars  having  been 
nomads.  The  dispute  begins  where  their  historians  of  the  old  school 
trv*  to  convince  tne  student  of  history  that  the  Magyars  came  into 
Hungary  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  settled  down  after  con- 
quering the  country,  and  gave  it  immediately  a  constitution.    There 
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seems  to  be  no  question  whence  a  nation,  or  a  tribe,  without  any  fixt^j 
domicile,  gets  the  idea  of  constitutional  rights  and  oonstitutional 

§overnment.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Magyars  took  over  from  t'v 
lovaks  their  form  of  counts  government,  which,  to  the  present  \hu, 
probably  slightly  altered,  forms  the  spinal  column  of  the  Mai^jr 
State. 

Magyar  history  originated  when  the  question  of  a  written  hki<»r. 
became  a  burning  necessity  for  a  nation  which  yet  had  to  explain Im* 
it  happened  to  get  to  Europe.  Thus  their  history  turned  out  to  Iv : 
makeshift  without  either  archseological  or  ethnographical  foun<lnti»  • 
In  the  brief  presented  yesterday  by  the  representatives  of  the  "  Hi' 
garian- American  Federation  "there  are  some  very  weighty  contri 
dictions.  Where  Mr.  Pivany  stated  that  "  the  Bohemians,  or  CztvL* 
have  made  some  allusions  to  the  semimythical  Moravian  Empin-  •' 
Svatopluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have  extended  over  parts  of  nortlur 
Hungary  and  been  disrupted  by  the  incursion  of  the  Hungarian-  :*. 
the  ninth  century,  the  Slovaks,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  descendant-  ; 
Svatopluk's  Moravians;"  Dr.  Sekely  admits  that  "  there  were  oiilv  i 
few  iSlovaks,"  two  contradictory  statements,  both  in  the  same  britf 
How  serious  can  such  statements  be  taken? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  a  great  deal  lonf^^^r. 
but  I  shall  refrain  from  an3rthing  further  that  I  have  to  sav  to  Uv 
brief  which  you  have  so  very  kindly  said  you  would  pemut  u?  '• 
file.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  briefs  with  the  reporter. 
(The  briefs  referred  to  were  subsequently  submitted  and  are  In-f 
printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

To  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

May  it  please  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Ven  Svjr 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  American  by  birth,  of  Czech  descent,  a  lawyer  by  |»"f<»*i'=^ 
Mr.  O.  D.  Koreff  of  Pittsbiu^,  an  American  citizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  new8pM)er edi'* ' 
and  myself,  an  American  citizen  of  Slovak  birth,  represent  the  Slovak  Leipi*'  < 
America  and  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance,  which  have  branch  orptniMli^^B*  n 
more  than  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  privilege  it  has  extwded  i  '-' 
in  granting  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present  to  you  the  case  of  (>er^* 
Slovakia  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Magyar  Government.    Our  piupose  in  ^i»'«  ' 
appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate  with  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  rea^^ '- 
a  judicious  settlement  in  the  matter  entitled  '*The  Case  of  Hungary,"  and  fnrthf'' 
refute  and  correct  thd  vicious  and  misleading  statements  propounded  by  tht*  n-T*^ 
sentatlves  of  the  Magyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  before  your  honoiable )' ■ 
I  shall  be  very  brief  and  dwell  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situation  in '• 
United  States  and  leave  the  economical,  geographical,  and  historical  questions' a' •  ' 
ing  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situation  to  my  colleagues. 

1  believe  that  you  ought  to  know  something  about  the  Czecho-Slovik  peopl»' 
the  United  States.    The  Czecho-Slovaks  began  to  immigrate  into  the  UnitM  Mi'-' 
befor  the  Civil  War  and  many  of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  thji:  ^*-' 
These  Czecho-Slovaks  began  to  immigrate  to  our  shores  in  lanre  numben  prinHp*-: 
to  escape  the  hardsHips  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  JAssyy  *-- 
Austrian  Governments  and  to  esicape  military  service,  realizang  the  humiliari<«  ^^ 
the  insults  that  would  be  heaped  upon  them  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  ^>  '■* 
Magyar  and  Austrian  militaristic  lords. 

Siiice  the  presentation  of  the  Magyar  case  involves  Slovakia  more  vitaU.v  "»*J|^- 
does  the  Czechs,  I  shall  confine  myself  more  to  the  Slovak  people  in  tii»  ^^J^'^. 
a  subject  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  having  been  intimately  conflfcte'i  «"•'- 
them  for  many  years  in  various  mattera  and  being  a  Slovak  by  birth. 
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I  am  submitting  the  immigration  records  showing  the  Slovak  immi^tion  to  this 
luntiy  from  the  year  1906  to  1915,  during  which  years  their  immigration  was  larger 
lan  that  of  any  time. 

Number  immigrating  to  United  States. 


ear. 

W6 38,221 

)07 42,041 

K)8 16,170 

)09 22,516 

no 32,416 

HI 21,415 


Year. 

1912 25,281 

1913 27,241 

1914 25,819 

1915 2,069 


Total 252.641 


It  must  be  explained  here  that  many  Slovaks  who  came  into  this  coimtry  were  put 
own  on  the  immigration  books  as  Hungai^ians  or  Austrians  or  Poles  and  undoubtedly 
'ere  catalogued  as  such  by  our  immigration  officials.  There  is  sufficient  e\ddence 
tiat  this  is  a  fact,  so  that  if  we  would  say  that  from  the  year  1906  to  1915  the  number 
f  Slovaks  coming  here  were  about  350,000,  we  would  not  be  amiss  from  the  truth, 
"he  r'zecho-Slovak  population  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  approximately  about 
,00f),000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population  in  this  country.  Of  the  Czecho- 
tlovak  population,  about  75  per  cent  of  these  people  are  American  citizens.  They 
ive  principally  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
owa.  "West  Viiginia,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,. Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
rinrinia,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Many  of  the  Slovak  immigrants  as  a  result  of  the  oppressive  educational  system 

FHrating  against  them  under  the  Ma^'ar  Government  naturally  suffered  from  lack 
education.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  they  would  migrate  to  such 
?tatee  as  are  well  known  for  mines  and  factories  which  were  employing  imskilled 
aborers.  Many  of  these  immigrants,  however,  are  educated  men,  having  either 
tttended  or  graduated  from  Magyar  universities,  there  being  no  Slovak  universities, 
Old  therefore  possess  various  professions,  such  as  medicine,  law,  the  ministry,  etc., 
^Mle  many  oi  these  have  come  here  with  exceptional  business  training  as  well  as 
vith  a  variety  of  trades.  Many  of  these  business  men  have  engaged  in  various  enter- 
}Tiae8,  such  as  banking,  manufacturing,  and  along  other  commercial  lines.  They 
lave  been  exceedingly  successful  in  these  business  ventures,  and  a  result  a  number 
>f  them  have  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  while  others  are  in  fairly  good 
inandal  circumstances.  They  command  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
lousiness  world.  A  vast  number  of  Slovaks  coming  to  this  country  possess  exceptional 
knowledge  and  experience  in  agricultural  work.  The  compensation  for  this  character 
Df  work  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  present  war  has  been  exceedingly  inad- 
wjuate  for  the  labor  involved,  and  considering  the  number  of  hours  expended  in  this 
Idiid  of  work  and  the  little  opportxmity  afforded  for  advancement  in  this  character  of 
occupation  they  have  reframed  from  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  instead  have  turned  to  the  mines  and  factories,  where  the  wages  were 
better  and  the  hours  much  shorter.  The  mechanics  who  have  acquired  their  trades, 
iioi  only  a  branch  of  it  but  in  its  entirety  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hungary,  are 
now  employed  in  large  numbers  in  many  of  our  factories  and  have  been  extremely 
successful.  They  have-  become  assets  to  their  employers  as  a  result  of  their  thorough 
knowledge  and  training  in  their  particular  trades.  Many  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have 
^tablished  reputations  as  business  and  professional  men  and  further  as  artists  and 
musicians. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  keen  interest  in  our  political  life.  Two 
Members  of  the  present  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak  birth,  others  occupy  elective 
^i'i  appointive  political  positions,  while  still  others  hold  civil-service  places  in  nearly 
evory  arm  of  our  service  in  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  real  estate,  business, 
^^<i  personal  property.  Thousands  of  them  own  their  own  homes  which  is  a  fair 
^flication  that  they  nave  no  expectation  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  but 
^1  remain  here.  A  peat  deal  of  this  money  has  been  expended  for  the  buildfing  of 
churches  so  that,  for  instance,  to-day  there  are  170  Roman  Catholic  churches,  about 
^e\'^ngelical  ones,  some  Greek  Catholic,  and  a  few  churches  of  other  denominations, 
fhere  are  about  500  clergymen  connected  with  these  churches.  Nearly  every  church 
^Jipports  a  school  injwhich  an  elementary  course  is  prescribed  and  instructions  given 
"<Jth  in  the  English  and  Slovak  languages.  Many  of  these  churches  and  schools 
occumr  dty  blocKS  and  have  been  erected  at  a  great  expense.  They  are  a  credit  to 
uie  Slovak  people  of  this  country.  The  Slovaks  have  a  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  a  national  Slovak  home  for  the  immigrants,  all  supported  by  donations 
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and  how  they  would  deal  with  a  person  even  if  he  represented  a  great  and  powm! 
■country  like  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Magyar  Govemmf:  • 
representatives  in  this  country  prior  to  the*  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Sut« 
against  the  Central  Powers  carried  on  a  newspaper  and  personal  propaganda  camptir 
publishing  various  articles  in  their  newspapers  the  contents  of  wnicn  were  based  ui>'r 
false  theories  with  an  intention  to  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  our  countr 
The  articles  published  in  these  new^apers  as  well  as  the  personal  solicitatioD  nf  i\- 
Magyar  representatives  advised  the  Slovaks  and  the  Ma^ars  of  this  eountrj'  tn  «•• 
up  their  positions  or  go  out  on  strikes  in  factories  and  in  other  emplojTnent!  wh-^' 
war  implements  were  manufactured,  basing  their  arjjument  upon  the*preten*<'  i!u' 
these  war  instnunents  would  be  used  to  destroy  the  lives  of  their  Slovak  breth»'m  i. 
Hungary.  Articles  in  these  newspapers  and  the  influence  of  the  Magyar  aifpnt-  w^^ 
materially  responsible  in  causing  disorder  in  our  commercial  life  and  infitill*»<l  at. .' 
feeling  in  the  nearts  of  some  of  the  people,  that  they  had  reached  through  this  njrii.- 
against  our  country.  Their  activities  became  so  prominent  along  these  line?  that  k 
invest^tion  was  ordered  by  our  authorities  and  the  information  that  was  eatli'^f 
was  sufficiently  con\T.ncing  to  show  us  that  these  Magyar  agents  and  their  Mh-  w  ••• 
creating  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  this  country  and  that  they  were  just  as  l>ai]  a?  t»  ■'.' 
brothers  in  crime,  the  German  agents.    These  agents  were  plotters  and  schemer^ 

They  had  no  conscience  nor  any  decency  in  their  bod>.  It  was  their  obj*^!  t 
view  to  imdermine  our  Government.  They  stooped  ever  so  low  and  stopp*^i  r 
nothing,  no  matter  how  cruel  or  base  it  was.  Murder  was  in  their  heart«>.  Tl* » 
<»ncocted  schemes  to  blow  up  steamships  sailing  from  our  ports,  to  blow  up  i: 
splinters  our  factories  that  were  manufacturing  munitions.  The  destro>'in2  of  I  *• 
and  property  was  of  no  consequence  to  them  as  long  as  they  could  sen'e  their  cIowm  •- 
Emperor  Charles  and  their  Fatherland.  These  men  were  a  disgrace  to  this  |il»r.«-- 
country  of  ours.  When  our  representatives  had  made  their  investigation  autl  lj!-. 
their  report,  Dr.  Dumba,  ambassador  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Government  t<.  ♦'• 
United  States,  was  asked  by  our  Government  to  leave  tliis  country.  So  we  Am*  ri  y.- 
bid  this  gentleman  a  fond  farewell,  this  representative  of  a  supposedly  highlv  v\x\ui:  •: 
refined  and  humane  peoples.  An  article  published  in  the  New  Europe  of  Peon  »♦' 
19, 1918,  contains  a  newspaper  article  carried  by  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  a  Mag\*ar  news-pa; « r 
which  advises  the  carrying  on  abroad  of  a  violent  propaganda  in  the  intert^st  <>:  L* 
Magyars  and  the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of  money  necessary  to  that  en«i.   T  :• 


sentatives  and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary  and  signed  **The  Al -r 
can  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Hungary';  Bertalan  Barna,  chairman;  Arnold  ^hu 
corresponding  secretary;   665   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York   City."    This  now^pr-* 
advertisement  contains  absolute  misleading  statements  affecting  the  Slovak  aitu*; 
in  which  we  are  principally  interested.    The  other  nationalities  therein  mentv.' 
can  well  take  care  of  themselves  which,  no  doubt,  they  will. 

An  estimate  was  secured  by  me  from  the  manager  of  the  advertising  depam^  ; 
of  the  New  York  World  in  which  one  nf  these  ads  appeared  and  thp  amnunr :  - 
for  this  ad  was  exactly  $1,341.     In  other  words,  it  cost  approximately  <»i.^«' 
carry  the  above  advertisement  in  the  four  New  York  newspapers,    ^.'an  it  >w»  '^i' 
this  sum  of  money  was  part  of  the  money  that  was  intended  to  he  expended  a?  •j^*  *  • 
in  the  Pesti  Hirlap  for  foreign  propaganda  work  or  have  the  purse  strings  of  the  g^»'  •  "- 
ment  of  Bela  Kun  been  loosened  or  perhaps  the  pocket  books  of  the  Magw  U-'-i 
aristocracy  been  opened  to  confuse  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  peop^-J^' 
the  true  facts  concerning  the  dismemberment  of  the  former  Kingdom  nf  linPi.* 
Now,  we  behold  the  extraordinary  scene  of  witnessing  the  presence  of  represefi'j'    * 
of  these  Magyar  pe^^ple  in  this  room  of  the  Senate  Foreiirn  Relations  '^oraniineepl'*.  "'■  - 
for  justice  for  their  kinsmen.    These  representatives  do  not  ropreeent  the  Hunm"— 
They  are  Magyars  and  only  represent  the  Magyar  people.     It  seeiiiS  th*i  th**%  *.•• 
mislead  this  committee  as  to  whom  they  represent  and  it  is  cxident  thai  thry  1j  ■ 
done  this  in  order  to  get  their  case  before  your  committee.     It  has  been  a  w^  '••• 
to  me  that  they  have  not  walked  into  this  room  arm  in  arm  with  the  aevnti  ♦! '" 
Kaiser  and  his  Var  lords,  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  ana  ihf^  .u-'  • 
of  Leriine  and  Trotaky  and  endeavored  to  palm  these  culprits  on*  your  n^mmf''  - 
and  have  them  heard  as  to  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  whicn  their  Asiatic  an»i  K-'" 
pean  possessions  have  been  taken  away  from  their  Governments.    The  \lag>ir  •* ' 
plaint  against  the  dismemberment  of  former  Hungary-  has  no  more  mwit  tlwn  •" 
claim  of  the  above-mentioned  Governments,    Tbey  are  and  have  been  our  enon..'  - 
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Besides  the  above-mentioued  newspapers  there  are  niany  newspapers  and  period!- 
is  published  under  various  names  ana  issued  diuing  different  periods  of  the  year. 
rue  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  issues  have  a  very  laige  circulation  and  reach 
axly  every  section  in  the  United  States.  These  newspapers  are  principally  the 
ly  'source  of  enlightenment  to  the  Czechoslovaks  in  this  country.  An  organization 
3  been  formed  in  this  country  called  the  Slovenska-Liga  (Slovak  League)  and  is 
<:ked  by  all  the  Slovak  newspapers  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  these  latter 
es  having  sold  their  body  and  soul  to  the  Magyar  representatives.  This  oigani- 
tion  has  allied  itself  with  the  Czechs  (Bohemians)  of  tnis  country  and  it  has  been 
if>ularly  known  as  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council.  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
lion  has  been  to  assist  this  Government  in  the  past  world  conmct  and  to  secure 
»o«lom  and  justice  for  their  very  much  oppressed  brethren  in  Europe  in  seeming  the 
dependence  of  Czechoslovakia  which,  thank  God,  they  now  have.  The  Bohe- 
ian  National  Council  and  the  Slovak  League  are  supported  by  popular  subscription 
3m  their  people  who  have  &eely  contributed  to  the  worthy  cause  which  these  oigani- 
ktiona  represent. 

PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  XTNirED  STATES. 

The  vast  number  of  Slovaks  immigrating  each  year  from  the  former  government  of 
uii^ary  to  this  country  developed  a  serious  problem  for  the  Austria-Hungarian 
ovemment  to  solve,  'fhe  labor  situation  became  very  seriously  affected.  In  fact, 
was  so  serious  that  the  former  Hungarian  government  was  forced  to  adopt  some  means 
1 6tom  the  tide  of  immigration.  It  was  decided  by  the  Magyars  to  spread  propaganda 
tnong  the  Slovaks  in  this  country  and  they  b^;an  to  spend  money  lavishly  here  to 
fa^'arize  the  Slovaks  right  in  our  own  country.  They  oegan  to  conduct  tms  propa- 
a,ii(f a  by  means  of  a  subsidized  press.  Articles  were  written  in  these  unscrupulous 
apers  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Slovaks  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Mislead- 
ur  ertatements  were  printed  tending  to  show  that  the  living  conditions  affecting  the 
lovaks  in  Hungary  had  entirely  changed;  that  these  allied  conditions  would  mate- 
tally  benefit  them.  Pamphlets  were  printed  and  generously  distributed  among  the 
lovaks  in  this  country.  Even  a  poem  was  dedicated  to  the  Slovaks  of  this  country 
v  a  celebrated  Magyar  poet  which  in  substance  reminded  the  Slovaks  of  the  glorious 
•lace  of  their  birth  and  the  loyalty  that  they  owed  the  country  in  which  they  were 
»orQ.  In  fact,  the  Magyar  Government  went  to  such  extremes  in  this  respect  that 
hey  were  able  through  their  influence  to  send  ordained  priests  and  have  them  assigned 
0  the  Slov^  parishes  in  this  country.  These  instructed  nriests  who  carried  out  the 
aandates  of  tiieir  masters  and  arch  conspirators,  upon  tiieir  return  to  their  native 
oil  were  assigned  to  the  most  lucrative  ana  prosperous  Slovak  churches.  The  Magyar 
iovemment  was  very  considerate  and  careful  that  these  priests  were  well  taken  care 
•f  for  the  balance  of  their  lives.  But  fortunately  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  priests 
vho  came  to  this  country  were  courageous  enough  to  discard  and  disobey  the  instruc- 
ioiiH  given  them.  They  resolved  to  expose  the  true  existing  conditions  in  Hungary 
iTifl  showed  how  the  Slovaks  were  misled  by  the  instructed  priests  and  gave  the  reasons 
or  it.  It  was  practically  suicide  for  this  kind  of  a  priest  to  return  to  Hungary  for  he 
vould  be  given  the  poorest  kind  of  a  parish  and  as  a  result  he  would  be  barely  able 
o  exist  under  the  hving  conditions  that  would  be  forced  upon  him.  Such  was  thf 
)uni«hment  that  the  Mag>'ar  Government  meted  out  to  these  patriotic  Slovak  preacher r 
)f  the  Gospel. 

Within  recent  years  an  American  citizen  of  Ma^ar  origin  was  appointed  by  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States  as  a  special  investigator  to  study  the  immigration  situa- 
ion  of  Hungary.  When  he  arrived  in  that  country  he  was  wined  and  dined  and  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  and  shown  every  consideration  by  the  officials  of  the  Magyar 
-»<^vemment.  This  was  done  purposely  to  influence  and  induce  this  investigator  to 
^le  a  favorable  report  about  the  immigration  conditions  to  this  country.  It  was  not 
ong  before  this  investi^tor  ascertained  the  abnormal  obstacles  that  were  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  then  Hungarian  immigrant.  The  situation  was  of  an  astounding 
character.  This  investigator,  ignoring  the  desires  of  the  Magyar  officials  made  an 
^^act  and  true  report  of  the  conditions  as  he  had  observed  them  and  forwarded  the 
^^xae  to  bis  Government.  The  moment  that  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  reporting 
tUe  truth,  all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  immediately  placed  in  the  way  of  his  performing 
hiH  duties  connected  with  his  mission.  Letters  were  written  to  our  Government  by 
the  Magyar  officials  endeavoring  to  discredit  this  investigator.  He  was  accused  of 
being  an  exconvict  and  upon  some  flimsy  concocted  complaint  filed  against  him,  he 
^»fl  arrested,  convicted  and  fined.  This  merely  is  an  indication  as  to  what  extent 
iho  Magyar  Government  is  able  to  stoop  in  order  to  prevent  the  truth  from  being  known 
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and  how  they  would  deal  with  a  person  even  if  he  represented  a  great  and  powerfi' 
■country  like  the  United  States.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Maf^yar  Govemmrr' 
representatives  in  this  country  prior  to  the*  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Srai- 
against  the  Central  Powers  carried  on  a  newspaper  and  personal  propaganda  campain 
publishing  various  articles  in  their  newspapers  the  contents  of  whicn  were  based  up  r 
false  theories  with  an  intention  to  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  our  coimtr 
The  articles  published  in  these  newspapers  as  well  as  the  personal  solicitation  of  i*  • 
Magyar  representatives  advised  the  Slovaks  and  the  Magyars  of  this  countn-  tn  r/- 
up  their  positions  or  go  out  on  strikes  in  factories  and  in  other  eniplo>inent£'  wf.t> 
war  implements  were  manufactured,  basing  their  ar^ment  upon  the  pretense  rha' 
these  war  instruments  would  be  used  to  destroy  the  lives  of  their  Slovat  bretlum  r 
Hungary.    Articles  in  these  newspapers  and  the  influence  of  the  Magyar  agents  w»r 
materially  responsible  in  causing  disorder  in  our  commercial  life  and  ins>tillp<l  ai ; 
feeling  in  the  nearts  of  some  of  the  people,  that  they  had  reached  through  this  m*^'  • 
against  our  country.    Their  activities  became  so  prominent  along  these  lines  tlii.'  * 
investigation  was  ordered  by  our  authorities  and  the  information  that  wa?  saih*'- 
was  sufficiently  convincing  to  show  us  that  these  Magyar  agents  and  their  lik«  »*-• 
creating  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  this  country  and  that  they  were  just  as  had  a-  il  • :' 
brothers  in  crime,  the  German  agents.    These  agents  were  plotters  and  schemes 

They  had  no  conscience  nor  any  decency  in  their  body.    It  was  their  ohjfN'  i. 
view  to  imdermine  our  Government.    They  stooped  ever  so  low  and  Ptoppfti  -' 
nothing,  no  matter  how  cruel  or  base  it  was.    Murder  was  in  their  hearts.  Tl.*- 
concocted  schemes  to  blow  up  steamships  sailing  from  our  ports,  to  blow  up  i' 
splinters  our  factories  that  were  manufacturing;  munitions.    The  destroj-ing  of  '• 
and  property  was  of  no  consequence  to  them  as  long  as  they  could  sen'e  their  q\vv\>' 
Emperor  Charles  and  their  Fatherland.    These  men  were  a  dit^prace  to  thif  cl'n- ;• 
country  of  ours.    When  our  representatives  had  made  their  investigation  and  al" 
their  report,  Dr.  Dumba,  ambassador  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Government  ti>»- 
United  States,  was  asked  by  our  Government  to  leave  this  country*.    So  we  Anun--..' 
bid  this  gentleman  a  fond  farewell,  this  representative  of  a  supposedly  highly  «'ulfu!  •! 
refined  and  humane  peoples.    An  article  published  in  the  New  Europe  of  Veci-Ji'' "' 
19, 1918,  contains  a  newspaper  article  carried  by  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  a  Mag\'ar  new>pr.?  : 
which  advises  the  carrying  on  abroad  of  a  violent  propaganda  in  the  interest  o:  'i- 
Magyars  and  the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of  money  necessary  to  that  end. 
article  is  very  significant  as  it  is  interesting  for  the  following  reason:  On  Auir'i'^' 
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sentatives  and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary  and  signed  "The  .\r.» 
can  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Hungary^;  Bertalan  Barna,  chairman;  Arnold  Stn.v 
corresponding  secretary;  665   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York  City."    This  new<pJi''r 
advertisement  contains  absolute  misleading  statement*  affecting  the  Slovak  siiiu*. 
in  which  we  are  principally  interested.    The  other  nationalities  therein  menUi> 
can  well  take  care  of  themselves  which,  no  doubt,  they  will. 

An  estimate  was  se<:!ured  by  me  from  the  manm^er  of  the  advertisin?  departn  r 
of  the  New  York  World  in  which  one  of  these  ads  appeared  and  the  amounf  r-^' 
for  this  ad  was  exactly  $1,344.     In  other  words,  it  cost  approximate!}  '*»^.''*'' 
carry  the  above  advertisement  in  the  four  New  York  newspaper?,    <^n  it  '>-  ''* 
this  sum  of  money  was  part  of  the  money  that  was  intended  to  be  expendwi  as  *l  -   " 
in  the  Pesti  Hirlap  for  foreign  propaganda  work  or  have  the  purse  strings d  the? '^»^ 
menfc  of  Bela  Kun  been  loosened  or  perhaps  the  pocket  books  of  the  M8?>^  ^  ' 
aristocracy  been  opened  to  confuse  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people  •**" 
the  true  facts  concerning  the  dismemberment  of  the  former  Kin<rdc«n  m  Hm-:;' 
Now,  we  behold  the  extraordinary  scene  of  witnessing  the  presence  of  repfesen*i'   * 
of  these  Magyar  people  in  thia  room  of  the  Senate  Foreijrn  Relations  <^oramitt<H'  p!'*j  i-  - 
for  justice  for  their  kinsmen.    These  representatives  do  not  repreeent  the  Huiasrj: 
They  are  Magyars  and  only  represent  the  Magyar  people.     It  eeenis  that  th?»  '•* 
mislead  this  committee  as  to  whom  they  represent  and  it  is  evident  that  thev  b 
done  this  in  order  to  get  their  case  before  your  committee.     It  has  been  a  ^'^^-^ 
to  me  that  they  have  not  walked  into  this  room  arm  in  arm  with  the  aiyenrs  - '  *• 
Kaiser  and  his  war  lords,  the  representatives  of  tie  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  a?.'   ■ 
of  lienine  and  Trotsky  and  endeavored  to  palm  these  culprits  on  your  iDnuiJ'^" 
and  have  them  heard  as  to  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  which  their  Asiatir  and  .^ '"" 
pean  possessions  have  been  taken  away  from  their  GovemmentB.    The  Mag>»' '"  r 
plaint  against  the  dismemberment  of  former  Hungary  has  no  more  merit  thin  '. 
claim  of  the  above-mentioned  Governments.    Thev  are  and  have  l^een  our  fnrri*^ 
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A  Btatement  nude  before  the  txMiuiultee  by  Hr.  Ensene  Piv&ny,  who  spote  in 
behalf  of  the  liagyu-  Govcmm^nu  vbf  as  ic^llovF:  **  If  ocniptttkm  for  a  tbousand 
jeare  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  \^d  title  to  a  cc»iii)tr>-,  then  we  may  be  called 
upon  some  day  to  relinquish  cor  title  t^  TexaF  and  Califrmia  and  <'»ther  parts  of  the 
I  aited  States-^in  fact,  to  Mexi'-o  or  to  Spiain  cv  u*  the  Indians — and  the  whole  map  of 
Europe  may  have  to  }»e  made  over,  uk  ."  This  «aa:«Den:  cleariy  shows  ihe  operation 
of  Mr.  Pi\*4ny*e  mind:  that  ii  t-iut  -"'♦mmiiiee  de:'ide5  a^rain*'  the  claims  of  the  yissyu 
Government,  our  G^vemn-f-nT  n  u«T.  Xo  }*e  <x-n«i5TeriT.  turn  *iack  Teue,  1  alifc»mia, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisr^onsin  u-  Mexi'-*,  Spiain,  German  v.  or  the  InHiins.  It  funher 
shows  conclusively  by  ihf*  ii]u5TrATi  -n  -if  T3"ii«  ].»Tv.fn«in'^»n  thai  There  is  an  intenti<:n 
of  embroilinir  the  ci'^izen*  •»!  «•  ir  *  .iijir\'  icio  a  :  *reisn  pr-'P  **i"i«»a  ''v  referring  to  the 
we  it  titles  that  ac<"^»rdinj  t    ibf^lr  ••'■ir.^T.ri'^n  wf  p  h**-*:  t^  the  S'^ie*  a  V.ve  mennoned. 

The  principal  claim  advanc*^  for  the  former  <jovenment  of  Hungary  not  to  be 
dismembered  is  becauae  the  con5tiTunc>n  of  the  Hungarian  G<:'vemm«=>nt  is  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  the  picture  of  thi?  <^  .n-try  i«  so  iteautiful  thiit  it  wouM  be  a  shame  to 
spoil  it._  Hungar>'  has  been  ji^iiy  di=2LerQriered  and  the  territory  allot  Ted  has  been 
fairly  distributed  to  the  p^ple  to  wb-i^m  it  ri^htfuDy  lielonef  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  ray  mind  that  this  committee  will  noT  di5nirb  the  pre?*ent  loundar>'  lines  as  marked 
out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  representarives  of  our  co'intr>',  as  well  as  our  associated 
powers.  The  Magyars  have  bei-n  rx*iivi^:ie>d  by  ihe  <^-i\-ilized  world  for  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  part  they  played  in  the  pa«t  world  war.  They  an*  now  at  the  bar  of 
justice  awaiting  sentence.  There  is  no  good  rea<*on  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  them,  and  may  the  Jjord  h:.'"e  mer^^y  uTv>n  their  «o  il?. 

But.  let  us  see.  What  did  the  <'^z*^ho->lov^k5  d<  lo  help  us  win  the  war?  A 
Czecho-Slovak  army  was  recraiied  in  this  ctjuniry.  n^imbering  altout  3,500  men.  All 
the  members  of  this  army  were  not  Am <^rif an  citiz^^as.  ^ome  <A  them  were  beyond 
the  draft  age.  They  were  under  no  p^iTtirular  o>ilie2iTi'-»n  to  serve  our  country  by  the 
taking  up  of  arms.  But  they  wiilinely  and  siadly  volunteered  their  s^-vices  in  this 
armv  and  with  bullet  and  r^tld  ^.eel  were  cheen*iLlv  anxic<us  to  defend  it.  for  a  cause 
which  thejr  knew  was  ju*t  and  ri^ht.  This  4.  zer-ho-.Siovak  army  received  its  prelim- 
inary training  at  Stamford.  <  onn.  This  army  was  maintained  and  supported  by  the 
<^ /echo-Slovak  people  of  this  co'intry.  These  rT'iraij^tus  and  brave  men  left  their 
wives,  sweethearts,  parents,  and  dependent*  liehind  them,  and  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  enthusiaon  sailed  for  the  luiTtleteid?  of  E'irof»e.  happy  and  contented  to 
serve  our  country  and  to  help  def^^i  the  fiarrjcirinic  Hun*  and  help  thereby  to  secure 
freedom  and  independence  for  their  f-enturie^  oppresi^ed  kin«men  in  i.  zecho-SloATdda. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  <"-^<*intri»'  '-rtntrib'jT^rd  largely  to  the  Red  Cross,  lought 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Li»»erty  l^nd-.  InJormiiiion  r4  the  greateel  importance 
relating  to  the  enemy  spy  operation.*  in  ihi*  countr>*.  aj«  well  a*  abrciad.  was  furnished 
to  our  different  department^.  In  lar-t,  their  a<-ti\-irie«  to  help  us  win  this  war  liccame 
*o  prominent  that  the  United  State-*  ^k'vemment  re •'-•snized  the  ^fervices  rendered 
j>y  these  people  to  us  and  took  the  Czerho-Slovak  people  o*it  of  the  column  of  alien 
enenues  aind  classified  them  aje  loyal  Americans  and  siaiinch  s'jpporters  of  the  Allies- 

Before  the  United  Slai-es  de^lired  war  a^aiiirt  the  iVniral  rower?,  hundreds  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  enllFied  in  the  4  anadian  Armv.  <urelv  th**ir  anxietv  to  n^ht  the 
Huns  shows  absolutely  that  they  4^*  r.ot  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  Magyar  Ciovemment 
as  the  >iag>'ar  repreBentati^'€s  woiiid  have  tLi*  rx»mmittee  tr.  believe,  but  that  they 
want  to  join  hands,  which  thev  have,  with  their  brr-Ther  <  zeihi'  aiid  maintain  the 
<*zecho- Slovak  Republic  a^d  the  territory  which  ha*>  r.*eu  ju*!iy  all* •! ted  to  them. 
It  is  now  an  historical  fart  a?  to  what  service  wa.«  rendered  by  the  Czecho-SkA"ak 
army  in  Siberia.  There  is  no  gue^tior-  but  that  they  were  dire<^*tly  responsible  in 
saN-ing  Russia  for  the  Allies  and  thereby  keeping  German  iniluence  out  of  Russia, 
The  ci\'ilized  world  recoenize?  the  great  servif-e  rendered  by  this  «»uraire<c»u«  army  to 
mankind. 

But  what  did  the  ^la^'ar?  d<"»  duriijg-  the  war?  Not  one  t^ir.ele  instance  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Ma^'ar  representatives  eith'^r  in  their  oral  testimony  or  in  their 
briefs  as  to  the  particular  services  rendered  by  the  Ma?>-arF  in  this  CL»ur^tr>-  to  help  ua 
win  the  war.  what  consideration  at  American  citizens  du  they  really  dt^er\  e  at  the 
hands  of  this  eommittee? 

In  conciusuHi,  I  might  state  that  there  were  thousands  of  Czecho-Slovaks  who 
volunteered  or  were  dnafted  into  the  ser\'ice  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Na\-y, 
many  of  them  holding  ranks  as  otiicers.  They  founht  bravely  and  with  distinction 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  bo)*?.  ^lany  of  them  have  sacrinced  their  lives  and 
are  now  buried  in  graves  upon  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  never  aeain  to  come  back 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Many  of  them  have  been  crippled  and  wounded. 
They  are  now  neariy  all  back  home  aeain.  Whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place 
during  their  absence  they  will  find  that  the  United  States  has  its  heart  in  the  right 
place  and  with  open  anns  will  welcome  them  back  again  into  the  folds  of  safety  which 
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they  have  bo  faithfully  helped  to  maintaiii.  There  will  be  purer,  sweeter  love  of 
country  and  stronger  tied  oi  friendship  for  those  who  will  have  contributed  to  pit 
the  Dnce  of  our  beloved  America  no  longer  a  forei^er  a  stranger  in  a  strange  W. 
but  oack  home,  his  home,  our  home,  a  nome  of  liberty,  of  freedom,  of  justice,  t- 
democracy,  our  America. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Vaczy, 
For  the  Slovak  League  of  America  and 
The  Bohemian  National  Aiuasci. 
Washington,  D,  C,  September  4, 


The  brief  submitted  to  this  honorable  body  by  the  representatives  of  the  Mag^-as 
is  packed  with  deliberate  falsehoods,  historical  inaccuracies,  and  claiiDB  iBtendfti  ti 
mislead  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Hungary's  part  in  the  war  was  not  eaU^^- 
nate,  as  they  would  like  the  world  to  believe,  out  it  was  the  influence  exercised  h 
their  premier,  the  late  Count  Tisza,  which  acted  as  a  driving  force  in  declarinL* «»: 
on  Serbia.  While  it  may  be  a4mitted  that  the  Magyars  were,  seemingly  at  W 
opposed  to  the  Hapsburgs,  they  were  always  supporting  the  Prussian  dynasty  of  ;h 
Uohenzollems.  Tne  war  on  Serbia  was  the  realization  of  one  of  their  loDg-cher].«bfti 
wishes,  to  expand  further  eastward,  thus  bringing  themselves  in  full  accord  with  tW 
Prussian  design.  "Drang  nach  Osten "  (the  desire  to  get  to  the  east).  For  tlus pur- 
pose Count  Michael  Karolyi  visited  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1914,  shat^l^ 
before  the  war,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  support  Hungary  could  couDt  (•& 
in  case  of  war.  The  visit  of  Count  Karolyi  may  be  ngntfuUy  called  a  poUtiral  triil 
balance  of  the  Magyars  before  the  war.  Count  Karolyi  was  caught  bv  the  war,  aiu 
only  the  courtesy  of  the  allied  governments  enabled  him  to  reach  fiungar}'  unrai^ 
lested.  Further,  it  is  an  undemable  fact  that  the  Magyars  fought  to  the  ver>'  U*" 
day  against  the  Entente,  to  wit:  They  fought  against  them  as  long  as  they  thoufV. 
that  they  could  win  the  war.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  Count  Karohi  nuJt 
an  attempt  to  mislead  Gen.  Franchet  d'Eaprey  in  representing  Hungary  of  V't^ 
bellum  date,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Ozecho-Slovak  Republic  luw  beromtf  m 
actuality  both  by  recognition  by  the  allied  governments  and  the  United  State*,  v 
well  as  by  the  revolution  in  Czecho-Slovakia  of  October  28, 1918.  How  Count  Kan  hi 
dealt  with  the  Allies  in  handing  over  Hungary  to  the  Bolsheviki  is  treated  in  aDotot' 
part  of  this  brief. 

The  story  of  Aipad  and  his  allied  conquest  of  Hungary ,  as  part  of  the  brief  of  iht> 
Ma^ars,  is  one  ot  those  historical  inaccuracies,  or  even  deliberate  misrepresentatiAn.^- 
which  their  own  historians  repudiate .  Yet  the  Magyars  do  not  hesitate  to  appear  beicp' 
this  honorable  body  and  agaip  brin^  out  that  as  a  fact  which  even  their  own  scholis 
refuse  to  support.  Their  claim  of  naving  had  a  constitution  nearly  as  old  as  thii  '< 
England  is  another  of  those  unsupported  claims.  The  historian  would  vainly  M  i-f 
any  nomadic  nation  which  would ,  after  centuries  of  wandering,  suddenly  stop  if  * 
certain  part  of  a  country,  found  a  langdom  at  a  moment *8  notice,  and  brin^as  prwi  ' 
its  state-building  capacity  with  it  a  rSuiy-made  constitution.  Such  a  nation  eeem? '< 
have  been  the  Magyars,  if  any  credence  can  be  given  their  statements.  Vamben .  J> 
noted  Magvar  historian,  calls  these  stories  "stupid  inventions.*'  (Vambery:  Orir- 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  177.)  Their  narration  of  the  so-called  blood  ?•'•. 
according  to  which  seven  leaders  of  different  tribes  elected  Almoe  as  their  leader.  ^tJ 
taking  the  oath  of  all^iance,  they  drew  their  blood  off  into  a  vessel  and  signed  wiUi  u 
the  pact,  Vambrey  considers  beyond  comprehension.  "How  could  the aUgfJ^^* 
torians  ever  think  of  such  an  absurdity  to  attribute  to  a  full-blooded  Aaiat,  xa^i^^ 
with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  the  nomad,  such  a  constitution  and  such  instiutit^i 
which  must  have  been  entirely  imknown  to  Asiatic  conception  of  thatperi^  ^ 
"This  also  concerns  the  'stupia  invention'  (otromba  koholmany)  about  the  >»*.j^ 
pact  *  *  *  and  these  epigons  are  naive  enough  to  enter  into  sefioiu  anal)isi*  -  i^ 
(the  blood  pact)."  (Vambery:  Origin  and  Growth  of  theMa^'iaSj  p.  177. »  In'^' 
same  strain,  and  with  the  same  force  are  these  historiod  impoasibilities  repnditl^  ':* 
Hunfalvy  and  Acsady.  Where  their  own  historians  refuse  to  aupppoit  weir  his<*^^' 
claims,  there  certainly  is  no  reason  for  others,  who  are  not  l^igyare,  to  accept  tbtsu  jJ 
par  value. 

The  much-boasted-of  Golden  Bull  of  King  Andreas  II  (1222)  is  far  from  beini?*J»i'-* 
stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  great  Anglo-Saxon  document,  the  Ma^a* 
Charta.  It  is  an  instrument  between  king,  feudal  nobility,  and  yoemanij".  1«*V^ 
out  the  serfs,  the  common  people  or  misera  plebe  contribuens,  entirely.  Ad^  '^ 
with  the  fall  of  serfdom  in  1848  the  political  order  in  Hungary  changed,  it  wa^  *** 
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tbe  UaQnar  fendai  woBUyamcj  ibat  seized  tbe  reins  of  politicml  power.  Amenmt 
vernacamr  tLLpitiawM  this  kind  of  chanses:  ^"Head  I  via.  takil  yoa  k>se/*  In  both 
instances  are  the  caauatm.  people  ruled  out  o£  paiticipation  in  the  govonment  oi 


The  MagraiB.  in  their  brief,  laid  great  stress  on  thesr  ^"natiooal  kxngs**  without 
explaining  that  they  vere  not  Magyaia^  bat  Boomuiiana,  AnjeviDS*  Bohemians,  etc* 
They  lay  ^neat  emjnasis  on  the  met  that  theMaeymrs  at^nmedTurkiBh  invasions  with* 
oat  mentioning  that  twice  the  Slavs  rescued  them  t^m  a  9Cran^e-h«>I<i.  n^imelv, 
Nicholas  Zrinsky  and  John  Sohiesid.  one  a  Croatian  and  the  other  a  Polt^. 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mohacs  '  1526  >.  when  Himgary  and  Boheom  j(?ined 
Aiistria  '*in  oidtf  to  perfect  a  strongo^  onim  against  the  onslaught  ot  the  Turks/*  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  IS-fe*  th^e  is  only  one  peri*"»d  in  the  history  of  the  Mag- 
yars worth  mentioning,  to  wit.  the  Joeephinian  efa«  17;^>-1790.  when  the  Ma^-urs  in 
order  to  resist  the  Germanizing  tendencies  of  this  monarch.  Joseph  11.  az:<i  ab«3  in 
fvder  to  prE>tect  their  rights  as  feudal  lords  and  yeomen,  began  to  Magyarize  the  c»:un« 
try.  Not  until  then  did  the  ^^lagyars  interfere  with  the  natural  devel  pment  cc  the 
other  nationalities  in  Honcary.  As  a  m^ter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  nati*  ndlL^m  cnly 
developed  since  the  French  revf'lution  and  Hungary  was  in  that  respect  no  m*  re  ad- 
^•ancea  than  any  other  -n  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  l'^^  only  brought  freedom  to  the  Magyars,  while  the  other  nation- 
alities "wrere  d^iied  that  for  which  the  Magyars  had  set  out  to  r^t.  It  was  during 
that  period,  until  1>67.  to  the  compr>oiiae  <  Ausgleich  with  Austria  that  the  id*^  of 
an  integial  ^lagvar  State  matured.  Fr>'n  that  tiire  unril  ih*»  day  oi  the  amu^rire 
the  Slo%'aks  of  Hungary  rmder^ent  «ufferiiiss  desradati'  n^.  cpprei*s?i«  n  which  b  rder 
on  the  incredible.  Fbtly  repudiating  the  rights  granted  the  ncn-Magyar  nati«^nal- 
ities  of  Huneary  in  article  44  nf  the  law  of  1  V).v  tb*?y  denized  theni  th«?  rLiht  *  i  the  'Jse 
f»f  their  mother  tongues  in  §rh<:ol  and  ch»irches.  By  settin-r  up  a  bureaucratic  appai- 
ratua  of  staunch  Magyars,  they  drove  ahncst  one  million  of  Slo^'aks  out  of  the  country 
M  their  ancestors. 

The  cult  of  Kossuth's  pseudo^Iiberalism  is  another  point  greatly  overworked  by 
the  Magyars.. for  while  Kossuth  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  Magyars  he  >-i« Gently 
denied  these  same  rights  to  the  Slo\'airs,  from  whom  he  sprang.  R.  W.  Setin  Watson 
Scot  us  Viator  .  the  nnted  Scotch  author,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Louis  Kcssuth, 
visited  Hungary  in  1905  in  order  to  study  the  race  problem  on  the  spot.  He  came  to 
Hungary  an  ardent  admirer  of  Kossuth  and  a  friend  of  the  Magyars,  but  left  it  after 
three  years  of  intense  study  diseusted  ^th  their  methods,  their  insincerity .  and  their 
belief  that  everybody  was  a  fool  but  a  Maeyar.  His  book  '*  Racial  Problems  in  Hun- 
gary*' is  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  nn  this  subject  and  deals  with  it  exhaust iv*»Iy. 

Where  the  ^fagyus  o^mpare  Kossuth's  conception  with  that  of  President  l>ViL«?n 
on  self-determination  they  reach  the  point  of  impudence.  To  compare  the  policy 
of  Magyarization  in  Hungary  with  the  treatment  of  our  immieiants  coming  to  th» 
country  is,  to  say  the  lpaj»t,  an  underrating  of  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  average 
.\merican  citizen.  In  a  p»'If^mic  ^ith  R.  W.  Set'^n  NVatsi"kn  the  ifagj-ars  c«'>r^ pared 
the  conditions  of  the  non->r:iwJr>'ar  races  in  Hungarj'  "^ih  the  condition  of  Oreat  Britain 
M  pertaining  to  Wales,  Sc*»tLind.  I'ngland.  and  Ireland,  and  P,.  W.  Seton  Wat:?on  in 
his  reply  considered  the  >rafir\'an»  fortunate  for  not  having  m  d«il  in  ih»*ir  cas»*  with 
Irishmen  or  Scotsmen,  but  '^•ith  Slo\-aks.  That,  taken  as  it  is,  speaks  for  itself  more 
than  could  be  expre«ed  in  volumes. 

Th'*  Mrt"~/a"»  «p*'Ak  III  '»n**  •»*r'  n  :i  •^fr^r.im^'^'nii  aJ  Gr'^k^Kr  V  -n  "-n,  an»l  ^:i  *h'"  -iiiiM** 
*tra'n  the"  <*lrrii  r^^t  lh»'r  n'f-7  Ant"*  ''*  n'j'.en-i  il»:c'j-d'"'  an-t  <irv;i:»*"  }.»  'j' u\. 
then  nm^'^r  Sva**^!  'ik  H-*«  "^^  t.^-  »•'  'i  *<=•  'nif*?  .1*-  :n'T»»l*-  ►^-Ti-iii-h-'i  tK*-  ^•Vr*'"'  ^f 
(ffoater  M'>ra\'iu  P->*^ -kv.  ^Af>"^.'-:.  ^i !  .  h*^''-  .  ^t  h  ''^  ^f.v:v.'^  h-r  nji"  Ii»'.  ^  '.»k»^n 
th«*  fable  of  thi*  r^^no'if--'  '*  *^-.-  »\r  •  —-i  Kv  th*?  ;'•  '•  '•*-r.  •  .»**  u'^-^^r.*  *-.  Ti»^  :.i:v.  :s 
"Maar>'ar"  artist  Mirha^l  M-mfci'-^i.  ^h  -'^  Ukn.**  -ruirLi'i*  vj<  T..* '».  ar.  *  »  L  •  v  .^-j  ••*' 
Grrman  oriein.  pain^'ni  a  crand  pin'ri?  ir  whi  h  h»'  .!»-'i«tt^i  thv  •  «**:i»d:  •  n  '^f 
Hungary  by  Arpad.  I^'^kinj  exuf  t  "r-*  ^n  -\'  p""*  r*  h*»  h.t.l  tm  ai  .f-iK  -h*-  !:»r>  .  h'^n- 
icled  bytheanonjTnous  n«'''3r'.- <"•!  Kin::  i*-l.4.  I' >h  w* ''r.*  <T»rnA:>  '.  -^  h«  •^^-.  .;ik. 
in  the  barkground  his  -srafi  an  I  m^^A*-:  f'i  'rr^.i*^:  '►.»-i  .r»*  Arp^  \  are  kn^^Iinv:  the  -u^*- 
ju2ated  Slavs,  me^j^eneer?  of  kincr  Sv  •••pluk,  a-  •h^*/  ar**  hari«'in:r  I'ver  \o  him  a  yi>z 
c^intainlng  water  from  the  f>anvii^»e  aT*.  *  »ni^  ^i  'h^  pr"'".!!*  '•*  »»i  the  earh  ac^  a  <%  ii.i'«»l 
that  thev  forever  relinqmsh  th«*ir  land  an>l  their  pr».r»^ri<^  in  favor  «>i  Arrxi-:  a'  •!  h:* 
tribe.  This  picture,  though  of  great  arTv«-ir  vulue.  -^i*-  imp  )t«t-ible  fr.»m  thV  h:.-T.r«  al 
^andpcant  90  that  the  government,  a'  the  ad\'i-*-  '»f  ■«<='n-iM«'  people  had  it  rv-m  >ve«l 
frr>m  the  aisembly  room  into  a  small  rr»^»m  where  it  i"*  not  h»  exT^ieeii  to  public  view  ami 
mticism.  This  may  be  a  serious  bio-A-  to  Mag\'ar  national  pri<ie.  but  i{  do  ^  n<>t 
strengthen  their  case  in  the  light  of  h!-ior>-. 

To  speak  of  the  Slo^-aks  as  unmigrant.-^  to  Hun2ar>-  in  thp  lieht  of  the  aln-^ve  fjits 
would  seem  quite  a  hapless  case.    It  does  not  seem  to  matter  that  ayr<^heolij^L-:t^  have 
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found  in  Homo  of  the  Slovak  ca«tles  of  the  W"*^*prn  counties  remnants  from  the  nc'"'''' 
period,  such  as  stone  molds  for  the  rastin<?  if  bronco «>words  bron  'e  ooin^.  off..  ..i  •.  - 
tinctly  Slav  ori^n,  bearing  all  the  characterifltifs  of  Slav  popular  art.  It  would  he  r*  < 
wonder  if  the  Magyars  would  claim  that  they  made  theae  on  their  wandering  throuen 
the  steps  of  Asia,  and  gave  them  to  the  Slovaks.  Yet,  the  production  of  mtr'talh  *  w 
of  ores  if  only  possible  among  people  permanently  settled.  There  are  no  tt»f-»^  • ' 
metalurgy  among  natitm«,  though  they  niay  learn  to  work  them  in  their  own  <  ni«Ii 
wav. 

The  ditimemberraent  of  Hun«?ary  into  its  racial  component  yoiXtR  is  the  only  loci*  » 
conclusion.  Another  yya^rt  of  this  brief  i»  dealing  with  the  abuse."  by  the  \Ia!:^•'^ 
of  +hese  subjugated  racef?,  and  the  peace  conference  has  learned  to  look  at  th's  c|ue*tior 
from  the  right  angle.  It  is,  no  aoul)t,  a  painful  experience  for  the  Masryar  f«  ud 
lords  to  lose  11,000,000  of  former  subjects  through  misgovornment  and  criihe«»  ^^h^h 
have  no  parallel  in  history,  but  to  come  before  this  honorable  body,  and  claim  tlu' 
unless  the  United  States  become  an  active  partner  to  the  repudiation  of  a  dvhi 
honor  to  these  subjugated  races,  the  principle  of  self-determination  is  sheer  humbii^ 
if  the  Magyar  feudal  lords  are  prevented  from  further  exploitation  of  thct$e  8ubju«»!»«: 
races  the  league  of  nations  is  a  league  of  injustice,  is  in  our  estimation  the  acmr  ^ 
audacity.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Magyars  must  have  left  out  of  sight  that  tho>  ar>* 
representing  an  enemy  country;  they  must  have  forgotten  that  the  United  Stattr-  •' 
America  is  an  associated  power  with  the  Entente;  they  must  have  overlooked  th**  u«  * 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  is  a  legislative  branch  ot  lU- 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  other  explanation  for  their  hmztt 
iron  . 

The  question  of  plebiscite;  the  question  of  racial  oppression  is  dealt  with  in  ani»lbe» 
part  of  this  brief.    Whether  the  Slovaks  are  immigrants  to  Hungary  seems  to  dwiihllf 
away  before  a  statement  of  the  ever  helpful  historian  Vambery'who  states  in  I't.t 
already  cited  book  on  the  origin  of  the  Magyars:  "The  original  Mag\^r  (osmagNn&r 
who  could  claim  this  title  rightfully  was  a  scarce  specimen  even  in  the  twelfth  centun 
in  later  historical  periods  the  existence  of  such  an  original  Magyar  must  be  congidt*n^i 
as  illusorv."     "In  the  veins  of  the  present  generation  of  Magyars  there  is  not  ty^n 
contained  one  single  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  original  Arag>'ar!'*    (Vambery:  Orii.'in 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  369.)    It  is  not  very  probable  that  infusion^  of  «u«l 
blood  have  taken  place  since  Vambery  wrote  his  book  in  1805.     Now,  then  the^ 
Mag\'ar8,  according  to  Vambery,  are  not  of  the  original  Magyar  stock,  and  immigratt'i 
to  Hungary,  as  stated  in  one  of  the  preceding  parap'aphs,  during  the  twelfth  centur 
That  the^r  permitted  the  Slovaks  to  get  there  during  the  eleventh  centur\*  i^  inde«i 
very  considerate  of  them. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Magvars  iif  preparino;  their  brief  which  is  de  facto  an  appli*"*- 
tion  for  a  license  for  the  exploitation  ot  the  former  subjugated  races  of  Hungary*  \i%\v 
again  committed  the  same  deliberate  falsehoods;  they  have  again  built  up  their  pit* 
on  an  agglomeration  of  canards;  they  have  again  tried  the  old  game  at  which  tV* 
are  and  were  such  masters.  They  have  again  dared  to  brazenly  lie.  before  thi?  h«r.- 
orable  body.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  history  their  whole  existence  is  a  mak^flj^* 
affair,  and  if  they  do  have  an  historical  mission,  as  they  undoubtedly  ha\x.  tlji» 
ought  t)  be  limited  to  bring  conclusive  proof  before  this* honorable  boijy  that  t!t* 
are  capable  of  governing  themselves  which  they  have  yet  to  show.  But  they  h*»r 
proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  oih€*s! 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  state  that,  concerning  historical  facts: 

1 .  The  Slovaks  were  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  tunes. 

2.  The  Slovaks  did  not  arrive  in  Europe  during  the  migration  of  nations  ber»i*- 
such  a  large  body  of  people  could  not  have  entered  Europe  without  bavii^  i^'- 
noticed  by  historians  and  chroniclers. 

3.  Modern  historians  are  trying  to  trace  their  origin  by  the  names  of  rivers,  mouc- 
tains,  cities,  and  settlements  of  prehistoric  origin. 

4.  Francis  Palacky,  Czech  historian,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  Greater  Momra 
was  not  a  myth,  ])ut  an  actualitv. 

5.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  Mauricius  (582-602)  writes  about  them  that  thcv  weTv 
a  liberty-loVinj?  people,  and  very  democratic.  That  they  even  rejected  the  idea  ■ 
one  ruler,  but  lived  in  autonomous  communities. 

6.  That  this  loose  form  of  government  explains  to  a  certain  degree  how  it  wa&  pc- 
sible  that  some  of  these  counties  (zupy)  joined  the  Magyars  after  their  arriv-a'  a 
Hungary.  That  this  junction  was  voluntary,  and  that  conquest  belongs  into  th*- 
realm  of  fables. 

7.  That  quotations  taken  from  history  of  the  Magyars  are  from  the  book  by  Annir. 
Vambery,  entitled:  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Magyars  (A  magyaraag  k^etlcf«<«k*  n- 
gyarapodasa). 

8.  That  Vambery  calls  the  alleged  conquest  by  Arpad  a  ''st  pid  invention.*' 
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9.  That  both,  their  constitution  and  the  blood  pact,  are  products  of  the  most  brutal 
%ncy  and  imag^ation. 

10'  That  Ignace  Acsay,  another  of  their  historians,  calls  the  anonymous  notary  of 
Kin£»  Bela  a  person  lacking  common  sense  and  his  claims  unacceptable  by  sound 
'eason. 

1 1 .  That  Paul  Hunfalvy,  in  his  ethnographic  studies  calls  it  utterly  unreliable  and 
iiero  poetry. 

12.  That  Magysur  culture  of  that  period  was  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  other  nomads. 
Til  at  state-building  qualities  with  them  were  lacking,  as  they  would  with  other  no- 
nadio  nations. 

V,\.  That,  according  to  Vambery,  in  his  quoted  work,  the  Magyars  did  not  create  a 
"•institutional  organization  during  the  time  of  their  wanderings.  That,  like  their 
pr<»9f'nt  religion,  they  acquired  all  their  government  institutions  at  a  later  period,  in 
lbf*ir  new  home  land,  during  the  time  of  their  settlement,  after  a  fundamental  change 
L)f  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  and  their  influence  upon  public  affairs  they 
f>nly  acquired  during  the  past  century. 

\\.  Tnat  the  Magvars  came  to  Hungary  as  nomads,  without  anv  definite  intentions 
c»f  settling  down,  being  hirelings  or  mercenaries  of  the  various  rulers  who  waged  con- 
stantly war  upon  each  other. 

15,  That  at  the  time  they  claim  to  have  founded  the  Magyar  State  they  had  neither 
thp  qualifications  nor  the  necessary  force  to  do  it. 

ITi.  That  the  famous  Slavonic  linguist  Dr.  Frank  Miklosich  in  his  book,  "The  Slav 
Elements  in  the  Magvar  T..anguage,  proves  that  they  did  not  have  the  slighest  con- 
••♦'ption  on  state  building;  that  their  language  lacked  such  terminology,  and  that 
they  borrowed  such  words  from  the  Slavs  surrounding  them.  That  there  are  over 
1,[HX)  such  words,  all  of  Slav  origin,  which  must  have  been  strange  to  a  nomadic 
tribe:  that  they  adjusted  these  words  to  their  lingual  peculiarities. 

17.  That,  as  nomads,  they  did  not  know  buildmg  of  houses  and  that  they  had  no 
use  for  them  on  their  wanderings.     That  they  lived  in  tents  and  on  wagons. 

18.  That  they  graduallv  adopted  all  their  culture  from  the  Aryan  races  with  whom 
tlwy  came  into  contact;  that  they  are  heavily  indebted  to  the  Slavs  in  this  respect. 

19.  That  Mag)'ar  feudalism  and  yeomanry  were  greatly  respon8il>le  for  the  material 
anil  mental  sufferings  of  the  common  people  unto  the  present  day,  and  that  the  Golden 
Hull  of  King  Andreas  II  was  a  perpetual  lease  of  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  people. 

2."».  That  the  so-(  ailed  Magyar  nobility  is  oidy  Mag^'ar  in  name;  that  it  is  descended 
irnni  f-arpetba^ers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  dumped  into  Hungary  during  the 
various  mviisions;  that  there  is  hardly  one  Maygar  nobleman  left  who  could  trace  his 
lin»;ag«»  to  the  original  Maygars. 

21.  That  the  Magyar  languao^e  wras  not  the  so-called  language  of  the  State  but  that  it 
tt';L-^  until  almost  IS-tS  the  Latin  language  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  courts  and  the 
ail  ministration  of  the  country;  that  the  majority  of  the  most  chavinistic  nobles  did  not 
know  the  Magyar  langiiage  at  all:  that  onlv*  the  common  people  spoke  whatever 
lanuniage  they  knew  while  the  nobility  8i)oke  6erraan,  and  diu*mg  certain  periods  even 
<'zf?h. 

2*J.  That  during  the  Josehinian  era,  1780-1790,  owin^  to  the  Germinizing  tendencies 
of  that  monarch  Magyar  nationalism  got  aroused,  and  since  then  did  its  nefarious  work 
tmvanl  the  denationalization  of  the  subjugated  races  in  Hungary;  that  this  Magyariza- 
liou  lasted  tmtil  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

23.  That  the  Mag>ar  State  is  not  of  Magyar  origin  but  is  the  product  of  non-Magyar 
brains. 

Respectfidly  submitted, 

O.  D.  KOBEFF. 

M.\oyAR  AND  German  Propaganda,  or  the  Art  of  Putting  Reason  to  Sleep. 

During  this  war  a  sudden  discovery  was  made.  It  was  the  art  of  influencing  people 
and  making  them  believe  something  which  would  ultimately  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  those  setting  in  motion  these  suggestive  thoughts.  Aside  from  thought  suggestion 
this  art  also  resorted  to  various  methods  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
tlip  minds  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  whole  nations.  For  want  of  a  better  designation 
we  termed  thjs  art  German  propaganda.  The  success  of  German  propaganda  is  depend- 
«it  upon  the  lack  of  knowledge  which  the  person  who  is  sought  to  be  made  its  victim 
possesses  regarding  certain  conditions  or  facts;  its  aim  is  to  deceive  him,  to  cause  him, 
for  instance,  to  beueve  that  vice  is  a  virtue.  This  art  of  deception  was  not  new  to  the 
Jiermans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  did  not  have  its  rise  in  this  war  but  long  ante- 
dated it.    The  same  is  true  of  Magyar  propaganda.    In  the  United  States  Magyar 
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propaganda  liad  a  double  advantage.  For  derieving  the  American  public  it  rpbti 
upon  two  things,  namely,  the  Kossuth  myth  which  sought  to  make  us  belie >'e  th%* 
Kossuth  was  a  liberator  in  the  sense  that  Waahington  was.  and  that  he  was  the  chami  ii<>. 
of  universal  li]>erty .  The  truth  is  that  he  was  neither;  but  he  was  a  tyranical  oppreft^^r 
a  rampant  Magyar  jingo  and  imperialist  who  though  himself  a  Slovat  by  rare  became  a 
traitor  to  his  own  people  and  stood  for  the  principle  of  subjugating  the  majority  of  ih»' 
population  of  Hungary,  composed  of  Slovaks,  Serbs,  Croats.  Carpatho-KusaiAni»  uni 
Koumanians  to  th  e  Magyar  nunority .  Kossuth  vi«»ited  th  e  United  Steten .  Our  peopie 
were  taken  in  by  him.  They  knew  something  about  the  Hapsbiu^  and  detested  them 
Kossuth  fouglit  against  the  Hai)sburgs  and  mthout  any  further  investigation  of  ilii» 
man  and  his  works  our  people  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  his  clause  mu&t  be  a  jcis: 
one.  But  in  our  day  this  Magj^ar  myth  about  Kossuth  has  been  exploded  and  he  hut 
been  awarded  his  proper,  unenviable  place  in  history.  Yet  the  Magyars  continue  u> 
deceive  our  peoy»le  with  the  old  Kossuth  fairy  tale. 

(Referenrefl:  "Racial  Problems  in  Hungary"  by  Seton-Watson;  "Corruption  aaJ 
Reform  in  Hungary' "  by  Seton-Watson.) 

Secondly,  the  Magyar  propagandists  have  been  exploiting  the  word  Hungary*  and 
Hungarians.  This  has  been  their  favorite' pastime,  especially  in  the  Unitea  Stater 
Edward  Freeman,  the  great  English  historian,  once  said  that  to  properly  under^un^i 
the  geographical,  phvsical,  and  ethnological  conditions  in  the  AuBtro-Hunjzarut 
Empire  would  in  itself  require  a  liberal  education.  In  view  of  that  statement  it  u^ 
no  discredit  to  ou  ipeople  that  the  majority  of  them  have  not  the  information  at  hand 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  proper  deductions,  llie  Magyars,  real  izim;  thk- 
situation,  employed  it  to  deceive  the  American  public  and  to  found  upon  the  lack  nf 
our  information  their  insidious  propaganda. 

What  was  formerly  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  is  a  geographical  area  in  centnl 
Europe  which  comprises  a  polyglot  State.  This  late  State  is  inhabited  by  the  folloiOL^ 
nations  or  parts  of  nations:  In  the  north  by  the  Slovaks,  an  entire  nation;  in  the  wuth 
by  the  Croats,  an  entire  nation,  and  by  the  Serbs,  a  kin  of  the  Croats,  the  only  dinVr- 
ence  between  these  two  bein^  that  the  Croats  are  Roman  Catholic  in  relieion  and 
employ  the  Latin  alphabet  while  the  Serbs  are  Greek-Orthodox  in  religion  and  employ 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  In  Transylvania,  the  southeastern  part  of  Hungary,  tnt^ 
live  the  Roumanians,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Hungary  live  the  wM-aUtNl 
Carpatho- Russians.  The  Magyars  themselves  occupied  the  central  Danubian  j)lain. 
The  total  population  of  Hungry  before  the  nations  of  Hungary  disintegrated  it  into 
its  component  parts  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  nation«,  ^m 
about  22,000,000,  of  whom  approximately  9,000,000  were  Magyars  and  13,000,000  noo- 
Magyars.  The  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  in  northern  Hungary  centuries  heUt*' 
the  Magyars  came  there  as  a  nomadic  tribe. 

The'se  various  nations  of  Hungary  lived  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  anotiier 
throughout  the  middle  ages  and  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centur}'  Th»* 
Latin  language  was  the  language  of  the  courts  and  of  the  civil  administnition  of  Hur- 
gary  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  the  bond  that  united  the  jk.1t- 
glot  peoples  of  this  polyglot  kingdom.  In  1848  the  Magyars  asserted  themselA-o?  i^ 
the  dominant  nationality,  and  vdth  Kossuth  begins  the  era  of  their  chaiiriniat]'. 
attempts  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  majority,  to  efface  the  non-Mag^'ar  natirn.* 
and  to  make  the  country  homogeneous  in  language  and  national  conscioivness.  Ic  « 
word,  to  rob  the  non-Magyar  majority  of  its  national  heritage. 

In  1867  the  Magyars  wrested  from  the  Hapsbiu^  dynasty  the  so-called  n^rfeei'sz' 
(Ausgleich),  under  which  they  were  made  complete  masters  over  the  destinies  «  iir 
non-Ms^yar  nations  in  the  late  Hungarian  Kingdom,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  &«t 
brutal  denationalizing  policy  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Upon  the  dead  b*»ait!f 
of  the  non-Magvar  nations  of  Hungary  was  to  be  reared  a  new  ^fagyar  empire. 

In  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  you  by  the  Magyar  representativeg  entitled  'Th*' 
Case  of  Hungary, ' '  a  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  prove  that  the  Magyars  in  Hunsan 
were  only  trying  to  do  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  namely.  : 
have  the  people  learn  the  language  of  the  country.    Hoxr  false,  arrogant,  and  W 
leading  this  cliam  is  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact  that  article  44  of  the  law  i\f  lx>> 
whose  provisions,  however,  were  never  put  into  effect,  but  which  was  merely  )j»*i 
as  a  means  of  decei\ing  the  world  by  parading  it  as  an  instrument  of  m')dem  liheraiiniL 
guarantees  to  the  nations  inhabiting  Hungary  the  right  to  maint^un  their  own  miitbr 
tongue  in  church  and  school,  and  guarantees  to  them  their  national  individaiii;> 
and  civil  equality.    We  ask  these  ^fiLygar  gentlemen,  who  so  glibly  pnint  tn  dur  ess- 
of  California,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  that  if  these  are  parallel  caaee.  why  m?  i: 
necessary  for  the  Magyars  to  make  these  guaranties  to  the  non-Mafi^yar  nations  if  it" 
Magyars  did  not  owe  them  any  duty  in  tnia  respect?    We  also  au  them  wh>'  th«: 
are  now  trying  to  deceive  the  American  public  with  the  claim  of  their  prior  occupftti-^ 
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of  Hungary?  If  the  Magyars  were  the  sole  owners  of  Hungary  by  virtue  of  prior  set- 
tlement, whv  was  it  necessary  to  make  this  guaranty  to  the  non-Magyars?  We  wish 
tn  explain,  however,  that  although  these  guaranties  were  on  paper,  that  they  were 
put  on  paper  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pseudo-Magyar  liberalism  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  that  they  were  never  put  into  effect  and  that  the  Slovaks  par- 
ticularly were  the  object  of  the  bitterest  policy  of  denationalization,  were  tyrannized 
over,  and  deifrauded  of  all  their  natural  rights. 

If  the  representatives  of  Magyar  imperialism  would  be  honest  they  would  freely 
admit  that  the  situation  in  Hungarv  as  pertains  to  the  various  nations  is  aldn  to  that 
in  Switzerland,  where  peoples  speaking  three  languages  live  side  by  side,  yet,  unlike 
Hungary,  in  fullv  reepnecting  each  other's  linguistic  rights.  Thev  would  also  admit 
chat  since  1867  the  Magyar  oligarchic  clique  of  feudal  lords  whicn  has  had  Hungary 
by  the  throat  has  been  violently  opposed  to  any  solution  of  this  polyglot  situation 
by  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  toward  a  federalistic  form  of  eovemment,  and 
tliat  they  hskve  always  stood  out  violently  for  the  policy  of  a  ruthless  Magyar  imperial- 
ism which  would  devour  the  non-Magyar  nations  and  mold  them  over  into  the  dreamed- 
•f  Magyar  State.  This  Maygar  State  idea  had  its  birth  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century 
ind  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Hunganr.  The  Magyar  State 
idea  drove  the  chauvinistic  Ma^^yar  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  undemocratic,  mil- 
faristic,  feudal  lords,  such  as  Tiaza,  Apponyi,  and  others,  who  forced  their  backward, 
jnprrjgreasive.  medieval  ideas  upon  the  entire  poi)ulation  of  Hungary  and  drove  the 
tfa^tir  people  into  this  war  in  order  to  further  their  imperialistic  designs. 

The  Magyars  have  a  double  face,  one  is  for  appearance  at  home  in  Hungary  and  the 
>ther  they  show  abroad.  Their  conduct  at  home  is  reactionary,  brutal,  and  oppres- 
ive.  The  entire  effort  of  their  government  was  exerted  at  all  times  since  1848  m  the 
{ffort  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  nations  which  were  occupying  this  common 
egion.  Their  conduct  in  the  outer' world  was  one  of  unending  deception  by  which 
hev  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  they  were  imbued  with  democratic  ideas 
\na  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  non-Magyar  nations. 

The  flimsy  justification  which  the  Magyars  sought  to  establish  for  their  brutal, 
ynicnl,  imperialistic,  designs  at  home  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  Magyar 
aniniage  they  had  no  word  for  Hungary.  The  term  Magyar-Orszag,  meaning  the  Mag- 
'ar  country,  being  to  them  synonymous  with  the  term  Hungary.  Hence,  in  the 
'nited  States  they  have  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  every  Hungarian  or  a 
jorson  coming  from  Hungary  was  a  Magyar,  though  they  seldom  used  the  appella- 
ion  Ma^ar,  preferring  to  use  the  word  Hungarian  in  order  that  they  mie^ht  more 
eadily  deceive  the  unmformed  and  unitiated.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  tnat  prac- 
ically  all  of  the  non-Magyar  people  of  Hungary  resented  to  be  called  even  Hunga- 
iaos,*  much  less  Magyars,  they  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Magyars.  But 
hey  have  a  bitter  memory  of  the  cruel  persecutions;  and  those  of  the  non-Magyais 
rho  have  come  to  the  United  States  have  been  driven  here  by  these  persecutions 
nd  the  economic  distress  which  accompanied  them.  For  the  Magyar  imperialism 
nder  which  these  peoples  of  Hungarv  nave  suffered,  and  this  applies  to  Magyars 
nd  non-Magyars  alibe,  was  sponsored  by  the  Mf^ar  nobility  who  composed  an  oli- 
archy  of  feudal  lords  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  exploiting  the  masses  of  the 
opiil&tion,  denying  these  masses  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  and  proper  repre- 
sntation  in  matters  of  government. 

This  feudal  oligarchy,  represented  by  such  men  as  the  late  Count  Tisza,  Count 
,pj>onyi,  and  others,  have  neen  the  chief  propagandists  of  Hungary  in  order  to  pre- 
'r\'e  the  so-called  integrity  of  Hungary  so  tnat  they  might  continue  in  their  undemo- 
ratio  and  reactionary  manner  and  exploit  the  22,000,000  of  the  population  for  their 
vrn  selfish  enrichment.  Ma^ar  imperialism  is  but  a  cloak  to  them,  so  that  they 
an  play  upon  the  vanity  of  the  9,0<X),000  Magyars  and  use  these  not  only  for  their 
Kploitation  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  denationalization  and  consequent  subju- 
ition  of  the  remaining  13,000,000  of  non-Magyars.  In  a  word,  so  that  they  can  con- 
nue  their  feudal  overlordship  over  Hungary  m  this  modem  era  which  has  outgrown 
leir  medieval  ideas. 

CONCRETE  CASES  OF  MAGYAR  PROPAGANDA  AND  ITS  ST8TEM. 

During  the  war  in  reliance  upon  the  deception  and  mystification  of  the  peoples 
f  Western  Europe  the  Magyars  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain  in  London  itself  a 
ropaganda  bureau.  Fortunately  the  English  upon  its  discovery  put  an  end  to  it. 
hey  nave  used  in  Switzerland  a  propaganda  bureau  known  as  ''Agence  Centrale," 
id  they  are  canying  on  active  propaganda  detrimental  to  the  Entente  cause  wherever 
ley  believe  their  efforts  will  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.  In  Holland  they  have  estab- 
shed  the  ^'Hollandsch-Nieuwsburo,  "  which  has  been  working  under  the  guidanoe 
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of  their  agents,  Pazmandy  and  Csemiak.  The  impertinence  of  Csemiak  became  90 
g^*eat  that  he  was  expelled  from  Holland.  We  do  not  seek  to  deny  to  any  one  the 
right  to  influence  his  fellowmen  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  if  it  is  done  in 
an  honest,  upright  manner,  but  we  protest  against  insidious  efforts  in  this  direction 
which  employ  falsehood,  intrigue,  deception,  and  craftiness,  not  to  mention  other 
dishonoraole  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  world  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
of  this  war  at  the  terrible  cost  of  millions  of  lives  and  the  expenditure  of  treasure  that 
b^sars  the  imagination. 

Txiat  this  purpose  has  been  set  down  by  the  Magyars  so  that  by  craftiness  they  can 
now  obtain  what  the]^  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms  is  apparent  from  the  followinsr 
citation  from  the  Pesti  Hirlap  of  Budapest:  *'  In  the  three  coming  months  we  have  tr> 
concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  the  work  abroad;  no  matter  how  much  it  costs,  whether 
it  is  one  million  or  one  hundred  thousand  millions,  it  is  worth  it.  Every  artirle 
written  in  French,  English,  or  Italian,  will  save  for  us  one  square  kilometer  of  Hun- 
garian territory.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  a  clever  mana^r  to  spread  into  the  circle?  of 
our  enemies  what  the  staff  of  writers  will  prepare.  It  is  necessary  to  send  into  ever> 
foreign  country  with  Andrassy,  Apponyi,  and  other  Magyar  statesmen,  Macryaf 
socialists  who  speak  foreign  languages  fluently,  for  we  can  not  spare  Andrassy  and 
Apponyi  and  their  equals  when  there  is  a  question  of  propaganda  in  forei^  countrie**. " 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full-page  advertisements  wnicn  appeared  in  some  of  the  <iaily 
papers  of  New  York  and  signed  by  the  so-called  American  Committee  for  the  Reli«»f 
of  Hungary,  have  cost  about  $6,500.  The  New  York  American  late  in  July  contain*-*! 
an  article  by  Count  Apponyi  which  contains  the  same  misstatements,  tiilsitie!*  an<i 
misrepresentations  that  are  contained  in  the  advertisement  above  referred  to.  Th*» 
same  misrepresentation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  your  hon<*r* 
able  committee  entitled  "The  Case  of  Hui^;arj',"  ana  siimed  by  Eugene  Pi  van  y  a-* 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation.  Mr.  l*ivany  admits  that  he  ha.* 
been  at  Budapest  in  close  touch  with  Magyar  statesmen  during  the  whole  pericxl  « : 
the  war^  and  that  he  returned  to  the  United  States  last  January.  There  is  but  on*- 
conclusion  that  we  can  arrive  at,  namely,  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  d»*<*«»i\»* 
the  American  public  with  regard  to  the  "case  of  Hungary  "  had  its  origin  at  Budu|»-t 
and  is  a  part  of  one  vast  conspiracy  to  rob  the  world  and  humanity  of  a  vict4)r>  i«»r 
justice  and  righteousness  for  which  we  paid  our  collosal  price  in  human  life,  agony  an<i 
treasure.  We  protest  as  American  citizens  against  the  effrontery  and  insolence*  t.f 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  among  us  this  insidious  acti\nty. 

MAGYAR  PROPAOANDA   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES   UEFORE   THE    W^R. 

WTien  the  war  broke  out  there  were  in  the  United  States  almost  1,000.(¥k>  <1  \.*'. 
immigi'ants.  They  were  driven  here  by  Magyar  oppression  and  the  e<on<)mir  ha«  In- 
wardness of  their  country,  thanks  to  Mair^'ar  administration. 

The  Slovaks  from  our  country  used  to  visit  their  homelanc!  in  lir  »e  numhern     Tl"- 
became  imbued  with  the  American  spirit.     They  were  no  longer  the  same  d"  ■»• 
Slovaks  as  of  yore  and  asserted  their  rights  against  their  foreign  mastprs. 

The  Magyar  Government  planned  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inHux  of  this  demorr.'*' 
and  liberalizing  spirit.  At  home  in  Hut^ary  this  ruling,  feudal  aristrnTary  hj-i 
degraded  every  religious  bod 5^  and  its  ministry  to  the  level  of  the  hand-maid "i  »•* 
rapacious  politics  and  Magyarizing  policy.  No  priest  or  minister  would  be  ordAir»>i 
if  ne  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Magyar  State  idea,  nor  could  he  have  a  parish,  whi«  h 
meant  that  he  must  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  potage. 

The  Ms^yar  Government  issued  an  order  to  control  the  priests  in  the  United  Std*»- 
who  had  Slovak  parishes.  They  used  the  Austro-Uungarian  consular  and  diploma: i< 
service  to  spy  on  the  priests  and  congregations  and  to  act  as  informerv.  In  thv*  U**^ 
class  they  silso  used  a  few  ren^ade  priests.  The  Magyar  Government  also  sent  h*TH 
a  bishop  for  the  Uniates,  a  branch  of  the  Roman  ('atholic  Church,  to  which  th^ 
Carpatho-Russians,  neighbors  of  the  Slovaks,  belong.  The  patriotic  and  I'^xa! 
American  priests  ministering  to  the  Slovak  congregations  in  the  United  States  sent  ft 
memorable  protest  to  their  American  bishops  resenting  the  interference  of  the  secultr 
Magyar  Government  in  purely  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Several  years  before  the  war,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mairvar  Govemnent.  a 
Magyar  flag  accompanied  bv  some  Magyar  soil  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  Th** 
flag  bore  the  inscription,  **6e  ever  loyal  to  your  country^  Oh,  Ma^v'ar."  This  i^x: 
ana  soil  were  to  be  sent  from  one  Magyar  colony  to  another  m  the  Umted  States.  The 
Slovak  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  through  their  accredited  repr<«entjiti\»>. 
protested  to  our  State  Department  against  this  effort  of  a  foreifini  Government  u> 
foster  divided  all^^fiance  on  our  soil  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  worough  AmtYii^in 
spirit  among  a  part  of  our  people.  This  loyalty  of  the  Slovak  immigrant  in  the  li^h* 
of  recent  events  merits  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans.    It  was  this  spirit  that  in^uttl 
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•he  -Vmerican  of  Czer-bo-Slovak  birth  or  descent  to  render  the  soipreme  sarrifioe  in 
lii*  war.  This  spirit  brought  the  downfall  of  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austro-Hun^^anaii 
am'»aas»d'>r,  when  he  tried  to  coerce  the  Slovaks,  and  to  threaten  them  if  they  dared 
•'  w<*rk  in  our  munition  pl&nt-e.  At  that  time  we  see,  there  also  was  an  citranization 
here  tanooz  Magyars  which  was  workinij  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  against  the  United 


••I* 


Under  the  gruise  of  a  loyalty  league  these  same  Ma^^ars  tried  to  form  duriing  the  war 
among  our  Slovak  imnii|Tants  an  oi^g:anization  called  the  H\nezda,  which  was  to  wean 
them  away  from  any  interest  in  the  war  and  in  Huncariaxi  affairs.  The  effort 
3iei  with  failure.  The  Slovak  remained  true  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
■uu^e   of  his  oppressed  race. 

I  hardly  need  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Magj-ar  Government  subsidized  both  Mag^-ar 
and  Slo^"ak  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  But  this  effort  among  the  Slo\-aks  met 
with  resentment  and  failure;  they  saw  through  the  scheme.  One  of  these  sheets, 
■■ailed  the  Kiajan,  will  always  live  in  their  memory  as  the  greatest  joke  in  Slovak 
jo'irnalism. 

The  efforts  of  Magj-^ar  propagandists  in  the  United  States  were  an  utter  failure  in 
influencing  the  Slovak  immigrants.  Now,  when  the  xictory  for  an  undivided  Ameri- 
can loyalty  among  these  people  has  been  won  and  when  freedom  for  their  race  is 
dawning  in  the  homeland — the  insidious  hand  of  the  Mag>'ar  enemy-  the  enemy  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Czechoslovakia— turns  the  venom  of  his  vicious  propaganda 
upon  the  entire  American  public  to  deceive  us,  and  to  rob  us  of  the  realization  of  that 
ileal  for  which  we  all  struggled  and  sacrificed  so  that  peace  might  be  made  more 
secure  and  the  happiness  of  nations  assured. 

DID  THE   MAGYARS   PLAY  A   SECONDARY   PART  IN  THE   WAR  IN    EVRQPE? 

The  effort  has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  Magyar  imperialism  to  impress 
vour  honorable  committee  that  the  MagAars  in  Europe  played  but  a  sulx)rdinate  part 
In  the  war  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  play  this  part  against  their  will. 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  Count  Julius  \ndrassy  is  a  loyal  Magyar  patriot  and  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  Maygar  people.  In  a  sj^eech  which  he  delivered  in  December,  1917. 
iinong  other  statements,  he  said: 

•The  events  of  this  war  have  shown  that  Hungary  is  the  surest  support  of  the 
monarchy,  while  the  tendenciep  of  the  Czechs  are  a  great  danger  for  the  djTiasty  and 
the  monarchy.  We  (^fagvars)  devoted  all  oiu*  powers  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  dynasty,  and  we  did  this  from  duty,  loyalty,  and  aLso  egoism.  Count  Szecheny 
in  1S48  summoned  the  nation  to  support  the  dynasty  and  asi^ure  to  the  Magyars  a 
dominant  role.  At  that  time  it  was  impos:?ible,  l^ecause  there  were  vital  differences 
r»«tween  the  outlook  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  Mag>'ar  mition,  and  Ix^causo  the  dynasty 
*tood  for  interests  in  foreign  policy  with  which  the  nation  had  nothing  in  common. 
What  was  then  impossible  haj3  now  happened  without  Szecheny.  without  any  great 
men:  The  (Magyar)  nation  has  itself  felt  the  interest<^  of  the  dyivasty  and  of  the'nation 
to  >>e  identical,  and  placed  all  its  forces  at  the  service  of  the  throne." 

Count  Andrassy  contended,  the  Czechs  on  the  other  himd  'have  proved  dialo\*al 
and  part  of  their  troops  have  joined  the  enemy.  As  there  is  no  Czech  armv  to  enforce 
their  claims,  they  could  only  obtain  their  aims  in  one  way,  by  revolution;  and  to 
admit  openly  such  a  policy  is  only  calculated  to  weaken  them  and  strengthen  us  (the 
Ma^ars).  They  think  that  with  the  amnesty  a  political  course  was  ushered  in  such 
x>»  juPtifies  them  in  putting  forward  such  claims.  I  believe  them  to  l)e  ra<lically 
mistaken.  Meanwhile  from  the  standpoint  of  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  it  is  un- 
<loubtedlv  most  harmful  that  the  Slavs  follow  so  revolutionary  a  policy.  That  can 
only  lead  to  the  collapse  of  Austria.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  side  by  side  with  a 
-trong  Hungary  there  should  be  a  strong  Austria.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can 
reckon  in  every  way  upon  the  support  of  his  majesty,  both  on  account  of  his  whole 
outlook,  of  his  interest  of  self  preservation,  and  of  the  oath  which  he  has  taken  to 
oppose  every  effort  to  violate  Hungar>^'s  integrity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Hut  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  act  with  the  ^eatest  energy  against  these  excesses,  and  use  all  our  influence 
to  prevent  dualism  being  replaced  by  federalism,  which  would  make  the  small  nations 
independent  of  Austria  and  render  it  possible  for  them,  as  equals,  to  place  us  in  a 
minority  over  important  common  questions.  To  give  these  forces  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  our  important  affairs  as  special  autonomous  States,  would  be  equivalent  to 
conaciouflly  destroying  the  power  of  the  monarchy.'* 
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On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Wekerle  (a  Magyar]  made  a  statement  in  which  he  l>itterly 
denounced  any  effort  to  establish  federalism  in  Hungary  and  gave  assurance  that  & 
determined  policy  would  be  adopted  to  maintain  the  present  dualist  basis  and  a^ins* 
all  Slav  aspirations.    And  he  added: 

''The  best  guarantee  against  them  is  unity  (between  Hungary  and  Austria),  and  that 
is  our  strong  and  impregnable  fortress,  if  the  golden  band  which  unites  us  is  stTenj^h- 
ened  by  the  support  of  the  Crown.  And  to  prove  its  imi>regnable  character,  I  venture, 
with  His  Majesty's  permission,  to  announce  his  declaration,  that  there  is  not  even  the 
bare  possibility  of  His  Majesty 's  not  employing  all  his  authority  to  nullify  efiforte  dirpcted 
against  the  lawful  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Hungarian  State. ^* 

The  foregoing  citations  from  eminent  Magjrar  statesmen  show  tne  position  of  tb«- 
Magyar  people  in  their  attitude  toward  the  war.  We  need  but  recall  to  your  mind* 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Magyar  prisoners  of  war  toward  the  Czecho-Slavok  9oldieT> 
operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  These  Magyar  and  German  prisoners  of  war,  a<tixu 
in  consonance  with  an  order  issued  under  the  joint  signatures  of  Wilhelm  II  ao*i 
Emperor  Charles  that  they  ali^  themselves  with  the  Bolsheviki,  as  this  was  in  th» 
interest  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  followed  this  exhortation,  and  at  all  tim*** 
bitterly  fought  against  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

We  ask,  considering  the  record  that  the  Magyars  have  made  in  this  war  as  hitur 
enemies  of  the  Entente  on  every  battle  field,  considering  the  statements  of  Ma^ar 
fltatesmen,  what  evidence  have  the  Magyar  apologists  to  oner  in  support  of  their  Ele- 
ment that  the  Magyars  played  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  war? 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  STATISTICS. 

It  has  always  been  a  passion  with  the  Magyars  to  falsify  their  statistics  for  their  ovns 
advantage  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  they  were  the  dominant  racp  iz 
Hungary.  For  that  reason  scholars  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  Hungarian  sta- 
tistics are  entirely  unreliable.  But  however  unreliable  they  may  be,  the  subjoioei 
statistics  are  official  Magyar  statistics  which  were  employed  for  the  pmpoee  of  pro^-inr 
the  Czecho-Slovak  case  by  means  of  the  enemy's  statistics. 

To  demonstrate  the  craftiness  employed  by  the  Magyars  in  the  presentation  of  ?U- 
titics,  it  is  but  necessary  to  mention  that  the  statistics  of  1910  give  the  total  numW^ 
of  Slovaks  as  1,967,970,  but  the  number  of  persons  speaking  the  Slovak  language  ts 
2,776,743.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Magyar,  a  member  of  the  dominant  race,  does 
not  condescend  to  learn  the  Slovak  language.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  lattrr 
figure  represents  the  real  number  of  Slovaks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  make  the  contention  that  the  difference  betw^ii 
these  figures  represents  Magyarized  Slovaks,  when  the  political  pressure  heretofore 
exerted  upon  these  Magyarized  Slovaks  is  removed  they  will  again  become  Slovak 
adherents  and  willing  subject  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State.  Furthermore,  the  Ma^ir* 
livini?  in  Slovak  districts  who  form  the  official  class  of  carpet  baggers,  when  the  y^Mtcyin 
cease  to  rule  Slovakia,  their  function  being  over,  they  will  return  to  their  originii 
homes  in  Magyar  land,  where  they  properly  belong. 

When  the  Magyars  set  up  the  claim  that  in  any  event  some  Magyars  must  lemaic 
in  Czecho-Slovak  territory,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  mac) 
Slovaks  who,  when  the  final  borders  are  drawn,  will  be  comi>elled  to  remain  in  Mag^-v 
territory.  And  these  numbers,  it  has  been  estimated,  will  be  about  equal.  Thi* 
fact  will  probably  be  a  guarantee  of  mutual  tolerance.  Furthermore,  the  peace  con- 
ference has  seen  to  it  that  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  will  be  safemiarded. 

The  Slovak  counties  fa\\  naturallyi  nto  three  groups:  (1)  Seven,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  predominantly  Slovak;  (2)  seven,  which  are  in  great  majority  Slovak,  bui 
portions  of  which  are  mixed  and  therefore  debatable;  (3)  five,  which  contain  MaiO^r 
majorities,  certain  portions  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  attkis 
a  tolerable  frontier.  In  the  following  tables  these  groups  are  divided  for  practicai 
purposes  into  two  categories:  (1)  What  can  fairly  be  assigned  without  further  qtte^nA 
to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  (2)  debatable  districts  which  ought,  if  the  I^ffi? 
conference  still  has  the  time  and  enei^,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  special  inqmry  oa 
the  spot,  rather  than  be  carved  up  arbitrarily  by  ill-informed  diplomats  at  a  (ustanof . 
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A) 


Overwlieliningly  Slovak  oounties: 

Trencin  (Trencsen) 

Turec  (Turocz) 

Orava  (Arva) 

Lipto V  ( Lipto ) 

Zvolen  (Zolyom) 

Spis  (Ssepes.  Zips) 

Sarys  (Saros) 


Total  (A) 


I. 

B>  Cotmties  with  Slovak  majority  (deducting  debatable  dis- 
tricts): 
1-  Prespurk: 

(a)  5  districts  north  of  Danube 

lb)  Town  of  Pressburg 

(c)  Towns  of  Timova,  Bazin,  Modor,  and  St.  George . 

2.  Nitra: 

(a)  10  country  districts 

(b)  Towns  of  Nitra  and  Skalioe 

3.  Tekov  (Bars): 

(a)  4  country  districts 

(h)  Towns  of  Krenmioe  and  Ujbanya 

4.  Hont: 

(a)  2  country  districts  fBatorcp  and  Krupina) 

(6)  Town  of'StiiMiica  (Selmecvbanya) 

5.  Novnhrad  (Nrgrad ):  Country  district  of  (?a&s 

«.  Gemer: 

(a)  Three  country  districts  (Sobata,  Garamvolgy,  Re- 

vuca) 

(6)  Towns  cf  Rima  Srbata,  Revuca,  Jolsva,  and  Dcb- 

sina 

7.  Zemplin:  6  country  districts 

Total  (B) 

Total  (A  and  B) 


ir. 


Prespiirk  (Orosse  ?chiitt).M 

Nilm  (Frsekujvar,  Vagsellye) 

Ti'koi-  (Jjevice) 

K«  m.'.rom  (n  -rth  of  Danube) 

r>zi<>rr»m  (u'  rth  of  Danube) 

M'-m  fI|>olvsag,  Ip'>h'nyek.  Bzt>b,  Vamosmikola) 

.\i)v.>hrad   (Novohrad,  Luc(.nec,  and  towns  of  Lucericc 

Hal;ivn ) 

Cifm^-r  ( Riznaf-ec,  Putnok.  Roznava) 

Abujj-Toraa  ( Futer  and  Kosiw)  toMm  of  Kcsice 

7<»mplin  (Satnraija) 


and 


Trtal 


Slovak. 

ICagyar. 

German. 

284,770 
38,432 
59,096 
78,098 

113,294 
97,077 

101,855 

13,204 

5,560 

2,000 

4,365 

16,509 

18,658 

18,068 

9,020 
10,993 
1,518 
2,501 
2,124 
38,434 
9,447 

772,622 

78,384 

74, 136 

137,237 
11,673 
16,695 

64,749 

31,705 

6,156 

12,912 

32,790 

5,279 

283,021 
9,084 

36,065 
10,259 

24,950 
1,895 

81,938 
5,738 

24,216 
1,971 

15,455 
1,593 

29,018 

8,341 

19,633 

3,659 
6,340 
1,557 

217 

453 

56 

44,768 

11,894 

361 

3,304 
80,917 

11,227 
23,978 

1,858 
5,9r>4 

731,367 
1,503,989 

233,776 
312,160 

103,207 
177,918 

2,841 

1,103 

318 

142 

77 

6,393 

412 

32,,S59 

10,148 

3,051 

908 
10,703 

60,757 
M.OOO 
35, 835 
78,379 
36,075 
62,732 

33,5i:7 

16,r>83 

33.300 

4,988 

77,944 
fi5.922 
f.1,410 
37, 1,45 

2, 134 

600 

3,694 

42 

146, 179 

570, 199 

17,344 

Total. 


310,437 

55,703 

178,746 

86,906 

133,653 

M72,867 

•174,620 

1,012,931 


218,876 
78,223 
28,439 

337,698 
21,437 

122,531 
9,328 

48,479 
15,185 
21,679 


58,394 

16,712 
121, 627 

1,098,608 
2,111,539 


64,212 
88,320 
46,641 
81,747 
37,092 
79,761 

114,838 
84,080 

100,779 
42, f 37 

J40,407 


»  Thp  County  of  Orava  has  always  contained  the  highest  percntaee  of  Sbvaks  (94.7  per  cont  In  1900), 
but  in  1910  the  M^yar  statistician  suddenlv  disovered  the  existence  of  16,120  P;'1ps.  thus  c  nveniently 
reflucing  the  Slovaks  f^  75  jwr  cr^nt.  This  fictiti  ii"?  chanije  rests  (  n  the  obvi-  iis  fact  that  alnng  the  linguistic 
froiuler  the  Slovak  dialfct  shows  certain  Pdish  (as  nls--  Ruthene)  influences. 

'  There  are  abw  50,827  Ruthenes  (12,327  in  Spis.  38,500  in  Sarys). 

The  foregoing  statistics  have  been  incorporated  from  the  New  Europe  of  April  3, 1919 . 

HOW  THE   SLOVAKS   WERE   OPPRESSED  IN  HUNGARY. 

In  the  year  1867  the  Magyar  State  Idea,  the  driving  force  of  Magyar  imperialism, 
wnfl  given  its  impetus,  when  the  Magyars  were  made  supreme  mafifters  in  Himgary 
over  the  non-Maffyar  nations,  and  from  that  time  dates  tne  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Slovfuu,  which  grew  as  time  went  on  and  reachea  its  climax  during  the 
peat  war.  The  severity  orthis  oppression  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  European 
nifltoiy.  The  Magyars  were  determined  to  wipe  out  the  3,000,000  of  Slovaks  by 
completely  Ma^anzing  them.  The  mat  exponent  of  the  Magyar  State  Idea  and  of 
forceful  Mag>'arization,  Bela  Grvenwald,  put  it  thus: 

^'The  revival  of  national  consciousness  among  the  non-Magvar  races  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  Magyar  State.  In  Hungary  there  can  be  but  Magyar  culture.  It  is 
impoesible  to  gain  by  peaceful  means  the  Slovaks  for  the  Magyar  State  Idea.  The 
omy  thing  left  us  is  to  exterminate  them  completely.  If  the  Magyars  want  to  survive 
they  must  enrich  their  blood  by  assimilating  the  non-Magyar  races." 
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Pursuing  this  policy,  the  Magyars  first  of  all  laid  their  hands  on  the  Slovak  »^hf** 
In  1874  and  1875  they  closed  the  only  three  Slovak  gjrmnasia  or  higher  schools.     Th» «. 
also  dishanded  the  Slovak  scientific  and  literary  society,  the  Slovenska  Matica.  r*<Tr 
fiscated  its  funds  and  huildings.    This  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Mag>'ar  'i*  *\ 
emment  and  later  employed  in  Magy arizing  the  Slovaks. 

The  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  all  seconcEiry  schools  and  hence  were  compolle'i  t« 
seek  education  in  Magyar  schools.  Bela  Gruenwald  describes  the  rAle  of  educatiorji- 
institutions  thus: 

"The  secondary  school  is  like  a  huge  machine;  at  one  end  Slovak  vouths  are  th^^^^ n 
in  by  hundreds,  and  at  the  other  we  gather  full-fledged  Magyars.'*     The  Slovak  8tu<!»:j' 
were  prohibited  from  speaking  the  Slovak  language,  from  reading  Slovak  or  any  oth*  - 
Slav  Dooks,  and  if  they  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  process  of  Mag>'arization  tl.- 
were  banished  from  the  school.     In  this  manner  the  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  a  '  ^ 
tured  class.    In  order  to  prevent  the  Slovaks  from  seeking  education  in  oth«»r  SIo . 
lands,  a  Slovak  student  could  not  receive  his  license  to  practice  law  or  medi<ii:»'  . 
he  did  not  have  a  diploma  from  a  Magyar  university. 

To  furnish  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Slovakia  we  submit  the  foll^^^  n «: 

In  1914  there  were  in  Slovakia  448  Magyar  kindergartens,  but  not  a  single  Sln\:.» 
kindergarten. 

Primary  schools,  4,253  Magyar,  365  Slovak;  but  the  Slovak  prima rv  8cho<»L«  \i':» 
Slovak  in  name  only  as  the  Magyar  language  was  by  law  compelled  to  be  taught  f*--  l 
17  to  24  hours  per  week,  and  the  whole  number  of  weekly  school  hours  was  but  -• . 

There  were  138  apprenticeship  schools  for  artisans  and  merchants,  all  Mag>'ar  l  * 
a  single  Slovak  one. 

There  were  112  Magyar  higher  elementary  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  school. 

There  were  27  Magyar  normal  or  teachers'  schools,  not  one  Slovak. 

There  were  46  Magyar  high  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  school;  8  Mag}'ai  Li  J 
schools  for  girls,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  school  for  prh. 

There  was  no  Slovak  university,  no  Slovak  techmcal  school,  no  Slovak  law  ^-h*-  *.. 
theological  academy,  or  professional  school;  all  were  Magyar. 

The  Slovak  church,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  in  the  hand^*  oi  *b. 
Magyar  Government  and  entirely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  MagyarizatioD.  \\  L* ' 
the  Slovaks  refused  to  recognize  Magyar  clergymen  imposed  on  them,  they  bun  s 
their  dead  without  religious  rites  and  left  their  children  unbaptized. 

At  Cemova  the  Magyar  Government  insisted  upn   the  dedication  of  a  Sli'^i* 
church  by  Magyar  priests.     The  Slovak  congregation  refused  to  admit  the  MuLyi' 
priests.    The  government  called  out  soldiers,  though  there  had  been  no  viol-L- 
who  proceeded  to  shoot  into  the  people,  killing  15  pariehioners,  severely  woufiti:. . 
many  others,  sending  others  to  jail  on  the  charge  that  they  revolted  against  the  v" 
emment. 

The  Magyars  resorted  to  the  practice  of  seizing  Slovak  children  and  sending  ti  yz 
into  strictly  Magyar  districts  where  they  were  placed  in  Magyar  families  Tl.- 
official  kidnapping  at  the  instance  of  the  Magyar  Government  finally  had  tc.  l^e  •  - 
continued  because  public  sentiment  in  Europe  became  so  aroused  against  thi«  •".-:■' 
that  the  Ma^ars  were  compelled  to  Resist. 

Slovak  editors  were  constantly  harassed  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  so  tl:iA(  :':.'" 
existence  became  almost  impossible.  The  Magyars  purposed  to  efface  Ihe  >5  .j^ 
press. 

The  electoral  laws  and  the  system  of  elections  were  so  manipulated  by  the  Mar  i^ 
that  the  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  rightful  representation  in  the  Parliament. 

The  economic  oppression  of  the  Slovaks  by  the  Magyars  made  it  practically  lci*^- 
sible  for  the  Slovaks  to  engage  in  industry.     Every  industrial  or  economic  underuxi.  - 
required  a  Government  license,  and  the  Slovaks  were  s^-stematically  reiusetl  r's 
licenses,  so  that  the  Magyars  would  be  able  to  hold  ever\'thing  in  their  own  hax^^ 
As  a  result  of  all  these  persecutions  in  the  last  40  years  739,5&  Slovaks  emi^:«  - 
most  of  them  going  to  tne  United  States.    During  the  war  the  Mag>'ars  intenrU>  • 
their  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Slovaks  because  of  the  hostile  stand  «!..• 
the  Slovaks  took  against  them  and  the  fact  that  Slovaks  abroad  joined  the  Entoii*-^ 
armies  and  that  Slovak  prisoners  of  war  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

On  November  1,  1918,  the  Magyar  Government  at  Budapest  issued  a  deiTv*?  j  r- 
viding  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Slovaks  proved  themselvea  dialo>*al  ib  'l^- 
course  of  the  war,  no  real  estate  in  Slovakia  could  be  sold  unless  the  imnu^  *  ^ 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  that  such  sale  would  be  either  to  the  GovfJiuus: 
or  to  a  person  designated  by  the  Government,  at  a  price  stipulated  by  the  Gom^:: 
ment.  During  the  war  Slovak  soldiers  who  would  not  deny  their  Slo\*ak  iac<>  it*>r 
shot  or  hanged;  Slovak  girls  were  forcibly  abducted  under  the  pretense  of  beinc  tU*  - 
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into  the  hospital  service;  in  reality  they  were  handed  over  to  Magyar  and  German 
oiBcers  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Under  the  Ivarolvi  government  the  same  Count  Apponyi,  who  is  now  imploring 
the  American  Republic  to  he  just  to  the  Magyars  and  who  asks  us  to  betray  our  Slovak 
and  other  non-Magyar  allies  and  return  them  to  Magyar  slavery,  became  the  minister 
of  education.  The  Maygar  apologists  in  the  United  States  have  been  trying  to  create 
the  impression  that  Apponyi  and  nis  clique  have  become  democratic  and  liberal  since 
the  armistice.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  only  become  more  cruel  and  bitter.  The 
onlv  reason  that  they  can  not  carry  out  their  designs  upon  the  non-Mag>'ar  population 
of  litingary  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  liberated  nations  are  now  in  a  position  to 
repel  the  Magjrara  by  force  of  arms.  Apponyi,  on  resuming  the  ministry  of  education 
in  the  Karolyi  cabinet,  outlined  a  policy  wherebv  the  last  vestige  of  the  Slovak 
lanf^uage  as  well  as  other  non-Masryar  languages  would  be  eliminated  from  the  schools, 
an<i  aU'o  proceeded  to  further  put  under  his  Magyarizing  influence  the  churches  of 
the  non-Magyars.  And  in  all  these  efforts  Count  Karolyi  concurred.  Yet  the  Magyar 
apoloia^ts  in  the  United  States  have  the  effrontery  to  represent  to  us  Count  Karolyi 
a«  a  liberal  statesman  who  was  misunderstood  and  wrongfully  abused  by  Gen.  d'Espery 
an<i  the  Allies  generally. 

1 1  was  further  proposed  that  the  Magyars  should  so  manipulate  the  electorate  that 
it  would  become  almost  impassible  for  the  non-Magyars  to  get  any  representation  in 
tlie  parliament.     In  other  words,  they  were  willing  to  further  limit  the  franchise. 

In  the  year  1018  the  Magyars  intensified  *  ♦  *  their  work  of  oppression  along 
many  lines.  Instead  of  showing  a  more  liberal  policy  to  the  oppressed  nations  of 
Hungary,  they  devised  the  aforementioned  scheme  to  expropriate  non-Magyar 
pr-.'perty. 

The  Pesti  Hirlap,  in  an  editorial  on  November  28,  1918,  stated  as  follows: 

*' Tlie  Magyar  State  has  the  right  to  decide  what  elements  shall  possess  the  soil.  It 
111-*  the  ricjht  to  assure  its  territory  against  suspect  elements. 

•'The  State  must  have  an  imlimited  right  of  expropriation  in  order  to  be  able  to 
parcel  out  and  colonize  the  land.  It  must  carry  out  a  healthy  distribution  of  land  to 
the  Mag>-ar  race,  which  alone  is  the  support  of  the  State.  To  the  south  it  is  the  Serbs 
who  hold  the  best  land;  in  Transylvania  it  is  the  Roumanians.  As  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment remains  in  power  it  must  employ  that  power  to  make  the  Magyars  masters 
of  Magyar  land." 

OrPUES.siON  OF  THE  SLOVAKS  BY  THE  MAGYAR  GOVERNMENT  EXPRESSED,  IN    OFFICIAL 

FIGURES. 

The  Slovaks  represent  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Hungary.  This  is 
xh^  representation  which  the  Magvars  graciously  gave  them. 

1.  State  functionaries:  in)  In  Slovakia  (17  counties  and  3  towns),  1,733  Magyars, 
'A'J  Germans.  2  Slovaks;  (b)  in  Hungary  (exclusive  of  Croatia-Sloavnia)  out  of  13,017 
State  functionaries  there  are  12,447  Magyars,  225  Germans,  and  only  35  Slovaks. 

li.  County  functionaries:  fa)  In  Slovakia,  920  Magyars,  11  Germans,  18  Slovaks; 
'.Vi  in  IIungar>-  out  of  4,094  county  functionaries  there  are  3,S03  Magyars,  126  Ger- 
mans, 19  Slovaks. 

3.  JSIunicipal  functionaries:  («)  In  Slovakia,  753  Magyars,  59  Germans,  11  Slovaks; 
«'*)  in  ff!ingar\',  of  the  7,090  municipal  employees  6,198  Magyars,  449  Germans,  and 
only  12  Slovaks. 

4.  Public  and  district  notaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  1,080  Magyars,  20  Germans,  33 
Slovaks;  ih)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,313  public  and  district  notaries  there  are  4,637 
Ma/vars.  191  Germans,  and  only  38  Slovaks. 

5.  Judges  and  counsels  of  the  crown:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  461  Magyars,  3  Germans,  no 
Slovak;  ( 6)  in  Hungar>',  of  the  3,093  judges  and  counsels  of  the  crown,  2,801  Mag>'ars, 
31  Germans,  1  Slovak  (in  the  Pest  Pilis  aistrict). 

ff.  Subordinate  officials  of  courts,  crown  counsels,  and  of  houses  of  detention:  (a) 
In  Slovakia,  805  Magvars,  13  Germans,  10  Slovaks;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,113  of 
atilKiidinate  oflRcrials  of  courts,  crown  counsels  and  houses  of  detention,  there  are  4,756 
Magx'ars,  129  Germans,  and  only  16  Slovaks. 

T.'Primar)'  school  teachers,  elementary  classes:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  4,  257  Magyars, 
129  Germans,  345  Slovaks.  While  the  Slovak  population  amounts  to  76  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  Slovaks.  (6)  In  Hungary, 
of  the  23,384  primary  school  teachers,  there  are  18,480  Magyars,  992  Germans,  and  only 
104  Slovaks. 

8.  Higher  primary  men  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  higher  classes  of  primary 
schools:  (a)  in  Slovakia,  226  Magyars,  4  Germans,  2  Roumanians,  and  not  a  single 
Shn^ak;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  total  of  1,334  higher  primary  school  teachers  and  of 
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teachers  of  primary  schools  (higher  classes)  there  are  1,268  MagyaxB,  3d  GkrmanB,  aad 
only  2  Slovaks. 

9.  Women  higher  primary  school  teachers  and  women  teachers  of  hisher  daasev  ia 
primary  schools:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  199  Magjrars,  12  Germans,  1  Slovak;  (6)  inHoDgar}*. 
of  the  total  of  1,436  women  school  teachers  there  are  1,338  Magyars,  57  Ctermisk 
1  Slovak. 

10.  Secondary  (high)  school  professors:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  638  Magyars,  12  Gennanf 
10  Slovaks;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  total  of  3,843  professors  there  are  3,618  Mag}^^ 
169  Germans,  23  Slovaks. 

11.  Physicians:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  713  Magyars,  57  Germans,  26  Slovaks;  (5)  ic 
Hungary,  of  the  total  of  5,514  physicians  there  are  4,914  Magyars,  312  Gennazis.  tnd 
only  35  Slovaks. 

Kemark. — In  Slovakia  almost  76  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  Slovak;  only  J4 
per  cent  speak  Magyar. 
In  the  whole  of  Hungary  there  are  but  43.2  per  cent  of  real  Ma^ars  (in  1851  tht^ 

Proportion  was  36.5  per  cent);  while  14.8  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hungar>'  ti^ 
zecho-Slovaks. 

The  American  representatives  of  the  medieval  militaristic  and  reactionary  Msisy*: 
oligarchy  which  once  ruled  Hungary  and  still  dreams  of  returning  to  power  and  vhv  h 
is  made  up  of  Maeyar  magnates,  the  nobility  of  the  country,  who  would  seem  v*  >t 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  modem  democracy,  have  been  loudly  declaiming  about  iL- 
dangers  that  threaten  Magyar  Protestants  if  these  should  be  placed  outside  of  th^*  d- 
vot^  and  pious  care  ana  protection  of  this  noble  niling  clique.  It  was  thi^  s:ui;t 
ruling  clique  of  Magyar  junkers,  who,  probably  impeUed  by  a  powerful  Chri*ian 
charity,  used  to  flog  their  farm  hands,  empowered  thereto  by  the  warrant  of  law.  wlii; :: 
they  solicitously  put  on  the  statute  books  which  they  kindiv  managed  for  the  oomn».»n 
people.  In  this  instance  they,  of  course,  did  not  consult  the  wishes  of  the  ivr. 
hands. 

This  ruling  clique  and  its  agents  need  not  worry  about  religious  toleration  in  th»* 
Gzecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  Czecho-Slovak  nation,  which  was  the  cradle  and  tl» 
champion  of  Protestantism  in  central  Europe  100  years  before  the  advent  of  l.uihet 
and  until  they  lost  their  liberty  in  1621,  which  began  at  Prague  the  struggle  for  \ihen\ 
of  conscience,  which  gave  the  world  a  Huss  and  a  Comenius,  which  gave  rise  to  i\«* 
Church  of  the  Unity  (the  Moravians),  hardly  needs  any  lessons  in  toleration  from  th^ 
compatriots  of  Bela  Kim.  For  the  information  of  Magyar jpropagandists  let  it  be  n<^tM 
here  tliat  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  ^v 
the  publication  of  an  edict  aflfirming  the  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

Yet  it  is  consoling  to  note  that  the  old  Magyar  oligarchy  and  its  agents  seem  to  p->s*^ 
some  solicitation  about  religion.  Considering  their  many  crimes  during  thv  w 
and  before  it,  and  their  sin-laden  souls,  it  is  a  hopeful  si^  for  the  future. 

Considering  all  the  foregoing  there  is  but  one  conclusion  at  which  we  can  a^^i^t 
It  requires  an  immense  amount  of  brazenness  on  the  part  of  any  |>ropaganda  f^^si- 
mittee  to  try  to  convince  your  honorable  committee  and  the  American  public  ihi* 
the  Slovak  people  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Magyar  misrule  and  tyranny,  and  thi* 
it  is  your  duty  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  tvrants,  returning  the  Slovak  people.  wL 
have  shed  their  blood  for  their  freedom  and  for  ours,  into  their  former  bond^^.  V^- 
believe  in  the  wisdom,  in  the  keen  discernment,  in  the  love  of  truth  and  ri^hteoufw^ 
of  the  American  people  and  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uiuted  Suv* 
and  know  that  the  cause  of  a  free  and  resurrected  Czechoslovakia  is  safe  in  your  hirtt- 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Vex  Sv\8.. 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  5,  1919. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  have  a  communication  here  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  McCormick.  The  communication  ir 
addressed  to  you  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr. 
Frederick  McCormick  was  for  many  years  the  Associated  Press  rep 
resentative  in  Japan,  and  he  is  the  author  of  quite  an  important 
book  on  Oriental  politics  entitled^  "The  Menace  of  Japan.^  He 
desires  the  privilege  of  filing  this  in  connection  with  the  Shantung 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  tliat  will  be  done. 

(There  was  no  objection,  and  the  matter  referred  to  is  here  printe-i 
in  full,  as  follows:) 
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Statement  or  Mb.  Fbedebick  McCk>BMicK  in  Regard  to  Shantung. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  August  29,  1919. 
Senator  Lodge  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  : 

In  1905  America  mediated  between  Russia  and  Japan  to  end  a  war  over 
China  and  Korea,  and  brought  about  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace. 

Immediately,  Japan  undertoolc  destruction  of  a  policy  and  place  in  the 
world  which  gave  us  the  power  of  such  far-reaching  decision  in  what  so  vitally 
affected  her. 

In  the  decision  Japan  lost  claims  for  indemnity  and  exacted  secret  terms 
from  Russia  by  which  she  acquired  joint  claims  of  administration  in  Man- 
churia, This  opened  to  her  easy  expansion  into,  and  conquest  of  China,  and 
gave  her  a  policy  and  doctrine  of  special  right  vitally  opposed  to  our  own. 

Our  own  was  the  only  thing  in  the  way.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  open 
door  formulated  by  John  Hay.  It  expressed  the  safe  international  position  of 
China,  and  the  future  of  America  as  head  and  front  of  Western  civilization 
moving  westward  and  sustaining  for  Western  civilization  the  impact  of  Asiatic 
In  the  Pacific. 

This  doctrine  having  been  accepted  by  Europe,  Japan  began  her  work  of 
destroying  it  by  undermining  its  adherents,  and  bringing  them  to  her  side. 

Kngland  was  Japan's  ally  in  East  Asia,  and  France  and  Russia  became  allies 
In  Europe. 

England  then  reached  an  understanding  with  Russia,  and  by  1908  all  treaties 
with,  and  about  China,  though  containing  the  formula  which  safeguarded 
China  and  made  our  place  in  the  world  had  failed  and  were  powerless  to 
Irtve  peace  and  safety  to  China  and  protection  to  rights  and  interests  of  others. 
Thereby  It  became  necessary  to  bring  the  situation  of  our  policy  before  the 
world. 

England  and  France  appeared  to  misunderstand  our  aim,  and  at  first  re- 
sented our  summons  which  was  contained  In  a  demand  in  1909,  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  to  restore  rights  which  they  had  seized  from  us  In 
writing  the  Hukuang  loan.  But  our  course  was  In  keeping  with  their  pledges 
to  support  our  policy  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  China,  and  we  were  able 
with  their  renewed  help,  to  create  a  base  from  which  to  resist  the  dissolution 
and  destruction  of  our  policy  and  of  the  safeguards  to  China,  set  up  by  Japan. 

liussia  was  the  first  to  capitulate  to  Japan.  Her 'position  was  the  weakest 
because  she  had  been  vanquished  in  war  with  Japan,  who  joined  and  threatened 
bor  borders.  Intimidated  by  Japan,  she  gave  a  nominal  pledge  recognizing 
community  of  Russia's  hitherto  exclusive  rights  In  Manchuria,  with  Japan. 
Tims  Japan  was  able  to  claim  right  of  administration  in  Manchuria.  It  gave 
hor  a  share  of  sovereign  power  there  granted  by  China  to  Russia  in  the  secret 
.Vrticle  VI  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  convention  of  1896. 

Japan  then  foiled  us  in  measures  to  neutralize  railways  In  Manchuria,  and 
Russia,  still  further  intimidated,  signed  with  Japan  a  predatory  pact  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  aggression  which  we  were  trying  to  supplant  with  justice 
luider  the  open  door  doctrine.  It  opposed  and  revised  the  Portsmouth  treaty, 
und  Japan  moved  into  inner  Mongolia. 

Our  efforts  to  restore  China's  full  administrative  power  and  sovereignty  and 
protect  her  territorial  integrity  and  rights  of  all,  went  on  parallel  with  Japan's 
efforts  at  destruction.  It  was  1910,  and  in  her  agreement  with  Russia,  Japan 
selected  for  its  consummation  the  calendar  date  of  July  4. 

America  employed  heroic  and  praiseworthy  means  to  retain  the  support  of 
the  European  powers  to  our  policy  which  they  had  adhered  to  by  written 
plofige  for  at  least  10  years.  England  and  France  accepted  our  measures.  We 
united  the  great  powers  behind  the  Hukuang,  Manchurian,  and  currency  loans 
for  China's  industrial  development  and  reform.  And  August,  1912,  Russia 
and  Japan  Joined  In  the  currency  and  reorganization  loan,  which  made  it  the 
5lx-power  loan. 

Onr  responsibilities  In  our  defense  against  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  Pacific, 
and  in  the  defense  of  China  and  Asiatic  civilization,  were  met  in  these  plans 
and  acts.  They  were  successful,  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  were  willing 
to  continue  their  adherence  to  them,  as  now  exemplified  in  the  six-power 
loan,  only  waited  to  see  whetlier  we  were  sincere  and  earnest  in  order  to  decide 
N'tween  us  and  Japan. 
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March  18,  1913,  the  President  withdraw  from  these  responsibilities,  and  tram 
re.>iM>n8ibllity  to  the  great  powers  and  to  China  in  what  we  had  done,  by  re- 
pudiating the  six-power  loan  which  again  had  placed  the  world  on  comnhiC 
ground  respecting  China. 

On  receiving  this  rebuff,  the  European  powers  went  over  to  JapazL  Tbe 
arbitrament  of  the  world's  most  vital  affairs  was  balanced  in  Manchuria.  TIm 
alignment  of  the  powers  in  the  World  War  had  been  made  in  China  and  tb« 
Pacific  area.  The  action  of  the  President  confirmed  them  in  their  allgnm«nt. 
Japan's  conquest  of  the  European  powers  and  winning  of  them  to  her  sid^ 
was  completed. 

In  three  years  the  European  powers  which  had  adhered  to  a  position  uhuh 
we  had  defended  for  129  years,  and  to  which  they  had  been  pledged  in  wriih  . 
for  12  years,  had  awarded  Shantung  and  the  German  Xorlh  Pacific  posse>*:»»;.* 
to  Japan,  not  troubling  to  inform  us  of  the  fact.  It  was  in  scnjuence  to  evrfi*- 
planned  by  Japan  and  had  been  deprecated  by  English,  French.  Geriuuu,  ar 
Russian  statesmen  who  desired  to  support  our  position  Instead  of  that  •». 
Japan.  It  was  a  conquest  over  America,  it  remains  so,  and  the  President  as." 
us  to  ratify  it. 

As  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  our  reconstructed  position  in  C\\\ 
and  the  Pacific  to  meet  the  movement  set  up  by  Japan  be<*ause  of  the  V**t'^ 
mouth  Treaty  ws  s  destroyed  by  the  President.  War  eiisuwl,  with  denioraii/-i 
tion  in  China  through  lack  of  foreign  money  and  through  China  lieing  ohlisj-' 
to  quadruple  her  borrowings  from  Japan.  And  after  four  years  of  -tru:r^' 
by  China,  and  the  most  bitter  failure  and  disappointment,  our  envoy  '•• 
China,  on  his  own  initiative,  but  approved  by  the  Government,  sent  a  ni»t»»  •■: 
friendly  counsel  to  China  in  her  despair.  It  was  in  accord  with  lmmemo:ii' 
right  and  intercourse  with  China  antedating  Japan's  civilized  relations  wii. 
China  and  her  civilized  place  in  the  world  by  nearly  100  years.  Japan  oj-r  ^ 
re^  en  ted  the  action  and  protested  on  the  ground  of  interference  in  her  doin::^ 
Open  conflict  was  thereby  established  by  Japan  which  she,  backed  by  I  ■ 
allies  ,had  kept  hidden,  even  since  the  President  repudiated  the  six-power  l«jeL 
which  had  united  us. 

Two  interpretations  of  the  act  of  our  envoy  to  China  exist:  One  Ameri*\'. 
one  Japanese.  They  are  directly  opposed.  They  established  Japan  in  *ut 
cours  adoptd  aftr  the  Prsident's  repudiation  of  the  six-power  loan,  nameJj. 
in  disi)uting  whatever  we  do  in  defense  of  the  position  against  which  aJjv: 
opposes  her  own.  And  Japan  followed  her  protest  with  a  special  mission  '•■ 
America  under  Isliii  to  set  up  her  interpretation  before  her  European  allj.^ 
against  our  own. 

Japan  did  this  last  in  the  Ishii-Lansing  notes,  and  to  ^uch  satlsfsictiim  'li-' 
those  allies,  after  awarding  to  Japan  Shantung  and  the  German  North  l*a*«" 
possessions,  confirmed  it  in  their  drafts  of  the  peace  treaty  18  montlis  later. 

.Japan's  exertions  stirred  the  counsels  of  the  President,  which  took  aor  - 
intended  to  meet  the  consequences  of  what  our  envoy  to  China  had  done    I' 
was  taken  on  the  expressed  grounds  that  "  unless  we  are  prepared  to  oi'i-*^ 
Japan,  and  go  on  antagonizing  her,  wo  must  do  something  cou.structive, ' 
had  become  our  policy  to  try  and  placate  Japan  l)y  putting  it  that  way  ii>* 
of  facing  the  truth. 

The  reasons  given  for  our  action  were  that  "  we  had  to  decide  whetljc:  ■ ' 
would  be  (.'hina's  cat's-paw,  or  get  on  with  Japan." 

"  We  "  decided  to  *'  get  on  with  Japan."     The  moral  sanction  for  what  •  • 
about  to  be  done,  forming  the  principle  on  which  the  Ishli -Lansing  Df>:t>«  '•»' 
■executed  by  us,  was  that  China  was  "corrupt  and  Irresponsible,"  and  \Aa-  "- 
festering  mass  of  humanity." 

The  friendly   note  of  our  envoy  was  handed  to  ('bina  June,   ISUT.    J:.;» 
immediately  brought  up  the  (luestion  of  sending  Ishil.  and   lib?  inls'^i«'<»     • 
arranged  through  our  embassy  in  Tokio.     As  I  understand  that  arraa-"**- 
what  was  to  be  done  was  determined  In  advance.    All  conversations  tb:ii  ^^- 
to  take  plnce  in  Washington  after  Ishii's  arrival  there  were  written  i»uf     i' 
was  decided  in  advance  that  the  real  object  of  the  mission,  which  was  t.-  :• 
recognition  from  us  of  Japan's  special  interests  in  C-hina.  would  not  W  •  - 
cu.ssed.    If  it  came  up  the  answer  to  Japan's  expectations  would  be  mu 

The  Department  of  State  confirmed  this  decision  to  our  emba^tsy  in  T  ^ 
Tliereupon  Ishii  stated  to  our  embassy  that  he  would  not  exptn't  to  ••»!  '^ 
ognition  of  Japan's  special  interests  in  China,  and  the  embassy-  tubWHl  '1.^ 
renunciation  to  the  Department  of  State. 
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Ishli  started  for  Washin^on  and  Mr.  Morris  was  Invested  in  Washington 
u»  our  ambassador  to  Japan.  Morris  participated  at  Washington  in  the  dis- 
cissions and  conu)letion  of  the  coniinu  Ishii-Lunsing  notes,  while  Ishii  was 
.'uroute  from  Japan.  The  notes  were  signed  while  ho  was  enroute  to  Tolcio 
XM\  he  did  not  know  wiiat  they  meant  until  after  he  had  reached  Tol^lo. 
His  knowledge  gained  in  Washington  dlflt'ered  diametrically  fnmi  the  knowl- 
edge of  Europe  and  east  Asia,  including  our  embassy  in  Toklo  which  held 
1  conference  when  it  received  the  notes  by  cable,  to  determine  what  they 
fuennt.  The  conference  lasted  all  night  and  broke  down  in  total  disagree- 
iin^nt.  Morris  on  one  side  and  the  embassy  staff  on  the  other.  A  decision 
is  til  what  explanati<m  should  he  made  to  the  public  never  was  arrived  at. 

After  two  days  Lansing's  interpretation  came  and  saved  the  embassy  from 
tiavhig  to  equivocate  about  It. 

The  notes  meant  the  opposite  of  what  our  Government,  in  Instructing  Mor- 
ris, said  they  meant.  They  achieved  the  opposite  of  what  our  (government  pur- 
[MKwl.  America  was  discredited  before  China  and  the  allies.  And  Japan 
HDil  America  again  went  on  record  with  interpretations  which  are  diametri- 
tally  opposed. 

The  President  then  undertook  personal  management  at  the  peace  conference 
of  these  affairs,  whereupon  Kn gland  and  France  wrote  out  for  Japan  their 
final  drafts  of  the  award  to  Japan  of  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific 
lH)ssessions,  The  President  then  signtnl  this  award,  and  England,  and  France, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Italy  and  the  other  allies,  handed  Japan  the  award 
nith  our  signature  on  it.  It  was  the  authors  of  the  repudiation  of  the  recon- 
>trui'tive  measures  in  China,  and  the  framers  for  Ishii  in  the  terms  of  Japan, 
•if  the  Lansing  notes,  who  signed  this  award. 

Having  taken  action  on  the  decision  not  to  be  the  catspaw  of  China,  we 
made  ourselves  the  tool  of  Japan,  and  through  Japan  the  tool  of  England, 
France  and  the  allies. 

England  and  France  did  not  want  to  be  so.  In  1913  they  had  said  they 
were  sorr>'  to  lose  us  fi'om  the  confidence  and  the  counsels  of  the  powers, 
e<|)0(ially  England,  whose  statesmen  said  she  desired  to  work  with  us. 

Thus  Japan  was  able  in  14  years  to  destroy  our  diplomacy.  It  had  been 
defendeil  resi>ecting  China  and  the  Pacific  area  since  1784.  But  in  1913  the 
President  openetl  the  way  fi)r  Japan  to  finally  accomplish  its  destruction,  In 
tliise  words  repudiating  the  Six-Power  L<jan,  namely: 

"The  conditions  of  the  loan  seem  to  us  to  touch  very  nearly  the  admin- 
iiTrative  independence  of  China  Itself;  and  the  administration  does  not  feel 
diat  It  ought,  even  by  Implication,  to  be  party  to  those  conditions.  The  re- 
sponsibility might  go  the  length  of  forcible  Interference  in  the  financial  and 
even  the  political  affairs  of  that  great  oriental  state.  The  responsibility 
Is  obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Government  of  our  people  rests." 

Neither  at  the  time  of  this  statement,  nor  at  any  time  in  our  history  had 
the  conditions  of  China's  position  or  Intercourse  with  her,  rested  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  of  our  people  rests.  And  they  rested  on 
Dot  less  than  46  treaties  fixing  China's  position  and  fate  as  we  had  written 
iliem  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  Europe  and  the  allies  of  the 
time,  since  at  least  1784.  and  could  not  be  affected  except  for  evil  by  this  act. 

China's  position  in  the  world  was  first  explicitly  and  definitely  fixed  by 
the  American  treaty  of  1844.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  best  ol)- 
talnable  at  the  time,  but  their  supreme  law  was  extraterritoriality  under 
which  China  became  deprived  of  independence  in  everything  connected  with 
foreign  Intercourse.  As  these  terms  were  the  terms  of  all  nations  and  were 
«»pied  and  expanded  in  all  treaties  and  conventions,  this  made  China's  place 
that  of  a'  prisoner  whose  Indefinite  period  of  sentence  we  had  formulated. 

After  55  years  John  Hay  reformulated  the  terms  of  China's  place  so  as  to 
spcure  to  her  a  way  to  emerge  from  her  prison.  All  nations  accepted  the 
formula,  which  was  the  open-door  doctrine,  and  wrote  It  In  subsequent  treaties 
aih]  conventions  respecting  China. 

We  thus  raised  Into  international  being  a  policy  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously pursued  and  practiced  by  us  in  principle  since  1784,  and  recognized  in 
writing  by  the  world  since  1899-1900.  It  was  thus  our  first  great  foreign 
<Joctrlne,  and  in  this  sense  is  older  than  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  circum- 
stanoes  of  its  origin,  and  the  civilization  and  situation  to  which  it  refers  art 
older,  and  the  problem  to  which  It  refers  Is  older. 

In  1909  we  devised  new  formulas  to  safeguard  China's  way  out  of  her 
l^Hson  and  to  secure  her  escape  from  the  sentence  which  we  had  written. 
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They  were  accepted  by  the  powers.  But  in  the  work  of  six  years,  regardless 
of  the  aversion  the  President  expressed  to  even  forcible  interference  in  China's 
affairs,  he  signed  in  the  Shantung  award,  the  rending  of  China  and  destruction 
of  all  we  had  done  to  preserve  our  position. 

Up  to  1913  the  powers  were  with  us.  When  the  President  rebuffed  th<»s«' 
powers  by  repudiating  the  instrument  by  which  they  had  again  finally  Joint*<* 
with  us,  he  sent  new  envoys  to  represent  us  in  China  and  Japan. 

Our  envoy  to  Tokio  was  Mr.  Guthrie.  He  reached  there  the  middle  of  th** 
year  and  began  the  search  for  a  book  that  would  explain  the  questions  of  tb*- 
region  which  was  the  strangest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  looked  for  "a  snial' 
book,  not  a  large  one,"  because,  as  he  continued,  he  was  "  too  old  to  rea«l  n 
large  one." 

Four  years  later  he  died  while  still  searching  for  that  book,  and  his  tMNly 
was  tenderly  borne  back  to  us  by  a  people  which  venerated  his  personal  gr*»at- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  innocence  which  had  made  him  the  un<*«>i  - 
scious  dupe  of  such  a  tragic  gaucherie. 

Our  envoy  to  China  was  Mr.  Reinsch.    After  six  years  of  cross  purpos.--* 
blunders  which  never  have  been  exposed  because  too  disgraceful  to  investijcaj*- 
during  a  state  of  war;  and  after  insufferable  insult  and  humiliation,  fallur*-. 
defeat,  and  madness,  he  has  resigned. 

Both  these  men  were  appointed  after  the  act  by  which  our  destructive  p«»li«7r 
became  known,  and  they  went  on  fools'  errands.  Their  survivor  is  Ambassatl«»r 
Morris,  at  Tokio,  on  whom  all  East  Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  Korea,  auii 
Siberia,  is  saddled,  and  who  ranges  from  the  Pacific  to  Central  Asia  ai.»i 
Europe.  Mr.  Guthrie  left  him  no  book,  and  he  has  been  for  t^vo  years  heroical'y 
struggling  under  the  misunderstanding  with  which  the  Government  blind*-*! 
him  when  he  set  out  from  Washington.  He,  too,  is  overwhelmed  with  tht» 
defeat  and  is  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  the  madness  and  ruin. 

The  only  refuge  for  a  country  which  has  enacted  such  a  debacle  as  I  hav*- 
described,  and  intends  to  complete  it  by  compelling  the  ratification  of  thjit 
debacle  by  its  great  Senate,  is  a  league  of  other  nations  who  can  mnnapre  it* 
affairs  better  than  it  can  manage  them.  If  in  one  single  instance,  the  Sbantuni; 
award,  the  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  tw*. 
principal  things  will  result:  First  will  come  our  elimination  from  East  Asia 
through  abandonment  of  our  place  in  the  world  for  an  elusive  status  prorois«Ml 
us,  and  second,  there  will  take  place  the  rending  of  the  vast  race  unit  whirl- 
Is  the  body  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  the  setting  of  It  adrift  in  the  Pacific- 
area  and  the  world,  engined  by  Japan. 

Our  position  in  the  world  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  civilization.  It  !*• 
comparable  only  to  the  position  which,  as  pretender  to  leadership  of  an  opposing 
civilization,  Japan,  marshalling  Europe  against  us,  usurps  and  holds  by  fc»n^e. 
Therefore  we  cannot  enter  the  peace  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  or  the  Icaeuo  of 
nations,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  powers  of  Europe.  To  do  so  would  destroy 
our  place  in  the  world.  We  have  to  enter  them,  if  at  all,  on  terms  that  wiil 
defend  us  as  the  deader  and  the  head  and  front  of  western  civilization  moving 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  defend  all  interests  intrusted  to  us  by  westen. 
civilization  and  by  Asiatic  civilization,  of  which  China  is  the  body. 

The  considerations  which  I  have  respectfully  submitted  concern  only  our 
international  entity  and  what  we  are  in  the  world  by  circumstances*  ovtr 
which  we  have  no  control,  which,  If  surrendered,  would  complete  the  work  «»r 
destruction  which  Japan  openly  began,  with  every  confidence  of  su«v«<s.  ii 
1905.  The  head  of  the  column  of  western  civilization,  receiving  the  impact  ain! 
hitherto  sustaining  the  pressure  of  aggressive  and  predatory  Asiatic  cl^-iliyji- 
tlon,  would  be  crushed.  And  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  invoice  ourphyslt^a! 
assets  in  East  Asia  gone  down,  or  of  our  moral  and  cultural  infiuences  whi<>h 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power.  After  the  destruction  of  our  nmra* 
position,  there  Is  but  one  end.    And  in  it  civilization  will  share. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  to-morrow. 
(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  September  4,  1910.) 


THUBSDAY,  8EPTEHBEB  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o^clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

There  appeared  before  the  committee  the  following  delegation 
representing  the  Jugo-Slav  Republican  Alliance  of  the  United  States: 
Mr.  Etbin  Kristan,  chairman;  Mr.  Frank  Kerze,.Mr.  Philip  Godina, 
Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Mr.  Josif  Michailo- 
vitch,  and  A.  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  our  time  is  limited.  I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  get  here  to  begin  at  10  o'clock,  but  we  can  give  you  from 
now  until  12  o'clock.  You  must  divide  the  time  between  your- 
selves as  you  think  best. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  ETBIN  KBISTAB,  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me*  ask  you,  have  you  arranged  now 
about  the  division  of  your  time  ?    How  long  do  you  want  to  talk  ? 

Mr.  Kkistan.  It  will  take  about  20  minutes. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Kristan.  Gentlemen,  the  delegation  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Repub- 
lican Alliance  takes  the  libertjr  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  before  this  honorable  body,  and  for  the  permis- 
sion to  lay  before  it  the  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  regarding  the 
regulation  of  the  boundaries  of  this  new  State,  and  based  upon,  what 
we  consider,  the  right  of  our  race. 

Gentlemen,  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  called  also  the  State  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  is  a  new  formation  and  a  product  of  this  great 
war  wliich  has  removed  manv  obstacles  obstructing  the  unifipation 
of  the  southern  SUvs.  The  idea  of  unity  lived  in  their  souls  for  ages, 
and,  long  before  this  war,  great  men  of  our  Nation  sacrificed  their 
best  for  the  promotion  of  tiiis  idea,  the  realization  of  which  is  the 
inevitable  condition  for  our  existence  and  for  a  more  successful 
progress. 

Tlie  greatest  barrier  to  the  imification  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  was  the 
former  Austro-Himgarian  monarchy,  under  whose  democratic  rule  the 
majority  of  all  the  three  branches  of  Jugo-Slavs  was  subdued,  and 
whose  policy  tended  to  subject  under  her  rule  the  remaining  inde- 
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pendent  Jugo-Slavs  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  For  the  Jugo-Slars 
the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  autocracy  was  imperative  to  attain  con- 
ditions for  establishing  their  own  home,  and  for  this  very  reason  iLe 
Jugo-Sla\^  stood,  since  the  first  day  of  the  world  confla^ation  against 
their  oppressor  and  extortioner,  offering  supreme  sacrifices  for  tl  eir 
•cause,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  their  associatitl 
nations.  Numerous  documents  prove  that  Austria  was  conscious  nf 
the  sentiments  of  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  who  were  pi*r- 
•secuted  and  oppressed  with  all  means  of  autocratic  brutality:  wi'*o 
were  forcibly  driven  out  of  their  homes,  held  behind  prison  bars,  an<l 
silenced  by  bullets  and  rope.  To-day  it  is  also  a  proven  fact  that 
the  power  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  her  servile  government,  as 
weU  as  the  power  ana  might  of  the  Austrian  militarism,  was  shatterpHl 
•chiefly  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  other 
^oppressed  nations. 

Now  the  war  is  over  and  a  new  map  of  Europe  is  in  making.  Thi^ 
work  of  readjustment  filled  the  Jugo-Slavs  with  hope  for  a  just  solu- 
tion of  their  national  question;  the  strongest  guaranty  therefor  tliey 
saw  in  the  famous  declarations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  regarding  the  war  aims  of  our  great  American  natiou. 
There  is  not  a  smgle  word  in  those  speeches  and  proclamations,  whicf 
the  Jugo-Slavs  had  not  enthusiastically  approved  of,  and  if  the  peaci^ 
were  concluded  according  to  those  principles,  all  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jugo-Slavs  would  have  been  JtulfiUed. 

It  is  extremely  regretful  that  the  actual  solution  of  the  European 
and  world  questions  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  especially  where  tho 
Jugo-Slavs  were  the  most  concerned,  the  Paris  peace  conference  did 
not  place  itself  on  a  basis  of  justice,  but  often  rather  listened  ti» 
arguments  which  truly  democratic  elements  thought  were  destroyeJ 
in  the  blast  of  the  world  conflagration  and  their  ashes  buried  forever. 

For  a  long  period  Em-ope  was  troubled  with  racial  question?, 
retarding  her  progress  in  other  fields;  Austria  especially  was  a  wamin? 
example  of  a  community,  wherein  reaction  Uved  on  kindlrng  nation- 
alistic passions.  Everyone  famUiar  with  Europe,  especially  with  the 
Near  East  and  central  Europe,  had  to  consider  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  nationahty  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions, 
especially  the  question  of  readjustment;  because,  by  doing  so,  the 
most  senous  obstacle  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  nations  would  he 
removed  from  the  field  of  pohtical,  economical,  and  cultural  lift' 
Unfortunately  this  aim  is  not  being  considered,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
many  decisions  were  made  which  do  not  elitninate  those  complica- 
tions, but  rather  increase  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  nations  in  their 
interior  life  and  to  the  detriment  of  better  international  relatione. 

The  disregard  of  the  ethnological  principle,  the  importance  »^f 
which  is  immense  all  over  Europe,  is  especially  obvious  in  the  deei>i^>L 
regarding  the  frontiers  of  the  Jugo-Slav  State.  On  the  boundari^^ 
between  Jugo-Slavs  and  Magyars  in  former  Hungary,  and  on  th^ 
boimdaries  oetween  Jugo-Slavs  and  Germans  in  former  Austria 
especially  in  Carinthia,  the  former  have  been  wronged,  and  there  is  ai. 
undercurrent  striving  at  stiU  more  reducing  their  national  territ4>r. . 

At  this  moment  there  are  many  other  unsettled  questions  con- 
cerning Jugo-Slav  territory.  But  visible  si^ns  point  to  a  great 
danger  for  tne  Jugo-Slavs  along  the  Adriatic  kttoral,  where  the  ritai 
interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake.    Ttaly  bases  her  claim  on  the 
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secret  treaty  of  London,  made  at  the  time  of  her  entry  into  the  war, 
and  on  alleged  interests,  detected  since  then,  by  demanding  big 
parte  of  the  territory,  which  ought  by  all  rights  to  belong  soldy  to 
Jugo-Slavia.  For  this  reason  a  dispute  arose  between  these  two 
nations,  about  which  the  public  is  inadequately  informed.  It  looks 
like  the  whole  dispute  had  been  reduced  to  the  Fiume  question, 
vrhile  in  fact  the  city  of  Fiume  and  her  port  are  only  a  single  point 
o{  the  whole  problem,  though  a  very  important  one  in  itselfT  but 
not  so  important  as  to  becloud  all  other  interests  of  the  JufiK)-SlaYs, 
shoving  ttem  mto  oblivion.  ^ 

everything  Italy  demands  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
is  to  the  detnment  of  the  Jugo-SIavs,  and  were  the  Italian  demands 
granted,  about  600,000  Jugo-Slavs  would  be  cut  off  from  their 
nation  and  subjected  to  a  foreign  rule.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  some  Italians  living  in  the  eastern  coast  land,  but  even  if  the 
maximum  demands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  granted  there  won't  be 
urithin  their  borders  as  many  Italians  as  there  are  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  in  a  single  city — ^Trieste — ^now  claimed  by  the  Italians 
as  their  own. 

The  national  statistics  of  the  Adriatic  Provinces  show: 

Trieste:  Italians,  118,959;  Slovenes,  59,974;  Germans,  11,870; 
total,  190,808. 

Groriska  (Gorizia)  with  Gradiska:  Slovenes,  155,039;  Italians, 
90,119;  Germans,  4,500;  total,  249,658.  (Note.— The  former 
A^ustrian  Province  Goriska  with  Grradiska  embraced  also  the  Italian 
Friuli,  the  territory  west  of  River  Isonzo.  Leaving  this  Italian 
Friuli  out,  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  Province  is  purely  Slovene.) 

Istria:  Jugo-Slavs  (Slovenes  and  Croats).  224.400;  Italians, 
145,517;  Germans,  12,735;  total,  382,652.  (The  Italian  population 
of  the  Istrian  peninsula  is  concentrated  in  the  cities  along  tne  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula.) 

Occupied  regions  of  Caimiola:  SIbvenes,  140,000;  Italians,  none. 

Fiume  with  Sushak  and  Trsat:  Eistimated  population,  64,000; 
of  these  are  24,000  Italians,  34,000  Croats  (Jugo-Slavs),  and  6,000 
others. 

Dahnatia:  Serbo-Croats.  612,669;  ItaUans.  18,082;  Germans,  3,081 ; 
total,  633,778.  (The  Archipela^  has,  Serbo-Croats,  116,227;  Ital- 
ians. 1,563;  a  total  of  117,790.) 

Tne  po{>ulation  according  to  the  above  census  stands  in  the  dis- 
puted regions  as  follows: 

Jugo-Slavs,  1,225,640;  Italians,  396,737;  others,  38,186. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  I'emark  that  the  ofHcial  census  in  these 
Provinces  was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  Austrian  adminis- 
tration, very  inimical  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  method  of  taking 
census  was  very  original.  The  Austrian  Government  was  loathsome 
to  have  ascertained  the  real  status  of  its  nationalities,  because  this 
would  compromise  its  Germanizing  ambitions.  And  because  it  was 
not  well  possible  t3  stamp  all  the  inhabitants  as  Germans,  the  census 
was  not  taken  as  to  then*  nationality  but  according  to  the  colloquial 
lan^age  (Umgangssprache).  This,  of  course,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity lor  far-rettchiM  falsifications  of  the  real  status.  The  victim 
of  this  system  were  above  all  the  Slavs,  and  to  a  ^eater  extent  tne 
Jugo-Slavs,  the  ofRcialdom  in  their  Provinces  being  professedly 
mostly  German,  respectively,  in  the  coast-land  Provinces,  Italian. 
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And  even  if  this  fact  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  and  if 
the  Austrian  official  statistics  were  considered  as  just  to  the  Ju^ 
Slavs,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Adriatic  re«oas  along  the  eastern 
coast  are  nationally  Jugo-Slav,  for  the  Jugo-Slav  majority  is  com- 

{)aring  to  Italian  minority  so  strong  that  an  Italian  charactter  of  thft^ 
^roj^inces  could  not  be  construed  by  any  artifice.  Italy  CAn  noi 
demand  these  regions  on  account  of  their  Italian  character,  hecnu.>4 
they  lack  such  a  character.  Therefore,  she  is  trying  to  support  her 
ambitions  with  other  argiimehts,  taken  from  the  storehouse  cf 
obsolete  State  doctrines,  which  can  not  command  any  value  in  thes** 
days  of  democracy. 

There  is  before  all  the  so-called  historical  argument.  But  historr 
as  applied  by  the  advocates  of  Italian  ambitions  to  their  defense,  l^ 
very  doubtful.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remember  that  moderii 
Italy  dates  back  to  the  year  of  1859  only,  that  she,  therefore,  could 
not  logically  point  to  her  possessions  in  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  there  did  not  exist  a  State  known  as  Italy.  Yet.  if 
it  could  be  said  that  Italy  is  the  heiress  of  the  former  Yenetiafl 
Republic,  her  demands  even  then  would  not  be  justified,  or  at  lea>t 
not  imtil  it  is  proven  that  possessions  of  the  former  Venetian  Republic 
were  justly  acquired  according  to  modern  principles  of  right.  Such 
a  proof  is  entirely  impossible,  because  the  national  principle  of  ^' 
powerful  vitality  in  modem  Europe  did  not  play  any  part  in  th«' 
conquests  of  the  Middle  Ages;  regions  conc[uered  by  Venice  of  w- 
were  not  Italian  and  did  not  become  Italian  after  the  annexatioD 
Besides,  it  does  not  matter  what  character  a  coimtry  had  five  nr 
six  hundred  years  ago,  but  what  character  it  has  to-day. 

The  Italian  statesmen  specify  also  certain  strategic  reasons,  b 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  said  that  Austria-^f  Which  Italy  h»J 
perhaps  a  reason  to  be  afraid  so  as  to  ask  special  protection  a^aiosi 
ner — is  no  more.  A  strategic  importance  is  further  attriDUl€<i 
borders  demanded  by  Italian  diplomats  at  Paris.  Their  importanff 
is  open  to  Question,  however.  The  most  natural  geosrapnic,  stra- 
tegic as  well  as  linguistic  frontier  between  Italy  ana  Jugo-Savi* 
would  be  the  River  Isonzo.  It  seems  also  that  the  great  chanp^ 
brought  about  in  the  war  technics  have  been  forgotten  altogether 
and  that  no  stress  is  laid  upon  how  rivers,  mountains,  and  other 
natural  barriers  lost  their  value  since  the  war  strategy  and  tactit^ 
are  making  the  use  of  modern  technical  appliances  of  which  no  ofl«^ 
dreamt  a  short  while  ago. 

But  if  the  possessions  of  the  Alps  could  really  guarantee  w 
safety  to  Italy — although  they  do  not — the  obvious  question  ari^ 
whetner  also  Jugo-Slavia  does  not  need  the  same  saf^ardifl^' 
What  Italy  calls  her  safety,  means  danger  for  Ju^o-Slaria.  ^^'^ 
Jugo-Slavia's  fear  of  Italy  would  be  much  more  justified,  sooo^' 
comprehensible,  than  Italy's  fear  of  Ju^o-Slavia.  It  is  plain  ih*' 
Italy  desires  to  become  tne  absolute  mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  | 
is  revealed  by  her  ambition  to  get  all  the  northern  ports  in  her  hami* 
and  to  make  herself  secure  also  in  Albania,  thus  acquiring  the  ate<^ 
lute  control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Now,  the  sea  is  an  importan* 
and  a  great  natural  way  of  communication  and  its  importance i**' 

E resent  foremost  a  commercial  one.    For  Italy  to  have  any  mati-n* 
enefit  from  her  annexations,  she  must  needs  try  to  get  under  t^'^ 
control  as  much  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  as  possible.    This  4^ 
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awakens  the  desire  for  new  annexations  in  the  Balkans.  The  first 
step  on  this  peninsula  can  not  be  the  last.  This  in  turn  shows  that 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Balkans,  that  Europe  will  be  a  living 
volcano,  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  blood 
of  the  victims  of  the  Great  War  would  have  been  then  shed  in  vain. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  long  for  a  lust  decision  of  their  national  question; 
they  desire  this  problem  to  oisappear  from  the  world,  because  they 
yearn  to  devote  their  energies  to  other  tasks — ^in  their  own  interests, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  international  solidarity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  their  own  home  puts  them  before  an  enormous  task. 
The  national  unity  can  not  be  their  last  aim,  and  is,  indeed,  a  step 
only  toward  a  new  life.  The  nation  is  confronted  with  great 
difficulties,  which  can  be  overcome  only  with  the  greatest  of  effort. 
Remember,  please,  gentlemen,  this  war  showed  no  more  mercy  to 
Jugo-Slavia  than  to  Belgium  or  northern  France,  and  many  regions 
were  hit  even  much  larder,  because  the  Austrian  Government 
treated  the  domestic  population  more  brutally  than  the  enemy. 
The  economic  conditions  of  the  country  are  very  eritical.  A  united 
national  body  is  to  be  constructed  from  pieces,  imtil  now  divided  up 
under  different  rules,  aiming  to  estrange  them  still  more  against  eacn 
other*  The  educational  system  must  be  im})roved,  for  it  was  neg- 
lected, partly  through  the  hate  of  the  foreign  Governments  and 
partly  tnrough  the  everlasting  struggles.  A  new  life  must  be  given 
the  terribly  nurt  agriculture;  industry  must  be  lifted  to  a  mgher 
standard;  conmierce  must  be  set  in  order.  But  how  can  a  fatigued 
and  exhausted  country  perform  all  these  tasks  if  there  is  no  feeling 
of  safety  and  if  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  remains  outside  of  the 
border,  continually  lookmg  up  to  her  for  national  help  and  support  ? 

But  even  from  the  Itauan  standpoint  it  would  not  be  wise  to 

tress  the  annexation  of  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  foreign  element, 
'ntil  now,  Italy  was  free  from  internal  national  struggles,  which 
have  brought  every  European  State  enormous  harm;  the  fulfillment 
of  her  imperialistic  aims  would  overburden  her  with  the  same  problem 
which  caused  the  death  of  Austria.  A  Ju^o-Slav  irredenta  would 
inevitably  develop  within  her  borders,  disturbing  the  domestic 
peace  of  Italy,  provoking  reprisals  and  reacting  on  mem  in  the  way 
of  all  oppressed  populations.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  experienced  in 
such  struggles  from  old  Austria,  which  they  tried  to  get  rid  of  in 
order  to  be  free,  but  not  to  land  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  liberty 
bell  under  a  new  yoke. 

The  saddest  is  the  fate  which,  on  account  of  the  Italian  aspira- 
tions, looms  before  the  Slovenes.  Although  they  belong  to  the 
Jugo-Slav  race  and  desire  to  be  united  with  it,  a  peculiar  Slovene 
language  developed  through  the  political  separation,  lasting  many 
centunes,  and  even  were  it  feasible  to  expect  from  the  future  that 
all  Jiigo<-Slav  dialects  would  eventually  melt  into  one  lan^age, 
such  a  process  can  not  be  attained  in  a  day  or  so.  For  some  tune  to 
come  we  must  reckon  with  the  existence  of  an  independent  Slovene 
language  and  literature.  There  is  only  one  million  and  a  half  of 
Slovenes  who  came  to  their  present  abodes  in  the  sixth  century  and 
soon  became  the  prey  of  foreign  rule,  doomed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  to  a  life  without  any  national  schools,  without  their  own 
official  institutions  and  courts — in  short,  without  anything  where 
their  language  would  be  acknowledged  and  officially  usea.     Not- 
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withstanding  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  all  oppression  of  the  feudal 
and,  later,  of   the  pseudoconstitutional   penod,   this   little  nation 

i)reserved  its  nationality  and  language  and  developed  a  remarkable 
iterature.  And  now  the  Italian  aspirations  aim  to  cut  off  almost 
one-third  of  this  nation's  body  and  cast  it  in  a  situation  which  would 
be  much  more  desperate  than  under  the  Austrian  misrule,  where  it 
was  at  least  ethnologicallv  united.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  what 
difficulties  a  small  nation  had  to  ^o  through  in  order  to  stand  abreast 
of  other  larger  and  happier  nations  in  the  field  of  culture.  How 
can  it  live  culturally  if,  as  small  as  it  is.  the  nation  were  reduced  t^ 
1,000,000  souls;  if  one-third  of  its  best  lorces  be  simply  taken  away 
from  it  ? 

Italy  is  not  reaching  only  for  regions  racially  more  or  less  mixed. 
but  demands  the  most  purely  Slovene  and  Croat  regions,  which 
never  had  any  Italian  popidation,  and  which  never  even  politicaDv 
belonged  to  Italy,  or  States  of  which  Italy  claims  to  be  heiress. 
Why,  her  aspirations  reach  even  far  into  the  Province  of  Camiola. 
the  nucleus  oi  the"  whole  Slovenia.  And  what  the  population  of  the^e 
Provinces  could  expect,  if  annexed,  we  can  see  from  the  way  the 
occupied  territories  are  treated  by  the  Italian  Army,  although  those 
regions  are  not  yet  Italy's  property.  The  people  and  inhabitants 
were  deported,  many  national  leaders  were  arrested,  taken  to  Italy 
and  interned  because  of  their  national  conviction;  national  schodk 
are  being  closed,  Slavic  children  in  their  own  country  are  forced  to 
attend  Italian  schools. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  are  not  looking  for  enmity  with  Italy.  In  the  past 
history  friendship  existed  between  these  two  nations.  The  luoian 
culture  was  the  nearest  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  they  have  given  to  the 
Italian  nation  a  good  nimiber  of  cultural  workers,  writers,  sci^itktfi, 
etc.  For  the  future  they  do  not  wish  anything  eke  but  good,  mutual 
relations,  and  to  have  this,  good  will  on  both  parts  and  mutual 
trust  are  necessary,  which  can  arise  and  exist  on  the  basis  of  jii8tx€ 
only. 

Therefore,  the  Jugo-Slavs  claim  justice.  For  it  is  of  greater 
strength  than  all  strategical  frontiers. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  desire  the  possibilities  for  such  a  confidence.  Was 
not  this  war  fought  for  right  and  justice,  for  democracy  and  for  the 
afety  of  small  nations?  Did  not  Italy,  when  our  great  United 
States,  without  egotistic  aims,  without  an  inkling  of  longing  for  any 
material  gain,  entered  into  this  whirlwind,  hear  the  id(^  aims,  for 
which  the  United  States  offered  their  sons  and  treasures?  Did  no: 
all  who  accepted  the  imselfish  help  of  America,  silently  accept  also 
her  war  aims  and  ideals?  Everything,  what  America  aimed  to  do 
and  all  unfortunate  nations  were  behoving  in,  were  public^  told 
This  must  have  more  weight  than  all  secret  treaties  arrived  at  with* 
out  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  withont  even 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  peoples  bartered  away  as  mere  chattel 
in  a  ^ame. 

It  IS  believable  that  the  Governments,  subscribing  to  these  pacts 
did  not  know  the  actual  conditions  of  the  regions  in  the  bat^B 
But  everybody  knew  that  the  President  of  tno  United  States  I'f 
America  had  proclaimed  that  no  nation,  no  matter  how  small,  shiL 
be  forced  to  uve  under  a  rule  for  which  it  does  not  care;  that  ili** 
nations  shall  not  be  the  pawns  of  a  diplomatic  game,  and  that  tiir> 
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shall  not  be  bartered  away  from  one  sovereignty  to  another  and 
that  all  truly  justified  aspirations  be  fulfilled. 

All  this  the  Jugo-Slavs  heard;  and  belieyed  it  all.  For  these  ideals 
they  offered  supreme  sacrifices.  For  these  ideals  the  Jugo-Slavs 
residing  in  the  United  States  of  America  joined  the  American  Army 
as  volunteers  and  enthusiastically  and  loyally  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. They've  done  their  bit  nobly.  And  now  they  come  before 
yoTi,  gentlemen,  pleading  to  preserve  for  them  the  faith  in  these 
ideals.  If  the  fotmdation  of  this  faith  be  shaken,  a  great  stnictm-e 
will  crumble  and  the  souls  of  the  nations  will  lose  the  support  they  so 
badly  need. 

This  faith  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  has  been  badly  shaken,  still  they  did 
not  lose  it  and  they  long  that  some  one  may  strengthen  their  faith 
anew.    The  Jugo-Slavs  ask  only  justice  for  themselves. 

We  did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  imposing  oiu*  views  upon 
this  honorable  committee  and  have  no  ax  to  grind. 

Gentlemen,  pray,  let  us  express  our  thoughts  as  dictated  by  the 
innermost  feelmg  of  a  downtrodden  nation:  Our  people  will  Know 
no  lunit  of  gratitude  toward  those  willing  to  help  our  sorely  tried  na- 
tion to  defend  its  natural  and  Grod-given  rights  and  to  save  it  from  an 
injustice^  which  may  punish  not  only  our  nation,  but  may  perhaps, 
revenge  itself  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  very  likely,  on  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Immeasurable  shall  be  our  gratitude  toward  all  who  are  helping 
us  in  our  nation's  fierce  struggk  for  justice  and  hberty.  We  are  not 
askmg  for  anything  else.    Justice  is  our  ardent  wish. 

Gentlemen,  we  mank  you  in  the  name  of  our  people,  here  and 
abroad,  for  having  gran  tea  this  delegation  the  opportumty  of  present- 
ing a  word  in  our  nation^s  behalf  before  yoiu:  honorable  committee  in 
this  exalted  place. 

Gentlemen,  I  respectfully  submit  this  statement  in  the  name  of 
this  delegation  of  tne  Jugo-Slav  Republican  AlUance,  consisting  of 
the  following:  Etbin  Eristan,  chairman;  Frank  Kerze,  Phihp  Gocuna. 
Lazarovich  Hrebehanovich,  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Josif  Michailovitch,  and 
A-  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  I  iinderstand  your 
people  do  not  desire  to  unite  with  Serbia  in  the  Serbian  Monarchy. 

Mr.  EIbistan.  Oh,  yes;  we  waut  unity  with  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Kristan.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Salvatore  A,  Cotillo.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  procedure  of  this  committee  I  should  Hke  to  ask  the  speaker 
what  is  the  population  of  Fiume  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Italians  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cotillo.  I  wanted  to  be  informed  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow.  Then,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Kristan,  that  you  are  speaking  for  the  so-called  Ser- 
bian Monarchy  ? 

Mr.  Kristan.  No;  we  are  representing  the  Jugo-Slav  RepubUcan 
AUiance,  an  organization  of  Ju^o-Slavs  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  do  they  wish  to  imite  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  have  one  State,  or  do  they  wish  an  inde- 
pendent republic  of  their  own  t 
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Mr.  Kbistak.  We  wish  unity  with  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  only 
we  wish  the  American  form  of  government  applied  to  our  State  also. 
The  Chairman.  Instead  of  a  monarchy  with  Serbia? 
Mr.  Kristan.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  will  hear  the  next  speaker. 

STATEHENT   OF  MB.  R.  F.  HLACHA. 

Mr.  Hlaoha.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am,  and  have  been, 
a  great  friend  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  better  relations  between 
Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  because  such  friendly  relations  are  in  the 
interest  of  boui.  I  am  happy  to  call  your  attention  to  the  views  of 
a  distinguished  Italian  liberal.  The  Italian  liberals  show  that  the 
spirit  of  Modina  and  of  Garibaldi  is  still  alive  in  Italy.  I  was  quite 
sure  of  this  all  the  time,  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebeliano- 
vich,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  personal  friend  of  a  peroon  very  high  up  in 
the  Italian  Government,  one  of  the.  highest  ones,  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  ItaUan  liberals  which  ini^ht  interest  you  verv 
much.  Now,  Messrs.  Maronelli  and  Salvemini  nave  vrritten  a  book 
entitled  '^La  Questione  dell'  Adriatica]' — the  question  of  the  Adri- 
atic— and  I  wish  in  the  short  time  which  I  have  to  address  ^ou  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Maronelli  in  this 
book.     On  page  2  of  the  introduction  he  says: 

We  have  always  stated  that  Italy  ought  to  renounce  her  claims  to  the  Slav  terri- 
tories which  do  not  represent  for  her  any  vital  interest,  not  because  the  *' renunciation*  * 
would  be  an  end  to  itself  but  because  it  is  a  necessary  means  for  the  establiahment 
of  an  intimate  Italo-Slav  solidarity  in  order  to  win  the  war  and  to  assure  peace. 

On  page  11  he  says: 

Whoever,  without  prejudice  and  without  arrogance,  puts  himself  upon  the  botumi 
of  common  sense  and  equity  must  recognize  that  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Uh  al 
population,  not  only  for  the  military  necessities  of  Italy,  but  for  the  future  peace  <>f 
anti-German  Europe,  the  only  reasonable  solution  which  can  be  given  to  the  proMein 
of  Julian  Venezia  is  the  following: 

(a)  The  aggregation  of  Julian  V enozia  to  Italy  with  that  inland  houndar\*  which « 
awarding  to  Italy  to  the  east  the  least  possible  extension  of  Slav  territory,  'would 
create  the  nocessarx'  territorial  continuity  between  Gorizia  and  Pula,  and  give  a  Mitl^- 
factory  line  of  military  defense. 

(b)  Right  of  free  commercial  and  customs  transit  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hinter* 
land  through  the  harbors  of  Trieste. 

On  page  62,  on  the  subject  of  the  question  of  Fiumei  he  sayB: 

To  exact  the  annexation  to  Italy  of  Fiume  and  therefore  of  all  the  territnr>'  but- 
rounding  it  and  dividing  it  from  Istria,  with  no  more  than  100,000  8la>'s,  is  a  tru<> 
national  injustice. 

On  pa^e  74,  still  on  the  question  of  Fiume,  under  the  bead  of 
* 'Conclusions,"  he  says: 

Neither  for  military  reasons  nor  in  order  to  insure  the  liberty  of  culture  and  life  to 
the  Italian  element  of  Fiume,  nor  in  order  to  protect  the  legitimate  in^eresis  of  0  e 
harbor  of  Trieste^  is  the  political  annexation  to  Italy  of  tlie  Libumia  neceraarv.  <  >n 
the  opposite,  this  annexation  would  cause  to  Italy  very  grave  diiftcultiee  Inr  the 
administration  of  a  region  ^hich  is  Slav  in  its  overwhelming  majority;  and  beraa«<» 
it  is  the  only  fit  outlet  which  the  2,500,000  Slavs  living  in  VrAatia  have  toward  the 
Adriatic;  it  would  he  a  permanent  cause  of  hoetUity  between  Ital\  and  i'meilx, 
vrithout  any  neceasity  or  advantage  for  Italy,  to  the  whole  prc»fit  of  Germany'.*  p<'»li«-y. 

The  only  resonable  pro<«Tam  which  can  be  to-day  proposed  t)  Italy  as'  to  Julian 
Venezia,  is  always  that  of  1866;  among  all  possible  boundaries  to  prefer  tbat  one  vhich 
assured  the  necessary  defense  of  the  national  territory,  may  introduce  in  thia  lemt»rv 
the  least  possible  number  of  Slavs. 
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On  the  question  of  Dalmatia  in  presenting  his  conclusions  he  says: 

1.  Every  oonqueflt  which  Italy  would  perfonn  upon  the  Dalmatian  continent, 
w  uuld  represent  for  118  not  a  military  stren^ening  but  a  military  weakening. 

2.  Italy  has  to  demand  the  disarmament  of  the  entire  Jugo-Slav  coast. 

H.  In  oraer  to  ^arantee  to  us  the  rule  of  the  sea  and  the  security  of  the  coasts,  indi- 
cates that  the  disarmament  of  the  Jugo-Slav  coast  would  not  be  maintained,  some 
<  tutlying  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  Archipelago  are  sufRcient  to  us. 

On  page  119,  in  summing  up  his  conclusions,  he  says: 

The  conquest  of  Dalmatia  would  be  detrimental ,  not  profitable,  commercially,  to 
Italy. 

Again,  on  page  253,  he  says: 

The  program  of  the  Dalmatian  conquest  has  driven  its  supporters  to  conceive  this 
war  aa  a  war  directed  rather  against  the  Jogo-Slavia  of  to-morrow  than  against  the 
Austria  of  to-day.  Thia  is  the  explanation  of  the  sustained  campaign  made  by  the 
nationalists  in  order  to  make  believe  in  Italy  and  in  the  allied  and  neutral  countries 
that  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  were  all  pro-Austrians  and  as  Catholics,  enemies  of  the 
Serbs,  who  are  orthodox. 

To  tell  the  truth,  everybody  who  had  even  a  superficial  information  about  things 
Jugio-Slav  knew  very  well  that  this  was  a  purely  Austrian  theory.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  since  many  years,  in  all  the  Serbo-Croat  countries,  a  wide  movement  striving 
at  the  elimination  of  the  damages  caused  by  the  religious  struggles,  and  this  move- 
ment in  which  participate  the  Serbs  of  all  parties  ana  the  liberal  Croats  against  the 
ao-called  party  of  the  Croatian  Right,  clerical  and  pro- Austrian,  headed  by  Dr. 
Franck — tnis  movement  *  *  *  has  always  triumphed  in  Croatia,  notwithstanding 
the  Hungarian  terrorism. 

On  page  260  he  says : 

The  Dalmatian  campaign  has  been  launched  in  Italy  by  pro-Austrian  clericals,  by 
pro-German  Giolittiaiuans,  by  brainless  nationalists,  and  local  irredentists. 

It  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  war  and  aroused  against  us  suspicion  s^nd  the 
hostility  of  all  allied  and  neutral  countries. 

The  conquest  of  Dalmatia,  if  it  come  true,  would  impel  us  in  the  after-war  period  to 
a  continuous  policy  of  repression  and  perfidy  against  the  great  majority  of  tne  popu- 
lation. It  would  expose  us  to  the  international  damage  of  bein^  hated  by  the  whole 
world,  as  Austria  was;  it  would  drive  the  southern  Slavs  to  an  alliance  agamst  us  with 
Germany  whether  they  succeed  or  do  not  succeed  in  oiganizing  a  national  unity. 

And  on  page  229  he  says: 

And  when  we  saw  on  our  front  the  Slavs  fighting  desperately  against  us,  instead  of 
surrendering  in  mass,  as  they  have  often  done  on  the  Russian  front  and  on  the  Serbian 
front,  our  fonatics  of  Slavophoby — sincere  and  insincere — drew  therefrom  new  argu- 
ments in  order  to  envenom  the  Slavophobe  campaign  and  to  give  to  Austria  new 
journalistic  documents  to  be  translatea  and  circulate  among  the  Slav  soldiers  and 
to  incite  them  against  Italy.  How  many  Italian  soldiers  have  not  been  killed  not  by 
the  Austrian  arms,  but  by  the  Slavophobe  campaign  of  the  Cippico,  Tamaro,  Dudan, 
Oopola,  who  in  the  meantime  were  snugly  making  war  against  the  Slavs  from  the 
trendies  of  Rome,  Paris,  and  Stockholm? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  read  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  that  our 
question  can  be  settled  on  a  liberal  basis  to  the  profit  of  both  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  the  Jugo-Slavs  heard  oefore  the  peace  con- 
ference in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  They  sent  a  delegation  of  Jugo-Slavs,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  came  very  much  in  contact  with  the  Big  Five. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  Ls  the  author  of  the  book  from  which  you 
have  read  these  extracts  ? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  Mr.  Maronelli. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  He  is  a  professor  in  the  university  in  Florence. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  high  personage,  the  high  official 
whom  you  mentioned  ? 
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Mr.  Hlacha.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  he  was  one  of  the  high- 
est ones.     I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name. 

Senator  Moses.  An  officer  of  the  Italian  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  Yes;  a  very  high  official. 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  a  letter 
about  eight  weeks  ago  to  a  personal  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  years 
ago  foreign  minister  of  the  Italian  Government,  with  whom  I  had 
dealings  in  regard  to  Balkan  affairs,  I  having  been  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean  committee.  On  this  occasion  he  was  again  in 
a  very  high  position,  and  had  a  leading  part  in  representing  Italy, 
and  so  I  put  to  him  our  point  of  view  by  letter.  A  week  ago  1  re- 
ceived a  letter  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from  a  mutual  friend,  who 
is  the  leader  of  a  wins:  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  peace  conference  is  not  a  matter  of  local 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  witness  given  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovioh.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  LAZARoyiCH-HREBELiANOViOH.  I  reside  in  New  York,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Lazarovioh-Hrebelianovigh.  No,  I  am  not  an  American 
citizen.    I  am  a  Slav. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  imder  the  rule,  we  can  not  hear  you. 

Senator  Knox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  declined  to  hear  anybody  who 
is  not  an  American  citizen.     I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovioh.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

STATEHENT   OF  KB.  A.  E.  SEUBIC. 

Mr.  Skubio.  I  wish  to  state  before  I  go  any  further  that  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  served  m  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Skubio.  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111. 

There  has  been  quite  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  country  that 
the  Jugo-Slavs  will,  according  to  the  I^ndon  treaty,  have  all  kinds 
of  ports  and  good  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  This  is  not  so.  We  hare 
seen  maps  that  were  circidated  all  over  the  country,  in  the  press  and 
one  way  and  another^  which  show  that  JiL^o-Slavia  would  have  a 
railroad  connection  with  the  ports  on  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatiaa 
coasts.  There  is  a  small  rauroad  between  Spalato,  Sibenik,  and 
Ejiin.    The  road  acts  in  connection  with  the  inland. 

The  ports  that  could  serve  Jugo-Slavia  would  be  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  Why?  Because  all  the  railroad  connections  lead  to  these 
two  ports  and  the  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  On  the  Dalma- 
tian coast  they  have  no  railroad  connections  with  the  exception  of 
that  Uttle  narrow-gauge  road  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  would  prevent  that  narrow-gauge  ruad 
being  made  into  a  large  road  i  ^ 

Mr.  Skubic.  The  thing  is  this:  That  this  road  is  only  built  up  to 
Knin,  and  the  Dinaric  Moimtains  that  come  all  along  the  coast  tJiere 
are  so  steep  that  there  is  no  way  of  building  any  rauroads,  and  even 
Austria,  who  needed  railroads  in  this  country  for  her  strategic  and 
military  reasons,  could  not  build  those  raiboads* 
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Senator  Swanson*  It  is  impossible  to  build  any  other  large  railroads 
and  have  any  other  large  centers  on  the  entire  coast  ? 

Mr.  Skttbic.  I  do  not  think  is  it  impossible.  I  believe  that  if 
Americans  were  there  they  could  tunnel  those  mountains  and  ccnne 
throurfi.  Of  course,  whatever  Americans  attempt  to  do  they  carry 
out.  1  think  so,  but  out  there  vou  must  figure  on  this,  that  Jugo- 
slavia is  in  a  very  critical  miancial  condition.  Jugo-Slavia  is 
almost  bankrupt. 

Now,  here  is  a  map  showing  the  railroads  as  they  are,  showing  the 
narrow-gauge  road,  and  showing  the  standard  guage.  This  map 
shows  that  all  the  roads  lead  to  Fiume  or  Trieste  or  Salonika  or  the 
^gean  Sea,  but  there  is  none  that  would  lead  to  the  Adriatic  coast 
as  near  as  the  top  of  Dalmatia.  Take  for  instance,  the  Slovine 
country,  Caniola,  Goriska,  Istra,  Carinthia,  and  Styria.  They  have 
a  railroad  at  Lubljana.  That  is  the  center  of  Slavonia.  From  there 
it  takes  three  hours  for  a  freight  train  to  get  down  to  Fiume,  or  prob- 
ably four  hours  to  Trieste.  Now,  should  the  Jugo-Slavs  lose  Fiume 
or  Trieste,  do  you  know  how  long,  gentlemen,  it  would  take  to  send 
a  load  of  goods  down,  for  instance,  to  any  of  the  Adriatic  ports  t 
This  freight  would  have  to  go  from  Lubljana  down  to  Zagreb,  and 
down  to  Brod.  This  would  take  24  hours,  gentlemen,  for  that  car 
to  get  from  Lubljana  toBrod. 

Senator  BRiiNDEOEE.  What  is  this  distance  in  miles  ? 

Mr.  Skxtbic.  I  really  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  about  200  kilometers, 
or  something  like  that,  150  miles.  Now,  from  Brod,  when  the  goads 
arrive  there,  they  would  have  to  be  all  unloaded  and  reloaded  on 
the  narrow-guage  road.  That  narrow  gauge  is  only  that  wide 
[indicating].  Only  about  six  or  seven  people  can  sit  in  one  of  those 
Pullman  cars,  if  you  call  them  that.  And  after  these  goods  were 
reloaded,  from  Brod  they  would  have  to  be  taken  down  to  Spalato 
or  Sibenik,  which  is  another  24  hours,  so  from  Lubljana  to  the 
Adriatic  it  would  take  48  hours.  But  if  Jugo-Slavia  had  Trieste  or 
Fimne,  it  would  take  onlv  3  hours. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  shows  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  got  to  have  Fiume 
because  there  is  no  other  port  that  has  any  railroad  connection  with 
the  inland,  with  the  exception  of  that  natrow-gauge  road. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  nationalities,  there  are  Slavs  or  Sloveni- 
ans and  Croats  and  Italians  there.  They  are  mixed,  west  of  the 
Isonzo  River,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsular  of  Istra. 
According  to  the  London  treaty,  Italy  demands  that  all  of  the  land 
nmning  almost  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Province  of  Gorizka  as 
fas  as  fdria,  where  is  a  world-known  mercury  mine.  They  take  that 
in,  then  they  go  on  within  a  cannon  shot  of  Lubljana,  a  pure  Slovenic 
city,  which  we  expect  to  have  for  the  capital  of  our  enormous  state  of 
Slavonia,  a  Jugo-Slavic  State,  and  which  run^  down  and  takes  the 
Adlesbei^r  Orotto — ^most  likelv  many  of  you  have  heard  of  it;  it  is 
a  famous  grotto,  much  larger  tnan  the  one  in  Kentucky.  And  then 
the  line  runs  down  to  the  onaebra  or  Snow  Mountains. 

From  this  line  west  for  150  to  200  kilometers  there  is  nothing  but 
Slovenes  and  Croats.  There  are  hardly  any  Italians  to  speak  of  in 
this  territory  that  Italy  claims. 

Senator  Bbandboee.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  your  claim. 
What  disposition  do  you  want  made  of  Fiume  other  than  that  which 
was  made  by  the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Skubic  ? 
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Mr.  Skubic.  Gentlemen,  I  really  do  not  know  what  diqxwition 
was  made  of  Fiume.    That  was  not  certain. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  has  been  cUscussed.  If  it  is  given  tc» 
Jngo-Slavia,  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not  ?  If  the  peace  conference 
gives  Fiume  to  Jugo-Slavia  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  You  mean  to  Jugo-Slavia  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  that  decision  as  far  a> 
Fiume  is  concerned,  of  course,  because  we  really  think  that  tht» 
Italian  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Fiume  are  only  a  small  island  in 
Jugo-Slav  territory,  which  is  a  fact.  I  have  a  little  map  here  which 
shows  that  all  aroxmd  Fiume  and  even  within  the  city  proper,  there- 
are  Jugo-Slavs.  And  then  for  miles  and  miles  around  there  an* 
Croats  and  Slovenes  and  Serbs.  * 

We  claim  that  Fiume,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  gentlemen, 
ought  to  belong  to  Jugo-Slavia.  There  ought  to  be  no  hankeriiur 
about  it.  Why?  Take  for  iastance  the  city  of  New  York.  W** 
have  a  pretty  big  Italian  population  up  there.  What  would  w<* 
Americans  say  if  any  coimtry  should  come  and  say  ^*  We  want  Xo^* 
York  just  because  our  population  is  Italian.  We  want  this  part 
of  it.  ^^  I  know  the  Americans  would  not  do  that,  and  I  know  another 
thing  that  the  Americans  would  never  consent  if  any  other  nation 
came  to  this  country  and  said  to  the  State  of  California,  *' We  want 
your  San  Francisco,  and  we  want  your  port.  You  have  got  a  whoh- 
lot  of  ports  upon  the  Atlantic,  in  New  York,  and  since  you  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States  it  is  immaterial  to  you  whereyou  get  ycmr 
port. '*  But  we  are  all  looking  to  something  else.  We  know  that 
San  Francisco  belongs  to  California,  and  we  know  that  the  city  nf 
Fiume  belongs  to  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  you  also  asking  for  Trieste  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Why  we  are  not  asking  that  it  should  be  ours  because 
we  think  the  city  of  Trieste  ought  to  be  internationalized.  That  is 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Trieste. 
There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  propaganda  going  on  that  the  citv  of 
Trieste  wants  to  join  her  mother  country,  but  this  is  not  so.  ^hc 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Trieste,  a  body  of  business  men. 
of  Itahan  nationaUty,  are  against  Trieste  being  taken  under  the 
Italian  rule.  They  are  against  it.  What  they  want  is  to  form  a 
little  district  of  their  own,  and  to  come  imder  international  rule. 
Of  course,  we  Slovenes,  have  got  pretty  close  to  60,000  men  in  the 
city  of  Trieste  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  Slovenic. 

Then  again  you  probably  heard  the  first  speaker  read  the  statistics^ 
of  the  population  m  (joriska  and  Istra.  I  would  leave  that  to  tlie 
men  themselves.  The  Italian  popidation  of  Groriska,  with  Gradisca. 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Isonzo,  we  call  that  Itahan,  and  wt* 
Slovenes  never  ask  for  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever  did  go  <»ii 
record  that  we  demanded  the  provinces  of  Goriska  and  Gradisca  up 
to  the  Austro-Italian  border.  Of  course  not.  Of  course  we  know 
that  west  of  the  river  Isonzo  there  is  of  course  a  predominance  t»f 
Itahan  population,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  that  part,  although  in 
that  Italian  part  we  have  a  large  Slovenic  population.  But  wt» 
know  that  since  Italy  went  to  war  on  the  side  of  the  AlUes,  it  will  Ih> 
favored,  so  we  know  that  if  there  are  any  favors  to  be  given,  thev  will 
be  given  to  Italy.  So  therefore  we  are  not  making  any  demancls  fi»r 
any  of  this  Itahan  territory. 
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Not  only  that,  hut  on  the  coast  line  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria — that 
is,  the  western  part  of  it — there  are  quite  a  few  towns.  There  are, 
for  instance,  Capo  d'lstria,  Novi  Grad,  Porec,  and  Rovia.  These  cities 
have  a  population  running  from  10,000  to  60,000.  These  cities  are, 
so  to  spealc,  little  nests  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  this  penin- 
sula, and  that  is  where  the  Italian  population  is  concentrated.  You 
^o  5  kilometers  or  4  miles  from  the  shore  away  from  these  little  cities 
and  tcMTis  and  you  will  find  nothing  but  Croats;  that  Ls,  a  branch  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  So  if  we  take  the  population  of  these  cities  and 
compare  it  with  the  census,  and  also  tlie  population  west  of  the  river 
Isonzo,  we  will  find  that  the  Provmce  of  Gradisca,  and  alio  Istra,  all 
the  way  from  the  Ri  v^er  Isonzo  east,  and  all  the  way  from  Trieste  down, 
that  narrow  strip  is  purely  Jugo-Slai^,  and,  if  that  territory  was  given 
to  tne  Jugo-Slavs,  you  would  not  find  as  many  Italians  as  there  would 
he  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs  in  the  city  of  Trieste,  providing  tnat 
Italy  gets  Trieste,  waich  she  claims  is  hers  now. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  I  emphasize  this  point 
that  one  brancn  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  Slovenes,  nave  probably  only 
one  and  a  half  million.  It  is  a  small  nation  that  came  to  these  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  live  now.  Six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago 
they  cfime  here  and  as  soon  as  they  settled  grabbed  for  the  plow. 
Foreign  rule  got  there  and  had  them  enslaved  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  They  were  slaves  right.  This  little  nation  was  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  without  any  national  schools,  without  any  books, 
^vithout  national  courts.  If  they  called  a  poor  farmer,  he  would  come 
to  court  and  could  not  speax  anvthing  hut  his  own  language,  and 
there  he  was  questioned  m  the  (jerman  language.  But  m  spite  of 
all  this  oppression  and  ensla/ement  our  little  nation  preserved  its 
nationality  and  preserved  it  well. 

In  the  vear  1800,  during  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  I  do  not 
believe  tnere  were  any  Slovenic  books.  But  to-day  we  can  say 
that  there  are  only  7  per  cent  of  the  Slovenes  that  can  not  read  or 
write. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  pretty  good  percentage  whiqh  shows 
that  this  little  nation  is  muscular,  has  tne  will,  and  can  not  be  stricken 
dead  or  erased  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Senator  Branbegee.  When  you  speak  about  their  being  slaves, 
you  do  not  mean  that  they  were  really  slaves  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Up  to  1848  there  was  the  feudal  period.  At  that 
time  they  were  nothing  but  common  slaves,  workmg  for  the  land- 
lords, and  so  forth.  They  were  the  feudal  tenants,  out  in  fact,  as 
a  nation,  they  were  enslaved. 

Senator  Branbegee.  During  this  feudal  period  did  they  get  any 
pav  for  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  They  got  very  little,  barely  their  existence.  That 
ift  all.  But  in  1848 — that  is  the  time  when  Austria  had  need  of  the 
lielp  of  the  Slovenes  and  Jugo-Slavs,  when  she  was  threatened  with  a 
great  upheaval,  and  the  fight  which  struck  her  just  now  during  this 
War,  then  she  gave  a  few  their  constitutional  rights,  which  the  old 
Kmperor  Joseph  ignored. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  differentiates  a  Slovene  from  a 
Slovak  ? 
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Mr.  Skubic.  a  Slovene,  let  me  explain — -probably  it  would  interet 
you  to  have  me  explain  the  word  "  Jugo-SIav." 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  means  southern  Slav  ? 

Afr.  Skubic.  That  means  southern  Slav.  Now  the  southern  Slavs 
live  on  the  Balkans.  The  Balkan  Slavs  are  Slovenes.  The  north- 
western branch  take  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Balkans,  then  come 
the  Croatians — they  are  the  Slovenes'  neighbors — then  come  the 
Serbs,  and  of  course  then  there  are  the  Bulgars,  who  are  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  they  understand  each  other— speak  the 
same  general  lan^age  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Tney  can.  There  is  only  a  little  difference  between 
the  dialect  of  the  Croats  and  the  Bulgars.  Practically  we  can  under- 
stand one  another  well,  and  can  talk  and  read  their  books,  one  thing 
and  another. 

Senator  Moses.  Anybody  knowing  the  Sert)ian  .tongue  can  talk  to 
you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  the  print  the  same  as  English  letters  ? 

IVfr.  Skubic.  The  Slavs  and  the  Croats  use  the  Latin  letter;  the 
Serbs  have  had  the  CyriUc,  but  most  of  the  Serbs  also  use  the  Latin 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  the  Bulgars  pure  Slavs,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  really  do  not  figure  on  them  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  case.  Our  program  is  to  make  a  central  repubuc  on  the 
order  of  the  United  States,  so  that  Slovenia  will  have  their  autoDomv 
and  the  Croats  will  have  theirs,  the  Slavs  theirs,  and  the  Montenegrin.^ 
theirs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  the  Bulgars  have  Slavic  blood  in  them  * 

Mr.  Skubic.  They  have.  It  has  even  been  stated  tJiat  the  Greeks 
centuries  ago  were  Slavs. 

Now  the  question  is,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  whether  Jugo-Skvia 
will  get  from  a  commercial  standpoint  Fiume  and  the  country  north- 
west of  Fiume,  which  is  apparently  Jugo-Slav,  and  I  think  that  the 
argument  and  the  reasons  are  in  favor  of  Jugo-Slavia's  case.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  to  settle  the  question  as  it  ought 
to  be  settled,  namely,  that  a  port  that  serves  one  countrr  ought  to 
belong  to  that  countrjr,  and  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  shoved  on  the  coast, 
that  means  commercial  death  for  them.  But  they  want  to  live. 
They  want  to  have  commercial  relations  with  other  people,  and  the 
sea  is  the  only  feasible  and  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  in  touch  with 
other  countries.  Now,  we  do  not  want  anybody  to  come  and  lock 
up  the  Adriatic.  We  do  not  want  to  lock  it  up  ourselves.  If  w^ 
should  get  the  city  of  Fimne  or  Trieste,  we  do  not  care  to  lock  them 
up  to  other  nations,  because  we  think  that  justice  demands  that 
those  who  have  no  access  to  the  sea  should  have  a  way  to  come  down 
to  the  sea. 

We  are  only  asking  for  justice,  gentlemen,  and  I  think  that  justice 
ought  to  be  given  us.    I  Uiank  you. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard.  You 
have  15  minutes  more  if  you  want. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBAHK  KEEZE. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  nationality  were  you  before? 

Mr.  Kerze.  A  Slovenian. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  your  occupation,  please  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  am  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Slovenian  Review. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
whole  position,  but  I  would  like  to  make  clear  just  a  few  questions. 

We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  this  great  Kepublic. 
The  most  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  who  came  to  this  coimtry  will  stay  in 
this  country,  because  there  is  but  one  America.  But  our  duty 
was,  when  tnat  great  historical  opportunity  came  that  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  should  be  heard  for  the  first  time,  to  state  our  case.  Before 
this  great  war  was  started  we  knew  very  well  about  Central  America, 
we  knew  about  the  3,000  of  the  Eskimos,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  world's  intelligence  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
Why  ?  Because  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Austria-Himgary  and  Ger- 
many that  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  shown  as  barbarians  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  that  Germany  and  Austria  one  day  could  take  their  armies 
and  Germanize  on  then*  way  to  the  east. 

Gentlemen,  Jugo-Slavia,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  has  been  in 
history  never  free.  Now  is  a  great  historical  moment,  and  we  are 
here  hving  in  this  country,  wor&ng  for  this  country,  but  still  we  feel 
that  they  are  our  brothers.  We  feel  that  the  great  nistoriced  moment 
is  here  when  we  come  to  speak  before  the  pubEc  for  the  independence, 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  here  the  statistics  that  cleariy  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  land  claimed  by  Italy  belongs  to  Jugo-SIavia;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  be  just.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  require 
from  everybody  that  they  would  study  the  local  conditions  of  such 
a  small  strip  of  land,  where  we  are  used  to  count  by  millions  and 
hundreds  of^millions;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  small  nation  feels 
an  injustice  just  as  much  as  the  great  one,  and  justice  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  the  great  nation.  Injustice  does  not  hurt  only  a  big  nation, 
but  it  hurts  everybody,  and  we  are  here  to  ask  for  our  brothers  in 
the  old  coimtry  nothing  but  what  is  just.  There  are  differences 
about  the  Istrians  and  about  the  Gorizians.  Those  countries  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  to  be  under  a  commission  so  long  as  the  parties 
who  live  there,  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  would  be  satisfied;  but 
that  is  a  question  for  the  people  of  the  nationalities  who  live  there, 
not  for  the  diplomats  at  Paris.  No  matter  how  they  decide  it  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  would  be  satisfied.  Both  parties  would  be 
satisfied  only  one  way,  so  that  the  agreement  would  be  made  by  both 
parties,  every  party  given  some  of  this  and  some  of  that,  and  1  hope 
that  an  understanding  could  be  reached  anyhow. 

Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  first  great  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  especially  the  Slovenes  ana  Croats,  to 
aT)}>ear  before  such  an  honorable  body  as  this  committee  of  the 
^  nited  States  Senate. 

Senator  ILxox.  This  treaty  created  a  Jugo-Slav  State  ? 
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Mr.  Kebze.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  should  get  it  more  clearly  in  our  minds 
in  what  respect  that  State,  as  created  by  the  treaty,  is  unsaticKfactorj. 

Mr.  Kebze.  Not  only  by  the  Adriatic  question  but  by  olhtf* 
questions. 

Senator  EInox.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

I^.  Kebze.  By  the  boundary  on  the  north.  That  is  a  question 
that  is  at  issue. 

Senator  EInox.  That  is  the  Fiume  question  ? 

AL-.  Kebze.  Not  only  the  Fiume  question,  but  about  600,(Kh) 
Slovenes^  there.  I  think  Fiume  was  taken  purposely  only  to  get 
peoples'  thoughts  away  from  more  important  questions. 

Senator  EInox.  I  think  it  is  very  essential  to  our  proper  imder- 
standing  of  your  cause,  if  it  is  not  already  in  one  of  these  documentn 
that  you  have  already  prepared,  that  you  should  submit  a  document 
shbwm^  in  just  what  respect  the  Jugo-Slav  State  created  by  the 
treaty  is  imsatisfactory  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  have  a  definite, 
specific  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  Kebze.  We  have  prepared  for  this  honorable  body  a  statb- 
tical  map  which  gives  you  tms  idea  as  clearly  as  possible.  This  mAp 
was  made  according  to  the  Austrians'  statistics  which  we  have 
onhr  from  1910. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  oppose,  as  I  understand,  giving  to  Italv 
Dalmatia^  and  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  according  to  the  secret 
treaty  of  London  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  object  to  Fiume  being  internationalized? 

Mr.  Kebze.  Gentlemen,  what  would  be  a  hinterland  without  a 
seaport  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  If  it  is  internationalized  you  could  make 
another  seaport. 

Mr.  Kebze.  A  seaport  is  not  built  in  one  or  two  years.  It  is  & 
work  of  many  years,  and  the  whole  land  behind  makes  sacrifice^ 
to  build  those  seaports  up. 

The  Chaibman.  The  secret  treaty  of  London  gave  Croatia  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  and  I  understand  it  gave  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the  other  coast  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Kebze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  London  treaty 
and  are  not  satisfied  with  Fiume  being  made  an  international  port, there  < 

Mr.  Ejibze.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  Senator  Knox  says,  what  is  it,  specifically, 
that  you  want  different  from  what  has  been  decided? 

Mr.  Kebze.  It  is,  specifically,  this.  We  want  everything  that 
belongs  to  us,  and  we  will  give  everything  that  does  not  belong  to  av 

Senator  Swanson.  What  belongs  to  you  ?  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Kebze.  As  the  map  will  show  you,  there  are  parts  where  then- 
are  fewer  Jugo-Slavs,  where  there  are  not  one-half  of  1  per  cent  iff 
Italians,  and  stiU  Italy  claims  that,  for  strategical  reasons,  she  mu^^ 
have  those  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Does  your  map  show  the  boundaries  of  Jug^^ 
Slavia  the  wav  the  treaty  demies  them,  and  also  the  way  you  wouh^ 
like  to  have  tnem  ? 
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Mr.  Kebze.  No,  it  does  not  show  that. 

Senator  Brandbgeb.  Can  you,  after  this  hearing  closes,  mark  on 
your  man  here  the  territory  you  would  like  to  take  in,  and  also  what 
you  thin  K  is  jxistiy  due  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  Well,  the  most  natural  boundary  would  be — ^what  we 
want  is  everjrthiog  that  is  marked  Jugo-Slav  land  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Bbandeoeb.  In  blue  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  All  right. 

Senator  Habding.  You  said  that  these  lines  you  did  not  want  estab- 
lished by  two  or  three  diplomats.  How  do  you  propose  that  they 
should  be  established  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  I  propose  that  they  should  be  made  between  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Italians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  are,  and  only  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  city,  because  a  city  without  lands  can  not  exist; 
and  those  lands  should  be  put  xmder  an  international  committee, 
and  have  the  parties  who  are  to  be  satisfied  find  a  way  of  solution. 
They  wiU  find  it,  certainly,  m  the  end. 

Senator  Habding.  Do  you  want  to  leave  it  to  a  league  of  nations 
to  detejrmine  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  league  of  nations  is  another 
question.  I  think  the  league  of  nations  as  the  result  of  the  peace 
conference  was  not  the  very  best. 

Senator  Habding.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  just  how  you 
would  have  it  decided.  Do  you  want  the  intervention  of  the  Senate 
in  deciding  this  disposition  of  territory?  Do  you  want  it  left  to  a 
plebiscite  in  the  territoiy  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  No. 

Senator  Habding.  Do  you  want  a  reconsideration  by  the  peace 
conference?  You  are  expressing  your  wishes  to  this  committee. 
Precisely  how  do  you  want  this  imdertaking  in  behalf  of  your  brothers 
in  Europe  undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  Well,  any  way  which  would  help  to  justice.  A  plebis- 
cite would  be  the  best  way.  If  we  take  the  boimdaries  of  the  old 
Austria,  the  boimdaries  which  the  London  treaty  claims,  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  plebiscite  be  taken  in  those  lands. 

Senator  Pomebene.  How  would  you  define  the  question  so  as  to 
submit  it  to  a  plebiscite  ? 

Mr.  Kebze.  The  question  ?  Well,  the  plebiscite  would  be  under 
a  neutral  Government.  The  best  Government  in  the  world,  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  is  the  United  States  Government.  We  are 
entirely  wilhng  to  submit  our  questions  to  this  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  on  the  north  of  Jugo-Slavia,  how  about  the 
Hungarian  boundary?  You  know  we  have  nad  the  Hungarians  here 
and  they  have  protested  most  vigorously  that  we  have  given  all  the 
relief  to  Jugo-Slavia. 

Mr.  Kebze.  Well,  I  guess  either  of  the  nations  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  int>erested  in  this  peace  would  be  dissatisfied.  The  Hun- 
garians are  dissatisfied  and  tne  Jugo-Slavs  are  the  same. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  By  **H\mgarians"  I  mean  the  Magyars. 

Air.  Kebze.  The  Magyars;  yes,  sir.  We  have  quite  a  good  popu- 
lation in  Hungary;  but  Hungary,  there,  before  the  war  was  a  great 
nationalistic  state.  There  was  no  language  allowed  but  the  Hun- 
garian. We  had  some  Slovenes  there,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to 
us  to  use  oiu*  language  in  the  schools  or  in  the  courts,  or  any  place. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ?  That  is  al 
unless  you  wish  to  say  something  further. 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  thank  you,  gentiomen.     T  guess  that  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  wants  to  say  anything' 
You  have  five  minutes  left. 

STATEMENT   OF   PHILIP  GODIVA. 

Mr.  GoDiNA.  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  State-, 
living  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  Marion  County,  city  of  Indianapoli'^: 
at  present  living  in  Chicago.  I  am  not  a  well  educated  man.  I  ju>t 
happen  to  have  been  born  in  those  occupied  territories,  and  I  simply 
feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  I  have  some  relatives  tliero-  i»f 
course  I  have  no  intention  to  get  anything  there,  or  anything  like 
that;  I  am  intending  to  live  here,  but  I  say,  gentlemen,  it  is  abstr- 
lutely  wrong.  I  came  from  close  to  Trieste.  I  was  bom  4  or  5  mile^ 
from  there  and  raised  there,  living  there  until  I  was  22  years  oU 
before  I  came  to  the  United  States.  Personally,  I  can  t^ll  you  the 
way  it  looks  now,  if  they  are  going  to  let  it  ^o  this  way,  absolutely  it 
means  a  new  war.  Tiie  people  of  Jugo-Slavia,  as  stated  by  previous 
speakers  here,  will  never  give  up ;  or,  before  they  will  give  up  tbev 
will  have  a  great  grudge  against  all  parties  concerned  in  it. 

I  feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  also,  that  I  would  like  to  help  if  I 
can,  and  as  this  opportunity  has  been  given  to  me  here  before  tht 
honorable  committee  I  wish  to  appeal  to  vou,  gentlemen,  if  there  is 
any  way  possible,  to  help  solve  this  problem  for  the  benefit  of  this 
oppressed  nation  over  there,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  and  also,  I  feel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  it  may  involve  us  some  way  or  other  so  that  we 
will  have  to  send  some  more  of  our  boys  over  there,  as  it  was  laid 
down  here  by  different  speakers,  to  help  out,  to  solve  this  problem: 
80  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  no  such  brutality  of  wars  as  we  have 
now;  so  that  at  least  all  this  warfare  and  the  bloodshed  in  this  w^r 
would  not  be  in  vain. 

I  wish  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  my  opinion  is — and  it  is  not  ray 
opinion  only  but  the  opinion  of  at  least,  I  should  say,  about  750,^)00 
Jugo-Slavs  living  in  this  country,  those  that  are  citizens  and  those 
that  are  not  citizens — that  the  matter  the  way  it  stands  at  present 
is  very  wron^,  and  we  feel  also  that  the  United  States  will  help 
whatever  is  in  its  power.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  explain  the 
position.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  jgave  us  a  chance  to  come  before 
you,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  m  the  name  of  all  the  Slovenes 
and  others  throughout  the  United  States,  citizens,  and  members  of 
this  alliance. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  it  is  necessair  t*^ 
close  the  hearing.  The  Italians  are  to  be  heard  to-morrow  at  1(^ 
o^clock  in  this  room,  and  that  will  be  the  last  hearing;  there  will  k 
no  more  public  hearings  of  this  character. 

There  will  be  an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee  in  the  Capitol. 
in  the  room  of  the  Foreign  Eelations  Committee,  at  3  o'clock  tins 
afternoon, 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  September  5,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  mO 


FSIDAY,  SEFTEMBEB  5,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Knox,  Harding,  Moses,  and 
Swanson. 

The  Chairman.  As  our  time  is  short,  we  will  begin.  Eepresenta- 
tive  LaGuardia  has  an  engagement  which  requires  his  going  away, 
and  as  he  desires  to  speak  for  only  a  few  minutes  we  will  hear 
him. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOST.  FIOBELLO  H.  LaGTTASDIA,  A  BEPBESEHTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOH  TEE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBE. 

■ 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  any  information  which  I  may  have  with 
reference  to  Fiume.  I  lived  there  for  a  period  of  three  years,  when 
I  was  American  consular  agent  at  that  port. 

Senator  Mose9.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  from  1904  to  1906,  I  served  as  acting 
consular  agent  for  a  year  before  that.     I  was  there  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  bom  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Certainly.  I  was  bom  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  raised  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  now  form  the  National  Council  of  Fiume.  I  was 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Zanella,  who  was  a  refugee  living  in 
Italy  during  the  war,  while  I  was  there  in  the  American  Army. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  the  people  of  Fiume  are 
Italian  in  spirit,  blood,  language,  and  in  every  way.  They  were  an 
independent  body,  known  as  a  corpus  separatum,  and  annexed  to 
Hungary.  They  made  their  own  laws.  Their  municipal  govern- 
ment consisted  of  two  legislative  bodies  and  a  mayor,  and  they  sent 
(Hie  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  an  Italian  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  was  an  Italian  during  my  stay  there.  Zanella 
^•as  the  deputy  during  my  time,  and  he  was  followed  by  Vio.  I  think 
the  present  deputy  is  Ossoinack,  and  I  think  Zanella's  predecessor 
^as  a  man  by  the  name  of  Meylander. 

The  language  of  the  municipality  of  Fiume  is  Italian.  The  two 
chambers  of  the  mtmicipal  government  conduct  all  their  proceedings 
•n  Italian.  The  language  of  the  port  is  Italian.  The  language  of 
t!  v  hiini  ipal  court  is  Italian.     The  city  of  Fiume  maintains  its  own 
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schools,  which  are  entirely  Italian,  and  the  same  is  true  with  the 
academy  for  the  merchant  marine.  It  is  true  that  in  the  suburb  of 
Fiume,  called  Sussak,  the  ^eater  portion  of  the  population  are 
Croatians.  I  believe  that  the  President  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
Fiume  question  can  be  settled  by  taking  in  Sussak  with  it  as  one 
port..  Even  to  that  there  is  no  objection,  because  the  spirit  of  the 
port  of  Fiume,  including  Sussak,  would  be  Italian. 

I  do  not  know  what  claims  the  Croatians  may  set  forth  as  to 
Fiume.  I  want  to  testify  to  the  very  fine  fighting  Qualities  of  the 
Croatians.  They  fought  hard  to  the  last  hour  of  tne  last  day  of 
the  war.    I  know  that,  because  I  fought  against  them. 

When  we  were  in  Paris  with  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  we  called  on  the  President!  It  wis 
just  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  break,  and  he  expressed  his  views 
on  Fiume.  I  know  he  fears  that  if  Fiume  should  be  annexed  to 
Italy  the  Italians  would  sacrifice  the  port  of  Fiume  to  the  interest* 
of  Trieste.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  fears  are  justified,  because 
the  existence  of  Fiume  depends  upon  its  commerce.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Hungary  by  one  line  of  railway  and  all  of  its  busine^ 
is  a  port  business  exclusively.  There  are  no  industries  there,  or 
there  is  very  little  industry.  There  is  no  room  for  building  induv 
tries  of  any  kind,  so  that  its  very  existence  depends  upon  itsbusiQe^5 
as  a  port. 

Senator  Moses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  development  of  the  pon 
of  Fiume  at  present  depends  upon  the  activities  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Co.  very  largely,  does  it  not  ?  Unless  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Co.  transfer  their  terminus  to  Trieste,  Fiume  will  go  right  on 
as  the  great  port  that  it  has  been? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  during  my  time  and 
ever  since  have  run  a  line  from  Fiume  to  New  York;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Fiume  trafiic  was  maintained  by  the  Adria  Steamship  Co» 
which  ran  to  the  west. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic  < 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic  and 
the  Adria  line  took  the  traffic  to  the  west. 

Senator  Moses  Then  there  is  also  a  line  which  rims  to  Cattaro— 
the  Croatian  line? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  That  is  the  coast  line,  Fiume  is  the  nat- 
ural port  to  the  near  east,  and  the  traffic  of  Fiume  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Now  I  want  to  i)oint  out  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Serix*- 
Croatian-Slovene  kingdom  can  last.  They  are  not  in  harmonv. 
The  Serbians  are  divided  among  themselves.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Serbian  people  do  not  want  to  continue  to  cast  their  destiny  with 
the  Kara]  eoro vie  dynasty.  The  Serbians  are  fighting  with  the  Monte- 
negrins. The  Croatians  want  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
not  a  kingdom,  so  that  to  turn  Fiume  over  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  would 
be  only  adding  more  territory  to  the  continuous  stri&  and  struggle 
which  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  Balkans  until  that  situation  is  fxilly 
cleared  up. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  this,  that  it  is  not  so  niuct 
the  claims  of  Italy  to  Fiume  as  it  is  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
natives  of  Fiume  to  be  liberated  from  the  Hapsburgs;  to  get  a^a> 
from  Hungary  and  Croatia  and  Austria :  to  establish  their  own  iii- 
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dei>endent  form  of  government  and  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  It  is 
their  daim  which  appeals  to  me  more  than  ai^thing  else. 

In  February,  1918,  while  we  were  down  in  Italy  training,  I  had 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  interpret  point  nine  of  the  fourteen  points. 
In  wartime  one  tries  to  do  anything.  The  morale  in  Italy  was  some- 
what low,  and  they  did  not  have  much  confidence  in  just  what  the 
point  nine  meant.  That  was  the  point  which  prcHnised  to  readjust 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  according  to  easily  recognizable  lines  of 
nationality. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  able  to  interpret  that  point  satisfac- 
torily ? 

Mr.  LaGuaroia.  As  I  said  before,  Senator,  in  war  time  you  will 
do  almost  anything,  you  just  have  to  do  it;  and  so  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  morale  of  the  people  I  embraced  everything  that  really  was 
Italian  in  the  Adriatic,  and  told  them  that  that  took  it  in.  So  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  personally  in  this,  to  that  extent. 

Senator  Moses.  You  now  want  your  word  made  good. 

Mr.  LaGxtardia.  I  want  my  word  made  good.  I  feel  somewhat 
embarrassed. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record. 
It  is  from  Chevalier  Barsotti,  of  the  Progresso,  in  which  he  quotes  a 
telegram  just  received  from  Paris  which  purports  to  say  mat  the 
Fiume  situation  is  solved,  depending  upon  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
<lent,  and  I  will  put  this  into  the  record. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

[Western  Union  telegram.] 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  12. 
("ongrressnian  L^Gi\\rdia. 

Hoiffte  of  RepretiPnta tires,  WaMftinffton.  D.  C. 

I  quote  from  our  Paris  oorresjioiident  the  followlnfr  points  of  one  of  to-day's 
cables.  "  Tittonl  returned  from  Deauville  where  met  George  to  discuss  Fiume 
problem.  From  reliable  source,  I  learn  TIttoni  is  satisfied  attitude  George 
who  promised  solicit  Wilson  take  definite  decision  about  Fiume.  In  fact,  Tittoni 
returned  without  any  concrete  solution  problem  and  that  disocurages  Italian 
circles  Paris  where  they  realize  because  of  the  mechanism  of  the  conference 
Italian  aspirations  must  depend  on  Wilson  discretion  whose  ideas  and  deci- 
Rlons  are  well  known.  They  despair  the  solution  Italian  problem  is  near  and 
foresee  serious  consequences.    Best  regards." 

Cav  Barsotti, 
Etiitor  II  Progresso  Italo  Awericano. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  solution? 

Mr.  LaGxtakdia.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  Senator.  When  I  was  in 
Pari>5 — I  believe  I  can  tell  this — you  recall  at  the  time  the  Italian 
»lelegation  had  gone  away,  they  had  left  Minister  Crespi,  whom 
I  knew  very  well.  He  was  food  controller  when  I  was  at  the 
Italian  front.  I  called  on  him  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do,  and  I  also  called  on  Col.  House.  Col.  Hou»e  was 
vei7  sympathetic  toward  the  Fiume  question,  and  when  I  left  there — 
I  think  it  was  the  9th  of  May,  I  was  of  the  belief  that  the  question 
of  Fiume  would  be  satisfactory  settled  in  this  way:  Fiume  and 
Sussak  would  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Fiume,  that  would  consti- 
tute an  independent  government  and  be  annexed  to  Italy,  with  guar- 
anties of  free  passage  for  traffic  from  the  Hinterland  to  and  from 
the  port,  a  free  port  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     Then  Italy  would 
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give  up  certain  of  the  Greek  Islands,  I  understand,  and  the  cities  of 
Zara  and  Sebeonico  would  be  free  cities.  I  think  tiiat  is  what  the 
Tardeau  oompromise  provided,  and  that,  as  you  know,  after  having 
been  agreed  upon  was  again  bluepenciled  by  the  President,  which 
offended  the  Italians  again,  so  that  the  matter  remained  unsettled. 
Now  it  seems  they  have  arrived  at  another  compromise,  which  is 
subject  to  approval  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  more? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  No.  I  want  to  give  the  committee  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

Senator  Harding.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  ^^approval  here  in 
Washington?'' 

Mr.  CaGuardia.  From  press  dispatches,  I  gather,  and  from  the 
telegram  which  I  read  into  the  record,  it  seems  that  France,  Italj, 
and  England  have  agreed  on  this  solution  and  it  has  been  submitted 
to  President  Wilson  for  approval. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  to  our  American  conmiissioners  over  there! 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  That  is  what  I  gather  from  the  press  and 
from  this  telegram. 

Mr.  Conixo.  I  wish  to  introduce  Prof.  Alexander  Oldrini,  an 
American  citizen,  representing  the  Italo*Irredentist  Society. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  S.  A.  Cotillo,  State  Senator  from  New  York*  repre- 
senting the  Eighteenth  district. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  In  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  AIEXANDEB  OIDBISI,  PBESIBElfT  OP  TIE 
ITALIAN  IBBEDENTIST  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AHEBICA. 

Mr.  Oii>RiNi.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  as  an  American  citizen  of 
Italian  descent,  my  colleagues  also  American  citizens,  and  the  Fed- 
erazione  of  the  Italian  Irredentists  Association  of  the  United  States, 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  the  privilege  afforded  us  to  state 
at  this  hearing  before  your  committee  the  main  reasons,  facts,  and 
rights  for  which  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  a  part  of  Italy's  national 
aspirations,  should  be  defended  by  the  United  States  Senate  of 
America  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
governs  the  subject.  That  is,  why  should  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  b^ 
come  a  part  of  the  Italian  body  politic? 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Fiumo,  a  little  speck  on  the  map  of  Europe 
is  an  advance  sentinel  of  democratic  civilization  in  contact  with  the 
influences  of  central,  eastern,  and  southern  Europe;  it  assumes  a 
transcendent  importance  with  legard  to  Italians  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  the  conflict  now  going  on, 
and  extending,  of  the  Bolshevik  leveling  program  of  Slav-Russia 
and  associates. 

For  a  basical  understanding  of  the  Fiume  self-determination  in  its 
relation  with  the  Italian  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic  it  is  paramonnt 
to  call  first  your  attention  to  the  physical  lines  of  the  defense  of 
democratic  civilization  in  Europe  itself. 

The  line  of  defense  of  Roman  civilization  has  been  for  500  yeais 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    When  that  immense  dam  brofo* 
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ijatin  civilization  foundered  with  the  jus  gentium  proclaimed  by 
Rome,  ahnoet  to  its  disappearance  for  centuries,  until  a  new  scieur 
tific  and  Italian  civilizing  power  spread  over  Europe  and  the  world^ 
in  the  splendors  of  the  renaissance  of  arts  and  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Never  moi*e  so  humanly  perfect  collective  expressions  of  it,, 
as  in  the  name  of  Gallileus,  Leonald,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Columbus,  the  giants  of  ''  Renaissance." 

Now,  passing  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  twentieth,  during 
which  this  second  Latin  civilization  spread  all  over  Europe,  reaching 
America,  we  have  arrived  at  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, international  in  character,  over  and  above  conflicting  social 
theories.  Memorable  Senators,  it  is  still  in  Europe  that  this  new  form 
of  civilization  must  be  defended  by  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  democ- 
racy against  militarism  and  Bolshevism  theories  and  might.  And 
this  time  no  more  behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  from  the 
Northern  Sea  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  along  the  watershed 
of  the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Retia,  Camic,  Julian,  Velebit,  and 
Dinanc  Alps  until  you  reach  Albania.  Should  the  United  States  of 
America  allow  it  to  be  pierced  at  any  point,  should  you  allow  the 
Adriatic  line  from  Fiume,  the  apex  of  the  defense — ^that  is,  the  eastern 
pillar  of  the  new  dam — to  be  undermined  by  visionary  conceptions  of 
an  instant  or  future  possible  Wilsonian  European  Arcadia,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  democratic  civilization  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  tur- 
bulent eastern  and  southern  Slav  elements  right  now,  viz,  before  they 
could  polarize  into  orderly  democratic  States. 

Filune  and  Dalmatia  in  the  vast  reorganization  and  rejuvenation 
of  political  Europe  assume,  therefore,  a  position  of  immediate  con- 
sistency of  paramount  value.  Not  only  for  the  city  itself  or  even  for 
Italy  but  in  the  broadest  sense  for  civilization. 

Coming  to  Fiiune  Herself  these  facts  are  already  known  to  you, 
first,  that  in  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  1918,  upon  a  proclamation 
of  the  then  Austfian  Emperor,  every  one  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
empire  was  admitted  to  self-determination.  Fiume,  a  separate  polit- 
ical body  in  the  dual  monarchy,  declared  then  before  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  through  her  deputy,  the  Hon.  Andrea  Oissnack,  her 
independence.  And  October  29,  that  is  before  the  final  victory  of  the 
Italian  armies  and  the  foundering  of  the  dual  monarchy  as  such,, 
the  city  of  Fiume  by  popular  vote  proclaimed  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  present  national  council  not  only  political  independence 
but  also  her  self-determination  to  join  the  Italian  motherland,, 
putting  herself  temporarily  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
democracy. 

The  cablegram  addressed  to  your  committee  by  the  National 
(  ouncil  of  Fiume,  the  only  authority  elected  and  recognized  by  the 
Fiumeans,  and  read  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  document  that  we  American  citizens  beg  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  under  its  rules  that  this  and  other  documents  which  will 
be  submitted  may  properly  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  in  the  discussion  of  tJiat  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
will  affect  Fiume  and  Dalmatia. 

I  purposely  avoid  any  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  treaty  to 
Austria  and  to  anything  that  may  have  happened  or  shall  happen 
at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  only  aiming  capitally  to  furnish 
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in  a  summary  form  the  main  reasons  miderlying  Fiume's  unmis- 
takable self-determination,  as  follows : 

Geographical  reasons,  historical  reasons,  ethnographic  and  philo- 
logical reasons,  economic  and  commercial  reasons,  and  political 
reasons. 

Oeographicdl  reasons. — ^The  city  of  Fiume  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  ^ninsula  of  Istraia,  a  part  of  continental  Italy.  It  is 
located  witmn  the  Julian  Alps,  between  Mount  Nevoao  and  the 
Velebit  Massif^  forming  the  pass  of  Flume,  which,  if  not  under 
immediate  Italian  control,  is  an  easy  gate  of  invasion.  Two  bar- 
barian invasions,  in  fact,  of  grand  style  have  forced  in  410  and  MS 
A.  D.  their  destructive  Hun  masses  into  the  very  heart  of  Italr. 
Hence  Fiume,  according  to  her  location,  is  within  the  orographic 
Alpine  boimdaries  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  covering  in  her  suzer- 
ainty  10,000  square  miles. 

In  speakinj^  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  city  of  Fiume  it  i^. 
perhaps,  usenil  to  state  at  once  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Sussak« 
a  suburb  on  the  left  shore  of  the  stream  Fiumara,  a  confluent  of 
the  River  Eneo,  because  her  Slav  majority  has  been  used  by  an 
Austrian  imperial  statisticiair-^nd  but  yesterday  before  you  by  the 
Slavs  of  the  south — ^with  a  view  to  swell  the  number  of  Slav*  it: 
Fiume's  statistics. 

I  shall  speak  of  population  and  statistics  later  on,  but  it  is  useful 
to  state  at  once  that  Sussak  only  about  30  years  ago  was  a  smaU 
village,  where  the  Italian  language  was  prevalent,  that  has  been  sino* 
1866  colonized  by  Slav  elements  under  the  activities  of  Vienna,  a- 
was  the  ancient  Italian  cities  of  Dalmatia  herself,  in  order  u^ 
denationalize  them  all. 

Historical  reasons. — ^Three  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  fir^t 
Romans  occupied  the  section  which  is  now  that  of  Fiume,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  fortified  it  with  strategic  walls,  the  ruin?  of 
which  are  still  excellent,  indicating  that  since  th(5se  days  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  what  was  afterwards  the  Oppidum  of  Tarsatica. 

It  is  aue  to  the  municipal  or  communal  orgamsms  of  Roma  bodj 
politic  that  Latin  civilization  did  not  disappear  under  Htm,  Sla^. 
and  Mongol  invasions  into  Italy  when  the  military*  dam  of  ih^ 
empire,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  gave  way  under  their  masses  an<l 
might. 

Fiume  emerges  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  destmotior. 
when  invasions  in  Italy  were  diminishing  in  the  form  of  a  free  Ital- 
ian municipality  or  commune,  to  remain  such  to  our  own  da3rs.  In* 
flexibly,  immutably,  although  passing  in  the  course  of  centuri^  under 
different  influences  and  rules;  the  Franks,  the  princely  patriarch-, 
bishops,  archbishops  of  feudalism,  until  in  1471  she  fell  under  th^ 
hegemony  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

In  1530  Fiume,  that  had  status  of  her  own,  received  additional 
ones,  that  is,  two  councils  presided  over  by  two  judges  (Duumviri- 
and  a  caesarian  captain.  Thus,  chosen  from  the  leading  citizen?  ^^ 
Fiume  and  put  imder  oath  to  respect  the  municipal  statutes  of  th- 
city,  by  the  Duumviri  or  judges,  the  sundics  or  mayors,  and  the 
people  assembled. 
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In  1776  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  upon  the  insistent  request  of  the 
Fiumeans,  made  Fiume  territory  over  to  Hungary,  but  as  a  separate 
political  body  (^corpus  separatum  aduereem  regni  coronse''). 

It  is  under  these  very  summary  historical  premises  that  Fiume 
reached  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  lJ:iat  shook  the  Hapsbur^  Eimpire,  1848-49,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Ban  of  Croatia  and  sept  under  the  most  ferocious 
Croatian  yoke  for  18  years. 

In  1869,  however,  by  rescript  of  the  then  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungry  the  city  ana  territory  of  Fiume  was  restored,  always  as  a 
municipal  independent,  separate  political  body  within  the  Empire, 
and  attached  as  such  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary,  although  about  300 
miles  distant  from  the  Adriatic.  The  Government  of  Budapest, 
planning  to  use  Fiume  as  a  naval  expedient  base,  as  Austria  reserved 
Trieste  for  herself  and  Germany,  with  a  view  to  their  well-known 
policy  of  "  dranch  nach  osten,"  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  pointing  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 

Never  in  history, except  atone  time  for  two  or  three  years, liave  the 
Hapsburgs  permitted  Cfroatia  to  annex  Fiume,  although  Croatia  be- 
tjins  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream  dividing  her  from  the  city  of 
Sussak.  And  it  is  quite  worthv  of  notice  that  in  the  19  years  dur- 
ing which  the  city  has  been  under  the  Croatian  yoke,  as  I  said,  that 
die  unalterably  refused  to  occupy  the  two  seats  afforded  her  in  the 
Croatian  Parliament,  or  Sabor.  There  never  was  love  lost,  indeed, 
between  Fiumeans  and  Croatians,  the  Latin  civilizing  element,  and 
the  Slav  faithful  under  serfdom  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

From  1869  to  1918  Hungary,  representing  through  its  governor  the 
Iinperial  Austrian  autocracy,  did  all  that  hard  rule  and  tyranny  could 
do  to  denationalize  Fiume,  to  destroy  her  municipal  secular  organ- 
isiiK  Without  result,  however,  owing  to  the  inextinguishable  spirit 
of  Italianity  of  the  Fiumeans  manifesting  itself  in  manv  ways,  at  all 
pt»<sible  occasions,  such  as  those  most  eloquent  of  furnishing  volun- 
teers in  all  the  wars  waged  by  Italy  for  independence  since  1848,  as 
wt^ll  as  in  this  last  war  of  their  final  redemption.  No  group  of  Latin 
descent,  even  within  the  Italian  Peninsula,  offered  in  history  such 
an  inflexible  racial  spirit,  such  historical  continuity  of  an  Italian 
municipal  organism  as  did  Fiume. 

Xo  wonder  thus  if  the  deputy  of  Fiume  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  declared  the  independence  of  the  city  before  the  Magyar 
Parliament  as  other  imperial  crownlands  and  organized  since  Oc- 
tober 18  a  national  council,  when  the  Hungarian  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  garrison  fled  from  the  city  with  the  imperial  gov- 
ernor at  the  advance  of  the  Italian  victorious  armies  on  the  Piave. 

The  subsequent  agitation  of  the  Fiumeans,  it  must  be  notired,  is 
not  due  to  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  American  democracy, 
known  to  many  of  them  living  in  America  and  to  the  intellectual 
men  of  the  council,  but  to  those  contingent  reasons  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later  on,  converging  in  the  dreaded  conclusion  that  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  being  manipulated  at  Paris  without  their  direct  con- 
sent their  Italian  city  might  be  put  under  Croatian  rule. 

PhUologtodl  reasons. — ^The  language  of  the  peoj)le  being  its  most 
living  expression  in  the  daily  aflSrmation  of  its  national  racial  spirit 
and  aspirations,  the  Italian  idiom  has  been  at  all  times  that  the 
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city  of  Flume,  the  official  language  used  between  the  municipal  coun- 
cil and  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  as  well  as  in  all  municipal  docu> 
ments  in  the  archives  of  the  city,  which  are  iminterruptedly  Italian. 
Even  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves  of  the  cemeteries  of  Fiume  are 
100  per  cent  Italian.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  on  ascending^  the 
throne  received  the  homage  of  the  city  in  Italian  and  separately  from 
any  other  part  of  the  crownlands.  A  privilege  granted  only  to 
Fiume  and  the  Hungarian  city  of  Feces.  Moreover,  the  Huncarian 
Government  itself  since  1869  corrQ3ponded  with  Fiume  in  Italian 
only.  The  Italian  lan^age  is  being  used  exclusively  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Fiume,  the  courts,  schools,  the  prc»ss,  the  navi- 
gation  companies,  the  governor  passports,  and  all  other  document < 
inherent  to  port  transactions,  and  the  citizens,  the  87  per  cent  of 
Fiume  city.  Foreigners  are  wont  to  learn  Italian,  as  are  English 
all  foreign  bom  in  the  United  States.  All  deputies  of  Fiume  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  since  1869  have  been  Italians  and  the  munici- 
pal representatives  of  the  city  also,  except  at  one  sitting  by  a  Hun- 
garian, Count  Ludovic  Bathian.  If,  therefore,  under  the  14  points 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  any  one  people  of  the  former  dual 
monarchy  is  entitled  to  self-determination  that  one  are  the  Fiuniean^. 

Ettmological  reasons. — After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
Occident  and  notwithstanding  the  great  Slav  invasion  of  the  seventh 
century,  among  others,  which  threatened  to  submerge  every  vestige 
of  Latin  ethnology  and  Roman  political  organism,  me  Latin  g^roup 
of  Fiume  survived  owing  to  the  mdomitable  racial  spirit  of  the  pop- 
ulation, persisting  on  one  side  secular  Slav  infiltration  and  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  And  on  the  threshold  of 
the  world  war  even  the  manipulated  last  imperial  statistics  acknowl- 
edge 65  per  cent  Italian  population  as  against  22  per  cent  Slavonic 
and  13  per  cent  Hungarian,  including  employees,  garrisons,  and  even 
transients.  The  last  census,  taken  by  the  National  Council  of  Fiume 
after  the  war,  resulted  in  28,911  Italians,  9,092  Croats,  1,674  Slovenes, 
161  Serbs,  4,431  Hungarians,  1,616  Germans,  and  379  mixed  nation- 
alities. 

Economic  reasons. — ^Import  and  export  statistic  figures  prove  that 
the  port  of  Fiume  was  not  needed  either  by  Croatia  or  otner  Slav*;, 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  economic  interest  of  Croatia  or  any 
other  Slav  group,  but  of  the  whole  interland,  especially  of  Hungry 
proper.  All  the  commerce  affluing  to  Jugo-Slavia  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  found  its  way  to  Jugo-Slavia  through  central  lines  of 
afluence  that  are  all  under  the  parallel  of  Fiume,  the  45J°.  And 
even  if  as  the  tentative  Kingdom  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovenes  should 
be  granted  by  the  peace  conference  then  the  ports  of  trade  affluence 
are  all  connected  by  good  railroad  commumcations  with  Serenico, 
Spalato,  Metovic,  Kagiisa,  and  Cattaro,  ports  of  great  capacity. 
And  while  Hungary  would  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  port  of 
Fiume  she  does  not  aspire  to  it  under  any  form,  preferring,  notori- 
ously, to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

Tiic  total  iiuports  and  exports  of  Fiume,  closing  1915  Austrian 
statistics,  is  divided  as  follows : 

Seven  per  cent  for  Croatia,  13  per  cent  for  Croatia,  Dalmatia. 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina  together,  the  87  per  cent  of  these  four  Pn>v- 
inces  import  and  export  passing  throngli  the  Dalmatian  ports  already 
quoted. 
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Political  reasons. — The  political  importance  of  Flume  as  tx)  a 
strategic  Roman  apex  in  defense  of  Italy  is  to-day,  as  in  Roman 
times,  paramount  between  democratic  Italy  and  peoples  entitled  to 
freedom  but  grown  under  the  iron  rule  of  military  autocracy  for 
beveral  centuries  and  brought  abruptly  and  without  their  assistance 
by  Italian  valor  to  independence  in  direct  contact  with  democracy, 
the  evolutive  democracy  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 'of  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini.  It  being  common  history  that  all  the  representatives 
of  Croatians  and  Slovenes,  the  Reichstag  of  Vienna,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Budapest,  or  in  the  Diet  of  Zagabria,  loudly,  unequivo- 
cally, and  up  to  tne  last  day  of  the  empire  for  which  the  Slavs  fought 
to  the  last  ditch  of  their  masters,  the  River  Piave,  against  their  own 
redemptors,  have  sided  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  And  when 
freed  by  the  Italian  victory,  excited  by  those  same  representatives, 
at  once  they  were  guided  by  them  to  seize  the  Austrian  fleet  with 
a  view  to  continue  to  dominate  their  liberators  in  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  high  Dalmatian  coast  against  the  indefensible  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  between  Venice  and  Brindisi.  When  President  Wilson 
and  the  American  delegation  went  first  to  Europe,  the  Hun,  Aus- 
trian, and  Slav  propaganda,  supplied  by  franks,  pounds,  and  dollars 
for  years  was  intense  in  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Italy  was 
nil.  Their  conception  of  the  problem  of  th^  Adriatic  between 
Italians  and  Slavs,  with  due  respect  to  their  knowledge  in  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  Europe,  eventually  overshadowed  any 
other  appreciation.  Not  only  of  Flume's  selt-determination  and 
Dalmatians  Italian  origin,  but  the  natural  and  national  rights  of 
Italj',  the  faithful  democratic  ally,  the  historical  democratic  nation 
who  single-handed,  at  a  still,  dark  hour  for  the  alliance,  destroyed 
after  a  century  of  martyrdom  and  valor  one  of  the  two  central  mili- 
taristic powers  of  Europe  in  open  battle  51  Italian  divisions,  2  Eng- 
lish, 1  French,  Czecho-Slovak,  and  the  352d  American  Regiment 
against  73  divisions.  Or  at  that  date  38,000,000  Italians  pitched 
against  53,000,000  Germans,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Turks.  And 
no  revolution,  no  insurrection,  happened  during  the  war  and  before 
in  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  for  freedom.  And  except  from 
Bohemian-Moravia,  no  Slav  soldiers  or  citizens  deserted  to  the  alli- 
ance on  the  western  and  Italian  fronts. 

Now,  as  to  the  relations  between  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  about 
50,000,000  and  12,000,000,  respectively,  these  are  not  dependent  from 
propaganda  or  monopolistic  influences  in  the  Adriatic  mterland,  not 
on  tneories  but  on  conditions.  The  interdependence  of  States  is  most 
desirable  and  possible  between  the  compact  democratic  nation  of 
Italy  and  the  still  inorganic  master  inhabiting  said  interland,  inter- 
dependence being  a  true  and  permanent  basis  for  a  league  of  nations, 
as  was  asserted  by  an  Italian  historian  a  century  ago,  Melchiorre 
Gioja;  provided,  however,  said  he,  Italy  is  in  the  possession  of  all  of 
her  mountain  boundaries. 

Honorable  Senators,  I  declare  I  have  not  great  faith  in  the  future 
decisions  concerning  the  Adriatic  by  the  peace  conference  sitting  at 
Paris,  and  I  shall  close  the  defense  of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  pinning 
my  faith  on  the  political  wisdom,  spirit  of  justice,  and  authority  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  redress  a  denial  of 
justice,  that  of  Fiume,  only  second  to  Shantung. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HB.  S.  A.  COTILLO,  STATE  SENATOK,  NEW  TOBK, 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  CoTiUiO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  representing  practicaUv 
1«000,000  Italian- Americans  in  the  State  of  New  York:  I  represent 
here  the  Italian  press  of  New  York;  I  represent  here  the  Loyal 
Labor  Legion  of  New  York,  consisting  of  over  20,000  members;  I 
represent  here  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  which  is  an  onler 
throughout. the  country  having  a  membership  in  the  State  of  New 
York  of  over  50,000 ;  I  also  represent  the  Independent  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy;  and  I  represent  various  other  organizations  which 
have  forwarded  to  me  resolutions  adopted  at  their  conventions.  I 
represent,  also,  that  famous  Italian  review,  II  Carroccio,  which  ha- 
been  very  active  during  the  war  for  the  maintenance  Knd  support  of 
civilization. 

I  tried  to  treat  this  question,  judging  from  what  I  saw  here  at 
the  hearing  yesterday  and  from  an  American  point  of  view,  I  tried 
to  be  practical  and  present  to  the  committee  some  evidence  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  members  who 
have  been  experts  on  this  question  are  not  able  to  speak  bec*ause 
they  are  citizens  of  a  foreign  country;  and  if  there  are  any  point* 
that  any  members  o£  the  committee  desire  to  be  enlightened  on,  or  if 
there  are  any  matters  that  the  committee  has  not  received  informa- 
tion in  regard  to,  we  will  be  able,  through  those  men,  to  throw  some 
light  on  those  questions.  I  want  to  say  also  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  Italy's  just  claims. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  in  Italy  during  the  confliii 
saw  marked  evidences  of  her  great  sacrifices,  the  force  which  die  in- 
stilled in  the  war,  and  the  great  part  which  she  continually  contrib- 
uted. Well  do  I  remember  during  the  time  I  was  in  Italy,  when  I 
toured  from  north  to  south  for  over  four  months,  being  sent  there  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  and  as  I  went  from  town 
to  town  the  marked  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  unusual  contribo- 
tion  which  was  given  so  freely  by  both  the  civilian  and  the  militarr 
population. 

Now,  in  reference  to  Fiume.  permit  me  to  quote  what  an  Italian, 
who  fought  for  20  years  for  the  redemption  of  Fiume,  says : 

Fiunie  is  Itulian  by  the  l)loo<l  that  flows  hi  her  veins,  by  the  words  of  btr 
mouth,  and  the  l)nri]in^  desire  of  lier  heart. 

Fiume  has  always  fought  against  foreign  oppression. 

Austria-Hungary,  with  whom  the  United  States  went  to  war.  i^ 
composed  of  tliree  parts — Austria,  Hungary,  and  a  political  and  sepa- 
rate body  of  Fiume.  It  is  undisputed  that  Fiume,  historically  an4 
geographically,  was  a  separate  corporate  body,  and  was  even  recog- 
nized by  its  Government,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire,  whidi 
authorized  Fiume  to  declare  her  own  national  government  and  tc* 
constitute  herself  an  autonomous  body  by  virtue  of  the  Austrian 
Hungarian  Deputy  Ossoinack,  who,  on  October  18,  declared  FiuineV 
self-determination,  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  on 
October  18, 1918,  the  same  day.  The  proclamation  issued  by  Charte 
I,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of  which  this  is  part,  states  ft> 
follows : 

Austria,  acrordiiip  t(»  the  wishes  of  Its  people,  must  l)eeome  n  feiierai  State, 
in  which  every  race  will  constitute  a  self-state  governing  ImmIv  within  Its  t*<Ti 
tory    ♦     ♦     ♦. 
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This  new  form  of  Oovemment  proposed  by  Charles  I  guaranteed  each  na- 
tional State  that  composed  the  Empire  its  autonomy. 

Permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  show  why  Fimne  is  entitled  to  self- 
determination,  and  why  this  committee  should  adopt  proper  meas- 
ures in  order  to  pay  heed  to  her  request. 

On  January  8,  1918,  the  President  declared  before  Congress  his 
famous  14  points,  thereby  giving  notice  to  the  world  of  .^erica's 
stand.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  requirement  issued  by  our 
President,  Charles  I,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  issued  the 
proclamation  that  I  have  nereinbefore  stated. 

Soon  after  the  proclamation  by  Charles  I,  Fiume,  through  its  rep- 
resentative, the  Hon.  Andrea  Ossoinack,  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, declared  Fiume's  self-determination. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  correct 
c*op3'  of  the  transcript  oi  what  transpired  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment on  October  18,  1918,  containing  what  was  said  by  the  deputy 
of  Fiume,  the  Hon.  Andrea  Ossoinack.    He  said,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  in  her 
j>eace  proposals,  Flume  as  a  corpus  separatum  claims  that  right  for  itself.  In 
accordance  with  this  right.  It  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hindrance, 
The  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people.  I  shall  make  before  this  exalted 
House  the  following  clear  and  concise  statement:  Fiume  stands  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  her  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record  if  you  want  to. 
Read  it,  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cotilijo.  It  is  not  very  lone.  I  will  read  it.  This  shows  what 
Deputy  Ossoinack  said,  and  I  will  read  this  transcript.    [Reading :] 

STK?»OGRAPHIC   REPORT   OF   THE   SPEECH    DELIVERED   BY    THE   DEPUTY    OF  FIUME,    THE 
HOX.  ANDREA  088018ACK,  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN  PARLIAMENT  ON  OCTOBER  18,  1918. 

Exalted  House,  the  war  has  upset  the  world,  and  it  seems  now  that  peace  will 
upnet  it  even  more.  While  within  our  borders  the  Croatians  claim  Flume  for 
themselves,  foreign  dispatches  bring  us  the  news  that  Fiume  will  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  In  view  of  these  tendencies,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  in 
this  exalted  House  and  before  the  whole  world  against  anybody  who  may  in- 
tend to  hand  Fiume  over  to  the  Croats.    [General  applause.] 

Because  Fiume  has  not  only  never  been  Croat,  but  has  on  the  contrary  always 
been  Italian  in  the  past  and  must  remain  Italian  in  the  future. 

The  Hon.  Jurica  (Slovene)  (addressing  the  deputies  of  the  Labor  Party). 
Applaud  now. 

The  Hon.  Ossoisack  (continuing).  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Flume  for  Its  position  in  International  law  constitutes  a  "  corpus 
separatum,"  and  because  such  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the  fate  of  Fiume  would 
be  absolutely  Inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  peoples  for  self-determination 
[signs  of  approval  from  the  left],  I  beg  to  make  the  following  declaration  [from 
the  benches  of  the  Labor  Party:  "  On  whose  behalf?  "] 

The  Hon.  Ossoisack  (continuing).  I  will  tell  you  that  also,  but  it  is  ridicu- 
lous.   We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  such  questions  can  be  put. 

Referring  to  that  above,  I,  as  the  deputy  of  Fiume,  elected  by  a  unanimous 
vote  [addressing  the  Labor  Party,  "  Do  you  understand?  "],  beg  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaraion  [reads] : 

"  Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  in  her 
peace  proposals,  Fiume,  as  a  "  corpus  separatum,"  claims  that  right  for  itself. 
In  accordance  with  this  right  it  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hin- 
drance, the  right  of  self -determination  of  the  people. 

"  I  wish  to  make  before  this  exalted  House  the  following  clear  and  precise 
statement:  Fiume  stands  for  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people." 
l.\pplnuse  and  signs  of  approval  from  the  left,  protests  from  the  right. *» 
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A  few.  days  following  Flume's  declaration  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament and  following  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  the  several 
nationalities  that  composed  me  Austria-Hungary  Empire  also  made 
a  declaration  of  self-determination,  and  they  were  immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  as  Jugo-Slavia,  Polish  Bepubbcs,  an<l 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  until  this  day  Fiume  has  yet  to 
be  recognized  by  America. 

Another  assurance  was  given  Fiume  when  Bonar  Law,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Octooer  24, 1918,  promised  to  the  nationalities 
oppressed  by  Austria-Hungary  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  all  their  deliberations  at  the  peace  conference 
concerning  all  their  varied  interests. 

But  the  people  of  Fiume  did  not  cease  in  their  eflForts  to  accomplish 
their  will,  and  on  October  30,  four  days  before  the  armistice  wa-^ 
signed,  the  people  of  Fiume  gathered  and  adopted  the  followin«r 
resolutions: 

The  Italian  National  Council  of  Fiume,  assembled  to-day  in  full  session,  «!•* 
Clares  that  by  renson  of  that  right  whereby  all  the  nations  have  attained  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  the  city  of  Fiume.  which  up  to  now  was  a  "  separate  bcxly  ** 
constituting  an  Italian  National  Commune,  also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  '^i^K- 
determination.  Taking  its  stand  on  this  right  the  national  council  proclaim-^ 
Fiume  united  to  its  motherland,  Italy.  The  Italian  national  council  considers 
as  provisional  the  state  of  things  that  commenced  on  October  29,  1918^  and  it 
places  its  right  under  the  protection  of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of 
universal  democracy.  And  it  awaits  the  sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of 
the  peace  congress. 

With  all  the  previous  assurances  given  to  Fiume,  the  National 
Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume  sent  a  delegate  to  the  peace  conference, 
but  was  not  admitted,  which  was  a  clear  violation  of  her  national 
standing,  and  she  was  not  even  placed  on  the  same  equality  as  the 
other  oppressed  delivered  nationalities.  The  peace  conference*  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  for  the  right 
of  self-determination,  and  in  violation  of  the  promises  of  the  Houfr 
of  Commons,  refused  recognition  to  Flume's  representative,  but  the 
delegate  Deputy  Ossoinack  was  allowed  the '  privilege  of  a  private 
conference  with  members  of  the  conference  and  President  Wil^^on. 
to  explain  and  make  his  claims  for  the  rights  of  the  people  he  rep- 
resented. This  total  disregard  of  Flume's  rights  did  not  discoura^ 
the  National  Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume,  and  they  presented  to  ih»^ 
peace  conference  briefs  in  support  of  their  claims,  receipts  of  whi^li 
were  acknowledged  by  the  conierence,  under  date  of  March  28^  1019. 
and  the  said  briefs  asked  that  the  decision  by  said  council  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1918,  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  peace  conference. 

Fiume  again,  by  virtue  of  its  undisputed  right  of  self -government, 
on  April  18,  1919,  voted  a  second  time  by  plebiscite  to  be  united  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  all  the  commercial  bodies  and  civic  clul>- 
were  unanimously  in  support  of  said  decision  to  be  annexed  to  ttie 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  city  of  Fiume  sent  70  or  more  telegrams  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence, asking  unconditional  annexation  to  lUaly,  and  the  municipalUT 
and  xiational  council  sent  the  following  dispatch,  which  is  signed  bv 
President  Grossich : 

The  national  council,  which  on  October  90,  1918,  solemnly  claimed  the  anbts 
of  Flume  to  Italy  and  placed  its  plebiscite  under  the  protection  of  AmeriiT. 
expects  from  the  conference  the  vindication  of  its  right,  Justice,  and  libertj. 
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that  they  be  made  inviolable  according  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  i)eople  of 
Fiume.  In  these  hours,  when  the  fate  of  Fiume  is  being  decided,  the  national 
council  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  conference,  expressing  its  firm 
faith  that  the  plebiscite,  based  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  President  Wilson, 
will  be  ratified  by  the  conference.  Flume,  which  in  1720,  1779,  in  1867,  and  in 
1918,  decided  Its  own  fate  of  itself,  reafiirms  by  a  plebiscite  vote  its  indestruct- 
ible right  to  self-determination  and  its  unalterable  will  to  belong  to  Italy. 

Pbesident  Gbossich. 

It  was  not  lon^  after  the  previous  telegram  was  sent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Fiume  again  made  themselves  heard,  and  on  May  31,  following 
a  conference,  to  internationalize  the  part  of  Fimne,  between  Premier 
Orlando  and  the  representative  of  Fiume,  the  national  council  of 
Fiume,  on  learning  of  the  subject  of  the  conference,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

To  a  council  who  refuses  the  right  of  men  we  answer  "  No."  We  are  Italian 
and  not  a  savage  tribe,  and,  above  all,  we  are  men  who  can  not  believe  that 
nations  of  a  Washington,  of  a  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  Gladstone  dare  to  shoot  their 
cannons  against  a  little  indefensible  town,  and  we  are  now  and  forever  more 
proud  of  our  liberty  and  our  ItaUanity. 

Thy  sent  this  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Senator 
Lodge,  and  he  referred  it  to  the  Senate  on  June  6,  1919.  At  the 
same  time  it  told  the  peace  conference  to  not  consider  further  the 
rights  of  the  people  or  Fiume,  as  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
to  entrust  their  fate  and  their  liberty  to  America. 

You  have  before  you  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  under  discussion,  and  we  think  it  is  just  and 
proper  to  discuss  the  Fiume  question,  because  we  Americans  believe 
that  in  determining  the  disposition  of  Fiume  the  will  of  its  people 
has  been  totally  disregarded,  and  that  peace  in  the  Adriatic  has  also 
been  ignored.  If  peace  does  not  prevail  in  the  Adriatic,  would  not 
America  be,  in  duty  bound,  either  by  legal  or  by  moral  obligation,  to 
intercede  with  its  soldiers  and  its  wealth  ? 

By  virtue  of  the  evidence  heretofore  given,  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  all  the  power  to  negotiate  and  must  negotiate  directly  with 
the  national  council  of  the  city  of  Fiume.  If  the  American  nation 
disregards  entirely  the  status  of  Fiume,  a  peculiar  situation  arises, 
namely,  that  America,  being  at  war  with  all  the  Austrian  Empire, 
she  would  be  making  peace  with  Austria,  with  Croatia,  with  Jugo- 
slavia, with  Czechoslovakia  and  would  remain  at  war  with  the  sep- 
arate corpus  free  city  of  Fiume. 

We  can  not  discuss  nor  dispute  Fiume's  right  to  self-determination. 
The  national  council  that  proclaimed  her  self-determination  counts 
on  the  sympathetic  encouragement  of  America  and  its  power  ema- 
nated bv  a  plebiscite.  All  the  accusations  that  questioned  or  con- 
tested the  nght  of  the  National  Council  of  Fiume  to  govern  them 
have  proven  false,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate these  accusations. 

The  United  States  Senate,  in  considering  the  treaty  of  peace, 
must  consider  the  position  of  Fiume,  and  must  necessarily  request 
that  the  treaties  that  will  be  entered  into  with  the  enemies,  that  all 
these  treaties  must  respect  the  right  of  nationality  and  must  heed 
the  voice  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world  who  long  for  liberty 
and  self-determination  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  such  as  is  tfauD 
case  of  the  free  people  of  Fiume. 
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Fiume  sent,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles 
her  own  delegates,  who  were  heard  and  made  their  wishes  known, 
consistent  with  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 

Our  President  has  interested  himself  in  this  question,  and  on 
April  23,  referring  to  the  Fiume  situation  in  Paris  he  said  in  part : 

The  Interests  are  not  now  in  question,  but  the  riglits  of  peoples  of  statt-*. 
new  and  old,  of  liberated  peoples,  and  peoples  whose  rulers  have  never  a<- 
counted  them  worthy  of  a  right,  above  all  the  right  of  the  world  to  peace  an«l 
to  such  settlement  of  interest  as  shall  make  peace  secure.  Has  not  FiuiiM- 
nsked  to  be  annexed  to  her  mother  Italy?  Would  not  peace  be  more  setiin 
were  terms  given  to  a  friendly  ally  such  as  Italy  than  to  a  Jugoslav  tujtiMi, 
that  does  not  exist  and  who  were  our  enemies?    Shall  we  doubt  Italy? 

Permit  me  here  to  quote  what  Senator  Owen  said  on  July  31,  101^. 
before  the  Senate : 

Shall  we  doubt  Italy?  The  Italian  people  have  shown  themselves  to  l^ 
glorious  in  war  and  magnificent  in  peace.  When  Paris  was  about  to  be  sirui  k 
down  by  the  advancing  field-gray  troops  of  Germany,  coming  like  swarms  »»: 
locusts  down  upon  the  Marne,  it  was  Italy  that  told  the  French  statesumu 
'*  You  need  not  guard  the  borders  between  France  and  Italy.  Italy  will  lu^^ 
stand  by  Germany  in  a  war  of  aggression."  Italy  made  a  treaty  with  Gernjiuo 
and  Austria,  a  defensive  alliance,  against  aggression  on  Germany  and  Austria, 
but  not  by  Germany  and  Austria  on  undefended  borders  of  others,  or  am 
unprovoked  assault  upon  their  neighbors.  Shall  we  question  Italy  when  tijr 
Italians  by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  died  for  a  commoL 
cause  with  us? 

If  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles  has  ignored  this  impoi-tant 
question  of  Fiume,  I  think  it  is  just  and  fair  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  pay  heed  to  the  virtues  of  these  oppres&t^l 
people  of  Fiume,  who  long  for  liberty  and  turn  to  our  shores  for  a 
sympathetic  encouragement. 

The  people  of  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  let  go  unnoticed 
the  appeal  of  Fiume  on  October  30,  1918,  by  proclaiming  their  right 
and  long  desire  to  be  annexed  to  Italy,  because  if  we  did  we  would 
betray  our  own  traditions  of  liberty  and  humanity  that  the  American 
Nation  so  well  typifies.  I  could  conclude  here  and  stand  on  Fiume  s 
inalienable  right,  but  we  may  consider  further  this  question  in  rela- 
tion to  actual  conditions  of  to-day. 

Fiume  enters  in  the  war  program  as  it  does  with  the  Italian  peace 
terms.  Fiume  is  by  population  Italian,  by  lan^age^  geographicaliT 
and  historically,  and  by  all  that  makes  up  a  nation.  Its  Italian  char- 
acter was  even  recognized  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire.  In 
Fiume,  all  the  mayors,  all  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pal council,  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  of  the  courts 
have  always  been  Italian.  Therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  caij 
think  for  themselves ;  they  can  dispose  of  their  own  fate,  and  who  can 
deny  them  the  right  to  join  their  mother  country? 

Italy  entered  the  war  to  aid  the  cause  of  civilization;  she  ih>- 
sessed  the  same  ideals  as  our  boys  who  fought  and  shed  tlieir  bfocni 
at  Bolleau  Wood  and  Chateau-Thierry.  ItaW  at  the  same  tixur 
fought  to  safeguard  her  national  existence,  and  the  safety  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  proper  rectification  of  her  natural  boun- 
daries. The  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Venetia,  Julia^  Fiume, 
and  part  of  Dalmatia  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian  national  and 
geographical  unit,  that  unit  which  the  Italians  have  been  strugglinir 
for  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
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The  world  well  knows  Italy's  sacrifices  in  this  war,  and  in  spite  of 
ler  severe  handicaps  the  part  which  she  played  for  the  cause  of  civi- 
lization. The  Italians  have  no  imperialistic  aims.  Italy  does  not 
ieek  expansion  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation.  They  ask  only  for 
«-hat  rightfully  belong  to  them.  Their  traditions  and  their  ideals 
ire  incompatible  with  imperialistic  aims.  Neither  did  they  enter  the 
ivar  for  selfish  motives.  Italy  could  have  received  all  she  wanted 
n*  remaining  neutral.  The  voice  of  the  people,  impelled  by  the  spirit 
^f  right  and  universal  justice,  demanded  that  she  enter  the  war  upon 
:he  side  of  the  Allies,  to  right  the  wrong  perpetrated  upon  civiliza- 
:ion  by  the  Central  Powers. 

In  1914  she  "repudiated  the  triple  alliance  and  declared  her  neu- 
trality, thereby  permitting  France  to  use  the  army  she  had  assembled 
Dn  the  Swiss  frontier  for  other  service. 

Again,  in  1915,  Italy  renounced  her  neutrality  and  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Allies,  thereby  placing  the  central  empires  in  the  precarious 
dtuation  as  was  stated  by  JLudendorf .  This  action  imquestionably 
made  final  victory  for  the  Allies  possible. 

In  November,  1917,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Gen.  Foch,  and  under 
Ihe  Italian  command,  assuming  the  entire  responsibility,  Italy  alone 
checked  the  invasion  at  the  Piave  and  thereby  saved  Venice,  and  at 
the  same  time  saved  all  of  the  Adriatic  from  Austrian  conquest  and 
saved  Italy  from  total  destruction,  thereby  saving  the  cause  of  the 
Allies. 

I  may  say  here,  in  order  to  give  this  a  personal  coloring,  that  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Paris,  in  May,  1918,  and  had  the  extreme 
honor  to  have  a  conference  with  Gen.  !rershing  in  reference  to  send- 
ing American  troops  into  Italy.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  the 
French  Army  was  pretty  bad,  and  I  recall  distinctly  the  general  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  anord  to  give  any  troops  to  uplift  any  morale 
anywhere. 

I  am  talking  now  of  May,  1918.  Italv  at  that  time,  you  will  recall, 
had  not  recovered  after  Caporetto.  After  that  conference  with  Gen. 
Pershing  I  returned  to  Kome,  and  I  assured  Premier  Orlando  that 
America  would  send  some  troops.  We  finally  got  the  Three  hundred 
jnd  thirty-second  Regiment,  from  Ohio,  consisting  of  3,600  men. 
Iheir  chief  purpose  in  going  to  Italy  was  to  uplift  the  Italian  morale, 
and  they  accomplished  it  very  well,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
Italy  has  always  loved  America.  As  I  say,  in  May,  1918,  there  ex- 
isted a  serious  crisis. 

In  Ma^,  1918.  there  existed  a  serious  crisis.  The  morale  of  the 
allied  nations  had  been  shaken  under  the  awful  blows  of  the  German 
machine.  Courageous  France  was  making  its  last  stand,  her  man- 
hood was  all  but  spent.  England's  man  power  was  down  to  its  low- 
est ebb,  and  the  morale  of  her  people  was  tottering.  In  addition  to 
the  formidable  attacks  by  its  mighty  army,  Germany  was  making 
use  of  its  long-ran^e  guns*^  and  aerial  attacks  to  weaken  the  resistance 
Df  the  French  civilian  population.  Italy  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  awful  catastrophe  sustained  at  Caperetto,  and  could'  not  ap- 
parently resist  another  major  attack,  and  her  people  were  becoming 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  defeatist  propaganda. 

Two  events,  which  to  my  mind  had  a  greater  bearing  upon  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  war  than  any  other  happening,  and  which 
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marked  the  turning  point  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies,  were  namelT. 
the  victorious  stand  of  the  Italian  army  on  the  Piave,  when  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  guns  and  material,  possessing  inferior  posi- 
tions protected  by  hastily-constructed  fortifications,  it  repulsed  the 
Austrians,  and  the  victory  of  the  American  Marines  at  Chateau - 
Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood. 

Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  enrolled  5,000,000  men:  of 
these,  losses  in  dead  were  500,000  on  the.  battle  fields,  300,000  died  of 
disease,  and  600,000  permanently  disabled. 

There  may  be  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  here,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  latest  fibres  are  now  out,  but  the  inaci'uracx. 
if  any,  in  the  figures  is  very  slight. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  who  called  to  her  colors  all  her 
available  manhood. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation,  not  excluding  Germany,  that 
liad  her  19-year-old  youths  under  arms  for  one  year. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  had  her  18-year-old  youth?, 
on  the  firing  line  since  May,  1918,  before  the  Piave. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  called  out  her  17-year-oId 
youths. 

Italy,  at  the  time  she  entered  the  war,  was  a  nation  of  37,000.0i*'. 
against  Austria's  54^,000,000.  Austria  had  20  more  divisions  than 
Italy,  and  be  it  remembered  that  Austria's  division  is  a  larger  one 
than  an  Italian  division. 

Austria  had  3,000  more  artillery  pieces  than  Italy.  She  had  not 
only  a  superiority  in  numbers,  but  her  artillery  is  considered  tec'h- 
nically  superior. 

Austria  had  the  vast  advantage  of  position. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  support  that  Italy  receiv^l 
from  the  Allies,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  militarv 
assistance  given  to  her  is  concerned  she  practically  shifted  for  her- 
self, with  the  exception  of  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divi- 
sions, and  one  United  States  regiment  consisting  of  3,600  men.  (*hi 
the  other  hand,  Italy  maintained  in  France  a  whole  army  corj^s. 
which  was  greater  by  far  than  the  combined  allied  divisions  fightm£ 
on  the  Italian  front.  This  army  corps  comprised  the  picked  tnjop? 
of  the  Italian  army,  and  gave  unexcelled  proof  of  their  valor  at  tb? 
battle  of  Rheims. 

Gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  appalling  handicaps  under  which  the 
Italian  army  was  operating  and  with  insufficient  reserves,  51  Italian 
divisions,  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divisions,  and  one 
regiment  of  Americans  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  October,  191^. 
were  ordered  by  Gen.  Diaz  to  begin  a  major  offensive  extending  from 
Brenta  to  the  sea.  This  final  blow  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of 
the  formidable  Austrian  army,  causing  the  surrender  of  500,000  men 
and  the  capture  of  unlimited  quantities  of  booty*  Thus  was  Austru 
definitely  rendered  helpless,  and  thus  was  final  victorv  assoi^d  to 
the  fighting  armies  of  the  Allies.  For  the  victory  of  the  Italian 
army  most  assuredly  brought  victory  to  the  Allies.  Without  the 
surrender  of  Austria,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  Oermanv 
would  have  sought  peace  as  soon  as  she  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny  Italy  the  right  to  defend  the  rights  of  ber 
confines,  or  to  accuse  her  of  l>eing  imperialistic  because  we  defeni^ 
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the  rights  of  her  oppressed  sons,  means  to  deny  her  the  inunense 
sacrifices  she  has  maoe  and  the  blood  she  has  shed  on  the  battle  field 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  If  you  deny  Fiume  to  the  Italians  and 
cede  it  to  Croatia,  according  to  President  Wilson,  it  wiU  mean  con* 
tinuous  disturbances  and  you  will  never  have  i>eace  in  the  Adriatic 
The  rancor  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  animosity  between  the  two 
nations,  Croatia  and  Italy,  that  only  yesterday  were  ferocious  ene- 
mies on  the  battle  field,  can  never  be  "blotted  out  and  you  would  have 
a  constant  inborn  rivalry,  possibly  instigated  by  other  interests, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  that  would  constantly  menace  the  devel- 
opment of  Italy  and  all  the  world. 

Under  the  advantages  of  Italian  civilization  the  local  government 
of  Fiimie  can  guarantee  the  widest  liberties  to  the  Jugo-Slavs;  in- 
stead the  Juffo-Slav  government,  which  is  still  an  unknown  entity 
and  composed  of  many  conflicting^  factions,  is  preparing  the  repeti- 
tion of  uie  Austrian-Hungarian  coalition,  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  arms  of  libertv,  and  facilitate  also  the  renewing  of  Teutonic 
influences  in  the  Balkans  or  to  favor  the  Bolshevic  Slav  wave  that 
precipitates  toward  the  Adriatic.  Therefore  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Jugo-Slav  to  assume  to  protect  the  Italians. 

The  treaty  of  London  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  free  city  of 
Fiume.  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  intends  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  London  then  it  is  self-evident  that  Fiume 
remains  always  the  arbiter  to  decide  her  own  destinies.  And  it 
becomes  even  more  evident  that  the  American  people  must  recognize 
the  sanctity  of  the  right  of  a  population  that  wan^  no  more  masters 
or  oppressors. 

li  we  should  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the 
pact  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the  pact 
of  London  is  only  a  contract  or  a  memorandum  with  which  the 
Government  of  Some,  before  plunging  into  war,  insured  itself  against 
the  selfish  program  of  the  entente  conceived  against  Italy,  the  United 
States  and  the  neutral  nations  by  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Japan.  The  treaty  constitutes,  instead  of  an  act  of  Italian  imperial- 
ism, as  people  have  been  led  to  believe,  a  defense  of  Italy's  national 
rights  endangered  by  the  entente  in  the  event  that  a  victory  could  be 
acmieved  without  Italy's  help. 

Everything  that  the  treaty  of  London  grants  to  Italy  is  consistent 
with  the  whole  program  of  the  unity  of  the  Italian  nation,  because 
she  must  live  and  prosper  in  peace  m  order  to  protect  all  her  sons 
within  her  own  national  frontiers,  such  as  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Should  this  security  be  denied  to  Italy  in  the  Julian  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Dalmatia,  the  enemy  will  always  have  an  open 
way  to  invade  the  peninsula.  This  would  mean  the  dissolution  of 
the  national  unity  wliich  had  been  obtained  by  bloody  sacrifices,  with 
the  affirmation  or  democratic  plebiscites,  and  by  means  of  a  struggle 
which  marks,  in  the  history  of  liberty,  the  first  triumph  of  national 
rights  in  Europe. 

in  homage  to  this  fimdamental  principle  of  national  unity  and  her 
independence,  Italy  opposed  in  1913  the  Austrian  plan  of  aggression 
against  Serbia.  In  order  to  protect  Serbia's  national  integrity  Italy 
refused  to  take  up  arms  together  with  Austria.    It  was  for  the  na- 
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tional  cause  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  that  Italy  went  to  war  in  1915. 
and  it  was  in  order  to  favor  Serbia  that  Italy  renounced  in  thr 
treaty  of  London  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  guaranteed  to  tlie 
Serbian  people  not  only  one  but  several  outlets  to  the  sea.  Italy  d:<i 
not  demand  for  her  military  defense  the  whole  of  Dalmatian  but  one- 
sixth  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  treaty  of  London  Fiunie  wa«- 
attributed  to  Croatia,  but  that  was  a  concession  to  Russia,  forced  b} 
circumstances.  Bussia  obligated  herself  to  sustain  against  Austria 
the  complete  cause  of  Italy,  and  this  obligation  was  not  fulfilled  wht*ri 
Bussia  deserted  the  common  battlefield.  Kussia,  in  protecting  Serbia, 
was  following  her  own  interest  to  accomplish  the  Pan-Slavic  pro- 
gram and  to  maintain  a  steady  menace  against  Italy;  this  explain- 
her  successful  insistence  in  also  obtaining  Bagusa  and  Cattaro,  which 
are  nothing  but  military  stations. 

In  1917  the  whole  weight  of  the  powerful  Austro-Hungarian  army 
was  thrown  against  Italy,  causing  enemy  invasion  and  brutal  devasta- 
tion of  Italian  territory.  It  is  clear  that,  having  Bussia  fail  to  fulfill 
her  obligation  and  having  eliminated  herself  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference Italy  is  no  longer  bound  to  fulfill  her  own  obligation  towai^i 
the  people  with  which  Bussia  had  unified  her  program.  So  much 
so,  because  this  part  of  the  treaty  encroaches  upon  the  right  of  self- 
determinatioA  of  the  people  of  Fiume. 

When  Italy  ceded  Fiume  to  Croatia  she  did  not  intend  to  give 
that  city  to  a  coalition  of  Austrian  nationalities  which,  under  the 
form  of  Jugo-Slavia  resurrect  in  front  of  her  the  old  enemy.  It  l^ 
these  same  Jugo-Slavs  who  had  fought  up  to  the  last  moment — the 
2d  of  November,  1918— when  Field  Marshal  Boroevic,  Austrian  gen- 
eral, received  orders  from  the  National  Council  of  Zagabria^  capital 
of  Crotia,  and  plotted  with  the  imperial  and  royal  authorities  of 
Vienna  to  rob  the  Allies  of  the  Austrian  fleet  at  Pola  on  October  31. 
which  was  assigned  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  to  the  Allies. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  did  not  cease  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  afterwards,  wnen  certain  of  the  ships  were 
allotted  to  the  Allies,  they  immediately  conspired  again  to  go  into 
the  harbor  of  Pola  and  take  those  ships.  These  are  the  men  who  pr^ 
sent  themselves  before  your  committee  to*day  and  say,  ^'  We  want  a 
Jugo-Slav  nation." 

The  Croatia  to  which  the  treaty  of  London  refers  would  have  been 
that  autonomous  portion  of  territory  which  under  that  name  would 
have  survived  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  against  which  Iwly 
was  fighting  in  order  to  deliver  its  oppressed  nationalities.  It  i? 
therefore  clear  that  this  new  Croatia  which  would  have  possesed 
Fiume  should  have  been  a  nation  friendly  to  Italy,  and  cooperate  witi 
Italy  to  maintain  peace  and  cordial  relations  in  the  Adriatic.  It  i? 
inconceivable  that  Italy  would  be  willing,  in  1916,  to  substitute  to  ap 
enemy  nation  another  enemy  nation.  And  it  is  illogical  tliat  one 
should  ask  of  her  to-day  to  give  Fiume  to  a  new  enemy  after  she  liau 
delivered  her  from  a  previous  enemy.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Croatia  to-day  is  bitterly  unfriendly  toward  Italy.  Tli^ 
present  outbreaks  prove  that  nothing  has  changed  in  the  nature  of  thv 
people  who  made  such  a  large  use  of  Hunnish  ^ike  clubs.  This  justi 
fies  Italy's  apprehensions  and  her  necessity  of  guaranteeing  hei^lf 
against  future  menace  to  herself  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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Italy,  with  her  perfect  and  liberal  order  of  Government,  is  in  her- 
self a  guaranty  oi  peace  in  the  Adriatic  and*  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion for  all  peoples.  Through  the  influence  of  her  type  of  civilization 
and  with  the  added  authority  she  receives  from  tne  cooperation  of 
.Vmerica,  she  can  be  a  real  instrumentality  in  the  settlement  of  Bal- 
kan affairs.  The  United  States  will  have  in  Italy  the  guardian  of 
their  commerce  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  question  of  Fiume  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  The  Italian  people 
through  the  trials  of  the  present  day  have  never  ceased  to  harbor  and 
iiianitest  fraternal  feelings  toward  the  American  people.  Italy  is  the 
only  liberal  coimtry  of  Europe  which  is  free  to  enter  into  spiritual  and 
commercial  alliance,  if  not  political,  with  the  United  (States. 

Italy  is  a  country  of  great  resources  which  has  revealed  to  possess  a 
great  people,  great  energy,  and  great  ideals.  She  is  tired  of  depend- 
ing politically  and  economically  upon  Germany,  and  is  unwilhng  to 
depend  upon  England  or  France.  The  actual  spirit  of  Italy  refuses 
to  participate  in  any  combination  of  balance  of  power.  English 
dominance  forbids  Italy  to  reach  her  development  in  the  Meoiter- 
ranean  and  in  the  world. 

A  cordial  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
means  a  reduction  of  English  power  in  Europe.  For  this  reason, 
at  the  peace  conference,  the  British  created  difficulties  for  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  respective  ideals  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

The  United  States  have  interest  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  guarantee  to  European  peoples  that  liberty  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  war  which  has  been  so  costly  in  monev  and  American 
blood.  The  only  nation  that  can  guarantee  this  is  Italy.  Italy  can 
not  be  betrayed  by  the  United  States.  One  can  not  ask  Italv  to 
renounce  the  Italianity  of  her  children.  It  has  been  said  that  Italy 
must  relinquish  all  her  rights  to  Fiume  if  she  expects  to  obtain  coal 
from  us.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  offer  to  her,  in  exchange 
for  this  betrayal,  food  and  coal. 

If  Italy  needs  food  and  coal,  it  is  because  she  has  given  whatever 
she  had  for  the  common  cause  of  her  Allies  and  associates.  What 
better  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  Germans,  Austrians, 
Oroatians,  and  Hun^rians  than  the  treatment  they  have  received 
at  our  hands  by  furnishing  them  with  food  and  coal. 

And  may  I  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, that  as  I  say  I  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  morale 
of  the  Allies  was  in  a  critical  condition,  and  Italy  was  clamoring 
for  support,  and  for  a  reserve,  and  for  coal.  The  assistance  that 
did  come  was  not  very  strong,  in  comparison  with  what  the  other 
nations  got,  but  nevertheless  Italy  has  always  had  and  now  has  a 
deep  feenng  of  regard  for  America  and  appreciates  her  assistance. 

After  four  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  international  jus- 
tice. That  justice  which  is  a  by- word  to-day  will  give  way  to  justice 
to  all.  Italy's  claims  will  be  granted  to  her,  not  because  of  her  sacri- 
fices in  this  war,  but  because  truth  and  justice  demand  the  security 
of  her  confines  and  the  safety  of  her  race  and  civiUzation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  for  the  record  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  State  of  IVew  York,  which  was  adopted  in  the  State  both 
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by  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  April  7,  1919,  signed  by  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  governor;  Thomas  M.  Hugo,  secretary  of  state;  Harry  C. 
Walker,  president  of  the  senate;  and  Thaddeus  D.  Sweet,  speaker  of 
the  assembly. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  that  will  be  printed. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Albany,  March  17,  1919. 

State  of  New  York,  in  Senate. 

By  Mr.  Gotillo  : 
Whereas  President  Woocirow  Wilson  lias  returned  to  attend  the  peace  confer- 

ence  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  terms  of  peace  affecting  the  settlement  of 

various  questions  arising  out  of  the  World  War ;  and 
Whereas  the  President  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  the  spokemnan  of  the 

whole  Ainericfin  people  at  the  peace  conference ;  and 
Whereas  Italy  has  fought  with  heroism  and  great  sacrifice  since  its  entrance 

into  war,  and  has  done  its  §hare  in  bringing  about  the  great  victory  of  the 

Allies;   and 
Whereas  Italy  is  making  claims  at  the  peace  conference  for  restoration  of 

certain  lands  and  territory  formerly  belonging  to  it,  and  for  land  and  terri* 

tory  necessary  for  its  economic  needs,  and  for  its  national  security  and 

preservation ;   and 
Whereas  over  1,000,000  American  citizens  of  Italian  birth  or  extraction  in 

the  State  of  New  York  feel  that  in  justice  to  Italy  for  her  numerous  sacrifices 

in  the  Great  War,  and  by  virtue  of  the  will  expressed  by  the  people  who 

inhabit  said  territories,  the  Provinces  of  Yenezia,  Julia,  Fiume,  and  Dal- 

matia  should  be  united  to  Italy :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Assembly  concur- 
ring, the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  peace  confw- 
ence  be  requested  to  exercise  their  influence  to  bring  about  just  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  Government  for  the  restoration  of  its  lands  and  terri- 
tories in  order  that  Italy  may  be  secured  from  future  aggression,  and  have  a 
safe  place  on  the  Adriatic  to  prevent  future  hostilities,  and  have  her  national 
security  and  preservation ;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  properly  attested  with  the  ^reat  sea! 
of  this  State,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  the  peace  conference. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 


In  assembly,  April  7,  1919: 
Concurred  in  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 


EBNE8T  A-  Fay,  Clerk. 


Fred  W.  Hammond,  Clerk. 

Alfbed  £.  Smith. 

Goi?enior. 
Thomas  M.  Hugo, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Habkt  C.  Waixxr, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Thaddeus  D.  Swkbt. 

Speaker  of  the  Assemhli/ 


Mr.  CoTiLLo.  May  I  also  offer  for  the  record  a  pamphl^  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Italo- American  Irredentist  Association,  which 
has  in.  concise  form  the  arguments  on  this  question,  and  this  I  should 
like  to  have  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  in  also. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  fol- 
lows:) 
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ITAI«T*B  NATIOIVAL  A8PIBATI0198   AND  DEEDS — ^AN    APPEAL  TO  THE  AMEBIC  AN 

People, 
ahebica  and  italy. 

With  America  in  the  peace  conference,  many  questions  arose  which  have  never 
before  been  debated,  and  regarding  which  a  great  deal  of  inaccurate  information 
has  been  disseminated  here. 

The  question  of  Fiume  is  one  of  these.  It  is  not  merely  an  Italian  question 
or  a  Jugo-Slav  question.  If  the  people  of  Fiume  are  not  given  their  right  of 
selfHletermination,  as  promised  by  President  Wilson  in  his  "  fourteen  points;'* 
how  can  the  league  of  nations  be  expected  to  function?  Geography,  history, 
ethnography  are  in  perfect  accord  with  President  Wilson's  point. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  giving  the  American  public  accurate  data,  not  only  re- 
garding the  rights  of  Fiume  to  self-determination,  but  also  Italy's  part  in  the 
world  war,  that  this  booklet  has  been  compiled  and  purposely  made  as  brief  as 
possible,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  a  glance  realize  that  Italy  asks  solely  what 
is  hers  by  geographic,  national  right  and  by  reason  of  her  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Alessandbo  Oldbini, 
Chairman  Federation  Italo-American  Irredentist  Associations, 

S.  A.  COTILLO, 

Chairman  Ifevo  York  State  Senate. 
LuiGi  Gbiscuolo, 
Ex-Chairman  First  Italian  Division  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  New  York, 

Alessandbo  Sapelli. 
Former  Governor  of  Italian  SomalUand,  East  Africa, 

Mabio  Schiesabi, 
Secretary  General,  Federation  Italo-American  Irredentist  Associations, 

WILSON'S  1CE88AQB. 
<Biay  23,  1018.) 


«t 


The  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  with  profound  interest  and 
sympathy  upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people,  are  deeply  an<| 
sincerely  interested  in  the  present  and  future  security  of  Italy,  and  are  glad  to 
find  themselves  associated  with  a  people  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  so  many 
personal  and  intimate  ties  In  a  struggle  whose  object  is  liberation,  fieedom,  the 
rights  of  men  and  nations  to  live  their  own  lives  and  determine  their  own  for- 
tunes, the  rights  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  and  the  maintenance  of 
justice  by  the  irresistible  force  of  free  nations  linked  together  in  the  defense 
of  mankind.  *  *  *  America  salutes  the  gallant  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  bids 
her  godspeed." 

WooDBOw  Wilson. 

nUME — ITS  HI8T0BICAL  STATUS. 

If  the  city  of  Fiume  has  assumed  world's  importance  it  is  because  of  its  irre- 
sistable  Italianity,  the  denial  of  which  would  be  a  denial  of  Justice. 

Most  people  try  to  identify  Fiume  with  Tarsatica,  rebuilt  after  its  destruction, 
clear  traces  of  which  were  found  in  the  Roman  foundations  on  which  the 
mediaval  city  was  built. 

The  ancient  Roman  **  Oppldum,"  for  such  Tarsatlca  had  been,  reappears  in 
tho  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  "  San  Vito  al  Fiume,"  known  later  as  Fiume. 

Fiume,  from  its  foundation  a  free  municipality,  was  for  some  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks;  then  it  became  successively  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of 
Pedena,  of  the  Bishop  of  Pola,  of  the  Lords  of  Walsee,  and  finally  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  For  30  years  only,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Flume  was  held  in 
pledge  by  the  Croatian  family  of  the  Frangipani  (the  Frankopan).  In  1752 
F'iume  was  made  part  of  the  government  of  Trieste,  a  union  that  was  but 
natural. 

All  documents  relative  to  the  city  of  Fiume  bear  witness  to  its  uninter- 
ruptedly Italian  character,  which  victoriously  survived  the  Slav  invasion  from 
the  Danublan  region  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  1776  Maria  Theresa,  then  paramount  ruler  over  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
incorporated  Fiume,  not  to  Croatia,  as  some  student  of  history  has  erroneously 
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stated,  but  to  Hungary,  through  Croatia,  then  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary. Later  on,  as  a  result  of  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fiume,  a  Royal 
decree  of  April,  1779,  proclaimed  Flume  to  be  a  "  separate  body  annexed  to  th*- 
crown  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,"  and  the  formula  adopted  by  Maria  Theres* 
could  not  have  been  clearer  or  more  effective  in  declaring  Flume  to  be  a  qult^* 
distinct  body,  directly  connected  with  the  Royal  Crown  of  Hungary,  and  havim: 
no  connection  whatever  with  Croatia. 

During  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  ,when  the  Magyars  were  enter- 
taining aspirations  to  national  freedom,  Fiume  was  taken  from  Hungary  by  the 
Croatians  of  the  Bana  Jelacco,  who,  as  always,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
Hapsburgs  .and  held  on  to  it  for  19  years  without  success  In  spite  of  thdr 
strenuous  endeavors  to  undermine  its  Italian  character,  until  1867,  in  the 
duallstic  settlement  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  was  restored  to  Hungarr. 

In  1868  deputations  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  Croatia  and  Flume  met 
at  Budapest  and  decided  that  the  free  city  of  Fiume  and  its  territory  shooW 
remain,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  1779,  provisionally  annexed  to  Hun- 
gary, as  a  separate  body. 

The  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  monarchy  at  Vlttorlo  Veneto  Im- 
afforded  Flume  the  best  opiportunity  to  avail  herself  of  her  right  to  join  lu)}. 
her  mother  country,  which  right  has  never  ceased  to  exist.  Basing  her  rlaim 
to  independence  on  this  right,  as  well  as  President  Wilson's  principle  of  >*:: 
determination,  on  October  30,  1918.  the  national  council  of  the  free  town  "'' 
Fiume  and  territory  solemnly  resolved :  "  The  Italian  National  Council  •>■ 
Fiume,  assembled  to-day  in  full  session,  declares  that  by  reason  of  that  riz^it 
whereby  all  nations  have  attained  independence  and  lil>erty,  the  city  of  FiuffH. 
which  up  to  now  was  a  separate  body,  constituting  an  Italian  national  roun'n 
pallty,  also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  self-determination.  Taking  \i»  i<taf><^ 
on  this  right,  the  national  council  proclaims  Flume  united  to  iti^  niotherljin<!. 
Italy.  The  Italian  national  council  considers  as  provisional  the  state  of  thiui^ 
that  commenced  on  October  29, 1918,  and  it  places  its  right  under  the  pn>te«nj«vi 
of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of  universal  democracy,  awaiting  tin* 
sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of  the  peace  congress.'* 

Such  was  the  constitutional  situation  of  Fiume  until  April  29,  1919. 

Minister  Antonio  Scialoja,  whose  works  are  well  known  as  masterpieces,  ha* 
written  thus  of  the  Fiume  resolution :  "As  a  professor  of  law,  even  layinsr  ariil'* 
all  sentiments  as  an  Italian.  I  state  that  this  resolution  is  IndestmrriM*. 
unless  it  be  destroyed  by  violence.  Who  could  prevent  the  free  Italian  o»ii> 
munity  of  Fiume  from  making  use  of  its  right?  The  autonomy  of  Flume,  b> 
the  collapse  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  has  become  ipso  jure  politically  in<i»^ 
pendent,  so  that  by  its  decision  the  national  council  gave  expression  to  a  fr^ 
will,  sovereign  and  productive  of  a  sole  juridiclal  right.  Through  its  rei^n*- 
sentatives  the  republic  of  Fiume  wished  to  be  Joined  to  the  motherland,  in  ? 
sphere  of  greater  liberty.  Whosoever  would  deny  the  juridiclal  value  of  tbi- 
solemn  act  would  contradict  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  .inil 
the  law  of  public  right  accepted  by  all  free  peoples." 

The  Italian  character  of  Flume  is  irrefutably  proved  besides  by  the  offi«i:t' 
census.  According  to  the  returns  for  1910  the  Italians  in  Flume  numh^rv^ 
24,000,  ^Xus  6,000  Italian  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  Italia^* 
Fluman  families  who  had  obtained  Italian  citizenship.  It  must  be  remenjtH?3vl 
that  here  is  a  question  of  authentic  Italians,  not  of  Italianized  Slavs.  a>  M 
Protch.  prime  minister  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Government  has  said.  1- 
is  Impossible  to  see  how  he  could  prove  his  statement  The  Slavs  (TMat- 
Serbs,  and  some  Slovenes)  were  12,000  and  the  Magyars  5,400.  Theref«»re  t»^ 
existence  of  a  57  per  cent  majority  on  the  Italian  side  is  at  any  rate  l)«»nie 
out  by  official  statistics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  Italians  belondni 
to  the  permanent  population  of  Fiume  before  tlie  war  is  well  proven  by  Affi*'- 
figures  notoriously  manipulated  against  Italian  interests. 

Moreover,  the  nationality  of  Flume  is  also  confirmed!  by  the  fact  tbut  n" 
mayors  and  deputies  of  the  city  have  always  been  Italian,  as  well  n*  ^i"' 
members  of  the  municipal  council.    All  schools  at  Flume  are  Italian;  the  nnw 
ber  of  children  attending  the  Croatian  schools  at  Sussak,  the  neighboring  d'j 
Is  hardly  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  children  in  Flume. 

The  Jugo-Slav  commerce  passing  through  Fiume  is  only  7  per  cent  of  y'' 
whole  traffic  of  the  port.    Out  of  the  total  Jugo-Slav  importation  and  wcrwrt- 
tion  13  per  cent  goes  through  Flume  and  87  per  cent,  goes  through  Dalinfltusf 
ports. 
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The  voices  of  the  dead  Join  the  voices  of  the  living  in  proclaiming  oiiee  more 
the  Itallanism  of  Fiume.  In  fact,  a  census  of  the  sepulchral  epitaphs  taken  in 
Flume  dated  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  83  are  written  In 
Latin,  7  in  Italian,  2  In  German,  and  only  1  in  Croatian. 

The  sepulchral  epitaphs  that  were  put  on  the  tombs  of  the  Fiume  cemetery 
fluiing  the  later  century  are  2,853,  of  which  2,301  are  in  Italian,  343  in  Latin 
and  German,  and  only  206  Croatian. 

Another  merit  of  the  census  is  that  of  having  proven  false  the  puerile 
assertion  of  the  Croats  that  Fiume  had  been  Italianized  recently  through  the 
eflforts  of  the  Hungarians.  Statistical  data,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the 
:rradual  increase  of  the  Croatian  epigraphy  while  our  epoch  approached.  In 
fact,  from  1800  to  1866  there  does  not  exist  even  a  single  inscription  in 
Croatian,  proof  that  Croatian  immigration  into  Fiume  is  of  recent  development, 
and  the  further  one  goes  back  into  the  past  the  more  evident  becomes  the 
ItalJanism  of  Fiume. 

Since  April  29,  1919,  the  constitutional  situation  of  Fiume  has  changed, 
folloi^ing  the  telegram  sent  to  President  Wilson  by  the  National  Council  of 
Fiume : 

**  The  population  of  Fiume,  assembled  under  the  Italian  flag  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  glorious  American  Army,  replies  to  your  proclamation 
by  conferring  full  vovrer  over  the  city  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

*•  In  the  name  of  our  dead  on  the  Piave  and  on  the  Isonzo,  we  express  to 
you  our  greatest  gratitude  for  provoking,  with  your  attitude,  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  manifestation  in  favor  of  Italian  sentiment  which  this  city  (!Ould 
make  before  the  world. 

*•  We  inform  you  that  Flume's  union  with  Italy  is  an  accomplished  fact." 

Neither  Gen.  Grazioli,  commander  of  the  Allied  troops  and  military  governor 
of  Flume,  nor  the  Italian  Government  accepted  officially  the  annexation  to 
Italy,  because  Italy  wanted  as  long  as  possible  to  act  In  full  agreement  with 
the  Allies.  For  the  people  of  Fiume  the  annexation  remains  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  will  be  so  the  moment  the  Italian  Parliament  officially  accepts  the 
annexation  of  the  Italian  city  of  Fiume. 

That  the  decision  of  Fiume  is  irrevocable  and  that  the  people  are  tired  and 
hurt  by  the  incomprehensible  delays  appears  from  the  following  document 
received  by  the  members  of  the  peace  congress :  May  26.  The  National  Council 
of  Fiume  considers  the  plebiscite  of  October  30  an  ineffaceable,  juridical,  and 
historical  fact  by  which  from  that  time  the  territory  and  city  of  Flume  have 
t)€en  virtually  reunited  to  Italy.  The  national  council  declares  that  it  can 
not  permit  that  the  fate  of  Fiume  be  deliberated  at  Paris  without  the  consent 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Fiume,  and  that  it  will  never  consent  that  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Fiume  be  attained  through  humiliating  commercial  negotiations. 
Anyone  wishing  to  change  existing  facts  in  Fiume  should  come  and  try  to 
Impose  such  a  change  by  force.  Flume  awaits  with  calm  resolution  violence 
from  any  source,  so  that  exact  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Allies  may 
be  obtained  and  so  that  each  one  may  now  realize  the  responsibility  to  be 
assigned  to  him  in  history. 

•*The  people  of  Fiume  are  convinced  that  history  written  with  the  best 
Italian  blood  can  not  be  effected  at  Paris." 

The  historical  boundaries  of  the  free  city  of  Fiume  and  its  territory  were 
established  by  Imperial  patent,  issued  by  Ferdinand  I  on  July  20,  1530,  recog- 
nized by  Mario  Theresa  In  1779,  and  finally  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
In  1868. 

DALMATIA — ITS  HISTORICAL  STATUS. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  shows  even  a  boy  that  the  great  strategic, 
geographic,  and  ethnic  frontier  that  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Germanic 
world  is,  according  to  nature's  own  aims,  on  the  Rhine  River  and  on  the 
.Vlps  of  the  Brenner  region.  The  same  glance  shows  also  that  a  powerful 
extension  of  the  same  Alpine  barrier  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Slavic  world 
along  the  crests  of  the  Julian,  Velebit,  and  Dinaric  Alps  from  the  borders  of 
Carinthia  ail  the  way  down  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  shore  to  the  borders 
of  Montenegro. 

West  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  He  Istria,  Dalmatla,  and  the  whole  basis  of  the 
Adriatic,  an  integral  part  of  the  Latin  civilization,  while  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  those  Alps  Is  found  the  great  orographic  basin  of  the  Danube  River,  into 
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which  run  all  the  rivers  of  Jugo-Slavla,  like  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  others, 
and  on  which  is  built  the  future  metropolis  of  the  new  commonwealth,  Belgrade, 
while  none  of  the  Jugo-Slavic  rivers  run  into  the  Adriatic  The  Danube,  that 
incomparable  inland  waterway,  is  the  orographic,  ethnographic,  and  economic 
outlet  of  Croatia  and  the  other  Jugo-Slav  countries  from  Vienna  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

History. — ^What  the  German  did  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Austrians  did  In 
Gorizia,  Trieste,  Istria,  Flume,  and  especially  in  Dalmatia,  mostly  since  1860, 
in  ah  effort  to  "  Croatize  "  that  part  of  Italy.    But  history  can  not  be  destroyed. 

Dalmatia,  "  the  Chile  of  the  Adriatic,"  and  its  contiguous  island  were  Boman 
colonies  as  early  as  two  centuries  before  Christ.  Dalmatia  gave  Rome  one  of 
her  greatest  emperors  in  the  person  of  Diocletian,  whose  monumental  palaces. 
completed  in  303,  are  still  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  natives  of  Spalato  as 
worthy  to  rank  among  the  "seven  wonders,"  Just  as  "most  Italian  Flnme" 
points  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  another  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius  II«  and  to 
her  Venetian  Basilica  of  San  Vito;  as  Sebenlco's  Cathedral,  also  of  Venetian 
origin  and  design,  is  the  pride  of  all  Dalmatia. 

The  cathedral  of  Santa  Anastasia  in  Zara,  capital  of  the  "Kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia" (as  its  official  name  still  is),  was  founded  in  1202  by  Enrico  Dandolo. 
Doge  of  Venice.  Her  Campanile  di  Santa  Maria  is  a  century  older.  Zara  ha» 
also  preserved  with  care  her  old  Roman  Tower,  her  Roman  aqueduct,  and  her 
ancient  Loggia  del  Comune,  with  its  34,000  volumes  and  invaluable  Latin  and 
other  manuscripts.  A  mere  nomenclature  of  Dalmatians  Roman  and  Venetian 
antiquities  and  archeological  remains  ]EOuld  fill  volumes. 

Many  of  the  greatest  among  Italian  poets  and  authors  were  natives  of 
Dalmatia.  Tommaseo  is  one  of  them.  The  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
has  given  to  Rome  Venice  and  Italy  down  to  the  present  day  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  patriots,  soldiers,  and  martyrs.  Oberdan,  of  Trieste,  and  Sauro, 
of  Capo  d'Istria  (Istria),  are  among  the  latest  and  greatest,  along  with  RJs- 
mondo  of  Spalato  (Dalmatia),  who  have  honored  and  hallowed  Austria's 
scaffold  by  dying  upon  it  for  Italy's  sake  in  1917.  Several  of  the  politiCiJ 
refugees  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  have  become  ministers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy ;  two  of  them,  Gen.  Zupelli,  a  native  of  Capo  d^Iatrla  ( Istria >. 
and  Hon.  Barzilai,  a  native  of  Trieste,  were  ministers  during  the  recent  war. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  was  for  upward  of  20  centuries  a  Latin  lake,  the  '*Mare 
Nostrum  "  of  Rome,  then  of  Venice,  including  the  whole  eastern  coast.  From 
1805  to  1815  it  was  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  After  the  fell  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  handed  over  Venice, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia  to  Austria.  In  1848  Venice  arose  and  revived  the  onrieat 
republic,  and  for  18  months  held  at  bay,  single-handed,  the  forces  of  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire,  and  was  subdued  only  by  starvation  and  cholera,  and  her 
ancient  dominions  were  plunged  into  deeper  and  more  abject  servitude. 

But  it  was  when  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  came  into  existence,  1861,  that 
the  worst  came  for  the  Italian  region  under  Austrian  rule.  The  Austrian 
Government  started  in  earnest  to  kill  off  the  Italian  race  and  do  away  with  tbe 
Italian  language  in  Trentino,  Gorizia,  Trieste,  Flume,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
to  transform  the  Adriatic  into  a  German  lake.  The  outrageous  conditions 
under  which  unredeemed  Italians  were  kept  led  to  the  war  of  1866  and  freed 
Venice.  The  cities  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  made  great  preparations  to  give 
Italy's  fleet  a  royal  welcome,  but  the  defeat  of  Lissa  by  Tegethoff  prevented  2 
landing.  Austria  then  adopted  such  a  cruel  and  vindictive  policy  a^Riinst  Dal- 
matia that  it  was  goaded  into  a  revolution  in  1869,  which  gave  tlie  Austrian 
Government  a  pretext  for  wholesale  executions.  Murderous  Oroation  tuinds 
were  let  loose  in  those  countries,  where  they  perpetrated  the  most  Qns|)e9kablf* 
horrors,  second  to  none  that  were  to  be  committed  later  by  kultar  in  Belgium 
or  Serbia.  The  scaffold,  wholesale  slaughters,  and  banishment  laid  whole 
sections  waste;  some  of  the  victims  made  their  escape  to  Italy,  others  acmfi* 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  where  they  met  with  some  humanity  at  the  hands  of  tlw 
Turkish  authorities. 

But  1878  came  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  Austria  also  grablied  thc«» 
former  Turkish  territories,  and  extended  her  rule  over  both  slopes  of  tb^ 
Dinaric  Alps.  From  that  hour,  the  native  Italian  cause  in  Dalnmtlfl  mad 
vicinity  seemed  doomed,  unless  a  miracle  of  Providence  should  intervene.  Siom 
1878  Austria  has  been  promoting  a  wholesale  immigration  of  the  Citisitlan 
rabble  from  the  former  Turkish  territories,  which  have  now  adopted  the  n<«w 
name  of  "  Jugo-Slavia  "  given  them  by  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  Fnini 
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Ferdinand,  a  few  years  before  the  recent  war.  Famished  hordes  recently  re- 
leased from  Mohammedan  control  crossed  the  Dlnarlc  Alps,  pounced  upon  de- 
fenseless Dalmatia  and  Its  old  and  marvelous  dvlUzation,  Its  opulent  cities, 
and  under  government  protection  endeavored  to  swamp  the  native  element 

They  were  given  the  franchise  the  day  they  landed  there,  and  so  manipulated 
and  debauched  the  political  life  there  that  up  to  the  day  of  the  recent  armistice 
political  and  nnmiclpal  election  In  Dalmatia  was  a  farce;  and  the  native 
Italian  interests  and  cause  were  loolsed  upon  as  henceforth  and  forever  a  for- 
lorn hope. 

The  first  sledge-hammer  blow  was  dealt  at  the  native  Italian  schools,  that 
had  existed  there  from  time  immemorial.  They  and  the  native  teachers  were 
^systematically  and  inexorably  choked  and  stifled  out  of  existence,  and  sub- 
stituted by  Croatian  schools  and  teachers.  The  latter  were  Ignorant,  uncul- 
tured, and  brutal.  Italian  was  forbidden.  Italian  children  were  compelled  to 
nttend  Croatian  schools  and  cruelly  discriminated  against.  The  intruding 
teachers  had  full  swing  as  to  corporal  punishment.  The  Press  was  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  political  machine,  under  sinister  plausibilities  and  monu- 
mental lies.  "Obdurate"  native  editors  and  publishers  were  blacklisted  and 
eventually  sentenced  to  ruinous  fines,  long  terms  In  jail,  and  banished  on  the 
most  preposterous  pretexts.  Aud  an  artificial  Slav  (Croatian)  press  was  set 
up,  sustained  by  the  Government  under  thin  disguise.  The  honorable  and 
highly  respected  native  Italian  Judiclarj-  was  also  uprooted  and  disqualified 
by  the  same  means.  The  judges  were  "  retired  "  one  by  one,  or  "  deposed  "  on 
bogus  complaints  or  formal,  trumped-up  charges,  while  a  set  of  arrogant, 
oorrupt,  and  unscrupulous  Croatian  magistrates  were  Installed  on  the  Dal- 
matian bench.  To  them,  ever  since,  no  Italian  need  apply,  justice  and  fairness 
being  out  of  the  question  for  the  "  rebels,"  whose  life  in  Dalmatia  was  made 
a  curse  and  a  burden. 

The  most  shameful  pressure  was  exercised  throughout  Dalmatia  and  other 
unredeemed  Italian  lands  to  weed  out  all  the  clergy  of  Italian  blood  or  sym- 
pathies. The  rural  districts  and  country  parishes  suffered  most  in  this  re- 
spect. Filthy  ignoramuses,  with  no  other  qualifications  except  their  Croatian 
origin  and  **  loyalty "  to  the  political  machine,  were  forced  upon  exclusively 
Italian  parishes,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Croatia  and  Agram,  confess  in  the 
name  of  Vienna,  and  slander  and  insult  everything  Italian.  No  absolution  for 
the  "  Impenitent."  The  national  clergy  had  to  give  In,  become  the  tool  of  the 
political  machine  or  leave  the  land.  The  slogan  imposed  upon  the  populace 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  was :  "  We  are  no  longer  Italians !" 

The  Plebiscite:  "All  hail  self-determination,  as  President  Wilson  proclaimed 
it,"  said  a  great  writer  i^ecently,  "  but  it  must  be  somewhat  qualified  or  it  can  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  criminal  injustice ! "  Clemenceau  says  the  thug  brought 
to  Justice  has  no  right  to  self-determination  to  escape  his  fate. 

Suppose  Bernstorff*s  underhand  propaganda  had  succeeded  In  including  a  solid 
million  of  the  Germanic  population  of  rural  Pennsylvania  to  demand  annexation 
to  Germany,  would  the  President  and  America  have  bowed  to  it  with  a  **  God 
bless  you"?  Would  a  plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  under  conditions  created 
there  by  48  years  of  German  tyranny  and  the  franchise  granted  to  half  a 
million  Immigrated  Germans,  have  meant  a  real  self-determination  for  those 
Provinces?  France  was  too  wise  to  hear  of  such  a  course.  Let  the  highway 
robber  disgorge  first,  then  we  may  talk  it  over. 

The  case  of  Dalmatia  is  identical  with  Alsace-Lorraine's,  only  aggravated 
by  a  longer  foreign  tyranny  and  worse  conditions  created  by  it  under  Austro- 
Croatian  methods.  A  "plebiscite"  In  Dalmatia  would  be  an  outrage  on  the 
native  population,  upon  common  sense,  truth,  and  humanity.  The  Croatians 
there  are  as  much  foreigners  as  the  700,000  Italians  and  the  500,000  Germans 
in  New  York.  When  all  shall  have  been  told  and  Italy  shall  have  annexed 
all  the  lands  of  hitherto  "unredeemed  Italy,"  including  all  Dalmatia,  Italy 
will  have  reaped  less  advantages  proportionately  and  absolutely  than  any  of 
the  other  nations  concerned.  Take  it  in  square  miles  or  in  the  number  of 
people  added  to  the  kingdom,  and  you  will  find  that  Roumania  will  have  more 
than  doubled  her  territory  and  population.  Serbia  will  have  the  treble  or 
quadruple  of  both.  With  the  most  disinterested  disposition,  France  will  gather 
in  her  rightful  heritage  up  to  the  Rhine.  Even  beaten  Germany  will  be  dan- 
gerously the  gainer  if  allowed,  in  the  name  of  self-determination,  to  swallow  up 
the  Teutonic  parts  of  Austria. 

But  Italy  never  meant  to  and  did  not  go  beyond  her  natural  geographic  and 
strategic  frontier  of  the  Alps,  either  on  the  north  toward  Germany  or  eastward 
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toward  Jugo-Slavia.  But  that  frontier  on  the  crest  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the* 
Veleblt  and  Dlnarlc  Alps,  she  must  have  and  hold  at  all  hazards  and  forever, 
or  die.  She  will  not  "  make  "  the  Adriatic  into  an  Italian  sea,  as  German  propa- 
ganda gold  has  led  some  unwary  press  agents  to  declare.  But  she  will  doubtles^ 
restore  and  preserve  what  has  been  for  20  centuries  the  "  Italian  lake  **  of  the 
Adriatic,  though  some  would  fain  make  it  into  a  Croatian  i>ond  and  Balkanize 
all  its  shores. 

Not  that  Italy  should  not  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  nev< 
neighboring  State  across  the  Julian  and  Dinaric  Alps  and  grant  Croatia  and 
Jugo-Slavia  commercial  and  economic  facilities  in  some  ports  of  southern 
Dalmatia,  like  Cataro,  Ragusa,  Gravosa  or  others.  But  if  she  should  renounce 
or  abandon  her  political  rights  on  any  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  Dalmatia,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  allowing  the  pan-Slavic  camel  to  stick  his  nose  Into  ih«» 
Latin  tent,  and  she  would  ere  long  have  to  fight  another  and  wore  life  and  death 
war. 

In  this  question  all  the  Latin  powers  and  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  allies  thnr 
have  saved  the  world  for  freedom  and  democracy  have  a  vital  interest 

For  Italy  to  surrender  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  what  she  rescued  from  Aiistria  at 
such  a  staggering  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  would  be  the  height  of  self 
stultification  and  madness.  She  has  suffered  long  enough  from  the  mongrel 
frontiers  imposed  upon  her  by  cruel  neighbors,  north  and  east.  Long  enou^i 
has  she  supplied  distant  cities  and  States  with  "windows"  on  her  inner  sea. 
and  tolerated  intruders  in  all  those  Roman- Venetian  seaports  of  her  eastern 
Adriatic  coast. 

To  have  soundly  thrashed  Austria  and  liberated  Dalmatia  simply  to  sur- 
render It  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  of  Croatia  because  they  became  a  "republic" 
would  be  tantamount  to  having  licked  Germany  and  liberated  Alsace  simply  u> 
surrender  it  to  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  because  they  became  a  "republic**  at 
the  last  gasp  of  the  empire. 

Don't  the  big  men  at  Rome  and  Paris  see  it?  Are  not  the  native  rights  of 
Dalmatia  as  good  as  those  of  our  friends  in  Alsace,  or  those  of  the  Poles  Id 
Posnania?  Would  the  Peace  Conference  decree  that  the  sporadic  colonies  of 
Croatians  in  Dalmatia  and  of  German  in  Posnania  and  Alsace,  have  canceled 
the  rights  of  the  natives  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  lands  of  their  fathers? 
The  Croats  in  Dalmatia,  like  the  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Posnania,  are  just  as 
truly  immigrants  in  a  foreign  country  as  the  millions  of  aliens  tliat  hav^ 
landed  on  the  shores  of  America  within  the  past  30  or  40  years.  Indeed, 
they  are  as  foreign  as  the  German  hordes  that  have  invaded  and  occupied 
Belgium  and  northern  Prance  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  said  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a 
"  Congress  of  bosses "  concerned  with  their  own  interests,  not  those  of  the 
people.  The  partition  of  Italy  at  Vienna  was  as  cruel  as  that  of  Poland.  It 
took  Italy  a  century  of  effort  and  tens  of  thousands  of  martyrs  to  rise  asain 
and  complete  her  unity,  which  would  not  be  complete  if  Dalmatia  were  to  be 
excluded  forever.  Irredentism  would  lead  to  another  war  ere  long,  for  the 
liberation  of  Dalmatia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Peace  Congress  will  remember  the  word  of  one  of 
the  geratest  British  statesmen :  "  Let  us  be  Just  to  all,  but  first  to  oar  allies, 
who  shed  their  blood  alongside  of  us !  " 

"  If  the  Congress  of  Versailles  does  not  undo  the  crimes  of  the  Congress  oi 
Vienna  against  Dalmatia,  it  will  have  added  another  crime  to  history/* 

ITALY'S  PART  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR — ^A  CHBONOLOGICVL  RKCOSD. 

1914.  When  Italy  emerged  from  her  victorious  war  against  Turkey  she  wn* 
unprepared  for  a  new  conflict,  having  almost  entirely  consumed  her  war  «npr*j 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  her  treasure. 

Not  being  bound  to  follow  the  Central  Empires  In  a  war  of  aggression  Itulj 
renounced  at  once  (August,  1914)  her  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany  an*' 
proclaimed  an  armed  neutrality,  to  side  thus  ostensibly  with  the  Allies^  In  pn^ 
tectlng  the  eastern  and  Mediterranean  fronties  of  France. 

Italy's  decision  was  considered  by  the  Germans  as  a  "ca.^us  belli "  for  tli' 
day  of  their  victory,  which  they  then  regarded  as  impending,  and  was  B<vltthD«: 
by  the  Allies  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  since  France  could  withdraw  600.iii** 
soldiers  from  the  Italian  frontier,  enabling  JofCre  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Mnrne. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Germans  opened  diplomatic  negotiations  with  m 
view  to  induce  Italy  to  join  them,  promising  through  Prince  Von  Buelow  tern- 
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tonal  compensatioiis  to  Italy  In  her  unredeemed  provinces  and  in  the  Allies' 
colonies. 

Although  Italy  realized  what  efforts  she  must  make  to  hecome  equipped  for 
war,  she  hastened  the  gathering  of  a  powerful  army. 

1915.  In  March,  while  the  Austrian  army  was  victorious  over  the  Russians 
in  Galicia,  Italy  signed  the  pact  of  London  with  France,  England,  and  Russia, 
and  declared  war  against  the  Central  Empires,  sending  to  the  Isonzo  her  first 
divisions,  which  covered  a  front  much  longer  than  that  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish together. 

As  a  result  Austria  was  compelled  to  precipitiously  withdraw  large  contin- 
gents from  the  Russian  and  French  fronts  to  prevent  an  Italian  advance;  and 
the  enormous  pressure  against  the  Russian  and  French  armies  ended. 

Although  deprived  of  coal  and  other  raw  material  Italy,  having  at  her  dis- 
posal a  large  supply  of  soldiers,  did  not  hesitate  as  early  as  October  to  send 
60,000  soldiers  to  Salonlkl  and  20,000  soldiers  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the 
utterly  routed  Serbian  army. 

While  the  Italian  fleet  sheltered  at  that  time  more  than  100,000  Serbian 
soldiers  and  20,000  horses,  providing  them  with  food  and  clothes  and  transport- 
ing them  far  away  from  the  line  of  fire  for  reorganization. 

The  Italian  railroads,  in  spite  of  their  physical  condition  and  lack  of  coal 
for  the  movement  of  troops  and  munitions  for  the  Italian  army,  were  neverthe- 
less able  to  provide  also  transportation  to  British  and  French  divisions  destined 
to  Salonlkl,  contributing  thereby  to  the  safety  of  this  expedition,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean was  infested  with  enemy  submarines. 

1916.  The  war  proceeding  with  perilous  uncertainty  at  the  French-English 
front  Italy  launched  her  decisive  attacks  on  the  Isonzo  and  the  Carso.  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  were  obliged  to  recall  a  part  of  their  troops  from  the  line 
of  the  Somme,  to  which  also  Italy  sent  to  that  line  a  reinforcement  of  250,000 
men.  These  Italian  soldiers  remained  in  France  until  the  end  of  the  war  along 
with  other  250,000  Italian  workmen  who,  behind  the  lines  or  in  French  fac- 
tories, released  large  numbers  of  French  soldiers  for  action  at  the  front.  By 
this  means  the  victory  of  the  Somme  was  hastened. 

But  as  in  the  meantime  Russia  and  Roumania  had  fallen,  the  Central  Powers 
repeated  a  greater  attack  on  Italy  in  order  to  defeat  her  and  thus  be  able  to 
attack  France  from  the  south,  as  they  expected  to  do  if  Italy  had  not  sided  with 
the  Allies. 

1917.  The  best  troops  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Turkey  being  hurled  against 
the  Italian  front.  Italy,  fatigued  by  the  long  struggle,  already  impoverished 
with  respect  to  food,  coal,  and  munitions,  asked  the  Allies  for  reinforcements 
of  men  and  material ;  but  in  vain. 

It  veil!  be  remembered  that  when  the  Italian  mission  came  to  the  United 
States  such  statesmen  as  Nitti  and  Marconi  kept  urging  America  to  send  coal, 
steel,  wheat,  and  munitions  to  Italy  in  order  to  prevent  a  disaser.  Neither  of 
their  appeals  was  heeded. 

And  while  Italy  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of 
Vicenza,  she  could  not  resist  the  subtle  and  efficacious  Austro-German  propa- 
^nda  which  caused  Oaporetto,  where  some  Italian  troops,  hungry  and  be- 
trayed, opened  a  path  to  the  enemy  to  the  Piave,  capturing  an  enormous 
amount  of  artillery,  food,  and  munitions. 

Then  only  the  Allies  realized  too  late  the  menace  which  was  upon  them  and 
hurried  to  Italy  two  English  and  one  French  divisions,  which  however  were  not 
placed  by  the  Italian  supreme  command  on  the  firing  line  but  in  the  trenches 
behind  the  Mincio ;  that  is  to  say,  100  kilometers  fi-om  the  battle  front. 

It  was  then  that  Italy  gave  an  astonished  world  the  full  measure  of  her  power. 
Ilealizlng  that  her  cities  were  in  danger,  just  as  France  realized  before  the 
Mame,  awakened  from  the  stupor  caused  by  the  unexpected  disaster,  she  re* 
organized  her  armies  and  sent  to  the  firing  line  even  boys  from  schools.  With 
bared  breasts,  only  armed  with  cold  steel,  the  Italian  Army  alone  arrested 
Austro-Turco-German  armies,  once  again  saving  at  the  Piave  the  destinies  of 

civilization.  ^         .,  ^- 

At  last,  realizing  that  Italy's  financial  conditions  were  most  perilous,  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  gave  Italy  a  credit  of  $235,000,000  follow- 
iag  the  appeals  made  by  the  American  friends  of  Italy  and  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Italian  divisions  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  in  various  parts  of 

the  country.  ,     .  .,      »,ii  * 

1918   In  the  spring  of  1918  German  pressure  against  the  Allies  was  so  great 

that  they  were  hurled  back  at  Bapaurae  and  Cluny.    And  while  the  morale  of 
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the  allied  armies  wa»  extremely  low,  Italy  won  the  battle  of  the  Plave,  giving 
time  to  the  American  Army  to  organize  itself  in  France,  there  to  arrest  th^ 
enemy  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

In  Macedonia  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  was  held  by  the  ItallaoSw  They 
did  not  give  way  an  Inch,  thus  permitting  the  advance  of  the  Serbo-Frencb 
contingents. 

Italy,  supplied  at  last  with  coal  and  iron,  utilized  the  services  of  women  anii 
children  in  factories  to  provide  munitions.  She  could  hardly  restrain  her 
troops  to  make  a  new  and  desperate  attack  against  the  enemy.  In  vain  the 
generalissimo  of  the  Allies  attempted  to  discourage  an  Italian  ofTt^nse.  (;eti. 
Diaz  assumed  for  Italy  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  action  before  his  country 
and  the  adverse  advice  of  the  Allies,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  attacked  fear- 
lessly and  vigorously  on  the  entire  front. 

For  seven  days  the  battle  raged  from  the  lagoon  of  Venice  to  the  Alps,  tin* 
niost  grandiose  and  bloody  battle  that  the  world  has  ever  recorded,  and  at 
Vittorlo  Veneto  the  Austrian  armies,  utterly  defeated,  left  behind  50U.0i>i> 
prisoners,  7,000  cannon,  50,000  horses,  and  cattle.  Austria  was  obliged  to  a*k 
for  an  armistice,  offered  unconditional  surrender. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  Italy's  victory  the  southern  boundarh^  of  'Jt-r- 
many  remained  unprotected,  and  therefore,  as  Italy  could  now  open  up  the  nwd 
to  Vienna  and  attack  the  Germans  from  the  rear,  the  German  armies  retirwl 
toward  its  permanent  fortifications  on  the  Rhine.  Von  Hindenburg  and  Lod«n- 
dorff,  realizing  that  at  Vittorlo  Veneto  they  liasl  lost  the  entire  Austrian  Ann>. 
Che  last  hope  of  victory,  accepted  the  conditional  armistice  on  the  basis  ot  t)f 
principles  announced  by  President  Wilson. 

HOW  ITALY  KEPT  HEB  WOBD. 

Mobilized  and  equipped  over  5,000,000  fighting  men. 

When  Russia  crumbled,  Italy  struck  Austria  so  hard  that  Germany  wa* 
forced  to  send  help,  so  relieving  her  hard-pressed  allies  on  the  western  f  j*ont. 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  France,  where  they  fought  for  over  two  yean— 
until  the  armistice. 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  Albania  against  the  invasion  of  the  Austrlans. 

Italy  sent  60,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  the  allied  armies  in  Macedoais 
when  the  Bulgars  and  Turks  were  crushed. 

Italy  sent  40,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  Gen.  AUenby  and  his  British  foro*« 
In  the  Palestine  campaign. 

Italy  sent  250,000  construction  men  to  France,  where  they  labored  hehinO 
the  lines  for  two  years  till  victory  was  assured. 

Italy  rescued  over  100,000  Serbian  soldiers  and  Serbian  civilians  from  the 
Austrian  drive,  took  them  to  Italy  in  her  own  ships,  and  fed  and  clothed  them 
from  her  own  meager  stores. 

In  October,  1918,  in  the  greatest  military  victory  in  all  history,  Italy  cmslit^ 
Austro-Hungary,  Germany's  principal  ally,  and  forced  her  unconditional  sur- 
render of  over  1,000,000  fighting  men,  6,000  cannon,  and  enormous  military  sup- 
plies, determining  Germany's  collapse  on  the  western  front  Italy  was  opposed 
by  over  100  divisions  of  Austrians,  Germans,  and  Turks  and  was  aided  by  two 
divisions  of  English,  one  of  Franch,  one  of  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  Three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second  Regiment  of  Americans. 

Italy's  total  loss  In  the  Great  War,  by  the  official  figures,  were  almost  ft? 
many  soldiers,  man  for  man,  as  the  British,  and  compared  to  popnlatlon  5he 
lost  as  great  a  percentage  as  France  and  twelve  times  as  many  as  <»r«r 
Britain  and  America  combined. 

Italy's  total  loss  In  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Italian  and  Altmnian  ttvatx* 
were  1,600,000,  and  of  the  wounded  more  than  500,000  were  totally  disablu^i 
The  oflicial  figures  of  allied  losses  follow : 


France  and  colonics 

Eneland  and  colonies 

United  States  and  colonies 
Ftaly  and  colonies 


Population. 


87,000,000 

430,ono,ooo 
mooo.ooo 

38,000,000 


I 


Pfiad 


» 


r^Tor^ 


1,071,300 

8»,704 

660,  ino 
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Italy  lost  on  the  Frenoli  front  2.391  dead  and  6,886  wounded. 

Italy  lost  In  men  of  her  navy,  killed,  3,169,  and  309  totally  disabled. 

Italy  lost  61  ships  in  her  naval  operations,  i.  e.,  5  battleships,  6  auxiliary 
battleships,  6  torinnlo  boats,  8  submarines,  8  destroyers,  8  cruisers,  4  mine 
dni^,  and  other  miscellaneous  ships. 

Italy  8uflfere<l  a  loas  of  over  half  of  her  merchant  marine.  The  advance  of 
Italy  in  trade  with  the  world  in  imports  and  exports  had  so  Increased  up  to 
the  time  of  the  war  that  her  merchant  marine  could  carry  less  than  half  of  any 
other  allies.    The  official  figures  follow: 

i 

I    Total  ton- 

I    nage  mer-  Lost.        Per  cent, 

chant  ships. 


Knglaad , 18,356,000      7,825,S88  42.83 

France 2,300,000         908,068  39.44 

Italy 1,530,000  880,000  67.62 


Now,  when  one  is  asked  to  consider  the  pleas  of  the  so-called  Jugo-Slavs, 
remember  Italy  was  a  staunch  ally  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States ; 
remember  what  she  did  in  the  war,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  have 
been  the  staunchest  fighting  mercenaries  of  the  Austro-Hungary  autocracy  up  to 
tiie  very  hour  of  the  armistice,  and  that  they  have  been  fighting  Italy  ever 
since! 

rrALY's  FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Italian  press  commented  last  spring  very  favorably  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  London  Economist  that  Italy's  debt  of  about  £800,000,000  to  England  be 
wiped  from  the  slate  with  one  stroke  of  the  sponge.  Aside  from  this,  Italy  owes 
the  United  States  $1,500,000,000.  The  argument  advanced  by  the  Economist  was 
that  Italy  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  war  and  deserved  a  recompense  of 
the  sort.  In  other  words,  something  more  than  mere  praise  for  her  part  in  the 
struggle. 

Senator  Ferraris,  editor  of  the  Nueva  Antologla,  discussing  the  Italian  State 
finances,  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  1919  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy  was 
figured  at  70,000,000,000  lire,  or  $13,000,000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange, 
equivalent  to  $833  per  capita.  This  compares  with  an  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  of  $21,500,000,000,  or  $215  per  capita.  In  those  figures  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  property  losses  in  the  invasion  of  the  Venetian  Province 
in  1917  for  which  Italy  should  be  reimbursed. 

In  October,  1918,  the  Italian  State  debt  was  49,000,000,000  lire,  including  over 
15,000,000.000  lire  owed  abroad.  As  the  prewar  debt  amounted  to  13,000,000,000 
it  is  estimated  that  the  postwar  debt  may  rise  to  over  70,000,000,000,  Including 
debt  contracted  for  new  public  works.  Before  the  war  the  expenses  of  the 
State  were  about  2,500,000,000,  while  now,  on  account  of  increased  salaries  and 
increased  cost  of  material  and  supplies,  the  expense  remounts  to  7,000,000,000, 
including,  of  course,  interest  on  the  debt,  pensions,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  on  lire  exchange,  reaching  at  present  80  per  cent. 

Before  the  war  Italy's  revenues  were  about  2,500,000,000  a  year,  which  were 
consumed  by  the  expenses  aforesaid.  It  is  figured  that  the  new  taxes  are  pro- 
viding 2,500,000.000,  so  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  2,000,000,000  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  reduction  of  pensions  and  administrative  economies.  How- 
ever, it  seems  as  though  the  deficit  should  be  ip  some  manner  covered  by  such 
indemnities  as  Italy  will  receive  from  her  enemies  or  by  new  and  intensified 
taxation. 

When  compared  with  the  United  States,  Italy  is  a  poor  country,  yet  its  debt  will 
soon  amount  to  over  50  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $30,000,000,000.  The  United  States,  instead,  has  a  war  dent  of  about 
^5,000,000,000,  or  but  10  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth  of  $250,000,- 
000,000. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Italy,  unfortunately,  did  not  organize  or  finance  a  forceful  propaganda  to 
make  her  sacrifices  known  throughout  the  world,  but,  regardless  of  that  fact, 
it  is  not  disputed  that  Italy  was  faithful  to  her  allies  and  has  always  been 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 
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It  is  to  be  further  regretted  that  Italy's  aims  and  ambitions  have  been  char- 
acterized as  imperialistic  and  an  infrlngment  upon  the  newly  created  Jago-Slav 
nation. 

Was  it  not  Italy  that  received  the  Jugo-Slav  representations  in  Rome  in  IdlS? 
Was  it  not  there  that  the  Jugo-Slavic  aspirations  were  first  recognized,  and  wa^ 
it  not  Premier  Orlando  who,  in  speaking  for  the  Italian  nation,  promised  tv 
assist  them  in  the  realization  of  their  rightful  claims? 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Treaty  of  London,  but  it  is  indisputable  tliar 
Italy  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  terms  guaranteed  to  her  under  that  treaty. 
Her  national  existence  and  the  safety  of  the  world  depend  upon  tbe  proper 
rectification  of  her  natural  boundaries.  The  annexation  of  the  ProTinces  of 
Venezia,  Julia,  Flume,  and  part  of  Dalmatla  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian 
national  and  geographical  unity,  that  unity  for  which  the  Italians  have  been 
struggling  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  Justice  of  their  cause. 

After  four  long  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships  sudh  as  to  tn' 
the  faith  of  mankind,  the  people  of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era 
of  international  Justice  and  fair  dealing,  which  will  insure  to  them  and  to  th<* 
coming  generation  that  peace  and  freedom  of  action  which  are  so  necessary  to 
their  progress  and  liberty. 

The  articles  of  the  league  of  nations  is  proof  of  the  sincere  effort  on  thv 
part  of  the  great  statesmen  gathered  in  Paris  to  lay  the  firm  foundations  for 
the  future  peace  and  well-being  of  this  universe.  Though  only  a  beginning.  It 
is  a  substantial  step  toward  the  construction  of  that  mighty  barrier  based 
upon  universal  right  and  Justice  which  will  arise  to  protect  the  world  agalnii* 
^  future  confiicts.  And,  however  much,  some  of  our  public  men  may  rant  agalns: 
^  it,  however  much  they  may  find  fault  with  it,  and  seek  to  discredit  It,  and  tht* 
efforts  of  those  men  out  of  whose  minds  it  was  created,  it  will  stand  to  tbt* 
everlasting  credit  of  humanity. 

The  days  of  dark  diplomacy  and  false  dealings  have  passed;  Justice  is  tbe 
by-word  to-day,  and  let  us  say  that  Justice  will  be  meted  out  to  all,  and  ItaljV 
claims  will  be  granted  to  her  not  because  of  her  secrifices  in  this  war,  bur 
because  truth  and  Justice  demand  the  security  of  her  confines,  tbe  safety  of 
her  race  and  of  her  civilization.. 

OPINION  OF  PROMINENT  MEN  ON  ITALY. 

President  Wilson  to  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Italy-Americi 
Society,  May  24,  1918 : 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  when  I  thus  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  Italy  and  my  hope  that  increasingly,  in  the  days  ^• 
come,  we  may  be  enabled  to  prove  our  friendship  in  every  substantial  way/* 

George  Clemenceau,  Premier  of  the  French  Republic,  in  a  letter  to  Ex- 
Premier  Luigi  Luzzatti,  April,  1910: 

"  You  can  not  doubt,  my  dear  illustrious  friend,  that  I  am  animated  by  tin 
same  sentiment  toward  Italy  as  are  yours  toward  France,  for  I  have  esteem*^! 
it  an  honor  to  manifest  them  in  darker  days.  At  the  hour  of  signing  peacv 
there  can  be  no  question  of  disregarding  our  reciprocal  engagements,  rre:-.-:; 
policy  is  not  a  *  scrap  of  paper.* 

Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  May  23,  1918 : 

"  The  people  of  Italy,  as  of  this  country,  must  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  oat 
come.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  sure  as  there  is  a  Just  God  in  heaven,  the  day  will  daw-, 
when  victory  will  crown  the  eagles  of  Rome,  as  in  ancient  days,  and,  side  b^ 
side  with  the  victors  and  sharing  their  glory  will  be  the  eagles  of  America  T 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  May  24, 1918: 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  the  high  valor  and  lofty  IdealLsti 
that  Italy  has  shown  in  this  great  struggle  for  humanity  and  civilization  apiin5' 
Germany  and  her  vassal  confederate  states  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Ttirkej.  l 
most  earnestly  hope  that  Italy  will  be  able  to  round  out  the  great  woi^  of  Vic> 
tor  Emanuel,  Cavour,  Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi,  and  that  the  Italian-q()eakiat: 
provinces  of  Austria  will  take  their  natural  places  In  the  Italian  KiogiUis 
♦  ♦  ♦  Our  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Italy  for  what  sh<  bv 
done,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  pay  thia  debt  as  generously  aa  pofisi^^ 
and  in  as  fine  a  spirit  as  Italy  herself  has  shown." 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  celebration  of  Italy  Day  in  Ns- 
York,  May  24,  1918 : 
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'*  Upon  this  day  we  celebrate  the  fact  that  Italy  baa  for  three  years  bravely 
faced  the  sacriflcea  which  this  war  entaila  On  behalf  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Army,  we  aend  you  grateful  mesaagea." 

Gen.  Ludendorff,  formerly  quartermaster  general  of  the  German  Army,  from 
a  <Uspatch  from  Paris,  March  12,  1919 : 

"  Ludendorff  stated  that  If  Austria  had  been  able  to  release  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  her  divisions  to  help  Germany  on  the  western  front  the  war  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Central  Empires  before  America  could  have  had  time  to  send 
reinforcements  to  the  Allies.  Ludendorff  stated  further  that  the  position  of  the 
Central  Empires  became  precarious  when  Italy  abandoned  her  neutrality  to 
join  the  Allies,  but  it  became  altogether  disastrous  in  June,  1918,  when  Gren. 
Diaz  foiled  the  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Piave,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  em- 
ployed their  best  troops  and  all  their  resources." 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Crozler,  United  States  Army,  June  1, 1918 : 

'*  Italy  is  responding  nobly  to  the  needs  of  the  great  cause  she  shares. .  The 
Italian  people,  from  my  observation,  are  a  unit  in  their  support  of  the  war  aims 
of  their  nation.  They  are  a  wonderful  people,  both  as  warriors  and  as  crafts- 
men. I  visited  all  their  great  war  plants.  Their  productiop  of  munitions  is 
awe-inspiring.  In  their  retreat  before  the  Austrians  before  the  opening  of  last 
winter  they  lost  many  big  guns,  weapons  essential  to  defense  and  offense  on  the 
terrain  where  they  were  fighting.  They  have  replaced  all  guns  lost,  and,  better 
than  that,  have  produced  many  more  than  they  have  ever  had  before." 

Hpn.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Ex-Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
president  of  the  Italy-America  Society,  May  24,  1918 : 

'*We  have  appreciated  altogether  too  little  in  our  appraisements  of  the 
achievements  of  this  war  what  Italy  has  accomplished.  ♦  *  *  We  have 
given  our  praise  to  France  and  Great  Britain ;  we  must  give  the  just  meed  of 
praise  to  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Italy;  for  following  that  fate- 
ful day  of  which,  this  was  the  anniversary  there  was  achievement  after  achieve- 
ment, which  must  forever  hold  high  place  in  the  records  not  only  of  daring  and 
exploits,  but  of  the  most  efficient  organization  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  war." 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  director  School  of  Classical  Studies,  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  December,  1918 : 

"*  We  do  not  realize  that  Italy  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  controlling  the 
(*flstern  Adriatic  harbors ;  that  the  Slovenians  and  Croats  have  always  been  un- 
der German-Austrian  control  and  that  the  Germans  will  undoubtedly  bend  every 
effort  to  getting  an  Adriatic  base  of  operations  through  the  north  Jugo-Slavs, 
and  that  Italy's  sacrifices  and  successes  in  our  common  struggle  entitle  her,  as 
In  the  case  of  France,  not  merely  to  our  sympathy  but  to  our  active  aid  in  pro- 
tecting her  against  the  next  outbreak  of  unrepentant  and  rejuvenated  Teuton- 
flom.  We  all  wish  the  new  Jugoslavia  well ;  but  every  student  of  Austria  and 
the  Balkans  feels  that  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  too  fully  the  Croatians  and  Slo- 
venians, who  were  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  our 
bitterest  enemies  on  the  Italian  front." 

Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  May  23, 1918 : 

''Italy's  invaluable  contribution  of  human  and  material  resources  in  this 
awful  conflict  will  long  be  remembered,  for  she  has  participated  gallantly  in 
three  years  of  the  hardest  fighting.  We  rejoice  in  her  victories  and  will  stand 
by  her  until  complete  victory  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  armies  with 
speedy  and  triumphant  success." 

William  Dean  Howells,  author: 

"T  never  knew  an  American  who  did  not  love  Italy  and  was  not  proud  to 
share  citizenship  in  Italy's  ideal  Republic  tliat  Invites  all  children  of  liberty. 
I  lived  in  Venice  during  the  last  four  years  of  Austrian  domination,  and  it  is 
my  old  age's  greatest  grief  to  see  the  Austrians  again  near  the  lagoon.  My 
most  fervent  hope  is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  see  them  driven  from  Italy 
forever." 

William  Roscoe  Thayer,  author  and  historian: 

*'  We  owe  Italy  a  further  great  debt  of  gratitude  because  she  did  not  allow 
herself  to  be  driven  by  popular  clamor  and  reptilian  intrigues  to  take  part  in 
the  war  prematurely.  Had  she  done  so,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Aus- 
trian armies  from  sweeping  into  Venetia  and  Lombardy  and  putting  Italy  out 
of  the  war  before  she  had  really  entered  it.  Such  a  disaster  at  the  outset 
would  have  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  other  allies  and  might  have 
brought  about  an  irrevocable  disaster." 
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Prof.  George  S.  Herron,  publicist,  speaking  of  Italian  aspirations  at  the 
peace  conference,  June,  1919: 

"Although  I  <lid  not  know  the  Presidrnt's  mind  abont  the  matter,  •  •  •  I 
none  the  less  believe  that  those  upon  whom  he  depended  for  his  infonnatloo 
have  misinterpreted  the  Italian  problem.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  his  judgment  of  European  questions  Is  always  Infallible,  especlallj 
as  his  Judgment  must  depend  In  a  large  degree  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
incredible  'experts*  who  have  swarmed  Europe  as  a  positive  pest  and  who 
have  no  actual  knowledge  of  these  nationalities,  no  actual  knowledge  of 
human  beings,  no  actual  knowledge  of  modem  economic  and  political  processes." 

THE   AMERICAN    PRESS    ON   ITALY. 

Throughout  the  United  States  hundreds  of  dailies  at  the  epoch  making  of 
Italy's  victory  at  Vittorio  Veneto,  November,  1918,  when  she  destroyed  the 
Hapsburg  secular  autocratic  empire— 35,000,000  Italians  against  ^.OOO.Ojto 
enemies— -German,  Slav,  Turk,  Magyar — chanted  high,  very  high,  the  lauds  of 
the  Italian  army's  and  nation's  might. 

"  Italy's  part  In  the  war  was  potential  and  momentous.*' 


« 


Some  titles  from  "American  editors'  tribute  to  Italy  "  (New  York,  December, 
1918),  taken  at  random,  well  conveys  national  sense  and  consensus  of '  the 
American  press  toward  Italy's  deeds  of  valor  and  sacrifice  In  the  World  War: 
"  Italy  the  Immortal  "  (The  Journal,  Minneapolis,  Minn.). 
'America  rejoices  with  Italy"  (Hartford  (Conn.)  Oonrant). 

Heroic  Italy"  (Milwaukee  Journal). 

What  the  world  owes  to  Italy"  (New  York  Brenlng  Mail). 

Deserves  praise  without  stint"  (Evening  News,  Rutland,  VL). 

Paved  way  for  German  surrender"  (Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.). 
"Italy's  victory"  (Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 
"The  debt  to  Italy"  (Herald,  Rochester,  N.  Y.). 
"  Italy's  Astonishing  Achievement"  (The  Globe,  New  York). 
"Italy's  splendid  triumph"  (Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg.). 
"Honor  to  Italy's  victorious  armies"  (The  Blnghamton  Press). 
"Naval  heroes"  (Republican,  Providence,  R.  I.). 
"  The  Alps'  bridge  buUders  "  (Post-Telegraph,  Camden,  N.  J.). 
"Faithful  Italy"  (Boston  Transcript). 

Glorious  Italy"  (Buffalo  Express). 

The  glory  that  is  Italy"  (The  Indianapolis  Star). 

The  new  Italy"  (Times-Tribune,  Bay  City,  Mich.). 
"  Great  days  for  Italy  "  (New  York  Herald).  * 

"  Italia !  Italia !  "  (The  Daily  Mining  Gazette,  Houghton,  Mich.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard! 

Mr.  CoTiUiO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  an  American  citixei 
who  comes  from  Fiume,  a  native  of  Fiume,  Mr.  Eme6t  Papich,  of 
New  York  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EBHEST  PAPICH. 

Mr.  Papich.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  Senators,  I  am  an 
American  citizen.  I  was  born  at  Fiume.  My  family  has  belonged 
for  generations  to  the  city  of  Fiume.  I  left  Fiume,  as  many  others 
did,  refusing  to  be  under  Austrian  military  rule,  and  came  to  this 
country  to  become  a  good  and  faithful  citizeiL 

I  asKed  to  come  before  this  committee  to  assert  and  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  my  native  city. 

Mv  first  words  were  in  the  Italian  language,  and  throu|^  my 
childhood  I  did  not  hear  any  other  language  but  Italian^  whidi  1? 
not  only  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  oMr  population  but  venw- 
ated  with  pride  as  our  most  sacred  link  with  our  motherland,  Itatr 
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I  will  tell  you  also  that  my  fellow  citizens  never  thought  of  any 
other  country  but  Italy,  and  that  the  small  minority  of  Slavs  at 
Fiume  were  never  seriously  spoken  of  and  never  were  represented 
in  any  municipal  activity. 

My  fellow  citizens  are  ready  to  die  and  to  defend  their  world-wide, 
well-known  Italian  sentiment.  At  Fiume  not  only  the  hearts  of  the 
population  but  even  the  stones  are  Italian. 

Buildings,  churches,  and  monuments  were  built  by  Italians  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Hard  as  these  stones  is  the  will  of  Fiume  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  Italianity  of  their  city. 

My  fellow  countrjrmen  fought  for  this  sentiment  hundreds  of  bat- 
tles, and  they  hope  now  that  this  one  will  be  their  last  struggle. 

Fiume,  according  to  history  having  always  been  an  independent 
and  free  city,  is  entitled  as  any  other  free  people  to  recognition  and 
respect.  It  is  simply  repugnant  to  me  to  think  that  anybody  else 
shall  contest  Flume's  own  wishes  after  so  much  suffering  and  the 
many  sacrifices  of  its  people. 

I  was  recentiv  informed  bv  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Fiume,  that  there  is  only  one  watchword: 
"  Italy  or  death  !"  .  . 

Honorable  Senators,  since  Fiume  asked,  from  the  very  beginning, 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  democracy,  I  myself,  being  proud 
of  my  American  citizenship,  I  dare  to  affirm  that  we  can  not  tail  it 
in  its  confidence  and  expectation  that  we  must  uphold  Fiume's  in- 
tangible right  to  self-determination  against  everything  and  every- 
bod3\ 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ConiiLO.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Curry. 

Senator  Moses.  Senator  Cotillo,  before  going  on  with  another  wit- 
ness, may  I  ask  you  one  question  ? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  the  Fiumeans  regard  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  suitable  instrumentality  through  which  to  attain  their  aspira- 
tions ? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  No,  sir.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  after  they  were 
heard  at  the  conference  between  their  representative,  Premier  Or- 
lando and  President  Wilson,  they  came  back  with  a  strong  resolu- 
tion stating  that  they  simply  rebelled  against  it,  and  that  they 
would  go  to  the  American  shores  for  assistance. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  would  not  think  of  turning  to  the 
Lea^e  of  Nations  ? 

Sir.  CoTiixLO.  Evidently  not,  from  their  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  same  people  who  are  making  the 
appeals. 

Mr.  CoTiuLq.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  question  that  the  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  ask  to  relieve  their  minds,  I  believe  there  are 
men  here  who  are  competent,  far  more  than  myself,  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  if  there  are  any  other  questions  desired  to  be  asked,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  stated  now,  so  that  if  I  can  not  answer  them 
I  can  obtain  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CoTiLLo.  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Curry  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  has  requested  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HBS.  XABIAH  OITBBT. 

Mrs.  Curry.  There  is  very  little  that  I  want  to  say.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  we  have  been  so  universally  accused  of  not  attending 
to  our  own  affairs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  our  affair  that 
the  people  be  safe  and  contented,  and  that  the  Fiume  question  i8  the 
most  vital  part  of  it  at  this  time,  and  I  want,  as  an  American  citizeu, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  many  American  citizens  who  have  not  been 
befogged  by  the  Jugo-SIav  propaganda,  to  lodge  a  most  violent  pro- 
test against  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  ffroup  of  people  who. 
for  the  time  being,  are  so  irreconcilable  as  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  been 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  lived  in  Fiume,  Mrs.  Curry ! 

Mrs.  Curry.  No ;  I  have  never  lived  in  Fiume. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  abroad  recently? 

Mrs.  Curry.  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  was  in  Paris  auring  Holy  Week, 
during  the  week  before  Easter,  when  the  Fiume  matter  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  work  of  the  peace 
conference? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  was  not  officially;  but  I  was  acting  as  unofficial 
secretary  to  some  one  who  was  connected  with  it  at  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  discussions  that  weat 
on  at  Paris  with  regard  to  tiie  disposition  of  Fiume  ? 

Mrs.  Curry.  It  was  a  matter  of  such  common  talk  that  I  think 
almost  everybody  was  in  one  way  or  another. 

I  think  it  is  not  so  much  the  Italians  having  called  attention  to 
the  fact  of  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  but  that 
came  from  the  English  side.  But  they  themselves  did  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  supply  the  northern  countries  with  a  port 
and  from  the  unstable  condition  that  they  were  in  that  they  would 
fall  a  prey  perhaps  easily  to  German  influence. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  financial  question  re- 
specting the  railroads  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  being  considered  in 
the  Fiume  question? 

Mrs.  Curry.  You  mean — ^that  one  is,  I  believe,  that  the  bonds  of 
one  are  largely  in  German  hands,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Moses.  I  am  trying  to  verify  the  information,  whether  it 
is  true  tiiat  there  were  two  groups  of  bondholders  there. 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  suppose  the  others  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  French  bankers. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  banking  house  controls  the 
German  group? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  largely  pub- 
lished, I  think  it  has  been  quite  universally  discussed,  and  I  think 
that  probably  some  of  the  records  are  in  the  archives  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Senator  Moses.  No;  we  have  not  anything. 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  think  anything  of  that  nature  would  have  to  be— 
I  am  afraid  I  can  not  submit  proofs  of  that 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  have  any  direct  information  with  refer- 
ence to  discussions  of  this  subject  which  went  on  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  commission? 

Mrs.  Curry.  No;  no  official  Imowledge. 
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As  I  say,  my  desire  was  simply  to  launch  a  very  vi^rous  protest 
about  Jugo-Slavia,  acquiring  Fiume,  because  there  nas  been  some  uni- 
versal discussion,  perhaps  not  of  an  international  purport,  but  as  to 
who  had  the  desire  to  control  that  part  of  the  world.  That  was  really 
Germany's  idea,  I  believe,  in  the  war.  I  do  not  think  she  cared  any- 
thing about  the  West.  I  think  England  recognized  that  when  she 
took  the  mandate  over  Persia. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Hamburg  Banking  House 
of  Warburg  was  connected  with  the  financial  interests  of  any  of  the 
railroads  on  the  Dalmatian  coast? 

Mrs.  CuHRY.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  knows  that,  but  it  has 
been  so  published — has  been  so  suggested. 

Mr.  Field  says  that  he  will  present  that. 

Italy  has  made  a  fair  offer  for  the  arbitration  of  Fiume,  and  to 
make  of  it  a  perfectly  free  port,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  only 
safety  lies  in  making  it  into  a  free  city  of  some  sort,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Italy.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  present  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  to  an  unstable  group. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you  desire  to 
ask  of  Mrs.  Curry  ? 

Mrs.  CtJRRY.  I  think  that  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoTUXo.  I  understand  that  vesterday  the  railway  situation  was 
presented  before  this  committee  by  the  members  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
committee,  and  I  think  that  Dr.  Vaccaro,  who  comes  from  Wilming- 
ton, has  a  paper  prepared  on  that  subject,  if  the  committee  will  hear 
him. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Vaccaro. 

STATEKENT  OF  BR.  I.  VACCAEO,  OF  WILMINGTOir,  DEL. 

Mr.  Vaccaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate:  So  much  has  been 
said  about  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  that  any  person  interested,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  the  work  of  the  peace  conference  must  have  at 
least  a  superficial  personal  opinion  of  the  Italian  character  of  the 
city  and  region. 

Leaving  to  others  the  task  of  discussing  the  historical,  geographi- 
caL  ethnological,  and  practical  reasons  whereby  Fiume  and  Dal- 
matia should  be  incorporated  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  I  would  like 
only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  right  of  self-determination  which 
5:onie  statesmen  would  deny  to  the  inhabitans  of  Fiume. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italy  asked  for  Fiume  only  after  the  fall  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  but  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  this: 
It  has  been  Fiume  itself  that  has  expressed  its  desire  to  be  annexed  to 
Italy,  exercising  its  right  of  self-disposition  in  full  accord  with  the 
declaration  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
Fiume  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  that  some  opposition  might  be  made  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  sacred  right  and  finally  by  public  proclamation  declared 
herself  annexed  to  Italy,  when  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  of 
Fiume  thought  that  their  right  of  self-determination  was  oecoming 
a  matter  of  bargain  for  some  of  the  peace  conference  delegates.    The 

auestion  now  arises  was  Fiume  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
etermination  as  such  right  was  understood  by  the  President  of  the 
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United  States!  If  there  ever  was  a  State,  a  community  in  Europe, 
which  knew  what  self-determination  meant,  and  how  to  exercise  such 
a  right,  that  community  or  State  was  Fiume. 

The  citizens  of  the  free  community  or  free  municipality  of  Fiume 
decided  on  July  20, 1530,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Ferdinand  I,  under  certain  conditions,  accepting  certain  duties  but 
without  renunciation  to  the  personality  of  the  community,  whose 
historical  boundaries  were  recognized  by  imperial  patents  issued  bv 
Emperor  Ferdinand  himself.  On  the  force  of  that  patent  Fiume 
was  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  as  a  separate  body,  corpus  separatum 
and  its  status  was  confirmed  by  Maria  Theresa  in  17b9,  and  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  1868.  In  plain  words,  up  to  October  30, 
1918,  the  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  formed  by  three  States,  viz, 
ALUStria,  Hungary,  and  Fiume.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Hapsburgs^ 
the  compact  stipulated  between  them  and  Fiume  became  void  and 
null,  ana  the  citizens  of  Fiume,  free  again  of  any  ties  or  obligations, 
decided  to  annex  themselves  to  Italy.  This  decision  was  a  bona  fide 
one  and  was  taken  through  the  proper  and  right  channels  and  in  a 
politically  legal  form. 

Now  if  we  were  to  trust  what  has  been  said  here  and  there,  it  would 
appear  that  when  Fiume  proclaimed  her  annexation  to  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  her  right  of  self-aetermination,  a  sort  of  a  dilemma  was  put 
to  Italy  by  her  allies:  If  you  take  Fiume,  then  the  treaty  of  Lonaon 
shall  be  considered  void  and  null,  because  Fiume  was  excluded  from 
the  pact;  if  you  want  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  then 
Fiume  must  go  to  Croatia.  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  not 
able  to  follow  the  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Fiume  was  excluded  from  the  pact  of  London 
for  unselfish  reasons,  for  the  reason  that  Austria-Hungary  could 
not  be  deprived  as  a  nation  (republic  or  empire  does  not  matter) 
of  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  At  that  time  nobody  hoped  that  Italy  would 
be  able  to  completelv  crush  the  Austrian  dynasty,  and  perhaps  it 
was  right  to  leave  F^iume  to  Austria.  But  now,  with  the  break-up 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  we  have  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, who  have  become  inland  powers  and  who  consequently  have 
as  much  right  to  Fiume  as  Switzerland  has  to  Genoa  or  Maiseille. 
Fiume  is  an  independent  body,  and  as  such,  exercising  its  right  of 
self-determination,  chooses  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  How  could  and 
why  should  Italy  lose  the  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  London  in 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  fre9  state  of  Fiume? 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  because  the  new  State  called  Jugo- 
slavia needs  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  But  what  do  they  mean  when  they 
say  Jugo-Slavia?  If  it  is  a  question  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina,  and  Serbia  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Fiume  is  not  the  natural 
outlet  to  the  sea  of  any  of  them.  The  future  of  Serbia  points  •*  to- 
ward the  south  "  will  be  our  motto  from  now  on,  wrote  Prof.  Ciwije. 
of  Belgrade  University,  in  1913,  and  he  was  thinking  of  Saloniki. 

On  Au^st  6,  1916,  the  Serbian  Premier  Pasic  said,  **We  can  not 
deny  the  incontestable  right  of  Italy  to  the  hegemony  of  both  sides 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  are  only  looking  for  an  economical  outlet,''  and 
such  an  outlet  was  considered  more  tnan  suflScient  in  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory between  Ragusa  and  Cattaro  3  miles  long.  And  again«  another 
Serbian  ofiBcial  said,  '^The  harbors  of  Dalmatia  are  useless  to  us. 
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because  they  are  eccentric  to  Serbia."  And  so  they  are,  especially 
Fiume,  which  is  the  most  eccentric  of  them  all.  What  has  been  said 
of  Serbia  can  be  applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  lie  be- 
tween Serbia  and  tne  Adriatic. 

Then  Fiume  would  be  the  natural  outlet  of  Croatia.  But  it  is  not^ 
since  only  7  per  cent  of  all  the  trade  passing  through  Fiume  is  Croa- 
tian and  only  13  per  cent  of  the  import  and  export  commerce  of  Jugo- 
slavia pass  through  Fiume.  Then  it  appears  clearly  that  ttie 
Croatians  want  Fiume  not  for  their  trade,  but  to  acquire  a  predomi- 
nance over  Hungary,  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  substituting 
themselves  for  the  detested  Hapsburgs.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  the 
Croatians  want  to  resuscitate  another  powerful  Austria  that  the 

geople  of  Fiume  protest  against  being  forcibly  annexed  to  Jugo- 
lavia ;  that  the  Italians  naturally  can  not  suflfer  their  brethren  to 
be  again  subjected  to  the  gallows  of  their  oppressors,  and  Italy  wishes 
to  insure  her  security  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It  should  be  bom  in 
mind  that  Croatia  already  has  natural  outlets,  e.  g.  Buccari,  Porto 
Re,  Carlo  Pago,  and  Segna ;  Serbia  and  Herzegovina  have  Trau  and 
Spalato,  Marcassa,  Gravosa  and  Eagusa,  Castelnuovo,  Cattaro,. 
Ajitivari  and  Metcovitch  which  is  with  Spaiato,  the  natural  outlet 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  as  it  stands  at  the  terminal  of  the  only  railroad  sys- 
tem that  goes  from  the  sea  to  Sarajevo  and  Belgrade. 

It  is  claimed  that  Fiume  is  needed  by  Jugo-Slavia  because  that 
is  the  onlv  port  served  by  a  normal  guage  railroad.  Now  a  regular 
gau^e  railway  will  never  be  built  in  Jugo-Slavia  because  the  whole 
country  is  served  and  shall  be  served  by  narrow  gua^e  railroads. 

Mr.  Sanjanovic,  a  Slav  civil  engineer,  railway  adviser  to  the  Jugo- 
slav Government,  on  March  12,  1919,  made  this  statement:  "Ex- 
amined the  situation  of  Spalato  as  compared  with  that  of  Fiume  and 
Salonika,  with  regard  to  the  outlets  of  Jugo-Slavia.  I  may  con- 
clude that  by  the  construction  of  two  comparatively  short  and  inex- 
pensive railway  lines,  Spalato  will  acquire  for  Jugo-Slavia's  trade 
an  importance  equal  to  that  of  Fiume  and  Salonica.*^ 

Mr.  Sanjanovic  justly  remarks  that  the  railway  system  of  the  new 
State  will  thus  be  formed  by  two  distinct  parts: 

1.  A  main,  normal-gauge  line  from  Steinbruck  to  Zagabria,  Bel- 
grade, Ni.sch,  and  Salomca,  for  international  intercourse  between 
West  and  East; 

2.  A  series  of  transversal  lines  for  national  traffic,  linking  up  the 
various  centers  of  the  new  Kingdom  amongst  themselves  and  with 
the  sea.  These  latter  would  be  narrow-gauge  railways,  like  most 
of  those  built  by  the  late  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  by 
Serbia, 

It  follows  that  the  ports  of  national  importance  for  Jugo-Slavia 
will  be  those  on  the  Adriatic  connected  by  the  narrow-gauge  lines, 
and  evidently  not  those  (like  Fiimie,  etc.)  connected  to  the  main 
line. 

Mr.  Senjanovio  shows  also  that  the  new  lines  of  Jugo-Slavia  will 
have  to  be  narrow-gauge  ones,  both  because  the  country  has  already 
2,000  kilometers  of  narrow-gauge  lines  and  because  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  so  much  cheaper,  although  affording  a  high  transport 
capacity. 
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^^  In  Bosnia,"  says  Mr.  Senjanovic,  ^' narrow-gause  railways  attaiu 
a  speed  of  45  kilometers  an  hour,  a  speed  which  could  not  be  exceeded. 
in  mountainous  regions,  by  normal-ffauge  ones.  Modem  narrow  > 
gauge  trucks'  can  be  built  to  carry  from  15  to  20  tons,  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  as  normal-gauge  ones.  The  Doboi-Serajevo  line  had 
30  trains  a  day  and  the  yearly^  eaminss  reached  35,000  crowns  a  kilo- 
meter in  1911,  as  compared  with  40,000  crowns  for  tiie  normal-gauge 
lines,  and  from  16,000  to  20,000  on  the  secondary  lines." 

In  1912  the  Brod-Serajevo  Line  transported  1,641,000  tons  per 
kilometer,  or  4,500  tons  per  kilometer  a  day,  equal  to  225  fully  loaded 
trucks;  similar  results  are  found  only  on  very  active  normal-gauge 
lines. 

All  the  data  have  been  taken  from  the  following  official  doeumentN. 

We  know  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  plenty  of  harbors  for  its  present 
and  future  commerce.  The  statement  often  made  by  Jugo-Slavs  that 
Italy  wants  to  block  forever  Jugo-Slav  commercial  expansion  by 
taking  over  the  Dalmatian  coast  is  absolute  falsehood.  The  Serbian^ 
wanted  only  3  miles  and  instead  they  have  now  more  than  600.  Italy 
has  claimed  no  more  than  200  miles,  excluding  for  instance  Spalato, 
which  makes  its  living  almost  exclusively  on  Italian  trade.  In  fact, 
Spalato  has  an  electric  plant  for  the  production  of  60,000  horsepower, 
built  by  the  Italians  with  Italian  capital,  and  from  Spalato  400.0(X» 
tons  of  cement  were  yearly  exported  to  Italy. 

Italy  wanted  a  part  of  Dalmatia  which  had  retained  its  Italian 
character  and  some  Dalmatian  islands  which  constitute  a  tremendoiL< 
danger  to  her.  These  islands  can  hide  and  protect  by  a  system  of 
mine  laying  the  navy  of  Jugo-Slavia  or  any  of  her  allies,  which  could 
attack  at  will  the  occidental  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  studded  with 
beautiful  cities,  and  return  safely  to  their  abodes  before  the  Italian 
Navy  might  be  able  to  defend  the  coast.  The  recent  war  has,  con- 
firmed Italy  in  her  conviction  that  she  needs  protection  on  that  jside. 
Unable  to  confute  such  military  reasons  the  Jugo-SIavs  say  it  wa- 
all  right  to  seek  protection  in  the  past,  but  now  we  have  the  league  of 
nations.  It  is  fine  rhetoric  and  fine  philosophy,  but  a  league  that 
has  to  hang  on  another  league  of  three  nations  to  be  of  any  value 
arouses  great  suspicion  of  its  own  protective  value.  I  can  not  blame 
the  Italians  if  they  demand  a  more  tangible  form  of  protection. 

The  last  argument  used  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  that  tlie  majority 
of  the  population  in  Dalmatia  is  Slavic.  Therefore  these  lands  fall 
to  Jugo-ttlavia  on  the  principle  of  nationality.  Now,  the  question 
of  nationality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  how  many 
Slavs  will  be  included  within  Italy's  frontiers  or  to  how  many 
Germans  will  be  included  within  the  French  frontier  on  the  Rhine.  * 

Dalmatia  is  claimed  by  Italy  as  unredeemed  land,  just  as  Transyl- 
vania is  claimed  by  Boumania  and  Alsace-Lorraine  by  France^ 

In  Transylvania  there  are  1,472,021  Boumanians  and  1,206JW<^ 
Magyars  and  Germans.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  before  the  war 
there  was  the  following  proportion  between  Germans  and  French : 

Lorraine — 481,460  Germans,  73  per  cent;  146,097  French^  27  per 
cent. 

Upper  Alsace — 481,375  Germans,  93  per  cent;  31,771  French.  6 
per  cent. 
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Lower  Alsace— 671,425  Germans,  96  per  cent;  26,894  French,  SJ 
per  cent. 

In  all,  1,684,260  Germans,  87  per  cent;  204,662  French,  10  per 
cent. 

I  dont  care  to  belittle  the  sacred  aspirations  of  France,  but  wish 
to  demonstrate  that  the  proportions  existing  in  Dalmatia  between 
Italians  and  Slavs  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  that  existing  be- 
tween the  French  and  Germans  in  Akace  and  Lorraine,  two  prov- 
inces which  were  restored  to  France  without  discussion.  This  snows 
that  the  principle  of  nationality  can  not  be  defined  by  the  simple 
process  of  counting  heads,  by  taking  the  individual  out  of  his  sur- 
roundings, out  of  his  national  traditions,  out  of  his  political  and 
social  ties,  with  his  forerunners  and  the  people  living  around  him  at 
present.  If  you  take  him  out  of  the  whole  series  of  interdependent 
national  relations  vou  make  the  individual  universal.  You  make 
of  him  an  antisocial  and  antipolitical  being.  You  do,  in  other  words, 
what  the  Bolsheviks  have  done  in  Bussia  and  elsewhere.  The  Slavs 
in  Slavia  and  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  the  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, can  not  be  separated  from  their  environment  and  considered 
as  individuals.  The  Slavs  find  themselves  in  territory  which  is 
Italian  historically,  geographically,  and  by  right  of  strategic  neces- 
sity. They  must  bow  to  this  condition,  because  it  is  more  important 
to  the  world  that  a  great  nation  should  be  made  secure  than  the 
liking  of  a  few  thousand  individuals  should  not  be  thwarted.  Natu- 
rally there  are  also  the  rights  of  Jugo-Slavia  to  be  considered  if 
Jugo-Slavia  will  become  a  nation.  In  fact,  where  the  Slav  national 
rights  will  necessitate  the  inclusion  of  some  Italians  within  Jugo- 
slavia's botmdaries,  these  Italians  shall  have  to  bow  to  a  superior 
interest. 

That  is  not  the  case  of  Fiume,  however,  whose  people  are  entitled 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  nor  the  case  of  that  part  of 
Dalmatia  which  was  assigned  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  London  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  a  nation  of  40,000,000  inhabitants, 
a  nation  which  has  paid  the  full  price  in  blood,  suffering,  and  wealth 
to  acquire  that  security.  Because  that  part  of  Dalmatia  was  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Hapsburgs,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Austrian 
fleet,  a  few  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  pour  upon  cities 
and  destroy  churches  and  schools,  to  kill  women  and  children,  and 
fly  away,  refusing,  up  to  the  last,  the  challenge  of  the  Italian  sailors. 
Snould  a  new  war  break  again,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  in  five 
years  or  in  a  century,  the  Italians  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  in  the  past.  They  want  that  the  churches  and  cities  be 
spared  that  the  priests  might  pray  and  women  toil  and  children 
grow  in  safety  at  least.  It  is  for  the  assurance  of  such  a  future  that 
more  than  500,000  Italians  died  on  the  battle  fields^  more  than 
900,000  were  severely  wounded,  and  millions  and  milhons  of  men, 
women,  and  chUdren  suffered  cold  and  hunger  and  swallowed 
silently  their  bitter  tears.  They  hoped  for  the  justice  of  Italy's 
allies,  and  especially  America,  and  they  must  not  have  hoped  in  vain. 

Senator  Harding.  What  port  do  you  suggest  that  Jugo-Slavia 
should  develop? 
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Dr.  Vaccaro.  Metzovic  is  the  most  central  of  them  all.  I  have 
some  maps  here.  Senator,  which  show  that  Metzovic  is  the  most  cen- 
trally located  one. 

Mr.  CoTiLLo.  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  John  J.  Freschi,  who 
regrets  his^ability  to  be  here,  and  desires  to  be  recorded  mt  tiie 
hearing  of  Fimne  before  the  committee  as  favoring  Italy  havis^ 
Fimne,  and  he  states  that  if  it  pleases  the  Senate  committee  he  wifl 
file  a  memorandum,  including  exhibits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Field,  who 
has  requested  me  to  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  FIELD. 

Mr.  Field.  I  desire  to  file  with  you  statements  signed  by  people 
who  were  present  in  Paris  and  in  Italy  during  the  recent  negotiations, 
which  statements  will  show  that  Col.  House  was  in  favor  of  giving 
Fiume  to  the  Italians  and  that  President  Wilson  opposed  it. 

I  will  also  file  statements  and  publications  from  England  which 
show  that  the  Hamburg  banking  nouse  of  Warburg  was  interested 
in  the  railroads,  and  for  that  reason  is  interested  in  the  Fiume  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  matter  is  one  which  should  be  gone  into  very  care- 
fully, as  it  is  divided  into  two  camps. 

Senator  Knox.  What  position  does  the  Warburg  bank  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Field.  They  wish  Fiume  not  to  be  an  Italian  port.  Opposi- 
tion to  that  has  been  shown,  and  I  think  if  you  go  over  carefully  the 
publications  that  came  out  abroad  on  both  sides,  you  get  a  very  accu- 
rate view  of  the  financial  interests,  and  if  you  have  some  of  the 
statements  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  negotiations,  you  will  see 
clearly  that  in  the  American  delegation  there  was  a  rift,  on  the  one 
side  the  President,  and  on  the  other  side  Col.  House,  and  some  of 
those  witnesses  did  not  wish  to  appear  and  some  are  not  available  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  make  dgned 
memoranda  to  be  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee*  Now, 
those  I  will  file  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  committee. 

(Subsequently  the  extracts  referred  to  were  submitted  and  are  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[Extracts  from  Modem  Italy,  published  May  24, 1919;  June  21,  May  31,  May  17,  and  May  10, 1919. 

respectively.] 

THE   BRITISH  MBRCANTILB  MARINE. 

But  the  group  goes  even  further.    According  to  Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Fuk 
April  28: 

M.  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  Warburg  &  Co. »  of  Hamburc. 
He  is  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hambiirg-American  and  urerman  Lloyd  S^tn- 
ship  Lines.  His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg,  married  respectively  to  the 
sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schifi  *  (bom  at  Frankfort^  are  the  aamci- 
ates  of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.  bank  of  New  York.  Herp  ▼* 
have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  in  April.  IJ^IT 
was  the  most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  of  Washington  and  thoee  of  Berlin 

From  1914  to  1 917  this  powerful  syndicate  shoWed  itself  extraordinarily  active  againr 

-  • 

'  Tt  should  not  bo  foniotten  that  Mr.  Jacob  SchiiT,  accordioi!  lo  Pertinax.  has  boon  the  enat  fijiaitcu' 
supporter  of  the  "Mutual  Society  of  German  Jews/'  which  was  linked  and  is  sUll  prolmblT  Uctrwl  on  mu- 
sides  with  hit^i  German  circles,  and  that  in  1916  he  founded  the  American  Keutral  ConfcinoMCaairatttAr 
which  took  upon  itself  the  tas'c  of  brining  about  peace  niih  a  vic'orious  German  v. 
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the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to  have  the 
interned  German  shipe  acquired  bv  the  United  States.  For  a  moment/says  Pertinax, 
it  looked  as  i!  they  were  to  succeed. 

But,  to-day,  according  to  the  Globe,  thev  have  actually  succeeded  after  four  years' 
effort,  and  the  comment  of  that  paper  on  May  17,  under  the  title,  "Done  again,*'  is 
instructive: 

"  According  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  in  Paris,  the  mooted 
seiaciure  of  German  ships  in  American  harbors  has  now  necome  a  fait  accompli.  The 
vessels,  we  are  told,  "are  to  remain  American  property,  and  America  willpay  their 
value  into  the  pool  out  of  which  reparation  payments  are  to  be  made."  Tnat  is  an 
arrangement  wnich  may  possibly  satisfy  the  United  States,  but  it  will  certainly 
not  placate  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Mere  money  payment  can  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  be  no  compensation.  It  may  be  ec^uivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
ships,  but  it  certainly  can  never  be  accepted  as  reparation  for  the  loss  of  transport  to 
Bntish  shipping.  Apart  from  that  side  of  the  question,  which  betrays  the  usual 
American  oesire  to  get  the  better  of  a  deal,  we  have  to  consider  that  these  vessels  would 
never  have  been  in  American  harbors  but  for  the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy.  Further,  they  were  driven  or  held  there  while  America  was  a  neutral  and 
President  Wilson  professed  inability  to  distinguish  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  con- 
tention with  Germany.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  inquire  wherein  lies  the 
f)eculiar  efficacy  of  the  I/ea^ie  of  Nations  if  it  can  not  be  trusted  to  deal  with  a  situation 
ike  this.  Has*  its  millennial  virtue  already  gone  out  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
jected Triple  Alliance?  This  decision;  if  sucn  it  proves  to  be,  is  plainly  against  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty . Sand  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  on  intemationaldecency . 
No  doubt  our  delegates  will  be,  as  usual,  fertile  in  evasion  and  excuses.  But  these 
will  not  satisfy  the  country,  which  regards  the  disgraceful  business  as  a  national  affront. 
In  plain  English,  we  have  been  done  sijgain." 

Not  so  long  afo  the  Globe  had  an  article,  "Watch  Warburgsl"  There  maybe  more 
important  people  yet  to  watch  than  Warburgs.  But  so  far  so  good.  Watch  Warburgs 
in  the  case  of  Poland.  Watch  Warbures  in  the  case  of  Italy.  Watch  Warburgs  at 
Danziff  and  Flume.  Above  all^  watch  Warburgs  in  the  case  of  England,  and  let  it 
never  oe  foij^otten  that  already  in  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  New  World  tried 
to  have  the  interned  German  ships  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Let  us  also  not  foi^^et  that,  according  to  Pertinax,  M.  Max  Warburg  is  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  at  present  at  Versailles.  Is  this  gentleman  one  of  that 
group  of  international  financiers  to  whom  Mr.  Herron  alludes  '*  who  are  diplomatically 
privileged,  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  political  and  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fan  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  world?" 

It  is  well  we  should  be  on  our  ^uard.  We  are  told  sometimes  by  short-sighted  or 
interested  persons  that  this  politician  or  that  is  responsible  for  tiie  errors  of  the  peace 
conference.  The  Times^  for  example,  and  Mr.  Simonds  attribute  some  of  them  to  Mr. 
LIoyd-Ge(»nge.  Others,  irritated  by  the  i)latitudinous  language  and  colossal  vanity  of 
President  Wilson,  ascribe  them  to  Wilsonian  ideolocy.  Probably  both  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  truth  may  lie  elsewhere.  Behind  the  politicians  there  lies  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  greatest  politicians  in  the  world .  These  latter ' '  strut  their  1  ittle 
hour  upon  the  stage.  * '  We  watch  them  carefully.  We  applaud  or  we  decry  their  little 
antics.  Punch  sometimes  bellows  forth  his  "principles,"  waves  his  big  stick,  and 
beats  his  wife.  The  wife  sometimes  assails  him  for  bein^  faithless  to  his  principles. 
The  spectators  listen  with  palpitating  hearts.  But  it  would  be  not  only  more  prudent 
but  more  just  if,  unlike  deluded  children,  we  watched  the  power  that  pulls  the  strings. 
Watch  Warbui^!    Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Therefore  to  our  Polish  friends  who  speak  bitterly  of  England,  we  would  say,  Watch 
Warburss.  To  our  Italian  friends  wno  speak  bitterly  of  England  and  America, 
Watch  Warburgs!  And  toall  those  Englishmen  incensed  by  the  fact  that,  after  losing 
2,197  ships  of  7.638,020  tonnage,  in  compariscm  with  80  ships  of  341,512  tonnage  lost 
by  the  United  States,  the  finest  ships  in  tne  German  mercantile  marine,  whose  tonnage 
is  double  the  American  loses,  will  be  kept  by  America — for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hurley 
that  "Whatever  method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kept  by 
this  county" — ^we  would  say  again,  Watch  Warburgs! 

When  the  prestige  of  England  is  declining  both  in  Italy  and  Poland,  when  the  faith 
of  her  friends  in  her  is  nearly  broken,  when  she  loses  her  old  friends  and  makes  no  new 
ones,  when  danger  threatens  her  in  Eg>'pt  and  in  India — ^Watch  Warburgs!  When 
schemes  are  afoot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  trade  by  sea  with  England;  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  and  the  annihilation  of  Anglo-Italian 
Uade  in  the  Levant;  for  the  seizure  of  the  German  ships  and  the  capture,  by  this  blow 
to  the  British  mercantile  marine,  of  the  trade  of  South  America — Watch  Warburgs! 
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THE  LEAGUE  OP  NATIONfl  AND  INTERNATIONAL  FtNANCB. 

On  June  10  the  Mormng  Post,  under  the  hetwiingB  '*The  Leakage  of  the  Text," 
''Financiers  Subpmnaed,  published  an  astounding  piece  of  news.  The  news  wif 
communicated  in  a  Reuter  telegraph  of  June  9  from  Wai^ngton,  and  runs  as  follofws: 

"The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  subpfrnaed  Messm.  Jarob 
Schiff,  Lamont,  Davison,  Warburg,  Morgan,  and  Vanderlipf  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  [an  investigation  of  the  Senate  as  to  how  copes  of  the  treaty  reached 

grivate  interests  in  New  York].  Thev  have  also  invited  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
tate,  Mr.  Polk,  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry,  and  to  cross-exanoine  the  witnefpp» 
The  financiers  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  have  b<»pn 
called  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Borah,  who  told  the  committee  that  he  was  cod- 
vinced  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  although  he  h»<^ 
never  seen  a  copy  in  their  possession.** 

"Senator  Bonih,"  the  telegram  goes  on  to  say,  "has  charged  the  intematiooa! 
bankers  of  New  York  with  being  interested,  'for  private  rea.'wns,'  in  the  adoption  f»' 
the  league  of  nations  covenant.'* 

It  adds  that  "the  committee  have  requested  Mr.  Lamont,  who  is  a  member  <'t 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  to  produce  any  correspondence  between  the  Morgans  and  iheji 
Paris  and  I^ndon  agents  regarding  the  treaty,  anil  parti(!ularly  any  communic^lion* 
with  Mr.  Davison,  another  member  of  the  firm,  while  the  latter  was  abroad.** 

Now,  we  shall  not  say  anything  in  this  issue  about  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  A  (*"  . 
of  which  Mefssrs,  Lamont  and  Davison  are  members.  Nor  shall  we  pay  anything  "t 
Mr.  Vanderlip.  But  since  we  referred  over  a  month  ago  (Modem  Italy,  Vol.  11. 
No.  14),  under  the  title  "Is  the  Peace  Conference  a  Free  Agent?"  to  Meesrs.  Jac(»S 
Schiff  and  Warburp,  it  may  be  interesting  in  view  of  this  new  development  to  re»-al! 
attention  to  these  persons. 

Moreover,  the  public  was  warned  bv  an  article  in  the  Globe  some  time  ago  i* 
"Watch  Warburga.'*  In  Modem  Italy,' Vol.  II,  No.  16,  in  an  article  entitled  "D^p- 
zig,  Fiume,  and  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,**  we  set  up  our  watrh,  and  now.  in 
view  of  the  new  fact*^,  it  seems  more  than  ever  ncccpsarj'  to  maintain  it. 

We  had  no  idea,  at  the  time  we  wrote,  that  Messii.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warbun: 
would  be  subpnnaed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United  8t«t«r? 
Senate.  Nor  are  we  int^^rested  in  the  details  of  this  particular  development.  It  i* 
no  concern  of  ours  whether  and  how  copies  of  the  peace  treaty  reached  private  inter- 
ests  in  New  York.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warbure  an- 
evidently  considered  persons  of  importance  in  New  York,  and  it  is  well  to  rememNt 
exactly  who  thev  are. 

According  to  Pertinax,  the  well-known  French  journalist,  who  is  usually  extrenw^l^ 
well  informed.  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  the  home  of  ih»' 
Allgemeiner  Elektricit&ts  (xesellschaft  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  dirertoi?  of  ih<^ 
Kuhn,  lioeb  &  Co.  Bank  of  New  York. 

He  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  "the  great  financial  supporter  of  the  'Mutiul 
Society  of  German  Jews,*  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  probably  linked  on  inan> 
sides,  with  hij§:h  German  circles.*'  (^an  we  as.sume  for  an  instant  that  the  orajii<«t 
camapign  which  is  being  carried  on  to-day  i)y  the  German-ispeaking  Jew?»  of  PobnH 
ag[ainst  the  creation  of  a  strong  and  independent  Poland  i**  entirely  uncomic«'tp*i 
with  the  work  of  this  societv?  ('an  xe  assume  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  v  ttnintere5t»H; 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  a  question  which — in  spite  of  the  unanirona* 
recommendations  of  committees — undergoes  from  ilay  to  day  such  amazing  rhanpt^* 
Born  at  Frankfort,  he  must  know  very  well  that  the  German-sppaking  Jew  of  PoUnti 
is  regarded  in  Germany,  rightly  or  wronglv,  as  the  chief  agent  in  Eastern  Europe  "* 
German  "kultur."  And  not  only  of  "kultur.**  For  all  great  German  firms  rpeir^l 
him  as  an  ideal  commercial  traveler  in  the  work  of  German  economi**  p«oe<r»ti«ii 
into  Poland  and,  further,  into  ussia.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schifi  hi*'' 
never  expressed  an  opinion  about  Poland. 

It  would  be  a  miracle,  too,  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  had  never  expressetl  himself  on  ib** 
subject  of  a  league  of  nations.  During  the  war,-  before  America  intervener!.  Mr 
Jacob  Schiff,  Pertinax  informs  us,  "founded  the*  American  Neutral  Tonferpntv 
Committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bringing  about  peace  with  a  wt*^!**'!' 
Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  first  time  all  the  formulie  of  the  league  of  oatioo. 
the  anathemas  launched  against  the  'old  diplomacy/  which  wa.««  said  to  be  itnj**- 
sible  for  bringing  about  the  war.  On  this  point,  consult  the  work  '  Row  the  Diplo- 
matists Caused  the  War,*  written  by  Mr.  Heubs<'h,  the  (•olleague  of  Mr.  Schiff  en  tb« 
Neutml  Coiiference  Committee.'* 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  the  real  author  of  the  covenant?  We  kr*-^ 
well  that  many  h-gh-minded  idealists  work  for  this  ideal,  which  is,  at  i?5  hr^,  jd 
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attempt,  under  modern  conditions,  to  reconstitute  the  Roman  Empire.  No  Roman 
statesman,  listening  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  June  13,  could  have  taken  exception  to 
anything  he  said.  The  ideal,  eloquently  expressed,  of  a  '*Pax  Romana'';  the  criti- 
cion  of  national  selfishness;  the  appeal  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  international 
anarchy;  the  admission  that  the  league  must  entail  some  diminution  of  national 
noverpignty— all  this  would  have  delighted  Tiberius  Gracchus,  not  to  mention  Caesar, 
and  many  a  Roman  statesman  would  have  hailed  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  a  colleague. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  league  of  nations  has  its  good  side,  as  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  realm  of  public  law  and  to  put  an  end  to  international  anarchy — 
an  ideal  never  yet  realized  in  the  history  of  the  world  save  by  the  Roman  Empire — 
the  league  also  has  its  dangerous  side. 

Given  the  overwhelming  influence  of  international  finance,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  real  center  of  the  league  from  being  established,  not  at  its  nominal 
center,  Geneva,  but  at  Frankfort,  the  home  of  international  finance?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  mere  political  department  of  the  Allgemeiner  Elek- 
tricitats  Gesellschaft?  National  finance  ma^  be  hard  enough  to  regulate  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation;  but  under  a  regime  of  international  finance  all  nations  would 
bow  to  a  new  master,  more  strange  and  terrible  than  Caesar,  stronger  than  the  Roman 
Empire,  stronger  than  the  papacy,  a  master  called  Baal  in  ancient  times,  whose 
aim  it  is  to-day  to  turn  the  world,  and  all  the  nations  in  it,  into  one  vast  servile  State. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Warburg  orothers,  one  of  whom  has  been  subpoenaed  to-day 
together  with  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff . 

Max,  who  lives  in  Germany,  is  very  well  known.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  banking 
firm,  Max  Warburg  &  Co.,  of  nambuig.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the  German  pleni- 
potentiaries in  Paris.  During  the  war  he  distinguished  himself  at  Stockholm  by 
mtrj^ee  in  the  Ukraine,  which  he  endeavored  to  detach  from  Russia  and  transform 
into  a  German  protectorate,  with  a  view  to  German  penetration  in  the  east.  He  is 
also  reported  to  nave  been  one  of  the  chief  German  agents  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bolshevist  virus  into  Russia. 

Paul  and  Felix,  the  other  two  brothers,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married 
respectively  to  the  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  bank.  In  November,  1916,  Mr.  Paul  War- 
burg was  responsible,  Pertinax  tells  us,  for  the  famous  circular  which  reconmiended 
the  American  banks  to  cease  giving  money  to  the  Allies. 

When  President  Wilson  reformed  the  banking  system  of  his  country  and  created 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  he  appointed  Mr.  Paul  Warburg  as  one  of  the  directors. 

It  is  appArently  this  Mr.  Paul  Walburg,  not  Felix,  who  mlb  been  called  by  Senator 
Borah  to  give  evidence. 

We  have  now  explained  who  Messrs.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warburg  are,  and  to-day 
we  can  only  await  tne  results  of  their  evidence.  But  it  is  interesting,  in  conclusion, 
to  call  attention  to  a  new  weekly  paper  which  may  or  may  not  have  some  connection 
with  them. 

This  new  weeklv,  published  in  New  York,  is  called  The  Review.  It  is  edited  by 
Fabian  Franklin,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Harold 
de  Wolf  Fuller,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation.  The  New  York  Nation  is 
practically  the  weekly  edition  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Both  are  papers  of  a 
strongly  liberal  character,  and  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  conscientious  oojectors. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  prospectus  of  The  Review,  the  Nation  is  one  of  those 
papers  which,  together  with  the  New  Republic  and  the  Dial,  have  become  "the 
chief  promoters  of  an  unthinking  drift  toward  radical  innovation." 

The  Review  is  intended  to  oppose  this  drift,  and  among  the  120  stockholders  in  this 
paper  we  note  the  names  of  Messrs.  Paul  Warbuig,  Felix  M.  Kahn,  Julius  Rosenwald , 
Frederick  Strauss,  and  Mortimer  L.  Schiff.  Whether  Mr.  Mortimer  Schiff  is  any 
relation  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  whether  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  is  the  Paul  Warburg, 
the  brother  of  Max,  we  are  not  sure.  But  The  Review  itself  may  be  worth  watching . 
It  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  ideas  and  principles  of  Messrs.  Schiff  and 
Warburg. 

But  whatever  influence  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warburg  may  or  may  not  have  in  the 
settlement  of  Polish,  Italian,  or  any  other  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  the  great  financial  magnates  of  the  world  are  out  for  business.  We  are  living 
in  a  period  when  the  greed  of  the  world,  concealed  during  the  war,  is  now  seeking  a 
frenzied  satisfaction.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  peace  conference  itself 
can  escape  the  influence  of  the  world's  great  financial  magnates.  Indeed,  it  is 
imposBibie  upon  any  other  h>^thesis  to  understand  many  of  its  decisions.  Unless, 
for  example,  we  assume  that  international  finance  has  been  at  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand,  to  mention  nothing  else,  the  co<)uetting  with  the  Bolshevists  at  Prink - 
ipo;  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Austrian  Empire  under  the  name  of  a  Danubian  Con- 
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federation;  the  astounding  negotiations  with  the  successor  of  St.  Stephen  upon  the 
Hungarian  throne,  Bela  Cohen  [Kuhn] ;  or  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Belgium «  Poland . 
and  Roumania. 

Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  treatment  of  Italy.  It  is  only  wh«*n 
we  read  the  speeches  of  such  men  as  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signor  Turati,  of  whom  tbr 
latter,  as  an  extreme  and  intransigeant  socialist,  can  not  be  accused  of  any  sjTiipathy 
with  patriotic  or  purely  national  aims,  that  we  can  understand  the  trtie  nature  of  th«> 
opposition  to  the  rightful  claims  of  Italy.  Both  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signor  Turati 
have  referred  in  their  speeches  in  the  Italian  Chamber  to  the  enterprises  of  intf-r- 
national  finance  in  the  Adriatic,  notably  at  Fiiune,  a  city  which  even  bignor  Biasolali, 
the  socialist,  has  always  claimed  to  be  ItaUan. 

And  we  should  do  well  to  remember  the  protest  made  by  Signor  Tittoni  in  thf 
Italian  Senate,  for  it  concerns,  not  only  Italy  but  ourselves.  Signor  Tittoni  bade  u? 
beware  of  "the  substitution  for  German  hegemony  of  other  hegejnonies,  leas  brutal  in 
appearance  but  just  as  tyrannical  and  concealing  a  formidable  plutocratic  coalition 
and  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  world.** 

Let  us  take  care  lest,  under  t^e  mask  of  a  league  of  nations,  we  submit  our  dentinit^ 
to  some  formidable  plutocratic  coalition,  which,  sitting  at  Geneva  or  at  Frankfort, 
under  some  slimy  Asiatic  Caesar,  would  destroy  all  nations,  England  included, 
and  crush,  in  a  far  more  deadly  way  than  was  ever  done  by  Rome  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

TWO  TONS  POR  ONE. 

In  our  last  number  we  -drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hurley,  chainnan  of  th^ 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  commenting  on  the  impression  said  to  obtain  in  BriUiii 
that  the  control  of  the  seized  German  ships  in  the  United  States  will  be  temponti}', 
observed,  according  to  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  **  Whatever 
method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kept  by  this  country.'* 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Hurley's  has  now  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  Lansing.  In  an 
interview  with  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  Lansing  indicated 
conclusively  that  the  vessels  are  now  national  property,  saying:  '^They  are  now  our 
ships,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  any  change  of  own^ship." 

In  addition  to  these  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Lansmg,  we  have  some 
evidence  as  to  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson.  The  correspondent  oi  the  New  York 
Sim  cables:  ''President  Wilson  considers  that,  so  far  as  American  is  concerned,  U)« 
question  of  the  German  ships  has  been  settled,  British  statements  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. "  "  When  the  matter  came  up  before  the  council, ' '  the  corraBpoDdent 
adds,  "the  President  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  an  extended  argument,  ending  in  the 
flat  statement  by  the  President  that  American  would  keep  the  German  ships  now  in 
her  possession  and  settle  for  them  in  her  own  way.  Whether  the  Pl-emier  accepted 
this  now  seems  to  be  the  question.  Americans  state  that  he  did.  *  *  *  The 
President  was  advised  in  his  stand  by  American  financial  experts  in  Paris." 

Now,  these  three  statements,  of  Mi.  Hurley,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  President  Wilmo. 
if  really  made  by  them,  are  astonishing.  We  can  hardly  disbelieve  them,  but  they 
seem  to  be  in  such  flaunt  contrast  with  President  Wilson's  much  advertiaed  ''ideal- 
ism," and  indeed,  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice,  that  people  in 
England  have  now  begim  to  open  their  eyes.  They  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  Poland  and  to  Italy  is  now  to  be  meted  out  U> 
England.  The  truth  of  the  situation  begins  to  dawn  upon  them.  PoUuhI  wu  far 
from  them;  they  understood  but  little  £ne  claim  of  Poland  for  a  poft  at  Danzig. 
Fiume  meant  little  to  them.  They  had  never  heard  of  it.  Many  people,  indeed, 
had  previously  thought  that  Fiums  was  a  kind  of  fish.  Moreover,  an  elaborate  and 
extensive  propaganda,  carried  on  against  Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  hjuj 
prejudiced  many  persons  against  all  Italian  claims.  But  now  that  it  is  dear  that  the 
lust  and  righteous  claims  not  merely  of  Italy  and  Poland  but  of  England  betself  afe 
likely  to  be  thwarted,  Englishmen  realize  to  some  extent  what  Poles  and  Italiant) 
felt  when  "idealism  "  was  applied  to  them.  They  do  not  like  its  application  to  them- 
selves,  and  have  begun,  like  the  Poles  and  Italians,  to  make  some  protests,  both  iz 
the  press  and  Parliament. 
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The  following  official  return  of  allied  merchant  Bhips  sunk  by  the  GermanB  8how0> 
how  Britain's  ton-for-ton  claim  would  suffer  if  the  United  States  keeps  the  German' 
flhips: 


Great  Britidii. 

Fmnoe 

Italy 

United  8tat«6. 
Japan 


Ships. 


Tomiage. 


3,107 

7,638,099 

238 

606,845 

230 

743.365 

80 

341. 51t 

20 

130,17(V 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  if  we  estimate  according  to  tonnage,  the  losses  of  Italy 
come  second  on  the  list.  Before  the  war  Ital^  had  (excepting  only  Germany)  the? 
highest  proportion  of  large  liners  of  any  countiy  in  the  world .  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered tm&t  Norway  lost  over  a  million  tons.  Norway  was  not  our  ally.  Situated  next 
door  to  Germany  and  defenseless,  how  could  she  be?  But  surely,  in  view  of  her  ap- 
palling losses,  the  loss  of  her  brave  seamen  and  of  her  ships,  Germany  owes  her  a. 
tremendous  repaiation. 

Now.  under  the  conditions  of  peace  Germany  is  required  to  surrender  the  whole  of 
her  merchant  cdiipping  and  to  replace  the  losses  she  nas  inflicted,  ton  for  ton.  The* 
fairest  course  wouid,  undoubtedly,  have  been  to  allocate  the  German  ships  among: 
the  vBrions  countries  in  proportion  to  the  losses  suffered  by  each. 

But  what  happens?  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  United  States  during  the  war- 
lost  tonnage  to  an  amount  estimated  at  341,512  tons.  If,  on  the  basis  of  a  ton-for-ton* 
policy,  she  claimed  that  and  no  more,  her  claim  would  be  just,  provided  that  the- 
claime  of  all  other  nations  had  equally  been  met.  But  the  German  tonnage  interned 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  660.000  tons.  And,  according  to 
Mr.  fiuney,  Mr.  Liuising,  and  President  Wilson,  America  intends  to  claim  it  all. 
Surely  this  is  ^*  idealism  with  a  vengeance.  It  was  understood  that  America  was  to 
make  no  profit  by  her  intervention  m  the  war.  But  here  we  have  a  policy,  not  of 
ton  for  ton,  and  of  equality  among  the  Allies  and  the  associated  powers,  but  of  America 
hel  ping  heraelf  first  on  a  bads  of  2  tons  for  1 .  And  it  must  be  here  remembered  that  the 
British  Navy  either  drove  these  ships  into  the  American  harbors  or  kept  them  there.. 

But,  if  we  examine  it,  the  booty  claimed  is  far  richer  than  at  first  si^ht  appears. 
The  German  ships  interned  in  the  United  States  are  the  pick  of  the  German  mer- 
cantile marine.  Among  the  prizes  is  the  Vaterland,  54^282  tons,  the  largest  ship  afloat, 
and  several  fast  liners  of  a  type  far  superior  to  anything  America  previously  owned . 
Until  lately,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  Vaterland  would  be  awarded  to  thia 
countrv  as  compensation  for  the  Lu9\tania. 

As  Hx,  J.  G.  Gould,  the  Unionist  member  for  Central  Cardiff  and  a  well-knowir 
shipowner,  said  in  an  interview: 

There  are  90  German  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  660,000  in  American  ports  and  they 
are  the  finest  ships  the  Germans  had.  Announcements  have  been  made  in  America 
that  they  are  going  to  keep  the  German  ships  in  their  ports.  If  America  is  allowed 
to  retain  these  ships,  she  will  have  more  than  double  her  losses.  *  *  *  It  will  be 
a  serious  loss  to  us  if  America  keeps  these  vessels  and  uses  them  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
tiade.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  these  ships  will  give  the  United  States  a  big  lead  in  high-class^ 
passenger  traffic  at  the  very  moment  when  British  lines  are  crippled  by  severe  war 
losses. 

Again,  as  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  the  chairman  of  the  Cunard  Line,  has  pointed  out: 

"By  the  fortune  of  war  the  Americans  had  the  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
mercantile  marine  enormously  when  we  could  not.  if,  on  the  top  of  this,  they  ^et 
all  the  German  tonnage  interned  in  the  United  States,  and  we  get  only  our  proportion 
with  the  other  allies  of  the  German  ships  kept  in  German  waters,  the  Umted  States 
will  have  an  enormous  advantage  for  immediate  business.  We  must  have  ships  now» 
if  we  are  to  resume  our  business,  so  terribly  handicapped  by  the  losses  we  have  sus- 
tained.   The  fair  way  would  be  to  share  them  in  accordance  with  losses.'* 

The  above  remarks  are  abstract  and  general.  To-day  we  can  be  more  concrete  and 
precise.  These  ships  are  to  be  used  for  South  American  business.  The  United  States- 
shipping  Board  has  chosen  from  its  fleet  of  former  German  ships  the  Mount  Vernon^ 
18,372  tons:  the  Von  Steuben^  14,908  tons;  and  the  Agamtmnony  19,361  tons — originally 
known  as  tne  Kronprijizessin  Ceciliej  Kronprinz  Wnhelnij  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  ll—ior 
passenger  and  mail  service  between  New  York  and  South  American  ports.    These- 
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vessels  will  be  released  shortly  from  traBsport  service  and  be  refitted  Inxturioudy.    It 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  lor  service  in  midsummer. 

The  Shipping  Board  hopes,  says  the  Daily  Mail  New  York  correspondent,  that  with 
the  estabhsnment  of  a  South  American  passenger  service,  50  per  cent  faster  than  any 
•existing  before  the  war,  South  American  buyers  will  be  attracted  to  the  United  Stat^, 
and  the  old  custom  of  travel  via  London  between  South  American  and  United  8tat«« 
ports  will  be  abandoned. 

To  sum  up,  America  will  secure  the  largest  ship  afloat,  and  several  htsi  liners  of  a 
type  for  superior  to  anything  she  previously  owned.  She  will  use  them  to  capture  the 
trade  of  South  America.  And  sne  will  mive  them  on  the  seas,  not  merely  before 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  are  able  to  make  good  the  losses  they  suffered  during  the  war, 
but  actually  before  the  final  peace  terms  nave  been  si^ed,  i.  e.,  in  midmimmer. 

The  allocation,  we  are  told,  of  all  German  tonnage  is  to  be  r^ulated  by  an  inter- 
allied  commission  in  Paris.  But  before  the  commission  has  begun  to  rit,  before  any 
alloqation  has  been  made,  the  United  States  seizes  the  ships,  on  a  basis  of  2  tons  for  1, 
and  captures  the  trade  of  South  America. 

Surely  '4dealism"  could  go  no  further.  Emerson  once  described  Napoleon  as  the 
peat  business  man  of  history.  Had  Emerson  been  alive  to-day  be  might  have  been 
inclined  to  apply  the  words  to  President  Wilson. 

And  yet  pernaps  we  are  wrong  in  blaming  President  Wilson.  "The  Ptesident/'  we 
are  told.,  ''was  advised  in  his  stand  by  American  financial  experts  in  Paris/'  We  do 
not  know  who  these  advisers  were  or  what  their  advice  was.  But  we  oug^t  not  to 
io^t  certain  facts. 

We  ou^t  not  to  foieet  that  already  four  years  ago,  in  1915,  the  Wari>uig8  of  the  Old 
and  the  l^ew  World  had  tried  to  have  the  interned  German  shipe  actjuirsd  bv  the 
United  States.    Have  the  Warburgs  again  to-day  soueht  to  obtain  their  acqniatioB? 

Who  are  these  Warburgs?  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm.  Max 
Warburg  Sc  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  He  is  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hambui)^Americ» 
and  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines.  During  the  war  he  was  at  Stockholm  and  carried 
on  some  curious  mtrigues  agsonst  Poland,  endeavoring  to  set  against  Poland  a  Ukrune 
under  German  control.  At  present  Max  is  one  of  we  German  plenipotentiaiifli  in 
Paris. 

His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married  rwpectivelT 
to  the  sister-in-law  and  daughter  oi  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff ,  and  are  associatee  of  the  latt^  at 
the  head  of  the  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  nimself  an  interesting  personality.  He  was  bom  at  Fimnkfort. 
and  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the  ^Mutual 
Society  of  German  Jews,''  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  prooably  linked  ott  many 
sides,  with  high  German  circles.  In  1916,  according  to  the  same  writer,  he  founded 
the  American  neutral  conference  committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  brin^- 
ingabout  peace  with  a  victorious  Germany. 

We  have  here,  as  Pertinax  says,  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  dedaiataon  of 
war  by  America  in  April,  1917,  was  the  most  powernil  link  between  tlie  potftkaani  d 
Washington  and  those  of  Berlin.  Is  it  likely  that  the  connection  between  the  Wa^ 
hum  of  the  Old  and  New  World  has  now  been  broken?  Ha\ing  wofked  togetlMr  m 
brothers  in  the  war,  will  thev  not  work  together,  as  brothers,  in  the  peace? 

Be  that  as  it  may ,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  policv  of  two  tons  for  ooe  ia 
isolation.  This  policy,  scandalous  as  it  is,  is  closely  linkea  wit&  other  queBtiaaw.  We 
should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Mr.  George  D.  Herron,  once  the  poHdcil 
friend  and  supporter  of  President  Wilson.  "International  financiers,  who  ate  diplo- 
matically privileged,  are  the  true  cause  of  the  present  crisis  and  of  all  the  politkal  and 
moral  failures  of  the  peace  conference,  on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  reapooB- 
l)ility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens  the  world." 

Britli^  people  are  disturbed  by  ^e  policy  of  two  tons  for  one,  which  tkieatena  to  be 
realized.  But  it  must  not  be  loigotten  that  they  feel  to-day  what  Italv  felt  enir 
yesterday  and  still  is  feeling.  "A  financial  group,"  Mr.  Herron  tells  na,  '^la  trying tv 
secure  privileges  for  the  development  of  Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  ports,  to  |^t  Md 
of  all  the  lines  of  navigation  in  the  Adriatic  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  oomplele  com- 
mercial ruin  upon  Italy  and  of  banishing  her  mercantile  flag  from  the  smb.  ' 

He  would  be  a  blind  man,  indeed,  who  failed  to  see  a  connection  betwefai  the 
policy  of  two  tons  for  one  and  the  attempt  to  bring  commercial  ruin  upon  Italy.  Is 
It  the  same  ^up  which  is  endeavoring,  on  the  one  hand,  to  banish  the  IlaisBi  fii$ 
from  the  Adnatic,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Danish  the  Britii^  fla^  from  8onth  America'* 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  we  find  another  sin^fular  coinodmrv 
How  is  it  that  Mr.  Max  Warbui;^,  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hambuijp-Ainencia 
and  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines,  snould  have  been  so  intersBted  in  tlu  Ukaune? 
It  might  seem  strange  to  find  a  great  shippiug  magnate  interestad  in  the  Uknint. 
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But — ftpart  fioiii  the  fact  that  Gennans  regard  the  Ukraine  9s  their  stepping-etone  to- 
India — ^sdl  Germaxui  realize  that  a  strong  and  independent  Poland,  connected  with 
England  by  sea.  would  be  fatal  to  many  of  their  plans.  Such  a  Poland  would  be 
rescued  froin  Qennan  economic  domination.  The  IBaltic  might  cease  to  be  a  German 
lake.  It  might  become  unduly  opened  to  the  British  mercantile  marine.  Danzig 
might  compete  wiUi  Hambuig.  Such  a  policy  would  not  suit  the  Warburgs  either  of 
the  New  world  or  the  Old.  Max  Warbuig  himself  has  his  business  between  Ham- 
burg and  America. 

One  thing  let  us  never  foiget.  Poland  and  Italy  are  linked  to  England  by  many 
otiritual  ties.  They  form,  also,  if  we  give  them  our  full  support  and  do  not  thwart 
their  claims,  two  strong  barriers  against  any  future  attempt  by  Germany  to  dominate 
the  world.  They  are  the  ramniurts  of  Fiance  upon  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
Together  the  four  nations,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Poland,  form  one  solid  bloc 
whose  unity  is  essential  to  the  world's  stability  and  peace.  We  are  bound  together, 
no  leea,  by  economic  ties.  The  policy  of  ton  for  ton  concerns  us  all.  Our  interests^ 
can  never  clash.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  England  to  witness  a  new  Poland 
strong  upon  the  seas,  and  a  new  Italy  strong  and  secure  in  the  Adriatic.  With  an 
allied  and  friendly  Italy  adjoining  us  in  Egypt,  with  a  Poland  connected  with  England 
by  sea  and  bolting  the  door  to  the  German  Dran^  nach  Osten,  to  the  exploitation  of 
Kuflsia^  and  to  the  invasion  of  India,  Great  Britain  possesses  two  first-class  guaranties- 
for  Uie  security  of  her  own  Empire. 

TBS  QUESnON  OF  FIX71IB. 

After  the  long  and  rather  bitter  discussions,  the  disappointing  delays,  and  the- 
dramatic  happenings  that  have  hardened  the  Italian  people  to  the  point  of  being 
ready  to  dare  almost  anything  rather  than  abate  their  rights,  we  find  the  question  (Xf 
Fiume  still  unsolved.    How  much  longer  must  we  await  a  decision? 

The  Italian  nation  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  veto  of  a  single  man,  a  man- 
who  has  such  unbounded  self-confidence  as  to  think  himself  infallible  and  sole  arbiter 
of  the  world's  destinies.  Is  this  man  bound  by  the  chains  which  his  friend,  Prof. 
Herron,  denounces?  Has  he  his  people  behind  him?  Who  can  say?  For  though  he 
is  the  latest  apostle  of  democracy,  he  dispenses  with  parliaments  and  peoples.  Word 
and  act,  truth  and  right,  are  his,  the  wise  man  who  would  correct  the  folly  of  forty- 
three  million  Italians. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  rifts  in  the  lute.  The  senates  of  New  York  State.  Illinois^ 
and  Massachusetts  have  cabled  to  the  President  asking  him  explicitly  to  fully  accept 
the  Italian  claims.  And  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge^  has  cham- 
pioned the  same  policy.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  Italian  policy  in  regard  to 
Fiume  has  supporters  even  in  America. 

Have  any  new  facts  come  to  light  to  confirm  the  President  in  Ms  obstinacy?  Dr, 
Wilson  has  appealed  to  the  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  the  Parliament  and  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Italian  people  have  answered  by  rallying  round  the  Government 
and  showing  that  they  are  inoissolubly  united.  Unmoved  by  all  this  the  American 
Plresident  continues  to  dilate  on  all  his  old  arguments.  The  chief  and  one  might  say 
the  only  argument  put  forward  by  him  is  one  which  has  astounded  everybody  by 
reason  of  its  lack  of  logical  sense.  According  to  President  Wilson,  Fiume  is  an  inter- 
national port,  and  because  it  must  remain  international  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Croats .  That  is  to  say,  it  must  become  a  part  of  Jugo-Slav  nationalism .  That  method 
of  reasoning  is  so  obviously  outside  all  boimds  of  reason  that  we  need  not  bother  about 
discufldng  it.  Evidently  President  Wilson  thinks,  and  obstinately  thinks,  that  it  is 
a  sound  and  solid  dogma. 

Now,  everybody  laiows  that  the  Croats  are  not  an  international  but  an  entirely 
nationalistic  people.  What  grounds  are  there  then  for  supposing  that  Fiume  could 
be  made  international  by  giving  it  to  them  rather  than  to  the  Italians?  Are  we  to 
take  it  that  the  Italians,  whose  a^-long  civilization  has  been  the  cradle  and  is  still 
largely  the  vital  center  of  all  that  is  best  in  Europe,  would  be  less  alive  to  their  inter- 
national obligations  than  the  Croats  who  are  only  of  yesterday?  The  President  argues 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Germans  argued  when  they  tried  to  iustihr  their  occu- 
pation of  Antwerp,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Should  Rotterdam, 
seeing  that  it  is  an  international  port  par  excellence,  be  condemned  because  of  its 
international  situation  to  live  under  the  German  yoke?  Ought  we  to  make  a  present 
of  Genoa  to  Switzerland  or  South  Germany?  Surely  Dr.  Wilson  must  have  other 
arguments  stored  away  in  his  portfolio.  But  he  will  not  tell  the  world  about  them. 
Saarecy,  however,  only  serves  to  sharpen  the  curiosity  of  people  who  are  eager  to 
know  the  secret  of  the  golden  mysteries  which  have  been  denounced  by  Prof.  Herron^ 
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^he  President's  confidant  and  friend.    It  is  not  our  business  to  attempt  to  poll  ande 
the  veil  that  hides  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or  perhaps  the  Golden  Calf. 

Meanwhile  the  newspapers  come  out  with  another  ballon  d'essai.  Why  should 
Fiume  not  be  ^ven  to  the  league  of  nations  for  five  years,  while  another  liarbor  for 
the  Jugo-Slavs  is  in  course  of  construction?  Italians  have  no  objection  to  the  ron- 
struction  of  a  new  Croatian  port  if  that  would  solve  the  Flume  problem.  They  are 
not  after  the  gold  mines  of  Fiume.  Thev  are  concerned  only  tor  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  their  own  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  a  Croatian  harbor  at  Buccari 
or  Segna  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Review.  At  Fiume  Italy  only  seeks 
to  safe^[uard  the  freedom  of  her  own  people,  which  is  a  small  thing  and  valueless  as  fv 
as  outsiders  are  concerned. 

But  no  one  can  help  noticing  it  as  rather  remarkable  that  people  should  irmBt  as 
the  necessity  of  creatiug  a  new  Jugo-Slav  harbor  quite  close  to  Fiume,  in  an  entirply 
out  of  the  way  position  from  the  natural  Jugo-Slavian  trade  routes.  Leaving:  Fitune 
out  of  the  questaon,  the  treaty  of  London  gives  the  Jugo-Slavs  a  group  of  port^  which 
in  1910  had  a  total  trade  of  12,000,000  tons;  that  is  to  say,  a  bulk  of  trade  double  that 
of  Marseille.  The  total  trade  of  Fiume  itself  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  thie,  hecau^v' 
it  amoimted  only  to  2,500,000  tons,  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  came  from  Juir»- 
Slavia.  Thus  only  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Jugo-Slavia  passed  tlironeh 
Fiume. 

Why  are  they  so  insistent  on  having  the  new  Jugo-Slav  port  so  clo^e  to  a  p1ar<» 
-where,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Hungarian  Grovemment,  ooly 
:a  small  fraction  of  Jugo-Slav  trade  passed?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaniii? 
of  the  insistence  on  such  a  demand.  There  are  people  who  think  that  behind  aJl  thl* 
obstinacy  there  must  be  some  particular  reason.  Perhaps  there  is  some  one  entiretr 
actuated  by  idealistic  motives  who  thinks  that  great  advantages  will  be  reaped  in 
that  out  of  the  way  comer  of  the  Quamaro.  Where,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  one 
might  fall  back  upon  Prof.  Herron  for  the  answer. 

And  there  is  another  question.  If  Italy  is  to  have  the  Italian  city  of  Fiume  aitpr 
a  period  of  five  years,  why  not  now?  Why  should  the  lea^e  of  nations  be  brciui'ht 
into  the  Adriatic?  Italy  has  already  had  proof  of  how  this  kind  of  arrangement  -wmM 
work.  A  certain  international  commission  has  been  going  up  and  down  the  Adriatic 
-and  has  done  things  which  are  not  yet  publicly  known,  but  which  are  underlined  in 
black  in  the  annals  of  the  Italian  Navy.  Is  Italy  to  be  put  under  tutelage?  Do 
the  Allies  realize  how  grossly  they  sin  a^inst  all  good  taste,  against  all  the  principles 
of  comradeship,  and  how  grossly  they  onend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Itatan  people 
when  they  suggest  that  a  supervising  control  should  be  held  over  the  Italian  Goveni- 
ment  during  the  period  of  five  years,  within  which  Fiume  will  be  the  "only"  outlet 
ior  the  Jugo-Slavs?  Of  what  crimes  do  they  think  the  Italian  Qovemiiient  wmJd 
be  guilty  against  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  small  Jugo-Slav  nation?  Perhapi 
not  even  President  Wilson  could  answer  that  question.  But  those  who  inspire  him 
probably  think  that  behind  the  cover  of  the  league  of  nations  the  dollars  could  eafOy 
ebb  and  flow  at  Fiume,  and  that  the  economic  interests  of  t^e  citv  conld  be  mom 
easily  handled.  Certainly  the  Italian  Government,  conscious  of  its  dut>%  could  nev^r 
allow  the  usury  and  exploitation  which  the  Jugo-Slavs  readily  permit,  going  hand  to 
hand  as  it  does  with  the  corruption  of  the  governing  classes. 

Dr.  Wilson  still  gazes  at  Fiume  with  his  thumbs  turned  down.  The  wliole  Italian 
nation  yearns  for  the  redemption  of  the  Italian  city.  If  despotism  and  dotbrisn 
fihould  triumph,  we  might  have  an  exodus  from  Fitime  of  the  Italian  popolatino: 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Croats  might  eventually  find  there  only  mine  and 
desolation.  In  this  Review  it  has  already  been  said  that  Fiume  is  the' tOQchdtoDe 
of  the  Allies'  policy.  That  is  an  important  truth,  and  the  sooner  its  importauop  v 
recognized  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  allied  policy  in  their  hand*  tb* 
jsooner  shall  we  arrive  at  an  Adriatic  settlement  that  will  be  just  and  bating. 

IS  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  A  FREE   AGENT? — ^MORE  LIGHT  NEEDED  ON   A  X>AM. 

QUESTION, 

Dr.  Herron's  telegram  to  the  Italian  paper  L'Epoca  (Apr.  28)  reveals  the  eiisteace 
•of  a  secret  financial  coalition  practically  ruling  over  the  peace  conference* 

In  order  to  fully  grasp  the  importance  and  the  authentic  character  of  the  revriatinffi 
made  by  Dr.  Herron  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  know  who  Dr.  Herron  iu.  TTie  IVi* 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  (May  3)  gives  the  following  details  about  bis  pnsitioo 
And  career.     It  says: 

"Dr.  George  D.  Herron  was  appointed  in  February  last,  with  Mr.  William  A1I«> 
White,  as  the  American  delegate  to  the  proposed  conference  with  repreeientati^^  of 
the  various  Russian  parties  on  the  is! ana  of  Prinkipos.    A  publicist  and  pnofessar  of 
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political  eoonomy  well  known  in  the  United  States,  he  has  for  some  five  yean  past 
made  hie  home  in  Geneva,  whence  he  was  able  to  keep  the  American  State  Department 
and  Allied  Qovemmente  poeted  on  movements  centering  there.  About  a  year  ago 
he  publiahed  a  volume  entitled  'President  Wilson  and  World  Peace/  which,  following 
a  book  on  'The  Menace  of  Peace,'  iasued  the  year  before,  attracted  much  attention. 

**  For  eeveml  weeks  before  his  return  to  Greneva,  about  a  month  ago,  he  was  in  cloee 
conference  with  President  Wilson,  GoL  Ebuse,  and  other  members  of  the  American 
miwrinn,  as  well  as  with  'hit,  Balfour  and  the  Italian  delegation. 

''In  connection  with  the  above  dispatch  it  is  interestinjg;  to  note  that,  speaking 
in  the  Senate,  Si^or  Tittoni  protested  against  'the  substitution  for  German  hegemony 
of  other  hegemonies,  less  brutal  in  appearance,  but  just  as  tyrannical,  and  concealing 
a  formidable  plutocratic  coalition  ana  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  economic 
exploitation  of  the  wo^ld.' 

"The  theme  was  dwelt  upon  also  by  Signer  Luzzatti  and  Signer  Turail  in  the  Cham- 
ber. They  referred  to  the  enterprises  of  international  high  finance  in  the  Adriatic, 
notably  at  Fiume.  The  revelation  of  the  opposition  of  financial  magnates  to  Italian 
claims*  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Italy. '^ 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  oziiy  of  a  competent  authoril^  in 
regard  to  the  facts  with  whidi  he  deals,  but  also  of  a  man  of  high  moral  worth,  wnoee 
\*iewB  on  the  moral  side  of  the  situation  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  worthy  pf  the  utmost 
lespect. 

The  following  is  the  test  of  Dr.  Herron's  communication  to  the  Epoca: 

*'Aa  one  who  can  claim  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  present 
conflict  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  as  one  who  has  had  occasion  more  than 
once  of  acting  as  meaiator  between  the  two  parties,  I  should  like  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  a  great  injustice  is  about  to  be  done  to  Italy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pubHc, 
and  that  the  Jugo-Slav  people  as  well  as  the  Italian  people  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
hidden  behind  the  scenes  of  the  present  crisis.  I  should  like  also  to  add  that,  as  I 
can  safely  affirm,  there  were  at  least  two  occasions  when  an  imderstanding  could  have 
been  reached  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  international 
financiers  who  are  diplomatically  privileged,  who  are  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  poUcical  i|nd  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  world.  The  financial  ^up  is  trjdng  to  secure  privileges  for  the  development  of 
Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  ports,  to  eet  hold  of  all  the  lines  of  navigation  in  the 
Adriatic  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  Serbian  nation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  bring  complete  commercial  ruin  upon  Italy  and  banish  her  mercantile 
flaf  from  the  seas. 

Nor  would  the  ruin  of  her  mercantile  commerce  be  the  sole  dainage  to  be  suffered 
by  Italy  were  she  to  renounce  Fiume.  In  a  very  short  time  her  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  Rou mania  and  the  Balkans  would  be  severed.  By  refusing  to  cede 
her  eastern  port  Italy  is  at  present  struggling  for  her  own  existence  against  the  inter- 
national monopolists.  She  has  no  mines.  She  has  no  resources  to  offer  to  these 
monopolists,  while  southeastern  Europe  is  ripe  for  exploitation.  Furthermore, 
according  to  the  treatv  of  London,  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia  is  to  belong  to  Italy. 
Kine  ports  capable  oi  adequate  development  will  be  left  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Moreover, 
Italy  would  not  have  fallen  back  on  the  treaty  of  London  had  not  the  evil  influences 
at  the  back  of  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  in  Paris  aroused  her  to  intransigence.  Finally , 
to  call  in  the  principle  of  selfHdetermination  against  Italian  claims  alone  is  an  evident 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  if  one  takes  account  of  the  territorial  gains  secured  by  all  the  other 
nations  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  England  will  control  a  vast  empire 
stretching  trom  India  to  Egypt;  and  to  pass  under  English  rule  is  considered  the  oest 
fortune  that  can  be&ill  the  people  situated  between  India  and  Egvpt.  France  will 
not  only  see  her  aspirations  almost  completely  realized  in  re^rd  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hhine,  but  she  will  also  have  Syria  and  new  colonies  in  Afnca.  I  am  the  last  person 
to  object  to  what  has  been  given  to  France.  Far  from  thinking  that  France  has  got 
too  much,  1  think  that  she  has  got  too  little.  The  Valley  of  the  Saar  should  have  been 
^ven  by  full  right  of  possession  to  France,  and  French  and  Belgian  rule  should  have 
been  extended  to  the  Rhine  absolutely  and  without  impracticable  compromises. 
Poland  will  have  a  population  scarecly  one-half  of  which  is  made  up  of  Poles.  Czecho- 
slovakia will  include,  and  justly  so,  a  German  population  of  about  three  millions. 
Jugo-Sla\ia  will  have  a  large  percentage  of  people  wno  are  not  Jugo- Slavs  and  who  do 
do  not  wish  to  come  under  Serbian  rule.  But  on  account  of  reiisons  which  are  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  know  the  secret  means  which  serve  the  ends  of  international 
finance,  Italy  is  denied  territories  which,  if  granted  to  her,  would  bring  her  only  3  per 
cent  of  a  non-Italian  poptilation. 
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''As  far  as  concerns  us  Ataericaois,  gnnted  that  the  peace  oonference  has  not  far  t 
moment  been  faithful  to  the  princi^es  ol  the  President,  granted  that  one  of  the  fcmr- 
teen  points  was  genuinely  and  exActly  applied,  why  should  Italy  be  the  oAly  one  ctf 
them  all  to  be  obliged  to  apply  these  principles  to  a  very  anall  and  mixed  part  of  the 
t^Titory  whidi  she  claims,  and  thus  renomce  her  natiml  and  eeograi^dcal  Irontins* 
If  Italy  had  not  entered  the  ww  in  the  dark  days  when  die  did  enter  it,  the  cause  of 
the  Entente  wouM  hare  been  lost,  Germany  would  have  conquered  Europe,  mod  the 
whole  of  Jugo-Slavia  would  have  become  part  of  the  then  existing  Austro-HaQgaiiaD 
monarchy.  The  real  Jugo-Slavs,  like  the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  who  owe  dieir  inde^ 
pendence  to  Italy's  intervention  have  fou^t  Mainst  Italy  willi  the  greateait  bittenieK 
up  to  the  last,  up  to  the  moment  of  eigmng  the  armistice.  In  recompenee  for  what 
Italy  has  done  for  the  allied  cause,  in  recompense  for  her  half  a  million  dead  and  b«r 
million  mutilated,  and  her  exhausted  finances,  she  is  now  treated  with  incredibW 
ingratitude  and  calumniated  throughout  the  world  by  the  work  of  these  great  inteiwtB 
that  would  encompass  her  ruin.  The  greater  part  of  my  fellow  citiaens  wese  led  vo 
believe  the  opposite  of  what  I  have  declared.  But,  whatever  it  may  cost  us,  it  i» 
time  to  look  truth  in  the  face  and  to  point  out  the  true  causes  of  all  the  discoids  and 
chaos  which  are  tearing  Europe  to  pieces.  It  is  time  to  immaak  these  inflnences 
which,  subsidizing  even  the  Grovemment  of  Lenin  and  Tiotdcy,  labor  to  estebUsh  the 
power  of  autocracy,  to  wipe  out  democracy  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  and  U) 
impose  upon  the  world  the  rule  of  the  monopolists." 

So  much  for  the  declarations  made  by  a  loyal  American  citizen.  We  may  well 
ask  whether  such  a  man  would  have  taken  up  such  a  position  between  Italy  and  the 
peace  conference  had  he  not  been  sure  of  his  ground.  Let  us  now  turn  to  anothff 
quarter.  The  writer  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  who  signs  himself  "Pertinax**  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  level  headed  and  authoritative  of  French  publicists.  He 
also  is  in  a  position  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenei. 
And  he  is  a  man  whose  intc^ty  and  honor  are  recognized  everywhere  in  Fmnce. 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris  (April  28)  "Pertinax'*  published  an  article  entitled  **  \cty^ 
Autour  de  sa  Chambre."    It  ran  as  follows: 


(( 


Voyage  Autour  de  ea  Chatnbre. 


**  Yesterda^r.  as  it  was  raining  in  the  park  and  in  town,  M.  Max  Warbuig,  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  already  arrived  at  Versulles,  did  not  leave  the  Hotel  de» 
Reservoirs.  With  the  coining  week  his  active  rdle  commences.  He  paned  the  dty 
making  a  tour  of  his  room,  tluit  is  to  say,  turning  his  thoughts  in  upon  himself.  He 
summoned  from  afar  his  relatives,  hia  friends,  the  relatives  and  the  friends  of  his  reb* 
tives  and  of  his  friends.  After  several  hours  he  raised  his  head,  with  the  feeling  tbst 
he  had  reviewed  a  great  throng  of  people  and  that  he  had  heard  and  uttered  all  the 
words  that  will  be  the  leitmotiv  of  international  politics  during  the  coining  moathe 
and  the  coming  years.    He  was  very  fatigued' but  sufficiently  satisfied  with  himself. 

"M.  Max  WarbuTj^  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  M.  Warburg  A  Co.  of  fism- 
burg.  He  is  the  pnncipal  shareholder  in  the  Hamburg  American  and  German  Lloyd 
steamship  lines.  His  two  brothers,  MM.  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg,  married,  respec- 
tive!, to  the  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  (bom  at  FVsnkfoit . 
are  the  associates  of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Go.  bank  of  New  York. 
Here  we  have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  bv  America,  io 
April,  1917,  was  the  most  powerful  link  oetween  the  politicians  of  Wasfatngton  tnd 
those  of  Berlin.  When  President  Wilson  reformed  the  banldng  system  of  his  oountrr 
and  created  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  he  appointed  M.  Pau  W^buig  as  one  of  the 
directors,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  son-m-law,  Mr.  MacAdoo,  Minisler  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  been  financially  supported  by  Messrs.  Kuhn  Loeb  A  Ca  in  hu 
railway  undertakings.  M.  Jacob  ochiR  has  been  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the 
'Mutual  Society  of  German  Jews,'  which  was  linked  and  is  still  probatHy  linked  o& 
many  sides  with  high  German  circles. 

''From  1914  to  1917  this  powerful  syndicate  showed  iteelf  extraordinarily  artrre 
against  the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warbuigs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to 
have  the  interned  German  ships  acquired  bv  the  United  States.  For  a  momeDt  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  to  succeed.  In  November,  1916.  M.  Paul  Warbuig  was  re^Mosi* 
ble  for  the  famous  circular  which  recommended  the  American  banks  to  cease  giyiB2 
money  to  the  Allies.  Alx)ut  the  same  time  M.  Jacob  Schifif  founded  The  Amtricin 
Neutral  Conference  Committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bringing  sbuut 
peace  with  a  victorious  Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  ficst  time  all  the  romulai 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  anathemas  launched  against  the  old  diploiiiarv  which 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  war.    On  this  point  cansolt  tne  w\»ck 
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'How  the  Dipbmatiflts  caiued  the  War/  written  by  M.  Heubech,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Schiff  on  the  NeutnJ  Conference  Committee. 


.tapping 
ber  is  certainly  not  discouraging.* 

''It  is  evidently  only  by  the  oddest  of  chances  that  M.  Max  Warbuig  was  the  first 
to  be  sent  to  Versailles  by  the  republican  Empire.  And  it  is  by  the  oddest  of  chances 
that  the  first  to  arrive  is  not  the  first  come.'' 

The  irony  of  "Pertinax''  in  the  concluding  sentences  will  escape  nobody.  The 
only  thing  that  for  the  present  can  be  said  is  that  one  must  await  further  develop- 
ments. Though  it  would  be  foolish  to  doubt  that  a  great  financial  intrigue  is  doing 
its  beet  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  cast  doubt  on  what  Dr.  Herron  has  said  about  the  machinations  of  an 

International  Financial  Gang,"  yet  one  can  not  for  a  monemt  believe  that  the  future 
of  Europe  is  likely  to  become  a  matter  for  private  speculation  under  the  auspices  of 
responsible  political  representatives.  However,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
puolic  has  a  right  to  demand  that  more  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  whole  question. 
The  matter  can  not  remain  where  Dr.  Herron  and  Pertinax  have  left  it. 

Mr.  CoTHjx).  May  I  at  this  time  thank  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Belations  Committee?  I  know  that  I  am  not  making  a  false 
statement  or  assuming  for  myself  too  much  power  when  I  state  that 
the  Italians,  particularly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  whom  I 
hare  lived  and  come  in  close  contact,  sincerely  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  extended  to  us,  in  giving  us  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  Italians'  side. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  more  papers  that  you  want  to 
file,  will  you  please  file  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  we  may  go 
to  press  this  evening? 

Mr.  CoTiLLo.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  it  is  necessary — 
but  I  do  not  think,  with  the  exposition  that  has  been  made  to-day, 
that  you  will  require  a  brief  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  the  papers  that  you  have  filed  here 
with  the  secretary  cover  everything. 

Mr.  CoTn-LO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned.  There  will  be 
no  more  hearings.' 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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VBJDAY,  SBPTEHBBB  13, 1919. 

United  States    Senate, 

CoifMnTEE  ON  FOBEIQN   RELATIONS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  310,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cahot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Xodge  (chairman),  Brand^ee,  Fall,  Knox, 
Harding,  and  New. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt  is  to  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was 
summoned  on  the  23d  of  August,  I  Believe,  and  he  was  in  the  woods 
at  that  time,  out  of  the  reach  of  telegraph  or  telephone  or  mail,  and 
only  received  the  summons  a  few  days  ago.  He  came  at  once  to 
Washington.    That  is  the  reason  of  the  dday  in  his  hearing. 

BTATSXEVT  OF  KB.  WHLIAX  C.  BUIXITT. 

IT  The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  will  you  take  the  stand  and  ^ve  your 
full  name,  please  Jbo  the  stenographer  % 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  William  C.  Bullitt. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  native  and  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
are  vounott 

lur.  Bullitt.  I  am^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  war,  what  were  vou  engaged  in  \ 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Before  the  war  I  was  employee!  by  the  rhiladelphia 
Public  Ledger.    I  had  been  a  correspondent  for  them  in  various 

{)lace8,  and  1  had  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  in  Philadelphia 
or  a  time. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  went  abroad  for  them  as  a  correspondent  1 

Mr.  BuTxiTT.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  went  into  the  war? 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  Before^  we  went  into  the  war  I  toured  Grermany, 
Austria,  Htmgary,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  other  places,  studying  con- 
ditions there,  for  the  piurpoees  of  the  Public  Ledger 

The  Chairman.  After  we  entered  the  war,  what  did  you  do  ?  You 
came  back? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  back.  I  was  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  timet 

Mr.  Bullitt.  And  I  was  asked  to  enter  the  Department  of  State, 
to  work  in  the  Division  of  Western  European  Affairs  under  Mr. 
Grew,  in  which  my  special  province  was  to  follow  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  to  prepare  the  confidential 
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reports  of  the  department  on  Germany,  Austria,  and  Htingary — ^the 
weekly  reports — and  also  such  memoranda  on  conditions  as  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  and  others  might  call  for. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  went  to  raris  as  a  member  of  the 
staff,  after  the  armistice) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  I  was  an  employee  of  the  department  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  and  I  was  oroered  to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Paris,  Mr.  Bullitt  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  sailed  on  ihe  Oearffe  Washington,  I  went  over 
with  the  original  trip  of  the  President. 

Senator  I&ox.  And  you  were  there  continuously  how  longl 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  remamed  in  Paris  until— I  can  give  you  tne  exact 
date — I  was  ordered  to  go  on  a  special  mission  to  Berne  about  the 
first  week  of  February.    1  can  give  you  the  exact  dajie,  if  it  is  of  any 
moment. 
,  Senator  Knox.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  remained  a  week  in  Berne,  then  returned  and 
remained  in  Paris  until  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Russia. 

I  left  for  Russia  on  the  22d  of  February.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the 
entire  period  until  the  22d  of  February. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  you  went  over  on  the  original  trip  of  the 
President.    Just  to  get  these  dates  right,  when  did  you  reach  Paris  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  left  New  York  on  December  4  ana,  as  I  rexnembeTr 
we  reached  Paris  on  December  13. 

Senator  Knox.  And  you  were  there,   then,  until  you  went  U 
Berne  in  February  ? 
*  Mr.  Bullitt.  In  February. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  personal  relation  to  the  poace 
conference  and  its  work  ? 

,  Mr.  Bullitt.  When  I  first  arrived  I  was  asked  to  take  charee  of 
a  confidential  bulletin  which  was  to  be  gotten  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning.  It  was  to  be  read  by  them.  That 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  as  is  usual  with  most  things  of  the 
kind;  we  discovered  that  the  commissioners  did  not  care  to  spend 
the  time  reading  it,  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  ab(^h  tlus 
bulletin,  and  that  instead  I  should  receive  all  the  intelligence  reports 
of  military  intelligencei  of  the  State  Department,  intelligence  received 
through  aU  the  special  dispatches  of  the  ambassadors,  etc.,  in  fact 
all  the  information  that  came  in,  and  a  section  was  created  caUea 
the  Current  Intelligence  Section.  I  was  called  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Current  intelligence  Summaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  as  I  understand,  your  function  was  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  everything  that  was  going  on  in  connection 
witn  the  conference,  and  disseminate  the  news  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  peace  conference  and  the  different  bureaus? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1  was  to  report  only  to  the  commissioners. 

Senator  Knox.  Well,  but  the  essential  thing  is,  was  it  your  duij 
to  get  information  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  it  was  my  duty  to  be  in  constant  touch  with 
everyone  who  was  in  the  Amencan  delegation,  and  present  informa* 
tion  to  the  commissioners  each  morning.  I  had  20  minutes  with 
each  commissioner  each  morning. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  you  were  practicalljr  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  the  members  of  the  American  mission  t 
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Mr.  Bttlutt.  That  is  what  I  was  supposed  to  be.  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not— — 

Senator  Knox.  To  get  down  to  something  specific,  were  you 
cognizant — ^I  presume  you  were  from  what  you  say — of  the  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  the  league  of  nations  t 

Mr,  BuLLrrr.  I  was,  to  a  considerable  extent.^  I  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  it  always,  and  when  I  reached  Paris  I  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with,  notably.  Col.  House,  who  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  I  had  also  talked  with  the  President,  going  over  on  the 
George  WasMngUm,  about  it. 

Senator  Knox.  How  many  plans  were  there  for  a  league  of  nations 
that  came  under  your  observation,  and  whose  plans  were  they  t 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  There  was,  of  course,  Gen.  Smuts's  plan,  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

lifr.  Bullitt.  I  also  saw  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan,  the  first  draft  of 
which,  the  preliminary  draft  of  which,  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  that  here  ? 

Ifc.  BuLLTTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Will  you  produce  it,  please  t 

Ifc.  BuLUTT.  I  will,  sir  [producing  paper].  This  is  the  first  draft 
of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan.  This  is,  I  beUeve,  the  first  British 
proposition  which  was  sent  to  the  American  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman  t 

He  C^AmMAN.  Certainly;  it  goes  in  the  record. 

CHie  document  refeired  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Biillitt  Exhibit  No.  1,"  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

BuLUTT  ExniBrr  No.  1. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

(Plan  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil.) 

I. 

Oboanizatiok. 

The  general  treaty  setting  up  the  league  of  nations  will  explicitly  provide  for  regular 
oonferencee  between  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  contracting  powers. 

The&B  conferences  would  review  the  general  conditions  of  international  relations  and 
would  naturally  pay  special  attention  to  any  difficulty  which  might  seem  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world.  They  would  also  receive  and  as  occasion  demanded  discuss 
reports  as  to  the  work  of  any  international  administrative  or  investigating  bodies  work- 
ing under  the  League. 

These  conferences  would  constitute  the  pivot  of  the  lea^e.  They  would  be  meet- 
ings of  statement  responsible  to  their  own  sovereign  parliaments,  and  any  decisions 
taken  would  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  allied  conferences  during  the  war, 
have  to  be  unanimous. 

The  following  form  of  organization  is  suggested: 

1.  The  conference, — ^Annual  meeting  of  prune  ministers  and  foreign  secretaries  of 
British  Empire,  United  States,  I*>ance,  Italy,  Japan  and  any  other  States  recognized 
by  them  aa  great  powers.  Quadrennial  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  States  in- 
cluded in  the  league.  There  should  also  be  provision  for  the  summoning  of  special 
conferences  on  the  demand  of  any  one  of  the  great  powers  or,  if  there  were  danger  of 
an  outbreak  of  war,  of  any  member  of  the  league.  (The  composition  of  the  league  will 
be  determined  at  the  peace  conference.  Definitely  untrustworthy  and  hostile  States, 
e.  g.,  Russia,  should  the  Bolshevist  government  remain  in  power,  should  be  excluded. 
Otherwise  it  is  desirable  not  to  be  too  rigid  in  scrutinizing  qualiHcations,  since  the  small 
powers  will  in  any  case  not  exercise  any  considerable  influence.) 
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• 

,   2.  F6r  the  conduct  of  its  work  tho  interatate  conference  will  require  a  pemtftiient 

secretariat.    The  general  secretary  should  be  appointed  by  the  great  powers,  if  possible 
dioosing  a  national  of  some  other  country. 

3.  Intemalional  bodies. — ^The  secretariat  would  be  the  responsible  channel  of  oom- 
munication  between  the  interstate  conference  and  all  international  bodies  functioiiing 
under  treaties  guaranteed  by  the  league.    These  would  fall  into  three  daases: 

(a)  Judicial;  i.  e.,  the  existing  Hague  organization  with  any  additions  or  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  league. 

(b)  International  aarainistrative  bodies.  Such  as  the  sug^ted  transit  commianon 
To  oiese  would  be  added  bodies  already  formed  under  existing  treaties  (whi<^  are 
very  numerous  and  deal  with  very  important  interests,  e.  g.,  postal  union,  intomatioDal 
labor  office,  etc.). 

^e)  International  commissions  of  enquiry:  e.  g.,  commission  on  industrial  conditions 
(laoor  legislation),  African  commission,  armaments  commission. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  arrangements  guaranteed  by  or  arising?  out  of  the 
general  treaty,  there  would  probably  be  a  periodical  congress  of  delegates  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  league,  as  a  development  put  of  the  existing 
Interparliamentary  Union.  A  regular  staple  of  discussion  for  this  body  would  h^ 
afforaed  by  the  reports  of  the  interstate  conference  and  of  the  different  international 
"bodies.  The  congress  would  thus  cover  the  ground  that  is  at  present  occupied  bv  the 
periodical  Hague  Conference  and  also  the  ground  claimed  oy  the  Socudist  u&ter 
national. 

For  the  efficient  conduct  of  all  these  activities  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  central  meeting-place,  where  the  officials  and  officers  of  the  league  would 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  extratemtoriality.  Geneva  is  suggested  as  the  most  auitable 
p^ace. 

II. 

Prevention  of  Wae. 

The  covenants  for  the  fvevention  of  war  which  would  be  embodied  in  the  fsoersl 
treaty  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  until  they 
had  submitted  the  questions  at  issue  to  an  international  conference  or  an  srbitnl 
court,  and  until  the  conference  or  court  had  issued  a  report  or  handed  down  aa  award. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  with  any 
member  of  the  league  compl^nr  with  the  award  of  a  court  or  with  the  report  of  a 
conference.  For  me  purpose  of  this  clause,  the  report  of  the  conference  must  be 
unanimous,  excluding  the  litigants. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  league  would  undertake  to  r^ard  themselves,  ae  ipso  lacts, 
at  war  with  any  one  of  them  acting  contrary  to  the  above  covenants,,  and  to  take, 
jointly  and  severally,  appropriate  military,  economic  and  other  measure  against 
the  recalcitrant  State. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  to  take  similar  action,  ia 
the  sense  of  the  above  clause^  a^^ainst  any  State  not  being  a  member  of  the  league 
which  is  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  member  of  the  league  and  which  does  not  agree 
to  adopt  the  procedure  obligatory  on  members  of  the  league.  (This  is  a  stronger  pro- 
vision than  that  proposed  in  the  Phillimore  Report.) 

The  above  covenants  mark  an  advance  upon  the  practice  of  intematioilal  reiadnne 
previous  to  the  war  in  two  respects:  (1)  In  insuring;  a  necessary  period  of  delay  before 
war  can  break  out  (except  between  two  States  which  are  neither  of  them  memb«e  of 
the  league;  (2)  In  securing  public  discussion  and  probably  a  public  report  upoD 
matters  in  dispute. 

It  should  be  observed  that  even  in  cases  where  the  conference  report  is  not  unari- 
mous,  and  therefore  in  no  sense  binding,  a  majority  report  may  be  issued  and  U»i 
this  would  be  likely  to  carry  weight  with  the  public  ojsinion  of  the  States  in  the  leagi^c 

• 

Senator  Knox.  What  other  plan  do  you  know  of  boaidai  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  plan,  which  you  have  just  produced  I 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  There  were,  of  coursei  the  President's  ymrious 
proposals. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Preeideut's  original 
proposition  for  a  league  of  nations  witn  yout 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Will  you  produce  it  t 
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Mr.  Buixrrr.  I  have  this  in  two  forms.  I  happen  to  have  a  rather 
curious  document  here,  which  I  hope  may  be  returned  to  me,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  unique  copy.  It  is  the  President's  original  proposal, 
written  on  his  own  typewriter,  I  believe,  which  was  presented  to  me 
on  January  10  by  Col.  House,  with  an  inscription  on  the  top  of  it. 

Senator  Knox.  By  Col,  House  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  January  10,  1919 1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1919;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  vou  read  that  inscription  by  Col.  House. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr  (reading).  ''^For  W.  C.  Bullitt,  in  appreciation  of  jour 
help  in  an  hour  of  neea.    E.  M.  House,  January  10,  1919.'' 

Senator  ElNOX.  That  is  the  President's  original  proposal,  is  it ) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  proposal,  I  believe,  was  presented  on  January 
10 — that  is,  the  President  used  this  proposal  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
on  Januar}r  10  with  Mr.  Clemenccau,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  was  informed  of  what  it 
was  to  be  used  for  by  Col.  House.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the 
President  so  used  it  or  not;  but  this  was  the  President's  original  propo- 
sition. The  notes  on  the  side  of  it,  where  you  find  references  such  as 
'^U-21/'  were  with  reference  to  an  earlier  proposition  of  Col.  House 
to  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  thatt 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  see  itt 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did  not.  sir. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
'^Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  2"  and  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

BuLurr  Exhibit  No«  2. 

(Note  in  pendl:    For  W.  C.  Bullitt.    In  appreciation  of  your  help  in  an  hour  of 

need.    £.  M.  House,  Jan.  10/19.) 

COVENANT. 

PRXAMBLS. 

In  order  to  secure  peace,  Becurity,  and  orderly  government  by  tbo  prescription  of 
open»  JuBt,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  eetabliahment  of  the 
underatandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintonance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations 
in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  powers  signatory  to  this 
covenant  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  league 
of  natioDB. 

Articlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  signatory  powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instnunentality  of  a  body  of  delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambassa- 
dof«  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  H.  The  meetini^  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
of  ^vemment  of  H.  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  H.  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  body. 

Whenever  the  delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temporarily 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  8.,  in  which  case  the  ambassador  or  minister  to  U. 
of  the  country  in  whi(*h  the  meeting  id  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  powers  to  assist  its  representative 
In  the  body  of  delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
■eero  best  to  it,  ana  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
tegalax  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 
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Article  II. 

The  body  of  delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  powpf  xt> 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
any  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  body  of  delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  memb^-,  to 
discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  Ijing  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  league  of  nations  as  defined  in  this  covenant,  or  any  matter  likely 
to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  body  of  delegates  taken  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  covenant  ahall  be 
first  formulated  and  agreed  uipon  by  an  executive  council,  which  shall  act  either  by 
reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from  tvo 
pands,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ranking 
next  after  the  great  powers  and  the  otner  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  StatM 
(a  classification  whicn  the  bodv  of  delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  mav  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  oeing  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  le^ 
than  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers;  and  three  or  more  negative  votes  in  the 
council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  body  of  delegates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  body  of  delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
ecommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  league. 

The  executive  council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees  chosen  irom  the  body  of  delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
aualifiea  persons  outside  of  that  body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
the  international  questions  with  which  the  council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  qu6»> 
tions  likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  g:ovemments  or  agencies  which  may  he  actinfr  ai 
mandatories  of  the  league  of  nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Articlb  III. 

The  contracting  powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  x>olitical  independenos 
and  territorial  inte^tjr ;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that  such  territorial  read]  U9t- 
ments,  if  an^,  as  mav  in  the  future  become  necessary  by  reason  of  chang^es  in  present 
racial  conditions  and  aspiratioiis  Or  present  social  and  political  relationships,  pursuant 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  readjustments  as  may 
in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  be  detnatided  by  the  welfare  and 
manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  kna^  be  effected  if  a^:reeable  to  those 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in  equity  involve  material  compensati(m 
The  contracting  powers  accept  withbut  reservation  the  principle  that  the  peace  of  tb*- 
world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  political  jurisdiction  or  boundar>- 

Article  IV. 

H.  21.  The  contracting  powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 
national  obligations;  and  the  delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans  by 
which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be 
binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  governments  aignatory 
to  this  covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  powers  subscribing  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  which  this  covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolieli 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  a^r^ee  thit 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  con^t  of  militia  cr 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquin*. 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  iMt 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  body  of  delegates  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  rea*«&- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disannament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  (he 
body  of  delegates. 

The  contracting  powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  «hAll 
not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit^  and  that  there  ihiU 
be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pr> 
grammes. 
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Abticlb  V. 

H.  Itl.  The  contracUog  powen  jointly  and  seveially  agree  that,  should  disputes  or 
difficulties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  ad- 
justed by  the  ordinary  piocesses  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  f^eviously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  by  the  executive  council  of  the  body  of  delegates  or  until  there  has 
been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  executive  council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  league  of 
oations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  executive 
council. 

The  powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difiiculty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  rei^d  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which 
would«  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obli^ition,  or  as  to  anj 
allied  damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  oe  made  therefor,  if 
mica  dispute  or  diflicult\'  can  not  be  RatLsfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation,  to  submit  tde  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
icood  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
tiators,  one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  b^  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  when 
there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  of 
the  eeveral  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall  add  to  their  number  others 
of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  will 
nuffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  ca<4e  the  arbitrators  chosen  by 
the  contending  parties  can  not  a?ree  upnn  an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the 
additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  b^  the  body  of  delegates. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delates  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
a^itrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclufdve. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall,. 
however,  have  pre^'iously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  executive  council  to  take  the 
matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  council  shall  immediately  accept  the  refer- 
ence and  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  full  he  ring,,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  all  the 
facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to  secure 
a  iust  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  league  shall  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  possession  which 
in  any  way  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  executive  cotmcil 
flhall  do  everything  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  executive  council  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  execu- 
tive council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  members 
<ti  the  executive  council  to  publish  their  several  conclusions  or  recommendations; 
and  such  publication  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  art  by  either  or  any  of  the 
disputants. 

Abticlb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disrei*ard  its  covenants  under  Article  V  it 
ehall  thereby  ipso  facto  becomo  at  war  \nth  all  the  members  of  the  league,  which 
siiall  immeihately  subject  it  to  n  complete  economic  and  financial  boycott,  including 
the  severance  of  nil  trade  or  financial  rolntions,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  their  sulfjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the 

Srevcntlon,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse 
etween  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other 
State,  whether  a  member  of  the  league  of  nations  or  not. 
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It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  exeetxtive  council  of  the  body  of  delc^ita 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  meml^firs  of 
the  league  of  nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  b^^ 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  league  be  excused  from  making  any  oontributiua 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  snbiert  to 
perpetual  disarmamemt  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  eatahllAmrnt 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  of  supplementary  Article  3. 

Abticlb  VII. 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  abort  of 
war,  against  another  power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  executive  council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or  begin 
hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  diort  of  war,  in  r^^ard  to  any  dispute  which  has  been 
decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein  provided,  the 
contracting  powers  hereby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  and  inter- 
course with  that  power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  f  rontien  of  th^t 
power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  uae  any  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

AimcLB  YIII. 

H.  6, 7 , 8.  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  con- 
tractinlg  powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  league  of  nations 
and  to  all  the  powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguara  the  peace  of  nationa. 

it  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  iiati<ms 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body  of  delegates 
to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  delegates  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumoured  or  threal- 
ened,  aad  also  whenever  the  delegate  of  any  power  shall  inform  the  delegatee  tkttta 
meetmg  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  ocoanooa  m 
they  shall  frcon  time  to  time  deem  best  and  detennine. 

AsncLB  IX. 

H.  16,  17.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  contnctii^  powen 
and  a  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  the  contracting  power  involved  hereby  binds 
itsel  f  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbi* 
tration.  If  the  other  power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  deciaiaD 
or  to  arbitration,  the  contracting  power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  id  the 
body  of  delegates.  The  delegates  shall  in  such  case,  in  the  name  of  the  leesQe  of 
nations,  invite  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party  and 
to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  power  coosents  it 
is  hereby  agreed  that  tiie  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the 
submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  applicable 
to  the  dispute  both  in  favour  of  and  against  such  pow&t  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this 
covenant. 

In  case  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
delegates  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  council 
inmiediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute 
involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  contracting  powers  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  discloeed. 

Abticlb  X. 

H.  18.  If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  again^  the  concrart- 
Ing  power  by  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  hy 
arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report,  and  recommendation  by  the  executitv 
council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  conttartinc 
powers  shall  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that  Dowcr 
and  shall  also  unite  m  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  power  to  au  com- 
merce or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  anploying  jointly  any  foite  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  contracting  powers  slum  also  unisc 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  contracting  power  lugainst  whidi  hostile  action  bas 
been  taken,  combining  their  anned  forces  in  its  bethal/T 
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Abticlb  XI. 

H.  19*  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  States  not  parties  to  this  covenant,  any  contract- 
inf^  power  may  brins  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates,  who  ^all  thereupon 
teaaer  the  g3od  offices  of  the  league  of  nations  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  dicpute. 

If  one  of  the  States,  aparty  tothedispute,  shaU  ofiferand  ag^ree  to  submit  its  intO'estB 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  league  of  nations,  that 
State  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  contractingr  power.  If  no  one  of  the  States,  parties 
to  the  dispute,  shall  so  o£Fer  and  agree,  the  delegates  shall,  through  the  executive  com^ 
cil»  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to  their 
Governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Abticlb  XII. 

H.  22  Any  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  whose  govenunent  is  based  upon  tti» 
principle  of  popular  self  government,  may  apply  to  the  body  of  delej^tesfor  leav«  to 
become  a  party.  If  the  delegates  shall  reffara  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote 
the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  world,  they  may  act  favourably  on  thenpplication. 
and  their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  power  so  applying  in  all 
respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affinna- 
live  vote  of  two-thiids  ol  the  delegates. 

Abticlb  XIII. 

H.  23.  The  contracting  powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  covenant  and  con> 
vention  is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnlv  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
monts  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  league 
of  nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treatv  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obli- 
gationa. 

eunOiBMBNTABT  AOBBEKBNT8. 
I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria-Hungary, 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  league  of  nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee  with  sovereign 
right  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continued  administration  in  accordance  with  certain 
fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  tliis  reversion  and  control  shall 
exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  power. 

Theee  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  oi  these 
tenitories  by  any  State  either  within  the  league  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  of  theee  peoples  and  territories  ttie  rule  of  self-determination,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably  applied, 
and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  primarily 
upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of 
theee  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  ana  Belf-oi:ganized 
autonomy  shall  bo  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  league  of 
nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  league  of  nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
adminsitration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  oi^ganized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory:  but  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory;  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  or  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatary 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  league  in  a  special  act 
or  charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  league  complete  power  of  supervision  and  of 
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untimate  «"ontrol,  and  which  phall  also  resorvo  to  the  nooplo  of  any  such  territory  >r 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  leap:ue  for  the  redress  or  correcticni  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatary  State  or  agency,  or  for  the  Bubdtitntioo 
of  some  other  State  or  agency  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintaia 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  covenant, 
in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people  cf 
territory. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  bIuJI  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  league  itself  for  the  purpowa 
of  internal  police. 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  empires  of  AustriarHungary,  or  Turkey 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  league  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  conditioo 
that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  pieacribod 
by  the  league  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

•  As  successor  to  ^e  Empire,  the  league  of  nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  wilhoai 
right  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent  States 
arising  or  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  auty  of  condli- 
ating  and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  ol 
settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  powers  signatary  or  adherent  to  this  covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselvei 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  tbey  will 
exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  league  of  nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  conditioD 
precedent  to  their  reception  as  independent  or  autonomous  states,  to  accord  to  all 
racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial  or  w^ti^-^^ 
majority  of  their  people. 

Senator  Knox.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  rather  you  would  go 
on  and  tell  the  story  in  your  own  way.  You  see  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  ?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  history  of  the  various  proposals, 
by  whom  they  were  discussed  and  to  whom  they  were  referred,  and 
how  they  were  considered  by  others.    Do  you  see  what  I  want  I 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  E^nox.  Go  on  and  tell  it  in  your  own  way. 

tir.  Bullitt.  There  are  slight  changes  in  the  printing  of  the  presi- 
dent's first  proposal,  and  the  first  proposal  here,  because  of  curious 
spelling  in  places  in  the  original  of  the  proposal,  I  have  here  a 
first  printing  of  it,  which  you  would  perhaps  prefer  to  have. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  will  put  them  both  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Of  course  Mr.  Bullitt  will  be  expecting  to  have  those 
documente  back. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  know  that  the  print  is  accurately  printed 
from  that,  perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  these  papeis,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  doubt  if  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it,  anyway,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
put  them  both  in. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  here  three  drafts  of  American  projects,  but 
what  I  beUeve  was  the  first  American  draft  is  this,  fhis  was  tli0 
first  printing  [indicating].    This^  sir,  is  another  proposaL 
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(The  rainted  copy  of  the  first  proposal  above  referred  to,  marked 
'Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  3,"  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

BuLLRT  Exhibit  No.  3. 

coVbnamt. 

prbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  peace,  security,  and  orderly  government  by  the  prescription  of 
open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  betveen  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations 
in  tlie  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers  signatory  to  this 
corenent  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Ahticlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of.  a  Bod^  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetinjgs  of  the  Body  of  Delegates -shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  U.  cdiall- 
be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Bod^. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarily at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  11.  of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  helji  tfiall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro 
tempore* 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  ro  its 
reg:ular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

AsncLB  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  repiort  upon 
anv  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member,  to 
discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  aeem  best,  any  matter  lying  witnin 
the  iiuisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  Covenant 
shall  be  first  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act 
either  by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representa- 
tive0  of 'the  Great  Powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation 
from  two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States 
ranking  next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor 
States  (a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but 
one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative 
votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  l^cretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
qualified  persons  outside  of  that  Bod^r,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consiaeration 
of  the  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  nave  to  deal,  or  of  ques- 
tions likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  of  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices 
of  the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting 
as  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Articlb  III. 

The  Gontractmg  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independexics 
and  territorial  integrity;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that  such  territoml 
readjustments,  if  Buy,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in 
present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political  relationships, 
pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  readjuBtinentB 
as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare 
and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  chants  may  in  equity  involve  material  compensation. 
The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the  .peace  d 
the  world  ia  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  Political  juriedictioa  or 
boundary. 

Articls  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and  waii^ 
tenance  of  peace  will  reqmre  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  of  common  action  of  intomattonal 
obligations;  and  the  Delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans  by  which  such 
A  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be  binding  when, 
and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Governments  signatory  to  this 
Covenant. 

As  the'  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Trsst^r  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  Ibat 
thoir-future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry. 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  lut 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  eauipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasoa- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laia  down  in  the  programme  of  diaannament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  i^xceeded  without  the  penniaskm  ef  the 
Body  of  Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  diaD 
not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  thefe  sfaall 
be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  <*  Ba\*al 
programmes. 

Abticls  v. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that,  should  disputes  or  diffiml- 
ties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adjusted 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  rasort  to  asnned  force 
without  previously  submittinj;  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arfattratioa 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there  h« 
been  an  award  oy  the  arbitrators  or  a  dec  imon  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resert  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  cf 
Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  dedsioo  o£  the  Executive 
Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  mee  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  qnestun 
of  the  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  inter]^tation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obli^tion,  or  as  to  Skny  al- 
leged damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  il 
such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  proceaaes  of 
negotiation,  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  oat  in  foil 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  refierred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  Uie  disptite,  when 
there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tinrd  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  ol 
the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall  add  to  their  number  othen 
of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  wfanch  viU 
suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitraton  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  .contending  parties.  In  case  the  arhiliaton 
chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional  arbitrator  or  artu- 
trators,  Uie  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Body  ot 
Delegates. 
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On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitraton  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  thiee^fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitratofs 
was  ananimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitratore  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive.  Hp   19 

When  any  decision' of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  diall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

^If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
the  matter  under  conidderation  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference 
and  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  all  the  facts 
involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  wise 
and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to  secure  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  possession  which 
in  an3^  way  bears  upon  tne  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  ana  the  Executive 
Council  shall  do  every  thing  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should 
the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  their  several  conclusions  or  recommen- 
dations; and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or 
any  of  the  disputants. 

AsnciiB  VI, 

Should  any  contracting  Power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it 
■hall  thereby  ip^  facto  become  at  war  with  all  the  members  of  the  League,  which  shall 
immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic  and  financial  boj^cott,  including  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercouree  between 
their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention, 
BO  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commorial,  or  personal  intercourpe  between  the 
subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  cape  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
Le^rue  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  adviee,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subject  to 
perpetual  disarmament  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establiidiment 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  Supplementary  Article  3. 

abticlb  vn. 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  anv  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing 
the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and 
to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object 

Articlb  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reeerve  the  right  1o  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 
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It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  tlie  friendl};  right  of  each  of  the  natiaD 
Bignator^r  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the' Body  of  Deleisatn 
to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Delates  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  threat- 
ened, and  also  whenever  the  Del^;ate  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Delegates  tbat 
a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occaaioof't* 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contractiiig  Powers  and  Power 
not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds  itself  U 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  arbitration 
If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decuion  or  to  arbi- 
tration, the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Body  o< 
Delegates.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party  and  to  submit 
its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  Power  consents  it  ia  herebv 
afireed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the  submin^m 
of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  applicable  to  the  dispute 
both  in  favour  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  CovenanL 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Delegates  to  become  ad.noc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council 
immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  di^uu 
involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting  Powers  as  may  seein 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Articlb  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  b^gun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  a^nst  the  Contractiss 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispnte  hy 
arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  repart  and  recommendation  by  the  ExecotiTe 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  ContncCiiv 
Powers  shall  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that  Power  aod 
shall  also  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  all  commerct 
or  intercQurse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  employing  jointly  any  force  that  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powers  shall  alao  unite  ia 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against  which  hostile  action  bm 
been  taken,  combining  their  armed  forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Cootractiu: 
'  Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delogates,  who  shall  thaeupos 
tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  wi^  a  view  to  the  peaceable'aettle^ 
ment  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interan 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nadona,  tbii 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  tne  states, jpartieB  u 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Execumv 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  tr 
their  govemmente  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 

Articlb  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  principb 
of  popular  self-government,  mav  apply  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  beooec 
a  party.  If  the  Delegates  shall  regard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  t^ 
peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  may  act  favourably  on  the  appr' 
their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power  so  applving  in  aU . ._, 
a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affirmative 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 
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Articlb  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  eeverally  agree  that  the  p^resent  Covenant  and  Conven- 
tion ia  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligaticns  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
mentfl  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  snail,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
obligations. 

RTTFPLSMBNTAST  AORBSMBNT8. 

I. 

In  respect  to  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria-Hunsary , 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee  with 
sovereign  right  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continued  administration  in  accordance 
with  certain  fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  con- 
trol shall  exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  Lea^e  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  Uie 
future  government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination,  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  tneir  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pn- 
miuily  upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

XL 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of 
theee  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self-organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  tiie  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  aeent  or  mandatory ;  but  whenever  or  where- 
ever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

Ill, 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  manda- 
tary State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  League  in  a  special 
Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  league  complete  power  of  supervision  and 
of  intimate  control,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatary  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution 
of  some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nant, in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people 
or  territory. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League  itself  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  police. 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  Empires  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  Turkey 
diall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condi- 
tion that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  cozuorm  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  I^eague  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  success  to  the  Empires,  the  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  with- 
out right  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  irUer  se  of  all  new  independent 
States  arising  or  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of 
conciliating  and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 
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V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  thenuehrei 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  o!  labour  for  all  thorn 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  en^ged  in  manual  labour  and  that  tfaej 
will  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy 
and  like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  their  reco^ition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  to  accord  to 
fldl  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the  same 
treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial  or  nationiJ 
majority  of  their  people. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  is  another  proposal.  After  the  first  proposal 
was  printed,  it  was  tiimed  over  to  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller  ana  Mr. 
Gordon  Auchincloss,  who  acted  as  international  law  advisers.  Mr. 
Auchincloss  was  also  Col.  House's  secretary.  They  prepared  this 
document,  which  contains  their  advice,  comments^  and  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  after  the  President's  draft  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  Miller  and  Auchincloss  made  comments  and  sug- 
gestion ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  That  should  be  identified,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  was  marked  Tby  the  reporter 
''Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  4,"  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  m 
follows:) 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  those  so  indicated  or  separated  as  to 
show  what  sug&;ested  changes  Mr.  Auchindoss  made  and  what 
suggestions  Mr.  Miller  made  ? 

Mr,  BuLLnr.  Oh,  no;  they  were  prepared  in  conjunction.  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  were  law  partoers  in  New  x  ork,  and  they 
acted  in  close  cooperation  in  everything  in  Paris,  and  I  could  not  sav, 
.at  all,  which  was  Mr.  Auchincloss's  work  and  wnich  was  Mr.  \G]ler^s. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Mr.  Hirst  collaborated  also,  did  he  not? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  Who  ? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Mr.  Hirst. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  never  heard  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  Englishman. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  An  English  international  law  expef  t. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Did  you  say  you  put  in  the  Smuts  plan  also  'i 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  not  put  it  in.     I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  then,  after  his  discussions,  I  believe, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  French  and  British  Governments,  took  his 
original  proposal  and  made  certain  changes  in  it.  This  is  the  original 
of  that  document,  also.  It  was  also  presented  to  me  by  Col.  House, 
and  has  the  President's  own  changes  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  it. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  dilapidated. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  be  very  careful  of  these  papers. 
None  of  these  papers  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Printing  Office,  but  copies 
of  them  sent. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  was  marked  '' Bullitt  Exhibit  Xo. 
5  ";  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

Bullitt  ExHiBrr  No.  5« 
(Seal:  Woodrow  Wilson) 

goybnant. 

Pbbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  international  pesice  and  security,  and  ogdofly  govegameal  hy  ih» 
prescription  of  open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  thie'finn 
establishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  coodoct 

-  among  governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  iustice  and  a  scrupuloos  roflpcct  for 
aU  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  on^anized  peoples  with  one  another,  owf  tr. 

*  order  to  promote  international  cooperation^  the  Powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  ssd 
agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  oi  Nations. 

Articlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  ayoemont  eovennni 
shall  be  affected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  sSbaU  con- 
sist of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetLu^  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall 
be  held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  ACEairs  of  H.  «hal] 
be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temponrilr 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  wnich  case  the  Ambassador  or  Miwtwyy  to  li. 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  temper? 

It  shall  be  the  privil^e  of  any  bf  the  contracting  Powen  to  assist  its  represena- 
tive  in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  tk*i 
may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  raprosematb'^ 
.  for  its  regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 
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Abtiglb  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  mav  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  anv  matters  that  lie  witiiin  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  denned  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exerciBe  of  the  functions  and  powers  mnted  to  them  under  the  Covenant  shall 
be  &fs^  formulated  and  agreed  up^on  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either 
bv  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  rej^resentatives 
of  the  Great  Powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from  two 
panels,  one  of  which  snail  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ranking 
next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States 
(a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  less 
than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative  votes  in 
the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  tho  Body  of  Dologatoo  upon  the  rocom 
mondfttiwhel  the  Executive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may  ap- 
point joint  conmiittees.  chosen  irom  the  JBody  of  Del^ates  or  consisting  of  spepally 
Sualified  persons  outsiae  of  that  Body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
le  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  ahall  also  take  tne  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  man- 
datories of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Articlb  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  as  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between  them 
that  such  territorial  r^justments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by 
reason  of  changes  in  present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and 
political  relationships,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such 
territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates  be 
demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be 
effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  State  from  which  the  territory  is  separated 
or  to  vMch  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  chan^  may  in  equity  involve  material  com- 
pensation. The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  ia  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  Political  jurisdiction 
or  boundary^ 

Artiole  IV. 

The  Contracting  Fbwers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  pMce  willre^uire  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
<x>naiBtent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  conmion  action  of  mter- 
nation  obligations;  and  the  Doleeatoo  mo  Executive  Council  is  directed  to  formulate 
At  once  plans  by  which  such  a  reofuction  may  be  brought  about.  The  phm  so  formn- 
iafed  shall  be  binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernments signatory  to  this  Covenant. 

As  the  basLs  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agroements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paramph. 

The  Boay  of  Doiogatos  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
an4  action  of  the  several  governments  what  direct  militaxy  equipment  and  armament 
is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme 
of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the 
permiBBion  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 
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The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactured  hy  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro  - 

grammes. 

Articlbs  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  ame  that,  should  disputes  or  ditti- 
cutties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adiustcd 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  wOl  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  forrt? 
without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  aibitni- 
tlon  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delei^ates  or  until  th<*re 
has  been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council*  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  ^e  League  of 
National  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Exocntire 
Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  anv  qoeftioii 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty^  as  to  any  )act  which 
would,  if  established;  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor, 
if  such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  prorewei* 
of  negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in 
full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  aihi- 
trators,  one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute/rom  onMk 
their  oum  nationals^  when  there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tnird  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one 'arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited 
to  the  number  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  eve 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Body  of  Dclogatco  Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  mav  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator? 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delec^tes  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall. 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitratxtrs  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  bindhuf 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  Uxe  any  reason  it  should  prove  imprcu'ticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dilute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  takf^ 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  qpch  me(uatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
may  deem  wise  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Coimcil  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and  give  notioe  to  the  clhe> 
party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  hearing,  inTts- 
tieation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  otmom  »oon  <u  pomibU  make  pmbUr 
^1  the  facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendatioDS  as  it  say 
deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculaled  to 
secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  ol  the  LoMgue  shall  plaos  ac 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  tbnr 
possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and 
the  Executive  Council  shall  do  evervthing  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  oca- 
dliation  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  ExecntiTe 
Coundl  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  bindisg 
verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  oonduMon,  il  shaU  be 
the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  pumish  their  eeveial  condu- 
sions  or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regaitM  as  an  mn» 
friendly  act  by  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  award  by  orhitratorB  and  every  decinon  by  the  Exeeutixe  CmmeU  uwm  a  vmi 
in  dispute  between  Statee  muet  be  rewkred  witkin  twelve  monthe  (rfterfonmCr0nmce. 
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ArT1C!I.B  VI. 

Should  any  oontractiiig  Power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V, 
it  shall  thereby  ipeo  facto  become  at  war  with  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
againat  all  the  members  of  the  League^  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial 
relatiiHis,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects 
of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial, 
commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  suojects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  oi  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  Leafi:ue  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  tne  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  sublect  to 
pcfpotual  diottFiftment  ond-te  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  estabhsnnient 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  Supplementary  Article  IV. 

Abticlb  VII. 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  <^ 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
contideration  by  the  Executive  Coancil  as  herein  provided,  or  shaU  declare  war  or 
begin  hoetilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  rowers  hereby  bind  thcmoclvoe  engage  not  only  to  cease 
all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and 
donng"  the  frontiers  of  that  Powev  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the 
world  and  to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Article  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delet^tes 
or  of  the  Executwe  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb 
international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whenever  the  Delegate  of  any  Pbwer  shall 
inform  the  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegate  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and  a 
Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to 
arbitration.  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision 
or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Body  of  Delcgftt-OQ  Executive  Couivnl.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name 
of  tlie  League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party  and  to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that 
Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and 
applicable  to  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all 
respects  applicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it 
were  a  party  to  this  Covenant, 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Delogotoo  Executive  Cmincil  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and 
merits  of  the  dispute  involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 
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Artiolb  X. 

If  hoetiUties  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  Contncdiig 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  Uie  dispute 
by  arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  til^e  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contractiiig 
Powers  skatt  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  conmierce  and  conununication  with  that 
Power  and  shaU  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to 
all  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  employiikg  jointly  aoy 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powers 
shf^  also  undertake  to  imite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power 
against  which  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  combining  and  to  combine  their  aimed 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contractii^ 
Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Couneu[ 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  uie  states,  parties  to 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Del^ates  shall,  throu^  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  ta 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 

Article  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  eovemment  ia  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to  the  Bod^  of  Delegates  for  leave 
to  become  a  party.  If  the  Del^ates  shall  re&grd  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  eaay  shall  act  favourably 
on  the  application,  and  their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power 
so  applying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Del^ates. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  Present  Covenant  and  Convention 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engagements 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
obligations. 

Supplementary  Agreements. 

I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominioo 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  shall  be  r^arded  as  the  residuanr 
trustee  with  dovcj cign  right  of  ultimate  diopooal  of  contiaueft  yifA  the  right  of  overtignt 
or  administration  in  accordance  with  certain  fimdamental  principles  hereinafter  set 
fordi;  and  tibis  reversion  and  control  shall  exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation 
on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  tho  Tjeague  or  outside  of  it»  and  that  in  the 
future  government  oi  these  peoples  and  toriitories  the  rule  of  i<elf-determination  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  their  form  oi  gjovernment,  shall  be  lairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  ha^ed  pri- 
marily upon  the  well  considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessary  in  respert  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  ana  odf-orRmnized 
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autonomy  shall  he  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory;  but  whenever  or  wher- 
ever poseible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandator^'  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authorit>'.  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercwed  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  Loogno  Eiccfitive  Cottn^ 
cil  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  Les^e  complete  power  of 
supervision  and  of  intimate  coRteel,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any 
such  territory'  or  governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress 
or  correction  of  any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  or  for 
the  substitution  of  some  other  State  or  a^encv,  as  mandatory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this 
Covenant,  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such 
people  or  territoiy. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force,  native  or  others  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  may  be  put  to  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
under  the  mandate^  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  borne  by  the  resources  of  the  people  or  territory 
under  its  charge  upon  a  fair  basis  of  assessment  and  charge^  shall  be  borne  by  the  several 
signatory  Powers^  their  several  contributions  being  assessed  and  determined  by  the  Execu^ 
live  Council  in  proportion  to  their  several  national  budgets,  unless  the  mandatory  State 
or  agency  is  wUiing  itself  to  bear  the  excess  costs;  and  in  all  oases  the  expenditures  of  the 
mandatory  Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the  mandate  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
authorization  of  the  League. 

The  object  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the  part  of  the  League  of 
Natums  &hall  be  to  buUd  uv  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out  of  tne  people  or  territory 
under  its  guardianship  apolitical  unit  which  can  take  charge  of  its  own  affairs,  determine 
its  own  connections,  ana  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League  may  at  any  time  release 
such  a  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  arid  consent  to  its  being  set  up  as  an  independent 
unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  petition 
the  League  to  take  sueh  action,  and  upon  such  petition  beinp  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  League  to  take  the  petition  under  full  and  friendly  consideration  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  territory  in  question  in  view  of  all  Uie  circum^ 
stances  of  their  situation  and  development, 

IV. 

No  new  State  arioing  op  cf eatod  from  the  old  Empif o  of  Austriii  Hungngy,  of  Tufkoy 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condition 
that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Ao  oucoeoDor  to  the  Empijo,  The  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and 
without  ri^ht  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent 
States  arising  or  created^  out  of  the  Empifo,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfill  the  duty  of 
conciliating  and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they 
will  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar 
policy  and  like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  and  the 
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Executive  Council  shall  exact  of  all  States  seeking  admission  to  the  League  of  NtUioiu  the 
promise f  to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  )uriadiction» 
exactly  the  same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  £act,  that  is  accorded  the 
racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VIL 

Recognizing  religious  persecution  and  intolerant  as  fertile  sources  of  war,  the  Pourrt 
signatory  hereto  agree^  and  the  League  of  Nations  shall  exact  from  aU  new  Stales  and  all 
States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise,  that  they  will  make  ru)  law  prohibiting  or  intfr- 
fering  with  the -free  exercise  of  religion,  and  ^hU  they  wUl  in  no  wa^  discriminaU,  eitkr 
in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed,  reUgion,  or  beiief  whost 
practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

VIIL 

The  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial  waters  having  been  defined 
by  international  convention,  it  is  hereby  agreed -and  declared  as  a  fundamental  covenani 
that  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  snail  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any  partindar 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitAons  thus  established;  but  that  it  shall  be  the  nght  of  thi 
League  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  close  the  seas  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  a  particular  Power  or  particular  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  enforctTig  tht 
international  covenants  here  entered  into, 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  a^eed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  that  no  treattf  eniend 
into  bp  them,  either  singly  or  jointly,  shall  be  regarded  as  vaHd,  binding,  or  operatiw 
until  it  sficdl  have  been  published  and  made  known  to  all  the  other  signatones, 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  6y  the  signatory  Powers  that  in  iheir  Jisosl  and 
economic  regulations  and  poUey  no  discrimination  shall  he  made  between  one  nation  9sd 
another  among  those  with  wihich  they  have  commercial  and  financial  deaUn^B, 

Mr.  BuxjJTT.  I  then  have  the  first  printing  of  the  President's 
second  proposal,  which  was  simply  a  printing  of  the  chaiiges  aa 
indicated  by  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  That  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  does  not,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  that  in  the  record  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  conunittee  I  shall  be  greatlj 
obliged  if  I  could  keep  the  original  of  this,  as  the  original  is  somewhat 
dilapidated. 

Senator  K^  x.  If  they  are  just  the  same,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  all  the  changes) 

Mr,  Bullitt.  I  believe  they  have,  but  I  shall  leave  it  entirety  is 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  of  course. 

Senator  Knox.  Senator  Brandegee  thinhs  it  would  be  better  toi 
us  to  retain  possession  of  it.  We  will  be  very  careful  of  it,  and  see 
that  you  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  ''Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  6'* 
and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

BuLMTT  Exhibit  No.  6. 

COYSKANT. 
PrBAKBIiB. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  securi^  by  the  preacription  of  open 
just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nationS)  by  the  firm  eetablishment  of  the  UDder- 
standings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govemmeBls,  a^ 
by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulouB  respect  for  ail  treaty  obli^^tiooe  ifi 
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the  dealings  of  oijcanized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promote  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  rowers  signatory  to  this  covenant  and  agreement  jointly 
and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Articlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  covenant  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambassa* 
dors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  b e  held  at  the  seat 
ofgovemment  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Body. 

\^^enever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarilv  at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S. ,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  H.  of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro 
tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it.  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

Abticlb  II. 

The  Body  of  Dele^tes  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  comnuttees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  anv  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  I  est,  any  matter  lying  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  denned  in  this  covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercises  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  Covenant 
shall  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either 
bv  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from 
two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  rank- 
ing next  alter  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor 
States  (a  classification  which  Uie  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these.-panels  as  will  be 
but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  tiie  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative 
votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

Ail  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Council,  except  those 
adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct  powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Lelegates 
themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of  recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of 
the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
apfxnnt  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  conaiBting  of  specially 

auaUfied  persons  outside  of  that  Bodv,  for  the  study  and  systematic  coimideration  of 
le  international  questions  with  whicn  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the  necea- 
sary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  man* 
datories  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Articlb  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territoria!  integrity  as  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between 
them  tJiat  suclf  territorial  readjustments,  if  anv,  as  may  in  the  future  become  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  chaneea  in  present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social 
and  political  relationships,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  seli-determination,  and  also 
such  territorial  readjustments  a^  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  1  ele- 
gates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manliest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  States  from  which  the  territory 
is  separated  or  to  which  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  iu  equity  involve 
material  compensation.  The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reser^'ation  the 
principle  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  cd 
rolitiral  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 
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Abticlb  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  prinaple  that  the  establishment  and  maio- 
tenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  «kfety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 
national  obligations;  and  the  Executive  Council  is  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plana 
by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be.  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be 
bmdiDg  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Govenunents  signatory 
to  this  Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribuig  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
tlieir  future  forces  of  defense  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  exp^  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  witih  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

■  The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  actiofn  of  the 
teveral  governments  what  direct  military  eauipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laia  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament; 
and  these  hmits,  when  adopted,  diall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
Body  of  Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  mimitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactiu^  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  &udJc  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 

Article  V. 

• 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that  should  disputes  or  diffi* 
culties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adjusted 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  foroe 
without  previously  submittii:^  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbi- 
tration or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there 
has  been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council;  and 
that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League 
T)f  Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dist^ute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  the  law  of  nations,  with  re^d  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  {act  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obiisation,  or  as  to  anv 
allied  damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  \i 
such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  from  out- 
side their  own  nations,  when  there  are  but  two  such  jMurties,  and  the  third  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limit^l 
to  the  number  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  decioing  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  caee 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  ol  the  amtratoni 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Dele^tes  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  abail 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  wnom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  tak«r 
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the  matter  under  ooxuideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
may  deem  wise  in  the  cinmmstances.  The  Coimcil  shall  immediately  accept  the 
reference  and  give  notice  to  the  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  and  as  soon  as 
possible  make  public  all  uie  facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  contro* 
versy  and  calculated  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the 
League  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information 
that  may  be  in  their  possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the 
controversy;  and  the  Executive  Council  snail  do  everytning  in  its  power  by  way  of 
mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force 
of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion, 
it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  their 
several  conclusions  or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  award  by  arbitrators  and  every  decision  bjr  the  Executive  Council  upon  a 
matter  m  dispute  oetwecn  States  must  be  rendered  within  twelve  months  after  formal 
reference. 

Article  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it 
shall  thereby  ip90  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the 
membeiB  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediatelv  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic 
and  financial  bovcott,  including  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the 
subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think 
best,  that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contri- 
bution to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  provided  for  new  States  under  the 
ternoB  Supplementuy  Article  IV. 

Article  VII. 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Ebcecutive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
b^in  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  rowers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers 
of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  obje.ct. 

Article  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  effecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  dienatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agfreed  to  be  the  friendly  ri^ht  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Dele- 
gates or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten 
to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whether 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whether  the  Delegates  of  any  Power  shall 
inform  the  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasion» 
afi  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 
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Abticlb  IX. 

In  the  event  of  &  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contmcting  Powen  snd  t 
Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involv^  hereby  biDds 
itself  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  iudicial  decision  or  t^ 
arbitration.  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  de- 
cision or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  atteutioo 
of  the  Executive  Councp.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  ol  the 
League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  i>arty  to  this  Covenant  to  become  ad  Kx 
a  party  and  to  submit  its  tane  to  judicial  decision  or  to  urbitcation,  SEod  if  that  Pow 
consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable 
to  the  submission  of  (usputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  Btall  be  in  all  i—pinjti  ap- 
plicable to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  to  thi5 
tJovenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  ol 
the  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Council  immediately  to  institi^te  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  cl 
the  dispute  involved  and  to  recommend  such  joiat  action  b^  the  Contiacting  Povcn 
as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Article  X. 

If  hostib'ties  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  a^inst  the  Contxactiiii 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitration  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contiart- 
ing  Powers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that 
Power  and  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  all 
commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  employ  jointly  any  toict 
ihekt  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powers  also  under- 
take to  unite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against  which 
hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed  lorcee  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  atates  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Gontnctin 
Power  may  bring  tne  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Del^^ates  or  the  Executive  Goondl 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  Les^e  of  Nations  with  a  view  tr 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

It  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interedv 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  Leaeue  of  Nations,  chu 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states*  paitis 
to  the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  throngh  the  Exeotnve 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  sucn  action  and  make  such  recommendatifoa  tr 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  diijKni 

Article  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  eovemment  is  based  upon  tk 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to  the  Body  of  Del^ates  for  \mxf 
to  become  a  party.  If  the  Delegates  shall  TC«Mrd  the  grantmg  thereof  as  likely  u- 
promote  the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably  on  tk 
application,  and  their  favorable  action  shall  operate  to  constitate  the  Power  so  app^v* 
ing  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  diall  lequiW 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 

Abticlb  XIII, 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  asree  that  the  present  Covenant  and  ConventioK 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  ooligations  inur  m  which  are  inconostent  wi 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  Mtgs^emeDt* 
inconsiBtent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League  c 
Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  partv  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any  ixmv 
obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  Utd  dur; 
of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligaikoa 
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SUPPUCMBNTART  A0BBSMBNI8. 

I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  beloneed  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary^ and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  undfer  the  dominion  of 
the  German  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee 
with  the  ru;ht  of  oversight  or  administration  in  accordance  with  certain  fimdamental 
principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall  exclude  all  rights 
or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  me  rule  of  self-determination,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  g:)vemea  to  their  form  of  gDvemment,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  aiithority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessaiv  in  respect  of 
these  p3ople3  or  territories  other  thin  their  own  self-determined  and  salf-oiganized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  functions  of  and  shill  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  ii^tate  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory;  but  whenever  or 
wherever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  Executive  Council 
in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  super- 
vision, and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  govern- 
mental unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of  any 
breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution  of 
some  Gther  State  or  agency,  as  mandatory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nant, in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people 
or  tcfritDry. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  forcei,  native  or  other,  m  excess  of  definite,  standards  laid  down  by  the  League 
itsdt  ibr  the  purpposes  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  may  be  put  to  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  under  the  mandate,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  borne  by  the  resources  of  the 
people  or  territory  under  its  cliarge  upon  a  udr  basis  of  assessment  and  charge,  shall  be 
Dorne  by  the  several  signatory  Powers,  their  several  contributions  bein^  assessed  and 
determined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  porportion  to  their  several  national  budgets, 
unless  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  is  wilhng  itself  to  bear  the  excess  costs;  and  in 
all  cases  the  expenditures  of  the  mandatory  Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mandate  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  authorization  of  the  League. 

The  object  of  all  such  tutelan*  oversight  and  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out  of  the  people 
or  territory  under  its  guardianship  a  political  unit  which  can  take  charge  of  its  own 
own  affairs,  determine  its  own  connections,  and  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League 
may  at  any  time  release  such  a  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its 
being  set  up  as  an  independent  unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  any 
people  or  territory  to  petition  the  League  to  take  such  action,  and  upon  such  petition 
being  made  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  League  to  take  the  petition  under  full  and 
friendly  consideration  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or 
territory  in  question  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  develop- 
ment. 

IV. 

No  new  State  shall  be  recognired  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership 
except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform 
to  standards  prescribed  by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 
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The  League  of  Nationfi  is  empowered,  directly  and  without  ri^ht  of  delegation,  to 
watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent  States  arudng  or  created  and 
shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  conciliating  and  composing  differences  between 
them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  thev  will  themselvei 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  all  thoM 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  that  they  will 
exert  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  rec^uire  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  recoefnition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States  and  the  Executi\  e 
Council  shall  exact  of  all  States  seeking  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  the  promise, 
to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictioDs  exactly 
the  same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  rarisd 
or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizing  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources  of  war,  the 
Powers  signatory  hereto  agree,  and  the  League  of  Nations  shall  exact  from  all  nev 
States  and  all  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise,  that  thev  will  make  no  law 
prohibiting  or  interferi,ng  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  in  no 
way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  anv  paiticttlar 
creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  <w 
public  morals. 

VIII. 

The  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  hi^h  seas  outside  territorial  waters  ha\Hng  been 
defined  by  international  convention,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental 
covenant  that  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  establishea;  but  that  it  shall  he 
the  right  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  close 
the  seas  in  whole  or  in  part  against  a  particular  Power  or  particular  Powers  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  enforcing  the  international  covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  herebv  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  that  no  treaty 
entered  into  by  them,  either  singly  or  jointly,  shall  be  regarded  as  valid,  bindiiur.  '^ 
operative  until  it  shall  have  been  published  and  made  known  to  all  the  other  sign*- 
tories. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  a^eed  by  the  signatory  Powers  that  in  their  fiscal  and 
economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  between  one  nation 
and  another  among  those  with  which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 

Senator  Knox.  These  various  drafts,  as  I  understand^  after  dis- 
cussion, were  rejected? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  When  I  left  for  Berne  this  second  proposal  of  the 
President  was  under  discussion.  When  I  returned  a  week  later  it 
had  been  entirely  discarded.  Why  it  was  discarded  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  not  present  during  those  discussions,  and  I  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  matter.  The  President's  draft  was  entirely  discarded  and 
the  following  draft  was,  I  believe,  the  basis  of  discussion  wh&i  I 
returned  from  Berne. 

(The  document  last  above  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenog- 
rapher ''Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  7.") 
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Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  7. 

covbkant. 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations 
not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable 
relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  estabbshment  of  the  understandii^  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  eovemments,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligationB  in  the  dealings  of  organized 
peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promote  international  cooperation^  the 
Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  J. 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  throi^h  the  instrumentality  of  meetings  of  Delegates  representing  the 
n.  C.  P.,  of  meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an  Executive  Council  representing 
the  States  more  immediately  concerned  in  tlie  matters  under  discussion,  ana  of  a  per* 
manent  international  Secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  capital  of  the  Lea;rue 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  from  tiifie  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the  sphere  of  the  League. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  League  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  two  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  H.  C.  P. 

An  ambassador  or  minister  of  one  of  the  H.  C.  P.  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  its 
representative. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  including  the  ap* 
pointment  of  committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
Body  of  Delegates  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  the  meeting. 

Article  III. 

Thexepresentatives  of  the  States  members  of  the  League  directly  affected  by  matters 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  will  meet  as  an  Executive  Council  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  directly  affected  by  all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  to  any  Power  whose  interests  are  directly  affected,  and  no 
decision  taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  a  Stat%  which  w&^  not  invited  to  be 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

Such  meetings  will  be  held  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision  at  the  capital  of  the  League,  and  any  matter  affecting  the  interests'of  the 
Lea^e  or  relating  to  matters  within  its  sphere  of  action  or  likely  to  affect  tlie  peace 
of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with. 

Article  IV. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at  ,  whicl^ 

shall  constitute  the  capital  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  imder  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  League  by  whom  they  shall  be  appointed. 

The  Chancellor  shall  act  as  Sec  retary  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  members  of  the  Leaguef 
in  accordance  with  the  dietribution  among  members  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  expensea 
of  the  International  Postal  Tnion. 

Article  V. 

Representatives  of  the  H.  0.  P.  and  officials  of  the  League  when  engaged  on  thci 
business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its 
meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 
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Articlb  VI. 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States  who  are  not  signatories  of  this  Covenant  requiret 
the  assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  except  on  condition  that  its  militaiy  and 
naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  by  the  League  in 
respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Article  VII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  ag^csagion  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States  members  of  the 
League. 

Articlb  VIII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  recognize  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con^stent  with  domestic  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  oblif^iktions;  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shal  I  also  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military  service  and  the  substituticn  therefor  of 
forces  enrolled  upon  a  voluntary  basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipment 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  H.  C.  P.  further  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  aa  to  all 
national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  programmes. 

Article  IX. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  or  not, 
is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the  H.  C.  P.  reserve  the  rij^it 
to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  saf^uard  the  peac« 
of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendlv  riQ:ht  of  each  of  the  H.  0.  P 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Bodv  of  Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any 
circumstances  anywhere  which  tnreaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Article  X. 

The  H.  C.  P.  'iu<ree  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy^  they  will  in  no  case  rceort  to  anned 
force  without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  bv  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
thev  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  Uie  League 
wliich  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  d  the 
Executive  Council. 

Article  XI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  betw^een  them 
which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorilv  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  xo 
arbitration  and  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  or  deciaon  that  may  be 
rendered. 

Article  XII. 

The  Executive  Council  will  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pennaoent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  will  be  competent  to  hear  and  detennine 
any  matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  submission  to  it  for  arbitaxioo 
under  the  foregoing  Article. 

Article  XIII. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  toy 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  aa  above,  the  H.  O.  P.  agm 
that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  (>>uncil;  either  party  to  the  diepote 
may  give  notice  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute,  aoif  the  Chaootilor 
will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  considemtiim  thetttl. 
For  this  purpose  the  parties  agree  to  communicate  to  the  Chancellor  statements  <tf  their 
caae  with  all  the  relevant  facta  and  papers. 
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'Where  the  effortB  of  the  Oouncil  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  etatement 
ahall  be  prepared  for  publication  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of 
settlement,  together  with  such  explanations  as  mav  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute 
has  not  been  settled,  a  report  by  the  Council  shall  be  published,  setting  forth  with 
all  necessary  facts  and  explanations  the  recommendations  which  the  Oouncil  think 
just  and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  membera  of  the  Council,  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  tl.  0.  P. 
agree  that  none  of  them  will  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  its  recom- 
mendations.^ If  no  such  unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mafority  to  issue  a  statement  indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts  and  con- 
taining the  recommendations  wlulch  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party 
to  the  dispute.  In  any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Dele^tes  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  apply  to 
the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  I)elegate8. 

Aruclr  XIY. 

Should  any  of  the  H.  C  P.  be  found  by  the  League  to  have  broken  or  disrei^arded 
its  covenants  under  Article  X,  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  ti  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediate! v 
subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State, 
and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  inter- 
coune  between  the  national*  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of 
any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  a  case  to  lecommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  tbe  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  the 
financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  and  incr)nvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measiu'es,  and  that  they 
will  mutuallv  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures  aimed  at  one 
of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  afford  passage 
through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  who  are  co-operating  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  I.«eague. 

Article  XV. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  League  and  another 
State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the 
League,  the  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  tlie  League  shall 
be  invited  to  become  ad  hoe  members  of  the  League,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such 
invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall  be  appliea  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  I«eague. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Executive  Council  sliall  immediately  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  sucb 
action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  become  ad  hoc  a  member  of  the  League, 
and  taking  any  action  against  a  State  member  of  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a 
State  member  of  the  League  would  constitute  a  breach  of  Article  X.  the  provisions 
of  Article  XIV  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  aispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  become  ad  hoc  members  of 
the  League,  the  Executive  Council  may  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommenda* 
tione  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  entrust  to  the  League  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms 
and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  neciessary  in 
the  common  interest. 

Article  XVII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  i^ree  that  in  respect  of  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  or  to  Turkey  and  which  are  inhabited  hy  peoples  unable  at  present 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  a  stable  administration,  the  well  being  of 
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these  peoples  constitutes  a  sacred  trust  for  civilization  and  imposes  upon  tlie  States 
members  of  the  heanpae  the  oblisation  to  render  help  and  ^oance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  administration.  They  recognize  that  all  polices  of  administimtioo  or 
economic  development  should  be  based  primarily  upon  the  well  considered  intcnats 
of  the  peoples  themselves,  upon  the  maintenance  oi  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  tne  H.  G.  P.  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  territory.  No  military  or  naval  forces  shall  be  fionoed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  temtories  in  excess  of  those  required  for  purposes  d 
defense  and  of  internal  police. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  will  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions 
of  labor  for  all  those  within  their  several  jurisdictions  and  they  will  exert  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  light  safeguards 
wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relatiotis  extend.  Also  they  will  appoint 
Commissions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and  labor  in  their  international  a^ecU 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon,  including  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  existing  conventions. 

,  Article  XIX. 

The  H.  G.  P.  acree  that  they  will  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  tnat  they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or 
in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose 
practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

Article  XX. 

The  H.  G.  P.  will  agree  upon  provisions  intended  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom 
of  transit  and  just  treatment  for  tne  commerce  of  all  States  membere  of  the  League. 

Article  XXI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  aeree  that  any  treaty  or  International  angagement  entered  into  be- 
tween States  members  of  the  I^asue  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  diancellor 
and  as  soon  as  possible  publisheo  by  him. 

Article  XXII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abiogatiDt 
all  obligations  inter  se  whicn  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly 
engage  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
shall. before  oecoming  a  party  to  tnis  covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligatiosi 
whicn  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the'duty  of  miA 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  draft  was  that? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  understood  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  British 
law  experts  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 

The  Chairman.  What  we  have  known  as  the  composite  draft. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (continuing).  Largely  based  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
recommendations. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  know  but  little  more  in  regard  to  the  league  of 
nations — there  were  minutes  made  of  the  discussions,  but  I  hare  no 
minutes  of  those  discussions,  and  all  I  know  further  is  in  regard  to  the 
discussions  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives included  in  the  mechanism  of  the  league;  that  is,  of  repf^ 
sentatives  to  be  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  various  constituent  States  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  somewhat 
popular  assembly  in  the  central  organ  of  the  league^  which  was 
Deginning  to  be  regarded  by  most  persons  in  Paris  as  a  diplomatic 
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expedient,  which  would  have  little  or  no  effect  and  no  hold  on  the 
popttlar  imagination. 

Senator  ElNOX.  That  was  a  suggestion,  then,  to  popularize  the 
proi  ect  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  not  sure  of  your  meaning,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean,  to  make  it  more  popular  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  To  make  it  more  democratic. 

Senator  Knox.  More  democratic,  and  to  make  it  appeal  more  to 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  and  get  the  people  of  Europe  to  look  more 
favorably  toward  it. 

pii  Senator  Knox.  Yes.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  attitude  which 
the  President  took  in  regard  to  this  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly 
in  which  should  be  represented  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
various  countries  ? 

Mr.  BuixriT.  The  President  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea,  but  as  unable  to  believe  it  practical;  and 
Gen.  Smuts,  I  recall,  in  the  meeting  of  the  committee  urged  it  very 
strongly.  Col.  House  approved  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  pro- 
posed something  of  the  sort  in  his  original  proposition,  but  was 
apathetic.  The  President  was  finally  opposed  to  it.  Later  the  matter 
was  brought  up  again,  when  Lord  Rooert  Cecil,  Gen.  Smuts,  and 
Col.  Hoiise  all  favored  it — ^all  favored  the  inclusion  of  a  representative 
body — when  the  President  opposed  it,  and  by  his  opposition,  of 
course,  defeated  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  that  feature  appear  in  any  of  these  drafts  at 
all? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  did  not.  It  was  brought  up,  but  there  was 
merely  discussion  of  it.  There  was  a  large  body  of  opinion  that  if  the 
league  was  to  be  a  thing  which  might  be  able  to  cope  with  inter- 
national war  and  create  international  imderstanding  and  coopera- 
tion, it  must  have  some  more  popular  basis  of  representation.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  still  the  proposal  for  representation  in  the  league 
was  the  original  proposal  of  tne  President,  tnat  representation  should 
be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  the  powers  composing  the 
league,  accredited  to  the  capital  where  the  league  was  to  have  its 
seat. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  the  assembly,  the  council,  would 
be  made  up  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  various  countries. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  that  was  the  President's  original  proposal, 
and  it  was  only  rejected  at  the  last  moment  before  the  league  was 
finaJUy  presented  in  open  session.  You  will  recall,  I  think,  it  was 
February  13,  that  the  President  read  the  draft  of  the  league  in 
open  session  first,  and  on  February  9  the  provision  was  stiU  in  the 
draft  that  representation  should  be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers 
of  the  high  contracting  powers,  parties  to  the  league.  Col.  House 
had  asked  me  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  this  article  and  I  simply 
sent  in  this  memorandum,  which  is  of  no  particular  interest.  It 
reads  as  follows  [reading]: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  8. 

Febbuabt  9,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Col.  House: 
Subject:  Proposed  amendment  to  Article  2  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant. 

Mt  Dbar  Gol.  House:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  this  afternoon,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  following  proposal  for  amendment: 
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Abtiolb  2. 

Omit  the  words  "  The  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  the  high  contractiiig 
at  —  are". 

This  clause  then  would  read: 

"Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  lea^e  ur  at  «ach 
other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  shall  consist  of  representativee  speciaUy 
appointed  for  this  purpose.'* 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Senator  Knox.  Up  to  that  time  all  of  the  projects  had  contem- 
plated the  different  countries  being  representea  by  their  diplomatic 
agents  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  had  insisted  on  it  repeatedly.  The 
British  had  been  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  the  reason  for  my  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  Col.  House  was  that  I  had  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  there,  and  receiving 
these  reports  from  the  different  sections  of  the  conference,  found  that 
the  feeling  against  this  was  very,  very  great,  and  had  called  it,  of 
course,  to  the  attention  of  Col.  Ilouse. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Does  the  phrase 
"body  of  delegates''  as  employed  m  that  proposition  which  you  made 
refer  to  what  is  known  in  the  pending  treaty  as  "the  assembly"? 

Mr.  BoLLiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  was  what  is  now  Imown  as-the  cooncfl, 
what  I  understand  is  now  called  the  council,  referred  to  as  in  ibft 
draft? 

Mr.  BtTLLiTT.  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind. 

Sanator  Brandeoeb.  Never  mind  about  it. 

Sanator  Kkox.  The  President  was  opposed  to  having  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  different  countnes  represented  in  the  league; 
he  thought  it  impracticable?    Is  that  correct.? 

Mr.  BxTLLiTT.  I  shall  attempt  to  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer. 
The  idea  was  to  have  representation  from  the  various  countries  to 
represent  the  various  political  parties  in  the  States  which  made  up 
the  league,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  popular  representation. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  represoitation  of  the  congresses  of  the 
nations  in  the  lea^e  ? 

Mr.  BtJLLiTT.  Yes. 

Senator  EInox.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd-George — what  was 
their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Clemenceau — I  don't  know  what  his  position  was 
on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  But  you  know  Col.  House*s  position  was  in  favor 
of  this  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  was  in  favor  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  Gen.  Smuts  were  in  favor  of  it.  They  were  the  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  commission  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  seems  to  have  lost  out,  then,  on  the 
proposition  that  the  countries  should  be  represented  in  the  league  of 
nations  by  their  diplomatic  officers  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that,  did  he? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  he  did. 
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In  jour  judgment,  jrou  having  been  in  daily  touch  with  these 
negotiations  and  being  in  the  coimdence  of  Col.  House,  and  it  being 
your  duty  to  gather  up  all  of  the  information  that  it  was  possible  to 
gather  for  dissemination  among  the  American  members  of  the  com- 
mission, what  do  you  regard  as  the  President's  ^eatest  contribution 
to  this  league  covenant? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  final  form  of  the  league  the 
onl^  -proposal  of  the  Pnsident  which  remains  more  or  less  intact  is 
aartrole  10. 

ScaoBtor  Knox.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Governments  was  toward  article  10  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Ei^ox.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  the  g^ieral 
work  of  the  commission  was  done  by  the  American  representotives, 
and  who  were  the  active  agents  in  conducting  this  work  ?  For  instance. 
b^;in  with  the  President.  Did  the  President  have  a  secretary  and 
body  of  men  about  him  working  for  him  personallv  in  connection 
virith  his  labors,  or  was  it  handed  over  to  somebody  else;  and  if  so,  to 
virhom  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  The  President  had  no  assistants  or  secretaries  of  his 
own.  He  had  his  own  two  confidential  stenographers,  Mr.  Close  and 
Mr.  Swem.  Mr.  Close  was  generally  called  '*  confidential  secretary." 
The  President,  of  course,  conducted  all  the  negotiations  himself,  all 
the  actual — ^practically  all  the  actual — ^negotiations.  The  usual 
course  of  the  preparation  of  a  point  of  view  was  for  the  President  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Col.  House,  who  had  built  up  a  considerable 
secretariat,  in  the  Crillon;  and  Col.  House  in  turn  would  turn  the 
matter  over  to  his  secretariat,  the  heads  of  which  were  Mr.  Gordon 
Auchincloss  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller.  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 
had  practically  the  revising  of  every  paper  in  the  conference,  as  an 
adviser  on  international  law. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Auchincloss  and  Miller  were  the 
members  the  most  active,  and  covering  a  wider  sphere  in  relation  to 
what  was  going  on  over  there  than  an;^ody  else  f 

Mr.  BuLLFiT.  I  should  distinctly  say  so,  except,  of  course,  CoL 
House  and  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  How  many  people  were  there  connected  with  the 
American  mission  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  it  was  1,300.    It  was  something  like  that. 

Senator  Knox.  One  thousand  three  hundred  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  Yes ;  something  like  that. 

Senator  Knox.  What  were  they  doing  principally  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  There  were  a  large  number  of  experts  on  various 

f>roblems — territorial  problems;  economic  problems.  There  were 
arge  numbers  of,  I  believe  they  were  called,  liaison  officers,  who 
were  supposed  to  keep  in  touch  with  various  other  delegations, 
although  they  later  were  cut  down  in  number.  In  the  main,  the 
delegation  was  functioning  as  well  as  it  could,  attempting  to  maintain 
as  wise  a  point  of  view  as  possible  on  all  questions,  out  it  was  rather 
f  unctioningin  its  own  sphere. 

Senator  Knox.  It  was  pretty  busy  trying  to  appear  to  keep  busy, 
was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  BtTLLiTT.  No ;  I  should  not  say  that.  It  was  very  busy.  All 
the  peoples  who  had  troubles  in  the  world  brought  them  to  the  experts 
of  the  American  delegation — hundreds  of  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  not  some  complaint  among  the  Americ&D 
delegates  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  being  conducted  for 
America  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question.  Do  you 
mean  formal  complaint,  or 

Senator  E[nox.  No;  I  mean  was  there  not  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion  with  the  way  the  American  end  of  the  business  was  being 
handled  by  the  renresentatives  there. 

Mr.  BuLLFTT.  There  was,  of  course,  the  feeling  that  there  was  very, 
very  little  contact  between  the  top  of  the  organization  and  the 
experts,  and  so  on,  at  the  bottom.  There  was  naturally  a  feeling 
of  that  sort.  I  am  not  in  a  position  really  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
this,  because,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  more  or  less  my  business  to  try 
and  pass  the  stuff  up. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Berne  ?  You  say  you 
left  Paris  in  February  to  go  to  Berne  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  was  sent  down  to  observe  and  report  on  the  inter- 
national labor  and  socialist  conference  which  was  taking  place  in 
Berne. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Russia,  and  when  did 
you  go  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Russia  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary.   I  received  the  following  order  from  Secretary  Lansing  [reading]: 

BuLLrrr  Exhibit  No  9. 

American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

A  February,  1919 
Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt, 

American  Commisdon  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  to  Rtiasia  for  the  purpoee  of  studyinj^  coo* 
ditionfl,  political  and  economic,  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ainerican  commmioD- 
ers  plempotentiary  to  negotiate  peace,  and  all  American  diplomatic  and  consolir 
offi-cials  are  hereby  directed  to  extend  to  you  the  proper  courtesies  and  facilities  to 
enable  you  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  your  mission. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
[SEAL.]  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
.     Mr.  BtJLLiTT.  February  18,  1919.     I  also  received  at  the    same 
time  from  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  the  secretary  of  the  American  com- 
mission, the  following  [reading] : 

BuLUTT  ExHiBrr  No.  10. 

American  Commission  to  Negotlatb  Peace, 

F^ruary  IS,  19t9. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt  has  been  authorized  by  the  Amenrsa 
commispioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace  to  proceed  to  Russia,  for  the  pw* 
1)060  of  studying  conditions,  political  and  economic^  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
commission,  and  I  bespeak  for  him  the  proper  courtesies  and  facilities  in  eoabliitf 
him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  mission. 

[seal.]  J.  G.  Grew, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Commianon  to  NegctiaieiFtact, 
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Senator  Knox.  You  say  you  Btarted  in  February.  What  time  in 
February  ? 

Mr.  BxTLLiTT.  I  left  on  the  22d  day  of  February. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  know  at  that  time,  or  have  you  ascer- 
tained since,  whether  a  secret  mission  had  or  not  been  dispatched 
from  Paris,  that  is,  by  the  President  himself;  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Buckler,  who  went  to  Kussia  a  few  days  before  you  did  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  W.  H.  Buckler,  Mr.  Henry  White's  half  brother. 
He  was  an  attach^  of  the  American  embassy  in  London.  He  was 
ordered  from  there  to  go,  about  the  1st  of  January,  to  Stockholm,  to 
confer  with  Litvinov,  who  had  been  the  ambassador  of  the  soviet 
government  to  London — the  British  had  allowed  him  to  stay  there 
without  actually  recognizing  his  official  status,  and  had  dealt  with 
him. 

Mr.  Buckler  there  conferred  with  Litvinov,  who  made  various 
propositions  and  representations  to  him  which  Mr.  Buckler  at  once 
telegraphed  back  to  Paris,  and  which  were  considered  so  important 
by  the  President  that  the  President  read,  them  in  extenso  to  the 
council  of  ten  on  the  momins  of  January  21.  I  regret  that  I  have  no 
actual  copy  of  those  proposals  by  Litvinov,  or  of  Buckler's  tele^ams. 
At  that  tune  there  was  a  discussion  taking  place  in  regard  to  Kussia 
which  had  extended  oyer  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  discussion  of  the  utmost 
interest,  in  the  council  of  ten.  I  happen  to  have  the  minutes  of  the 
coiincil  for  January  16,  when  this  Russian  question  was  taken  up. 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  read,  if  the  Senators  should  be  interested,  ana 
also  the  minutes  of  the  coimcil  of  ten  on  January21,  at  which  meeting 
the  Frinkipos  proposal  was  decided  upon.  The  Buckler  meeting^ 
with  Litvinov  was  what  eventuallv  swung  the  meeting  in  favor  ol 
Prinkipos,  the  suggestion  for  whicn  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  No ;  that  is  slightly  incorrect.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  sug- 
gested that  representatives  of  the  various  Russian  governments  and 
factions  should  be  brought  to  Paris. 

(The  minutes  above  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer 
''Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  11,"  and  are  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  11. 

NOTES  ON  CONVERSATIONS  BBLD  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  M.  FICHON  AT  THE  QUAI  d'oRSAT, 
ON  JANUARY  16,  1919— PRBLtMINART  DISCUSSION  REOARDINQ  THE  SITUATION  IN 
RUSSIA. 

Biir.  Lloyd  George  commenced  his  statement  setting  forth  the  information  in  the 
poseession  of  the  British  Government  regsurding  the  Russian  situation,  by  referring  to 
the  matter  which  had  been  exposed  recently  in  L'Humanite.  He  stated  that  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  there  bad  been  a  serious  misconception  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
French  Government  as  to  the  character  of  the  proposal  of  tne  British  Government. 
The  British  proposal  did  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  recognition  of  the 
Bolaheviki  Government,  nor  a  suggestion  that  Bolshevik  delegates  be  invited  to 
attend  the  Conference.  The  British  proposal  was  to  invite  all  of  tne  different  govern- 
ments now  at  war  within  what  used  to  be  the  Russian  Empire,  to  a  truce  of  God,  to 
stop  reprisals  and  outrages  and  to  send  men  here  to  give,  so  to  speak,  an  account  of 
themselves.  The  Great  Powers  would  then  try  to  find  a  way  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  chaos.  These  men  were  not  to  be  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  French  Government  entirely  tlmt  they  should  not  be  made  members  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  briefly  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
British  Government  to  make  this  proposal.    They  were  as  follows: 

Firstly,  the  real  facts  are  not  known; 

Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  facts,  the  only  way  is  to  adjudicate  the  question; 
and 
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Thirdly,  conditioDB  in  Ruissia  are  very  bad;  there  is  general  mia-govemment  and 
starvation.  It  is  not  known  who  is  obtaining  the  upper  hand,  but  the  hope  that  the 
Bolshevik  Government  would  collapse  had  not  been  realized.  In  fact,  tnere  is  one 
report  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  stronger  than  ever,  that  their  internal  position  1b  atnmg, 
and  that  their  hold  on  the  people  is  stronger.  Take,  for  instance,  the  caae  of  tie 
Ukraine.  Some  adventurer  raises  a  few  men  and  overthrows  the  Government. 
The  Government  is  incapable  of  overthrowing  him.  It  is  also  reported  that  the 
peasants  are  becoming  Bolsheviki.  It  is  hardly  the  bu^ness  of  the  Great  Powen 
to  intervene  either  in  lending  financial  support  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in  Mpding 
munitions  to  either  side. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  three  possible  policies: 

1.  Military  intervention.  It  is  true  there  the  Bolsheviki  movement  is  aa  dan* 
genms  to  civilization  as  German  militarism,  but  as  to  putting  it  down  by  the  awwd. 
IS  there  anyone  who  proposes  it?  It  would  mean  holding  a  certain  number  off  vast 
provinces  in  Russia.  Tne  Germans  with  one  million  men  on  their  Eastern  Fraot 
only  held  the  fringe  of  this  territory.  If  he  now  proposed  to  send  a  thousand  Bntidi 
troops  to  Russia  for  that  purpose,  the  armies  would  mutiny.  The  same  applies  to 
U.  S.  troops  in  Siberia;  also  to  Canadians  and  French  as  well.  The  mere  idea  of 
crushing  Bolshevism  by  a  military  force  is  pure  madness.  Even  admitting  that  it 
is  done,  who  is  to  occupy  Russia?  No  one  can  conceive  or  understand  to  bring  about 
order  by  force. 

2.  A  cordon.  The  second  suggestion  is  to  besiege  Bolshevik  Russia.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  wondered  if  those  present  realized  what  this  would  mean.  From  the  infor- 
mation furnished  him  Bolshevik  Russia  has  no  com,  but  within  this  territory  then 
are  150,000,^000  men,  women,  and  children.  There  is  now  starvaticn  in  Petrognd  and 
Moscow.  This  is  not  an  health  cordon,  it  is  a  death  cordon.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  people  who  would  die  are  just  the  people  that  the  Allies  desire  to  protect. 
It  would  not  result  in  the  starvation  of  the  Bolsheviki;  it  would  simply  mean  the  death 
of  our  friends.  The  cordon  policy  is  a  policy  which,  as  humane  people,  those  piwuut 
could  not  consider. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  who  was  there  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki?  He  had  been 
told  there  were  three  men,  Denekin,  Kolchak  and  Knox.  In  considering  the  chances 
of  these  people  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Ozecho-Slovaks  now  refused  to  fight;  that  the  Russian  Army  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  while  it  was  true  that  a  Bolshevik  Army  had  recently  gone  over 
to  Kolchak  it  was  never  certain  that  just  the  revexte  of  this  would  not  take  place.  If 
the  Allies  counted  on  any  of  these  men^  he  believed  they  were  building  on  quick-Mnd. 
He  had  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  Denekin.  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  he  found  that 
Denekin  was  occupying  a  little  backyard  near  the  Black  Sea.  Then  he  had  been  told 
that  Denekin  had  recognized  Kolchak,  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  thore  was  a 
great  solid  block  of  territory  between  Denekin  and  Kolchak.  Moreover,  from  infor- 
mation received  it  would  appear  that  Kolchak  had  been  collecting  memben  of  the 
old  regime  around  him,  and  would  seem  to  be  at  heart  a  monarchist.  It  appeared 
that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  finding  this  out.  The  sympathies  of  the  Czecho-Slovato 
are  very  democratic,  and  they  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  conditions  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geor^  stated  that  he  was  informed  that  at  the  present  time  two-thinb 
of  Bolshevik  Rusaa  was  starving. 

Institutions  of  Bolsheviki  are  instittitions  of  old  Ozarist  regime.  This  is  not  what 
one  would  call  creating  a  new  world. 

3.  The  third  alternative  was  contained  in  the  British  proposal,  which  was  to  sam- 
mon  these  people  to  Paris  to  appear  before  those  present,  somewhat  in  the  wmy  that 
the  Roman  Empire  summoned  chiefs  of  outlying  tributary  states  to  render  an  accoont 
of  their  actions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  argument  might  be  used  thai  there 
were  alresuiy  here  certain  representatives  of  these  Governments;  but  take,  for  instance. 
the  case  of  Sassonoff ,  who  claims  to  represent  the  Government  of  Omsk,  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Sassonoff  can  not  speak  from  personal  observation.  He  is  nothing  but  a  par- 
tisan, like  all  the  rest .  He  ha?  nt^vor  been  in  contact,  and  is  not  now  in  direct  oontad 
with  the  Government  at  Omek. 

It  would  be  manifestly  al)8urd  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  brincing  about  the 
Peace  Conference,  to  come  to  any  agreement  and  leave  Paris  when  oneliaS  of  Kuit>i« 
and  one-lialf  of  Asia  is  still  in  flames.  Those  present  must  settle  this  question  or  make 
fools  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred  to  the  objection  that  had  been  raised  to  permicti&ir 
Holshevik  delegates  to  come  to  Paris.  It  had  been  claimed  that  they  wotud  oonven 
France  and  England  to. Bolshevism.  If  England  becomes  Bolshevist,  it  will  not  be* 
bc^caiise  a  single  Bolshe^dst  representative  is  permitted  to  enter  En^uid/    On  th^ 
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other  hand,  if  a  military  enterprise  were  started  agaipst  the  Bolshevi^ki,  that  would 
make  England  Bol8he>'i0t,  and  there  would  be  a  Soviet  in  London.  For  his  part,  Mr. 
Llo^d  George  was  not  afraid  of  Bolshevism  if  the  facts  are  known  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  same  applied  to  Germany.  He  was  convinced  that  an  educated 
democracy  can  be  always  trusted  to  turn  down  Bolshevism. 

Under  all  circumstances,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  no  better  wa^  out  than  to  follow 
the  third  alternative.  J^t  the  Great  Power  impose  their  conditions  and  siunmon 
xhe^e  people  to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  the  Great  Powers,  not  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Pirhon  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  ask  M.  Noulens,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador to  KuB^ia,  who  had  just  returned  to  France,  to  appear  before  the  meeting  to- 
morrow morniig,  and  give  those  present  his  views  on  the  Russian  situation. 

President  Wilson  stated  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  controvert  the 
8tatenient  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.    He  thought  that  there  was  a  force  behind  this  dis- 
cui«don  which  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  but  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  bring  out 
a  little  more  definitely.    He  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  svmpathy  anywhere 
with  the  brutal  aspect  of  Bolshevism,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  the  domination  of 
large  vested  interests  in  the  political  and  economic  world.    While  it  might  be  true 
that  this  evil  was  in  process  of  discussion  and  slow  reform,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  general  body  of  men  have  grown  impatient  at  the  failure  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary reform.    Ue  stated  that  there  were  many  men  who  represented  large  vested 
intere<)t9  in  the  United  States  who  saw  the  necessity  for  these  reforms  and  desired 
something  which  should  be  worked  out  at  the  Peace  Conference,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  machinery  to  provide  for  the  opportimity  of  the  individuals  greater 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.    Capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States  are  not 
friends.    Still  they  are  not  enemies  in  the  sense  that  they  are  thinking  of  resorting 
to  physical  force  to  settle  their  differences.    But  they  are  distrustful,  each  of  the 
other.     Society  can  not  go  on  that  plane.    On  the  one  hand ,  there  is  a  m inority  possess- 
ing  capital  and  brains;  on  the  other,  a  majority  consisting  of  the  great  bodies  of  work- 
era  -who  are  essential  to  the  minority,  but  do  not  trust  the  minority,  and  feel  that 
the  minority  will  never  render  them  their  rights.    A  way  must  be  found  to  put  trust 
and  cooperation  between  these  two. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  whole  world  was  distiurbed  by  this  question 
l)efore  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power.  Seeds  need  soil,  and  the  Bolsheviki  seeds 
found  the  soil  already  prepared  for  them. 

Pre<)ident  Wilson  stated  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  reason  why 
British  and  United  States  troops  would  not  be  ready  to  enter  Russia  to  fi^ht  the 
Bolsheviki  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  troops  were  not  at  all  siu^  that  if  they 
put  down  Bolshevism  they  would  not  bring  about  a  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
order.  For  example,  in  making  a  speech  recently,  to  a  well-dressed  audience  in 
New  York  City  who  were  not  be  to  expected  to  show  such  feeling,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
referred  casually  to  Russia,  stating  that  the  United  States  would  do  its  utmost  to  aid 
her  suppressed  people.  The  audience  exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  this 
had  remained  in  the  President's  mind  as  an  index  to  where  the  sympathies  of  the 
N^ew  World  are. 

President  Wilson  believed  that  those  present  would  be  playing  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  free  spirit  of  the  world  if  they  did  not  give  Russia  a  chance  to  find  herself 
along  the  lines  of  utter  freedom.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  view  and 
rupported  his  recommendations  that  the  third  line  of  procedure  be  adopted. 

pVeffldent  Wilson  stated  that  he  had  also,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  received  a  memo- 
•andum  from  his  experts  which  agreed  substantially  with  the  information  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  received.  There  was  one  point  which  he  thought  particularly 
rorthy  of  notice,  and  that  was  the  report  that  the  strength  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
ay  in  the  argument  that  if  they  were  not  supported  by  the  people  of  Russia,  there 
rould  be  foreign  intervention,  and  the  Bolsneviki  were  the  only  thing  that  stood 
let'vrcen  the  Russians  and  foreign  military  control.  It  might  well  be  that  if  the 
3>o]0heviki  were  assured  that  they  were  safe  from  foreign  aggression,  they  might  lose 
upport  of  their  own  movement. 

P«5tddent  Wilson  further  stated  that  he  understood  that  the  danger  of  destruction 
»f  all  hope  in  the  Baltic  provinces  was  immediate,  and  that  it  should  be  made  very 
leas  if  the  British  propo.«il  were  adopted,  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  have  to  with- 
ira*^  entirely  from  Lithuania  and  Poland.  If  they  would  agree  to  this  to  refrain 
rom  reprisals  and  outrages,  he.  for  his  part,  would  be  prepared  to  receive  repreeenta- 
Ivos  from  as  manv  groups  ana  centers  of  action,  as  chose  to  come,  and  enaeavor  to 
0f«i£Kt  them  to  reach  a  solution  of  their  problem. 

He  thought  that  the  British  proposal  contained  the  only  suggestions  that  lead 
ny^hore.    It  might  lead  nowhere.    But  this  could  at  least  be  foimd  out. 
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M.  Pichon  referred  again  to  the  suggeetion  that  Ambafeador^Noulens  be  caDed  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  call  the  Dutch  ConBul,  lately  in 
Petrograd,  if  it  was  the  desire  of  those  present  to  hear  the  anti-Bolshevik  side. 

Baron  Sonnino  suggested  that  M.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Denmark,  recentiT  u. 
Russia,  would  be  able  to  give  interesting  data  on  the  Bussian  situation . 

Those  present  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  hear  what  these  gen- 
tlemen might  have  to  say. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  letter  that  Buckler 
wrote  to  the  President  in  relation  to  his  mission?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  his  report  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  read  a  copy  of  his  report,  but  I  have  not  thi» 
copy.  The  only  reference  I  have  to  it  that  I  find,  in  the  short  time 
I  have  had  to  go  over  my  papers  since  I  came  down  from  the  woods, 
is  in  a  memorandum  to  Col.  House  in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops  from  Archangel  [reading]: 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  with  LitviBofT.  vho 
said  that  unquestionahly  the  Bolsheviki  would  agree  to  an  armistice  on  the  Archancrt 
front  at  any  time;  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  tiiemselves  not  to  injure  in  any  Wty 
.  those  Russians  in  and  ahout  Archangel  who  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Alli«« 
He,  furthermore,  suggested  that  such  Russians  as  did  not  care  to  trust  their  live*  t^ 
such  a  promise  should  be  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  Litvinor 
communicated  directly  with  the  President  in  reference  to  tlu> 
Buckler  mission  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Litvinov  had  wiitten  a  letter  to  the  President. 
which  has  since  been  widelv  published,  on  December  24. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  letter  I  had  in  mind.  I  had  seen  som^ 
references  to  that.     Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  copies  of  this 
letter — that  is,  authentic.  I  think  I  have  a  newspaper  copy  somf' 
place,  but  I  have  no  actual  copy  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  the  discussion 
in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia  that  took  plare 
at  that  time — anything  more  than  is  indicated  by  your  letter,  th^e? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were  very  serious  discussions,  all  the  time 
Telegrams  were  being  received  frequently  from  the  various  com- 
manders at  Archangel,  the  American  and  the  British  notablyt  iQ 
regard  to  conditions,  which  they  described  as  likely  to  be  disastrous, 
and  discussions  of  real  gravity  were  taking  place  all  the  time.  TV 
subject  was  very  much  in  tne  air.  I  have,  I  will  saj,  very  fev 
references  to  that  particular  condition.  I  have  here  this  memaran* 
dum  which  takes  up  some  of  these  subjects.  I  do  not  know  if  tic 
committee  would  care  to  hear  it. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  This  is  a  memorandum  that  you  sent  to  Ccl 
House? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  Col.  House. 

Senator  Knox.  Please  read  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (reading) : 

BuLLTTT  ExHiBrr  No.  12. 

Januahy  30»  iai». 
Memorandum  for  Col.  House. 
Subject:  Withdrawal  of  American  troope  from  Archangel. 

Dear  Goi..  House:  The  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  tioope  at  Arcbasi?  • 
are  no  longer  serving  any  useful  purpose.    Only  3,000  Buanans  have  tallied 
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this  force.    It  is  the  attacked,  not  the  attacker,  and  serves  merely  to  create  cynicism 
in  regard  to  all  our  proposals  and  to  stimulate  recruiting  for  the  Ked  Army. 

Fiuthennoro,  the  4,000  Americans,  6,000  British,  2,000  French,  and  3,000  Kusaian 
troops  in  this  region  are  in  considerable  danger  of  destruction  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
Gen.  Ironside  has  just  appealed  for  reenforcements  and  the  British  war  office  has 
directed  the  commanding  general  at  Murmansk  to  be  prepared  to  dispatch  a  battalion 
of  In£ftntry  to  Archan^l. 

Instead  of  transfemnff  troops  from  Murmansk  to  Archangel,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  at  once  trans&r  to  Murmansk  and  bring  home  the  troops  which  are  now  at 
An^iangel.  Aside  from  the  needless  suffering  which  these  men  are  enduring,  aside 
from  the  demands  of  the  public  in  the  United  States  and  England  for  the  return  of 
these  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  would  be  of  great  value 
as  a  proof  that  we  have  made  the  Prinkipos  proposal  in  full  good  faith. 

I  have  asked  Gen.  Churchill  to  obtain  the  most  expert  opinion  available  on  the 
practicability  of  moving  the  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  troops  and  such 
RusBians  as  may  wish  to  accompany  them  from  Archangel  to  Murmansk.  The 
appended  memorandum  and  map  which  he  has  prepared  show  that  unless  the  ice  in 
the  White  Sea  suddenly  becomes  thicker  it  is  at  present  possible  with  the  aid  of  six 
ice  breakers  which  are  now  at  Archangel  to  move  these  troops  by  water  to  Kem  on 
the  Murmansk  Railroad,  whence  they  may  be  carried  by  train  to  Murmansk. 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  with  Litvinov, 
who  said  that  unquestionably  the  Bolsheviki  would  agree  to  an  armistice  on  the 
Archangel  front  at  any  time  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  injure 
in  any  way  those  Russians  in  and  about  Archangel  wno  have  been  cooperating  with 
the  Allies.  He  furthermore  suggested  that  such  Russians  as  did  not  care  to  trust 
their  lives  to  such  a  promise  diouid  be  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

The  provisional  government  at  Archangel  has  just  notified  us  that  it  will  not  accept 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  at  Prinkipos.  It  seems  dignified  and  honorable  at  this 
moment  to  inform  the  Archangel  government  that  since  it  can  not  agree  to  the  allied 
proposal,  presented  after  the  most  serious  consideration,  we  shall  decline  to  support 
It  further  with  arms,  but  will  make  provision  for  the  safety  of  all  Russians  who  are 
unwilling  to  remain  at  Archangel. 

I  have  discussed  this  Archangel  business  at  some  lengtli  with  Philip  Kerr,  Lloyd- 
George's  secretary,  who  says  that  L.  G.  intends  to  bring  the  British  troops  out  on 
^e  1st  of  May,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  first  practicable  moment.  The  hrst  prac- 
ticable moment,  however,  seems  to  be  now. 

The  situation  at  Archangel  is  most  serious  for  the  soldiers  who  are  .stationed  there, 
but  it  is  also  serious  for  the  Governments  which  sent  them  out  and  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned them.  Unless  they  are  saved  by  prompt  action,  we  shall  have  another 
Gallipoli. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  C.  Bullitt. 

I  discussed  these  matters  with  ea(^  one  of  the  commissioners  each 
morning.  It  was  my  duty  to  keep  them  au  courant  with  anything 
that  stnick  me  as  important,  which  in  the  stress  of  the  business  of  the 
peace  conference  they  were  likely  to  overlook. 

Senator  Knox.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  in  the  line  of  your 
duty! 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  as  the  result  of  the 
conversations  that  I  had  had  with  all  of  the  commissioners  that 
morning. 

This  particular  memorandum,  in  fact,  was  ordered  by  Col.  House, 
and  in  connection  with  it  he  asked  me  to  have  made  a  map  showing 
the  feasibility  of  getting  the  troops  out  of  Russia,  bv  the  military 
experts  of  the  conference,  which  map  I  have  here.  If  you  would  be 
interested  in  it  in  any  way,  I  will  append  the  memorandum  made  for 
Gen.  Churchill  with  regard  to  withdrawing  the  troops. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  13,  but  was  not  ordered  to  be  printed  in  this 
record.) 
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Senator  Knox.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  had  any 
information  as  to  the  terms  which  the  Allies  were  willing  to  accept 
from  Russia. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  had,  of  course,  seen  the  discussions  of  the  confer- 
ence with  regard  to  the  entire  Russian  matter.  The  conference  had 
decided,  after  long  consideration,  that  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  or 
wipe  out  the  soviet  government  by  force.  The  discussion  of  that  is 
of  a  certain  interest,  1  believe,  in  connection  with  this  general  matter. 
There  are,  in  regard  to  the  question  you  have  just  asked,  minutes  of 
the  council  of  ten,  on  January  21,  1919. 

Lloyd-George  had  introduced  the  nroposition  that  representatives 
of  the  soviet  government  should  be  Drought  to  Paris  along  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Russian  governments  [reading : 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  14. 

[McD.    Secret.    I.  C.  114.    Secretaries'  notes  of  a  conversatioii  held  in  M.  Pirboo't 
room  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  1919,  at  15  hours.] 

FBE8ENT. 

United  States  of  America:  President  Wilson,  Mr.  R.  Lansing,  Mr.  A.  H.  Frasin. 
Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  Mr.  L.  Harrison. 

British  Empire:  The  Right  lion.  D.  Lloyd-George,  The  Ri^ht  Hon.  A.  J.  Balkwr. 
Lieut.  Col.  Sir  M.  P.  A.  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.,  Maj.  A.  M.  Caccia,  M.  V.  O.,  Mr.  E.  Phip|». 

France:  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Pichon,  M.  Dutasta,  M.  Berthelot,  Capt.  A.  Potier. 

ItEdy:  Signer  Orlando,  H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino,  Count  Aldrovandi,  Maj.  A.  Jonea. 

Japan:  Baron  Makino,  H.  E.  M.  Matmii,  M.  Saburi. 

Interpreter,  Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 

SITUATION  IN   RUSSIA. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  they  had  met  together  to  decide  what  could  be  done  in  Rqsbi 
under  present  circumstances. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  order  to  have  Bomething  definite  to  discuss,  he  wiebed 
to  take  advantage  of  a  suggestion  made  bv  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoige  and  to  propose  a  iiiodiJk%- 
tion  of  the  British  proposal.  He  wished  to  suggest  that  the  various  oiganiaed  groop^ 
in  Russia  should  be  asked  to  send  representatives,  not  to  Paris,  but  to  some  otbir 
place,  such  as  Salonika,  convenient  of  approach,  there  to  meet  such  representati^v 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Allies,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could  draw  up  a  pnfieiiB 
upon  which  agreement  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of  this  would  be  that  they  codd 
be  brought  straight  there  from  Russia  through  tiie  Black  Sea  without  peflsiii^  thnNKk 
oOier  countries. 

M.  Sonnino  said  that  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  varioua  Govenuncsili  vhv 
already  here  in  Paris,  for  example,  M.  Sazenoff.    Why  should  these  not  be  heeid? 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  \'«rious  parties  should  not  be  loKd 
separatelv.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  all  these  representatives  in  one  plKs, 
and  still  better,  all  in  one  room,  in  order  to  obtain  a  close  oomparison  of  viewv^ 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  a  further  objection  to  Mr.  Sonnino 's  plan  was  that  if  M.  SMooof 
was  heard  in  Paris,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  to  hear  the  othos  in  Paris  »)ac^  aad 
M.  Clemenceau  objected  stronglv  to  baving  some  of  these  representatives  in  Fv& 

M.  Sonnino  explained  that  all  the  Russian  parties  had  some  represesUatxrcs  ha* 
except  the  Soviets,  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  hear. 

M.  Lloyd -George  remarked  that  the  Bolshevists  were  the  \&j  people  some  ol  tWc 
wished  to  hear. 

M.  Sonnino  continuing  said  that  they  had  heard  M.  LitvinofTs  statements  ihft: 
morning. 

That  was  the  statement  that  Litvinoff  had  made  to  Buckler  whki 
the  President  had  read  to  the  coimcil  of  ten  that  morning, 
[Continuing  reading.] 

The  Allies  were  now  fighting  against  the  Bolshevists  who  were  their 
therefore  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear  them  with  the  othera. 
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Mjr.  Balfour  remarked  that  the  essence  of  President  Wilson's  proposal  was  that  the 
parties  must  all  be  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  view  that  the  acceptance  of  M.  Sonnino's  proposals 
would  amount  to  their  hearing  a  string  of  people,  all  of  whom  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  all  of  whom  would  strike  the  same  note.  But  they  would  not  hear  the  people 
who  at  the  present  moment  were  actually  controlling  European  KuN>ia.  In  deference 
to  M.  Clemenceau's  views,  they  had  put  forward  this  new  proposal.  He  thought  it 
would  be  quite  safe  to  bring  the  Bolshevist  representatives  to  Salonika,  or  perhaps  to 
Lemnos.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavor  to  make  peace.  The  report  read 
by  President  Wilson  that  morning  went  to  show  thit  the  Bolshevists  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  their  way's,  but  they  apparently  realised  the  folly  of  their  present 
methods.    Therefore  they  were  endeavouring  to  come  to  terms. 

President  Wilson  asked  to  be  permitted  to  urge  one  aspect  of  the  case.  As  M. 
Sonnino  had  implied,  they  were  all  repelled  by  Bolshevism,  and  for  that  reason  they 
had  placed  armed  men  in  oppo.^ition  to  them.  One  of  the  things  that  was  clear  in  the 
Russian  situation  was  thit  bjr  opposing  Bolsheviem  with  arms,  they  were  in  reality 
serving  the  cause  of  Bolshevism.  The  Allies  were  making  it  possible  for  the  Bol- 
sheviks to  argue  that  Imperialistic  and  Capitalistic  Governments  were  endeavouring 
to  exploit  the  country  and  to  give  the  land  back  to  the  landlords,  and  eo  1)ring  about 
a  re-action.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  was  not  true,  and  that  the  Allies  were 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  rulers  of  Russia,  much  of  the  moral  force  of  this  argument 
would  disappear.  The  allegation  that  the  Allies  were  against  the  people  and  wanted 
to  control  their  affairs  provided  the  argument  which  enalled  them  to  raiee  armies. 
If,  on  the  other  hind,  the  Allies  could  swallow  their  pride  and  the  natural  repul- 
sion which  they  felt  for  the  Bolshevists  and  see  the  representatives  of  all  organized 
groups  in  one  place,  ho  thought  it  would  bring  about  a  marked  reaction  against 
Bolshevism. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that,  in  principle,  he  did  not  favour  conversation  with  the 
Bolshevists:  not  because  they  were  criminals,  but  because  we  would  be  raising  them 
to  our  level  by  saying  that  they  were  worthy  of  entering  into  conversation  with  us. 
The  Bolshevist  danger  was  very-  groat  at  the  present  moment.  Bolshevism  was  spread- 
ing. ^  It  had  invaded  the  Baltic  Province?  and  Poland,  and  that  verj^  morning  they, 
received  very  bad  news  rcj^.irdintj  its  spread  to  Budapesth  and  Vienna.  Itoly,  also, 
was  i n  danger.  The  danger  was  prob  ibly  greater  there  than  in  France.  If  Bolshevism , 
after  spreading  in  Germany,  were  to  traverse  Awstria  and  Hungary  and  so  reach  Italy, 
Europe  would  be  faced  with  a  very  great  danger.  Therefore,  something  must  be  done 
acainst  Bolshevism.  When  listening  to  the  document  presented  by  President  Wilson 
that  morning,  he  liad  been  struck  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Bolshevists  were 
attempting  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  Allies.  WTien  the  Bolshevists  first  came  into  power,  a 
breach  was  made  with  the  Capitalist  Government  on  questions  of  i)rinciple,  but  now 
they  offered  funds  and  concessions  as  a  basis  for  treating  with  them.  He  need  not 
say  how  valueless  their  promises  were,  but  if  they  were  listened  to,  the  Bolshevists 
would  go  back  to  their  people  and  say:  "We  offered  them  great  principles  of  justice 
and  the  Allies  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now  we  offer  money,  and  they  are 
ready  to  make  peace." 

ne  admitted  his  remarks  did  not  offer  a  solution.  The  great  misfortune  was  that 
the  Allies  were  in  need  of  a  speedy  solution.  After  four  years  of  war,  and  the  leases 
and  Bufferings  they  had  incurred,  their  populations  could  stand  no  more.  Russia 
also  was  in  need  of  immediate  peace.  But  its  necessary  evolution  must  take  time. 
The  signing  of  the  world  Peace  could  not  await  Russia's  final  avatar.  Had  time  been 
available,  ne  would  suggest  waiting,  for  eventually  sound  men  representing  common- 
sense  would  come  to  the  top.  But  when  would  that  be?  He  could  make  no  forecast. 
Therefore  they  must  press  lor  an  early  solution. 

To  gum  up,  had  ho  been  acting  by  himself,  he  would  temporize  and  erect  barriere 
to  prevent  Bolshevism  from  spreading.  But  he  was  not  ale  ne,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  colleagues  he  felt  compelled  to  make  some  ccncession,  as  it  was  essential  that 
there  should  not  be  even  the  appearance  of  disagreement  amongst  them.  The  con- 
cession came  easier  after  having  heard  President  Wilson's  suggestie  ns.  He  thought 
that  they  should  make  a  very  clear  and  convincing  appeal  to  all  reasc  nal  le  peoples, 
emphatically  stating  that  they  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Russia,  anuespeciallv  that  they  had  no  intention  of  restoring  Czardom.  The 
object  of  the  Allies  being  to  hasten  the  creation  of  a  strong  Government,  they  pro- 
posed to  call  together  representative  of  all  parties  to  a  Conference.  He  would  beg 
Ueg  President  Wilson  to  draft  a  paper,  fully  explaining  the  position  of  the  Allies  to  the 
whole  world,  including  the  Russians  and  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  and  gave  notice  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  own 
motipn  in  favour  of  President  Wilson's. 
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Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  understood  that  all  these  people  were  to  be  asked  pa  m 
equality.  On  these  terms  he  thought  the  Bolshevistfl  would  refuse,  and  by  their 
refusal,  they  would  put  themselves  in  a  very  bad  position. 

Mr.  Sonnino  said  that  he  did  not  agree  that  the  j3ol8he\'ists  would  not  come.  He 
thought  they  would  be  the  first  to  come,  because  they  would  be  eager  to  put  them- 
selves on  an  equality  with  the  others.  He  would  remind  his  colleagues  tluit,  before 
the  Peace  of  Brest-Li  to  vsk  was  signed,  the  Bolshevists  promised  all  sorts  of  thijig!i. 
such  as  to  refrain  from  propaganda,  but  since  that  peace  had  been  concluded  they  h^d 
broken  all  their  promises,  their  one  idea  being  to  spread  revolution  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. His  idea  was  to  collect  togetiier  all  the  anti-Bol^evik  parties  and  help  them  to 
make  a  strong  Government,  provided  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  serve  the  f<ww» 
of  re-action  and  especially  not  to  touch  tlie  land  question,  thereby  depriving  tiu^ 
Bolshevists  of  their  strongest  argument.  Should  they  take  these  pledges,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  enquired  how  this  help  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Sonnino  replied  that  help  would  be  given  wiUi  soldiers  to  a  reasonable  degrpe 
or  by  sup{)lying  arms,  food,  and  money.  For  instance,  Poland  asked  for  weapons 
and  mumtions;  the  Ukraine  asked  for  weapons.  All  the  Allies  wanted  was  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  Government.  The  reason  that  no  strong  Government  at  present  existed 
was  that  no  party  could  risk  taking  the  offensive  against  Bolshe\'ifim  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Allies.  He  would  enquire  how  the  parties  of  order  could  possiblv 
succeed  without  tlxe  help  of  the  Allies'.  President  Wilson  had  said  that  they  efanuld 
put  aside  aU  pride  in  the  matter.  He  would  point  out  that,  for  Italy  and  probably  for 
France  also,  as  M.  Glemenceau  had  stated,  it  was  in  reality  a  question  of  sell-deienc^ 
He  thought  that  even  a  partial  recognition  of  the  Bolshevists  would  strengthen  their 
position,  and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  thought  that  Bolshevism  was  alieady  a  eetkm 
danger  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  wished  to  put  one  or  two  practical  questions  to  M.  Soi- 
nino.  The  British  Empire  now  had  some  15,000  to  20,000  men  in  Russia.  M.  de 
Scavenius  had  estimated  that  some  150,000  additional  men  would  be  required,  ia 
order  to  keep  the  anti-Bolshe\i5t  Governments  from  dissolution.  And  GenenI 
Franchet  d'Esperey  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  Allied  assistance.  Now  Canftdi 
had  decided  to  withdraw  her  troops,  because  the  Canadian  soldiers  would  not  agn>« 
to  stay  and  fight  against  the  Russians. .  Similar  trouble  had  also  occurred  amongst  the 
the  other  Allied  troops.  And  he  felt  certain  that,  if  the  British  tried  to  send  any  more 
troops  there,  there  would  be  mutiny. 

M.  Sonnino  suggested  that  volunteers  might  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  continuing,  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  150.000 
men  in  that  way.  He  asked,  however,  what  contributions  America,  Italy  and  France 
would  make  towards  the  raising  of  this  Army. 

President  Wilson  and  M.  Glemenceau  each  said  none. 

M.  Orlando  agreed  that  Italy  could  make  no  further  contributions. 

M.  Lloyd  George  said  tliat  the  Bolshevists  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  who  would, 
before  long,  be  good  soldiers,  and  to  fight  them  at  least  400,000  Russian  soldieis  wcvVi 
be  required.  Who  would  feed,  equip  and  pay  them?  Would  Italy,  or  America,  «r 
France,  do  so?  If  they  were  unable  to  do  that,  what  would  be  the  good  of  Qghu:;; 
Bolshevism?  It  could  not  be  crushed  by  speeches.  He  dncerely  trusted  that  thfj 
would  accept  President  Wilson's  proposal  as  it  now  stood. 

M.  Orlando  agreed  that  the  question  was  a  \ery  difficult  one  for  the  reasons  that  bi<l 
been  fully  given.  He  agreed  that  BoL3he\'ism  constituted  a  grave  danger  to  all  Euiv^ 
To  prevent  a  contagious  epidemic  from  spreading,  the  sanitarians  set  up  a  cordnn 
Sanitaire.  If  similar  measures  could  be  taken  against  Bol8he>'ism,  in  order  to  pare>'efit 
its  spreading,  it  might  be  overcome,  since  to  isolate  it  meant  >'anquishing  it.  lul} 
was  now  passing  tbSough  a  period  of  depression,  due  to  war  weariness.  But  Bol- 
shevists could  never  triumph  there,  unless  they  found  a  favourable  medium.  Etsch  *i 
might  be  produced  either  by  a  profound  patriotic  disappointment  in  their  expecu- 
tions  as  to  the  rewards  of  the  war,  or  by  an  economic  crisis.  Either  mi^t  lead  to  rp^<^ 
lution,  which  was  equivalent  to  Bolshevism.  Therefore,  he  would  insist  that  all  poasi- 
ble  measures  should  be  taken  to  set  up  this  cordon.  Next,  he  6Ugig;ested  the  consde^ 
ation  of  repressive  measures.  He  thought  two  methods  were  possible:  either  the  usf 
of  physical  force  or  the  use  of  moral  force.  He  thought  Mr.  Llo>]d  George's  obj«ctioe 
the  use  of  ph>'sical  force  unanswerable.  The  occupation  of  Russia  meant  the  «n]|>)o>^ 
ment  of  large  numbers  of  troops  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  This  meant  s£ 
apparent  prolongation  of  the  war.  There  remained  the  use  of  moral  lofre,  lit 
agreed  with  M.  Glemenceau  that  no  country  could  continue  in  anarchy  and  that  an  ^^ 
must  eventually  come;  but  they  could  not  wait;  they  could  not  proceed  to  mair  p^«c* 
and  ignore  Russia.    Therefore,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposal,  with  the  modificatiora 
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intrcxiuced  after  careful  consideration  by  President  Wilson  and.  M.  Clemenceau, 
gave  a  possible  solution.  It  did  not  involve  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Bolsheviks;  the  proposal  was  merely  an  attempt  to  brin^  together  all  the  parties  in 
RiifiEiia  with  a  view  to  fmding  a  way  out  of  the  present  diffic^dty.  He  was  prepared, 
theref<Me,  to  support  it. 

President  Wilson  asked  for  the  views  of  his  Japanese  collea^es. 

Haron  Makino  said  that  after  carefully  considering  the  various  points  of  view  put 
forward,  he  had  no  objections  to  make  regarding  the  conclusion  reached.  He  thought 
that  was  the  best  solution  under  the  circumstances.  He  wished,  however,  to  enquire 
what  attitude  would  be  taken  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Allied  powers  if  the 
Bolshevists  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  meeting  and  there  insisted  iipon  their 
principles.  He  thought  the}^  should  under  no  circumstances  countenance  Bolshevist 
ideas.  The  conditions  in  Sibezia  East  of  the  Baikal  had  greatly  improved.  The 
objects  which  had  necessitated  the  despatch  of  troops  to  that  region  nad  been  attained. 
Bolshe^'ism  was  no  longer  aggressive,  though  it  might  still  persist  in  a  latent  form. 
I  n  coDclusiozi,  he  wished  to  support  the  proposal  before  the  meeting. 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers 
should  not  be  authorised  to  ado|)t  any  definite  attitude  towards  Bolshevism.  They 
should  merely  report  back  to  their  Governments  the  conditions  found. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  that  that  question  be  further  conddered.  He  thought  the 
emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers  should  be  able  to  establish  an  agreement  if  they  were 
able  to  find  a  solution.  For  instance,  if  they  succeeded  in  readiing  an  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  they  should  be  authorised 
to  accept  such  a  compromise  without  the  delay  of  a  reference  to  the  Governments. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  emissaries  might  be  furnished  with  a  body  of 
instructions. 

Mr.  Balfour  expressed  the  view  that  abstention  from  hostile  action  against  their 
neighbours  shoula  be  made  a  condition  of  their  sending  representatives  to  this  meeting. 

President  Wilson  agreed. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  the  manifesto  to  the  Russian  parties  should  be  based 
eolely  on  h  umanitarian  grounds.  They  should  say  to  the  Russians :  * '  You  are  threatened 
by  famine.  We  are  prompted  by  humanitarian  feelings;  we  are  making  peace;  we 
do  not  want  people  to  die.  We  are  prepared  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  remove  the 
inenace  of  starvation".  He  thought  the  Russians  would  at  once  prick  up  their  ears, 
and  be  prepared  to  hear  what  the  Allies  had  to  say.  They  would  add  that  food  can- 
:iiot  be  sent  unless  peace  and  order  were  re-established.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  made 
quite  clear  that  the  representatives  of  all  parties  would  merely  be  brought  together 
for  purely  humane  reasons. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  in  this  connection  he  wished  to  invite  attention  to  a 
doubt  expressed  by  certain  of  the  delegates  of  the  British  Dominions,  namely,  whether 
there  would  be  enough  food  and  credit  to  go  round  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  feed 
all  Allied  countries,  and  enemy  coimtries,  and  Russia  also.  The  export  of  so  much 
food  would  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  raising  food  prices  in  Allied  countries  and  so 
create  discontent  and  Bolshevism.  As  regards  grain,  Russia  had  always  been  an 
exporting  coimtry,  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  plenty  of  food  at  present 
existed  in  the  Ukraine. 

President  Wilson  said  that  hiH  information  was  that  enough  food  existed  in  Russia, 
"but,  either  ou  account  of  its  being  hoarded  or  on  account  of  difficult iea  of  transporta- 
tion, it  could  not  be  minle  available. 

(It  was  a'jjeed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation,  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meetinf?,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  i)lace  such  as  Salonika  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Great  Powers  the  meanH  of  restoring  order 
and  peace  in  Russia  Participation  in  the  Meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.) 

2.  Peact  Co7ifnence,—  yU  riemencea\i  considered  it  to  be  most  urgent  that  the 
delegates  should  be  sot  to  work.  lie  understood  that  Pre-sident  Wilson  would  be  ready 
to  put  on  the  table  at  the  next  full  Conference,  projx>sal8  relatinc;  to  the  creation  ol  a 
Lea:jue  of  Nations.  He  was  anxious  to  add  a  second  question,  which  could  be  studied 
immediately,  namel  y,  reparation  for  damages.  He  though  t  the  meet^np:  should  consider 
how  the  work  should  be  organized  in  order  to  give  effect  to  thi  'sumestion. 

Mr.  Uoyd  George  said  that  he  agreed  that  these  questions  shoula  be  studied  forth- 
with. He  would  Bugtjegt  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Lea-^ue  of  Nations  should  be 
considered,  and,  that  after  the  framing  of  the  principles,  aii  International  Committee 
of  Experts  l>e  set  to  work  out  its  constitution  in  detail.  The  same  remark  applied  also 
to  the  question  of  indemnities  and  reparation.  He  thought  that  a  Committee  should 
also  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  to  consider  International  Lebour  liegislation. 
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President  Wilson  observed  that  he  had  himself  drawn  up  a  constitution  of  a  Lea^e 
of  Nations.  He  could  not  claim  that  it  was  wholly  his  own  creati >n.  Its  general! >d 
was  as  follows: — He  had  received  the  Phillimore  Report,  which  had  been  amend^i 
by  Colonel  House  and  re-written  by  himself.  He  had  again  revised  it  after  haM-u: 
received  General  Smuts*  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  reports.  It  was  therefore  a  r'.m- 
pound  of  these  various  suggestions.  During  the  week  he  had  seen  M.  BoungC'd^,  with 
whom  he  found  himself  to  be  in  substantial  accord  on  princples.  A  few  days  aco  bf 
had  discussed  his  draft  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts,  and  they  found 
themselves  very  near  together. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  .that  President  Wilson's  draft  should  be  submitted  to  tlM> 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

President  Wilson  further  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  referred  tsiw 
possible  to  the  men  who  had  been  studying  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  his  complete  asfreemont.  He  thought  they  themsetvr^ 
should,  in  the  first  place,  agree  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  then  refer  th** 
matter  to  the  Committee.  When  that  Committee  met  they  could  take  Preekdent 
Wilson's  proposals  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  appointing  and  International  Committee,  c^m 
Slating  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  five  Great  Powers,  to  whom  would  be  rPlRrrxl 
President  Wilson's  draft,  with  certain  basic  principles  to  guide  them,  f^oiild  be  c»*o- 
sidered  at  the  next  meeting.) 

3.  Poland, — ^M,  Pichon  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  replying  to  the  demaD'i 
addressod  by  M.  Paderewski  to  Colonel  House,  which  had  been  road  by  President 
Wilson  that  morning,  and  asked  that  Marshal  Foch  should  be  present. 

(It  was  agreed  that  this  question  should  be  discussod  at  the  next  Meeting.) 

4.  Disarmament. — Mr.  Balfour  called  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  question  of 
disarmament,  and  said  that  he  would  shortly  propose  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  this  question. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  Janiuiry  21st,  1919. 

This  is  the  minute  of  January  21,  and  the  Prinkipos  memorandum 
was  written  on  January  22. 
The  instructions  to  the  President  were  as  foflows: 

It  was  agreed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation  for  considefration  a: 
the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  meeting  tc  W 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  as  Salonika  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  t^- 
representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  great  powers  the  means  of  restoring  arAir 
and  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  c««i 
tion  of  hostilities. 

The  President  then  wrote  the  Prinkipos  proposition. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  make  a  written  report  of  your  mission  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  read  the  report  without  tbo 
appendices. 

Senator  Knox.  The  chairman  wants  you  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  long.  The  report 
he  made  would  be  of  some  interest.  You  were  the  only  official  repre- 
sentative sent  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir;  except  Capt.  Petti t,  my  assistant.  Tlu* 
circumstances  of  my  sending  will  perhaps  require  further  elucidaUon 
I  not  only  was  acquainted  with  the  minutes  of  the  discussions  of  the 
coimcil  01  ten,  but  in  addition  I  had  discussod  the  subject  with  each  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning  and  I  had  talked  with  many  British 
representatives.  After  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  made,  the  ^epJift^ 
began  to  come  in  from  various  factions,  that  they  would  refuse  t». 
accept  it  for  various  reasons.  The  soviet  government  replied  lu  n 
slightly  evasive  form.  They  said,  "We  are  ready  to  accept  the  tens- 
of  the  proposals,  and  we  are  ready  to  talk  about  stopping  fig^htin^r.  * 
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They  did  not  say,  We  are  ready  to  stop  fighting  on  such  and  such 
a  date."    It  was  not  made  specific. 

Senator  Knox.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was.  That  is  why  I  say  they  replied  in  an  evasive 
manner.  The  French — ^and  particularly  the  French  foreign  office, 
even  more  than  Mr.  Clemenceau — and  you  can  observe  from  that 
minute  were  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  we  found  that  the  French 
foreign  office  had  communicated  to  the  Ukrainian  Government  and 
various  other  antisoviet  governments  that  if  they  were  to  refuse  the 
proposal,  they  would  support  them  and  continue  to  support  them, 
and  not  allow  the  Allies,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  or  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, to  make  peace  with  the  Russian  soviet  government. 

At  all  events,  the  time  set  for  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  February 
15.  At  that  time  nobody  had  acted  in  a  definite,  uncompromising 
matter.    It  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  fm*ther  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done.     The 

Eeace  conference  was  stiU  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ope  to  conquer  the  soviet  government  by  force  of  arms,  because  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  report,  which  I  did  not  read  to  the  committee, 
there  was  expressed  very  forcibly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
that  the  populations  at  nome  would  not  stand  it.  Therefore  they 
desired  to  follow  up  further  the  line  of  making  peace. 

About  that  time  I  was  working  particularly  closely  on  the  Russian 
affairs.  I  had  had  a  number  of  discussions  with  everyone  concerned 
in  it,  and  on  the  very  day  that  Col.  House  and  Mr.  Lansing  first 
asked  me  to  undertake  this  mission  to  Russia,  I  was  dining  at  Mr. 
Uovd-George's  apartment  to  discuss  Russian  affairs  with  his  secre- 
tarfes,  so  that  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  point  of  view  of  everyone  in 
Paris. 

I  further,  before  I  went,  received  urgent  instructions  from  Secre- 
tary Lansing  if  possible  to  obtain  the  release  of  Consul  Treadwell, 
who  had  been  our  consul  in  Petrograd  and  had  been  transfened  to 
Tashkent,  and  had  been  detained  bv  the  local  soviet  government  and 
had  been  kept  there  several  montlis.  He  was  one  of  our  Govern- 
ment officers  they  had  seized.  Mr.  Lansing  ordered  me  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  obtain  his  release. 

I  further,  before  I  went,  asked  Col.  House  certain  specific  questions 
in  rejgard  to  what,  exactly,  the  point  of  view  of  our  Government  was 
on  this  subject,  what  we  were  ready  to  do,  and  I  think  it  perhaps 
might  be  important  to  detail  a  brief  r6sum6  of  this  conversation. 
The  idea  was  this:  Lloyd-George  had  gone  over  to  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  as  I  remember,  to  try  to  adjust  some  labor  troubles.  He. 
however,  still  insisted  that  the  Prinkipos  proposal  must  be  renewea 
or  some  other  peace  proposal  must  be  made,  and  I  arranged  a  mc^eting 
between  him  and  Col.  House,  which  was  to  take  place,  I  believe,  on 
February  24,  at  which  time  they  were  to  prepare  a  renewal  of  the 
Prinkipos  proposal,  and  they  were  both  prepared  to  insist  that  it  be 
passed  agamst  any  opposition  of  the  French. 

I  arranged  this  meeting  through  Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  I  Joyd- 
Georffc's  confidential  assistant.  Etowever,  on  tne  19th  day  of  the 
month,  Mr.  Clemenceau  was  shot,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Lloya-George 
telephoned  over  from  London  to  say  that  as  long  as  Clemenceau  was 
wounded  and  was  ill,  he  was  boss  of  the  roost,  and  that  anything  he 
desired  to  veto  would  be  immediately  wiped  out  and  therefore  it 
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was  no  use  for  him  and  Col.  House,  as  long  as  Clemenceau  was  iQ, 
to  attempt  to  renew  the  Prmkipos  proposdi,  as  Clemenceau  would 
simply  have  to  hold  up  a  finger  and  the  whole  thing  would  drop  to 
the  ground.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  at  once  to 
Russia  to  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  soviet  government  an  exact 
statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  ready  to  stop  fightins. 
I  was  ordered  if  possible  to  obtain  that  statement  and  have  it  back 
in  Paris  before  the  President  returned  to  Paris  from  the  United 
States.  The  plan  was  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  soviet  government 
which  would  certainly  be  accepted!. 

The  Chairman.  These  orders  came  from  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  These  orders  came  to  me  from  CoL  House.  I  also 
discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lansing,  and  Mr.  Lansing  and  Col. 
House  gave  me  the  instructions  which  i  had. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  went  to  Col. 
House  to  get  a  statement  of  the  American  position. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yas;  I  asked  Col.  House  these  questions  [reading]: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  15. 

1.  If  the  Bolsheviki  are  ready  to  stop  the  forward  movement  of  their  troops  on  al] 
fronts  and  to  declare  an  armistice  on  all  fronts,  would  we  be  willine  to  do  likewise? 

2.  Is  the  American  Government  prepared  to  insist  that  the  Frencn,  British,  Itahan, 
and  Japanese  Governments  shall  accept  such  an  armistice  proposal? 

3.  If  fighting  is  stopped  on  all  fronts,  is  the  Government  of  tne  United  States  pre- 
pared to  insist  on  the  reestablishment  of  economic  relations  with  Russia,  subjeoi 
only  to  the  equitable  distribution  among  all  classes  of  the  ]3opulation  of  suppUes  and 
food  and  essential  commodities  which  may  be  sent  to  Russia? 

In  other  words,  a  sort  of  Hoover  Belgian  distribution  plan  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  not  use  the  food  we  sent  in  there  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  to  starve  their  enemies  and  to  feed  their  friends. 

The  fourth  question  I  asked  him  was  as  foUov^'s: 

4.  Is  the  United  States  Government,  under  these  conditionJs,  prepared  to  press  tbe 
Allies  for  a  joint  statement  that  all  Allied  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  soil  M 
Russia  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  condition  that  the  Bolsheviki  give  explicit  aa?ur- 
ances  that  there  will  be  no  retaliation  against  persons  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
allied  forces? 

Col.  House  replied  that  we  were  prepared  to. 

Further,  I  asked  Col.  House  whether  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  flat 
and  explicit  assurance  from  the  soviet  government  that  they  wouH 
make  full  payment  of  all  their  debts  before  we  would  malce  poAce 
with  them,  and  Col.  House  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  no  such 
statement  was  necessary.  However,  that  such  a  statement  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  have,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  French 
opposition  to  making  peace  with  the  soviet  government  was  on 
account  of  the  money  owed  by  Russia  to  France. 

I  further  had  an  intimation  of  the  British  disposition  toward 
Russia.  As  I  said  before,  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Col.  House  asked  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Kerr  of  my  mission  before  I  went.  It  was  to  be  an  entire  secret 
from  all  except  the  British.  The  British  and  American  delegatiotii 
worked  in  very  close  touch  throughout  the  conference,  and  thero  war* 
dractically  no  secrets  that  the  American  delegation  had  that  were 
not  also  tne  property  of  the  British  delegation. 

I  was  asked  to  inform  Mr.  Kerr  of  thS  trip.  I  told  him  all  about 
it,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lloyd-G^org*' 
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to  give  me  a  general  indication  of  their  point  of  view  on  peace  with 
Kussia;  what  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kerr  and  1  then  talked  and  prepared  what  we  thought  might 
be  the  basis  of  peace  with  Russia. 

I  then  received  from  Mr,  Kerr,  before  I  left,  the  following  letter, 
which  is  a  personal  letter,  which  I  regret  greatly  to  bring  forward, 
but  which  I  feel  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  an  understanding  of 
this  matter.     [Reading:] 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  16. 

[Private  and  confidential.] 

British  Deleqation, 
Paris,  Febntary  21,  1919. 

Mr  Dear  Bullitt:  I  inclose  a  note  of  the  sort  of  conditions  upon  which  I  per- 
eonally  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  allied  Governments  to  resume  once  more 
normal  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.    You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  these  have 
no  ofiBdal  significance  and  merely  represent  suggestions  of  my  own  opinion. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  H.  Kerr. 

That  was  from  Mr.  Kerr,  Lloyd-George's  confidential  secretary. 
Mr.  Kerr  had,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  discussed  the  entire 
matter  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  therefore  I 
thought  he  had  a  fair  idea  of  what  conditions  the  British  were  ready 
to  accept.    The  note  inclosed  reads  as  follows: 

1 .  Hostilities  to  ceaae  on  all  fronts. 

2.  All  de  facto  governments  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which  they 
at  present  occupy. 

3.  Railwavs  and  ports  necessary  to  transportation  between  soviet  Russia  and  the 
sea  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  aa  international  railways  and  ports  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Allied  subjects  to  be  given  free  right  of  entry  and  full  security  to  enable  them  to 
enter  soviet  Russia  and  go  about  their  business  there  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  politics. 

5.  Anmesty  to  all  political  prisoners  on  both  sides:  full  liberty  to  all  Russians  who 
have  fought  with  the  Allies. 

6.  Traae  relations  to  be  restored  between  soviet  Russia  and  the  outside  world 
under  conditions  which,  while  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  soviet  Russia  insure  that 
allied  supplies  are  made  available  on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

7.  All  other  questions  connected  with  Russia's  debt  to  the  Allies,  etc.,  to  he  con- 
sidered independently  after  peace  has  been  established. 

8.  All  allied  troons  to  be  withdrawn  from  Russia  as  soon  as  Russian  armies  above 
ouota  to  be  defined  have  been  demobilized  and  their  surplus  arms  surrendered  or 
destroyed. 

You  will  see  the  American  and  British  positions  were  very  close 
together. 

Senator  Knox.  With  these  statements  from  Col.  House  as  to  the 
American  position  and  from  Mr.  Kerr  as  to  the  British  position,  and 
^irith  the  mstructions  which  you  had  received,  you  proceeded  to 
Kussia.  and,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  jrou  made  a  written  report  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  did,  sir.  Do  you  want  it  read,  or  shall  I  state  the 
substance  and  then  put  it  in  the  record  ?  I  think  I  can  state  it  more 
briefly  if  I  read  the  first  eight  pages  of  it  and  then  put  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  do  that. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  This  report  I  made  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  commissioners^  by  order  of  the  President  transmitted  to 
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me  on  my  return  by  Mr.  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  say,  before  1  read 
this  report,  that  of  course  I  was  iu  Russia  an  extremely  short  time, 
and  this  is  merely  the  best  observation  that  I  could  make  supple* 
mented  by  the  observation  of  Capt.  Pettit  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence, who  was  sent'  in  as  my  assistant,  and  with  other  impressions 
that  I  got  from  Mr.  Lincoln  Steflfens  and  other  observers  who  weir 
there. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  For  only  one  weeK.  I  was  instructed  to  go  in  and 
bring  back  as  quickly  as  possible  a  definite  statement  of  exactly  the 
terms  the  soviet  government  was  ready  to  accept.  The  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  and  the  American  delegation  were  that  if  the 
AUies  made  another  proposal  it  should  be  a  proposal  which  we  would 
know  in  advance  would  be  accepted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  another  Prinkipos  proposal  miscarrying. 

I  might  perhaps  read  nrat,  or  show  to  you,  the  of&cial  text.  This 
is  the  official  text  of  their  proposition  which  they  handed  me  m 
Moscow  on  the  14t.h  of  March.  Here  is  a  curious  thing — ^e  soviet 
foreign  office  envelope. 

As  I  said,  I  was  sent  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  the  terms 
that  the  soviet  government  was  ready  to  accept,  and  I  received  on 
the  14th  the  following  statement  from  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Tchitcherin  was  peoples'  commisar  for  forei^ 
affairs  of  the  soviet  republic  and  Xitvinoflf  was  the  former  soviet 
ambassador  to  London,  the  man  with  whom  Buckler  had  had  his 
conversation,  and  who  was  now  practically  assistant  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs. 

I  also  had  a  conference  with  Lenin.  The  soviet  goyenunent 
undertook  to  accept  this  proposal  provided  it  was  made  by  the 
allied  and  associated  Governments  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 
The  proposal  reads  as  follows  [reading]: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  17. 
tbxt  op  projectbd  pbace  proposal  by  the  alued  and  a880ciatbd  govxrnmjpm. 

The  aUied  and  associated  Governments  to  propose  that  hoetilitieB  shall  cease  cc  til 
fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on  '  vad  that  at 
new  hostilities  shall  begin  after  this  date,  pendine  a  conference  to  be  held  at '  on.^ 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual  coo* 
sent,  and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  iindertake  not  to  employ  the  period  of  tH 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  the  fonner  Rusbib 
Empire. 

The  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basia  of  the  following  principles,  whidi  sbatl 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference. 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  tip  on  the  territoiy  of  tb^ 
former  RusHian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  wlaA 
they  occupy  at  tlie  moment  when  the. armistice  becomes  effective,  exc^t  in  so  tiar  m 
the'conference  may  agree  upon  the  transfer  of  territodes;  until  the  peoples  inhabim^ 
the  territories  controlled  by  &iese  de  facto  governments  shall  themselves  detenniikr- 
to  change  their  Governments.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  the  other  Bo\iti 
govemmeuts  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territon-  u 

1  The  date  of  the  armistice  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  tho  date  when  tlw  aOted  and  MWrtatot 
ments  make  this  proposal. 

*  1  he  soviet  government  greatly  prefers  that  the  conteranca  ahoatd  be  bdd  In  a  neotnl  i 
also  that  cither  a  radio  or  a  direct  telegraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  )io  pot  at  ICa  dl^pmnl 

s  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  arnUMloe  takes  effect  and  tfao  sOTirt 
peuiy  prefers  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  arxnistloe  and  tlie  first  menting  of  tbt 
snoold  be  only  three  days,  if  possible. 
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the  foimer  Ruflaian  Empire,  the  allied  and  associated  Govemments,  and  the  other 
Goveniments  which  are  operating  a^inst  the  soviet  govemments,  including  Finland, 
Poland,  Galicia,  Rounania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  the  other  Governments  signatory 
to  this  agreement.' 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  conditions  which 
will  ensiire  Uiat  supplies  from  the  allied^  and  associated  countries  are  made  available 
on  equal  termtf  to  all  clashes  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belonged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  pro\'i8ion  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  dtizena  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into 
the  allied  and  associated  countnes  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland;  also  the  right  of 
Bojoum  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.' 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia;  also  the  right 
of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  other  governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Buflsian  Soviet  Republics.  The  soviet  eovemments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
eend  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  allied 
and  associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsbviet  countries  which  have  been  formed 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  the  other  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  anmesty  to 
all  political  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments to  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders,  and 
piifioneiB,  and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  be  prosecuted  for  giving 
nelp  to  Soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aided  the 
annies  opposed  to  the  soviet  governments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  Governments 
which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to 
be  included  in  this  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non- Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationi^,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreign  armies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and 
associated  Governments  and  other  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  Governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  tibe  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  their 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and 
just  meth^  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilizaticn  and  also 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistanpe  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  (rovemments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of 
the  soviet  government  of  Russia^  in  its  note  of  Febniary  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign 
debts,  propose  as  an  integral  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and 
the  outer  governments  which  nave  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  oMigaticns 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 

>  The  allied  and  asso.'Iatod  Governments  to  undertake  to  see  to  It  that  the  do  facto  governments  of  Gottvbuj 
do  not  attempt  to  upsot  by  forw  the  do  facto  governments  of  Ru.^sia.  The  de  facto  povemmerts  which 
have  been  »i  up  on  the  tcrritorv  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset  by 
force  the  de  facto  fiovomments  of  Germany. 

>  It  IS  considf  red  essential  by  the  soviet  eovernment  that  the  allied  and  associated  Gorernnrcnts  should 
to  It  that  J*oland  and  all  neutral  oouolrles  extend  the  same  rights  as  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 
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nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  the  payment  o|  theae  debts  to 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  re&nurd  oeing  had  to  the  present  financial  position 
of  Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  oy  the  Ozecho-Slovaks  in  Kazan  or  taken  from 
Germany  by  the  Allies  to  be  regarded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portion  of  the  debt 
due  ff om  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  undertakes  to  accept  the  foregoing  pcoposal  pnv 
vided  it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10, 1919. 

In  regard  to  the  second  sentence  in  paragraph  5,  in  regard  to 
"giving  nelp  to  Soviet  Russia"  I  may  say  that  I  was  told  tliat  that 
was  not  a  sme  qua  non  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  pro- 
posal through  the  Russian  executive  committeci  which  it  haa  to 
pass  before  it  was  handed  to  me. 

I  was  also  handed  an  additional  sheet,  which  I  refused  to  take  as  a 
part  of  the  formal  document,  containing  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  semiofficial  guaranty  from  tfai^ 
American  and  British  Grovemments  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
France  lives  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice. 

The  soviet  government  had  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  and  in  explanation  of  that  proposal,  I 
sent  a  number  of  telegrams  from  Helsii^ors.  I  feel  that  in  a  way  it 
is  important;  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  those  telegrams 
should  be  made  public,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  sent  in  a 
confidential  code  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  read  them  xmless  ordered  to  specifically  by  the  coiomittee. 
I  should  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibihty  for  breaking  a  code  wldch 
is  in  current  use  by  the  department. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  think  your  scruples  were  well  founded.  I 
should  not  read  those  telegi*ams. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  can  simply  inform  you  briefly  of  the  nature  of  them. 

Senator  Knox.  You  might  give  us  the  nature  of  them.  To  whom 
were  they  sent  ? 

Mr,  BuLLrrr.  On  reaching  Petrograd  I  sent  Capt.  Pettit  out  to 
Helsingf  ors  after  I  had  had  a  discussion  with  Tchitcherin  and  with  Lit- 
vinofp  with  a  telegram,  in  which  I  said  I  had  reached  Petro^prad  and 
had  perfected  arrangements  to  cross  the  boundary^  at  will,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  mission  via  the  consul  at  He&in^ors;  that  the 

i'ourney  had  been  easy,  and  that  the  reports  of  frightfiu  conditions  in 
^etrograd  had  been  ridiculously  exaggerated. 

1  described  the  discussions  I  hadnad  with  Tchitcherin  and  with 
litvinoff,  and  said  they  had  assured  me  that  after  going  to  Moscow 
and  after  discussion  with  Lenin,  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
specific  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government  on  all 
points. 

On  reaching  Helsingfors  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  mission  at  Paris 
'^Most  secret,  Tor  the  President,  Secretary  Lansing,  and  Col.  House 
only,"  in  which  I  said  that  in  handing  me  the  statement  which  I  have 
just  read,  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov  had  explained  that  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  soviet  government  had  formally  considered  and 
adopted  it,  and  that  the  soviet  government  considered  itself  abso- 
lutely bound  to  accept  the  proposals  made  therein,  provided  Uiev 
were  made  on  or  before  April  10,  and  imder  no  conditions  would  thcV 
change  their  minds. 

I  also  explained  that  I  had  found  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Lttvinov 
full  of  the  sense  of  Russia's  need  for  peace,  and  that  I  felt  the  details 
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of  their  statement  might  be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable 
to  them,  and  that  in  particular  the  clause  under  article  5  was  not 
of  vital  importance.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  in  the  main 
this  statement  represented  the  minimum  terms  that  the  soviet 
government  would  accept. 

I  explained  that  it  was  understood  with  regard  to  article  2  that  the 
allied  and  associated  countries  should  have  a  right  to  send  inspectors 
into  soviet  Russia  and  see  to  it  that  the  disposition  of  supplies,  if  the 
blockade  was  lifted,  was  entirely  equitable,  and  I  explained  also  that 
it  was  fulljr  understood  that  the  phrase  imder  article  4  on  ''official 
representatives"  did  not  include  diplomatic  representatives,  that  the 
soviet  government  simply  desired  to  have  some  agents  who  might 
more  or  less  look  out  for  their  people  here. 

I  explained  further  that  in  regard  to  footnote  No.  2,  the  soviet 
government  hoped  and  preferred  that  the  conference  should  be  held 
m  Norway;  that  its  preferences  thereafter  were,  first,  some  point 
in  between  Russia  ana  Finland;  second,  a  large  ocean  liner  anchored 
oS  Moon  Island  or  the  Aland  Islands;  and,  fourth,  Prinkipos. 

I  also  explained  that  Tchitcherin  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
government  with  whom  I  had  talked  had  said  in  the  most  positive 
and  unequivocal  manner  that  the  soviet  government  was  determined 
to  pay  its  foreign  debts,  and  I  was  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
dispute  on  that  point. 

Senator  Bj^ox.  Do  vou  know  how  these  telegrams  were  received  in 
Paris,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably  I 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  that,  there  are  three  other 
very  brief  ones.  One  was  on  a  subject  which  I  might  give  you  the 
gist  of  before  I  go  on  with  it. 

Senator  B^xox.  (lo  ahead,  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  sent  me  a  message  of  congratulation  on 
receipt  of  them,  and  by  one  of  the  curious  auu'ks  of  the  conference,  a 
member  of  the  secretariat  refused  to  send  tne  message  because  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  simed,  and  Col.  House  was  only  able  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  it  when  I  reacned  Paris.     I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Snenator  Harding.  Would  not  this  story, be  more  interesting  if  we 
knew  which  member  of  the  conference  objected  ? 

Mr.  BuixiTT.  I  believe  the  objection  was  on  the  technical  point 
that  Col.  House  had  signed  ^'Ammission"  instead  of  his  name,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  which  member  of  the  conference  it  was  that  made 
the  objection. 

I  then  sent  another  telegram,  which  is  rather  long,  too  long  to 
attempt  to  paraphrase,  and  1  will  ask  that  I  may  not  put  it  in,  because 
the  entire  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  brieier  form  in  my  formal 
report.    This  telegram  itself  is  in  code. 

Senator  Brandeobe.  Are  there  any  translations  of  those  of  your 
telem'ams  that  are  in  code  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No;  I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  them  as  I 
have  gone  along. 

As  I  said  to  you  before,  Secretary  Lansing  had  instructed  me  if 
possible  to  obtam  the  release  of  Mr.  Treadwdl,  our  consul  at  Tash- 
kent^ somewhere  between  4,000  and  5,000  miles  from  Moscow.  In 
Mc»cowIhadspoken  to  Lenin  and  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov  in  regard 
to  it,  and  finally  they  said  they  recognized  that  it  was  foolish  to  nold 
him;  that  they  had  never  really  given  much  thought  to  the  matter; 
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that  he  had  been  held  by  the  local  government  at  Tashkent,  ^rtiieh 
was  more  than  4,000  miles  away;  that  raids  were  being  made  on  the 
raiboad  constantly,  and  they  might  have  some  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating. However,  they  promised  me  that  they  would  send  a  tel^am 
at  once  ordering  his  release,  and  that  they  would  send  him  out  either 
by  Persia  or  by  Finland  whichever  way  he  preferred.  I  told  them  I 
was  sure  he  would  prefer  to  go  by  way  of  Finland.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  their  telegram  ordering^his  release,  which  will  not  be  of  much  use 
to  you,  I  fear,  as  it  is  in  Kussian.  They  carried- out  this  promise  to 
the  letter,  releasing  Treadwell  at  once,  and  Treadwell  in  due  course  of 
time  and  in  good  health  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Finland  on  the 
27th  of  April.  All  that  time  was  consumed  in  travel  from  Tashkent, 
which  is  a  long  way  under  present  conditions. 

Senator  New.  I  saw  Mr.  Treadwell  here  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  then  sent  a  telegram  in  regard  to  1&.  Pettit,  the 
officer  of  military  intelligence,  who  was  with  me  as  my  assistant, 
saying  I  intended  to  send  him  back  to  Petrograd  at  once  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation  so  that  we  shoidd  have  information  con- 
stantly. I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  it  was  not  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  for  the  various  Governments  to  have  representatives  in 
Russia.  The  British  Government  had  a  man  in  there  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  there.  He  was  traveling  as  a  Red  Cross  representa- 
tive, but  in  reality  he  was  there  for  the  Foreign  Office,  a  M!aj.  A.  R. 
Parfeer,  I  believe.    I  am  not  certain  of  his  name,  but  we  can  verify  it. 

I  also  sent  a  teleg[ram  from  Helsingfors,  '^'strictly  nersonal  to  C6L 
House,"  requesting  him  to  show  my  fifth  and  sixth  telc^ams  to  lir. 
Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  Uoyd-George's  secretary,  so  that  Mr.  Lloyd-Geofge 
might  be  at  once  informed  in  regard  to  tne  situation,  inasmuch  as  lie 
had  known  I  was  going,  and  inasmuch  as  the  British  had  been  so 
courteous  as  to  offer  to  send  me  across  on  a  cruiser.  When  I  got 
to  London  and  found  that  the  torpedo  boat  on  which  I  had  eiroected 
to  go  was  escorting  the  President,  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoi^e's  office  m 
London  called  up  the  Admiralty  and  asked  them  to  give  me  a  boat 
in  which  to  go  across.  Incidentally  I  was  informed  bv  Col.  House, 
on  my  arriv^  in  Paris,  that  conies  of  my  telegrams  haa  been  B&at  at 
once  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into 
quite  so  much  detail.  You  have  told  us  now  with  what  instrucUoiu 
you  went,  what  the  British  attitude  was,  what  the  American  attitode 
was,  and  what  the  soviet  government  proposed.  Now,  let  issOhave 
your  report. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  All  right,  su:.    This  was  my  report 

Senator  Brandboee.  What  is  the  date  oi  that,  please. 

ISi.  BuLLTTT.  This  copy  does  not  bear  the  date  on  it..  On  the 
other  hand  I  can  tell  you  within  a  day  or  two.  The  date  imfor* 
tunately  was  left  off  of  this  particular  copy.  It  was  made  on  or 
about  the  27th  or  28th  day  of  March,  in  the  week  before  Apiil  1. 

Senator  Brandboee.  1919  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1919.  I  imquestionably  could  obtain  from  Secret 
tary  Lansing  or  the  President  or  some  one  else  the  actual  original  of 
the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  about  the  precise  date,  but  I 
want  to  get  it  approximately. 

Mr.  BxTLLiTT.  it  was  about  the  1st  day  of  April. 
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Senator  Knox.  To  whom  was  the  report  made  ? 

Mr.  BuixiTT.  The  report  was  addressed  to  the  President  and  the 
American  commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace.  I  was 
ordered  to  make  it.  I  had  sent  all  these  telegrams  from  Helsingfors, 
and  I  felt  personally  that  no  report  was  necessary,  hut  the  President 
desired  a  written  report,  and  I  made  the  report  as  follows: 

BuLLnr  Exhibit  No.  18. 

BUSSIA. 

Economic  Situation. 

Ruasia  to<day  is  in  a  condition  of  acute  economic  distress.  The  blockade  by  land 
and  sea  is  the  cause  of  this  distress  and  lack  of  the  essentials  of  transportation  is  its 
gravest  symptom.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  locomotives  which  ran  on  Russian  lines 
before  the  war  are  now  available  for  use .  Furthermore,  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  entirely 
from  all  supplies  of  coal  and  gasoline.  In  consequence,  transportation  by  all  steam 
and  electric  vehicles  is  greatly  hampered;  and  transportation  by  automobile  and  by 
the  fleet  of  gasoline-using  Volga  steamers  and  canal  boats  is  impossible.  (Appendix, 
p.  10.) 

As  a  result  of  these  hindrances  to  transportation  it  is  possible  to  bring  from  the  grain 
centers  to  Moscow  only  25  carloads  of  food  a  day,  instead  iA  the  100  carloads  which 
are  essential,  and  to  Petrograd  only  15  carloads,  instead  of  the  essential  50.  In  con- 
sequence, every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  is  suffering  from 
slow  starvation.    (Appendix,  p.  11.) 

Mortality  is  particularly  hi^h  among  new-bom  children  whose  mothers  can  not 
suckle  them,  among  newly-delivered  mothers,  and  among  the  aged.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation, in  addition,  is  exceptionally  susceptible  to  disease;  and  a  slight  illness  is 
apt  to  result  fatally  because  of  the  total  lack  of  medicines.  Typhoid,  typhus,  and 
smallpox  are  epidemic  in  both  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

Industnr,  except  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  is  largely  at  a  standstill. 
Nearly  all  means  of  transport  which  are  not  employed  in  carrying  food  are  used  to 
supply  the  army,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  surplus  transport  to  carry  materials  essen- 
tial to  normal  indiistry.  Furthermore,  uie  arm^r  has  absorbed  the  best  executive 
brains  and  physical  vij^r  of  the  nation.  In  addition,  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  from 
most  of  its  sources  of  iron  and  of  cotton.  Only  the  nax,  hemp,  wood,  and  lumber 
industries  have  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  essentials  of  economic  life  as  are  available  are  being 
utilized  to  t^e  utmost  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Such  trains  as  there  are,  run  on 
time.  The  distribution  of  food  is  well  controlled.  Many  industrial  experts  of  the 
old  regime  are  again  managing  their  plants  and  sabotage  by  such  managers  has  ceased. 
Loafing  by  the  workmen  during  work  hours  has  beem  overcome.    (Appendix,  p.  12.) 

SOCIAL  conditions. 

The  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  is  over  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Government 
is  turned  to  constnictive  work.  The  terror  has  ceased.  All  power  of  judgment  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  extraordinary  commission  for  suppression  of  the  counter- 
revolution, which  now  merelv  accuses  suspected  counter-revolutionaries,  who  are 
tried  by  Uie  regular,  established,  legal  tribimals.  Executions  are  extremely  rare. 
Good  order  has  been  established.  The  streets  are  safe.  Shooting  has  ceased.  There 
are  few  robberies.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  from  sight.  Family  life  has  been 
unchanged  hy  the  revolution,  the  canard  in  regard  to  "nationalization  of  women" 
notwithstanding.    (Appendix,  p.  13.) 

The  theaters,  opera,  and  ballet  are  performing  as  in  peace.  Thousands  of  new 
schools  have  been  opened  in  all  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Government  seems  to 
have  done  more  for  the  education  of  the  Russian  people  in  a  year  and  a  half  than 
czardom  did  in  50  years.    (Appendix,  p.  14.) 

political  situation. 

The  Soviet  form  of  government  is  firmly  established.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
fact  in  Russia  to-day  is  the  general  support  which  is  given  the  government  by  the  people 
in  spite  of  their  starvation.  Indeed,  the  people  lay  the  blame  for  their  distrees 
whoUy  on  the  blockade  and  on  the  governments  which  maintain  it.    The  Soviet  form 
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of  government  eeeniB  to  have  become  to  the  Russian  ^ople  the  symbol  of  their  revolih 
tion.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  form  of  government  which  lends  itself  to  giosB  abuse  and 
tyranny  but  it  meets  &e  demand  of  the  moment  in  Russia  and  it  has  acquired  so  greax 
a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  common  people  that  the  women  are  ready  to  starN-e 
and  the  young  men  to  die  for  it.    (Appendix,  p.  15.) 

The  position  of  the  communist  party  (formerly  Bolsheviki)  is  also  very  strong. 
Blockade  and  intervention  have  caused  the  chief  opposition  parties,  the  ri^t  socul 
revolutionaries  and  the  menshiviki,  to  give  temporary  support  to  the  conununiFte. 
These  opposition  parties  have  both  made  format  statements  against  the  blockade, 
intervention,  and  the  support  of  Antisoviet  governments  by  the  allied  and  aaaodated 
eovemments.  Their  leaders,  Volsky  and  Martov,  are  most  vigorous  in  their  demanded 
for  the  immediate  raisinz  of  the  blockade  and  peace.    (Appendix,  p.  16.) 

Indeed,  the  only  ponderable  opposition  to  the  communists  to-day  comes  fn>Di  mare 
radical  parties— the  left  social  revolutionaries  and  the  anarchista.  These  parties,  in 
published  statements,  call  the  communists,  and  mrticularly  Lenin  and  Tchithehn. 
^^  the  paid  bourgeois  gendarmes  of  the  Entente . ' '  They  attack  the  communists  because 
the  conmiunists  have  encouraged  scientists,  engineers,  and  industrial  experts  of  tbf 
bourgeois  class  to  take  important  posts  under  the  Soviet  Government  at  high  pay.  They 
rage  against  the  employinent  of  boiujgeois  officers  in  the  army  and  against  toe  efforts  ui 
the  communists  to  obtain  peace.  Tuey  demand  the  immediate  massacre  of  all  the 
buigeoisie  and  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  all  nonrevolutionary  govemmeDti. 
They  ai^e  that  the  Entente  Governments  should  be  forced  to  intervene  more  deeply 
in  Russia,  asserting  that  such  action  would  surely  provoke  the  proletariat  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries  to  immediate  revolution. 

VTitiun  the  communist  party  itself  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  foreign  policy,  but  this  disagreement  has  not  developed  personal  hostility  or  open 
breach  in  the  ranks  of  the  party.  Trotski,  the  generals,  and  many  theorists  bel)e\> 
the  red  army  should  go  forward  everywhere  imtil  more  vigorous  intervention  by  the 
Entente  is  provoked,  which  they,  too,  count  upon  to  bring  revolution  in  France  and 
England.  Their  attitude  is  not  a  little  colored  by  pride  in  the  spirited  voung  aimv . 
(Appendix,  p.  18.)  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  the  bulk  of  the  conununist  party*  on 
the  other  hand,  insist  l^at  the  essential  problem  at  present  is  to  save  the  proletariat 
of  Russia,  in  particular,  and  the  proletariat  of  Europe,  in  general,  from  starvation. 
and  assert  that  it  will  benefit  the  revolution  but  little  to  conquer  all  Europe  il  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  replies  by  starving  all  Europe.  They  advocate. 
therefore,  the  conciliation  of  the  United  States  even  at  the  cost  of  compromiaing  vith 
many  of  the  principles  they  hold  most  dear.  And  Lenin's  prestige  in  Russia  at  prespz.: 
is  so  overwhelming  that  the  Trotski  group  is  forced  reluctantly  to  follow  him.  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  19.) 

Lenin,  indeed,  as  a  practical  matter,  stands  well  to  the  right  in  the  existing  politicil 
life  of  Russia.  Me  recognizes  the  undesirability,  from  the  Socialist  vievpouit,  td  the 
compromises  he  feels  compelled  to  make;  but  he  is  ready  to  make  the  cGmpramasei. 
Among  the  more  notable  concessions  he  has  alreadv  made  are:  The  abaxidooiAett 
of  his  plan  to  nationalize  the  land  and  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  dividing  ii  sbkiik 
the  peasants,  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  paying  3  per  cent  interest,  the  di- 
cision  to  pay  all  foreign  debts,  and  the  decision  to  eive  concesdons  if  that  shall  psorf 
to  be  necessary  to  obtain  credit  abroad.    (Appendix,  p.  20.) 

In  a  word,  Lenin  feels  compelled  to  retreat  from  his  theoretical  posidoa  «D  a!ai« 
the  line.    He  is  ready  to  meet  the  western  Governments  half  way. 

FEACB  PBOFOBAIiS. 

Lenin  seized  upon  the  opportunity  presented  by  my  trip  of  investigation  tp  mak^ 
a  definite  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government.  He  was  oppoeeA  by 
Trotski  and  the  generals,  but  without  much  difficulty  ^qt  the  support  of  the  majoritT 
of  the  executive  council,  and  the  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  govenim«^ 
which  was  handed  to  me  was  finally  adopted  unanimously.    (Appendix,  p.  22.) 

My  discussion  of  this  proposal  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Gknremmeait  wmso 
detailed  that  I  feel  sure  of  my  ground  in  saying  that  it  does  not  represent  the  minimum 
terms  of  the  soviet  government,  and  that  1  can  point  out  in  detail  wherein  it  may 
be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable  to  the  soviet  government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  clause  under  article  5 — ^'and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  cr 
may  be  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to  Soviet  Russia  *' — ^is  certainly  not  of  vital  im- 
portance. And  the  clause  under  article  4,  in  regard  to  admiesion  of  dtizena  of  xbe 
soviet  republics  of  Russia  into  the  allied  and  associated  countries,  mav  cortai&ly 
be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  reserve  all  necessary  rights  to  control  eaA  inuDXpi- 
tion  to  tne  allied  and  associated  countries,  and  to  confine  it  to  penons  who  come  cs 
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Intimate  and  necessary  businesB,  and  to  exclude  definitely  all  possibility  of  an 
influx  of  propagandists. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  No  government  save  a  socialist  government  can  be  set  up  in  Russia  to-day  except 
by  forek;n  bayonets,  and  any  governments  so  set  up  will  fall  the  moment  such  support 
is  withdrawn.  The  Lenin  wing  of  the  communist  party  is  to-day  as  moderate  as  any 
BocialiBt  government  which  can  control  Russia. 

2.  No  real  peace  can  be  established  in  Europe  or  the  world  until  peace  is  made  with 
,  he  revolution.  This  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  presents  an  opportunity  to 
make  peace  with  the  revolution  on  a  just  and  reasonable  basis — perhaps  a  unique- 
opportunity. 

3.  If  the  blockade  is  lifted  and  supplies  begin  to  be  delivered  regularly  to  soviet 
Ruasiat  ft  more  powerful  hold  over  the  Russian  people  will  be  establlBhed  than  that 
^ven  by  the  blockade  itself — ^the  hold  given  by  fear  that  this  delivery  of  supplies  may 
be  stopped.  Furthermore,  the  parties  which  oppose  the  communists  in  principle  but 
are  supi)orting  them  at  present  will  be  able  to  beffin  to  fight  against  them. 

4.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  recommended  that  a  proposal  following  the  general 
lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Government  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  such  changes  being  made,  particularly  in  article  4  and  article  5,  as  will  make 
the  proposal  acceptable  to  conservative  opinion  in  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

WiLUAM  C.  Bullitt. 

Appendix, 
transport. 

Loixymotives. — Before  the  war  Russia  had  22,000  locomotives.  Destruction  by  war 
and  ordinary  wear  and  tear  have  reduced  the  number  of  locomotives  in  good  order  to 
5,.'>00.  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  spare  mrts  and  materials  for  repair, 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  which  clo  not  exist  in  Russia.  And  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  able  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  ke^p  in  running  order  the  few 
locomotives  at  its  disposal. 

Coal. — Soviet  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  coal.  Kolchak  holds  the 
Perm  mining  district,  although  Soviet  troops  are  now  on  the  edge  of  it.  Denikin  still 
holds  the  larger  part  of  the  Donetz  coal  district  and  has  destroyed  the  mines  in  the 
portion  of  the  district  which  he  has  evacuated.  As  a  result  of  this,  locomotives, 
electrical  power  plants,  etc.,  must  be  fed  with  wood,  which  is  enormously  expensive 
and  laborious  and  comparatively  ineffectual. 

Gasoline, — ^There  is  a  total  lack  of  gasoline,  due  to  the  British  occupation  of  Baku. 
The  few  automobiles  in  the  cities  which  are  kept  running  for  vital  Government  busi- 
ness are  fed  with  substitute  mixtures,  which  causes  &em  to  break  down  with  great 
frequency  and  to  miss  continually.  Almost  the  entire  fleet  on  the  great  inland  water- 
-way system  of  Russia  was  propelled  by  gasoline.  As  a  result  the  Volga  and  the  canals , 
i^'hich  arc  po  \'ital  a  part  of  Russia's  system  of  transportation,  are  useless. 

FOOD. 

Ever\'one  is  hungry  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  including  the  people's  commissaries 
themselves.  The  daily  ration  of  Lenin  and  the  other  commissanes  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  soldier  in  the  armv  or  of  a  workman  at  hard  labor.  In  the  hotel  which  is 
reserved  for  Government  officials  the  menu  is  the  following:  Brealdast — ^A  quarter  to 
half  a  pound  of  black  bread,  which  must  last  all  day,  and  tea  without  sugar.  I)inner — 
A  good  soup,  a  small  piece  of  fish,  for  which  occasionally  a  diminutive  piece  of  meat 
ia  substituted,  a  vegetable,  either  a  potato  or  a  bit  of  cabbage,  more  tea  without 
Htigar.  Supper — WTiat  remains  of  the  morning  ration  of  bread  and  more  tea  without 
sugar. 

Oi-casionally  sugar,  butter,  and  chickens  slip  through  from  the  Ukraine  and  are 
sold  secretly  at  atrocious  prices — butter,  for  example,  at  140  roubles  a  pound.  When- 
ever the  Government  is  able  to  get  its  hands  on  any  such  "luxuries"  it  tumB  them 
over  to  the  schools,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  every  child  a  good  dinner 
every  day. 

The  food  situation  has  been  slightlv  improved  by  the  rejoining  of  Ukraine  to  Great 
Rufisia,  for  food  is  relatively  plentiful  in  tne  south;  but  no  great  improvement  in  the 
situation  is  possible  because  of  the  lack  of  transport. 
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MANAGEMENT. 

Such  supplies  as  are  available  in  So^^et  Russia  are  being  utilized  with  considerablf- 
skill .  For  example,  in  spi  te  of  the  necessity  of  firing  with  wood,  the  ^f  oflcow-Petn¥rra<i 
express  keeps  up  to  its  schedule,  and  on  both  occasions  when  I  made  the  trip  it  t  ok 
but  13  hours,  compared  to  the  12  hours  of  prewar  days. 

The  food  control  works  well,  so  that  there  is  no  abundance  alongside  of  famine 
Powerful  and  weak  alike  endure  about  the  same  degree  of  starvation. 

The  Soviet  government  has  made  great  efforts  to  j>ersuade  industml  managero  and 
technical  experts  of  the  old  regime  to  enter  its  service.  Many  very  prominent  roftn 
have  done  so.  And  the  Soviet  Government  pays  them  as  high  as  |4o,000  a  year  for 
their  services,  although  Lenin  gets  but  $1,800  a  year.  This  very  anomalous  8ituati<>& 
arises  from  the  principle  that  any  believing  communist  must  adhere  to  the  scale  of 
wi^es  established  by  the  government,  but  if  the  government  considers  it  neceasar> 
to  have  the  assistance  of  any  anticommunist,  it  is  permitted  to  pay  him  aa  much  as 
he  demands. 

All  meetings  of  workmen  during  work  hours  have  been  prohibited,  with  the  refolt 
that  the  loafins  which  was  so  fatal  during  the  Kerensky  r^gmie  has  been  ovetcome  $t^ 
discipline  has  oeen  restored  in  the  factories  as  in  the  army. 

SOCIAL  CONDmONS, 

Terror. — ^The  red  terror  is  over.  During  the  period  of  its  power  the  extnu>rdiDar>' 
conmiission  for  the  suppression  of  the  counter  revolution,  which  was  the  infitrument  ii 
the  terror,  executed  about  1,500  persons  in  Petrosrad,  500  in  Moscow,  and  3,000  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country — 5,000  in  all  Russia.  These  fig:ure6  agree  with  those  which 
were  brought  back  from  Russia  by  Maj.  Ward  well,  and  maamuch  as  I  have  checked 
them  from  Soviet,  anti-Soviet,  and  neutral  sources  I  believe  them  to  be  approximately 
correct.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  coiinection  that  in  the  white  terror  in  aouthern 
Finland  alone,  according  to  official  figures,  Gen.  Mannerheim  executed  without  trial 
12,000  working  men  and  women. 

Order.— One  feels  as  safe  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  as  in  the  streets  *i 
Paris  or  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  streets  of  these  cities  are  dismal,  becaox 
of  the  closing  of  retail  shops  whose  functions  Bxe  now  concentrated  in  a  few  hsps 
nationalized  'department  stores.*'  Petrocrad,  furthermore,  has  been  deeertai  by 
half  its  population ;  but  Moscow  teems  witn  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  coo- 
tained  before  the  war.  The  only  noticeable  difference  in  the  theaters,  opera,  ai>i 
ballet  is  that  they  are  now  run  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  edncacioiL 
which  prefers  classii's  and  sees  to  it  that  working  men  and  women  and  childien  a?e 

given  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  performances  and  that  they  are  instructed  befor^- 
and  in  the  significance  and  beauties  of  the  productions. 

Morals. — Prostitutes  have  disappeared  from  sight,  the  economic  reaeons  for  thnr 
career  having  ceased  to  exist.  Family  life  has  been  absolutely  unchanged  bv  xbs 
revolution.  I  have  never  heard  more  genuinelv  mirthful  laughter  than  when  t  tela 
Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Litvinov  that  much  of  the  world  beueved  that  women  Iu3 
been  '^ nationalized."  This  lie  is  so  wildly  fantastic  that  they  wiU  not  even  take  tbi 
trouble  to  deny  it.  Respect  for  womanhood  was  never  greater  than  in  Ruseaa  UHi»> 
Indeed,  the  day  I  reached  Petrograd  was  a  holiday  in  honor  of  wives  and  mothers. 

Edvjcation. — ^The  achievements  of  the  department  of  education  under  Lunacharsky 
have  been  very  great.  Not  only  have  all  the  Russian  classics  been  repdnt^i  in 
editions  of  three  and  five  million  copies  and  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  people,  bo: 
thousands  of  new  schools  for  men,  women,  and  children  have  oeen  opened  in  all  pars 
of  Russia.  Furthermore,  workiogmen's  and  soldiers'  clubs  have  been  oi^anizeii  in 
many  of  the  palaces  of  yesteryear,  where  the  people  arc  instructed  by  means  of  mo\*inz 
pictures  and  lectures.  In  the  art  galleries  one  meets  classes  of  working  men  ao'l 
women  being  instructed  in  the  beauties  of  the  pictures.  The  children's  schools  have 
been  entirely  reorganized,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  every  child  a  s!o»«i 
dinner  at  school  every  day.  Furthermore,  very  remarkable  scnools  have  been  op("ac»i 
for  defective  and  ovemervous  children.  On  tie  theory  that  genius  and  inaanit}-  an* 
closely  allied,  these  children  are  taught  from  the  fir^t  to  compose  music,  paint  pirttmsi^ 
sculpt  and  write  poetry,  and  it  is  asserted  that  some  ver>'  valuable  re&ults  have  bof-n 
achieved,  not  only  in  the  way  of  productions  but  also*in  the  way  of  restozixu:  tlu* 
nervous  systems  of  the  children. 

MORALE. 

The  belief  of  the  convinced  communists  in  their  cause  is  almost  leligious.  N^^v^f 
in  any  religious  service  have  I  seen  higher  emotional  unit^  than  pie\iulcd  at  tfar 
meeting  of  the  Petrograd  SoWet  in  celebration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Third  SoiiUL-: 
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Internationale.  The  remark  of  one  young  man  to  me  when  I  questioned  him  in 
regard  to  his  starved  appearance  is  characteristic.  He  replied  very  simply:  "I  am 
ready  to  give  another  year  of  8tar>'ation  to  our  revolution." 

STATEMENTS  OP  LEADERS   OP  OPPOSITION  PARTIES. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  me  by  Volsky,  leader  of  the  right  social 
revolutionaries,  the  laigest  op^KMltion  party: 

**  Intervention  of  any  kind  will  prolong  the  regime  of  the  Bolshexiki  by  compellin- 
lis,  like  all  honorable  Kussians,  to  drop  opposition  and  rally  round  the  soviet  govern- 
ment in  defense  of  the  revolution.  With  regard  to  help  to  individual  groups  or  govern- 
ments fightlrig  against  soviet  Russia,  we  see  no  difference  between  such  intervention 
and  the  sending  of  troops.  If  the  allies  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, sooner  or  later  the  peasant  masses  wUl  make  their  will  felt  and  they  are  alike 
against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

•*If  by  any  chance  Kolchak  and  Denikin  were  to  win,  they  would  have  to  kill  in 
tens  of  thousands  where  the  Bolsheviki  have  had  to  kill  in  hundreds  and  the  result 
would  be  the  complete  ruin  and  collapse  of  Russia  into  anarchy.  Has  not  the  Ukraine 
been  enough  to  teach  the  allies  that  occupation  by  non-Bolshevik  troops  merely  turns 
into  Bolsheviki  those  of  the  population  who  were  not  Bolsheviki  before?  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  really  fighting  against  bourgeois  die  tatorship.  We  are, 
therefore,  prepared  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way. 

'*  Grandmother  Ekaterina  Constantinovna  Breshkovskaya  has  no  sort  of  authority, 
either  from  the  assemblv  of  membere  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assembly  or  from 
the  party  of  social  revolutionaries.  Her  utterances  in  America,  if  she  is  preaching 
intervention,  represent  her  personal  opinions  which  are  categorically  repudiated  by 
the  partv  of  social  revolutionaries,  which  has  defisi\ely  expressed  itself  against  the 
permissibility  of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect." 

Volsky  signed  this  latter  statement:  "V.  Volsky,  late  president  of  the  assembly  of 
members  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assembly." 

Martov,  leader  of  the  Menshi\'iki.  stated:  "The  Menshiviki  are  a^inst  every  form 
of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect,  oecause  by  providing  the  incentive  to  militariza- 
tion it  is  bound  to  emphasize  the  least  desirable  qualities  of  the.  revolution.  Further, 
the  needs  of  the  army  overwhelm  all  efforts  at  meeting  the  needs  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction.  Acreement  with  the  soviet  government  would  lessen  the  tension 
of  defense  and  would  unmuzzle  the  opposition,  who,  while  the  soviet  government  is 
attacked,  are  prepared  to  help  in  its  defense,  while  reserving  untQ  peace  their  efforts 
to  alter  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

**The  forces  that  would  support  intervention  must  be  dominated  by  those  of  extreme 
reaction  because  all  but  the  reactionaries  are  prepared  temporarily  to  sink  their 
differences  with  the  Bolshe\'iki  in  order  to  defend  the  revolution  as  a  whole." 

Martov  finally  expressed  himself  as  convinced  that,  given  pea'^e,  life  itself  and  the 
needs  of  the  country  ^nll  bring  about  the  changes  he  desires. 

ARMY. 

The  soviet  army  now  numbers  between  1,000,000  and  1,200,000  troops  of  the  line. 
Nearly  all  these  soldiers  are  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  27.  The  morale 
of  regiments  varies  greatly.  The  con\nnced  communists,  who  compose  the  bulk  of 
the  army,  fight  with  crusading  enthusiasm.  Other  regiments,  composed  of  patriots 
but  noncommunists,  are  less  spirited;  other  regiments  composed  of  men  who  have 
entered  the  army  for  the  slightly  higher  bread  ration  are  distinctly  untrustworthy. 
Great  numbers  of  officers  of  the  old  army  are  occupying  important  executive  posts 
in  the  administration  of  the  new  army,  but  are  under  control  of  convinced  communist 
supervisors.  Nearly  all  the  lower  grade  officers  of  the  army  are  workmen  who  have 
disT)layed  courage  in  the  ranks  and  nave  been  trained  in  special  officer  schools.  Dis- 
cipline has  been  restored  and  on  the  whole  the  spirit  of  the  army  appears  to  be  very 
high,  particularly  since  its  recent  successes.  The  soldiers  no  longer  nave  the  beaten 
dog-like  look  which  distinguished  them  under  the  Czar  but  carry  themselves  like 
freemen  and  curiously  like  Americans.    They  are  popular  with  the  people. 

I  witnessed  a  re\'iew  of  15,000  troops  in  retrograd.  The  men  marched  well  and 
their  equipment  of  shoes,  uniforms,  rifies,  and  machine  guns  and  light  artillery  was 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  no  big  ^ns,  no  aeroplanes,  no  gas  snells, 
no  liquid  fire,  nor  indeed,  any  of  the  more  refined  instruments  of  destruction. 

The  testimony  was  universal  that  recruiting  for  the  army  is  easiest  in  the  districts 
which  having  once  lived  under  the  soWet  were  over  run  by  anti-soviet  forces  and  then 
reoccupied  by  the  Red  Army. 
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Trotsky  is  enormously  proud  of  the  army  he  has  created,  but  it  is  noteworthy  thMX 
even  he  is  ready  to  disband  the  army  at  once  i£  peace  can  be  obtained  in  order  tnat  all 
the  brains  and  energy  it  contains  may  be  turned  to  restoring  the  nonnal  life  of  the 
country. 

LENIN 'S  PRESTIGE. 

The  hold  which  Lenin  has  gained  on  the  imagination  of  the  Russian  people  makes 
his  position  almost  that  of  a  dictator.  There  is  already  a  Lenin  legend.  He  is  rp- 
earded  as  almost  a  prophet.  His  picture,  usually  accompanied  bv  that  of  Karl  2ian. 
bangs  everywhere.  In  Russia  one  never  hears  Xenin  and  Trotski  spoken  of  in  the 
«ame  breath  as  is  usual  in  the  western  world.  Lenin  is  regarded  as  in  a  class  by  him 
«elf .    Trotski  is  but  one  of  the  lower  order  of  mortals. 

When  I  called  on  Lenin  at  the  Kremlin  I  had  to  wait  a  few  minutee  until  a  dele> 
gation  of  peasants  left  his  room.  They  had  heard  in  their  village  that  Comrade  Lenin 
was  hungry.  And  they  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  carrying  800  poods  of  bread  af> 
the  Rift  of  the  village  to  Lenin.  Just  before  them  was  another  delegation  of  peasant? 
to  whom  the  report  nad  come  that  Comrade  Lenin  was  working  in  an  unheated  room. 
They  came  bearing  a  stove  and  enough  firewood  to  heat  it  for  three  months.  Lenin 
is  the  only  leader  who  receives  such  guts.    And  he  turns  them  into  the  common  fund. 

Face  to  face  Lenin  is  a  very  striking  man — straightforward  and  direct,  but  also 
genial  and  with  a  large  humor  and  serenity. 

CONCESSIONS. 

The  soviet  government  recognizes  very  clearlv  the  undesirability  of  nanting  con- 
cessions to  foreigners  and  is  readv  to  do  so  only  because  of  necessity.  The  memKa» 
of  the  Government  realize  that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  will  be  illusory  unless  the 
soviet  government  is  able  to  establish  credits  in  foreign  countries,  particulariy  the 
United  States  and  England,  so  that  goods  may  be  bought  in  those  countries.  Far 
Russia  to-day  is  in  a  position  to  export  onlv  a  litUe  gold,  a  little  platinum,  a  little 
hemp,  flax,  and  wood.  These  exports  will  be  utterly  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  \9St 
quantity  of  imports  which  Russia  needs.  Russia  must,  therefore,  obtain  credit  at 
any  price.  The  members  of  the  soviet  government  realiz^e  fully  that  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  obtaining  of  credit  the  payment  of  foreien  debts  must  be  resumed  and 
therefore,  are  ready  to  pay  such  deots.  But  even  though  these  debts  are  paid  the 
members  of  the  soviet  government  believe  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  bonrow  moner 
in  foreign  countries  on  anj;  mere  promise  to  pay.  Thejr  believe,  therefore,  that  they 
will  have  to  grant  concessions  in  Russia  to  foreigners  m  order  to  obtain  immediate 
credit.  They  desire  to  avoid  this  expedient  if  in  any  way  it  shall  be  poaaible.  bnt  if 
absolutely  necessary  they  are  ready  to  adopt  it  in  order  to  begin  the  reetoration  oC 
the  normal  life  of  the  country. 


TEXT  OF  PROJECTED  PEACE  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  ALLIED  AND  ASSOCIATED  QOVBRXSIENTS. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  ai 

fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on "  and  thu 

no  new  hostilities  shall  begin  after  this  date,  penaing  a  conference  to  be  held  at ' 

on .' 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mupui 
consent,  and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  emplov  the  period  oi  tb» 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  ibe  former  Rosian 
Empire. 

The  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  rev-ision  by  the  conference: 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territonr  of  th^ 
former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  tenitonfiB  which 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes  effective,  except  xnoofar  m& 
the  conference  may  ngree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories;  until  the  peoples  inbahitnur 
the  territories  controlled  by  these  de  facto  governments  shall  themselves  detieniiiiie 
to  change  their  governments.    The  Russian  soviet  government,  the  other  aoviet 


1  The  date  of  the  armistice  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  when  tha  aUled  and 
ments  make  this  proposal. 

s  The  soviet  government  greatly  prefers  that  the  oooferenv  should  be  held  in  a  nratral  wnintry  and  ain 
that  either  a  radio  or  a  direct  telegraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  be  pot  at  its  dlsposaL 

*  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armistiOB  takee  affeet  and  tha  aortet  g 

SBatlv  prefers  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  armistloa  and  the  fint  mettiiiB  of  tba 
ould  be  only  three  days,  if  possible. 
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governments,  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory 
of  the  former  Bussian  Empire,  the  allied  and  associated  governments,  and  the  other 

f>vemments  which  are  operating  against  the  soviet  governments,  including  Finland, 
oland,  Galicia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afganistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory*  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  other  Governments  signatory  to  this 
agreement.^ 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  imder  conditions  which 
will  insure  that  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belinged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passeng^ers 
and  goDds  between  their  territories  and  the  sea:  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  j>rovision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry 
into  the  allied  and  associated  countries  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Emjpire  and  Finland ;  also  the  ri^ht  of 
aojoum  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  m  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.' 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  rifht  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia;  also  the 
right  of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interiere 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  and  associated  governments  and  other  Governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territor>''  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Russian  soviet  republics.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
0end  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  alli^  and 
aflsodated  countries  and  into  the  nonsovient  countries  whicn  have  been  formed  on 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  and  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
t^ritory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
political  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  alliea  and  associated  governments 
to  sove  a  general  anmesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders  and  prisoners, 
ana  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  oe  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to 
soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aided  the  armies  opposed 
to  the  soviet  governments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  TOvemments  which  have 
been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  be  included 
in  this  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  iboee  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationals,  including  the  Ruaaian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreign  armies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated Governments  and  other  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Kussia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  Governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  their 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  i^ter  the 
signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  just 
method  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilization  and  also  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
^vemmenta. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  in  its  note  of  February  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign  debts, 
propose  as  an  integral  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and  the 
other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  l^e  financial  obligations  of 

t  The  ftUtod  and  usoGlated  governments  to  undertake  to  see  to  it  that  the  de  facto  governments  of  Qer- 
maiiv  do  not  attempt  to  unset  by  force  tbe  de  facto  governments  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  governments 
-whick  have  been  set  up  on  the  terrltorv  of  tbe  former  Russia  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset 
by  force  tbe  de  faoto  governments  of  Oermany. 

I  It  Is  oooaidered  essential  by  the  soviet  government  that  the  allied  and  associated  governments  should 
see  tolt  that  Poland  and  aU neutral oountnes  extend  the  same  rights  as  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 
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the  former  Russian  Empire,  to  foreign  States,  parties  to  this  agreement,  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  these  debts  to  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  r^:ard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  position  of 
Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  by  the  Gzecho-SIovako  in  Kazan  or  taken  from  Ger- 
many by  the  allies  to  be  regarded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portions  of  the  debt  dne 
from  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  soviet  government  of  Russia  undertakes  to  accept  the  foreoging  propoeal  pro- 
vided it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 

Senator  Knox.  To  whom  did  you  hand  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  handed  copies  of  this  personally  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Henry  White,  and  I  handed 
a  second  copy,  for  the  President,  to  Mr.  Lansing.  Secretary  Lansing 
wrote  on  it,  '* Urgent  and  immediate;"  put  it  in  an  enTelop,  and! 
took  it  up  to  the  President's  house. 

Senator  Knox.  At  the  same  time  that  you  handed  in  this  report, 
did  you  hand  them  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  which  I  have  already  read. 
There  comes  first  an  appendix  explaining  the  statements  which  I 
have  just  read,  andgivmg  the  evidence  I  nave  for  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  anv  formal  meeting  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, or  of  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  to  act  upon  this 
suggestion  and  upon  your  report  ? 

Mr.  ButLiTT.  it  was  acted  upon  in  a  very  lengthy,  long*drawn-out 
manner. 

Immediately  on  my  return  I  was  first  asked  to  appear  before  the 
American  Commission.  First,  the  night  I  got  back  I  nad  a  couple  of 
hours  with  Col.  House,  in  which  I  went  over  the  whole  matter.  CoL 
House  was  entirelv  and  quite  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  peace, 
if  possible,  on  the  oasis  of  this  proposal. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  before  the  other  CommiasionerB,  and 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Lansing,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr.  Henry  White  ^  the 
morning  and  most  of  the  afternoon.  We  had  a  long  discussion,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  was  the  sense  of  the  commissioners'  meeting  Uiat 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  attempt  to  bnn^  about  peace  on  this  basis. 

The  next  morning  I  had  breakfast  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  his 
apartment,  Gen.  Smuts  and  Sir  Mamice  Hankey  and  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr  were  also  present,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  at  considerable 
length.  I  brought  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  official  text  of  the  proposal. 
the  same  official  one,  in  that  same  envelop,  which  I  have  just  snown 
to  vou.  He  had  previously  read  it,  it  having  been  telegraphed  from 
Helsingf ors.  As  ne  had  previously  read  it,  ne  merely  glanced  over 
it  and  said,  ^^That  is  the  same  one  I  have  already  read,  and  he  handed 
it  to  Gen.  Smuts,  who  was  across  the  table,  and  said,  *' General,  this 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest,  and  you  ou^ht  to  read  it 
right  away.''  Gen.  Smuts  read  it  immediately,  and  said  he  thought 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import'- 
ance.  Mr.  Lloyd- George,  however,  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  could  do  witn  British  public  opinion.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  Daily 
Mail  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  ^^As  long  as  the  British  press  is  doing 
this  kind  of  thing  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  sensible  about 
Russia?"  The  Daily  MaU  was  roarmg  and  screaming  about  the 
whole  Russian  situation.    Then  Mr.  Uoyd-George  said,  **Of  couraa 
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all  the  reports  we  get  from  people  we  send  in  there  axe  in  this  same 
general  direction,  but  we  have  got  to  send  in  somebody  who  is  known 
to  the  whole  world  as  a  complete  conservative,  in  order  to  have  the 
-whole  world  believe  that  the  report  he  brings  out  is  not  simply  the 
utterance  of  a  radical."  He  then  said,  **I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
LajDsdowne  to  go?"  Then  he  immediately  corrected  himself  and 
said,  *'No;  it  would  probably  kill  him."  Then  he  said,  **I  wish  I 
could  send  Bob  Cecil,  but  we  have  got  to  keep  him  for  the  league  of 
nations. "  And  he  said  to  Smuts,  ''It  would  be  splendid  if  you  could 
go,  but,  of  course,  you  have  got  the  other  job,"  which  was  goin^  down 
to  Hungary.  Afterwards  he  said  he  thought  the  most  desirable  man 
to  send  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  brother; 
that  he  would  be  respectable  enough  and  well  known  enough  so  that 
when  he  came  back  and  made  the  same  report  it  would  go  down  with 
British  public  opinion.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  then  urged  me  to  make 
public  my  report.  He  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
publicity  given  to  the  actual  conditions  in  Russia,  which  he  recog- 
nized were  as  presented. 

I  saw  Mr.  Balfour  that  afternoon  with  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  who 
at  that  time  was  acting  as  his  secretary.  He  is  now  secretaryof  the 
league  of  nations.  We  discussed  the  entire  matter.  Sir  William 
Wiseman  told  me  afterward  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  the  proposition. 

Well,  to  cut  tne  stonr  short,  first  the  President  referred  the  matter 
to  Col.  House.  He  left  his  decision  on  the  matter  with  Col.  House, 
as  was  his  usual  course  of  procedure  in  most  such  matters.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  also  agreed  in  advance  to  leave  the  preparation  of  the 
proposal  to  Col.  House :  that  is,  he  said  he  would  be  disposed  to  ^o  at 
least  as  far  as  we  would  and  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  President 
and  Col.  House.  Col.  House  thereupon  asked  me  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  this  proposal,  which  I  did. 

Col.  House  in  the  meantime  had  seen  Mr.  Orlando,  and  Mr.  Orlando 
had  expressed  himself  as  entirely  in  favor  of  making  peace  on  this 
basis,  at  least  so  Col.  House  informed  me  at  the  time.  The  French, 
I  believe,  had  not  yet  been  approached  formally  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Knox.  By  the  way,  right  here,  you  say  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
advised  you  to  make  yoiu*  report  public.     Did  you  make  it  public  ? 

Mr.  Bui#LiTT.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  desired  me  to  make  it 
public  for  the  enlightenment  that  he  thou^t  it  might  give  to  public 
opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  But  you  did  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  BuixiTT.  I  attempted  to.  I  prepared  a  statement  for  the 
press  based  on  my  report,  giving  the  facts,  which  I  submitted  to  the 
commission  to  be  given  out.  rio  member  of  the  commission  was 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for  publicity  in  the  matter  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  President.  The  President  received  it  and  decided  that 
he  did  not  want  it  given  out.  He  thought  he  would  rather  keep  it 
secret,  and  in  spite  of  the  urgings  of  the  other  conmiissioners  he  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  that  point  of  view,  and  my  report  has  never  been 
made  public  until  this  moment. 

Col.  House  asked  me  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  policy,  a  statement 
based  on  this  proposal  of  the  soviet  government.  It  was  to  be  an 
ironclad  declaration  which  we  knew  m  advance  would  be  accepted 
by  the  soviet  government  if  we  made  it,  and  he  thought  that  the 
President  and  Sir.  Lloyd-George  would  put  it  through. 
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Senator  Bbandeqbe.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  of  the  com* 
mission  when  that  report  was  considered  by  the  American  Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  first  handed  each  member  of  the  commission  my 
report.  I  had  applBared  before  them  and  discussed  my  mission  for 
an  entire  day.    They  sat  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  wondered  whether  you  were  present  when 
the  President  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  give  it  out,  not  to 
make  it  public. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  Then  upon  order  of  Col.  House 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred;  I  prepared  this  declaration  of 
policy.  I  Drepared  it  in  conjimction  with  Mr.  Whitney  Shepherdson, 
who  was  Col.  House's  assistant  secretary,  and  also  versea  in  inter- 
national law.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  of  any  importance,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  the  only  direct  proposition  to  accept 
their  proposal  which  was  prepared.  Col.  House  took  this  and  held 
it  imder  advisement  and  discussed  it,  I  believe,  with  the  President 
and  other  persons. 

The  C^iBHAN.  It  had  better  be  printed. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  19. 
a  declaration  of  poucy  issued  in  the  name  of  the  a680ciatbd  govbrnhkxti 

AND  AN  OFFER  OF  AN  ARMIfiTIGB. 

The  representatives  of  the  States  assembled  in  conference  at  Paris  recently  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  organized  groups  in  Russia  to  lav  down  their  arms  and  to  9eQ<i 
delegates  to  Prince's  Island.  These  delegates  were  asked  to  ''confer  with  the  repce- 
sentatives  of  the  associated  powers  in  the  fireest  and  frankest  way,  with  a  view  to  asco*- 
taining  the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  Bussianpeople  and  bringing  about,  II  poasitiie. 
some  understanding  and  agreement  by  which  Russia  may  work  out  her  own  puipoBea 
and  happy  cooperative  relations  may  be  established  between  her  people  ana  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world. "  The  truce  of  arms  was  not  declared,  and  the  meeting 
did  not  take  place. 

The  people  of  Russia  are  laboring  to-day  to  establish  the  system  of  govonxnent 
un^er  which  they  shall  live.  Their  task  is  one  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and  diould 
not  be  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  misapprehensions  among  the  Roasian 
people  or  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  aflsocjated 
powers,  now  sitting  in  the  conference  of  Paris,  have  determined  to  state  pubtidv 
what  thejr  had  in  mind  to  say  through  their  delegates  to  Prince's  Island  coiicemi=f 
thepolicies  which  govern  their  relations  with  the  Russian  people. 

Thev  wish  to  msike  it  plain  that  they  do  not  intend  to  int^ere  in  imv  way  witk 
the  solution  of  the  political,  social,  or  economic  problems  of  Russia.  They  bdier? 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  laively  depend  upon  a  right  settlement  of  ^eee  mat- 
ters; but  tiiey  equally  recognize  tnat  any  right  settlement  must  proceed  faom  tb« 
Russian  people  tnemselves,  unembarrassed  by  influence  or  direction  from  withcci. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  associated  powers  desired  to  have  it  clearly  understood  thai 
the^  can  have  no  dealings  with  any  Russian  Government  which  shall  invade  the 
temtory  of  its  neighbors  or  seek  to  impose  its  will  upon  other  peoples  by  force.  Th« 
full  authority  and  military  power  of  the  associated  governments  will  stand  in  U&e  way 
of  any  such  attempt. 

The  task  of  creating  a  stable  government  demands  all  the  great  strength  of  Ruada. 
healed  of  the  famine,  misery,  and  disease  which  attend  and  delay  the  reconstruction. 
The  associated  powers  have  solemnly  pledged  their  resources  to  relieve  the  strickeot 
regions  of  Europe.  Their  efforts,  begun  in  Belgium  and  in  northern  France  duzin^ 
the  course  of  the  war,  now  extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Ports  long  idle  are  busy  again.  Trainloads  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior 
and  there  are  distributed  with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awakened,  and  life  » 
resumed  at  the  point  where  it  was  broken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be 
continued  until  peace  is  signed  and  until  nations  are  once  more  able  to  provide  (st 
their  needs  through  the  normal  channels  of  commerce. 
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It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  associated  peoples  similarly  to  assuage  the  distress 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  in  Prussia  and  to  provide  them  with  such  ph^rsical 
conditions  as  will  make  life  possible  and  desirable.  Relief  can  not  be  enecdvely 
rendered,  however,  except  by  the  employment  of  all  avaikble  transportation  facilities 
and  the  active  cooperation  of  those  exercising  authority  within  the  country.  These 
reouisiteB  can  not  be  assured  while  Russia  is  still  at  war. 

xhe  allied  and  associated  governments,  therefore,  propose  an  agreement  between 
themaelves  and  all  governments  now  exercising  political  authority  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  together  wiitt  Poland,  Galicia; 
Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  tnat  hostilities  against  one 

another  shall  cease  on  all  fronts  within  these  territories  on  April at  noon;  that 

fresh  hostilities  shall  not  be  be^n  during  the  period  of  this  armistice,  and  that  no 
troops  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be  transferred  to  or  within  these 
territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The  duration  of  the  armistice  shall 
be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice  shall  send  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives each,  together  with  necessary  technical  experts,  to where  tney 

fshall  meet  on  April with  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments in  conference  to  discuss  peace,  ux>on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles: 

(1)  All  signatory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  in  full  control 
of  the  territories  which  they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes 
■efifectiye;  subject  onl^r  to  such  rectifications  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference, 
or  imtil  the  peoples  inhabiting  these  territories  shall  themselves  voluntarily  deter- 
mine to  change  their  Government. 

(2)  The  right  of  free  entry,  sojourn,  circulation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  each  other;  provided,  nowever,  that  such 
X>ersons  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  whicn  they  seek  admittance,  and 
provided  also  that  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  that  country. 

(3>  The  right  to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
shall  be  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  each  other. 

(4)  A  general  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  regarded  because  of  their 
association  or  affiliation  with  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

(5^  Nationals  of  one  signatory  residing  or  detained  in  the  country  of  another  shall 
be  given  all  possible  ^u:uities  for  repatnation. 

(6)  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  shall  immediately  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  and  further  military  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland,  and  the  various  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armed  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
•control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

(7)  Any  economic  blockade  imposed  by  one  signatory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  ana  trade  relations  shall  be  established,  subject  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
'Conference. 

(8)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privil  ege  among  the  several  singatories. 

(9)  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  problem  of  establidiing  peace  within  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  and  thereestablishmentof  international  relations 
among  the  si^atories. 

Note. — If  it  is  desirable  to  include  a  specific  reference  to  Russia's  financial  obliga- 
tions, the  following  clause  (8  bis)  would  be  acceptable  to  the  soviet  government  at 
least:  ''The  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations 
•of  me  former  Russian  Einpire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States,  Detailed  arrangements  tor  discharging  these  obli^tions  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  regard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  situation 
of  Russia.  ** 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Was  this  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  ? 


Mr.  Bullitt.  The  first  nirfit  after  I  got  in  Col.  House  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  up  the  President  right  away  and  told  him  that 
I  was  in,  and  that  he  tnought  this  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tancB;  and  that  it  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  to  make  peace 
in  a  section  of  the  world  where  there  was  no  peace;  in  fact,  where 
there  were  23  wars.  The  President  said  he  would  see  me  the  next 
evening  down  at  Col.  House^s  office,  as  I  remember  it.  The  next 
evening,  however,  the  President  had  a  headache  and  he  did  not  come. 
The  foUowing  afternoon  Col.  House  said  to  me  that  he  had  seen  tiie 
President  and  the  President  had  said  he  had  a  one-track  mind  and 
was  occupied  with  Germany  at  present,  and  he  could  not  think 
about  Russia,  and  that  he  had  left  the  Kussian  matter  all  to  him, 
Col.  House.  Therefore  I  continued  to  deal  with  Col.  House  direcllT 
on  it  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  President,  and  IJoyrf- 
George,  in  the  matter.  I  used  to  see  Col.  House  every  dajr,  indeed 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  on  the  subject,  urging  him  to  obtain  action 
before  April  10,  which,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the  date  when  this 
proposal  was  to  expire. 

Meanwhile  Mr.,  Hoover  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  had  the  idea  of 
approaching  peace  with  Russia  by  a  feeding  proposition,  and  ti^ey 
had  approached  Mr.  Fridiof  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  got  hii 
to  write  and  send  the  following  letter  to  the  President,  You  douhv 
less  have  seen  his  letter  to  the  President. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  fuU,  as  follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  20. 

Paris,  Aprils,  n*:tu 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  present  food  situation  in  Russia,  where  hundr^d^ 
of  thousands  of  people  are  dying  monthly  from  sheer  starvation  and  disease,  is  one 
of  the  problems  now  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds.  As  it  appears  that  no  solution  oe 
this  food  and  disease  question  has  so  far  been  reached  in  any  direction,  I  would  liie 
to  make  a  suggestion  from  a  neutral  point  of  view  for  the  alleviation  of  this  eieantic 
misery  on  purely  humanitarian  grouiJds.  • 

It  would  appear  to  me  possible  to  organize  a  purely  humanitarian  conunisaon  i:£ 
the  provisioning  of  Russia,  the  foodstuffs  and  meaical  supplies  to  be  paid  for.  perhaps, 
to  some  considerable  extent  by  Russia  itself,  the  justice  of  oistribution  to  be  guanoit^ 
by  such  a  commission,  the  membeiship  of  the  commission  to  be  comprised  <d  N<^r- 
wegian,  Swedish,  and  possibly  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swiss  nationalities.  It  does  kc 
apx)ear  that  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia  would  refuse  the  intervention  oi  sKb  k 
commission  of  wholly  nonpolitical  order,  devoted  solely  to  the  humanitarian  purpcs^ 
of  saving  life.  If  thus  organized  upon  tne  lines  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commisicc.  it 
would  raise  no  question  of  political  recognition  or  negotiations  between  the  Xih-s 
with  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia. 

I  recognize  keenly  the  large  political  issues  involved,  and  I  would  be  elad  to  knov 
under  what  conditions  you  would  approve  such  an  enterprise  and  Aether  furX 
commission  could  look  for  actual  support  in  finance,  shipping,  and  food  and  medicjJ 
supplies  from  the  United  States  Government. 

I  am  addressing  a  similar  note  to  Messrs.  Orlando,  Clemenceau.  and  Lloyd-Geor^v. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Fbidjof  Xaxsls. 

His  Excellency  the  President, 

11  Place  des  Etats-  Unis,  Paris, 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  was  published  in  nearly  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes.  In  it  he  proposed  that  a  commission  should  be 
formed  at  once  for  the  feeding  oi  Russia,  because  of  the  frightful 
conditions  of  starvation  and  so  on.  Col.  House  decided  that  it  would 
be  an  easier  way  to  peace  if  we  could  gjet  there  via  the  feeding  plan, 
under  the  guise  of  a  purely  hiunanitanan  plan,  if  we  could  ^iae  ia 
that  way  instead  of  by  a  direct,  outright  ptatemont  inviting  th<»^ 
people  to  sit  down  and  make  peace.  Therefore  he  asked  mo  to  prepare 
a  reply  to  the  Nansen  letter,  which  I  have  here. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  ftdl,  as  follows:) 
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Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  21. 

Paris,  France,  April  4t  ^919. 

Suggested  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  premiere 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy: 

Dear  Dr.  Nansen  :  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments, 
and  of  the  peoples  for  whom  they  speak,  to  assuage  the  distress  of  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  suffering  in  Russia.  The  associated  powers  have 
Bolemnlv  pledged  their  resources  to  relieve  the  stricken  regions  of  Europe.  Their 
efforts,  o^fun  m  Belgium  and  in  Northern  Prance  during  the  course  of  the  war,  now 
extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Ports  long  idle 
are  busy  again.  Trainloads  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior  and  there  are  distrib- 
uted with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awakened,  and  life  is  resumed  at  the 
point  where  it  was  oroken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be  continued  until 
nations  are  once  more  able  to  provide  for  their  needs  through  the  normal  channels  of 
commerce. 

The  associated  peoples  desire  and  deem  it  their  duty  similarly  to  assist  in  relieving 
the  people  of  Russia  from  the  misery,  famine,  and  disease  which  oppress  them.  In 
view  of  the  responsibilities  which  Iiave  already  been  undertaken  by  the  associated 
Governments  tiiey  welcome  the  suggestion  that  the  neutral  States  should  take  the 
iatiative  in  the  matter  of  Russian  reuef  and,  therefore,  are  prepared  to  state  in  accord- 
ance with  your  request,  the  conditions  imder  which  they  will  approve  and  assist  a 
neutral  commission  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  all  Governments  now  exercising  political 
authority  within  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland, 
together  with  Poland,  Galicia^  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan, 
fihall  a^ee  that  hostilities  against  one  another  shall  cease  on  all  fronts  within  these 
territories  on  April  20  at  noon ;  that  iTeeh.  hostilities  shall  not  be  b^gun  during  the  period 
of  this  armistice,  and  that  no  troops  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be 
transfeired  to  or  within  these  territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The 
duration  of  the  armistice  shall  be  for  two  weeks  unless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  shall  send  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives each,  together  with  necessarjr  technical  experts,  to  Ghristiania,  where  uiey 
shall  meet  on  April  25  with  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments 
in  conference  to  discuss  peace  and  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
following  principles: 

1.  All  sif^tory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  in  full  control 
of  the  temtories  which  they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes 
effective,  subject  to  such  rectifications  as  may  be  aereed  upon  by  the  conference,  or 
nnti]  the  peoples  inhabiting  these  territories  shall  themselves  voluntarily  determine 
to  change  their  government. 

2.  The  right  of  free  entry,  sojourn,  circulation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  each  other;  provided,  however,  that  such 
persons  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  seek  admittance,  and  pro- 
vided also  UiAt  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interiere  in  any  way  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  that  country. 

3.  The  right  to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
shall  be  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  one  another. 

4.  A  general  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  treated  because  of  their  as- 
sociation or  affiliation  with  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

5.  Nationals  of  one  signatory  residing  or  detained  in  the  country  of  another  shall  be 
given  all  possible  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  will  immediatelv  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  and  further  military  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland  and  tlie  various  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armod  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

7.  Any  economic  blockade  imposed  by  one  8iG:natory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  and  trade  relations  shall  be  established,  subject  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  bv  the 
conference  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  those  neutral  States  which  are 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

8.  Provision  shall  be  maae  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privileges  among  the  several  signatories. 
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9.  The  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territorv  of  the  former  RunoAD 
Empire  and  Finland  ^all  recognize  their  responsibility  for  toe  financial  obligatioitf 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  th« 
nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  discharging  these  oblipttions  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference^  regara  being  had  to  the  present  financial  situatioo 
of  Russia. 

10.  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  the  problem  of  establishing  peace  withb 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  international  relations  among  the  signatories. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  also  prepared  at  the  orders  of  Col.  House 


Senator  E^ox.  What  attitude  did  you  take  toward  the  Nansen 
proposal?  ' 

Mr.  Bullitt.  At  first  I  opposed  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  original 
plan. 

Senator  Knox.  You  were  in  favor  of  the  original  plan  ? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  I  was  in  favor  of  direct,  straightforward  action  in  the 
matter.  However,  I  found  that  there  was  no  use  in  kicking  against 
the  pricks,  that  I  was  unable  to  persuade  the  commission  that  mr 
point  of  view  was  the  correct  one.  Therefore  at  the  request  of  Col. 
House  I  wrote  out  a  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen,  in  which  I  embodied  a  peace 
proposal  so  that  it  woula  have  meant  a  peace  conference  via  Nansen, 
which  was  what  was  desired. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  letter  delivered  to  Nansen  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No.  I  gave  this  reply  of  mine  to  Col.  House.  Col. 
House  read  it  and  said  he  would  approve  it,  but  that  before  he  gave 
it  to  the  President  and  to  Lloyd-George  as  his  solution  of  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  Russian  matter,  he  wished  it  considered  by  his  inter- 
national law  experts,  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  it  was 
thereupon  turned  over  that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mi. 
Miller.     Does  the  Senato'r  desire  this  document? 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  material.     It  was  not  accepted  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  not  accepted.  What  happened  in  regard  to 
this  was  that  Mr.  Auchinclo^  and  Mr.  MOler,  to  correct  its  le^al 
language,  produced  a  proposition  which  was  entirely  different,  which 
left  out  all  possibility  of  the  matter  coining  to  a  peace  conference,  and 
was  largely  an  offer  to  feed  Russia  provided  Russia  put  all  her  rail- 
roads in  the  hands  of  the  allied  and  associated  Grovemments.  I  have 
that  as  well. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Do  you  object  to  having  that  put  in  the 
record,  Senator  Knox? 

Senator  Knox.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  in. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  fuU,  as  follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  22. 
(Auchindoss-BCiller  proposal.) 

Draft  of  proposed  letter  to  be  signed  by  President  Wilson  and  the  prime  miniatesi  of 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  in  re]>ly  to  Mr.  Nansen^s  letter: 
Dear  Sir:  The  situation  of  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  which  is  describad  in 
your  letter  of  April  3  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples  ol  the  warid. 
Regardless  of  political  differences  or  shades  of  thougnt,  the  knowledge  that  thousuids 
and  perhaps  miUions  of  men,  and  above  all  of  women  and  children  Mck  the  food  and 
the  necessities  which  make  life  endurable  is  one  which  is  ehoddnfi  to  haxnamtT* 

The  Governments  and  the  peoples  whom  we  represent,  without  thought  of  poliiir^i, 
military  or  financial  advantage,  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  pttypoEal  which 
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would  relieve  the  existing  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commission 
as  you  propoBef  purely  humanitarian  in  its  purpose,  would  offer  a  practical  means  of 
carrying  out  the  benefident  results  which  you  nave  in  view  and  could  not  either  in 
its  conception  or  its  operation  be  considered  as  having  in  view  any  other  aim  than 
''the  humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life.'* 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties  owins 
to  the  existing  situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  u 
the  existing  oe  facto  governments  of  Russia  are  all  wilhng  as  the  Governments  and 

K copies  whom  we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of 
ussia,  no  political  difficulties  will  remain  as  obBtactes  thereto. 

There  will  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport  which  we  have 
mentioned  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Russia  itself.  The  problem  of 
supply  we  can  ourselves  ^ely  hope  to  solve  in  connection  with  the  advice  and  coop- 
eration of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies 
to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and  other  neutral 
Governments. 

The  difficulties  of  transport  in  Russia  can  in  large  degree  only  be  overcome  in 
Russia  itself.  So  ^  as  possible,  we  would  endeavor  to  provide  increased  means  of 
transportation;  but  we  would  consider  it  essential  in  any  such  scheme  of  relief  that 
control  of  transportation  in  Russia,  so  far  as  was  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
supplies,  should  be  placed  wholly  under  a  such  commission  as  is  described  in  your 
letter  and  should  to  the  necessary  extent  be  freed  from  any  governmental  or  private 
control  whatsoever. 

The  real  human  element  in  the  situation,  even  supposing  all  these  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  is  the  problem  of  distribution,  the  problem  of  seeing  that  the  food 
reaches  the  starving,  the  medicines  the  sick,  the  clotnine  the  naked.  Subject  to  the 
supervision  of  such  a  commission,  this  is  a  problem  which  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  put  it  under 
their  control.  It  is  not  a  question  of  class  or  of  race  or  of  politics  but  a  question  of 
human  beings  in  need,  and  these  human  beings  in  each  lo<^ity  should  be  given,  as 
under  the  r^me  of  the  Belgian  relief  commission,  the  fullest  opportunity  to  advise 
the  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  their  community  is 
to  be  relieved.  Under  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the  piirpose 
of  this  relief  was  humanitarian  and  not  political,  and  still  more  important,  \mder 
no  other  conditions  could  it  be  certain  that  the  himgry  would  be  fed.  That  such  a 
course  would  involve  cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops  would  of  course  mean  a 
cessation  of  all  hostilities  on  the  Russian  fronts.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did 
not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  am  anxious  to  get  at  is  to  find  out  what 
became  of  your  report. 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  Uke  to  know  whether  Col.  House  approved 
Mr.  Auchincloss's  and  Mr.  Miller's  report,  or  the  report  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  like  to  have  this  clear,  and  if  I  can  read 
just  this  one  page  I  shall  be  ereatly  obUged.  On  this  proposition  1 
wrote  the  following  memorandum  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  [reading] : 

Bullitt  Exranrr  No.  23. 

April  4,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Auchincloss: 

Dear  Gordon  :  I  have  studied  carefully  the  draft  of  the  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen  which 
you  have  prepared.  In  spirit  and  substance  ^rour  letter  differs  so  radically  from  the 
reply  which  I  consider  essential  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  constructive 
criticism.    And  I  shall  refrain  from  criticizing  your  rhetoric. 

There  are  two  proposals  in  your  letter,  however,  which  are  obviously  unfair  and 
will  not,  I  am  certain^  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  government. 

1.  The  life  of  Russia  depends  upon  its  railroads;  and  vour  demand  for  control  of 
transportation  by  the  commission  can  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  government 
whicn  knows  that  plots  for  the  destruction  of  railroad  bridges  were  hatched  in  the 
American  consulate  in  Moscow.  You  are  asking  the  soviet  government  to  put  its 
bead  in  the  lion's  mouth.    It  will  not  accept.    You  must  moderate  your  phrases. 

2.  When  you  speak  of  the  *' cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops/ 'you  fail  to 
jpeak  of  hostilities  by  troops  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  a  number  of 
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whom,  you  may  recall,  have  invaded  Russia.  Furthennore,  your  phraeo  dr»e?  not 
cover  Finns,  Esthonians,  Letts,  Poles,  etc.  In  addition,  you  say  abpolutely  noihinc 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  from  Ru-*- 
sian  territory.  And,  most  important,  you  fail  to  say  that  troops  and  military'  supplip?* 
will  cease  to  be  sent  into  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire.  You  thereby 
go  a  long  way  toward  proving  Trotsky's  thesis:  That  any  armistice  will  firimply  h^' 
used  by  the  Allies  as  a  period  in  which  to  supply  tanks,  aeroplanes,  gas  shells,  liqind 
fire,  etc.,  to  the  various  antisoviet  governments.  As  it  stands,  vour  armistice  proposed 
is  absolutely  unfair,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  go-em- 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  C.  Bullttt. 

Senator  New.  Otherwise  you  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it  ? 

]Nfr.  Bullitt.  Yes.  The  morning  after  Col.  House  had  told  me  be 
wished  to  submit  this  proposition  to.  his  international  law  experts,  I 
came  as  usual  to  his  omce  about  9.40,  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  was  on  his 
way  to  the  President  with  his  proposal,  the  AuchincIoss-lCller  pro- 
posal, as  Col.  House's  proposal.  But  I  got  that  stopped.  I  went  in 
to  Col.  House,  and  Col.  House  told  Mr.  Auchincloss  not  to  take  it 
up  to  the  President,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  doctor  up  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller  to  the  Nansen  letter  so  that  it  ml^t 
possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  soviet  government.  T  thereupon 
rewrote  the  Auchmcloss-Miller  letter,  but  I  was  forced  to  stick  very 
closely  to  the  text.  T  was  told  that  I  could  cut  thinaji  out  if  I  wisheil 
to,  but  to  stick  very  closely  to  the  text,  which  I  aid.  I  drew  ihJ^ 
redraft  of  their  letter,  unaer  protest  at  the  whole  business.  My 
redraft  of  their  letter  was  finally  the  basis  of  the  reply  of  the  four  to 
Nansen.  I  have  both  these  documents  here,  my  reply — and  the 
four  took  that  reply— and  with  the  changes 

The  Chaikman.  What  four — the  successors  of  the  ten  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  successors  of  the  10,  sir,  took  the  reply 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  four  at  that  moment  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  M.  Orlando,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.  Clemenoeau,  and 
the  President.  This  extremely  mild  proposition,  which  really  had 
almost  no  chance  of  life,  was,  you  will  see,  m  no  sense  a  reply  to  these 
proposals  of  the  soviet  government.  This  is  nay  attempt  to  doctor 
up  the  Auchincloss-Miller  proposition.  In  spite  of  every  eSTort  I 
could  make  to  obtain  definite  action  on  it,  the  reply  was  made  to 
me  that  this  reply  to  the  Nansen  proposal  would  be  a  sufficient 
reply  to  that  proposal  of  the  soviet  government.    [Reading:] 

BuLUTT  ExmBiT  No.  24. 

Dear  Sir:  The  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  described  in  your  letter  of  April  3 
appeals  to  the  sympatmes  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shocking  to  htunanity  that  miuioD? 
of  men,  women,  and  children  lacK  tne  food  and  the  necessities,  which  nukke  U» 
endurable. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  cooperaze. 
without  thought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  ad\'antage,  in  any  propoeoLl  which 
would  relieve  this  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commiasion  set  ytvu 
propose  would  offer  a  practical  means  of  achieving  the  beneficent  reeults  you  hxs-i  ii> 
view,  and  could  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  opcnration,  be  considered  as  ha^iof 
any  other  aim  than  the  ''humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life.'* 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties,  owin^  to  the  exit- 
ing situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transx^rt.  But  if  the  exbdnc 
local  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  the  Governments  and  the  peoplce  whom 
we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  politi<':AJ 
obstacle  will  remain.  There  will  remain,  however,  the  oifficultiea  of  supply  afi«l 
transport,  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Riu^ia 
itself.  The  problem  of  supply  we  can  ourselves  hope  to  solve,  in  connection  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.    The  problem  of 
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port  of  supplies  to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and 
other  neutnd  Governments.  The  problem  of  transport  in  Russia  and  of  distribution 
can  be  solved  onlv  by  the  people  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice, 
and  sujperviflion  of  your  commission. 

Subiect  to  such  supervision j  the  problem  of  distribution  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Ruraia  themselves.  The  people  in  each  locality  should  be 
given,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  advise  your  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  their  com- 
munity is  to  be  relieved.  In  no  other  circimostances  could  it  be  beueved  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political,  under  no  other  conditions 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fea. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  within  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would, 
necessarily,  involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military 
material  of  all  sorts  to  and  within  these  territories.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which 
did  not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 


Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  25. 

REPLY  OF  president  WILSON,  PREMIERS  CLEMENCEAU,  LLOYD-QEORGE,  AND  ORLANDO, 

TO  DR.  HANSEN,  APRIL  17,  1919. 

Dear  Sir:  The  misery  and  sufferinc;  in  Rxisaia  described  in  your  letter  of  April  3 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shocking  to  humfinity  that  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  cnildren  lack  the  food  and  the  necessities  which  make  life  endurable. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  cooperate, 
without  thought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  advantage,  in  any  proposal  which 
would  relieve  this  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commission  as  you 
pTGpoee  would  offer  a  practical  means  of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  you  have  in 
view,  and  could  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  operation,  be  considered  as  having 
any  ot^er  aim  that  the  "humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life." 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties,  owine  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  if  the  existing 
local  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  the  Governments  and  people  whom  we 
represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  politicid 
obstacle  will  remain. 

There  will  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply,  finance,  and  transport  which 
ve  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Russia  itself.  The  prob- 
lem of  supply  we  can  ourselves  hope  to  solve,  in  connection  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  finance  would 
seem  to  us  to  fall  upon  the  Russian  authorities.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies 
to  Russia  we  can  nope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and  other  neutral 
governments  whose  interests  should  be  as  great  as  our  own  and  whose  losses  have  been 
far  less.  The  problems  of  transport  in  Russia  and  of  distribution  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  people  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice,  and  supervision  of 
your  commission. 

Subiect  to  your  supervision,  the  problem  of  distribution  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves.  The  people  in  each  locality  should  be 
given,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  ad^i8e  your  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  tneir  com- 
munity is  to  be  relieved.  In  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  this  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political;  under  no  other  condition 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fed. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  witbin  definitive  lines 
in  the  territory  of  Russia  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would,  neces- 
sarily, involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military  material 
of  all  sorts  to  and  witnin  Russian  territory.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did  not 
mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  i)ecae  would  be  futile  and  would  be  impossible  to  consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 

V.  E.  Orlando. 
D.  Lloyd  George. 
WooDRow  Wilson. 
G.  Clemenceau. 
137789— 19— VOL  2 8 
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Senator  E^nox.  I  want  the  reply  of  Auchincloss  to  Nansen  to  go 
into  the  record. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Let  all  that  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Knox.  Dr.  Nansen's  proposition,  and  then  the  reply* 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  inserted  above.) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  Nansen  letter  was  written  in  Mr.  Hoover  s 
office.  Nansen  made  the  proposition.  I  wrote  the  original  of  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Nansen,  which  I  believe  would  have  led  to  peace.  Col. 
House  indicated  his  approval  of  it,  but  wished  to  have  it  considered 
from  the  international  le^al  standpoint,  which  was  then  done  by 
Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  proposed  a  reply  that  had  no 
resemblance  to  my  proposal.  I  then  objected  to  that  as  it  was  on 
its  way  to  the  President.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  President,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  try  to  doctor  it  up.  I  attempted  to  doctor  it  up  and 
produced  a  doctored  version  which  was  finally  made  the  basis  of 
the  reply,  with  the  change  of  two  or  three  words  which  made  it 
even  worse  and  even  more  indefinite,  so  that  the  soviet  government 
could  not  possibly  conceive  it  as  a  genuine  peace  proposition.  It 
left  the  whole  thing  in  the  air. 

Senator  Knox.  We  would  like  to  have  you  see  that  these  docu- 
ments to  which  you  have  just  now  referred  are  inserted  in  the  record 
in  the  sequence  m  which  you  have  named  them. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  I  shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  committee  in 
that  regard. 

Senator  Harding.  Lest  I  missed  something  while  I  was  out  of  the 
room  I  am  exceedingly  curious  to  know  why  the  soviet  proposal  was 
not  given  favorable  consideration. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt  has  stated  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  principal  reason  was  entirely  different.  The  fact 
was  that  just  at  this  moment,  when  this  proposal  was  under  con- 
sideration, Kolchak  made  a  100-mile  advance.  There  was  a  revolt 
of  peasants  in  a  district  of  Russia  which  entirely  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  Bolshevik  army  operating  against  Kolchak.  Kolchak  made 
a  100-mile  advance,  and  immediately  the  entire  press  of  Paris  was 
roaring  and  screaming  on  the  subject,  announcmg  that  Kolchak 
would  be  in  Moscow  within  two  weeks;  and  therefore  everyone  in 
Paris,  including,  I  regret  to  say  members  of  the  American  commissian, 
began  to  grow  vfery  lukewarm  about  peace  in  Russia,  because  they 
thought  Kolchak  would  arrive  in  Moscow  and  wipe  out  the  9ovi« 
governnaent. 

Senator  Knox.  And  the  proposal  which  vou  brought  back  from 
Russia,  that  is  the  soviet  proposal,  was  abandoned  and  dropped. 
after  this  last  document  to  whicn  you  have  just  referred  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  it  was.  May  I  say  this,  that  April  10  was  the 
final  date  when  their  proposition  was  open.  I  had  attempted  every 
day  and  almost  every  night  to  obtain  a  reply  to  it,  I  finally  request cil 
the  commission  to  send  the  following  tefegram  to  Tchitcherin. 

I  proposed  to  send  this  telegram  to  the  American  consul  at 
Helsmgfors  [Reading] . 
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BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  26. 

April  10,  1919. 
American  Consul,  Hehingfors: 

Please  send  Keck  or  other  reliable  jserBon  immediately  to  Pe^grad  to  Schklovsky, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  following  message fw Tdiitcherin:  "Action  leading  to 
food  relief  via  neutrals  likely  within  week. — Bullitt." 

Admission. 

The  conmussion  considered  that  matter,  and  this  is  the  official 
minute  of  their  meeting  [reading]: 


^, 


Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  27. 

AMiSBiCAN  Mission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
No.  211.1  April  10,  1919. 

~^o:  The  tJommisBioners,  for  action. 
Subject:  Telegram  to  Tchitcherin. 

Statement* — ^Action  b^  the  council  of  four  on  the  reply  to  Mr.  Nansen  was  prevented 
yesterday  by  French  objection  to  a  minor  clause  in  the  rreeident  's  letter.  It  is  hoped 
that  agreement  in  this  matter  may  be  reached  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a^eement  may  not  be  reached  for  several  days. 

To-day,  April  10,  the  pledge  of  the  soviet  government  to  accept  a  proi)08al  of  the 
sort  outlined  in  its  statement  of  March  14  expires.  No  indication  has  been  given  the 
soviet  government  that  its  statement  was  ever  placed  before  the  conference  of  Paris 
or  that  any  charge  of  policy  in  regard  to  Russia  is  contemplated.  In  view  of  the 
importance  which  the  soviet  government  placed  upon  its  statement,  I  fear  that  this 
silence  and  the  passing  of  April  10  will  be  intopreted  as  a  definite  reiection  of  the 

Eeace  effort  of  the  soviet  government  and  that  the  soviet  government  will  at  once  issue 
elligerent  political  statements  and  orders  for  attacks  on  ail  fronts,  including  Bessarabia 
and  Archangel .  It  is  certain  that  if  the  soviet  troops  should  enter  Bessarabia  or  should 
overcome  the  allied  forces  at  Archangel,  the  difficulty  of  putting  through  the  policy 
which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  within  the  next  few  days  would  be  greatly  increased. 
I  feel  that  if  uie  appended  telepAia  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Tchitcherin,  no  large 
offensive  movements  by  iJie  soviet  armies  would  be  undertaken  for  another  week,  and 
no  provocative  political  statements  would  be  issued. 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  appended  telegram  should  be  sent  at  once. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Wiluam  C.  Bullitt. 


April  10,  1919. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  this  morning  the  above  memorandum  was  read 
in  which  Mr.  Bullitt  rea nested  that  a. telegram  be  sent  to  the  American  corsul  at 
Helsingfors,  instructing  tne  latter  to  send  a  message  through  reliable  sources  to  Tchit- 
cherin respecting  Mr.  Lansing 's  contemplated  scheme  for  relief  in  Russia.  After  some 
discussion  the  commissioners  redrafted  the  telegram  in  question  to  read  as  follows: 

'  *  Please  send  Kock  or  other  reliable  person  immediately  to  Petroprad  to  Schklovsky, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  following  message  for  Tchitchenn,  sent  on  my  per- 
sona] responsibiUty.  '  Individuals  of  neutral  States  are  considering  organization  for 
feeding  Russia.    Will  perhaps  decide  something  definite  within  a  weeE.' — Bullitt  '' 

Chbistian  a.  Herter. 

Aasistant  to  Mr.  White, 

I  believe  that  telcCTam  was  dispatched.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  BuUitt,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  have 
told  us  that  you  went  to  Russia  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  with  a  definition  of  the  American  policy  by 
Mr.  House,  with  the  approval  of  Lloyd-George,  who  approved  of  your 
mission,  of  the  purposes  for  which  you  were  being  sent.  Now,  tell 
us  whether  or  not  to  your  knowledge  your  report  and  the  proposal  of 
the  soviet  government  was  ever  lormally  taken  up  by  the  peace 
conference  and  acted  on? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  never  formally  laid  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, which  I  believe  met  only  six  tunes  during  the  course  of  the 
entire  proceedings  of  what  is  caJled  the  peace  conference. 
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Senator  Knox.  Did  not  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  a  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment assert  that  he  had  never  received  the  proposal  with  which  you 
returned  from  Russia?    Have  you  a  copy  or  his  speech? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  About  a  week  sSter  I  hadnanded  to  Mr.  Uoyd-George 
the,  oflBicial  proposal,  with  my  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  three 
other  persons,  he  made  a  speech  before  the  British  Parliament,  and 
-gave  tne  British  people  to  understand  thathe  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  any  such  proposition.  It  was  a  most  egregious  case  of  mis- 
leading the  public,  perhaps  the  boldest  that  I  have  ever  known  in 
my  life.  On  the  occasion  of  that  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  I 
wrote  the  President.  I  clipped  his  statement  from  a  newspaper  and 
sent  it  to  the  President,  and  I  asked  the  President  to  inform  me 
whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  true  or  untrue.  He 
was  imable  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  had  to  reply  on 

Saper  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  made  an  untrue  statement.  Si> 
agrant  was  this  that  various  members  of  the  British  mission  called 
on  me  at  the  Crillon,  a  day  or  so  later,  and  apologized  for  the  Prime 
Minister's  action  in  the  case. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  Lloyd-George's  remarks  in  the 
Parliament  ■« 
Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  a  copy. 
Senator  Knox.  Suppose  you  read  it? 
Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clynes.  Before  the  right  honorable  gentleman  comes  to  the  next  subject,  can 
he  make  any  statement  on  the  approaches  or  representations  alleged  to  have  bees 
made  to  his  Government  by  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  such  govenunent  aa  there  i« 
in  Central  Russia? 

Mr.  Lloyd-Georoe.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  all  except  what  have  appeareii 
in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Clynes.  I  ask  the  question  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  alleged. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Georoe.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  all.  Constantly  there  an^ 
men  coming  and  going  to  Russia  of  all  nationalities,  and  they  always  come  back  witii 
their  tales  of  Russia.    But  we  have  made  no  approach  of  any  sort. 

I  have  only  heard  reports  of  others  having  proposals  which  they  assume  hkx^ 
come  from  authentic  quarters,  but  these  have  never  been  put  before  the  peace  con- 
ference by  any  member,  and  therefore  we  have  not  considered  them. 

I  think  I  know  what  my  right  honorable  friend  refers  to.  There  was  some  8aggf>$tk» 
that  a  yoimg  American  had  come  back  from  Russia  with  a  communicatioii.  It  t< 
not  for  me  to  judge  the  value  of  this  communication,  but  if  the  President  oC  the  Unitr^i 
States  had  attached  any  value  to  it  he  would  have  brought  it  before  the  coalef«i)«t. 
and  he  certainly  did  not. 

It  was  explained  to  me  by  the  members  of  the  British  delegation 
who  called  on  me,  that  the  reason  for  this  deception  was  that  altnou^li 
when  Lloyd-Georffe  got  back  to  London  he  intended  to  make  a  stat*^ 
ment  very  favorable  to  peace  with  Russia,  he  found  that  Lord  North- 
cliflFe,  acting  through  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  the  editor  of  The  Tinier. 
and  Air.  Winston  CSiurchiU,  British  secretary  for  war,  had  rigged  th** 
conservative  majority  of  the  House  of  Conmions  against  fiim.  an»i 
that  they  were  ready  to  slay  him  then  and  there  if  he  attempted  tn 
speak  what  was  his  own  opinion  at  the  moment  on  Russian  jwlicies 

Seniator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  you  resigned  vour  relations  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  public  service,  dicf  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  When  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  resigned  on  May  17. 

Senator  Knox.  'For  what  reason? 
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Mr.  BxjixiTT.  Well,  I  can  explain  that  perhaps  more  briefly  than 
in  any  other  way  by  reading  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President,, 
which  is  brief. 

Senator  Knox.  Very  well,  we  would  like  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Beiore  that  letter  is  read,  you  did  not  see  the 
I^resident  and  had  no  knowledge  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  your 
reDort  ? 

l^Ir.  Bullitt.  None  whatever,  except  as  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
Col.  House.  Col.  House,  as  I  said  before,  reported  to  me  that  he 
thought  in  the  first  place  that  the  President  favored  the  peace 
proposal^  iir  the  second  place,  that  the  President  could  not  turn  his 
mind  to  it,  because  he  was  too  occupied  with  Germany,  and  finally — 
well,  reallv,  I  have  no  idea  what  was  in  the  President's  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  There  never  was  another  eflFort  to  secure  an 
audience  with  the  President  for  you  after  those  first  two  that  you  say 
CoL  House  made  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No;  not  at  all.  Meetings  with  the  President  were 
always  arranged  throu^jh  Col.  House. 

In  mj'  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President,  which  was  dated 
May  17,  1919,  I  said: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  28. 

May  17,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Prebidsnt:  I  have  submitted  to-day  to  the  Secretary  of  State  my. 
resignation  as  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State,  attach^  to  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace.  I  was  one  of  the  millions  who  trusted  confidently  and 
implicitly  in  your  leadership  and  believed  that  you  would  take  nothing  less  than  *  'a 
permanent  peace"  based  upon  ^^unselfish  and  unbiased  justice."  But  our  Govern- 
ment has  consented  now  to  deliver  the  suffering  peoples  of  the  world  to  new  oppres- 
sions, subjections,  and  dismemberments — a  new  century  of  war.  And  I  can  convince 
myself  no  longer  that  effective  labor  for  "a  new  world  order"  is  possible  as  a  servant 
of  this  Grovemment. 

Russia^  "the  add  test  of  good  will,"  for  me  as  for  you,  has  not  even  been  under- 
stood. Unjust  decisions  of  the  conference  in  regard  to  Shantung,  the  Tyrol,  Thrace, 
Hungary,  East  Prussia,  Danzig,  the  Saar  Valley,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  make  new  international  conflicts  certain.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  present  league  of  nations  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  these  wars,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  be  involved  in  them  by  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
the  covenant  of  the  league  and  in  the  special  understanding  with  France.  There- 
fore the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  its  own  people  and  to  man- 
kind is  to  refuse  to  sign  or  ratify  this  unjust  treaty,  to  refuse  to  guarantee  its  settle- 
ments by  entering  the  league  of  nations,  to  refuse  to  entangle  the  United  States  further 
by  the  understanding  with  France. 

That  you  personally  opposed  most  of  the  unjust  settlements,  and  that  you  accepted 
them  only  under  great  pressure,  is  well  known.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  if  you  had  made  your  fight  in  the  open,  instead  of  behind  closed  doors,  you  would 
have  carried  with  you  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  which  was  yours;  you  would 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  pressure  and  might  have* established  the  "new  inter- 
national order  based  upon  broad  and  universal  principles  of  right  and  justice"  of 
which  you  used  to  speak.  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  fight  our  fight  to  the  finish 
and  that  you  had  so  little  faith  in  the  millions  of  men,  like  myself,  in  every  nation 
who  had  faith  in  you. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

William  C.  Bulutt. 

To  the  honorable  Wood  row  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  ever  get  a  reply  to  that  letter? 

Mr.  BiTLLiTT.  I  did  not,  sir.  The  only  intimation  I  had  in  r^ard 
to  it  was  that  Mr.  Close,  secretary  of  the  President,  with  whom  I 
was  lunching,  said  to  me  that  the  President  had  read  my  letter  and 
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had  said  that  he  would  not  reply.    In  connection  with  that  I  wrote 
Col.  House  a  letter  at  the  same  time  as  follows: 

BuLLrrr  Exhibit  No.  29. 

May  17,  19iy. 
My  Dear  Col.  House:  Since  you  kiBdly  lent  me  the  text  of  the  propoaed  trwity 
of  peace,  I  have  tried  to  convince  myself  that  some  good  might  come  of  it  and  that  I 
ou^ht  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State  to  labor  for  its  estabUshmem 
It  18  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  no  good  ever  will 
issue  from  a  thing  so  evil  and  that  those  who  care  about  a  permanent  peace*  shonlil 
oppose  the  signature  and  ratification  of  it,  and  of  the  special  undersuoiding  with 
France. 

I  have  therefore  submitted  my  resignation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  havo 
written  the  appended  note  to  the  President.  I  hope  you  will  bnng  it  to  his  attention: 
not  because  he  will  care  what  I  may  think,  but  because  I  have  expressed  tlie  thoughtii 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  many  young  and  old  men  in  the  commission — thoui^t^ 
which  the  President  will  have  to  reckon  with  when  the  world  beg^Jis  to  reap^the 
•crop  of  wars  the  seeds  of  which  have  here  been  sown. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  I  am  right  in  acting  on  my  conviction  and  I 
liope  that  this  action  will  in  no  way  affect  the  relationship  between  us  which  ha? 
Always  been  so  delightful  and  stimulating  to  me. 
With  my  sincerest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WiLUAM  C.  Binxrrr. 
To  the  honorable  Edward  M.  House, 

Hotel  CrUlon^  Paris. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  get  a  reply  to  that? 
•  Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  sent  for  me,  and  after  that  we  had  a 
conversation.     That  was  the  only  reply  that  I  had.     I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Col.  House  on  the  whole  matter,  and  we  thrashed  it 
all  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  anything  said  during  this  conversation  which 
you  feel  willing  or  disposea  to  tell  us,  which  will  be  important  \ 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  made  a  record  of  the  conversation.  Inasmuch 
as  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  various  members  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  occasion  of  my  resignation  touched  on  a  number  of 
important  issues,  I  kept  a  record  of  those  conversations,  that  is. 
those  I  had  at  the  time  when  I  resigned.  They  are  the  only  con- 
versations of  which  I  made  records,  and  I  made  them  shnply  becai^e 
we  did  deal  more  or  less  with  the  entire  question  of  the  peace  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  personal  conversations,  andl  hesitate  to 
repeat  them,  unless  the  committee  considers  it  particularly  important. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  press  you  on  the  personal  conversa- 
tions which  you  had  with  Col.  House  eiter  you  resigned.  I  leave  the 
matter  to  your  own  judgment.  I  wondered  whether  there  might  have 
been  something  which  transpired  which  you  would  care  to  teH  us^, 
but  I  withdraw  that  suggestion.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  one 
question:  I  suppose  your  letter  of  resignation  to  iSx,  Lansing  was 
merely  formal? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  My  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Lansing  was  a  formal 
letter. 

Senator  Knox.  You  certainly  got  a  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir.  I  wrote  a  formal  letter  and  I  got  a  formal 
reply,  and  the  Secretary  sent  for  me  the  same  afternoon  and  ex- 
plained that  he  only  sent  me  a  formal  reply  because  it  was  necessary. 
because  of  the  form  in  which  I  had  put  my  resignation,  and  partii'u- 
larly  because  I  had  appended  to  my  note  my  letter  to  the  Pk'e^dent 
We  then  discussed  various  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  treatj 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through? 
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Senator  B^nox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  you  put  into  the  record  or  read  here, 
I  think,  some  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Ten? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  these  meetings  ? 

Ifr.  BuixTTT.  I  was  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Council  of  Ten  was  the  first  body  that  was 
dealing  with  the  treaty  generally,  the  important  body  ?  It  was  not 
a  special  commission  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  No,  sir.     It  was  the  main  body  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  was  the  main  body,  and  was  the  one  that 
subsequently  became  the  CouncU  of  Five,  and  then  the  Council  of 
Four,  and  I  think  at  one  time  a  Coimcil  of  Three  ? 

Mr.  Buixm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  there  were  records  of  these  meetings, 
were  there  not? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  those 
records  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  nxmiber  of  copies  for 
each  delegation,  and  I  presume  that  there  must  be  a  number  of  copies 
in  this  coimtry  at  the  present  time;  perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  each  delegate  nad  a  copy? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Each  plenipotentiary  had  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Commission  had  a  copy,  I  beheve,  and  the  assistant 
secretaries  had  copies;  certainly  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries,  Mr. 
Leland  Harrison;  and  Mr.  Grew  had  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Lansing  have  copies  while  he  served  on 
the  Coimcil  of  Ten  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  Yes,  sir;  well,  I  am  auite  sure  that  he  did.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  seen  copies  on  the  desk  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  furnished  regularly  to  every 
member  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  foimd  some  difficulty  in  getting  them; 
that  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  informed — ^perhaps  Mr.  BuUitt  can  tell  us — 
that  there  is  a  complete  set  of  minutes  in  tne  hands  of  some  individual 
in  this  country.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that — perhaps 
Auchincloss  &  Miller.? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  could  not  be  certain  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I 
should  certainly  be  imder  the  impression  that  Mr.  Auchincloss  and 
Mr.  MiUer  have  copies  of  the  minutes;  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Auchincloss  has  left  his  with  Col.  House.  He  would  have  Col.  House's 
copies.  Perhaps  they  are  in  this  country,  perhaps  not.  But  Mr. 
Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller  perhaps  have  those  minutes  in  their  files. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  number,  at  least,  of  those 
records  in  existence. 

Mr,  Bullitt.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Certainly,  sir.  Also  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the 
State  Department — any  of  these  minutes  or  records  in  our  State 
Department  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  presume  that  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
they  would  be  certainly  among  Mr.  Lansing's  papers,  which  were 
very  carefully  kept.     He  had  an  excellent  secretariat. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  member  of  our  delegation,  any  member  ol 
the  council  of  10,  express  to  you  any  opinions  about  the  general 
character  of  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Well,  Mr.  Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
White  had  all  expressed  to  me  very  vigorously  their  opinions  on  th** 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  regret  to  say,  not. 

As  I  say,  the  only  documents  of  the  sort  that  I  have  are  the  memo- 
randa of  the  discussions  that  I  had  after  I  resigned,  when  we  thrashed 
over  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Those  memoranda  of  consultations  that  you  had 
after  you  resigned  you  prefer  not  to  publish  ?  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  understand  your  position.  I  only  wante<l 
to  know— I  thought  it  might  be  proper  for  you  to  say  whether  or  not 
their  opinions  which  you  heard  them  express  were  favorable  to  the 
series  of  arrangements,  I  would  call  them,  that  were  made  for  the 
consideration  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Lansing,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  ilr. 
Henry  White  objected  very  vigorously  to  the  numerous  provisions  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  known  that  they  objected  to  Shantung.  Tliat , 
I  think,  is  pubUc  information.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  public  infor- 
mation that  they  objected  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  think  that  Secretary  Lansing  is  at  all  en- 
thusiastic about  the  league  of  nations  as  it  stands  at  present.  I  have 
a  note  of  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  which,  if  I  may,  I  will 

{'ust  read,  without  going  into  the  rest  of  that  conversation,  bcHcause  it 
>ears  directly  on  the  issue  involved. 

This  was  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  2.30  on 
May  19.  The  Secretary  sent  for  me.  It  was  a  long  conversation, 
andf  Mr.  Lansing  in  the  course  of  it  said : 

Mr.  LaDsing  then  said  that  he  personally  would  have  strengthened  neatly  the 
judicial  clauses  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  making  arbitration  coinpui8or>\  Be 
also  said  that  he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  United  States  taking  a  maiiciat«  is 
either  Armenia  or  Constantinople;  that  he  thought  that  CoDstantinople  ahoold  be 
placed  under  a  local  government,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  appointed  by  an 
international  committee. 

This  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the 
whole  discussion,  and  therefore  I  feel  at  Uberty  to  read  it,  as  it  is  not 
a  personal  matter. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  note  of  the  conversation  made  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  is  a  note  which  I  immediately  dictated  after 
the  conversation.     [Reading :] 

Mr.  Lansing  then  said  that  he,  too,  considered  many  parts  of  the  treaty  thoroujchly 
bad,  particularly  thoSe  dealing  with  Shantung  and  the  league  of  nattona.  He  mutA: 
'*  I  consider  that  the  league  of  nations  at  present  is  entirely  useless.  Thesroai  pywH^ 
have  simply  gone  ahead  and  arranged  tne  world  to  suit  themselves.     EngUml  atiJ 
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France  in  particular  have  gotten  out  of  the  treaty  everything  that  they  wanted,  and  the 
league  of  nations  can  do  nothing  to  alter  any  of  the  unjuBt  clauBes  of  the  treaty  except 
by  unanimouB  consent  of  the  members  of  the  league,  and  the  great  powers  will  never 
give  their  consent  to  changes  in  the  interests  of  weaker  peoples." 

We  then  talked  about  the  possibility  of  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lansing 
said:  "I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  could  only  understand  what  this  treaty  means,  and 
if  the  American  people  could  really  understand,  it  would  unquestionably  be  defeated, 
but  I  wonder  if  they  will  ever  understand  what  it  lets  them  in  for."  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  really  understand  the  treaty — 

rLaughter.J 
May  I  reread  it? 

lie  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  really  understand  the 
treaty,  and  that  Mr.  Lodge  would;  but  that  Mr.  Lodge's  position  would  become  purely 
p>olitical,  and  therefore  ineffective. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (reading): 

He  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Knox  might  instruct  America  in  the  real  meaning 
of  it. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  He  has  made  some  very  valuable  efforts  in  the 
direction. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  reading  any  more  of  these 
conversations. 

Senator  Brandgoee.  We  get  the  drift. 

[Laughter.] 

I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  read  any  of  these  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  American  commission  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Of  the  American  commission  itself  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir.  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  glanced  at 
them  but  I  never  have  read  them  carefully. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  They  were  accessible  to  you  at  the  time, 
were  they  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  They  were,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  stated,  if  I  recall  your  testimony  cor- 
rectly, that  when  the  proposition  was  made  that  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  should  have  representation  in  the 
assembly,  the  President  objected  to  that  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  The  President — if  I  may  explain  again — approved 
in  principle,  but  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  thing  could  be 
worked  out,  and  he  felt  that  the  assembler  of  delegates,  or  whatever 
it  is  called  in  the  present  draft,  gave  sufficient  representation  to  the 
peoples  of  the  various  countries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  what  his  objection  was  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  having  representation  on 
the  assembly? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Tlie  President  beUeved,  I  think — in  fact,  it  was  so 
stated  to  me  by  Col.  House,  who  discussed  the  matter  with  me — that 
it  would  make  too  unwieldy  a  central  organ  for  the  league. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  vou  understand  why  it  would  be  any 
more  unwieldy  if  Congress  should  appoint  the  delegates  than  if  the 
President  should  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  It  would  necessitate  a  larger  central  bodjr  if  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  given  to  the  important  political  parties  of  the 
various  countries.  It  would  have  necessitated  a  body  of,  say,  10 
representatives  from  the  United  States — 5  from  the  Republican 
party  and  6  from  the  Democratic  Party,  in  the  assembly  of  the  league, 
which  would  become  a  large  body. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  idea  was  that  the  political  parties  of  the 
country  should  be  represented  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  the  political  viewpoints  should  be  represented 
so  that  you  would  ^et  some  connection  between  the  central  assembly 
of  the  league  and  the  true  opinion  of  the  countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  you  went  across  to  Paris  on  the 
George  Washington  with  the  President  do  you  know  whether  he  had 
with  him  at  that  time  any  draft  for  a  league  of  nations  or  any  memo- 
randum that  he  showed  to  you  or  discussed  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  outUned  to  several  of  us  one  evening, 
or  rather  one  afternoon,  the  conception  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
league  of  nations.  I  did  not  see  any  formal  draft  that  he  had,  but 
the  President  made  a  statement  before  the  coimcil  of  10,  in  one  of 
these  minutes  from  which  I  have  been  reading,  stating  that  he  had 
first — and  in  fact  I  think  I  know  it  from  other  sources — that  he  had 
first  received  the  PhiUimore  report,  that  then  it  had  been  rewritten 
by  Col.  House  and  that  he  had  rewritten  Col.  House's  report,  and 
after  he  had  discussed  his  rewriting  with  Robert  Cecil  and  Gen. 
Smuts,  he  had  rewritten  it  again. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  stated  substantially  that  the  only  part 
of  the  league  draft  which  was  laid  before  the  Peace  Conference  wnich 
the  President  had  his  way  about,  was  Article  10.  Did  you  make 
some  such  statement  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  President  stated  to  us  that  that  vas 
practically  what  he  had  submitted  to  the  Niagara  conference  here 
when  the  ABC  powers  from  South  America  were  discussing  the 
Mexican  question.  He  had  then  considered  it  as  an  article  for 
American  use  on  this  continent. 

Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  Gen.  Smuts  was  as  to  article  10 
as  proposed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not,  sir.  Again,  full  minutes  of  the  discussions 
and  conclusions  reached  of  all  these  meetings  of  the  committee  on  the 
league  of  nations  were  kept. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  read  the  various  other  plans  thai 
were  proposed  or  suggested  over  there  for  a  league  of  nations ! 

Mr.  BuLLin\  I  have  read  some  of  them,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  others  have  anything  similar  lo 
what  is  now  article  10  in  the  treaty  pending  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  really  can  not  say.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten.   I  should  not  care  to  testify  on  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  from  what  vou  heard  whilr 
you  were  there  in  your  official  capacity  whether  the  other  nations 
were  anxious  to  have  article  10  in  the  covenant  for  the  league? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  French  were  not  only  anxious  for  it,  but  I 
beUeve  were  anxious  greatly  to  strengthen  it.  Thev  desired  inuno- 
diately  a  league  army  to  be  established,  and  I  believe  also  to  b*= 
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stationed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  along  the  Rhine,  in  addition  to 
article  10.     I  can  not  say  for  certain  about  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  we  had  before  us  at  one  of  our  hearings 
a  representative  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that,  when  it  was  done,  or  any  discussions  about  it  ?  I  mean 
the  clauses  that  appear  in  regard  to^  the  British  protectorate. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  You  mean  our  agreement  to  recognize  the  British 
protectorate  in  Egjrpt  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  recognized  by  this  treaty  in  those  clauses. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  but  we  gave  a  sort  of  assent  before  the  treaty 
f ormallv  came  out,  did  we  not  ?  I  recall  the  morning  it  was  done. 
It  was  iiandled  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  who  was  the  confidential 
representative  that  Lloyd  George  and  Balfour  had  constantly  with 
Col.  House  and  the  President.  He  was  a  sort  of  extra  confiaential 
foreign  office.  It  was  all  done,  if  I  recall  his  statement  correctly,  in 
the  course  of  one  morning.  The  President  was  informed  that  the 
Egyptian  nationalists  were  usins  his  14  points  as  meaning  that  the 
President  thought  that  Egypt  should  have  the  right  to  control  her 
own  destinies,  and  therefore  have  independence,  and  that  they  were 
using  this  to  foment  revolution;  that  since  the  President  had  pro- 
vokSi  this  trouble  by  the  14  points,  they  thought  that  he  should 
allay  it  by  the  statement  that  we  would  recognize  the  British  pro- 
tectorate, and  as  I  remember  Sir  William  Wiseman's  statement  to 
me  that  morning,  he  said  that  he  had  only  brought  up  the  matter 
that  morning  and  that  he  had  got  our  recognition  oi  the  British 
protectorate  oefore  luncheon. 

The  Chaikmak.  The  President  made  some  public  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  not  certain  in  regard  to  the  further  develop- 
ments of  it.  I  recall  that  incident,  that  it  was  arranged  through  Sir 
WilUam  Wiseman,  and  that  it  took  only  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  was  a  good  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  a  little 
country  like  Egypt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1  do  not  know.  You  should  know,  sir,  you  have 
been  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Rnox.  We  never  chewed  them  up  that  fast. 

Senator  New.  IAt.  Bullitt,  what,  if  anything,  was  said  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  question,  with  which  you  are  f amiUar  t 

Mr.  BLT-LriT.  At  the  conference?  I  do  not  beKeve  the  Irish 
question  was  ever  brought  up  before  the  conference  or  discussed. 
There  was  considerable  said  on  the  side,  attempts  to  let  down  the 
Walsh  mission  easily  without  antagonizing  the  Irish  vote  in  this 
country.  [Laughter.]  I  think  that  is  the  only  consideration  that 
Irelana  received. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  cheerful  w^iUingness  to  do  that,  was 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairaiax.  Is  there  anything  further  that  anybody  desires  to 
ask  Mr.  Bullitt?  We  are  very  much  obUged  to  you  indeed,  Mr. 
Bullitt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  say — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  first  interest  to  the  Senators  or  not — ^but 
on  this  trip  with  me  to  Russia  there  was  Capt.  Pettit,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  journalist,  Lincoln  Steffens,  and  I  have  documents 
which  they  prepared  and  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  will  hand  those  to  the  stenographer,  we 
will  print  them  with  your  testimony. 

Senator  Knox.  What  are  your  plans,  Mr.  Bullitt  ?    What  are  you 
going  to  do  in  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  expect  to  return  to  Maine  and  fish  for  trout,  where 
I  was  when  I  was  summoned  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  Mr.  Steffens  go  to  Russia  with  you  i 

Mr.  Bullitt.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  held  no  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  advised  him  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  in  the  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt,  I  do  not  believe  so.     I  beheve  he  is  still  in  Eorope. 

(By  order  of  the  committee  the  report  of  Lincoln  Steffens  refenvd 
to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  30. 

April  2.  1919- 
repobt  of  lincoln  stefpens. 

Politically,  Russia  has  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium;  internally;  lor  the  present 
at  least. 

I  think  the  revolution  there  is  ended;  that  it  has  run  its  course.  There  will  L*e 
changes.  There  may  be  advances;  there  will  surely  be  reactions,  but  these  will  he 
regular,  I  think;  politically  and  economic,  but  parliamentary.  A  new  center  of 
gravity  seems  to  have  been  found. 

Certainly,  the  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  is  over.  Constructive 
work  has  begun. 

We  saw  this  everywhere.  And  we  saw  order,  and  though  we  inouired  for  them, 
we  heard  of  no  disorders .  Prohibition  is  universal  and  absolute.  Rob oeriee  have  been 
reduced  in  Petrograd  below  normal  of  large  cities.  Warned  against  danger  beforp 
we  went  in,  we  felt  safe.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  with  its  clientele^  who  ha^-*" 
been  driven  out  by  the  "no- work-no-food  law,"  enforced  by  the  general  want  and  tb* 
labor-card  system.  Loafing  on  the  job  by  workers  and  sabotage  by  upper-claas  diree:- 
ors,  managers,  experts  and  clerks  have  been  overcome.  Russia  hafl  settled  down  t  - 
work. 

The  soviet  form  of  government,  which  sprang  up  so  spontaneously  all  over  RuAaa. 
is  established. 

This  is  not  a  paper  thing;  not  an  invention.  Never  planned,  it  has  not  yet  been 
written  into  the  forms  of  law.  It  is  not  even  uniform.  It  is  full  of  faults  and  diffi- 
culties; clumsy,  and  in  its  final  development  it  is  not  democratic.  The  present 
Russian  Government  is  the  most  autocratic  government  I  have  ever  seen.  Lenin. 
hcMBMi  of  the  soviet  government,  is  farther  removed  from  the  people  than  the  Tsu 
was,  or  than  an^  actual  ruler  in  Eiux)pe  is. 

The  people  in  a  shop  or  an  industry  are  a  soviet.  These  little  inlorxnal  soviet* 
elect  a  local  soviet;  which  elects  delegates  to  the  city  or  country  (community)  soviet. 
which  elects  dele^tes  to  the  government  (State^  soviet.  The  government  Soviets 
together  elect  delegates  to  the  AU-Russian  Soviet,  which  electa  commisaionaire^ 
(who  correspond  to  our  Cabinet,  ot  to  a  European  minority).  And  these  cominis^ 
sionaires  fins^Uy  elect  Lenin.  He  is  thus  five  or  six  removes  from  the  people.  To 
form  an  idea  of  his  stability,  independence,  and  power,  think  of  the  process  that  would 
lutve  to  be  gone  through  with  by  the  f)eople  to  remove  him  and  elect  a  siicoesBor. 
A  majority  of  all  the  Soviets  in  all  Russia  would  have  to  be  changed  in  pertiomiel  or 
opinion,  recalled,  or  brought  somehow  to  recognize  and  represent  the  altered  will  of 
the  people. 

No  student  of  government  likes  the  soviet  as  it  has  developed.  Lenin  hinurif 
doesn't.  He  calls  it  a  dictorship,  and  he  opposed  it  at  fint.  When  I  was  in  Ruivia 
in  the  days  of  Milyoukov  and  Rerensky,  Lenin  and  the  Bobiheviks  were  demaadinc 
the  general  election  of  the  constituent  assembly.  But  the  Soviets  existed  then :  they 
had  the  power,  and  I  saw  foreign  ambassadors  blunder,  and  the  world  saw  Mil>-oiikuV 
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and  Kerenfiky  fall,  partly  because  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  comp^rehend  the 
nature  of  the  soviet;  as  Lenin  did  finally,  when,  agiunst  his  theory,  he  joined  in  and 
expressed  the  popular  repudiation  of  the  constituent  aasembly  and  went  over  to 
work  with  the  soviet,  the  actual  power  in  Russia.  The  constituent  aflsembly, 
>Blected  by  the  people,  represented  the  upper  class  and  the  old  system.  The  soviet 
'was  the  lower  class. 

The  soviet,  at  bottom,  is  a  natural  ^thering  of  the  working  people,  or  peasants,  in 
their  working  and  accustomed  groupings,  instead  of,  as  with  us,  by  artificial  geo- 
graphical sections. 

Labor  unions  and  soldiers'  messes  made  up  the  Soviets  in  the  cities;  poorer  peasants 
and  soldiers  at  the  village  inn  were  the  first  Soviets  in  the  country;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning, two  years  ago,  these  lower  class  dele^tes  used  to  explain  to  me  that  the  '^rich 
peasants"  and  the  "rich  people"  had  their  own  meetings  and  meeting  places.  The 
pK>pular  intention  then  was  not  to  exclude  the  upper  classes  from  the  government, 
but  only  from  the  Soviets,  which  were  not  yet  the  same.  But  the  Soviets,  once  in 
existence,  abosorbed  in  their  own  class  tasks  and  their  own  problems^  which  the 
upper  class  had  either  not  understood  or  solved,  ignored — ^no;  they  simply  forgot 
the  council  of  empire  and  the  Duma.  And  so  thev  discovered  (or,  to  be  more  exact, 
their  leaders  discovered)  that  they  had  actually  all  the  power.  All  that  Lenin  and 
the  other  Socialist  leaders  had  to  do  to  carry  through  their  class-struggle  theory  was 
to  recognize  this  fact  of  power  and  teach  the  Soviets  to  continue  to  ignore  the  assemblies 
and  the  institutions  of  the  upper  classes,  which,  with  their  "governments,''  min- 
istries, and  local  assemblies,  fell,  powerless  from  neglect. 

The  soviet  government  sprouted  and  grew  out  of  the  habits,  the  psychologv,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  people.  It  fitted  them.  They  understand  it.  They  find 
they  can  work  it  and  they  like  it.  Every  effort  to  put  something  else  in  its  place 
(including  Lenin's)  has  failed.  It  wQl  have  to  be  modified,  I  think,  but  not  in 
essentials,  and  it  can  not  be  utterly  set  aside.  The  Tsar  himself,  if  he  should  come 
back,  would  have  to  keep  the  Russian  Soviet,  and  somehow  rule  over  and  through  it. 

The  Communist  Party  (dubbed  "Bolshevik")  is  in  power  now  in  the  soviet 
government. 

I  think  it  will  stay  there  a  lon^  time.  Wliat  I  have  shown  of  the  machinery  of 
change  is  one  guaranty  of  communist  dominance.    There  are  others. 

Allopposition  to  the  communist  government  has  practically  ceased  inside  of  Russia. 

There  are  three  organized  opposition  parties:  Mincheviks,  Social  Revolutionary 
Right,  and  Social  Revolutionary  Left.  The  anarchists  are  not  organized.  The  Social 
Revolutionar\'  Left  is  a  small  group  of  ver^^  anarchistic  leaders,  who  have  hardly  any 
following.  The  Mincheviks  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries  Right  are  said  to  be 
strong,  but  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  their  strength,  for  a  very  significant  reason. 

These  parties  have  stopped  fighting.  They  are  critical,  but  they  are  not  revolu- 
tionary. They  also  think  the  revolution  is  over.  They  proposea,  and  they  still 
propose  eventually,  to  challenge  and  oust  the  Communist  Party  by  parliamentary 
and  political  methods,  not  by  force.  But  when  intervention  came  upon  distracted 
Russia,  and  the  |)eople  realized  they  were  fighting  many  enemies  on  many  fronts,  the 
two  strong  opposing  parties  expressed  their  own  and  the  public  wQl  to  stand  by  the 
party  in  power  imtil  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion  was  beaten  off.  These  parties 
announced  this  in  formal  statements,  uttered  by  their  regular  conventions;  you  have 
confirmation  of  It  in  the  memoranda  written  for  you  by  Martov  and  Vosky,  and  you 
^vill  remember  how  one  of  them  put  it  to  us  personally: 

''There  is  a  fight  to  be  made  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but  so  long  as  you  foreigners 
are  making  it,  we  Russians  won't.  When  you  quit  and  leave  us  alone,  we  will  take 
up  our  burden  again,  and  we  shall  deal  with  the  Bolsheviks.  And  we  will  finieAi 
them.  But  we  will  do  it  with  our  people,  by  political  methods,  in  the  Soviets,  and 
not  by  force,  not  by  war  or  by  revolution,  and  not  with  any  outside  foreign  help." 

This  is  the  nationalistic  spirit,  which  we  call  patriotism,  and  understand  perfectly; 
it  is  much  stronger  in  the  new  than  it  was  in  the  old,  the  Tsar's,  Russia.  But  Uiere 
is  another  force  back  of  this  remarkable  statement  of  a  remarkable  state  of  mind. 

All  Russia  has  turned  to  the  labor  of  reconstruction;  sees  the  idea  in  the  plans 
proposed  for  the  future;  and  is  interested — imaginatively. 

Destruction  was  fun  for  a  while  and  a  satisfaction  to  a  suppressed,  betrayed,  to  an 
almost  destroyed  people.  Violence  was  not  in  their  character,  nowever.  The  Russian 
people,  sober,  are  said  to  be  a  gentle  people.  One  of  their  poets  speaks  of  tJiem 
ae  "that  gentle  beast,  the  Russian  people,"  and  I  noticed  and  described  in  my 
reports  of  the  first  revolution  how  patient,  peaceable,  and  "safe"  the  mobs  of  Petro- 
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grad  were.  The  violence  came  later,  with  Bplshevigm,  after  the  many  attempts  at 
counterrevolution,  and  with  vodka.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  regret  and  are  ashamed 
of  their  red  terror.  They  do  not  excuse  it.  It  was  others,  you  remember,  who 
traced  the  worst  of  the  Russian  atrocities  and  the  terror  itself  to  the  adoption  by  the 
counterrevolutionists  of  the  method  of  assassination  (of  Lenin  and  others),  and  meet 
of  all  to  the  discovery  by  the  mobs  of  wine  cellars  and  vodka  stills.  That  the  Russian 
drunk  and  the  Russian  sober  are  two  utterly  different  animals,  is  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  to  the  Reactionaries,  and  to  the  Russians  themselves.  And  that  is  why  this 
people  lately  have  not  only  obeyed;  they  have  themselves  ruthlessly  enforced  the 
revolutionary  prohibition  decrees  in  every  part  of  Russia  that  we  would  inquire 
about  and  hear  from. 

The  destructive  spirit,  sated,  exhausted,  or  suppressed,  has  done  its  work.  The 
leaders  say  so — the  leaders  of  all  parties. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  Russian  people  and  the  new  Russian 
leaders,  in  power  and  out.  New  men  in  politics  are  conmionly  fresh,  progreesive. 
representative;  it's  the  later  statesmen  that  damp  the  enthusiasm  ana  sober  the 
idealism  of  legislators.  In  Russia  all  legislators,  all,  are  young  or  new.  It  is  as  if 
we  should  elect  in  the  United  States  a  brand-new  set  of  men  to  all  offices,  from  the 
lowest  county  to  the  highest  Federal  position,  and  as  if  the  election  should  occur  in 
a  great  crisis,  when  all  men  are  full  of  hope  and  faith.  The  new  leaders  of  the  local 
Soviets  of  Russia  were,  and  they  still  are,  of  the  people,  really.  That  is  one  reason 
why  their  autocratic  dictatorship  is  acceptable.  They  have  felt,  they  shared  the 
passion  of  the  mob  to  destroy,  but  they  had  something  m  mind  to  destroy. 

The  soviet  leaders  used  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  sustem  of  oigamzed  Russian 
life. 

While  the  mobs  broke  windows,  smashed  wine  cellars,  and  pillaged  buildings  to 
express  their  rage,  their  leaders  directed  their  efforts  to  the  annihilation  of  the  system 
itself.  They  pulled  down  the  Czar  and  his  officers;  they  abolished  the  courts,  which 
had  been  used  to  oppress  them;  they  closed  shops,  stopped  business  generally,  and 
especially  all  competitive  and  speculative  business;  and  they  took  over  all  the  great 
industries,  monopolies,  concessions,  and  uatural  resources.  This  was  their  puspose. 
This  is  their  religion.  This  is  what  the  lower-class  culture  has  been  slowly  teadiing 
the  people  of  the  world  for  50  years:  That  it  is  not  some  particular  evil,  but  the  whole 
system  of  running  business  and  railroads,  shops,  banks,  and  exchanges,  for  specula- 
tion and  profit  that  must  be  changed,  lliis  is  what  causes  poverty  and  riches,  they 
teach,  misery,  corruption,  vice,  and  war.  The  people,  the  workers,  or  their  State, 
must  own  and  run  these  things  ^^for  service." 

Not  political  democracy,  as  with  us;  economic  democracy  is  the  idea;  democracy 
in  the  shop,  factory,  business.  Bolshevism  is  a  literal  interpretation,  the  actual 
application  of  this  theory,  policy,  or  program.  And  so,  in  the  destructive  period  ol 
the  Russian  revolution,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  led  the  people  to  destroy  the  old 
system,  root  and  branch,  fruit  and  blossom,  too.  And  apparently  this  was  done.  The 
blocks  we  saw  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  of  retail  shops  nailed  up  were  but  one  sigii 
of  it.  When  we  looked  back  of  these  dismal  fronts  and  inquirra  more  deeply  int(» 
the  work  of  the  revolution  we  were  convinced  that  the  Russians  have  literall'y  and 
completely  done  their  job.  And  it  was  this  that  shocked  us.  It  is  this  that  han^ 
startled  the  world ;  not  the  atrocities  of  the  revolution,  but  the  revolution  itself. 

The  organization  of  life  as  we  know  it  in  America,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  wrecked  and  abolished  in  Russia. 

The  revolution  didn't  do  it.  The  Tsar's  Government  had  rotted  it.  The  war 
broke  down  the'  worn-out  machinery  of  it;  the  revolution  has  merely  scrapped  it 
finally. 

The  effect  is  hunger,  cold,  miserv,  anguish,  disease — death  to  millions.  But 
worse  than  these — I  mean  this — ^was  tlie  confusion  of  mind  among  the  well  and  tlie 
strong.  We  do  not  realize,  any  of  us — even  those  of  us  who  have  imagination — how 
fixed  our  minds  and  habits  are  by  the  ways  of  living  that  we  know.  So  with  the 
Russians.  They  understood  how  to  work  and  live  unaer  their  old  system;  it  was  not 
a  pretty  one;  it  was  dark,  crooked,  and  dangerous,  but  they  had  {^ped  around  in  it 
all  their  lives  from  childhood  up.  They  could  find  their  way  in  it.  And  now  they 
can  remember  how  it  was,  and  they  sigh  for  the  old  ways.  The  rich  emigres  knew 
whom  to  see  to  bribe  for  a  verdict,  a  safe-conduct,  or  a  concession;  and  the  poor,  in 
their  hunger,  think  now  how  it  would  be  to  go  down  to  the  market  and  haggle,  and 
bar^n,  from  one  booth  to  another,  making  their  daily  purchases,  reckoning  up 
their  defeats  and  victories  over  the  traders.  And  they  did  get  food  then.  And  now — 
it  is  all  gone.  They  have  destroyed  all  this,  and  having  destroyed  it  they  were 
lost,  strangers  in  their  own  land. 

This  tragedy  of  transition  was  anticipated  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  present  needs  were  prepared  for  in  the  plans  laid  for  reconstruction. 
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Lenin  has  imagination.  He  ib  an  idealist,  but  he  ia  a  scholar,  too,  and  a  very  grim 
realist.  Lenin  was  a  statistician  by  profession.  He  had  lone  been  trying  to  foresee 
the  future  of  society  under  socialism,  and  he  had  marked  down  aefinitely  the  resources, 
the  machinery,  and  the  institutions  existing  under  the  old  order,  which  could  be  used 
in  the  new.  There  was  the  old  Russian  communal  land  system,  passing,  but  standing 
in  spots  with  its  peasants  accustomed  to  it.  That  was  to  be  revived ;  it  is  his  solution 
of  tne  problem  of  the  great  estates.  They  are  not  to  be  broken  up,  but  worked  by 
the  peasants  in  common.  Then  there  was  the  great  Russian  Cooperative  (trading) 
Society,  with  its  11,000,000  families  before  the  war;  now  with  17,000,000  members. 
lie  kept  that.  There  was  a  conflict;  it  was  in  bouigeoise  hands  but  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  projected  sjrstem  of  distribution,  so  Lenin  compromised  and  communist 
Russia  has  it.  He  had  the  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone  already;  the  workers  seized 
the  factories,  the  local  Soviets  the  mines;  tne  AU-Russian  Soviet,  the  banks.  The 
new  government  set  up  shops — one  in  each  neighborhood — to  dole  out  for  money, 
but  on  work  tickets,  whatever  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  this  complete  government 
monopoly  had  to  distribute.  No  bargaining,  no  display,  no  advertising,  and  no 
speculation.  Everything  one  has  earned  by  labor  the  right  to  buy  at  the  cooperative 
and  soviet  shops  is  at  a  fixed,  low  price,  at  the  established  (too  small)  profit — to  the 
government  or  to  the  members  of  the  cooperative. 

Money  is  to  be  abolished  gradually.  It  does  not  count  much  now.  Private  capital 
has  been  confiscated,  most  of  the  rich  have  left  Russia,  but  there  are  still  many  people 
there  who  have  hidden  away  mone>r  or  valuables,  and  live  on  them  without  working. 
They  can  buy  food  and  even  luxuries,  but  only  illegally  from  peasants  and  specula- 
tors at  the  nsk  of  punishment  and  very  high  prices.  They  can  buy,  also,  at  the 
government  stores,  at  the  low  prices,  but  they  can  get  only  their  share  there,  and 
only  on  their  class  or  work  tickets.  The  class  arrangement,  though  transitory  and 
temporary — the  aim  is  to  have  but  one  class — is  the  key  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  new 
system. 
'  There  are  three  classes.  The  first  can  buy,  for  example,  1)  pounds  of  bread  a  day; 
the  second,  three-quarters  of  a  pound;  the  third,  only  one-quarter  of  a  pound;  no 
matter  how  much  money  they  may  have.  The  first  class  includes  soldiers,  workers  in 
war,  and  other  essential  industries,  actors,  teachers,  writers,  experts,  and  Government 
workers  of  all  sorts.  The  second  class  is  of  all  other  sorts  of  workers.  The  third  is  of 
{>eople  who  do  not  work — ^the  leisure  class.  Their  allowance  is,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, not  enough  to  live  on,  but  they  are  allowed  to  buy  suiTeptitiouslv  from 
speculators  on  the  theory  that  the  principal  of  their  capital  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and, 
since  interest,  rent,  and  profits — all  forms  of  unearned  money — are  aboliflhed,  ^ey 
will  soon  be  forced  to  go  to  work. 

The  shock  of  this,  and  the  confusion  due  to  the  strange  details  of  it,  were,  and  they 
still  are,  painful  to  man>^  minds,  and  not  only  to  the  rich.  For  a  long  time  there  was 
widespread  discontent  with  this  new  system.  The  peasants  rebelled,  and  the  workers 
were  suspicious.  They  blamed  the  new  system  for  tne  food  shortage,  the  fuel  shortage, 
the  lack  of  raw  materials  for  the  factories.  But  his  also  was  anticipated  by  that  very 
remarkable  mind  and  will — Lenin.  He  used  the  State  monopoly  and  control  of  the 
press,  and  the  old  army  of  revolutionary  propagandists  to  snift  the  blame  for  the 
sufferings  of  Russia  from  the  revolutionary'  government  to  the  war,  the  blockade, 
and  the  lack  of  transportation.  Also,  he  and  nis  executive  organization  were  careful 
to  see  that,  when  the  government  did  get  hold  of  a  suppl}^  of  anything,  it  a  arrival  was 
heralded,  and  the  next  day  it  appeared  at  the  community  shops,  where  everybody 
(that  worked)  got  his  share  at  the  low  government  price.  The  two  American  prisoners 
we  saw  had  noticed  this,  you  remember.  "We  don't  get  much  to  eat,"  they  said, 
**  but  neither  do  our  guards  or  the  other  Russians.  We  all  get  the  same.  And  when 
they  get  more,  we  get  our  share." 

The  fairness  of  the  new  sA'stem,  a?  it  works  so  far,  has  won  over  to  it  the  working  class 
and  the  poorer  peasants.  The  well-to-do  still  complain,  and  very  bitterly  sometimes. 
Their  hoardingn  are  broken  into  by  the  government  and  by  the  poverty  committees, 
and  they  are  severely  punished  for  speculative  trading.  But  even  these  classes  are 
moved  somewhat  by  the  treatment  ot  children.  They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves: 
class  A — 1.  They  get  all  the  few  delicacies — ^milk,  eggis,  fniit,  game,  that  come  to  the 
government  monopoly — at  school,  where  they  all  are  fed,  regardless  of  class.  "Even 
the  rich  children,'  thev  told  us,  **  they  have  as  much  as  the  poor  children."  And  the 
children,  like  the  workers,  now  see  the  operas,  too,  the  plays,  the  ballets,  the  art 
eallories — all  with  instnictors. 

The  Bolshevik  If -all  the  Russian  parties — regard  the  communists'  attitude  toward 
children  as  the  symbol  of  their  new  civilization. 

**  It  is  to  be  for  the  good  of  htunauity,  not  business,"  one  of  them,  an  American, 
said,  "and  the  kids  represent  the  future.    Our  generation  is  to  have  only  the  labor. 
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the  joy,  and  the  misery  of  the  struggle.  We  will  get  none  of  the  material  benefits 
of  the  new  s^^stem,  and  we  will  probably  never  all  understand  and  like  it.  But  the 
children — ^it  is  for  them  and  their  children  that  we  are  fighting,  so  we  are  gi\'iiig  tht^m 
the  best  of  it  from  the  start,  and  teaching  them  to  take  it  all  naturally.  They  art* 
getting  the  idea.    They  are  to  be  our  new  propagandists." 

The  idea  is  that  everybody  is  to  work  for  the  common  good,  and  so,  bb  the  children 
and  the  American  prisoners  note,  when  they  all  produce  more,  they  all  get  more. 
They  are  starving  now,  but  they  are  sharing  theur  poverty.  And  they  really  an 
sharing  it.  Lenin  eats,  like  everybody  else — only  one  meal  a  day — eou^,  fish,  ltf«id, 
and  tea.  He  has  to  save  out  of  that  a  bit  for  breakfast  and  another  bit  (or  suppes. 
The  people,  the  peasants,  send  him  more,  but  he  puts  it  in  the  common  meBs.  S^  th« 
heads  of  this  government  do  not  have  to  imagine  the  privations  of  the  people;  they 
feel  them.    And  so  the  people  and  the  government  realize  that,  if  ever  Russia  bocc>m4 

frosperous,  all  will  share  in  the  wealui,  exactly  as  they  share  in  the  poverty  nov. 
n  a  word,  rich  Russia  expects  to  become  a  rich  Russian  people. 

This,  then,  is  the  idea  which  has  begun  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the  Russias 
people.  This  it  is  that  is  making  men  and  women  work  with  a  new  interest,  and  a 
new  incentive,  not  to  earn  high  wages  and  short  hours,  but  to  produce  an  abundance 
for  all.  This  is  what  is  making  a  people,  sick  of  war,  send  their  ablest  and  stromrest 
men  into  the  new,  high-spiritea,  hard-drilled  army  to  defend,  not  their  borden,  \>ut 
their  new  working  system  of  common  living. 

And  this  is  what  is  making  Lenin  and  his  sobered  communist  government  aak  for 
peace.  They  think  they  have  carried  a  revolution  through  for  once  to  the  logical 
onclusion.  All  other  revolutions  have  stopped  when  they  had  revolved  thiooc^ 
the  political  phase  to  political  democracy.  This  one  has  turned  once  more  clear 
through  the  economic  phase  to  economic  democracy;  to  self-government  in  the 
factory,  shop,  and  on  the  land,  and  has  laid  a  foundation  for  universal  profit  sharinsr 
for  the  universal  division  of  food,  clothes,  and  all  goods,  equally  amoiig  all.  And 
they  think  their  civilization  is  working  on  this  foundation.  They  want  time  to  go  cc 
and  build  it  higher  and  better.  They  want  to  spread  it  all  over  the  world,  but  onlv 
as  it  works.  As  they  told  us  when  we  remindea  them  that  the  world  dreaded  their 
propaeanda: 

'^Ve  are  through  with  the  old  propaganda  of  argument.  All  we  ask  now  is  lo  be 
allowed  to  prove  by  the  examples  of  things  well  done  here  in  Russia,  that  the  nev 
system  is  good.  We  are  so  sure  we  shall  make  good,  that  we  are  willing  to  stop  aayin; 
80,  to  stop  reasoning,  stop  the  haranguing,  and  all  t^at  old  stuff.  And  especially  ir? 
we  sick  of  the  propaganda  by  the  sword.  We  want  to  stop  fighting.  We  Imow'thi: 
each  country  must  evolve  its  own  revolution  out  of  its  own  conditions  and  in  its  ovn 
imagination.  To  force  it  by  war  is  not  scientific,  not  democratic,  not  eocialiftir. 
And  we  are  fighting  now  only  in  self-defense.  We  will  stop  fightiDg,  if  you  will  let  is! 
stop.  We  win  call  back  our  troops,  if  you  will  withdraw  yours.  Yie  will  demobolixe. 
We  need  the  picked  organizers  and  the  skilled  workers  now  in  the  army  for  our  dii  pe, 
factories,  and  farms.  We  would  love  to  recall  them  to  all  this  needed  work,  and  use 
their  troop  trains  to  distribute  our  goods  and  our  harvests,  if  only  you  will  call  off  jtKir 
soldiers  and  your  moral,  financial,  and  material  support  from  our  enemieee^  and  tb« 
enemies  of  our  ideals.  Let  every  country  in  dispute  on  our  borders  seU^etermiDf 
its  own  form  of  government  and  its  own  allegiance. 

*  'But  you  must  not  treat  us  a  conquered  nation.  We  are  not  conquered.  We  ar* 
prepared  to  join  in  a  revolutionary,  civil  war  all  over  all  of  Europe  and  the  worVi, 
if  this  good  thing  has  to  be  done  in  this  bM  way  of  force.  But  we  would  pTef«*r  tv 
have  our  time  and  our  energy  to  work  to  make  sure  that  our  young,  good  thine  if 
good.  We  have  proved  that  we  can  share  misery,  and  sickness*,  and  poverty;  it  hi- 
helped  us  to  have  these  things  to  share,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  share  xhf 
wealth  of  Russia  as  we  gradually  develop  it.  But  we  are  not  sure  of  that;  the  -^^nM 
is  not  sure.  Let  us  Russians  pay  the  price  of  the  experiment;  dn  the  hard,  hard  .W(^ri 
of  it;  make  the  sacrifice — then  your  people  can  follow  us,  slowly,  as  they  decide  i«»T 
themselves  that  what  we  have  is  worth  having." 

That  is  the  message  you  bring  back,  Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  your  duty  to  deliver  it.  It  w 
mine  to  enforce  it  by  my  conception  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  in  Russia  and  Eun  'P^ 
to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war,  a  new  war,  a  terrible  war — the  lou£- 
predicted  class  war — all  over  Europe. 

The  peace  commission,  busy  vrith  the  settlement  of  the  old  war,  may  not  a!>e  ihf^ 
new  one,  or  may  not  measure  aright  the  imminent  danger  of  it.  Germany  is  ^\in£ 
over,  Hungary  has  gone,  Austria  is  coming  into  the  economic  revolutionary  natsi 
The  propaganda  for  it  is  old  and  strong  in  all  countries:  Italy,  Franre,  Spam.  F^.- 
^um,  >*orway,  Sweden — you  know.  AH  men  know  this  propagan<la.  But  that  i* 
in  the  rear.     Look  at  the  front. 
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Ruaeia  is  the  center  of  it.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  are  the  wings  of  the  poten- 
tial war  front  of — Bolshevism. 

And  Russia,  the  center,  has  made  a  proposition  to  you  for  peace,  for  a  separate 
peace;  made  it  officially;  made  it  after  thought;  made  it  proudly,  not  in  fear,  but  in 
pitiful  sympathy  with  its  suffering  people  and  for  the  sake  of  a  vision  of  the  future  in 
whidh  it  verily  believes.  They  are  practical  men — ^those  that  made  it.  You  met 
them.  We  talked  with  them.  We  measured  their  power.  They  are  all  idealists, 
but  they  are  idealists  sobered  by  the  responsibility  of  power.  Sentiment  has  passed 
out  of  them  into  work — hard  work.  They  said  they  could  give  one  year  more  of 
starvation  to  the  revolution,  but  they  said  it  practically,  and  they  prefer  to  compro- 
mise and  make  peace.  I  believe  that,  if  we  take  their  offer,  there  will  be  such  an 
outcry  of  rage  and  diaappointment  from  the  Left  Socialists  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  world,  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  will  be  astonished.  The  Red  Revolution — 
the  class  war — ^will  be  broken,  and  evolution  will  have  its  chance  once  more  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  And  you  and  I  know  that  the  men  we  met  in  Moscow  see  this  thus, 
and  that  they  believe  the  peace  conference  will  not,  can  not,  see  it,  but  will  go  on  to 
make  war  and  so  bring  on  the  European  revolution. 

But  your  duty,  our  duty,  ia  to  point  out  this  opportimity,  and  to  vouch  for  the 
strength  and  the  will  and  the  character  of  Lenin  and  the  commissaires  of  Russia  to 
make  and  keep  the  compact  they  have  outlined  to  you.  Well,  this  is  the  briefest 
way  in  which  I  can  express  my  full  faith: 

Kautflky  has  gone  to  Moscow.  He  has  gone  late:  he  has  gone  after  we  were  there. 
He  will  find,  as  we  found,  a  careful,  thou^tful,  deliberate  group  of  men  in  power;  in 
too  much  power;  unremovable  and  controlling  a  state  of  monopoly,  which  is  political, 
social,  economic,  financial;  which  controls  or  directs  all  the  activities,  all  me  fears, 
ail  the  hopes,  all  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people.  Kautsky  will  speak  to  revolutionary 
Russia  for  revolutionary  Germany,  and  for  a  revolutionary  Europe.  There  will  be 
an  appeal  in  that;  there  will  be  a  strong  appeal  in  that  to  the  revolutionary  Russian 
commissaires.  But,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  character,  Lenin  and  his  commissaires  will 
stand  by  their  offer  to  \ib  until  Pans  has  answered,  or  until  the  time  set  for  the  answer — 
April  10— shall  have  passed.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  Kautsky  receive  an 
anjswer  to  his  appeal  for — ^whatever  it  is  the  Germans  are  asking. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  have  delivered  your  message  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  peace  conference.  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  ask  the  fixed  attention  of 
your  chieb  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  to  get  from  them  the  courtesy  of  a  clear,  direct 
reply  to  Russia  before  April  10. 

(The  reports  of  Capt.  Pettit  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BuLLrrr  Exhibit  No.  31. 

REPORTS  OP  CAPT.   W.   W.  PETTrT. 

I  left  Petrograd  on  March  31 .  During  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  crossed  the  Finnish 
border  six  times  and  have  been  approximately  two  weeks  in  Petrograd.  I  hav6  met 
Tchitcherin,  Litvinov,  and  rnost  oi  the  important  personages  in  the  communist  gov- 
ernment of  Petrograd  (including  Bill  Shatoy,  chief  of  police). 

Briefly,  my  opinion  of  the  Russian  situation  is  as  follows:  In  Petrograd  I  presume 
the  present  communist  government  has  a  majority  of  the  workingmen  benind  it, 
but  probably  less  than  half  of  the  total  population  are  membera  of  the  communist 
party .  However,  my  conclusions  are  based  on  conversations  with  not  only  communists , 
but  also  many  opponents  of  the  communist  government,  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
businessmen,  ana  foreigners,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Petrograd  if  given  a  choice  between  the  present  government  and  the  two 
alternatives,  revolution  or  foreign  intervention,  would  without  hesitation  take  the 
present  government.  Foreign  intervention  would  unite  the  population  in  opposition 
and  would  tend  to  greatly  emphasize  the  present  nationalist  spirit.  Revolution 
-would  result  in  chaos.  (There  is  nowhere  a  group  of  Russians  in  whom  the  people  I 
have  talked  with  have  confidence.  KolchsSc,  Denikin,  Yudenvitch,  Trepov,  the 
despicable  hordes  of  Russian  emigrees  who  haunt  the  Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm;  the 
Socithans  House,  Helsingfors;  the  offices  of  the  peace  commission  in  Paris,  and  squab- 
ble among  themselves  as  to  how  the  Russian  situation  shall  be  solved;  all  equally 
fail  to  find  many  supporters  in  Petrograd.)  Those  with  whom  I  have  talked  recog- 
nize that  revolution,  did  it  succeed  in  developing  a  strong  government,  would  result 
in  a  white  terror  comparable  with  that  of  Finland .  In  Finland  our  consul  has  a  record 
of  12,500  executions  m  some  50  districts,  out  of  something  like  500  districts,  by  the 
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White  Guard.    In  Petrograd  I  have  been  repeatedly  aasured  that  the  toUl  lUd 
executions  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  other  cities  was  at  a  mf^x^m^ity*  3.200. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  for  the  Aussian  bourgeolflie  to  oppooe  allM 
intervention  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  give  whole-hearted  supDort  to  uxe  pfvaent 
government.  They  justify  this  attitude  on  the  groiinds  that  when  the  two  greai 
problems  of  food  and  peace  are  solved  the  whole  population  can  turn  itself  to  aasifldiv 
the  present  regime  in  developing  a  stable  efficient  government.  They  point  to  th» 
numerous  changes  which  have  already  been  introduced  by  the  preeent  oommunigt 
government,  to  the  acknowledgment  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  to  tlse  esie  <tf 
securing  introduction  of  constructive  ideas  under  the  present  regime.  All  these  facu 
have  persuaded  many  of  the  thinking  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  to  look  to  the 
present  government  in  possibly  a  somewhat  modified  form  as  the  salvation  of  RuoiA. 

At  present  the  situation  is  bad.  Russia  is  straining  every  nerve  to  raise  an  anny  to 
oppose  the  encircling  White  Guards.  That  the  army  is  efficient  is  demonatraled  by 
the  present  location  of  Soviet  forces  who  have  contended  with  the  Kuasaan  White 
Guard  supported  by  enormous  sums  of  money,  munitions,  and  even  soldien  from  tht 
Allies.  ^Naturally,  transportation  is  inefficient;  it  was  horrible  in  the  last  year  of  thr 
Czar's  regime.  Absolute  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  combined  with  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  Kussia  has  passed  through  since  the  1917  revolution^  plu* 
the  sabotage,  which  imtil  recently  was  quite  general  among  the  intelligent  clacwa, 
including  engineers,  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  rolling  stcK^k.  The  tnuumortatiaD 
of  the  enormous  army  which  has  beeD  raised  limits  the  number  of  cars  wfaicn  can  he 
used  for  food.  The  cutting  off  of  Siberia,  Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  until 
recently  the  Ukraine,  made  it  necessary  to  establish  new  lines  of  food  tiansportatkau 
Consequently  there  has  been  great  sunerine  in  Petrograd.  Of  the  population  of  a 
million  200,000  are  reported  by  the  board  of  health  to  be  ill,  100,000  aerioualy  iU  in 
hospitals  or  at  home,  and  another  100,000  with  swollen  limbs  still  able  to  go  to  the  food 
kitchens.  However,  the  reporto  of  people  dying  in  the  streets  are  not  true.  What* 
ever  food  exists  is  fairly  well  distributed  and  there  are  food  kitchens  where  anyone 
can  get  a  fairly  good  dliner  for  3.50  rubles. 

For  money  one  can  still  obtain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  children,  eosne 
50,000  of  whom  have  been  provided  with  homes,  are  splendidly  taken  caie  of,  and 
except  for  the  absence  of  milk  have  little  to  complain  of.  In  the  public  echook  free 
luncnes  are  given  the  children,  and  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  the  younger  generadoa 
little  of  the  suffering  which  some  of  the  older  people  have  undergone  and  are  und&- 
going.  Food  conditions  have  improved  recently,  due  to  the  suspenoion  of  panmrngrr 
traffic  and  the  retaking  of  the  Ukraine,  where  food  is  plentiful.  From  GO  to  100  car- 
loads of  food  have  arrived  in  Petrograd  each  day  since  February  18. 

Perhaps  it  is  futile  to  add  that  my  solution  of  the  Ruadan  problem  is  some  ion  of 
recognition  of  the  present  gov(  rnment,  with  the  eetablishment  of  economic  r^ticoi 
and  the  sending  of  every  possible  assistance  to  the  people.  I  have  been  treated  in  a 
wonderful  manner  by  the  communist  representatives,  though  they  know  that  I  am  so 
socialist  and  though  I  have  admitted  to  the  leaders  that  my  civihan  clothing  is  a  dis- 
guise. They  have  the  warmest  affection  for  America,  believe  in  President  Wilsctt 
and  are  certain  that  we  are  coming  to  their  assistance,  and,  together  with  our  enginecn. 
our  food,  our  school-teachers,  and  our  supplies,  they  are  going  to  develop  in  BuBsa 
a  government  wl  ich  will  emphasize  the  ri.hto  of  the  common  people  as  no  othH 
government  has.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  us  taking  a  step  immediate 
to  end  the  suffering  of  this  wonderful  people  that  1  should  be  willing  to  stake  ill  \ 
have  in  converting  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  American  bufiineas  men  whom  I 
could  take  to  Petrograd  for  two  weeks. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  toll  you  that  most  of  the  stories  that  haye  come  from  Husna 
regarding  atrocitits,  horrcrs,  immorality,  are  manufacturtd  in  \ibcrg,  Behdngfiis.  cf 
Stockholm.  The  horrille  massacres  planned  for  last  November  were  first  learned  U 
in  Petrograd  from  the  lldsingfcrs  papers.  That  anybody  could  even  for  a  momcni 
b  lieve  in  the  nationalization  of  wotnen  seems  impossible  to  anyone  in  IVtnognd* 
To-day  Prt-o-rad  is  an  orderly  city — ^prolably  the  only  city  of  the  world  of  its  aie 
without  police.  Bill  .^hatov,  chief  of  police,  and  I  were  at  the  opera  the  other  ni^t 
to  hear  v  ha  iipine  sing  in  Boris  Gudnov.  He  excused  himself  early  because  he  aaid 
there  had  been  a  roV  bery  the  previous  nieht,  in  which  a  man  had  lost  5,000  mbl^  thai 
this  was  the  first  robbery  in  seve  ral  weeKs«  and  that  he  had  an  idea  who  had  done  IL 
and  was  going  to  get  the  men  that  night.  I  feel  personally  that  Petrogiad  is  mier  than 
Paris.  At  night  there  are  automol  lies,  sleighs,  and  people  on  the  atreets  at  12  o'clock  k^ 
a  much  greatrr  extent  than  was  true  in  Paris  when  I  left  five  weeks  ago. 

Most  wonderfi  1  cf  all,  the  preat  crowd  of  prostitutes  has  disappeared,  I  havo  sMn 
not  a  disreputal  le  woman  since  I  went  to  Fetronad,  and  foreigners  who  hava  bran 
there  for  the  last  three  months  report  the  same.   Tne  policy  of  the  present  go>'et&niest 
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has  resulted  in  eliminatiiig  throughout  Buflsia,  I  am  told,  this  horrible  outgrowth  of 
modem  civilization. 

Begsiing  has  decreased.  I  have  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city 
to  seehow  the  prople  in  the  slums  live,  and  both  the  communists  and  oourgeoisie  have 
held  up  their  hands  and  said,  "But  you  fail  to  understand  there  are  no  sudi  places." 
There  is  poverty,  but  it  is  scattered  and  exists  among  those  of  the  former  poor  or  of  the 
former  rich  who  have  been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  which  require 
everyone  to  do  something. 

Terrorism  has  ended.  For  months  there  have  been  no  executions,  I  am  told,  and 
certainly  people  go  to  the  theater  and  church  and  out  on  the  streets  as  much  as  they 
would  in  any  city  of  the  world. 

(Certain  memoranda  referred  to  in  the  hearing  relating  to  the  work 
of  Capt.  Pettit  in  Russia  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

Bullitt  ExHinrr  No.  32. 

MBMORANDUM. 

From:  W.  W.  Pettit. 
To:  Ammission,  Tsm. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  Bullitt.) 

1.  Mr,  Pettit*a  recent  movement. — On  March  18  I  left  Helsingfors  for  Petrograd  and 
remained  there  until  March  28  when  I  left  for  Helsingfors,  at  which  place  I  received 
a  cable  ordering  me  to  report  immediately  to  Paris.  On  the  29th  I  left  again  for 
Petrograd  to  secure  some  baggage  I  had  left.  Od  the  21st  I  left  Petromd  for  Helsing- 
fors. On  April  Ist  I  left  Heisii^ors  for  Stockholm  and  in  Stockholm  I  find  a  telegram 
asldng  me  to  wait  until  I  receive  further  orders. 

2.  Optimigm  of  present  government. — On  the  night  of  the  30th  and  the  afternoon  of 
the  31st  I  had  several  hours  with  Schlovsky,  Tchitcherin's  personal  representative 
in  Petrograd.  He  was  disappointed  to  think  I  was  to  return  to  Paris,  but  felt  certain 
that  inasmuch  as  the  orders  recalling  me  had  been  sent  before  Mr.  Btdlitt's  arrival, 
there  was  every  possibility  of  my  bein^  returned  to  Petrograd.  He  was  most  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  felt  that  the  Allies  must  soon  take  some  definite  stand  regarding 
Russia,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Paris  ne^tiations  would  almost  surely  be  favorable 
to  the  soviet  government.  He  said  that  tne  present  war  conditions  and  the  limited 
transportation  facilities,  with  the  shortage  oi  food  resulting  therefrom,  had  handi- 
capped his  government  enormously,  and  that  everyone  hopes  that  soon  the  action 
of  the  allied  powers  will  permit  the  establishnient  of  normal  relations  in  Bussia. 

3.  Radios  in  re  Bullitt. — He  has  received  at  least  three  radio  communications  from 
the  American  press  in  which  Mr.  Bullitt's  activities  have  been  mentioned  and  this 
has  tended  to  encourage  him.  The  last  cablegram  stated  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was  pre- 
paring a  statement  regarding  conditions  in  Russia  which  the  press  anticipated  would 
go  far  toward  dispelling  ignorance  and  misinformation  regarding  conditions  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd. 

4.  Hungarian  si*uafion, — ^The  Hungarian  situation  has  also  gone  far  toward  encour- 
aging the  present  Government.  Hungary  has  proposed  a  mutual  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Russia.  The  fact  that  the  soviet  government  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  Hungary  without  bloodshed  up  to  the  present,  and  with  little  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  has  also  encouraged  Schlovsky.  He  stated  that  tne  action  of 
the  Allies  in  sending  troops  against  Hungary  was  to  be  rerretted  because  of  the  blood- 
shed which  would  probaoly  result.  However,  he  thought  in  the  long  run  that  the 
Allies  would  find  it  a  suicidal  policy  to  try  to  suppress  the  Hungarian  revolution  by 
force. 

5.  The  Ukraine  sifuation. — ^The  80\aet  troops  have  taken  almost  the  entire  Ukraine 
and  this  with  the  food  supplies  which  it  will  provide  have  strengthened  the  soviet 
government,  A  friend  who  has  recently  returned  from  Peltava,  EKaterinoslav,  Kiev, 
and  other  southern  cities,  states  that  food  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  soviet  govern- 
ment believes  that  the  French  and  Greek  troops  are  withdrawing  from  Odessa  and 
going  to  Sebastopol.    They  anticipate  takin-:?  Oaessa  \vitliin  the  next  few  days. 

6.  Es*honian  si^uaHon. — At  lea*jt  t^vice  \vithin  the  last  two  weeks  Esthonia  has 
sent  word  to  the  soviet  government  that  it  de^iired  peace.  The  following  four  points 
have  been  emphasized  by  the  Es^honians:  (1)  That  peace  must  come  immediately; 
(2)  that  the  offer  must  come  from  the  soviet  government;  (3)  that  a  fair  offer  will  be 
accepted  bv  the  Esthonians  inunediatelv  without  consultation  with  France  or  Eng- 
land, who  are  supporting  them;  (4)  that  free  access  to  Esthonian  harbors  and  free 
uue  of  Esthonian  railroads  will  be  assured  the  soviet  government. 
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7.  The  Lithvjanian  sitimtion. — It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  the  Lithuanian 
Government  that  is  fighting  the  Bolsheviks  is  not  going  to  allow  itself  to  be  nutde  a 
tool  by  the  French  and  Britiah  Governments  to  invude  Russian  tenitory.  The 
Lithuanian  Government  is  desirous  of  securing  possession  of  Lithuanian  teiTitor>\ 
but  beyond  tiiat  it  is  understood  it  will  not  go. 

8.  The  Finnish  situation. — ^The  soviet  government  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Finnish 
situation  and  has  little  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Russia  from  that  direction.  The  Finnu^ 
Army  is  without  question  a  third  Red;  probably  a  half  Red;  possibly  two-thirds  R«»i. 
There  is  even  reported  to  be  a  tendency  on  apart  of  certain  of  the  White  GuaitU  to 
oppose  intervention  in  Russia.  One  of  the  Finnish  regiments  in  Esthonia  has  re- 
turned to  Finland,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  assist  the  proposed  revolution  of  the 
Finns  in  East  Karelia  a^nst  the  soviet  government.  The  soviet  ^venunent  haj^ 
sent  a  committee  to  Helsmgfors  to  arrange  economic  relations  with  Finland^  and  it  i^ 
said  that  this  committee  carries  threats  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment against  the  Finns  in  Petrograd  unless  the  treaty  is  n^tiated.  It  is  aaid  in 
Petrograd  that  some  of  the  Finns  nave  already  left  Petrograd  m  anticipation  that  th^ 
Finnish  Government  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  arrangement  with  the  iwvie: 
government  because  of  the  attitude  of  certain  of  the  allied  representatives  in  IM- 
singfors. 

9.  Improvement  in  food  conditions. — The  suspension  of  passenger  traffic  from  ^Ca.rch 
18  to  April  10  has  resulted  in  the  Government  bringing  to  Petrograd  60  to  IOC)  car?  • : 
food  each  day,  and  one  sees  large  quantities  of  food  oeing  transported  about  the  city 
At  Easter  time  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  3  pounds  of  white  bread  to  the  population 
of  Petrograd.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  larger  supply  of  food  for  private  purchase*  in 
the  city.  Mr.  SHiskin  has  recently  been  able  to  buy  3  geese,  a  eucldng  pig,  2  i?i)leniiiti 
legs  of  veal,  and  roasts  of  beef  at  from  40  to  50  rubles  a  pound,  which,  comddeno^ 
the  value  of  the  ruble,  is  much  less  than  it  sounds,  bniskin  has  also  been  able 
recently  to  get  eggs,  milk,  honey,  and  butter,  tc^ether  with  potatoes,  carrots,  an^i 
cabbage.    My  bill  for  food  for  11  days  with  Mr.  Shiskin  was  about  1,300  rubles 

10.  Order  in  Petrograd. — About  thiee  weeks  ago  there  were  several  strikes  in  iat- 
tories  in  Petrograd  and  Lenin  came  to  talk  to  the  strikers.  Apparently  the  matTcf 
was  settled  satisfactorily  and  the  workers  were  given  the  same  oread  ratioDs  thai  the 
soldiers  receive.  At  the  Putilov  works  some  400  men  struck  and  part  of  them  vc?e 
dismissed.  Both  Shatov  and  the  director  of  factories  said  that  there  were  no  execu- 
tions, though  the  population  the  next  morning  reported  80  workers  shot  and  that  ^&- 
noon  the  rumor  had  increased  the  number  to  400.  There  is  practically  no  robben 
in  the  city.  Shatov  left  the  opera  the  other  night  early  because  ne  told  me  the  pre>'ioiB 
night  a  man  had  lost  5,000  rubles  and  it  was  such  an  exceptional  thing  to  have  & 
robbery  that  he  was  going  out  personally  to  investigate  the  matter,  having  some  idei 
as  to  who  was  responsible. 

11.  Currencu  plans. — Zorin  tells  me  that  the  soviet  government  has  or  had  printed 
a  new  issue  of  currency  which  it  is  proposed  to  exchange  for  the  old  currency  withut 
Hie  next  three  months.  The  details  of  the  plan  have  not  been  completed  but  fie  thiz^ 
that  an  exchange  of  ruble  for  ruble  will  be  made  iip  to  3,000:  an  additional  2,<0^ 
will  be  placed  on  deposit  in  the  government  bank.    That  beyond  5,000  only  a  ^nalJ 


Eercentage  will  be  alfowed  to  anyone,  and  that  a  limit  of  possibly  15,000  will  be  placed 
eyond  which  no  rubles  will  be  exchanged.  Then  the  plan  is,  after  a  eertain  pen?d 
to  declare  the  old  ruble  valueless.  Zorin  feels  that  as  a  result  of  this  plan  the  ner 
ruble  will  have  some  value  and  that  the  present  situation  in  the  country  in  wl^-h 
the  farmer  has  so  much  paper  that  he  refuses  to  sell  any  longer  for  money,  will  t« 
relieved.  This  exchange  would  be  followed  later  on  by  the  issue  of  still  other  cuxrenrT 
the  entire  purpose  being  the  mere  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  gradual  appmark 
to  elimination  of  currency. 

12.  Concessions. — It  is  asserted  that  the  northern  railway  concession  has  been  signed 
and  Amundsen  tells  me  that  all  n^otiations  were  accomplished  without  the  paynie&t 
of  a  siiigle  cent  of  tea  money,  probably  the  first  instance  of  the  absence  of  graft  in  such 
n^tiations  in  the  history  of  Russia.  He  says  that  Trepov,  through  his  agent  Borisov . 
at  Moscow,  was  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  Norwegian  interests.  Trepov  was  formeHr 
minister  of  ways  and  communications  and  is  reported  to  have  been  refused  a  simUar 
concession  under  the  Czar's  government.  Amundsen  claims  that  Trepov  has  made 
every  effort  to  secure  this  concession  from  the  Soviet  government.  1  am  attachinc 
a  statement  r^arding  a  concession  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
lumber  interests.    There  are  nimois  that  other  concesedons  have  been  granted. 

13.  Y.  M.  C.  -^.—Recently  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  arrived  in  Petrof^imd,  claim- 
ing to  have  come  without  authorization  from  his  superiors.  He  has  been  stayinc  *^ 
the  embassy  but  recently  went  to  Moscow  at  the  invitation  of  Tchitcherin.  8rao\^* 
tells  me  that  the  American  has  plans  for  the  Qstablisbment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Runu 
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which  he  wanted  to  put  before  the  Moscow  government.  Schovsky  doubted  that  it 
would  be  feaaible  to  organize  in  Russia  at  present  a  branch  of  the  International  asso- 
ciation unless  some  rattier  fundamental  modifications  were  made  in  their  policy 

14.  Treadwtll, — I  have  twice  .asked  Schovsky  to  secure  information  regarding 
Treadwell,  and  he  assures  me  that  he  has  taken  tne  matter  up  with  Moscow,  but  that 
apparently  they  have  had  no  news  from  Tashkent  as  yet.  He  promised  to  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  anything  was  heard. 

15.  Attitude  toward  United  States. — ^The  degree  of  confidence  which  the  Russians 
and  the  soviet  officials  show  toward  our  Government  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise,  con- 
sidering our  activities  during  the  past  18  monthB.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  ofidcials  in  retrograd  whom  I  have  met  that  we  are  going  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  more  stable  form  of  government,  and  they  apparently 
look  upon  Preeddent  Wilson  as  one  who  is  going  to  decide  the  question  on  its  merits 
without  being  influenced  bv  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  Russian  immigre  and  the 
French  Government.  Doubtless  part  of  this  attitude  is  due  to  the  favorable  impres- 
sion created  by  l^Ir.  Bullitt,  but  much  of  it  must  be  the  result  of  information  wnich 
they  have  secured  from  the  press.  At  the  present  moment  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  of  demons  tratingto  the  Russian  people  its  friendship  and  cementing  the 
bonds  which  already  exist.  Russia  believes  in  us,  and  a  little  assistance  to  Russia  in 
its  present  crisis  will  result  in  nutting  the  United  States  in  a  position  in  Russia  which 
can  never  be  overthrown  by  Germany  or  any  other  power. 

16.  Social  worh.-—l  have  recently  sent  a  cable  from  Helsingfors  regarding  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  Petrofirad,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  attaching.  I  have  spent 
the  past  two  weeks  visiting  schoms  and  the  children's  homes  in  Petro^rad.  There  are 
30,000  children  for  whom  homes  have  been  provided  in  the  past  nine  months,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  house  10,000  more.  Homes  of  immigres  are  being 
taken  over  and  groups  of  40  children  placed  in  them  under  the  care  of  able  instructors* 
where  the  children  are  old  enou^thev  go  to  school  during  the  davtime.  A  beautiful 
home  life  has  been  developed.  The  children  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  there 
is  a  minimum  of  sickness  among  them.  At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  disease 
exists  in  Petrograd,  and  when  there  is  so  much  starvation,  the  healthy  appearance  of 
these  thousands  of  children,  together  with  the  well-fed  condition  of  chilaren  who  are 
not  in  institutions,  but  are  receiving  free  meals  in  schools,  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
social  spirit  behind  much  of  the  activities  of  the  present  government.  I  shall  send 
later  a  more  detailed  statement  of  some  of  the  interesting  tnings  I  have  learned  about 
this  fhase  of  the  activities  of  the  new  r%ime. 

17.  C^nclwnon, — ^In  this  rather  hastily  dictated  memorandum  which  Mr.  Francis 
is  going  to  take  to-night  to  Paris  I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  have 
interested  me  in  Petrograd.  Naturally  I  have  emphasized  the  brighter  side,  for  the 
vast  amount  of  absolutely  false  news  manufactured  in  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm  and 
sent  out  through  the  world  seems  to  me  to  necessitate  the  emphasizing  of  some  of  the 
more  hopeful  features  of  the  present  government.  Naturallv  the  character  of  the 
Russian  people  has  not  changea  to  any  great  extent  in  18  months,  and  there  is  doubt- 
less corruption,  and  there  is  certainly  inefficiency  and  ignorance  and  a  hopeless  failure 
to  grasp  the  new  principles  motivating  the  government  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
people.  A  people  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  Russians  nave  had  during  the 
fast  200  years  can  not  in  one  generation  be  expected  to  change  very  greatlv,  but  per- 
sonally I  feel  the  present  government  has  made  a  vast  improvement  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  as  I  knew  it  in  1916-17.  Without  doubt  the  majoritv  of  the  people 
in  Petrograd  are  opposed  to  allied  intervention  or  revolution  and  wish  the  present  gov- 
ernment to  be  given  a  fair  chimce  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  Russia.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  symptoms  of  the  present  govermnent  is  its  willingness  to  acknowledge 
mistakes  when  they  are  demonstrated  and  to  adopt  new  ideas  which  are  worth  while. 
Personally  I  am  heart  and  soul  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  will  show  our  sincere  intention  to  permit  the  Russian  people  to  solve 
their  own  problems  with  what  assistance  they  may  require  from  us. 

Stockholm,  April  4t  1919, 


SOCIAIi  WORK  IN  PETROGRAD. 


The  wife  of  Zinoviev,  Madame  Lelina,  is  in  charge  of  the  social  institutions  in 
the  city  of  PetroipMi.  This  does  not  include  the  public  schools,  which  are  under 
another  organization.  Madame  Lelina  is  a  short-haired  woman,  probably  Jewish, 
of  about  45.  She  has  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  doing  at  least  two  things  at  the  same  time.    The  morning  I  met  her  she  was  carry- 
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ing  on  two  interviews  and  trying  to  arrange  to  have  me  shown  some  of  the  social  work 
she  is  directing.  There  seemed  to  he  little  system  ahout  her  efforts.  Her  office 
was  rather  disorderly,  and  her  method  of  work  seemed  verv  wasteful  of  time  and 
effort,  and  very  much  like  the  usual  Russian  way  of  doing  tnings.  BillShatov,  for 
merly  organizer  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  is  commissar  of  police  for  Petrograd  and  also 
commissar  for  one  of  the  northern  armies,  introduced  me  to  Madame  Lelina,  and 
accompanied  me  the  first  day  on  our  visits.  We  were  guided  by  a  ^oung  'vroman 
by  the  name  of  Bachrath,  who  is  a  university  graduate  and  lawyer,  and  rince  the  legal 
profession  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  has  turned  her  efforts  toward  social  work. 

Under  her  guidance  I  spent  three  days  visiting  institutions.  I  saw  a  boardins: 
school  for  girls,  a  boarding  home  for  younger  children,  an  institution  for  the  feeble^ 
minded,  three  of  the  new  nomes  organized  by  the  soviet  government,  and  two  small 
hospitals  for  children. 

The  institutions  which  Madame  Lelina  is  directing  are  in  two  groupe:  First,  thoee 
which  she  has  taken  over  from  the  old  Czar  regime,  and  second,  thoee  which  ha%*T^ 
been  founded  in  the  last  18  months.  The  new  government  has  been  so  handirapjied 
by  the  difficulties  of  securing  food  and  other  supplies,  by  the  sabotage  of  many  <A 
the  intelligent  classes,  and  by  the  necessity  of  directiiig  every  energy  toward  caim'- 
ing  on  hostilities  against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Allies,  that  there  has  been  little 
opportunity  to  remodel  the  institutions  inherited  from  the  previous  regime,  therefore 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  weakness  of  these  institutions  is  to  any  great  extent  due 
to  the  present  regime.    Two  of  the  institutions  I  visited  were  of  tliis  tvpe,  one  hap- 

Eened  to  be  very  good  and  the  other  very  bad,  and  in  neither  case  dia  I  feel  that 
elina's  organization  was  responsible. 

An  aristocratic  organization  under  the  Czar  maintained  a  boarding  school  for  girls. 
This  has  •been  taken  over  by  the  soviet  government  with  little  chaise,  and  the  140 
children  in  this  institution  are  enjoying  all  the  opportunities  which  a  directress 
trained  in  France  and  Germany,  with  an  exceptionally  skillful  corps  of  aasbtantp. 
can  give  them. 

I  inquired  regarding  the  changes  which  the  soviet  government  had  made  in  the 
organization  of  this  school.  Some  of  the  girls  who  were  there  have  been  kept,  but 
vacant  places  have  been  filled  by  Madame  Lelina's  committee,  and  the  insututico 
has  been  required  to  take  boys  into  the  day  school,  a  plan  which  is  carried  out  in 
most  of  the  soviet  social  and  educational  work.  Much  more  freedom  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  the  girls  at  table  talk  and  walk 
about,  much  as  though  they  were  in  their  own  homes.  The  soviet  govenxment  re- 
ouires  tliat  certain  girls  be  permitted  membership  in  the  teachers'  committee,  and 
tne  two  communists  accompanying  me  pointed  to  this  as  a  great  accompli^imeot 
Privately,  the  teachers  informed  me  they  regarded  it  as  of  little  significance^  and 
apparently  they  were  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  innovations  that  the  nev 
government  has  made.  Now  all  the  girls  are  required  to  work  in  the  kitcben,  HT^iiy 
room,  or  in  cleaning  their  own  dormitories,  and  certain  girls  are  assigned  to  the  kitchen 
to  oversee  the  use  of  supplies  by  the  cooks.  However,  the  whole  institution,  free 
the  uniforms  of  tbe  girls  to  the  required  form  in  which  even  hand  toweb  have  to  S* 
hung,  indicates  the  iron  will  of  the  directness.  In  one  class  we  visited  the  girb  sii 
at  desks  and  listened  to  a  traditional  pedagogue  pour  out  quantities  ofinformataoooB 
Puchkin's  Boris  Gudonov.  Occasionally  the  girls  were  call^  ^J^^  ^  react,  which  tlwv 
did  with  sentences  apparently  only  partially  memorized.  The  spirit  of  tlie  insti- 
tution is  behind  that  of  our  better  institutions  in  America,  and  the  spirit  of  the  c!aje- 
room  is  quite  mediaeval. 

The  greatest  objection  which  the  teachers  seem  to  have  to  soviet  actiAdties  is  tbe 
question  of  sacred  pictures  and  religious  observances.  The  chapel  of  the  sdvto]  baa 
been  closed,  but  in  each  room  from  Uie  comer  still  hangs  the  Ikon  and  at  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  girls'  beds  there  are  still  small  pictures  of  tne  Vugin,  much  to  the  di5eu«t 
of  the  representatives  of  the  soviet  government,  who  in  many  cases  are  Jewi^  and  m 
practically  all  cases  have  renounced  any  religion'^  connection.  Recently  the  Soviet 
Party  has  announced  the  fact  that  they  as  a  party  are  not  hostile  to  any  VBl^ian.but 
intend  to  remain  neutral  on  the  subiect.  The  attitude  of  the  oommissani  apparently 
is  that  required  religious  observances  should  not  be  permitted  in  public  instituti«>nL 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  inspectors  have  gone  further  than  was  neoesBar?'  in  {v>- 
hibiting  any  symbol  of  the  religion  which  probably  most  of  the  duldren  soil  n<ani- 
nallv  adhere  to. 

The  second  institution  I  visited,  which  had  been  taken  over  fzom  the  old  g*)vern- 
ment,  was  an  orphan  asylum  with  some  600  children  mostly  under  10.  It  was  £n«ht- 
fully  crowded,  in  many  places  rather  dirtv,  with  frequently  bad  odom  fxam  undeaa 
toilets.  In  one  little  room  some  20  small  boys  were  sleeping  and  eatio^»  and  I  found 
one  child  of  2  who  was  not  able  to  walk  and  was  eating  in  the  bed  in  which  he^pt 
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Ventilation  wm  bad,  linen  not  very  clean,  a  general  feeling  of  repression  present, 
fllovenly  employees^  and,  in  general,  an  atmosphere  of  inemcienc^r  and  failure  to 
develop  a  home  spirit  which  one  still  finds  in  some  of  the  worst  institutions  in  America. 
The  instructor  wno  showed  me  this  home  realized  its  horrors,  and  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  move  the  children  into  more  adequate  quarters  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions permitted.  In  summer  the  children  are  all  taken  to  the  country.  In  this 
institution  all  the  older  children  go  out  to  public  schools  and  there  have  been  no  cases 
of  smallpox  or  t^'phus  in  spite  ofthe  epidemics  the  city  has  had  this  winter.  Forty 
children  were  in  the  hospital  with  minor  complaints.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  usually  ill. 

The  school  for  feeble-minded  occupies  a  large  apartment  house  and  the  children 
are  divided  into  groups  of  10  under  the  direction  of  two  teachers,  each  group  developing 
home  life  in  one  of  the  large  apartments.  There  is  emphasis  on  hanawork.  PrintiDg 
presses,  a  bookbinding  establishment,  and  woodworking  tools  are  provided.  Music 
and  art  appreciation  are  given  much  time,  and  some  of  the  work  done  is  very  beautiful. 
This  school  is  largely  tne  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  soviet  government,  (-areful 
records  are  kept  of  the  children  and  simple  test  material  has  been  devised  to  develop 
in  the  more  backward  children  elementary  reactions  regarding  size,  shape,  form,  ana 
color.  The  greatest  diflRciilty  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  trained  workers  either 
for  the  shops  or  for  the  special  pedagogical  proDlems  of  the  school.  However,  an 
energetic  corps  of  young  men  and  young  women  are  employed,  and  they  are  conscious 
of  the  size  of  their  problem  and  are  already  thinking  of  the  difficulties  of  sending  their 
students  back  into  industrial  life. 

In  many  of  the  activities  of  the  soviet  government,  as  well  as  in  these  institutions 
taken  over  from  the  old  regime,  I  was  dismayed  at  the  inefficiency  and  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  subordinates.  After  talking  to  the  leaders  and  getting  some  understand- 
ing of  their  ideals,  an  American  expects  to  see  these  carried  over  into  practice.  One 
is  liable  to  forget  that  the  Russian  people  have  not  greatly  changed,  ana  that  the  same 
eas>''-goin^,  inefficient  attitude  of  decades  of  the  previous  r^me  still  exists.  No  one 
knows  this  obstacle  better  than  the  members  of  the  present  regime.  They  realize 
that  the  character  of  the  Russian  people  is  their  greatest  obstacle,  and  change  in  the 
Russian  conception  of  Government  service  is  a  slow  process.  Far  from  being  dis- 
couraged, they  point  to  their  accomplishments  with  pride. 

During  the  last  nine  months  Madame  lielina  has  taxen  30,000  children  into  Govern- 
ment homes  and  prepirations  are  made  to  take  10,000  more  during  the  next  three 
montlis.  The  three  new  institutions  which  I  visited  are  attractive  suburban  homes 
of  wealthy  emigrees.  The  Government  has  taken  these  over  and  is  putting  groups  of 
40  children  in  charge  of  specially  selected  and  trained  men  and  women.  The  older 
children  go  out  to  school.  For  the  younger  children  kindergarten  activities  are 
provided  and  much  time  is  spent  out  of  doors.  An  atmosphere  of  home  life  has  been 
developed  which  is  surprising  considering  the  short  time  the  institutions  have  been 
organized  and  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  with.  This. plan,  which  I 
am  told  is  permanent,  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  of  Madame  Leiina's  work. 

Requests  to  have  children  placed  in  the  Government  institutions  are  turned  over 
to  a  special  corps  of  investigators.  In  each  house  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  poor 
comnuttee  which  must  also  approve  the  requests  and  the  local  soviet  is  required  to 
pass  upon  the  commitment  of  the  child  to  an  institution.  The  large  number  of  chil- 
dren taken  over  by  the  city  is  due  to  the  number  of  orphans  and  half  orphans  caused 
by  the  war  and  to  the  impo8si!)ility  of  many  poor  families  providing  tneir  children 
with  food  during  the  recpnt  ^mi^e.  In  cases  where  several  children  of  a  family  are 
taken  they  are  placed  in  the  same  home.  Frecjuent  opportunities  for  relatives  to 
visit  the  homes  are  provided.  The  amount  of  sickness  has  been  surprisingly  low 
considering  the  great  amount  of  disease  in  Petrograd  during  the  last  few  months.  In 
one  group  of  300  children  there  have  l)een  no  deaths  within  the  past  nine  months, 
and  amon^  all  the  children  there  have  V>een  very  few  cases  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  diflicultied  which  Madame  Lelina  faces  are  numerous.  Firpt,  Russia  has  never 
liad  an  adequate  number  of  trained  workers  and  many  of  those  who  were  trained 
have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  present  regime,  and,  f?erondly,  though  the  soviet 
government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  children's  homes  and  the 
schools  an  adequate  supplv  of  food,  re<<ardlei8  of  the  suffering  of  the  adult  population, 
still  it  has  been  impo*«ihle  to  get  certain  items  of  diet,  as,  for  instance,  milk.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  among  these  children  one  sees  few  signs  of  undernourishment  or 
famine,  and  in  general  throughout  the  city  the  children  seem  much  better  nourished 
than  the  adult  population. 

I  had  planned  to  visit  other  institutions  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  was  told  of  a 
large  palace  which  has  been  taken  over  as  a  home  for  mothers.  Here  all  women  who 
do  denre  are  .sent  after  childbirth  with  their  children  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
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The  health  department,  which  asserts  that  there  are  in  addition  to  the  ]O0,oiM» 
bedridden  people  in  the  city,  another  100,000  who  are  ill  because  of  undemoiirisb- 
ment  though  able  to  go  to  the  food  kitchens,  has  been  very  successful  in  securing  from 
the  local  Soviets  special  food  supplies  to  be  provided  sick  persons  on  doctors'  order*. 
At  each  food  kitchen  the  board  of  health  has  a  representative  whoee  busdneas  it  L«  U- 
give  such  special  diet  as  may  be  possible  to  undemourislied  individuals. 

(The  following  communication  from  Mr.  George  Gordon  Battl**. 
on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  aii<i 
Ukrainians  and  the  Mid-European  Association,  was  ordered  print^si 
in  the  record:) 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  the   Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukranias?* 

Law  Offices  of  O'Gorman,  Battle  &  Vandiver, 

37  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City,  September  7,  /9iS». 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  United  States  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Senator  Lodge:  On  behalf  of  the  League  of  Esthonians,  lietts,  Lithtu- 
nians,  and  Ukrainians  of  America,  a  union  for  mutual  cooperation,  having  its  office  at 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  also  in  b«half  of  the  Mid-European  Association, 
which  is  interested  in  promoting  friendly  relations  between  this  countr}'  and  the 
nations  of  Mid-Europe,  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  serve  as  a  memorandum  euppl«^ 
mentary  to  the  oral  presentation  to  your  honorable  committee  of  the  claims  of  thecf 
four  nations. 

These  claims  are  absolutely  vital  to  these  four  nations.  They  are  fighting  for  thio 
verv  national  life.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  and  the  importat>^ 
of  their  appeal.  Therefore  they  most  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  give  (as  they  arr 
confident  tnat  you  will  give)  your  serious  and  careful  consideration  to  their  plea. 

These  foiu:  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Utaainiasi. 
have  each  of  them  well  organized  and  substantial  governments.  They  have  earh  t-: 
them  a  strong  civil  government.  They  have  each  of  them  armies  in  the  field  figKuxc 
against  the  Germans  or  l^e  Bolsheviki  of  Russia.  During  the  Great  War  their  eaeiitiee 
were  our  enemies.  They  suffered  as  we  and  our  allies  suffered.  They  are  b<w 
seeking  to  reap  the  just  fruits  of  their  sacrificies  and  to  set  up  a  free  and  inVfependent 
State  for  each  nation. 

They  and  each  of  them  respectively  apply  to  your  honorable  committee  that  you 
give  to  them  such  aid  and  comfort  as  may  be  in  your  power  to  assist  them  in  their 
stru^le  for  national  independence.  They  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is  onlv  within 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to  give  official  recognition  if  a 
national  government,  but  the  legislative  branch,  and  particularlv  the  Senate  ^whi»:l 
is  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  power  and  charged  with  responsibility  in  re^rd  tr 
treaties  and  other  relations  with  foreign  nations^  has  clearly  the  power'and  u  is  wiu 
equal  certainty  its  duty  to  make  appropriate  representations  to  the  executive  brasi-i 
in  regard  to  such  recognition,  and  especially  at  this  great  juncture  of  our  affsdn. 

When  vour  committee  is  investig[atmg  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  affects  our  relatioas 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  you  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  should  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
whether  or  not  recognition  should  be  given  to  any  nations  who  have  had  their  birth 
in  the  great  World  War  which  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  intended  to  end. 

And  the  subject  comes  directly  within  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  whirb 
you  are  considering.    By  article  116  and  article  1 17  it  is  proAdded  as  foUows- 

article  116. 

"Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  xhf 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  of  the  fonner  Roasian  Empire  oo 
August  1 ,  1914. 

**In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  259  of  part  10  (financial  ciauses^  and 
article  292  of  part  10  (economic  clauses)  Germany  accepts  definitely  the  abnigaiioQ 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties  and  of  aU  other  treaties,  conventions*  and  agrpemwiU 
entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maxima'ist  government  in  Russia. 

' '  The  allied  and  associated  powers  form  ally  reserve  the  rights  of  Russia  to  obtain  iroia 
Germany  restitution  and  reparation  based  on  the  principles  of  the  present  treaty.' 
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ARTICLE  117. 

"Germany  undertakes  to  recojgTiize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  agreements  which 
may  be  entered  into  by  the  allied  and  assodated  powers  with  States  now  eicisting  or 
coining  into  existence  in  future  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire  of  Russia  as 
it  existed  on  August  1, 1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  such  States  as  deter- 
mined therein." 

All  four  of  these  States  now  exist  and  are  coming  into  existence  in  a  part  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1, 1914.  It  will  therefore  be  entirely 
proper  and  within  the  clear  power  and  duty  of  your  committee  in  dealing  with  these 
two  sections  of  the  treaty  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  four  States  have  come  into 
existence  out  of  Russian  territory  and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
recommend  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Grovemment  that  official  recognition  be 
given  to  these  four  new  Republics. 

And,  further,  the  treaty  itself  in  article  433  expressly  mentions  "  the  provisional 
governments  of  Esthonia^  Latvia,  and  Lithuania."    That  article  reads  as  follows: 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 

'*  Afl  a  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  by  which 
Germany  accepts  definitely  the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  of  all 
treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  gov- 
ernment in  Russia,  and  in  older  to  insure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  ^vemment 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present  m  the  said 
ternt<)rie8  shall  return  to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having 
regard  V}  the  internal  situation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from 
all  rejuisiti<)ns  and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  supplies  intended  for  Germany,  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  such 
measures  for  national  defense  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  provisional  governments  of 
Esthonia.  Letvia,  and  Lithuania. 

**No  other  German  troops  shall,  pending  the  evacuation  or  after  the  evacuation  is 
complete,  be  admitted  to  the  said  territories.'' 

And  indeed  all  through  the  treaty  the  provision  as  to  the  delimiting  of  boundaries 
and  the  internationalization  or  other  control  of  rivers  vitally  touch  the  welfare  of  these 
four  States,  and  in  passing  on  such  provisions  it  is  eminently  fit,  proper,  and  just  that 
your  committee  should  recommend  the  recognition  of  those  nations. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  (even  without  regard  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  have  been  mentioned)  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  these  four 
republics  comes  directly  and  necessarily  within  the  range  of  the  investigation  and 
deliberation  of  your  committee.  These  republics  are  part  of  the  ancient  Empire  of 
Russia,  which  was  a  congeries  of  heterogeneous  nations  and  races.  One  of  the  prime 
objects  of  this  treaty  is  to  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  these  dead  autocracies  new  republics 
created  and  established  according  to  the  principles  of  self-determination.  Here  are 
four  such  republics  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  great  western  democracy  for  recogni- 
tion. This  IS  no  mere  technical  appaal  to  the  Department  of  State  for  official  recog- 
nition. It  is  an  appeal  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  whole  Government  of  our 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  technical  action  of  recognition  must  be  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  legislative  branch  which  is  investigating  this 
great  treaty  necessarily  including  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  these  four  young 
Governments,  has  the  power  and  is  charged  with  the  sacred  duty  of  aiding  them  to 
secure  their  independence.  These  nations  therefore  with  fall  confidence  in  the 
8>'mpathy  of  your  committee  with  their  national  aspirations  respectfully  ask  that 
you  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  each  of  these  four  States. 

The  treaty  itself  already  recognizes  several  of  these  new  democratic  States.  It 
recognizes  Poland,  it  recognizes  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Austrian  treaty  will  recognize  the  new  State  of  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes, 
ajs  well  as  oUier  new  coimtries.  The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  jiist  as  it  wafl 
asked  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee:  Wh)[  was  not  recognition  given  by  the 
treaty  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukrainia?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
that  which  was  given  at  the  hearing.  The  claims  of  these  four  countries  were  not 
presented  to  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  until  within  a  very  short  time  before  its 
conclusion.  That  conference  was,  therefore,  unable  to  give  full  and  adequate  con- 
sideration to  these  claims.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  claims  should  be  granted 
or  recognized  in  the  treaty  itself.  Indeed,  the  treaty  expressly  recognized  in  articles 
116  and  117  that  States  now  exist  and  are  coming  into  existence  in  the  future  in  the 
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fonner  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  AuR:ust  1, 1914,  and  by  the  treatv  Gerwrnny 
imdertakes  to  recognize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  a^creeimentB  which  may  b^ 
entered  into  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  with  such  States  now  existiiig,  or 
which  may  come  into  existence.  And,  furtherm'^re,  as  we  have  seen,  the  treaty 
expressly  mentions  in  section  433  the  Provisional  Governments  of  £2sthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

Furthermore,  provisions  are  made  for  the  entrance  of  new  nations  into  the  proposed 
league  of  nations,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  peace  conference  to  expreasly 
recognize  these  four  States.  It  made  provision  for  their  recognition  in  the  near  niture. 
It  provided  the  machinery  for  such  recognition  and  for  the  welcome  of  these  four 
Republics  into  the  league  of  nations.  Consequently  the  fact  that  the  i>eace  confer- 
ence did  not  expressly  recognize  these  countries  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  sense 
whatever  as  a  decision  unfavorable  to  their  claims. 

Yoiur  committee  will  recall  that  at  the  hearing  on  August  29  the  claims  of  the 
Esthonians  were  presented  by  Lieut.  Commander  Grafton  Beale,  of  the  United  State? 
Navy,  who  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  peace  con- 
ference became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  profoundly  sjanpoahetir 
with  the  cause  of  the  Esthonians.  There  were  present  other  witnesses,  native  Es- 
thonians, as  well  as  Americans,  who  were  prepared  to  supplement  the  appeal  ^d 
Lieut.  Commander  Beale  with  specific  and  detailed  information. 

The  claims  of  Latvia  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Carl  Podin,  a  minister  in  lh<* 
Great  Seaman's  Church  Institute  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  a  gentletnaa 
of  the  highest  character  and  ability,  and  fully  informed  on  the  subject.  As  in  tbf 
case  of  Esthonia  other  witnesses  were  present  to  give  additional  details  as  desired 

The  cause  of  Ukraine  was  advocated  by  Mr.  E.  Revyuk,  a  native  of  LTnraino.  a 
journalist  and  publicist,  who  was  very  accurately  informed  in  regard  to  the  hi5toc>'. 
past  and  present,  and  the  conditions  of  his  country.  Other  witnesses,  both  natives 
of  Ukraine,  as  well  as  Americans,  were  present  to  substantiate  his  statementf^  ami  ^^> 
give  further  information. 

The  claims  of  Lithuania  were  presented  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lopatto,  a  native  of  Lithus^ 
nia,  an  attorney  of  distinction,  and  an  assistant  district  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  located.  Many  otb*r 
gentlemen,  both  of  Lithuanian  birth,  as  well  as  Americans,  wore  present  to  ritr- 
testimony  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  had  the  time  allotted  been  sufficient. 

As  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations  and  for  the  Mid-European  Aasociariot). 
I  made  a  brief  introductory  statement  and  then  presented  Mr.  R.  J.  Caldwell,  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  and  public  spirited  citizen  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Mid- 
European.  Association,  who  had  been  abroad  and  spent  many  days  in  Europe^  and 
especially  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  conference  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  promote  economic  and  Mendly  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
Mid-European  nations,  old  and  new.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  carefully  studied  the  subjen 
and  made  a  most  vigorous  and  persuasive  address. 

After  him  followed  the  representatives  of  the  four  nations  in  the  order  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  these  proceedings  taken 
down  by  your  stenographer,  anS  to  the  very  convincing  aigtunents  advanced  by  tbe 
speakers.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  repeat  those  aiguments  within  the  limits 
of  this  letter.  I  shall  only  very  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  grounds  upon  whirh 
these  four  new  Republics  ask  the  aid  of  your  committee.  Before  doing  so,  howevt-r 
let  me  very  earnestly  express  the  sincere  and  deep  gratitude  of  the  organizations  and 
individuals  whom  I  represent  in  this  matter  that  your  committee  Iols  accorded  to 
them  a  hearing.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  as  well  a^  gratitude  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  its  honorable  and  resoonsibleC'oramittee  on  Fotei^ 
Relations,  has  given  to  these  new  and  struggling  democraciee  a  day  in  conn — ui 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  They  look  to  you  with  confidence  for  the  aid  and  aaeistani  e 
which  our  country  has  never  failed  to  give  to  oppressed  nations  struggling  for  freedom 
and  for  a  democratic  form  of  government.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  establisheii 
primarily  to  protect  the  new  Republics  of  South  America  against  the  encroarhmenr?  of 
Spain  and  the  other  autocratic  governments  of  Europe.  We  welcomed  with  jov  the 
French  Republic,  which  came  into  existence  so  soon  after  our  own.  We  sympathizptl 
very  hiaterially  with  Poland  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  Tbroughouf  our 
national  existence  we  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  heroic  men  and  women  who  luv<» 
struggled  for  democracy  against  t>Tanny  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  Gemuu&v,  and 
elsewhere.  At  this  very  moment  we  have  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  the.  univei^ 
consent  of  our  allies,  welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations  the  new  Republics  of  Pola&i 
and  of  Czecho-Slovak.  We  have  recognized  the  new  State  of  Jugo-SJavia.  AsRuiHUy 
we  shall  not  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  four  nations  along  the  Baltii*  S«<« 
stretchii^  down  into  southern  Russia,  who  have  so  long  contended  against  the 
sions  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Russian  and  German  Empires. 
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Theee  four  nations  make  this  application  on  the  grounds  both  of  justice  and  of 
expediency.    Their  claims  are  just  and  ex{)edient,  because: 

1.  Each  of  these  four  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the 
Ukrainians,  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  racial  stock,  with  traditions  deeply 
rooted  in  the  past,  with  powerful  racial  sympathies  drawing  the  people  of  these  nations 
closely  together,  and  with  bonds  of  tradition  and  interest  which  make  out  of  each 
people  a  true  nation,  a  real  State.  Each  of  them  present  that  curious  complex  of 
inherited  tradition  of  racial  sympathy,  of  kinship  m  blood  and  tongue,  of  mutual 
interests  which  goes  to  make  up  a  nation  and  which  arouses  in  the  breasts  of  their 
citizens  that  deepest  and  noblest  of  all  human  emotions,  true,  sincere  and  disinter- 
oflted  patriotism. 

2.  Each  people  thus  constituting  a  nation  is  entitled  under  the  sacred  principle  of 
self-determination  to  be  recognized  as  a  complete  and  independent  nation. 

3.  Each  nation  has  already  a  substantial  well-organized  and  permanent  government. 
It  has  a  civil  government  and  it  supports  a  disciplined  army  and  navy.  While  the 
government  may  be  called  provisional  because  it  is  new,  it  is  in  no  sense  an  experimental 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  government  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
absolutely  secure  and  safe  against  everything  except  external  aggression  and  attack. 
The  government  of  each  nation  fully  answers  the  requirement  that  the  government 
must  oe  on  a  solid  and  substantial  footing  before  it  can  be  recognized  by  other  nations. 

4.  These  nations  deserve  recognition  because  of  their  services  in  the  great  war. 
While  Russia  was  one  of  our  Allies,  the  armies  of  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithu- 
anians, and  Ukrainians  fought  with  devoted  bravery  against  the  central  powers.  They, 
in  common  with  the  other  soldiers  in  the  Russian  armies  at  that  time,  were  sold  out 
and  betrayed  by  their  own  Government  and  their  own  officials.  Nevertheless,  they 
fought  with  splendid  bravery  and  died  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  same 
cause  of  freedom  for  which  we  were  fighting.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
£mpire  these  nations  set  up  their  own  governments,  and  have  since  fought  and  are 
now  fighting  with  the  same  bravery  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Bolsheviki  govern- 
ment of  Moscow.  Surely  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  services  which  they  have  ren- 
dered and  are  rendering  to  us  and  to  our  allies.  Surely  we  should  give  them  such  aid 
as  is  within  our  power. 

5.  Many  of  the  great  powers  have  already  recognized  one  or  the  other  of  these  four 
nations.  You  will  recall  that  testimony  was  ^ven  on  this  point  at  the  hearings,  and 
your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  minutes  of  the  hearings  on  thiB  point. 

6.  These  four  governments  are  all  republican  in  their  character;  they  are  modeled 
after  the  French  Republic,  with  a  president  and  a  premier.  It  is  the  original  and 
traditional  policy  of  our  Government  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  new  democracies. 
On  this  principle  we  should  aid  these  four  new  republican  governments. 

7.  The  recognition  of  these  four  nations  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  chain 
of  buffer  States  between  Germany  and  Russia.  You  will  see  from  a  glance  at  the  map 
that  unless  these  four  nations  are  established  and  maintained  Germany  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  into  Russia  to  the  north  through  Lithuania,  and  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
through  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  and  in  the  south  through  Ukraine.  As  has  been  well 
stated,  Esthonia  is  the  very  gateway  to  Russia.  The  same  thin^  is  true  of  Latvia,  of 
Lithuania,  and  of  the  Ukraine.  It  has  been  our  established  policy  and  the  policy  of 
our  allies  to  set  up  a  chain  of  buffer  States  to  keep  apart  the  smister  influence  of  Ger- 
many on  the  one  hand  and  Bolshevism  on  the  other.  The  object  of  this  buffer  has 
been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  piBnetration,  economic 
and  political,  of  Russia  by  Germany.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent 
extension  to  the  west  of  the  insidious  doctrines  of  bolshevism.  The  erection  and 
maintenance  of  these  four  new  nations  will  complete  this  chain  of  buffer  States.  Other- 
wise the  chain  will  be  incomplete,  and  as  it  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  it  will 
fail  to  give  the  necessary  protection  and  to  achieve  the  objects  for  which  such  a  buffer 
ie  desired. 

8.  The  maintenance  and  establishment  of  these  four  new  nations  is  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  because  if  their  national  aspirations  are  not  satisfied  they  will  each 
constitute  a  center  of  festering  discontent  and  unrest,  which  will  be  a  constant  danger 
to  peace.  We  have  seen  how  the  open  sore  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  kept  alive  the 
hatred  between  France  and  Germany.  We  have  seen  how  the  suppression  of  the 
national  aspirations  of  Poland  has  made  that  unfortunate  country  a  constant  storm 
center,  llie  same  thing  is  true  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  of  all  the  oppressed  nations.  The 
Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukranians  have  always  aspired  for 
national  freedom  and  independence.  Of  recent  years  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Russian 
Czar  has  kept  them  in  subjection.  With  them  as  with  Finland  there  has  always  been 
discontent  and  unhappiness.  It  is  only  by  applying  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  by  giving  to  these  four  nations  the  freedom  and  independent  government 
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to  which  they  are  entitled  that  the  questions  involved  can  be  justly,  finftllv,  and 
peacefully  settled.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  discontented,  the  injustice  whirn  they 
nave  suffered  will  rankle,  and  each  nation  will  constantly  menace  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

9.  Each  of  these  nations  has  pjeat  national  resources.  Thev  are  willing  and  «4?er 
to  bepin  trade  and  commerce  with  us.  Their  people  are  proverbially  hardy,  industrious, 
and  frugal.  They  can  not  begin  trade  with  us  with  any  advantage  until  we  can 
establish  diplomatic  representatives  within  their  boundaries  and  they  can  likewise 
set  up  their  consulates  and  ministers  in  our  country.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  best  cure  for  the  economic  collapse  in  Europe  is  that  industry  and'commerce  shall 
revive  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  is  most  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and  the  four  nations  themselves,  that  their 
independence  should  be  recognized. 

10.  Suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Kolchak  Government  might  object  to  the 
recognition  of  these  countries.  No  such  suggestion  was  made  at  the  hearing,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  the  committee  will  entertain  it.  But  the  answer  is  ob^'ioua — ^the 
Kolchak  Government  has  not  been  recognized .  1 1  is  established  in  for  distant  Siberia . 
These  four  nations  are,  like  the  Kolchak  Government,  fighting  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
Kolchak  Government  has  no  shadow  of  power  in  these  four  nations.  There  is  no 
Kolchak  Government  and  no  pretense  of  one  anvwhere  in  or  about  Esthonia.  Latvia, 
Lithuania  or  Ukraine.  It  is  clear  that  the  Kolcliak  Government  has  a  sufficient  task 
in  maintaining  itself  in  Siberia  and  in  central  and  eastern  Russia,  without  attempting 
to  prevent  the  independence  of  these  nations  which  skirt  the  western  boundaries  oi 
the  old  Russian  Empire,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  help  the  Kolchak  Government,  we  can 
conceive  of  no  better  means  than  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  these  four  new  nations  who 
are  so  vigorously  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  who  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  the 
Kolchak  power.  So  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  Kolchak  Government  has  any  standing 
to  object  to  the  recognition  of  these  four  nations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  it  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  that  government  that  recognition  should  be  g^ven  to  them. 

11.  These  nations  are  now  suffering  from  the  occupation  in  some  instances  of  the 
German  armies  and,  in  the  case  of  Litnuania,  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Poles.  It  is 
only  just  and  fair  that  our  Government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  these 
new  republics  against  this  foreign  aggression  by  giving  them  such  recognition,  and  by 
taking  such  other  steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  German 
armies  and  in  the  case  of  Lithuania  of  the  Polish  armies  as  well,  and  the  return  of  each 
to  their  respective  countries. 

12.  Many  of  our  citizens  derive  their  origin  from  these  four  nations.  There  are 
many  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  perhaps  3,000,000  people  in  this  country  who  are  by  birth  and  ancestrv  sprung 
from  these  four  nations.  There  are  more  than  a  million  Ukrainians,  and  there  are 
about  1,000,000  Lithuanians,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of  Letts  and  of  Esthonians. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  75,000  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  Great  War  who  sprang  from  these  four  nations.  These  people  bought  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  Libertv  and  Victory  bonds;  they  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
all  our  war  works.  Iliey  have  done  very  much  to  develop  our  industries  and  have 
been  hard-working  and  industrious  citizens.  They  deserve  well  of  our  Republic. 
They  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  eager  and  burning  desire  that  this  country 
aid  the  four  nations  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
freedom.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  very  strong  argument  and  consideration  in  favor 
of  their  application. 

And  now.  Senator,  these  nations  submit  their  case  into  your  hands  and  into  the 
hands  of  your  conunittee.  They  know  that  your  recognition  will  be  a  most  powerful 
aid  in  their  cause.  They  know  that  you  are  overwhelmed  with  many  duties.  But 
you  have  no  duty  more  sacred  than  this,  because  upon  your  decision  hangs  very 
largely  the  fate  of  these  four  nations.  It  is  a  matter  vital  to  them,  to  their  inhabitants 
which  stretch  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea;  it  is  vital  to  their  people  who  have 
become  dwellers  in  our  own  free  country,  and  to  their  children.  It  is  indeed  vital 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  see  freedom  triumph  over  oppression.  They  most  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  hearken  to  their  prayer,  which  is  uttered  in  the 
voice  of  eternal  justice  and  right,  and  that  you  will  grant  their  just  request. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Gbo.  Gordon  Battlb. 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  to  you,  special  delivery,  parcel  post,  the  following  documents 
and  literature,  which  contain  full  particuhus  in  r^rd  to  Uiese  four  nations,  their 
present  condition,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  entitled  to  recognition: 

1.  A  document  entitled  *' Memorandum — ^The  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvie.  litboaiiia. 
and  Ukraine,'*  presented  by  The  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Ldthuaniana,  and 
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UkiBziians  o!  America;  and  accompanied  by  a  formal  letter  dated  August  29, 1919,  and 
si^^ned  by  representatives  of  each  nation  of  the  league. 

This  memorandum  states  the  case  in  detail  and  also  states  the  grievances  which 
they  fell  and  the  protests  which  they  desire  to  make,  in  addition  to  dieir  prayer  for. 
recognition. 

2.  "Memorandum  of  program  to  be  followed  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Ck>m- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  upon  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  the  Provisional 
Republican  Governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Ukraine." 

3.  As  to  Esthonia:  A  document  entitled  "Memoire  but  L7ndependance  de  L'Es- 
thonie"  presente  a  La  Conference  de  La  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne;  with 
another  document  entitled  "Addendum  au  Memoire  sur  L'Independance  de 
L'Esthonie,''  presente  a  la  Conference  de  la  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne. 
Also  another  document  entitled  "The  Esthonian  Review,''  dated  July  25,  1919, 
published  in  London,  England. 

4.  As  to  Latvia,  the  country  of  the  Letts,  composed  of  the  Provinces  of  Courland, 
Liivonia,  and  Latgale.  a  document  entitled  "Memorandimi  on  Latvia,"  addressed  to 
the  Peace  Conference  by  the  Lettish  del^:ation,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  John 
J.  Kalnin,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Letti^  National  League  of  America,  108  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

5.  As  to  Ukraine:  A  document  entitled  "Memorial  and  Petition  for  Liberty,"  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Ukrainian  convention  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  the  3rd  day 
of  August,  1919,  in  the  Ukrainian  Hall.  New  Britain,  Conn.;  also  a  document  entitled 
"The  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainians."  by  Stefan  Rudnitsky;  also  a  document  entitled 
"Ukraine  on  the  Road  to  Freedom."  published  by  the  Ukrainian  National  Committee 
of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Memorial,  Addressed  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  and 
Representatives  in  Congress, "  dated  July  9, 1919,  published  by  the  UkrainianNational 
Committee  of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  mass  meeting  attended  by  5,000  Americans  and  representatives  of 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  and  Esthonians,  residing  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  May  25, 1919,  published  by  Ukrainian 
National  Committee  of  the  United  States;  also  a  dociunent  entitled  "Ukraine,  a 
Monthly  Review  of  Ukrainian  Affairs  and  the  Problems  of  Eastern  Europe, "  published 
by  the  Ukrainian  Alliance  of  America. 

6.  As  to  Lithuania:  A  document  entitled  "Independence  for  the  Lithuanian 
Nation"  or  "Lithuania's  Case  for  Independence,"  issued  by  Lithuanian  National 
Council  in  United  States  of  America;  a  book  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Litiiiuanian 
Nation  and  its  Present  National  Aspirations,"  published  by  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Truth  Society;  another  document  entitled  "Lithuania  Blocks  Germany,"  issued  by 
the  Lithuanian  National  Council,  6  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York;  also  another 
dociunent  entitled  "Lithuania  and  Poland.  Why  Lithuania  should  be  Free.  A 
Spirit  of  Arms  Could  not  Crush  Her." 

We  beg  that  these  documents  be  filed  with  the  records  of  your  committee,  so  they 
can  be  accessible  in  the  future. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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